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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce, in  the  east  and  west  galleries  and  in 
your  gallery,  Mr.  Speaker,  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers of  the  Peel  South  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Women's  Association  and  their  guests. 
Would  members  join  me  in  welcoming  them? 

Mr.   Speaker:    Statements  by  the  ministry. 


ESTIMATES 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  message  from  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  signed  by  her  own 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  her  own  hand,  Pauline 
M.  McGibbon,  the  Honourable  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  transmits  estimates  of  certain 
sums  required  for  the  service  of  the  province 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1976,  and 
recommends  them  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
Toronto,  May  5,  1975. 


LENNOX  TO   OSHAWA   HYDRO   LINE 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  June,  1972,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Inquiries  Act,  the  Solandt  com- 
mission was  established  to  inquire  into  the 
transmission  of  power  from  Nanticoke  to 
Pickering.  On  March  21,  1973,  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  commission  were  extended 
to  include  an  examination  of  the  proposed 
route  of  Ontario  Hydro's  transmission  facili- 
ties  between  Lennox  and   Oshawa. 

During  the  course  of  his  inquiry.  Dr. 
Solandt  held  public  hearings  in  a  number 
of  municipalities  between  Lennox  and  Osh- 
awa. These  hearings  were  conducted  between 
May,  1974,  and  January,  1975.  After  con- 
sideration of  all  the  evidence  presented  at 
these  public  hearings.  Dr.  Solandt  has  pre- 
pared and  submitted  his  report,  which  I  am 
now  tabling,  containing  recommendations  re- 
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garding  the  preferred  location  for  the  trans- 
mission line  between  Lennox  and  Oshawa. 
A  commission  of  this  nature  is  a  valuable 
step  in  a  planning  sequence  designed  to 
satisfy  both  the  wishes  of  local  residents, 
who  may  be  affected  by  the  location  of  a 
transmission  pathway,  and  the  needs  of  resi- 
dents in  a  wider  area  who  require  an  assured 
future  supply  of  power.  This  difficult  task 
must  be  accomplished,  while  at  the  same 
time  ensuring  that  environmental,  agricul- 
tural, technical  and  economic  factors  are 
given  full  consideration. 

Dr.  Solandt  notes  in  his  preface  to  this 
report  that  the  choice  of  routes  is  so  large 
and  the  pros  and  cons  are  so  varied  that 
there  is  no  single  selection  that  stands  out 
as  the  best  or  even  the  worst.  He  also  notes 
that  each  potential  route  was  stoutly  opposed 
by  at  least  one  ministry,  municipality,  plan- 
ning group,  local  citizen  organization  or  by 
individual  citizens. 

The  Solandt  commission  has  performed  a 
thorough  and  commendable  task.  On  behalf 
of  the  government,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Dr.  Omond  Solandt,  and  his  staff  who  have 
worked  so  hard  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  report,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  remark- 
able compilation  of  facts  and  a  viase  and 
considered  judgement  of  the  situation.  Cop- 
ies of  the  commission's  report  will  shortly 
be  delivered  to  those  who  made  submissions 
to  the  commission.  A  summary  report  will 
be  distributed  to  others  and  will  be  publicly 
available  in  municipal  offices  between  Len- 
nox and  Oshawa. 

As  was  done  with  the  previous  report  on 
the  Nanticoke  to  Pickering  line,  I  am  inviting 
public  comment,  during  the  next  60  days,  on 
Dr.  Solandt's  report  and  its  recommendations. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  perhaps 
members  might  join  with  me  in  welcoming- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  He  just 
got  on  his  feet. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That's  what  I  said. 
While  I  am  on  my  feet,  the  members  might 
join  with  me  in  welcoming  a  group  of  grade 
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12  students  from  the  Wallaceburg  District 
High  School  who  are  here  today  to  witness 
our  proceedings. 


METRO  TORONTO  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
on  I  will  be  introducing  an  Act  to  amend 
the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Act.  The  purpose  is  to  make  several  not 
necessarily    related    amendments. 

One  important  amendment,  requested  by 
the  Metropobtan  Toronto  council,  is  to  estab- 
lish an  Exhibition  Stadium  Corp.  The  corpora- 
tion would  have  responsibility  for  managing, 
operating  and  maintaining  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  stadium,  in  accordance  with 
policies  of  the  metropolitan  council. 

A  second  amendment  would  permit  the 
metropolitan  council  to  build  and  operate 
other  sports  stadia  which  could  be  used  for 
track  and  field  and  other  amateur  sports 
activities. 

Another  amendment  would  enable  school 
boards  to  undertake  contracts  with  private 
school  bus  operations.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  operation  of  horse-drawn  sightseeing 
vehicles    in    Metropolitan    Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Two 
horses,  one  named  Krauss  and  the  other 
MafFei. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  bill  also  includes 
certain  amendments,  consistent  with  existing 
provisions  of  the  regional  Acts,  to  increase 
the  interest  rate  charged  on  overdue  pay- 
ments of  the  metropolitan  levy,  as  well  as  to 
increase  the  penalty  rate  on  charges  for  water 
supplied  to  the  area  municipalities. 

A  final  amendment  would  provide  the 
Metropolitan  council  with  authority  similar 
to  that  of  the  regional  mimicipalities  in 
issuing  debentures  in  foreign  currencies. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Hon,  Mr.  McKeough:  I  will  also,  sir,  be 
introducing  amendments  to  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act. 

The  first  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 

fjovernment's  support  of  the  principle  of  bi- 
ingualism  in  Ontario.  It  would  permit  the 
use  of  both  English  and  French  in  the  printed 
instructions  to  voters  and  othar  elections 
forms,  as  prescribed  by  the  minister  under 
the  Act. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  About 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  second  amend- 
ment would  make  provision  for  the  holding 
of  a  new  election  if  a  municipal  council  or 
local  board  is  unable  to  conduct  its  business 
for  a  period  of  two  months  because  of  a  lack 
of  a  quorum. 

The  final  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
fulfilling  of  responsibilities  of  a  council  or 
local  board  where  the  majority  of  the  seats 
of  the  members  are  vacant,  until  a  new  elec- 
tion is  held  and  the  members  so  elected  have 
taken  oflBce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


LIAISON  WITH  INDIAN  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  would  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources.  It  really  concerns  a 
matter  in  his  own  constituency,  and  that  is 
the  relationships  -with  the  Indian  community 
in  the  town  of  Kenora.  Is  he  prepared  to 
recommend  to  his  colleagues  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  all-party  committee  from  this  Leg- 
islature which  can  go  and  talk  to  the  Indians 
in  their  own  council  houses  and  talk  to  the 
elected  people  in  the  communities  concerned 
—that  is,  in  the  elected  councils  such  as 
Kenora— about  the  situation  as  it  was  last 
summer  and  as  it  may  well  be  again  this 
summer,  so  that  we  can  use  the  good  oflSces 
of  this  Legislature  as  well  as  the  government 
to  at  least  move  toward  an  acceptable  situa- 
tion in  that  area  rather  than  wait  for  problems 
that  might  come  forward  this  summer? 

Might  I  ask  another  question  at  the  same 
time:  Does  the  minister  recall  me  putting 
forward  this  alternative  a  year  ago  now  to  his 
colleague,  the  policy  secretary  (Mrs.  Birch) 
when  she  said  that  it  was  under  considera- 
tion; and  could  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  woidd 
agree  that  this  is  the  time  the  good  offices  of 
this  Legislature  could  be  used  rather  than 
waiting  for  some  problems  later— and  I  hope 
there  are  none— when  about  all  we  can  do  is 
send  a  Deputy  Attorney  General  to  the 
Kenora  area? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  respond;  and 
I  can  say  that  I  would  respond  as  the  local 
member,  I  don't  think  I  could  respond  on 
behalf  of  the  government  at  this  point  in  time 
until  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. 
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First,  of  course,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  going  to  that 
great  riding  of  Kenora. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  was  very  well  received 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  are  always  most 
appreciative  of  those  visits.  They  come  quite 
seldom,  but  nevertheless  it's  good  to  have 
him  there, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Just 
around  election  time. 

An  hon.  member:  There  must  be  an  elec- 
tion coming. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  people 
he  met  had  to  ask  who  the  local  member  was. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  thought  it  was  Pat 
Reid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  seen  for  himself  the  situa- 
tion in  Kenora.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
concern;  in  fact,  I  would  have  to  say  I  spend 
a  considerable  amout  of  my  time  conferring 
with  a  number  of  people  in  the  local  area, 
both  inside  and  out,  as  to  how  we  could  re- 
solve the  situation.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  pubhcation  that 
has  come  out,  there  is  further  tendency  to 
divide  the  commvmity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  recent  publication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  a  recent  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  "Bended 
Elbow." 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  savage  book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  To  come  up  with  an 
answer  that  would  solve  all  our  problems  at 
this  point  in  time— I  just  don't  have  the 
answer.  I  think  the  member's  suggestion  is 
one  that  should  be  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment. Certainly,  as  the  local  member,  I 
would  support  any  move  that  would  tend  to 
bring  to  bear  the  services  of  this  Legislature 
and  the  efforts  and  the  guidance  of  other 
groups  throughout  the  province.  I  have  to 
say  that  some  of  our  problems  are  caused 
by  outsiders— I  say  it  very,  very  sincerely 
—and  it  may  well  be  that  this  would  be  the 
approach  we  should  take;  certainly  it  is  some- 
thing I  would  support. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  appreciate  the  tone  of 
the  answer,  believe  me.  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  municipal  leaders  in  Kenora  have  indi- 
cated publicly  they  have  been  disappointed 
with  the  federal  initiative  and  the  provincial 
initiative  in  dealing  with  this  matter?  To  be 
informed,  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  is 
surely  the  beginning  of  some  kind  of  wisdom, 
not  only  for  this  Legislature  but  for  the 
government  itself.  If  the  minister  is  prepared 
to  recommend  it,  certainly  we  would  be  glad 
to  participate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  would  have  to  say, 
not  in  defence  but  I  think  in  thrust,  that  the 
situation  which  occurred  in  Kenora  last  year 
was  one  that  this  government  took  very 
seriously.  In  fact  we  dispatched  one  of  the 
highest  level  civil  servants  to  that  particular 
area  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Doug  Wright,  who 
was  actually  involved  in  the  discussions  and 
who  has  been  continuously  trying  to  bring 
the  situation  to  a  reasonable  conclusion.  He 
has  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  both 
in  dealing  at  the  local  level  and  in  conferring 
with  my  cabinet  colleagues.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Social  Development  policy  field, 
along  with  the  thrust  of  the  local  member, 
can  come  forward  with  some  positive  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  To  what  extent,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  have  cabinet  ministers  or 
senior  oflBcials  of  government  been  in  direct 
contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity, in  particular  in  the  Kenora  area,  to 
deal  with  them  about  another  reaction  simi- 
lar to  last  year?  What  direct  conversations, 
have  taken  place  and  what  ground  has  been 
covered  and  what  is  the  minister's  sense  of 
the  situation  now  and  in  prospect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  of 
course,  I  speak  as  the  local  member  and  I 
can  say  that  a  nimiber  of  my  cabinet  col- 
leagues have  been  very  much  involved  in 
dealing  with  the  situation.  I  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  dealing  with  the  new  mayor 
and  his  council. 

The  Solicitor  General's  and  the  Attorney 
General's  offices  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
situation,  as  is  the  former  Community  and 
Social  Services  ministry  group  now  under  the 
Indian  community  secretariat.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  new  representative  for  the  Indian 
community  secretariat  in  a  person  from 
Moosonee  who  is  very  able  and  very  well 
qualified    to    deal    with   that    aspect    of   the 
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situation.  In  fact,  as  late  as  last  Wednesday, 
we  met  with  the  Indian  chiefs  from  across 
Ontario  and  the  issue  was  brought  up  that 
there  may  be  further  problems  this  coming 
summer.  Hopefully  there  will  not;  I  think 
all  sides  are  hopeful  that  this  confrontation 
does  not  go  in  the  direction  it  went  last 
year.  We  are  very  concerned  about  it. 

I  had  to  indicate  that  it  may  well  be  that 
if  there  are  movements  in  these  directions, 
with  this  type  of  confrontation  where  there 
are  arms,  as  the  local  member  I  would  cer- 
tainly ask  that  law  and  order  come  in  im- 
mediately. I  think  this  has  to  come  in  before 
the  news  media  is  there  and  I  have  said  this 
publicly.  I  don't  think  we  can  have  the 
harassment  we  have  had. 

The  people  in  Kenora— and  I  have  full 
sympathy  for  them— have  gone  through  a  lot. 
They  had  the  occupation  of  the  post  office 
about  a  year  ago,  without  any  control.  They 
had  the  occupation  of  Anicinabe  Park,  in 
which  the  people  of  Kenora  have  a  great 
deal  of  pride.  To  have  a  third  occurrence— I 
don't  think  the  people  in  Kenora  would  stand 
for  it,  really  I  don't.  There  has  to  be  law 
and  order  brought  in  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River? 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  supplementary  question  of 
the  minister:  Doesn't  the  minister  think  it  is 
time  the  government  itself  took  a  positive  role 
and  put  the  Indian  secretariat  into  a  ministry 
where  it  would  remain  rather  than  pass  it 
from  pillar  to  post  as  it  has  now  done  by 
•taking  it  out  or  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices and  putting  it  into  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion? Wouldn't  that  be  the  first  positive  step? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  don't  think  that  really 
matters,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Martel:  Sure  it  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —because  the  Indian 
secretariat  is  being  moved  as  a  package.  The 
same  people  are  there  and  the  same  thrust 
is  there;  to  say  moving  it  around  from  minis- 
try to  ministry  does  not  help  the  situation, 
but  they  have  a  place  to  go.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  during  our  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  cabinet  approved  in  principle 
a  new  structure  for  the  Indian  people  to  con- 
fer with  the  policymakers  of  this  province, 
rather  than  have  to  go  through  an  Indian 
secretariat. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Some  decade  the  government 
will  deal  with  causes;  then  we  won't  have 
the  symptoms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  accept  that  prin- 
ciple; it's  one  that's  been  given  to  the  fedte^ral 
government  and  one  that  we're  going  to 
seriously  look  at. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 


SUPPORT  OF  ATHLETES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board.  Does 
he  recall  giving  approval,  and  in  what  amount, 
to  a  recognition  dinner  for  athletes,  which 
I  believe,  was  held  a  week  ago  at  the 
Sheraton-Four  Seasons?  As  a  second  question 
associated  with  that,  did  he  read  the  column 
in  the  Toronto  Sun,  written  by  George  Gross, 
the  sports  editor,  pointing  out  that  a  number 
of  Olympic  athletes  from  Ontario  are  leaving 
this  province  to  go  to  Quebec  because  they 
are  not  given  sufficient  dollar  support  to 
carry  out  their  preparations  for  the  Olympic 
Games  in  1976? 

My  question  is  this:  Is  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  satisfied  that  the  scarce 
dollars,  which  are  to  be  applied'  to  put 
forward  our  athletic  opportunities  here,  are 
being  spent  properly  when  they  go  mostly  for 
this  colossal  dinner  at  the  Sheraton-Four 
Seasons  rather  than  for  the  direct  support 
of  our  athletic  endeavours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  thLs 
has  been  an  annual  affair  for  quite  some 
time  and  has  been  included  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  ministry's  estimates. 

The  second  half  of  the  questions  concerns 
me  more  than  somewhat.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  as  yet  seen  that  article  in  the 
Toronto  Sun*— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Rush  out! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —but  I  will  appraise 
myself  of  it  and  discuss  it  with  my  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr. 
Welch). 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  inform  the  House  some 
time  this  week  what  the  total  bill  was  for 
that   particular  dinner  at  the   Four  Seasons? 

Hon.    Mr.    Winkler:    If   I   can   acquire   the 
figures  this  week,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Reid:  Or  next  week? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —I  certainly  would 
be  delighted  to  announce  to  the  House  what 
we  spent  on  this  dinner  in  honour  of  the 
athletes  who  participated  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  One  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Has  the  minister  considered  the 
financial  hardship  and  difficulties  that  con- 
front a  number  of  athletes  who  don't  live 
within  the  immediate  area  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  fact  that  some  are  not  able 
to  attend  the  dinner  because  of  the  distance 
and  the  cost?  Has  he  given  some  thought 
to  whether  some  appropriate  arrangement 
might  be  made  to  assist  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  wasn't  aware  of  that 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I'm  certainly 
willing  to  take  it  under  consideration;  because 
I  believe  that  all  of  them  should  be  able  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions? 


COCKSHUTT  BRIDGE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Perhaps  this  shouldn't  be 
directed  to  the  Treasurer,  but  he'll  be  able  to 
answer  it  if  he  chooses. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford  and  the  county  of  Brant  whereby,  be- 
cause of  the  structural  weakness  of  a  major 
crossing  of  the  Grand  River,  the  Cockshutt 
bridge,  the  city  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  and  the  Municipal 
Board,  in  reviewing  these  capital  expenditures, 
cancelled  it  on  a  basis  of  financial  capabiHty? 
What  is  the  position  that  can  be  taken,  since 
it  appears  that  even  on  appeal  this  might  not 
be  permitted? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  my  understand- 
in  cj  that  the  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Beckett)  is  arranging  a  meeting  with  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  Treasurer,  I  suppose,  is  responsible  for 
finding  a  large  share  of  the  money,  would  he 
be  in  communication  with  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat  now,  to  see  that  the  pro- 
vincial highways  are  going  to  be  maintained 
in  a  safe  and  viable  situation?  Apparently  the 


OPP  cruisers  are  not  even  supposed  to  cross 
that  bridge. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  member  for  Brantford  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  Minister  of '  Transportation  and 
Communications,  and  I  think  the  matter  is 
in  hand. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Then  I  would  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications:  Is  the  Cockshutt  bridge  go- 
ing to  be  built  this  year? 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  election  year. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
letter  has  already  gone  out  to  the  mayor  of 
Brantford  and  to  the  county  people  as  to 
what  our  participation  will  be.  I  understand 
the  project  is  well  in  hand  and  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  government  maintains  the  OMB  in  this 
position  of  fiscal  supervision,  even  over  a  city 
like  Brantford,  is  the  minister  simply  going  to 
reverse  the  OMB  position  on  that  from  his 
cabinet  position?  How  is  that  going  to  be 
accommodated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  meetings  with  people  from  the 
area.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position as  well,  but  in  my  discussions  with 
them  it  was  their  feeling  that  the  position  I 
have  taken  in  my  ministry  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  their  requirements  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  OMB  and  resolve  their 
problem.  That's  the  last  I've  heard  from  them. 
As  recently  as  late  last  week  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  mayor  outlining  exactly  what  our  posi- 
tion was  and  it  seemed  to  satisfy  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

An  hon.  member:  Why  didn't  the  minister 
get  his  letter  to  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  any  questions? 


AUTO  INSURANCE  RATES 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  was  listening  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations.  Has  he  in- 
vestigated the  intention  of  the  automobile 
insurance  companies  to  raise  their  rates  by 
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yet  another  15  per  cent  in  the  near  future? 
What  is  the  process  which  his  ministry  will 
follow? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  First  of 
all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's  a  little  pre- 
mature to  say  there  is  an  intention  expressed. 
There  have  been  some  newspaper  articles 
speculating  on  this.  Those  newspaper  articles 
are  based  on  the  so-called  green  book  which 
is  given  to  the  Superintendents  of  Insurance 
in  the  various  provinces  and  we've  just  re- 
ceived that. 

We  will  be  reviewing  the  information  in 
the  green  book,  and  I'm  told  that  the  rate 
advisory  group  for  the  industry  is  also  study- 
ing the  report.  We  will  be  monitoring  any 
suggested  changes  and  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  we  shall  continue  to  monitor  closely  in- 
dustry decisions  and  suggestions  in  this  re- 
gard, as  we  always  have  done.  At  the 
moment,  there  has  been  no  decision  with  re- 
gard to  increased  rates. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  that  is  wonderfully  useful. 
That's  terrific. 

By  way  of  a  supplementary,  instead  of  simply 
monitoring  the  rates  which  the  insurance 
companies  impose— and  the  minister  knows 
tho.se  green  book  rates  vdll  be  imposed— is  he 
finally  prepared,  in  defence  of  the  consumers 
of  Ontario,  to  insist  on  an  open  and  public 
justification  of  any  rate  increase  application 
and  to  recommend  to  his  cabinet  colleagues 
that  those  increases  in  automobile  insurance 
premiums  be  rolled  back  if  they  cannot  be 
justified,  as  we  believe  they  cannot  be  justi- 
fied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  do  not  admit  those  suggested  rates  in 
the  green  book  will  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  always  have  been, 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  have  always  re- 
quired the  industry  to  justify  its  rates. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  government  ever  rolled 
them  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  done  internally 
and  we  will  c-ontinue  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  minister  ever  done 
anything  about  them? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  the  member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  minister  is  not  goinq  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  any  one  year  in  which  those 


rates  in  the  green  book  have  ever  been 
varied,  can  the  minister  advise  us  if  this  year 
it  is  the  government's  intention  to  proclaim 
the  two  unproclaimed  sections  in  the  Insur- 
ance Act  which  would  give  the  government 
power  to  roll  the  rates  back,  which  sections 
have  been  in  the  Act  for  over  30  years  and 
have  not  been  proclaimed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  present  intention  to  proclaim  those 
sections. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  the  minister  ever  do  any- 
thing but  attack  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  can 
the  minister  give  the  House  one  instance  in 
the  last  32  years- 
Mr.  Singer:  There  aren't  any. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —or  perhaps  in  the  last  four, 
when  the  superintendent  of  insurance  of  On- 
tario has  called  into  question  an  automobile 
insurance  premium  rate  increase?  If  he  can- 
not, why  does  he  give  to  the  auto  insurance 
companies  the  right  to  take  from  the  people 
of  Ontario  whatever  they  please  without  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I 
would  have  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  that  kind!  of  question.  Second, 
I  don't  admit  to  the  assumption  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  second  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  have  been  questionss  but 
the  rates  have  never  been  rolled  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  In  our  view,  there 
is  competition  in  the  insurance  industry  and 
we  will  make  sure  that  any  rate  increases  pro- 
posed to  us  are  fully  justified. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  are  a 
number  of  supplementaries;  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  why  he  would  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  automobile  insurance  is  a  necessity 
even  though  the  ridiculous  law  in  this  prov- 
ince allows  some  people  to  drive  without 
liability  insurance?  Since  it  is  a  requirement 
by  everyone  who  drives,  why  shouldn't  there 
be  a  rate  review  the  vv^y  there  is  apparently 
going    to   be   some   review   of   a   change   in 
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H)dro  rates  and  certain  other  things?  Why 
not  have  a  review  before  a  committee  of  this 
House  or  a  committee  estabhshed  and  re- 
sponsible to  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certainly  prepared  to  give  consideration  to 
that  suggestion.  I  agree  that  insurance  is  a 
necessity.  However,  as  my  predecessor  has 
said  and  I  have  to  repeat  again,  the  number 
of  people  insured  in  Ontario  compares 
favourably  vdth  that  in  any  other  jurisdiction 
in  North  America. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  is  afraid  of  the  in- 
surance companies. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Therefore,  we  are 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  necessity  which 
is  automobile  insurance  is  ftJly  available  to 
all  people  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary,  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  minister  mean 
when  he  says  he  will  make  sure  the  increases 
are  legitimate?  Does  he  mean  he  will  tell 
the  Legislature  where  they  appear  to  be 
unreasonable?  Does  he  mean  he  will  measure 
the  rates  of  return  on  investment?  Does  he 
mean  he  will  look  at  the  interest  paid  on  the 
reserve  funds  of  the  insurance  companies  to 
offset  rate  increases?  Does  he  mean  he  will 
look  at  the  American  ownership?  What  does 
the  minister  mean  when  he  says  rate  in- 
creases will  be  "legitimate"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  think  it  will  have  to  be  justified  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  on  the  basis  of 
all  of  the  grounds  that  the  hon.  member 
has  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
underwriting  experience  of  the  particular 
company. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  new  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  separate  question:  If  the 
minister's  examination  finds  them  to  be  ille- 
gitimate,  will  he  prohibit  the   increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We'll  discuss  that 
^^'ith  the  company  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions. 


Mr.  Stokes:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understood  it  was  the  last 
supplementary  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  complete  catering  to 
the  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  spending  a  lot  of 
time  getting  the  same  answers.  It  seems  to 
be  repetitive  material. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  will  the  minister  also— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  indicated  that 
we  had  the  last  supplementary  a  couple  of 
moments  ago. 


HARVESTING  OF  WILD  RICE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  if  I  may;  and  I  guess  it 
flows  in  a  sense  from  what  was  discussed  at 
the  opening  of  the  question  period.  What 
decision  is  the  government  making  about  the 
wild  rice  legislation,  the  Wild  Rice  Harvest- 
ing Act?  Is  the  government  permitting  the 
harvesting  of  wild  rice  in  northwestern  On- 
tario by  individuals  or  groups  other  than  the 
Indian  communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  explain,  there  were  funds  allocated  this 
year— I  think  through  the  DREE  agreement, 
the  regional  priorities  agreement— to  study  the 
entire  wild  rice  situation  in  northwestern  On- 
tario. At  that  time  it  was  to  look  at  specific 
lakes,  to  look  at  the  natural  harvesting  areas 
of  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  government  has  been  study- 
ing that  for  the  last  five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  would  point  out  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  no  right  given  by 
legislation  or  by  statute  or  by  regulation  to 
the  treaty  Indian  people  for  the  exclusive  har- 
vesting or  growing  of  wild  rice  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Over  the  years  we  have  tended  to  lean  in 
that  direction.  Because  of  their  cultural  past 
and  their  cultural  ways,  we  give  these  people 
the  opportunity  of  going  in  there  first.  In 
fact  we  designated  areas,  I  think  something 
like  10  specific  areas  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
for  the  various  bands  to  operate.  So,  obvi- 
ously, over  the  years,  the  non-status  Indians, 
the  Metis  groups  and  certain  whites  were 
very  concerned  with  this  restrictive  policy 
which  we  had.  So  we  thought  we'd  study  the 
entire  management  and  the  harvesting  prac- 
tices for  wild  rice;  and  we  are  doing  it  at  the 
present  time.  We've  assured  the  native  people 
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those   traditional   harvesting   areas   would   be 
theirs. 

However,  we've  looked  at  other  areas,  be- 
cause there  are  something  like  40,000  lakes 
in  northwestern  Ontario.  Many  of  these  don't 
have  wild  rice  now,  but  could  support  wild 
rice. 

There  has  been  no  firm  decision.  Our  dis- 
cussions are  going  on  and  they  will  go  on.  The 
Indian  people  will  be  involved  in  those  dis- 
cussions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Why 
does  the  minister  say  there  is  no  undertaking, 
when  under  Treaty  No.  3,  signed  in  1873— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  remember  that  well. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —the  substance  of  which  the 
Premier  acknowledged  in  a  letter  of  Jan.  13, 
1975— gives  the  Indians  of  the  area  the  right 
to  harvest  wild  rice?  Why  does  the  minister 
slough  over  that  so  lightly?  Why  have  the 
Indians  not  been  consulted  up  until  now  in 
the  reassessment  he  describes?  Does  he  not 
recognize  that  this  threat  to  their  economic 
livelihood  is  precisely  what  underlies  situa- 
tions like  the  occupation  of  Anicinabe  Park 
in  Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
entirely  right,  what  the  hon.  member  is  say- 
ing. At  no  time  did  we  indicate  we  would 
take  over  those  traditional  harvesting  areas 
in  any  of  our  discussions;  and  they  are  very 
much  aware  of  that.  In  no  way  would  we 
move  into  those  traditional  harvesting  areas. 
But  there  are  other  areas  that  will  support 
cultivation,  if  the  individual  wants  to  go  in 
and  plant  that  rice  and  control  the  water 
levels. 

There  are  40,000  lakes  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  harvesting 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  wild  rice  now— that's 
a  million  pounds— and  we  should  be  harvest- 
ing four  to  five  million  pounds.  I  point  out  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  lake  in  Manitoba 
produces  more  wild  rice  than  we  do  in  all  the 
province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Give  some  support  to  the  Indian 
communities  and  you  wouldn't  have  the 
Kenora  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  We  do;  we  have  given 
strong  support  to  the  setting  up  of  a  co-op 
that  does  processing  of  their  wild  rice  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  They 
are  doing  very  well;  and  we  encouraged  them 
to  continue. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  does  the  processing? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  They  do. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

METRO  TORONTO  HOUSING 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  if  I  may.  Has  he  seen  a  recent 
comment— I'll    just    simply    quote   it    to    him: 
The  housing  situation  in  Metro  Toronto, 
as  in  many  of  Canada's  big  cities,  is  reach- 
ing,   if   it   has   not  already   reached,   scan- 
dalous   proportions.    The    vacancy    rate    in 
apartments    is    approaching    one    per   cent, 
when    in    fact   under   normal    conditions   it 
would    be    almost    five    per    cent.    Conse- 
quently, there  are  no  vacancies.   This  is  a 
scandalous  situation. 

Has   the   minister   seen   that   statement   from 
outside  and   within  the   Conservative   Party? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't  seen  it  outside  or  in- 
sidte  the  Conservative  Party.  I  have  heard  it, 
from  the  members  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.    Martel:    We    wouldn't    understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  wouldn't  believe 
tihem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  any  such  event,  we 
still  say  that  supply  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem which  we  have  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  other  areas  of  low  vacancy  rates.  We 
think  the  programmes  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  ourselves  will  supply  will  offset 
the  vacancy  rates  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  Those  terrible  people  up  in 
Ottawa  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It's  too  low,  we  recognize 
that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  ask,  because  what  I  read  from 
was  the  PC  Metro  Times,  the  quarterly  news- 
paper for  Metro's  federal  Progressive  Con- 
servatives. The  article  is  by  Jim  Gillies,  MP. 
who  describes  the  rental  and  housing  situation 
in  Metro  as  "a  scandalous  situation". 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Very  perceptive. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  take  it  the  minister  doesn't 
agree  with  that.  Given  his  figures  about  rental 
problems,  will  the  minister  reconsider  the 
rent  review  and  rent  control  alternatives  that 
we  have  given  and  that  he  clearly  indicates 
are  necessary? 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  It's 
not  working  in  BC. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  several 
times  in  the  House  last  week  that  I  am  con- 
tinually reconsidering  our  position  in  regard 
to  how  we  may  have  a  supply  of  housing  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  other  areas,  and 
what  action  we  should  take.  It  will  not  be 
done  quickly,  nor  will  it  be  done  because  of 
certain  statements  made  by  the  opposition; 
it  will  be  done  after  we  have  had  a  very 
careful  review  of  all  the  facts.  What  Mr. 
Gillies  has  stated  may  be  his  personal  opinion. 
I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Jim 
Gillies  is  an  NDPer,  is  he? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any   further  questions? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The  minis- 
ter won  t  get  any  votes  from  tenants  in  this 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  declared  war 
on  tenants. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Rainy  River  with  his  question. 


INSURANCE  SERVICES  IN  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations— a  matter  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  him  privately.  What  action  is  his 
ministry  taking  in  regard  to  insurance  com- 
panies with  their  head  oflRces  in  Toronto 
which  pull  out  of  areas  in  northern  Ontario, 
doing  away  with  their  agents  there?  The 
second  part  of  the  question:  What  is  he 
doing  about  the  fact  that  these  head  oflBces 
in  Toronto  are  requiring  consumers  not  only 
to  have  their  auto  insurance  and  house  and 
lire,  but  requiring  people  holding  these  poli- 
cies to  have  all  their  insurance  with  the  one 
company? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  wrote  the  minister  a  letter  on 

that  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  there  is  a  special  problem  in  northern 
Ontario.  The  underwriting  losses  of  some  of 
the  companies  have  caused  them  to  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  are  they  in  business  for? 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Of  course,  in  the 
north  there  are  not  as  many  companies  oper- 
ating as  in  the  south,  which  makes  it  much 
more  serious  when  one  or  two  or  three  com- 
panies withdraw. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  should  have  public  insur- 
ance. 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  And  have  a  BC  loss. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  These  are  all 
foreign-owned  companies.  They  represent 
something  like  1%  per  cent  or  less  of  the 
total  writings  in  Ontario.  What  our  super- 
intendent is  doing  is  ensuring  that  everyone 
in  the  north,  by  one  means  or  another,  is 
covered  or  can  obtain  coverage  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  what's  with  the  monop- 
oly? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Whatever  the  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  With  regard  to  the 
second  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  aware 
of  that  practice. 

Mr.  Martel:  Certainly  he  is.  I've  vvritten  to 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Certainly  the  super- 
intendent is  looking  into  all  complaints  at 
this  time.  I  would  appreciate  the  hon.  mem- 
ber giving  me  any  specifics  he  has  with 
regard  to  that  kind  of  a  tie-in  to  auto  insur- 
ance, because  I  would  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  not  a  proper  method  of  obtaining  auto 
insurance  business. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   It  happens  in  the  minister's 

riding. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Will  the  minister  or  will  his  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  sit  down  and  tell  the  industry 
that  the  minister  won't  put  up  with  this  kind 
of  practice?  And  also,  does  he  not  think  that 
it's  highly  unfair  for  these  companies,  no 
matter  wnere  they  come  from,  to  withdraw 
from  the  market  where  they  happen  to  be 
losing  money  and  stay  in  those  areas  where 
it's  profitable  for  them?  I  thought  the  idea 
of  insurance  was  to  spread  the  risk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  without  being  as  blunt  as  the  hon. 
member  was,  the  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance has  done  exactly  that  to  members  of 
the  industry.  In  other  words,  we  will  ensure 
there  is  service  available. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  there 
are  certain  statutory  requirements  with  regard 
to  capital,   as   compared  to  portfolio  invest- 
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ment.  The  falling  value  of  portfolio  invest- 
ment made  it  impossible  for  some  of  the 
foreign-owned  companies  to  do  business  in 
Ontario  at  all,  simply  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  raise  capital  at  home.  As  a  result, 
and  as  a  result  of  underwriting  losses  which 
they  have  incurred—  very  substantial  losses— 
they  have  withdrawn  from  the  Ontario  market 
completely.  It's  not  simply  a  question  of 
making  money  in  one  place  and  withdrawing 
from  the  north.  They  have,  in  fact,  with- 
drawn from  this  market  completely. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Supplementary:  Will  the  minis- 
ter specifically  investigate  the  actions  of  Pru- 
dential and  Continental  Insurance;  whether 
they  have  absolutely  refused  to  undervirite 
any  car  insurance  east  of  Thunder  Bay  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior? 

Will  he  further  investigate  the  reasons  they 
have  done  this?  They  say  it's  because  of  their 
accident  loss.  Will  the  minister  check  with 
his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  to  see  whether  it's  road 
alignment  and  extremely  hazardous  winter 
driving  conditions  that  have  brought  up  their 
accident  statistics  to  such  a  high  rate  that 
they  would  withdraw  from  underwriting  auto- 
mobile  insurance  in  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  don't  think  it's  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministry  to  ensure  that  any  specific  insur- 
ance company  continues  to  do  business.  What 
we  must  ensure  is  that  coverage  is  available. 
That's  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
have  been  able  to  do.  At  the  moment,  we 
are  not  aware  of  anyone  who  has  not  been 
able  to   obtain   auto   coverage. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  won't  underwrite  it  un- 
less they  get  the  whole  package. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  cause  of  the 
accidents  is  a  question  that  quite  properly, 
I  think,  could  be  addressed  to  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. There  is  the  other  matter,  of 
course— the  cost  of  repairs— and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  the  underwriting  losses  are 
as  severe  as  they  are. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Those  roads  are  pretty 
rough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Kitch- 
ener have  a  question? 


PORTRAYAL  OF  VIOLENCE  BY 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  Premier  aware 
of  a  report  in  the  Legislative  Library  cover- 
ing a  two-year  study  by  12  American  medical 
doctors  and  psychologists,  entitled  "Television 
and  Growing  Up:  The  Impact  of  Televised 
Violence";  with  five  volumes  of  research  re- 
ports? Would  the  Premier  acquaint  himself 
with  these  items  so  that  the  necessity  of 
Ontario's  further  studies  on  the  subject  might 
be  averted  at  the  saving  of  some  public 
money? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  must  confess  I  haven't  read  the  report. 
I  am  aware  of  it.  As  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
pointed  out,  that  is  not  the  only  report;  I 
think  there  are  at  least  five  or  six  reports, 
some  of  which  have  some  relevance  here, 
some  of  which  were  done  primarily  in  the 
United  States  and  some  of  them  not  neces- 
sarily up  to  date. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting  diat  such 
a  study  is  not  worthwhile  and  that  he  and 
his  party  are  not  concerned  about  this  aspect 
as  one  part  of  violence  in  our  society  today, 
then  let  him  say  so. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  think  the  study  is 
not   worthwhile.   It's   throwing  money  away. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  aware  of  the  report 
and  if  it  makes  him  feel  any  happier,  I'll 
make  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission is  also  made  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  think  the  government 
should  investigate  sin  with  as  much  relish  ais 
violence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Would  the  member  define 
sin  for  me? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  give  such  a  broad  defi- 
nition of  sin  that  no  one  will  escape. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Is  tliere  a 
supplementary  question?  The  member  for 
Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Premier  if  he  is  now  prepared  to  tell  me 
how  much  the  government  has  budgeted  for 
this  entire  LaMarsh  study?  Does  he  have  any 
idea  what  it's  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  the  LaMarsh  sabbatical. 
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Mr.  Reid:  I  understand  that  at  $250  for 
180  days,  she's  going  to  make  $45,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  the 
hon.  member  that  when  we  had  some  idea 
as  to  what  might  be  the  anticipated  total,  I 
would  get  it  for  him.  I  can  only  assure  him 
—and  this  view  is  supported,  I  must  tell  him, 
by  a  number  of  people— that  if  the  commis- 
sion can  come  up  with  some  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem,  then  the  investment  will 
be  well  worthwhile.  I  shall  try  to  get  the 
figure  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer.  Have  the  staif  of  his 
regional  development  branch  apprised  him  of 
the  problems  associated  \vith  the  $240-million 
expansion  by  Kimberly-Clark,  whereby  tovras 
like  Nakina,  Geraldton,  Longlac,  Schreiber 
and  Terrace  Bay  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
come  up  with  a  lot  of  money  for  services  to 
accommodate  that  huge  expansion?  Have  the 
personnel  of  his  regional  development  branch 
apprised  him  of  those  problems  and  will  he 
be  prepared  to  assist  those  communities  that 
so  badly  need  assistance  in  this  time  of  rapid 
expansion  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  meet- 
ings are  going  on,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  members  of  the  NDP 
missed  their  turn  on  the  questions  before. 
Who's  next?  The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  They  are 
not  getting  up;  it  is  not  your  responsibility. 


PORTRAYAL  OF  VIOLENCE  BY 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  piKsue 
the  question  of  the  television  inquiry  as  well, 
because  I  am  concerned  about  the  implica- 
tions of  censorship  that  may  be  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  What's  yom:  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  Premier  say  whether 
the  gpvemment  of  Ontario  has  ever  made 
representation  to  the  CRTC  about  violence 
on    television?    And    since    almost    all    pro- 


grammes that  are  seen  in  southern  Ontario 
containing  violence  come  from  American 
stations  and  are  available  both  by  cable  and 
by  direct  transmission,  can  the  Premier  say 
what  the  government  intends  to  do  about 
those  programmes  if,  as  one  would  expect, 
it's  found  that  the  violence  in  them  may  be 
harmful? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Even  "Provincial  Affairs" 
is  getting  pretty  violent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener  has  observed  that  when  the 
Liberals  do  "Provincial  Affairs,"  it  has  be- 
come bad  and  violent.  I  think  that's  what  I 
heard  him  say.  I  certainly  wouldn't  dispute 
that  at  all,  particularly  the  bad  part. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  One  thing  for  sure, 
it's  not  sexy.  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   I  would   only  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  rigid- 
Interjections  by  hon,  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  the  one  who  killed 
"Tlie  Baby  Blue  Movie." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  he  kill  the  Baby 
Blue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  it  to  be  on  the 
record,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Oipposition  is  very  concerned  that  "The  Baby 
Blue  Movie"  is  no  longer  on.  I  didn't  think 
he  was  here  on  Friday  nights. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  delighted  to  see  that 
he  has  missed  them, 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  has  lost  his 
reason  for  staying  over, 

Mr.  Lewis:  God,  they  were  boring. 

An  hon.  member:  They  weren't  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  the  record  to  show 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
found  "The  Baby  Blue  Movie"  boring. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  give  the  Premier  a  more 
definitive  description  than  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  show 
you  how  square  the  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment is,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment. 
I  haven't  watched  them. 

Mr.  Reid:  They  are  a  lot  like  the  Premier's 
speeches,  boring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  may  be. 
I  guess  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River 
has  watched  them  too  much  and  finds  them 
boring.  But  I  must  also  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Reid:  I  have. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —because  I  have  been  out 
working,  I  haven't  seen  them. 

Mr.  Ruston;  We've  got  to  wwk  too. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trying 
to  reply  intelligently  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre,  if  there 
aren't  any  more  provocative  interjections. 
What  did  he  ask? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
exactly  what  he  asked,  because  it  has  been 
asked  half  a  dozen  times,  and  quite  frankly 
I  would  say  in  a  more  articulate  sense,  by 
his  own  leader,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly.  If  the  hon.  member  wants  to  check 
Hansard  and  find  out  what  I  said  to  'his 
leader,  perhaps  that  answer  will  suflBce.  If 
it  doesn't  suffice,  I  will  take  five  minutes  to 
explain  it  again.  In  fact,  I  may  take  five 
minutes  to  explain  it  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Maybe  the  Premier  could  crack 
a  few  more  jokes,  a  little  humorous  repartee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  endeavoured  to  say 
some  few  days  ago  in  reply  to  the  question 
from  the  member's  leader  on  this  very  same 
subject,  I  want  the  record  to  show  I  admit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
violence  that  I  think— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Spare  us! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —is  on  television  comes 
from  the  American  networks,  which  I  know 
are  shown  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  Lewis:  They  know  not  what  they  do; 

no  kiddingl 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  is  Judy  going  to 
stop  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  members  opposite  who  would 
say  that  because  we  do  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  do  anything  about  it  we 
should  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  we  are  not 
interested.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  acknowledge 
once  again  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  does 
not  have  the  right  to  censor  television.  But 
the  Province  of  Ontario  does  have  obligation, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  the  con- 
cern I  feel  is  there  with  a  lot  of  parents  and 
with  the  public  generally  about  violence  in 
a  total  sense  in  our  society  todlay.  I  say  this, 
and  I  say  it  personally,  that  I  think— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  gov- 
ernment could  change  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —television  is  partially 
a  manifestation  of  it.  I  think  the  study  will 
not  only  focus  public  attention,  but  it  may 
come  up  with  recommendations  that  could 
have  some  influence,  and  there  is  no  question 
it  could  have  some  benefit. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Change  the  economic  system 
and  we  would  have  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  is  totally  content  with  what  is  happen- 
ing in  society  today— and  if  he  says  this 
government  should  not  assume  any  leader- 
ship- 
Mr.  Martel:  You  are  the  govenunent. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  the  government. 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  —then  why  doesn't  he  say 
that  to  the  public? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  happen  to  believe  other- 
wise, and  that  is  why  we  are  having  this 
commission.  I  should  forewarn  the  mem- 
ber that  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
in  the  public  who  generally  support  it. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  You've  been  in 
power  all  along. 

Mr.  Martel:  All  the  Premier  does  is  look 
for  a  scapegoat, 

Mr.  Cassidy.  Supplementary, 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary  hy  the 
member  who  asked  the  question;  and  then 
one  over  here. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  remind  the  Premier,  as  a  supple- 
mentary, that  I  also  asked— 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  question 
should  be  very  short  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  government  has 
jumped  into  this  with  both  feet,  could  the 
Premier  reply  to  the  first  part  of  my  question? 
Did  the  government  ever  make  a  represen- 
tation to  the  CRTC  about  violence  on  tele- 
vision before  announcing  the  LaMarsh  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Before  he  referred'  it  to  the 
commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
haven't    made    representation   to   the    CRTC. 

Mr.  Samis:  Why  not? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  doubt  there  will 
be  any  representation  made  imtil  the  com- 
mission is  finished.  That  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  submissions  to  be  made  to 
the  CRTC. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  mean  one  wants  to  manifest 
concern  when  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  that  is  the  answer,  isn't 
it?  We  have  had  television  for  20  years  and 
the  government  didn't  bother. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Premier  that  we  recall  his  concern  about 
violence  on  the  ice  rinks  last  year.  We  had 
a  royal  commission  then.  What  has  happened 
since  his  concern  sort  of  calmed  down  a  little 
bit?  We  have  been  reading  about  a  lot  of 
violence  on  the  ice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  one 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  colleagues, 
if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  again  last 
week,  that  I  would  try  to  get  some  more 
specific  information.  My  impression  has  been 
that  in  those  areas,  certainly  up  to  jimior  D— 
is  there  a  jimior  D  or  a  junior  C?— the  num- 
ber of  incidents  involving  teams  in  the  OMELA, 
the  Metro  league,  the  NOHA  or  the  Ottawa 
Valley— whatever  number  of  minor  hockey 
leagues  there  are— without  question  the 
amount  of  stick  swinging,  fighting,  etc.  has 
been  less.  This  is  the  information  provided. 


An  hon.  member:  Not  at  the  rinks. 

Mr.  Reid:  Doesn't  the  Premier  read  the 
newspapers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  go  one  step  further, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  are  court  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  that  at  the 
professional  level  it  is  probably  not  any 
better  than  it  was,  but  I  happen  to  be  fairly 
optimistic.  The  member  for  Rainly  River  has 
urged  this.  Really,  I  think  he  was  very  much 
in  support  of  this  study  some  few  months 
ago,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  is  because  the  Premier  was 
supposed  to  do  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  member  for 
Sarnia  (Mr.  Bullbrook)  was  almost  in  support 
of  it.  I  would  say,  yes,  it  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect.  Not  only  here  in  this  province;  it  is 
interesting  that  two  or  three  other  provinces 
—one  I  know  for  sure- have  adopted  a  good 
part  of  the  report  for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  hasn't— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


CHICKEN  IMPORTS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ask  him  about  the  violence  to 
the  txu"key  farmers. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Is  the  minister  concerned  that 
the  importation  of  chicken  into  Ontario  has 
increased  500  per  cent  in  the  past  year  and 
exports  are  down  86  per  cent  during  the 
same  period?  Does  the  minister  attribute  this 
particular  increase  to  the  increase  in  vertical 
integration  in  the  broiler  chicken  industry  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  In  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  have  to  take  the 
question  as  notice,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
heard  those  figures  before.  I  want  to  take  a 
look  at  them  before  I  make  any  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 
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HOME  BUYER  GRANT 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
Can  the  Minister  of  Housing  explain  that 
portion  of  the  advertising  currently  being 
conducted  vdth  regard  to  the  $1,500  home 
buyer  grant  which  says  this  grant  is  part  of 
an  overall  programme  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  new  homes  in  Ontario,  when  the 
minister  himself  stated  the  $1,500  grant  was 
not  intended  to  produce  new  homes  in  On- 
tario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
does  two  things.  First  of  all,  the  programme 
is  to  stimulate  the  economy  which  it  will  do 
by  making  sure  the  new  and  used  homes 
vacant  at  the  present  time  are  taken  off  the 
market  and  are  sold,  so  we  have  people  buy- 
ing the  appropriate  facilities  for  those  homes. 

Second,  we  will  have  builders  putting  new 
houses  on  the  market  and  we  will  have 
people  ready  to  buy  those  homes— we  haven't 
had  them  in  the  past— who  have  the  avail- 
able cash,  which  they  wouldn't  have  other- 
\\'ise.  They  would  have  to  borrow  from  the 
bank  or  have  a  personal  loan. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  the  minister  think  $1,000 
will  make  any  difference?  One  has  to  have 
$25,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  this  way  they  will  be 
al^le  to  supplement  their  resources  which  will 
allow  them  to  have  a  home  and  have  the 
amenities  in  the  home  which  they  wish  to 
have  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question:  If 
it  is  true  that  the  grant  is  not  available  to 
anyone  imless  they  are  first  in  a  position  to 
.buy  a  home,  how  can  there  be  more  people 
buying  homes  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 
How  can  this  possibly  stimulate  new  home 
production  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  very  obvious.  If  they  didn't  have  $1,500 
or  $2,000  in  the  first  instance,  they  would 
:be  more  inclined  to  rent.  This  way,  they  have 
the  federal- 
Mr.  Deans:  But  they  don't  have  it  now. 
They  can't  get  it  until  after  they  buy  the 
house. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —government's  $500;  they 
have  our  provincial  government  supplying 
$1,000  this  year  on  top  of  the  federal's  $500; 
they  have  our  $250  next  year  and  $250  the 
year  after.  This  certainly  helps  a  young 
couple  obtain  a  new  home. 


Mr.  Deans:  But  they  can't  get  it  until  they 
buy  the  house.  They  nave  to  qualify  first. 

Mr.   Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Cassidy;  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  No;  new  questions.  The  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.   Cassidy:    Is  he   going  to  use  singing 
commercials  on  all  of  these  advertisements? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  under  the  Neigh- 
bourhood Improvement  Programme  the  funds 
available  from  the  federal  government  and 
the  government  of  Ontario  total  $7,500,  and 
those  funds  are  insufiBcient  to  repair  homes 
to  the  minimum  housing  standard  in  the  city 
of  Windsor?  Many  of  these  poor  who  live  in 
their  homes  will  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  sell  their  homes  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
question  was  asked  last  week.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  just  got  down  to  signin!^  two 
letters  to  people  from  Windsor.  As  I  said 
before  there  is  absolutely  no  way  I  can  agree 
with  the  member  or  with  the  complaints.  If 
people  have  a  loan  available  to  them  through 
the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Programme,  or 
if  they  have  a  loan  or  grant  available  to 
them  from  any  federal  or  provincial  pro- 
gramme, I  think  it  allows  the  people  to 
maintain  that  home. 

We  must  preserve  the  homes  in  any  com- 
munity. I  just  don't  follow  the  member's 
argument  as  to  why  they  should  lose  their 
homes.  F  would  be  delighted  to  hear  a  more 
well-placed  argument  than  I  have  had  so  far. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  city 
or  Vancouver  has  expresed  that  same  doubt 
and  that  same  concern  as  far  as  housing  in 
that  community  is  concerned,  and  it  has 
asked  the  federal  Minister  of  Urban  Affairs 
to  increase  the  federal  grant  to  at  least  the 
extent  of  the  cost  of  living  increase  since 
1973  when  this  programme  was  originally 
implemented?  Would  the  minister  do  like- 
wise and  increase  his  portion  of  the  grant 
according  to  the  cost  of  living  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  even 
do  more.  I  will  ask  the  federal  minister  re- 
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sponsible  for  housing  to  increase  all  the  funds 
allocated  to  Ontario  to  make  sure  that  we 
ha\e  the  proper  amount  of  funding  for  On- 
tario in  1975.  I  think  we  will  support  BC 
very  much  in  all  their  requests,  which  have 
not  to  this  date  been  answered.  I  have  been, 
along  with  my  deputy  minister,  very  much 
in  contact  with  British  Columbia,  and  they 
are  as  disillusioned  as  we  are  with  the  federal 
programme  so  far. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    member    for    Windsor 
West. 


CROWN  EMPLOYEES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  ACT 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board  of  Cabinet,  Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  min- 
ister explain  why  section  9  of  the  1974  Act 
to  amend  the  Crown  Employees  Collective 
Bargaining  Act— that  section  dealing  with  the 
bargainability  and  grievability  of  layoffs— has 
not  yet  been  proclaimed?  Is  the  lack  of  procla- 
mation to  this  date  because  Mr.  Justice  Estey 
could  make  this  award  to  the  community  col- 
leges in  this  area  but  can't  until  the  Act  is 
proclaimed— under  the  old  Act  he  can't— and 
the  minister  wants  him  to  be  in  this  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  a  very  careful  look  at  that.  I  think  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  a  number  of  the 
sections  to  be  proclaimed,  if  that  has  not 
already  been  done,  but  I  will  have  a  very 
careful  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 

expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills.  The  member  for  Eto- 
bicoke. 


CONDOMINIUM  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Braithwaite  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Condominium 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  makes  further  amendments 
to  the  Condominium  Act  so  that  condominium 
purchasers  and  owners  will  be  better  able  to 
successfully    cope    with    the    many    problems 


associated  with  condominium  ownership.  The 
transition  from  the  original  developers  to  the 
individual  owners  is  facilitated  by  amend- 
ments governing  the  appointment  of  a  regis- 
trar of  condominiums,  the  common  elements, 
leasing,  absentee  landlords  and  the  continued 
ownership  of  some  units  by  the  developer. 
Further,  the  bill  makes  provision  for  the  han- 
dling of  many  of  the  continuing  difficulties- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  you  just 
state  the  principle  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  —I  am  just  finishing,  Mr. 
Speaker— which  plague  boards  of  directors 
and  complicate  the  management  of  condo- 
miniums after  the  developers  leave. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  AMENDMENT 
ACT,  1972 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon,  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
calling  the  ninth  order.  On  Friday  I  actually 
said  I  would  call  10  first  and  9  second.  I'm 
waiting  for  the  chairman  of  that  committee  to 
arrive,  so  I  would  ask  the  House  to  consider 
item  No.  9  first. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AMENDMENT 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  64,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Training  Schools 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Huston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  don't  have  very  much  to  say  on  this 
bill.  It's  something  that  we  have  asked  for  in 
the  last  few  years  during  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Correctional  Services,  and  we 
agree  with  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  first  speeches  I  heard  in  this  House, 
coming  into  it,  was  that  of  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis),  who  was  not 
the  leader  of  this  party  at  that  particular  time, 
inveighing  against  the  clauses  incarcerating 
and  sending  to  training  schools— and  they  were 
much  worse  institutions  in  those  days  than 
they  are  now— young  people,  children  who  had 
done  no  wrong  against  society  nor  breached 
any  statute,  provincial,  federal  or  otherwise, 
and  whose  parents  would  appear  before  a 
family  court  judge  and  give  evidence  against 
the  child  with  respect  to  its  unmanageability. 
Then,  as  a  last,  desperate,  hand-wringing 
measure,  the  judge— probably  in  most  in- 
stances very  much  against  his  own  will,  but 
what  else  could  he  do  in  the  circumstances?— 
would  send  the  child  ofiF  to  a  training  school, 
there  to  be  indoctrinated  for  a  further  success- 
ful life  in  pilfering,  various  forms  of  assault. 
Even  possibly,  among  the  elite  in  the  profes- 
sion, he  might  just  be  trained  to  become  a 
proper  safecracker.  And  this  is  what  has  gone 
on. 

This  minister  is  to  be  commended,  there- 
fore, after  all  the  torrent  of  words  that  ap- 
peared in  Hansard  over  the  years  on  this 
very  section,  for  moving  in  on  it  and  elimi- 
nating it.  We  completely  confirm  the  legisla- 
tion and  think  it  beneficial  and  enlightened 
legislation,  but  we  are  a  little  concerned  that 
there  be  no  perversity  involved— namely,  that 
they  go  out  of  their  way  now,  police  and 
custodians  and  others,  to  find  precisely  a  sec- 
tion under  a  provincial  quasi-criminal  statute 
or  the  Code  or  in  any  way  in  order  to  catch 
these  kids. 

During  the  estimates  of  last  week  this 
matter  came  up.  It  was  pointed  out,  as  I 
recall,  that  30  per  cent  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
kids  who  went  into  training  school  would  be 
there  under  this  particular  head,  and  that 
would  now  be  out. 

The  group  home  concept,  the  expansion 
thereof  and  the  placement  of  children  who 
find  home  conditions  absolutely  impossible, 
and  in  particular  working  through  the  social 
welfare  mediums  in  the  sense  of  some  com- 
passion and  suavity,  are  the  fitting  and  the 
proper  substitute  for  children  in  this  particu- 
lar situation.  I  think  we've  indicated  and  will 
indicate  our  complete  and  wholehearted 
assent  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  Is  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  standing  to  speak? 


Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  bill,  perhaps  to  resume  one  or  two  of 
the  remarks  that  I  made  the  other  day  when 
we  had  the  minister's  estimates  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  obviously  we  are  sup- 
porting the  bill  as  it  stands.  It's  a  very 
simple  bill  and  it's  about  the  most  straight- 
forward way  that  we  could  get  rid  of  a  very 
objectionable  section  in  the  Act.  Very  briefly, 
it's  just  being  taken  out  entirely  and  the 
minister  is  not  surrounding  it  with  ifs  or  ands 
or  buts.  It's  just  going  out,  and  it  should 
have  gone  out  a   long  time   ago. 

That  begs  the  question,  however,  of 
what  preparation  has  taken  place.  I'm  sorry 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment (Mrs.  Birch)  or  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice   (Mr,  Clement)   is  not  here. 

What  is  being  done  out  there  in  the  On- 
tario community  for  children  who  were  previ- 
ously being  sent  to  training  schools  under 
section  8?  What  proportion  of  these  kids  will 
still  wind  up  in  training  schools  because 
they  will  be  put  in  for  various  offences  under 
section  9,  but  would  have  been  put  in  under 
section  8  because  it  was  more  convenient? 
What's  going  to  happen  to  kids  who  are  in 
the  training  schools  right  now  under  section 
8?  I  think  that's  a  particularly  important 
question.  What  is  going  to  happen  with  the 
training  schools,  which  were  largely,  or  ex- 
clusively, dedicated  to  looking  after  kids  who 
came  in  under  section  8;  that  is,  the  training 
schools  that  were  for  girls?  Those  are  the 
main  questions  I  would  like  to  have  answered. 

Let  me  just  take  up  the  one  question  about 
kids  who  are  in  training  schools  right  now 
because  of  section  8  committals.  I  think  the 
minister  owes  an  explanation  now  of  what 
the  plans  are  for  these  particular  children. 
On  an  average,  they  stay  for  nine  months. 
In  certain  cases  they  may  stay  for  a  year  or 
more,  but  they  then  remain  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  ministry  for  a  period  which  may 
extend  for  as  long  as  five  or  six  years,  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

I  wasn't  able  to  be  here  for  the  second 
session  that  we  had  in  committee  on  the  min- 
ister's estimates  in  dealing  with  training 
schools.  I  don't  know  whether  the  minister, 
at  that  time,  gave  any  indication— but  my 
brief  perusal  of  the  debates  indicates  he  did 
not. 

There  are  no  particular  plans,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  changing 
those  sections  of  the  Act,  which  are  quite 
different  from  the  treatment  of  adult  offend- 
ers,   in    the    treatment   of   juvenile   offenders 
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and  of  kids  under  section  8.  They  permit 
the  ministry  to  keep  charge  of  a  child  for 
the  period  alter  it  leaves  training  school- 
not  just  for  a  few  months  or  for  a  period  of 
probation,  but  all  the  time  until  a  child 
reaches  the  age  of  18. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  we  face 
is  that  tomorrow  a  child,  which  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  want  to  put  in  as  being  unmanage- 
able, would  have  to  be  steered  into  a  com- 
munity facility  which  presumably  is  run  by 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices. Or,  maybe,  God  forbid,  they  will  try 
to  look  after  the  kid  in  its  home.  But  a  child 
who  is  released  from  a  training  school  today 
or  tomorrow,  who  had  been  put  in  under 
section  8,  could  still  be  committed  and  re- 
committed; will  still  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  training  school  administration 
for  a  period  of  up  to  four  or  five  years. 

I  would  like  an  assurance  from  the  ministry 
that  either  that  will  also  terminate  today 
or  that  there  is  a  plan  and  a  programme 
to  terminate  that  kind  of  tutelage  over  section 
8  kids,  who  are  now  within  the  system  over 
the  period  of,  say,  the  next  six  months;  or. 
realistically,  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  would  also  hke  a  commitment  from  the 
minister  that  the  children  who  are  in  train- 
ing schools  now  under  section  8  will  be  re- 
leased. I  would  like  to  know  when  they 
will  be  released  and  how  and  what  plans 
the  ministry  has.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  to 
continue  what,  in  effect,  amounts  to  a  sen- 
tence in  training  school  for  a  child  who 
hasn't  committed  an  ofiFence,  when  kids  no 
longer  will  be  put  into  training  schools  be- 
cause of  section  8  treatment. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  training 
schools  for  girls.  The  minister  may  recall  the 
figures  I  had,  which  I  put  into  the  record 
here,  that  something  like  three-quarters  of 
the  girls  who  were  admitted  to  training 
schools  have  been  admitted  under  section  8. 
As  I  recall,  there  are  at  least  two  training 
schools  for  girls,  exclusively,  plus  another 
two  or  three  that  are  coeducational. 

If  those  girls  being  admitted  were,  in  fact, 
unmanageable  or  deemed  to  be  vmmanage- 
able,  but  did  not  have  records  of  criminal 
offences,  then  the  minister  is  not  going  to 
get  them  in. 

I  think  that  he  should  tell  the  House  now 
what  are  the  plans  for  closing  down  girls' 
institutions  as  rapidly  as  possible  because, 
otherwise,  we  are  simply  going  to  waste 
money.  There  is  going  to  be  a  temptation 
of  trying  to  shovel  people  into  an  institution 
because  it's  there.  That,  obviously,  is  not  in 
line  with  this  particular  amendment. 


I  think,  also,  that  the  minister  should  give 
us  some  indication  of  what  the  overall 
record  of  the  ministry  is  liable  to  be  after 
the   section    8   referrals    are   terminated. 

As  I  recall— and  this  is  recently— some- 
thing like  half  of  the  kids  who  went  into 
training  school  had  never  committed  an 
offence,  and  had  never  been  convicted  of  an 
offence,  but  they  came  in  under  section  8. 
The  recidivism  rates  of  the  training  schools 
are  therefore  truly  remarkable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  you  think  that  somewhere  around  half 
of  the  kids  who  came  out  of  training  school 
were  back  there  or  in  another  institution 
within  18  months,  despite  the  fact  that  half 
of  them  who  went  in  hadn't  committed  any 
offence  at  all.  As  I  said  in  the  debate  earlier, 
they  are  training  schools  for  crime,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

When  one  considers  the  fact  that  police 
don't  catch  every  offender,  that  many  of  those 
responsible  for  burglaries,  shopliftings,  break 
and  enters,  and  offences  like  that  that  teen- 
agers may  commit,  or  may  have  attempted  to 
commit,  are  not  in  fact  ever  oaught-that 
is,  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  ever 
result  in  an  arrest  and  a  conviction— then 
one  has  to  wonder  whether  the  training 
schools  are)  in  fact  not  being  counterpro- 
ductive. If  that's  the  case  then,  as  I  suggested 
to  the  minister  before,  we  really  ought  to 
be  talking  about  closing  all  the  institutions 
down  rather  than  just  beginning  with  a  par- 
ticular end  of  the  problem. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  know  from  the  minister 
just  what  arrangements  are  being  made  about 
care  in  the  community  for  kids  who  formerly 
would  have  been  committed  to  training 
schools  under  section  8.  What  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  kids  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  committed  to  training  schools? 

I  would  like  to  assume  that  there  have 
been  been  some  plans  made  in  conjimction 
with  local  Children's  Aid  Societies,  the  Min- 
istry of  Community  and  Social  Services  and 
possibly  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  other 
agencies  of  government  which  may  be  in- 
volved. I  would  like  to  think  that  that  was 
the  case.  During  the  last  year  I  believe  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  300  or  400  kids  were 
admitted  to  the  training  school  system  under 
section  8. 

I  presume  the  problems  that  led  to  agen- 
cies wanting  them  committed  haven't  ended 
overnight.  It's  obvious,  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, that  they  would  like  to  see  care  in 
the  community  and  wherever  possible  care 
within  the  family  setting,  within  the  home. 
But  if  the  ministry  is  simply  agreeing  to 
abolish  section  8  and  not  taking  any  other 
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measures  at  all,  then  it's  a  typical  kind  of 
Tory  reform. 

It  is  rather  similar  to  the  reforms  that 
were  made  in  the  wake  of  the  Williston  re- 
port when  there  was  an  effort  to  get  kids 
out  into  the  community  and  out  of  govern- 
ment institutions,  but  there  was  no  corres- 
ponding effort  to  provide  the  institutions  in 
the  community.  The  government  cleared  out 
the  mental  hospitals;  it  tried  to  clear  out  in- 
stitutions for  the  retarded  and  places  like 
that.  But  in  that  effort  there  is  never  a  bal- 
ance at  the  other  end,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  community  is  capable  of  accommodating 
and  looking  after  the  people  who  are  in  fact 
cleared  out. 

Those  are  the  questions  I  wanted  to  raise 
with  the  minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope 
he  can  give  us  a  good  reply  to  those  par- 
ticular ones,  particularly  the  questions  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  section  8  kids 
who  are  now  either  in  training  schools  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  R,  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  thank 
the  hon.  members  for  Ottawa  Centre  and  for 
Lakeshore  for  supporting  this  bill— the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  particularly— and  the 
member  for  Essex-Kent. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  has 
brought  up  several  matters  that  we  did  dis- 
cuss during  my  estimates.  It's  unfortunate 
that  he  wasn't  able  to  be  here  when  we  went 
on  with  that  part  of  the  estimates.  Btit  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  and  I  just  want  to 
repeat  today,  that  an  interministerial  com- 
mittee has  already  been  set  up,  with  repre- 
sentations from  the  social  and  justice  policy 
fields,  to  review  the  co-ordination  of  chil- 
dren's services  in  the  province,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren and  those  children  who  have  been  sent 
into  oiM-  care. 

This  committee  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  set  up  an  implementation  plan 
for  the  transfer  of  responsibilities  from  this 
ministry  to  Community  and  Social  Services 
and  we  expect  it  is  going  to  take  them  several 
months  to  complete  their  job  and  then  of 
course  we  will  proclaim  the  Act  at  that  time. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we  are  very 
concerned  about  this  group  of  children,  not 
for  political  reasons;  we  are  just  as  con- 
cerned as  the  opposition  or  anyone  else  is 
because  we  feel  the  children  must  be  properly 
taken  care  of.  We  feel  each  child  who  has 


been  placed  in  our  care  under  section  8  at 
the  present  time  should  be  individually  re- 
viewed, bearing  in  mind  their  individual 
needs  under  the  new  legislation  and  making 
sure  that  plans  are  made  for  them  in  the 
future. 

As  far  as  closing  training  schools  com- 
pletely is  concerned,  we  don't  agree  on  this, 
the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  and  myself.  I 
feel,  like  the  majority  of  people  not  only  in 
this  province  and  this  country  but  around  the 
world  who  have  been  studying  the  situation, 
that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  a  train- 
ing school  facility  for  a  certain  type  of  child 
who  can't  be  handled  in  group  homes  or  in 
the  community. 

We  have  introduced  a  programme  of  clos- 
ing our  training  schools  when  there  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  them.  We'll  continue  that 
programme  but  I  don't  think  we  should  try 
to  kid  ourselves  by  saying  there  will  not  be 
a  need  for  any  type  of  facility  such  as  this.  In 
other  jurisdictions  where  they  have  closed 
them,  they  have  found  they  do  need  them. 

I  would  ask  the  House  to  give  approval  for 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  minr 
ister  permit  a  couple  of  questions  on  matters 
not  handled  in  his  reply?  Maybe  I  could  just 
pose  them  briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  they  are  brief,  perhaps  the 
minister  will  answer  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  will  happen  to  section  8 
kids  who  are  either  now  in  training  schools 
or  else  are  still  under  the  supervision  of  the 
training  school  ministry  when  this  Act  is  pro- 
claimed, as  the  minister  now  says,  in  several 
months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  replied  to  that.  I  said 
each  child's  wardship  would  be  individually 
reviewed,  taking  into  consideration  what  is 
best  in  each  particular  case.  They  will  be 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  To  committee,  Mr,   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  To  committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  committee 
of  the  whole. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  64,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Training  Schools  Act, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  member  wish  to 
speak  on  any  portion  of  this  bill?  If  so, 
which  section? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Section  2 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr,  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent  this  to 
committee  to  pursue  this  matter  a  bit  more 
with  the  minister.  The  minister  is  simply 
saying,  "Trust  us.  We'll  proclaim  the  bill 
sometime  when  we've  got  everything  else 
under  control.  We  will  review  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  the  kids  who  are  in  training 
school  right  now  under  section  8,"  That's  the 
end  of  it  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 

I  don't  think  that  should  be  the  end  of  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  looking  for  some 
mors  definite  commitments  from  the  minister. 
In  the  first  place,  how  soon  does  the  minister 
expect  it  will  be  possible  for  proclaiming  this 
bill?  What  is  his  deadline  for  proclaiming  it? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  I  have  not  got  any  deadline.  As  I 
said  earlier  we  want  to  make  sure  we  do 
have  provisions  for  looking  after  these  chil- 
dren. The  committee  is  set  up.  We  are  asking 
them  to  bring  in  the  implementation  plan. 
We  think  it  will  take  several  months  and,  you 
made  the  suggestion  yourself  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  perhaps  we  are  talking  about 
the  first  of  the  year.  Perhaps  we  are,  I'm  not 
prepared  to  say  this  would  be  July  1,  Sept,  1 
or  Oct,  1.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  matters 
we  must  continue  to  press  for  and  make  sure 
the  committee  does  act  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  we  can  get  it  under  way. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  next  ques- 
tion is,  since  you  are  now  getting  perhaps  40 
to  50  kids  coming  into  the  system  every 
month  under  section  8  will  there  be  any 
instructions  to  Children's  Aid  Societies,  the 
family  courts,  other  people  who  are  involved 
in  committals  to  training  schools  and  family 
court  judges  to  tell  them  to  cool  it  on  section 
8  committals  during  this  interim  period  while 
you  are  trying  to  set  up  other  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  This  is  what  the  com- 
m'ttee  is  set  up  for.  Maybe  the  committee 
will  make  any  recommendations,  I  have 
already  spoken  to  many  of  the  family  court 
judges  and  many  of  the  provincial  judges  as 
late  as  last  week.  I  am  anticipating  they  are 


going  to  do  so.  Once  they  know  this  bill  is 
passed— it  will  be  proclaimed  as  soon  as  we 
have  the  necessary  programme  set  up— I  can 
anticipate  their  co-operation.  I  don't  think 
this  is  a  particularly  big  problem;  it's  a  matter 
of  making  sure  that  the  children  are  properly 
looked  after,  and  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  the  minister's  attitude 
is  still,  "Just  trust  us,"  and  that's  about  all. 

What  about  kids  who  are  in  training  school 
right  now  and  were  committed  there  under 
section  8?  Will  they  have  to  find  themselves 
a  lawyer  and  fight  their  way  out?  What  will 
be  done  in  order  to  get  them  free  from  the 
tentacles  of  the  system,  which  is  a  real  prob- 
lem they  face  for  as  long  as  three  or  four 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Once  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  got  through  telling  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  it's  anticipated  each  one  of  these 
cases  will  be  dealt  with  individually.  There 
is  no  need  for  them  getting  a  lawyer  or 
fighting  anything.  This  will  be  done  for  them. 
We're  anxious  to  get  them  out  of  the  traini- 
ing  school  system.  We're  determined  to  do 
that.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  make 
sure  that  each  case  is  dealt  with  individually, 
and  we'll  make  sure  that  they  do  get  out  of 
the   training   school   system. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
is  huffing  and  puffing  a  little  bit  on  this,  I 
don't  understand  why.  After  a  certain  date- 
Sept.  1,  Aug.  1  or  maybe  Dec.  31  of  this 
year— a  family  court  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  send  a  kid  to  training  school  under  section 
8.  But  a  child  who  is  in  the  system  now  or 
who  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent of  his  friendly  neighbourhood  train- 
ing school  and  sent  back  in  the  community  at 
this  time  under  section  8  will  not  necessarily 
be  cut  ofi'  from  that  supervision  at  that  time. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  two  laws  being  put  in  here.  On  the  one 
hand,  we're  putting  in  a  law  that  says  sec- 
tion 8  is  wrong  and  we  are  ending  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say  it  wasn't  wrong 
to  send  a  kid  in  under  section  8,  nor  is  it 
wrong  to  keep  a  child  under  the  supervision 
of  the  training  school  system  under  section 
8  after  Dec.  31  or  whatever  the  cutoff  date 
is.   Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  agree.  Once  the  cutoff 
date  is  reached,  then  that's  cut  off,  yes;  they 
will  no  longer  be  under  our  care  and  there 
won't  be  anybody  admitted  to  our  care  under 
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section  8.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the 
meantime  we  must  make  sure  that  we  have 
social  and  family  services  and  the  other 
agencies  properly  set  up  so  they  can  handle 
these  children  and  not  just  leave  a  vacuum 
there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  make  a 
commitment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  child 
now  in  the  training  school  system  under  sec- 
tion 8,  whether  in  an  institution  or  imder  the 
supervision  of  one,  will  also  be  moved  over 
to  other  facilities  in  the  community  or  sent 
back  to  their  homes,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  child  left  in  the  system  under  section  8 
after  Dec.  31  or  whenever  the  date  of  Ae 
transition  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Definitely,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  appreciate  that  commit- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  and  on  that  point  I 
will  rest.  Thank  you. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  64  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one 
bill  without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  64,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Training 
Schools  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  PROVINCIAL 

SECRETARIAT  FOR  JUSTICE 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  on  my  feet  the  last  time  the  com- 
mittee met.  Let  me  see,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,    six— I   am   not   calling   a   vote— just   six 


Tories  in  the  House,  seven  including  yourself, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  call  yourself  a  Tory, 
but  you  are  above  all  that  when  you  are  sit- 
ting in  that  chair;  you  become  practically 
nothing.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five— five  New 
Democrats  alone— one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six  Liberals.  Why  must  it  always  be  this  way, 
Mr.  Chairman?  Oh,  does  the  House  leader 
ever  count? 

When  I  get  up  on  this  thing  I  am  going  to 
count  every  time  I  get  up,  and  since  I  get  up 
six  times  a  day.  I  will  be  counting  all  the  time. 
I  think  it's  iniquitous  that  you  shouldn't  have 
any  members  over  there,  whereas  we  have  to 
supply  the  quorums  all  the  time. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  think  the  actions  of 
the  hon.  member  are  despicable;  shouting  like 
that  in  this  assembly.  I  remember  counting 
very  well  one  other  evening  when— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Where  are  all  your  people?  It 
is  always  this  way.  I  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —there  were  only  two 
or  three  of  you,  I  have  forgotten  which. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  all  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Every  time  I  get  up  I  will 
count  to  see  who  is  here  and  who  isn't. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He  is  not 
out  of  order.  He  is  very  much  in  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  all  out  of  order. 
Will  we  go  on  with  the  estimates?  Now,  if  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  would  like  to  speak  to 
the  estimates. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  to  get  mad.  I  don't 
want  him  to  get  annoyed,  because  I  want  him 
to  be  in  good  humour  here  today.  I  will  speak 
to  my  House  leader  privately  if  I  may.  I  want 
him  to  be  in  good  humour  today. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  sweet  as  the  provincial 
secretary  is  and  with  all  the  light  in  the  world, 
I  am  sure  it  won't  get  through.  We  have 
spoken  before.  If  you  speak  harshly,  it  mat- 
ters not. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Despicable. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  you  speak  gently,  or  maybe 
if  you  whisper  to  the  beggar,  something  may 
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happen.  The  last  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went 
over  approximately  28  different  heads  of  law, 
which  was  designed  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  ministry  in  question  is  in  a  state  of  stag- 
nation and  that  nothing,  really  nothing,  of 
value  is  happening  despite  the  really  urgent 
need  in  area  after  area  which  I  discussed  at 
that  time.  There  is  no  point  in  recapitulating 
that. 

I  have  two  other  areas  which  1  shall  men- 
tion before  we  sit  dowTi  on  these  particular 
overall  comments.  One  has  to  do  with  a  per- 
haps somewhat  lofty  theme,  mainly  what  law 
is  all  about,  what  you  are  supposed  to  be  do- 
ing in  an  overall  way  since  you  have  tentacles 
in  and  influence  these  new  ministries  around 
you,  and  the  second  one  has  to  do  with  a  brief 
review  in  line  with  what  the  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  did  on  Friday  with 
respect  to  the  really  remarkable  statement 
that  you  made— you  see,  the  word  "remark- 
able" is  very  neutral  on  the  whole;  it  neither 
gives  any  condemnation  nor  any  condonation 
of  the  statement,  but  we  will  see  when  we  get 
to  it. 

That's  all  I  want  to  bring  up  at  this  par- 
ticular time  just  in  the  purview  of  the  over- 
view of  this  ministry,  which  is  precisely  de- 
signed to  have  an  overview,  a  wider  compass 
and  a  higher  perspective  of  the  whole  inter- 
relationships between  those  things  which  are 
most  specifically  directed  to  justice  policy  in 
the  province. 

For  100  years  in  British  law  we  have  been 
under  an  incubus,  a  bane.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  John  Austin,  back  in  1843  or  thereabouts, 
invented  a  theory  called  legal  positivism. 
Legal  positivism  has  permeated  our  law 
schools  ever  since.  It  has  bred  a  particular 
kind  of  mentality  in  lawyers,  a  carping,  nar- 
row, empirical  mentality  which  abnegates, 
which  denies  from  its  inception  a  vision  of  law 
as  having  first  of  all  anything  to  do  with 
morality.  For  John  Austin  and  for  generations 
of  legal  professors  in  the  law  schools,  in  the 
courts,  and  the— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hesitate  again  to  interrupt  my  friend, 
but  I  can't  see  a  quorum  here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  call 
one. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  it's  rather  disgusting. 
The  minister  can't  even  get  his  parliamentary 
assistant  here.  He's  down  for  $5,000  and  the 
minister  can't  even  get  him  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He's  probably  at  the 
committee  meeting. 


Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  probably.  His  estimates 
are  up;  he  should  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  work  in  many 
areas. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

The  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quoriun. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  I  was  saying,  before  I  was 
so  delightfully  interrupted,  the  overall  British 
view  of  law— and  it's  true  in  most  western 
countries— is  that  law  has  no  relationship  with 
any  other  discipline  at  all.  It  must  be  taken 
independently,  on  its  own. 

The  division  of  the  sciences  has  been  such 
that  what  was  previously  a  religious  influence 
in  law,  and  always  was  so  in  Hammurabi 
and  primitive  law,  where  there  were  other 
sanctions  and  where  there  was  a  deep  sense 
of  piety  invested  in  law,  it  was  rubbed  away. 
Where  moral  theory  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  either  in  terms  of  compassion  or 
mercy  on  one  side  of  the  fence  or  in  terms 
of  justice  on  the  other,  that  was  abrogated 
and  left  out  of  law;  there  was  no  central 
portion  to  play. 

It  basically  came  from  a  particular  and 
very  peculiar  image  of  man,  from  Thomas 
Hobbes  and  his  leviathan,  whose  basic  thesis 
was  that  man  is  a  beast  of  prey  and  that  we 
live,  all  of  us,  whether  we  know  it  or  not, 
whether  we  want  it  or  not,  as  aggressors.  We 
are  animals  from  the  jimgle  who  stalk  one 
another  and  who  would  devour  one  another 
if  we  got  the  opportunity.  That  is  the  basic 
background  that  permeates  British  law.  It 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  theories  of  violence 
in  this  society.  We'll  come  back  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

The  central  thesis,  then,  is  that  law  had 
one  purpose  and  one  only:  among  animals 
from  the  jungle,  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
maintain  a  form  of  order.  Order  became 
everything.  Order  still  is  uppermost  to  this 
day  in  our  law  schools  and  in  the  parhaments 
of  this  country,  and  all  over  the  western 
world— but  particularly  in  the  English  juris- 
prudence. It  is  very  peculiarly  British— that 
order  is  a  chief  end.  And  this  whether  it  is  a 
just  order,  whether  it  is  a  libertarian  order, 
whether  it  is  an  order  in  terms  of  the  com- 
mon good— that's  all  beside  the  point;  order 
is  primary. 

Therefore,  when  it  talks  about  things  like 
justice,  this  particular  theory,  which  is  so 
powerful,  says  that  justice  is  basically  to 
obey  the  law,  and  that  the  chief  virtue  in 
men,    therefore,    is    obedience;    and    to    the 
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extent  that  we  learn  to  obey  or  are  made  to 
obey,  that  the  law  has  point  in  purpose  and 
validity. 

A  socialist  theory  of  order  has  to  do  with 
justice,  basically.  It  says  justice  is  the  chief 
end  of  a  society  and  law  must  subserve  jus- 
tice. It  is  foimd  in  terms  of  class  interest  and 
in  terms  of  advantages  taken  by  individuals 
over  against  other  individuals  vdthin  a  society. 

The  liberal  theory  is  that  freedom  is  all 
important;  human  self-determination  in  a 
very  narrow,  individualistic  sense.  And  that 
the  law  has  one  end-purpose  and  one  only. 
It  is  not  to  serve  justice,  and  not  necessarily 
to  serve  order,  except  as  order  is  ancillary  to 
freedom,  and  therefore  to  the  extent  that  the 
law  makes  men  free  or  permits  them  by 
having  no  law  to  be  free.  Therefore,  in  that 
theory,  law  is  an  enemy.  It  is  something  that 
by  and  large  constricts,  restricts  and  im- 
prisons man.  Therefore  law,  the  state  and 
all  that,  is  to  be  scouted,  is  to  be  very 
suspicious  of  and  to  be  got  rid  of  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible. 

There  is  a  third  theory  which  comes  out 
of  cathohc  philosophy;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
basically.  It  is  that  the  whole  purpose  of  law 
is  not  freedom.  Freedom  for  Aquinas  is  a 
means,  a  method.  It  is  something  that  has 
to  be  given,  for  sure;  it  has  to  be  recognized, 
it  must  exist  for  the  ends  of  justice  or  other- 
wise the  law  will  have  no  force;  it  would  be 
for  evolution  of  human  development.  What  it 
is  basically  about  is  the  "common  good,"  as 
he  calls  it.  That  is  a  sense  that  all  elements 
of  the  population  are  listened  to  and  heard 
and  have  a  voice,  and  cognizances  taken  of 
their  needs,  over  and  against  any  particular 
weight  being  thrown  on  law  in  favour  of  any 
particular  element  in  the  society.  You  see, 
our  society  doesn't  measure  up  to  that  defini- 
tion of  the  good  purposes  and  the  funda- 
mental rationale  of  law.  We  fail  grievously  in 
this  regard. 

The  liberal  conception  has  had  a  certain 
day  in  the  sun  and  it  s  now  under  fire  because 
of  its  kinds  of  tolerances  that  it  had  written 
into  it.  It's  regrettable  to  see.  But  having  got 
the  handle  by  the  wrong  end  and  itot  seeing 
that  freedom  is  a  necessity  and  a  sine  qua 
non  for  social  justice,  it  has  placed  its  em- 
phasis on  that  point  solely,  to  the  exclusion  of 
justice  and  therefore  to  the  encouragement 
of  certain  forms  of  social  injustice.  I  put  to 
you  the  socialist  notion  of  law  subserving 
justice.  Where  it  doesn't  do  so,  then  grave 
questions  of  obedience  to  law  arise. 

There  is  the  theory  of  the  modern  status 
conformity— conformity  to  the  law  taken  as 
the  chief  end  and  good  of  a  civilization.  It 


therefore  has  no  amplitude,  no  scope,  no 
wider  vision,  and  no  sense  of  how  things  fit 
into  a  social  whole.  It's  taken  rigorously  just  as 
it  stands.  The  letter  of  the  law  must  be 
obeyed.  It  is  somehow  sacrosanct.  Law  is  a 
fact.  Law  is  a  command. 

In  fact,  law  isn't  a  command.  It's  a  direc- 
tive of  reason.  Those  who  think  that  its  chief 
function  is  to  command  all  the  time  and  that 
it  works  in  the  imperative  mood  mistake  its 
basic  purpose.  I  find,  standing  up  year  after 
year  in  this  House,  that  as  laws  are  handed 
down  that's  its  chief  motivation.  That's  the 
driving  force  behind  it.  Put  the  screws  on. 
It's  an  imperative.  It  will  twist  men  to  its 
purposes. 

The  liberals  find  that  unpalatable  too  be- 
cause it  doesn't  give  the  sense  of  autonomy, 
the  sense  of  self-determination  that  is  neces- 
sary for  men  to  grow  within  the  law  and  to 
act  as  a  soothing  and  suave  force,  bending 
human  nature  and  not  breaking  it  over  a 
particular  stump. 

These,  I  thought  I  would  make  mention  of, 
are  the  chief  theories  as  they  exist  in  the 
modem  world.  In  a  wider  sense,  as  I  always 
do  once  a  year  in  these  particular  estimates, 
I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record  a  few  re- 
marks about  this  type  of  subject  from  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  MacMurray,  a  Scottish 
philosopher,  a  man  of  84  years  of  age,  who 
lives  in  Scotland  today.  He  writes: 

So  we  are  brought  back  to  the  question 
of  justice.  What  is  justice,  we  ask?  How 
are  we  to  know  what  is  just  and  what  is 
unjust  in  human  relations?  Can  there  be 
any  other  standard  of  justice  than  the  law 
itself,  namely,  the  positivist  position?  This 
is  a  proper  question  indeed  and  yet  it  is 
not  the  primary  question.  The  really  im- 
portant question  is,  do  we  intend  justice 
or  not.  Justice  is  an  aspect  of  morality.  It 
is  a  restriction  which  I  oppose  on  my  own 
power  for  the  sake  of  others.  To  be  fair  in 
imy  dealings  with  others  means  that  1  do 
not  exploit  their  weakness  to  my  own 
advantage.  To  intend  justice  is  to  intend 
that  my  own  claim  shall  not  take  prece- 
dence over  the  claims  of  others. 

Therefore,  if  I  may  depart  from  the  text  for 
a  moment,  to  what  extent  is  this  society  just? 
To  what  extent  do  individuals  not  prefer  their 
own  claim  over  against  the  legitimate  claims 
of  others?  Not  very  much,  damn  it  and  thank 
you.  To  continue: 

Justice  is  an  obligation  that  each  of  us 
has  to  other  people.  I  cannot  be  just  to 
myself  except  in  a  strained  and  meta- 
phorical sense.  My  political  obligation  to 
maintain    the    law    is    derived    from    this 
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moral  obligation.  It  rests  upon  an  inten- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  my  freedom  of  action 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  injure  any- 
one who  is  affected  by  it. 

Now  the  law  is  a  mere  device.  It  has 
neither  hands  nor  feet.  To  be  effective,  it 
must  be  operated,  and  the  power  which 
operates  it  is  derived  from  all  those  against 
whom  it  operates  as  a  restriction  on  their 
freedom.  If  the  power  of  the  state  is  not 
to  be  misused,  then  those  whose  power 
maintains  it,  that  is,  the  society  whose  law 
it  is,  must  intend  justice.  Insofar  as  a 
society  intends  justice,  the  law  will  be 
properly  used;  insofar  as  this  is  not  the 
general  intention,  law  will  be  inevitably 
misused. 

Justice,  after  all,  is  the  negative  aspect  of 
morality  only,  the  minimum  of  morality 
that  can  be  demanded  as  necessary  to  the 
co-operation  of  free  agents,  the  negative 
of  habitual  rightness  in  action  without 
which  all  the  positive  aspects  of  morality 
lose  their  rightness.  Without  justice  as  the 
very  bare  minimum  you  have  nothing.  All 
the  rest  of  the  virtues  and  powers  of  men 
are  erected  upon  this  very  minimal  atten- 
tion to  other  persons. 

This  is  an  almost  impersonal,  highly  rule- 
wise  notion  of  morality,  as  though  it  were 
guided  by  a  whole  set  of  nostrums  like  the 
Ten  Commandments,  or  something  like  that, 
which  is  largely  alien  to  the  higher  reaches, 
but  he  is  consonant  vdth  the  theory  of  justice 
involved.  So,  this  is  a  theme  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  repeat  since  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
sees  fit  to  repeat  the  opposite  theme. 

In  a  society  such  as  ovirs  we  have  endemic 
violence.  We  have  followed  and  entrenched 
in  ovir  law  a  form  of  violence,  in  even  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  procedures  of  the  coinrt; 
namely,  the  adversary  system,  which  lawyers 
will  boast  of  as  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever 
come  down  the  pike.  The  adversary  system  is 
a  form  of  violence.  It  is  a  form  of  seeking  to 
overreach,  undermine  and  put  down  the  other 
guy.  The  co-operative  instinct  is  abnegated 
or  de-emphasized;  it  is  ferocious.  Of  course, 
it's  subtle  now,  subtle  as  a  stiletto,  when  you 
think  of  Scarlett  in  the  British  courts  and  his 
mode  of  operation— Machiavellian  subtle— the 
ability  to  go  behind  and  undermine  and  over- 
reach and  domineer  and  put  down.  This  en- 
trenched and  enfranchised  aggression  in  our 
society  takes  the  name  of  free  enterprise. 
That's  what  it  is  supposed  to  be— the  finest 
flower  of  a  civilization,  when  it  is  one  of 
the  weakest  reeds  upon  which  any  society  of 
men  ever  started  to  build  a  decent  relation- 
ship among  themselves. 


This  aggression,  I  say,  has  been  encour- 
aged. It  is  deep  in  our  society.  It  wins  all  the 
palms.  They  carry  away  the  loot  who  are 
most  inclined  in  this  particular  way.  This  is 
the  positivist  theory  in  law,  that  law  is  funda- 
mentally force;  that  he  who  is  the  most 
powerful  will  win.  A  thinker  called  Callicles 
set  it  out  in  "The  Republic";  3,000  years  ago 
it  was  thoroughly  discussed;  hundreds  of  men 
in  the  society  held  it  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
way  things  are  and  it  was  Socrates  who  went 
to  work  on  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  But  the 
lesson  has  never  managed  really  to  go 
through  and  here  we  stand  today  still  talking, 
listening  to  the  Premier  at  question  time  on 
the  same  subject,  having  engendered  and 
supported  and  found  benefit  from  a  society 
rife  with  violence,  rife  with  aggression, 
fimdamentally  founded  on  fear. 

That  is  where  violence  comes  from;  that's 
the  root  of  it— fear  of  oneself,  fear  of  the 
world  and  fear  of  others.  Ill  order  to  defend 
you  hit  and  you  hit  first  before  you  can  get 
hit,  because  die  defensive  mechanisms  are  all 
working.  The  society  has  grown  up  in  that 
particular  fashion  instead  of  meeting  some 
kind  of  symptom  out  there.  One  of  the  symp- 
toms is  the  adversary  system  in  the  courts. 
Another  symptom  is  violence  on  television. 
But  they  are  symptoms;  they  are  not  the 
disease. 

The  disease  is  basically  in  the  economic 
system  and  in  our  social  relationships.  If  you 
want  to  make  any  change  in  this,  when  are 
you  going  to  get  about  it?  In  order  to  do  so 
all  I  can  promise  you  is  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  everything  you  believe  in,  or 
ostensibly  believe  in,  because  in  some  part 
we  believe  in  the  co-operative  instinct  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Another  part  of  us,  be- 
cause of  the  positions  we  have  achieved  in 
society  and  because  of  the  entrenched  posi- 
tions we  wish  to  retain,  repudiate  what  we 
most  deeply  believe  and  we  go  on  every  day 
practising  the  old  thing  and  blaming  every- 
body else  for  certain  manifestations  of  it  out 
there— having  very  little  to  do  with  it,  be- 
cause "I  don't  watch  blue  movies  on  Friday 
night,"  the  Premier  says. 

Yes,  I  agree  with  my  leader;  I  watch  them 
once  in  a  while.  I  have  to  get  up  to  keep 
my  kids  from  watching  them,  but  I  agree 
with  them,  they  are  dreadfully  dull.  That 
is  the  dhief  thing  you  can  say  against  the 
wretched  thing.  If  they've  been  taken  off, 
that's  fine. 

I  suppose  you  could  go  on.  When  the  so- 
oalled  culture  estimates,  whatever  they  are, 
come  along,  I  intend  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  on  this  particular  subject. 
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In  the  meantime  we've  had  before  us 
opening  remarks  by  the  minister.  He  talks 
on  the  second  page  about  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing society,  rapidly  changing  times,  and  needs 
a  body  urgently  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
segments  of  the  rapidly  changing  scene 
around  him  in  the  justice  thing.  I  think  I 
have  Hayed  the  department  long  enough.  I 
agree  with  you— let's  get  on  with  it.  If  it  is 
that  important  it  should  occupy  your  first 
remark.  That  is  fine. 

The  interrelationship  of  the  ministries.  I've 
pointed  it  out  in  many  areas  and  in  areas 
which  you  don't  cover;  I  pointed  it  out  in 
terms  of  your  relationship  with  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr. 
Brunelle),  in  terms  of  your  relationships  with 
that  incredible  Environment  Minister  (Mr. 
W.  Newman)  and  the  terms  of  law  in  his  de- 
partment; to  snaflBe  them  in  once  in  a  while 
to  bring  them  into  dialogue  vdth  the  super- 
ministry,  if  you  are  going  to  retain  it  at  all. 
An  ongoing  input  from  people  who  are  par- 
ticularly well  equipped  to  see  the  issues  in 
this  regard,  namely  yourself  and  your  senior 
officials,  would  be  visited  upon  his  head,  too, 
because  that's  a  pretty  purblind  head  which 
has  very  little  sense  of  what  the  needs  are, 
particularly  ini  the  area  of  law  in  the  par- 
ticular area  of  environment. 

You  want  to  find  ways  and  means  within 
the  system  of  diverting  people  from  the 
courts  themselves  to  start  with;  and  when 
they  are  in  the  courts,  ways  of  diverting  them 
from  being  jailed,  necessarily.  You  are  work- 
ing on  various  schemes.  It  is  not  very  ex- 
plicit what  you've  got  in  your  mind  here; 
you  don't  say  particularly.  You  go  off  on  to 
that  incredible  series  of  questions  which  gave 
me  the  tenor  of  my  middle  remarks  a  few 
moments  ago. 

You  ask  a  question,  "To  what  extent  should 
the  government  intervene  in  the  regulation 
of  economic  and  market  activities  in  ordfer  to 
achieve  a  sound  financial  and  market  en- 
vironment in  terms  of  your  justice  ministry?" 
—I  admit  it  should  have  an  enormous  impact 
and  the  question  is  legitimately  put  but  it 
seems  a  little  far-fetched.  It  seems  to  me 
the  first  time  I've  ever  heard  a  Minister  of 
Justice  refer  to  matters  of  an  economic  im- 
port. With  that  in  mind  we  certainly  had  a 
lot  of  elbow  room  in  which  to  make  our 
initial  remarks  on  this  particular  occasion. 
It's  perfectly  right— to  what  extent  should  it?— 
bearing  in  mind  what  I  have  said  about  what 
the  ends  of  justice  and  the  ends  of  society 
really  ought  to  be. 

One  of  your  estimates  coming  up  in  the 
Attorney   General's    department    is    going    to 


show  an  enormous  $1  million  increase;  an- 
other $1  million  increase  in  another.  I  sup- 
pose this  all  has  to  do  with  the  stufi^  on  the 
fourth  page,  having  to  do  with  data  pro- 
cessing, the  expansion  of  statistical  informa- 
tion. I  couldn't  agree  more. 

The  amazing  thing  is  we've  reached  this 
degree  of  sophistication  in  this  society  with- 
out knowing  these  facts.  At  this  latter  day 
we  certainly  want  to  clue  ourselves  in  as  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  courts;  where  the 
convictions  go;  who  is  convicted;  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  There  are  no  figures  with 
respect  to  the  recidivist  rate;  no  figures  ap- 
parently with  respect  to  anything.  There  was 
free  enterprise  for  you.  You  know  nothing; 
you  pretend  you  know  nothing  and  you  do 
nothing  about  it. 

You  are  changing.  As  I  say,  every  day  we 
are  all  becoming  a  little  bit  more  like  us, 
the  socialists.  You  want  a  littie  insight,  a 
little  intelligence,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
great  "out  there"  and  you  want  to  be  able, 
in  this  particular  thing  to  plan  how  you  are 
going  to  work  things,  particularly  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  courts  and  that  whole 
thing  by  which  you  have  apparendy  been 
burned.  I  mean  the  reaction  against  you  by 
the  totally  conservative  milieu— the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  judges— thinking  their  toes 
are  going  to  be  stepped  upon  because  you're 
going  to  appoint  court  administrators. 

If  I  were  a  judge  I  think  it  would  be  the 
thing  I  would  want  first  so  as  to  be  able  to 
get  back  into  the  courtroom.  I  suppose  some 
of  them  have  forgotten  whatever  law  they 
ever  knew  and  therefore  are  terrified  to  get 
back  into  that  courtroom.  They're  like  school 
teachers  who  have  been  away  for  10  years. 
They  are  sitting  at  their  desks  and  rattling  off 
six  dozen  reports  for  you  a  week.  Now  you 
are  going  to  have  somebody  to  do  it  for 
them.  That's  great.  I  think  you  should  get  on 
with  it. 

I  know  you  set  up  a  pilot  study  project— 
I  forget  what  you  call  it— somewhere  down 
in  southwestern  Ontario  in  order,  gently, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  with  a  true  Tory 
sense  of  perspective,  gradually  to  test  the 
water  to  see  whether  or  not  it  will  work  and 
if  it  has  any  feasibility  at  all. 

Then  you  come  to  your  Thursday  gather- 
ings, those  pleasant  little  get-togethers  where 
you  appear  in  three  suits  of  clothes  with  sev- 
eral hats  and  sit  around  us,  as  my  friend  the 
member  for  Downsview  pointed  out,  leaping 
from  one  end  of  the  table  to  another,  con- 
tradicting yourself  and  giving  in  pro  tern 
through  one  side  of  your  mouth  and  taking 
it   away   with   the   other;    breathing   in   and 
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breathing  out,  both  at  the  same  time.  It  must 
be  a  wonderful  gymnastic  display  to  see  what 
happens  on  that  Thursday  morning,  particu- 
larly if  the  other  two  guys  don't  show  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  got  a  parliamentary 
assistant  who   doesn't  show  up  either. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  being  only  one  vote,  I 
don't  think  these  particular  estimates  will  be 
prolonged,  except  we  would  like  a  little  in- 
sight as  to  what  really  happens  on  various 
Thursday  mornings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
wrote  down  here:  "What  took  place  on 
Thursday,  July  29,  and  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
26?"  There  was  no  particular  reason  for  hav- 
ing those  dates;  I'm  sure  they're  not  red- 
letter  days  in  your  life.  Still,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  relationship 
between  the  OPP  and  Correctional  Services 
was  considered  on  that  particular  day  or 
what  went  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  that  before  or  after  he 
was  appointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Which  year? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Last  fall;  last  year. 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  1974. 

Mr.  Singer:  Careful,  he  might  not  have 
been  appointed  then. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You're  going  to  get  off  the 
hook,  are  you?  All  right,  don't  let  it  worry 
you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Make  it  this  last  month— or 
January. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  say  any  two  Thursdays 
in  January  and  February  to  see  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  what  the  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Turner)  did  at  those 
meetings?  He  was  on  the  committee,  wasn't 
he? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Your  role  with  respect  to 
native  peoples  is  commendable,  but  your  lip- 
service  to  participational  democracy  is  a 
constant  theme  without  substance,  as  far  as 
we  can  see.  I'm  talking  about  the  top  of 
page  9: 

The  secretariat  will  be  engaged  in  organ- 
izing meetings  across  the  province  with 
a  view  to  studying  the  question  of  how 
the  general  public  can  be  more  directly 
informed  of,  and  involved  and  consulted 
in,  the  whole  process  of  justice. 


La-di-da!  We'll  wait  and  see  on  that  particu- 
lar one. 

There  are  14  pages  and  they  tell  strikingly 
little.  They  are  kind  of  an  exercise  in  legal 
rhetoric,  which  is  not  the  kind  which  is  most 
mellifluous.  But  I  won't  run  you  down  on  it. 
If  you  want  to  make  that  kind  of  statement 
each  year,  fine.  I  would  put  a  little  more 
substance  in  it.  I'd  outline  precisely  what  I 
intended  to  do— not  so  much  padding,  not  so 
much  mere  sentimentality  and  a  little  more 
hard  facts  on  straight  law  as  to  what  the 
programme  should  be.  That  kind  of  state- 
ment can  be  valuable.  But  this  statement  is 
not  that  disvaluable;  for  your  first  time  up, 
we'll  forgive  you.  Don't  let  it  happen  again. 
You're  still  standing  at  $1  as  far  as  we're 
concerned  too.  We'll  get  around  to  your 
Attorney  Generalship  in  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice stood  up  at  10  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  April  29,  and  read  his  14  pages 
into  the  record,  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
thought  it  would  produce,  albeit  over  an 
interrupted  period  of  time,  such  a  torrent  of 
words  from  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  and  my  associate,  the  member 
for  Downsview.  So  it  is  with  some  diffidence 
that  I  rise  to  extract  from  the  provincial 
secretary's  speech  my  version  of  what  he  was 
trying  to  say  to  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  can,  good  luck  to  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  not  say  anything,  Vern. 

Mr.  Renwick:  First  of  all,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  and  despite  the  difference  in  view- 
point as  to  whether  there  should  or  should 
not  be  a  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  with 
this  particular  grouping  of  ministries  over 
which  he  has  some  responsibilities  for  co- 
ordinating policy,  I  am  going  to  accept  it 
that  we  do  have  one  at  the  present  time.  In 
all  likelihood  some  version  of  it  would  be 
retained  by  this  party  should  it  become  the 
government. 

Apropos,  first  of  all,  of  nothing  at  all,  other 
than  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
vincial secretary,  I  was  intrigued  at  the 
opening  of  the  courts— I  say  apropos  of 
nothing  at  all  because  I  have  wondered  just 
exactly  what  the  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada  was  trying  to  say  at  the 
opening  of  the  courts  on  Jan.  6,  1975,  and 
it  really  bears  little  relationship  that  I  can 
see  to  what  I  basically  want  to  say  about 
the  minister's  speech.  But  perhaps  he  would 
ponder  on  it. 
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Perhaps  he  would  at  some  point  indicate, 
not  to  us,  but  in  the  discussions  which  he 
may  have  in  his  position  as  ex  officio  bencher 
of  the  Law  Society,  what  the  responsibility 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  is  when  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
address  the  judges  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  court. 

Is  he  speaking  just  for  himself?  In  other 
words,  the  night  before,  does  it  suddenly 
dawn  on  him  that  he  has  to  make  a  few 
opening  remarks  the  next  day,  so  he  feels  free 
to  make  whatever  remarks  he  may  wish  to 
make?  Does  he  speak  for  the  governing  body 
of  the  Law  Society  in  making  the  opening 
remarks?  If  he  does  so  speak,  I  think  these 
remarks  which  he  made  on  Jan.  6  deserve 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice,  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, being  as  he  is  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada?  Am  I 
correct  in  that  you  are,  ex  officio,  a  bencher 
of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  For  life. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  regardless  of  how  long 
your  tenure  in  office  is  you  are  ex  officio  for 
the  rest  of  your  life? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  By  statute. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Stuart  Thorn,  who  was 
then  the  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  and 
may  still  be— 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  was? 

Mr,  Renwick:  Stuart  Thom. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  still  continues  to  be  the 
treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Can- 
ada. He  said: 

My  Lords,  it  would  be  idle  to  make  a 
pretence  of  believing  that  the  year  that 
lies  ahead  will  be  an  easy  one.  The  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressures  that  are  building 
up  in  the  community  will  place  an  in- 
creasing strain  upon  established  institutions 
and  the  courts  over  which  Your  Lordships 
preside  will  not  be  spared. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  bar 
and  to  all  right-thinking  citizens- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Who  are  they? 
Mr.  Singer:  Tories. 

Mr.  Renwidc:  To  continue: 

—that  whatever  the  pressures  and  strains 
may  be,  the  courts  will  continue  to  perform 
their  proper  function  in  full  accord  with  the 


traditions  of  competence  and  justice  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  past. 

Well,  that  form  of  polite  rhetoric  for  an 
opening  paragraph  is  not  something  that  I 
would  question.  I  suppose  somewhat  similar 
words  would  be  said  by  anyone  in  that  posi- 
tion. The  next  paragraph  or  two  concern  me, 
and  again  I  pick  up  the  quote: 

A  serious  risk  of  damage  to  the  integrity 
of  the  judicial  system  is  posed  by  the  in- 
creasing custom  of  our  political  masters- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  you. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  says: 

—to  attempt  to  avoid  the  responsibilities 
which  are  those  of  the  Legislature  and  of 
government  by  imposing  on  the  courts  the 
burden  of  attempting  to  enforce  laws  which 
are  ill  conceived  and  on  occasions  were  not 
even  meant  to  be  enforced  by  those  who 
put  them  on  the  statute  books.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Deschenes,  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Quebec,  in  September  last  year  refused  to 
impose  judicial  penalties  on  a  large  group 
of  strikers- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  is  about  to  do  it  again 
today. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  continue: 

—at  the  instigation  of  the  civil  authorities 
who  were  seeking  to  use  this  method  to  put 
down  an  admittedly  illegal  strike.  He  said 
that  the  political  power  does  not  have  the 
right  to  leave  the  judicial  power  to  rule  on 
social  conflicts  within  the  unsatisfactory 
framework  of  the  present  law.  It  does  not 
have  the  right  to  unload  on  the  judicial 
power  its  political  obligations.  The  court 
must  always  make  use  of  its  repressive 
power  with  circumspection,  must  not  col- 
laborate with  an  action  bound  in  advance 
to  fail  and  unsuitable  for  resolving  a  dis- 
pute which  is  a  matter  for  the  political 
authority. 

My  lords,  the  courts  cannot  fulfil  their 
basic  function  of  upholding  the  rule  of  law 
if  public  acceptance  of  their  integrity  is 
undermined.  Chief  Justice  Deschenes  was 
attempting  in  a  way  which  may  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
government  and  the  politicians  that  the 
rule  of  law  is  their  responsibility  too. 

I  find  that,  Mr.  Chairman— not  the  criticism 
of  your  government— a  strangely  ambivalent 
statement,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  head  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  Law  Society,  I 
leave  it  for  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice perhaps  to  ponder  and  to  think  about.  It 
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causes  me  some  grave  concern,  simply  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  laws 
which  this  assembly  pass  are  passed  with 
some  degree  of  due  deliberation,  regardless 
of  whether  on  occasion  there  is  or  is  not  a 
quorum  in  this  assembly,  fter  they  have  pre- 
sumably been  conceived  by  and  put  forward 
in  the  assembly  after  due  consideration  by  the 
government— and  I  am  speaking  now  in  a  non- 
partisan sense— they  are  debated,  albeit  not 
perfectly  but  albeit  publicly  and  albeit  many 
times  in  committee. 

It  ill  behoves  the  leader  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  without 
having  made  any  effort  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  the  legislation  is  passed,  to 
suggest  that  of  the  laws  which  are  passed 
by  this  assembly.  To  call  this  assembly  or 
the  government  the  political  masters  of  the 
judges  is  a  non-contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  our  system  is  about  and 
how  it  functions. 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  interjected  that  by  coincidence  Chief 
Justice  Deschenes  is  being  asked  today 
a  very  similar  question,  because  we  do  not 
know  any  more  than  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  knew  how  it  was  going 
to  enforce  a  back-to-work  order.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  words  or  the  rule,  "the  suprem- 
acy of  Parliament"  and  the  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  federal  Parliament  about 
the  return  to  work  of  the  dockworkers  is  one 
which  is  not  isolated  to  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec but  is  a  very  real  problem  which  we 
here  in  this  assembly  should  be  considering. 
Regardless  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  what- 
ever the  partisan  political  judgement  of  those 
in  opposition  may  be  about  the  law  of  this 
assembly,  there  is  unanimous  agreement,  I 
believe,  amongst  the  members  of  the  assembly 
and  amongst  the  people  whom  we  represent 
that  if  this  assembly  does  pass  a  back-to- 
work  order  there  must  be  an  efficient  and 
fair  method  by  which  that  law  is  implemented. 

Strangely  enough,  I  would  like  to  hear  at 
some  point  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  or  in  his  capacity  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral later  on  just  how  a  back-to-work  order 
of  this  assembly,  being  a  law  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  is  enforced  against  those 
persons  who  are  in  breach  of  it.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  it  will  be  enforced  in  the  same 
method  as  any  other  law  would  be  enforced, 
but  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  in  the 
kind  of  situation  where  there  was  substantial 
disobedience  of  such  a  law  by  a  substantial 
number  of  citizens,  who  obviously  would  be 
acting  in  what  they  considered  to  be  within 
their  right  to  object  to  that  law,  a  govern- 


ment such  as  this  would  proceed  to  enforce 
that  kind  of  a  law.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant, if  we  are  concerned  as  we  all  are 
about  the  security  of  our  society,  that  we 
understand  the  methods  by  which  a  govern- 
ment will  enforce  a  back-to-work  order. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  unique  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  over  citizens 
who  believe  themseh'es  to  be  in  the  right. 
Therefore  it  is  particularly  a  political  law  in 
that  sense  rather  than  a  criminal  law.  I  leave 
that  for  what  it's  worth.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  that  I 
don't  think  we  can  ignore  the  procedural 
steps  by  which  an  assembly  such  as  this 
should  enforce  that  kind  of  law. 

Having  made  those  two  remarks,  basically 
flowing  out  of  the  ambivalent  and  rather 
strange  remarks— to  me  in  any  event— of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upi>er  Can- 
ada and  the  problem  inherent  in  what  might 
have  happened  in  the  TTC  strike  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  happened  for  four  days 
and  then  it  stopped. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —and  is  happening,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  the  dock  workers'  strike.  I 
think  it  is  a  problem  to  which  government 
has  to  address  its  attention,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  government  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  impartial  and 
effective  but  sensitive  application  of  the  laws 
of  the  province. 

Turning  now,  if  I  may  to  the  address  which 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  made  a 
week  ago  in  the  House,  I  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  times  he  mentioned  the  words 
crime,  criminal  justice,  control  of  crime,  the 
crime  problem,  the  limiting  of  criminal  activ- 
ity, crime  prevention,  the  awareness  of  the 
public  of  the  true  nature  of  crime  and  a  ref- 
erence to  some  survey  polls.  There  w^as  a 
rising  crescendo  about  public  participation  in 
discussions  of  these  problems  about  the  nature 
of  crime,  ending  in  the  final  crescendo  of  his 
address  that  we're  going  to  host  an  inter- 
national conference  to  deal  wdth  crime  and 
the  treatment  of  the  offender. 

I  don't  know  exactly  who  wrote  this  speech. 
I  have  a  feeling  the  provincial  secretary 
either  wrote  it  himself  or  had  a  substantial 
part  in  rewriting  it  because  it  sounds  very 
much  like  the  provincial  secretary.  I  think 
that's  what  concerns  me  about  it.  I  have 
become  a  fairly  avid  watcher  of  certain 
ministers  in  the  government  through  their 
public  speeches  which  come  across  our  desk. 
Some  I  read  for  amusement;  some  for  the 
Boy   Scout   enthusiasm   which  they   bring  to 
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their  tasks.  I  do  read  what  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says.  I  do  read  what  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  says  and  on  occasion  I 
read  what  the  Premier  has  to  say  if  they 
bear  on  matters  which  appear  to  have  any 
significance. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  secretary's 
speech  in  this  context  is  I  can't  tell  whether 
or  not  his  whole  speech  is  hinged  upon  a 
survey  or  surveys  of  attitudes  and  responses 
of  the  public  done  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  in  its  political 
role.  Or  whether  or  not  his  speech  is  hinged 
upon  a  survey  or  surveys  done  by  the  min- 
istry in  its  role  of  government;  by  the  Prov- 
incial Secretariat  for  Justice,  by  the  Attorney 
General's  department,  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's department,  or  by  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations. 

I  suspect  that  it's  the  former;  that  we  are 
seeing  introduced  into  the  address  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  the  attitudinal 
response  of  people  in  Ontario  through  a  sur- 
vey conducted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  my  suspicions,  I  hope  the  minister  will 
allay  them.  I  quote  from  his  speech: 

While  it  is  true  that  surveys  of  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  to  crime  indicate  that  people 
do  not  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  society,  those  same  sur- 
veys indicate  that  while  there  is  no  general 
alarm  there  is  concern  that  what  has  hap- 
pened south  of  us  could  happen  here  and 
there  is  a  determination  that  it  must  not 
happen  here. 

Well,  the  first  questions  of  importance  to  me 
are:  What  are  those  surveys?  Where  are  they? 
What  are  the  questions  which  were  asked? 
What  was  the  result  of  those  surveys?  Will 
the  provincial  secretary  make  them  public? 
Or  how  did  he  come  by  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  major  statement  in  his  address? 

I  suppose  it's  fair  to  say  that  with  one  ex- 
ception the  society  of  the  United  States  differs 
not  in  quality  but  in  degree  only  from  the 
society  that  we  have  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. I  certainly  didn't  read  into  what  the 
provincial  secretary  said  any  sense  of  a  holier 
than  thou  attitude  about  we  being  diff"erent 
from  those  south  of  the  border.  The  one 
qualitative  distinction,  of  course,  is  the  obvi- 
ous one.  It  is  the  extent  and  degree  of  racism 
in  the  United  States  society,  which  has  been 
documented  many  times  and  has  been  docu- 
mented both  authoritatively  and  otherwise  for 
a  long,  long  time.  That  racism,  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  United  States  society,  is  perhaps 
not  a  visible  theme  here. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  that  I  want  to 
express  my  concern  that  there  may  well  be 
not  a  qualitative  distinction,  but  really  only 
one  of  degree  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  on 
the  question  of  racism  based  on  colour.  It 
may  well  be  that  given  the  same  kind  of  pres- 
sures in  a  different  degree  in  Ontario,  white 
racism  would  be  a  dominant  problem  for  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and  for  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor  General 
and  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
(Mr.  Potter).  I'll  perhaps  come  back  to  that 
in  a  moment  or  two. 

Certainly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  minis- 
tries have  watched— the  Solicitor  General's 
department,  and  before  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's department  the  Attorney  General's  de- 
partment—an immense  increase  in  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  police  forces  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I  would  suggest  that  if  one  looked 
at  the  figures— and  if  I  have  time  before  we 
come  to  the  Solicitor  General's  estimates,  I 
intend  to  do  so— we  will  see  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  number  of  actual  dollars  which 
are  spent  on  the  police  forces.  A  substantial 
part  of  that,  of  course,  goes  for  salaries  and 
recruitment  in  order  to  recruit  personnel  for 
the  police  forces  in  Ontario.  But  a  very  sub- 
stantial other  part  goes  with  respect  to  their 
inventory  of  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  the 
purpose  of  crime  detection  and  crime  pre- 
vention. 

So  when  the  minister  says— as  he  does  in 
another  part  of  his  address— that  our  neigh- 
bours to  the  south  have  poured  in  an  immense 
numbers  of  dollars  but  haven't  slowed  the 
rate  of  increase  in  crime,  he  is  drawing  what 
I  believe  would  be  an  exact  paralled  to  what 
has  happened  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We 
have  already  poured  in  immense  numbers  of 
dollars,  and  we  are  being  pressed  to  pour  an 
immeasurable  number  of  more  dollars  into 
the  police  forces.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  faced  with  this  anomaly  of  a  constantly 
rising  rate  of  crime. 

Well,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I'm  rather 
surprised  at  the  minister  using  one  lone 
isolated  statistic.  He  carefully  said  he  didn't 
want  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  in  making  use  of 
one  isolated  statistic  he  certainly  could  cause 
a  reasonable  amount  of  alarm,  when  he 
stated  that  in  the  past  six  months  the  total 
number  of  people  held  in  the  Toronto  Jail 
increased  by  nearly  40  per  cent.  Left  alone, 
that  is  an  alarming  statement;  and  I  would 
trust  that  during  the  coiurse  of  his  remarks 
he  will  give  me  some  idea  of  what  is  behind 
that  statistic,  because  it  is  a  meaningless  one, 
without  all  of  the  kinds  of  distinctions  that 
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need  to  be  made  before  that  one  is  dropped 
before  the  pubHc  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  why  they  need  a  com- 
puter—so they  can  select  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  agree,  although  I  don't 
think  the  provincial  secretary  intends  me  to 
agree,  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  crime 
by  doing  what,  in  this  gracious  language  of 
our  times,  our  neighbours  to  the  south  did, 
of  throwing  millions  of  dollars  into  their 
forces.  I  don't  think  that  does  an  injustice  to 
the    provincial    secretary's    words. 

There  was  a  fascinating  lead  editorial— 
I  suppose  one  would  call  it  that,  but  it's  al- 
ways called  Notes  and  Comments— that  ap- 
peared in  the  ew  Yorker  magazine  on  Jan.  6, 
1975.  It's  quite  brief  but  quite  appropriate 
for  the  tone  which  is  running  through  the 
provincial  secretary's  remarks. 

This  is  from  the  Jan.  6,  1975,  issue  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  of  which  on  occasion 
I'm  a  devoted  reader: 

The  other  day,  as  we  were  reading  that 
the  figures  on  crime  in  the  United  States  had 
gone  up  once  again,  we  were  reminded  of 
a  phrase  that  we  had  not  'heard  for  quite 
a  while:  Law  and  order.  We  could  clearly 
remember  the  time  not  so  very  long  ago 
when  we  had  heard  about  almost  nothing 
else.  Candidates  for  oflBce  in  particular  had 
been  preoccupied  with  the  subject;  each 
one  had  said  that  if  he  was  not  elected, 
crime  rates  would  rise.  In  Congress,  one 
"tough"  measure  after  another  was  passed, 
in  many  instances,  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. The  measures  included  provisions 
for  "no-knock"  entry  into  private  homes  by 
the  police,  provisions  for  the  "preventive 
detention"  of  certain  criminal  suspects  and 
other  seemingly  unconstitutional  measures. 
President  Nixon  promised  to  alter  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Supreme  Court;  "soft- 
headed" justices  were  to  be  replaced  by 
"strict  constructionists."  The  President  also 
asserted  that  criminals  should  be  treated 
"without  pity"  and  proposed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  some  offences 
—a  penalty  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
struck  down  only  a  few  months  earlier. 
The  mood  of  the  public  grew  panicky, 
too.  We  remember  that  in  our  city  [speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  New  York]  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear,  almost  of  terror,  developed. 
The  streets  emptied  at  night.  People 
stopped  going  to  the  theatre  because  they 
were  afraid  of  being  mugged  on  the  way 
home.  Our  taxis  came  to  be  equipped  with 
grimy,  transparent  plastic  shields  between 
the  rider  and  the  driver. 


But  none  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
politicians  or  anyone  else  worked.  All  were 
false  cures,  as  many  of  the  men  who  pro- 
posed them  and  voted  for  them  well  knew 
even  as  they  did  so.  Then,  rather  suddenly, 
in  the  months  following  Richard  Nixon's 
fall,  the  atmosphere  changed.  The  scare 
words  vanished  from  the  lips  of  the  politi- 
cian. The  no-knock  law  was  repealed.  The 
theatres  filled  up  again.  But  it  was  only  the 
atmosphere  that  changed.  As  far  as  any- 
one had  been  able  to  tell,  the  fall  of 
President  Nixon  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  the  crime  rate.  In  the  last  decadte  or 
so,  a  wave  of  fear  swept  over  the  nation 
and  then  subsided.  Politicians,  the  press 
and  television  took  up  the  issue  of  crime 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  dropped  it.  The 
spread  of  crime  was  a  real  and  enduring 
affliction,  but  the  campaign  to  cope  with  it 
turned  out  to  be  illusory  and  evanescent, 
and  vanished  like  last  year's  fad.  What  it 
left  behind  is  what  we  see  around  us  now, 
a  collection  of  damaged  institutions;  a 
deeper  suspicion  than  ever  among  citizens 
that  what  they  hear  from  public  men  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  conditions  of 
their  daily  lives;  and  a  rising  rate  of  crime. 

It  says  very  well  what  I  wanted  to  say  about 
that  aspect  of  the  provincial  secretary's  re- 
marks, because  I  want  to  ask  him  now  is  he 
serious  about  what  he  is  talking  about? 

If  he  is  serious  about  what  he  is  talking 
about,  then  he  can,  with  whatever  qualifica- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  family  compact  he 
wishes  to  make,  read  with  some  considerable 
detail  and  have  his  secretariat  read  not  only 
the  report  of  the  President's  commission  on 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence  in  the 
United  States  and  the  long  list  of  recom- 
mendations which  came  out  of  that  commis- 
sion, but  many  of  the  supporting  papers  of 
the  task  forces  which  worked  on  that  crime 
commission  and  many  of  the  documents 
which  have  been  produced  since  then,  as 
enlargements  up  on  monographs  which  were 
commissioned  for  that  commission  or  as  work 
which  was  stimulated  amongst  persons  who 
had  worked  for  the  commission,  or  had  been 
asked  to  contribute,  or  as  other  books  and 
other  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time. 

I  say  again  that  in  my  judgement  our 
society  differs  only  in  degree  and  very  little  in 
quality  from  that  of  the  society  to  the  south 
of  us.  I  vdll  say  that  the  causes  of  crime  have 
been  isolated  by  that  commission  and  the 
steps  outlined  which  need  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  try  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  the 
kind  of  violence  which  our  society  cannot 
afford  to  tolerate,  without  dreaming  for  one 
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single  moment  that  we  are  going  to  isolate  or 
eliminate  all  crime  and  all  violence  in  the 
society.  Perhaps  my  friends  across  the  floor 
could  conduct  their  part  of  this  debate  outside, 
side. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  particular  report  is  in 
my  judgement  a  brilliant  document  about 
what  we  are  all  really  talking  about.  I  think 
it  is  what  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
was  trying  to  talk  about  when  in  this  address 
cf  his  he  tried  to  devote  himself  to  the 
problem  of  the  theme  of  crime  in  the  society. 
I'm  going  to  equate  for  a  moment  crime  with 
violence,  because  I  think  that's  the  area 
where  people  are  concerned  with  whatever 
need  be  done  amongst  the  ministries  of  the 
government  to  try  to  assist  in  some  way. 

I    want    to    refer    to    what    was    called    a 
progress  report  which  was  made  very  early  in 
lh3   course  of  the  hearings   of  that  commis- 
sion.   It   was    very    brief   and    was    simply   a 
progress  report.  I'm  not  going  to  quote  it  all 
at    length.    My    friend    and    colleague    from 
Lakeshore  has   given   some  of  the   historical 
references    that   have    come    to    his   mind    in 
dealing    with    this    question    of    crime    and, 
particularly,    violent    crime.    I    do    want    to 
quote  one  or  two  paragraphs  from  this  pro- 
gress  report,   with   which   I'm   sure  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Lakeshore,  will  agree: 
Man,  said   Aristotle,   is   a  social  animal. 
Man's    abihty    to    create   social    order    has 
enabled   him  to   embrace  for  human  pur- 
poses   the    challenges    and    opportunities 
of    the    environment.    The    condition    for 
social    order   came    in    time    to    be    known 
as   the  state   and   the   rules  of  its   mainte- 
nance the  law.    But  interwoven  in  human 
history  with  the  strand  of  social  order  and 
co-operative    behaviour    is    the    strand    of 
violence.    From   Genesis   and   Iliad   to  this 
morning's  newspaper  the  story  of  civiliza- 
tion has  also  included  the  story  of  man's 
violence  towards  other  men. 

Historically,  men  have  not  acted  on  the 
principle  that  all  violence  is  to  be  avoided. 
Our  nation  [and  I  could  say  Ontario]  is 
no  exception.  Like  all  others,  our  society 
has  recognized  some  uses  of  violence  as 
necessary  and  legitimate  and  some  as  un- 
acceptable and  illegitimate. 

Well,  I  commend  that  progress  report  to  the 
ministry,  because  what  we  are  really  trying 
to  say  is  that  not  that  we  are  going  to  try 
and  eliminate  violent  crimes— or,  indeed, 
crime  in  its  non-violent  sense.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  have  the  institutions  of  the  society  and 


the  basic  conditions  under  which  people  live 
respond  in  a  way  which  will  localize,  with- 
out repressing,  the  incidents  of  violence 
which  do  occur.  The  only  way  that  I  know 
of  is  if  we  understand  what  it  is  about. 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  without  im- 
mense guidance  from  the  ministry— in  other 
words,  without  the  ministry  saying  to  the 
public  at  their  public  meetings:  "You  have 
a  right  to  know  what  we  think  about  the 
nature  of  crime"— that  the  ministry  is  not 
going  to  get  any  public  input  of  any  real 
significance  from  what  you  refer  to  as  the 
public.  And  I  must  say  that  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  the  silent  majority  creep  back 
into  the  minister's  remarks,  because  the  silent 
majority  is  the  group  to  which  he  is  going 
to   appeal.    He   states: 

This  brings  me  to  the  whole  question 
of  input  to  the  process  from  that  over- 
whelming majority  who  are  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  system  on  one  side  of  the 
other,  but  feel  quite  rightly  that  they  have 
a  stake  in  ensuring  that  public  safety  and 
protection,  public  order  and  equality  be- 
fore the  law  are  maintained. 

Well,  that's  the  Tory  version  of  the  silent 
majority.  And  the  minister  is  going  to  involve 
them  in  discussions  about  what  he  will  only 
refer  to  in  his  paper  as  the  nature  of  crime, 
crime. 

It's  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  nature 
of  crime— and  this  is  one  of  the  delights 
about  this  particular  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice;  it  seems  to  be  almost  a  put-down 
of  the  announced  royal  commission  on 
violence  on  television  and  through  the  media. 
And  it's  very  much  worth  quoting,  because 
in  the  same  section  of  his  remarks  where 
he  refers  to  convening  these  public  meetings, 
he  goes  on  and  says: 

It  is  also  our  intention  at  such  meetings 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  public  of  the  true  nature 
of  crime,  which  is  not  always  the  same 
as  the  impression  that  some  may  have 
from  viewing  films  or  television  shows 
fwhich  emanate  largely  from  another 
country  and  portray  accurately  or  inac- 
curately a  totally  different  society.  But 
different  or  not,  there  is  always  a  very 
real  danger  that  given  constant  exposure 
people  confuse  the  image   with  reality. 

Well,  I  think  at  least  he  has  some  concern 
about  the  validity  of  this  royal  commission 
that  is  going  to  look  into  the  question  of 
violence  in  the  media  and  on  television. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  doesn't  he  speak  to  the 
Premier  about  this?  Bring  him  into  the  min- 
ister's camp. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  make  the  caveat— which  I 
know  very  well,  since  the  minister  comes 
from  Niagara  Falls— that  he  doesn't  really 
mean  to  say  that  the  people  who  live  in 
New  York  State  or  in  Michigan  or  in  Illinois 
or  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  perhaps  happen  to  know  much 
better,  are  in  a  totally  different  society. 
Indeed,  this  government  has  been  engaged 
in  interconnecting  the  southern  part  of  On- 
tario, and  indeed  the  whole  of  Ontario, 
inextricably  with  that  society.  And  it  is  not 
a  totally  different  society. 

All  right.  That's  about  the  only  indication 
in  his  speech  as  to  what  he  thinks  is  the 
true  nature  of  crime.  If  you  are  going  to 
the  public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
an  anxiety  among  the  public  for  the  purposes 
of  enforcing  what  has  come  through  the 
press  as  a  matter  of  concern  in  the  society 
about  law  and  order,  if  that  is'  the  purpose 
of  your  public  meetings,  forget  it.  Don't 
play  that  kind  of  contrived  political  game. 

If  your  purpose  is  significantly  to  engage 
the  public  in  some  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  what  you  refer  to  as  the  true 
nature  of  crime,  I  think  the  public  is  en- 
tiitled  not  to  some  necessarly  definitive 
statement— because  it  is  an  immensely  com- 
plex topic  and  there  are  any  number  of 
theories  about  the  nature  of  crime— but  at 
least  some  kind  of  a  green  paper.  If  you 
can  have  a  green  paper  on  Sunday  store 
closings,  surely  the  public  is  much  more  en- 
titled to  get  a  green  paper  on  the  nature 
of  crime  or  the  theories  about  the  nature  of 
crime. 

Maybe  out  of  an  amalgam  of  all  the 
theories  about  the  nature  of  crime  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  some  useful  and  valuable 
public  input  into  that  particular  debate. 
Without  that,  there  is  no  way  the  public 
you  want  to  engage  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate. There  will  be  an  isolated  number  of 
specialists  who  may  very  well  come  to  your 
meetings  along  with  other  people  who  expect 
to  learn  something  from  the  meetings;  an 
isolated  number  of  people  who  are  specialists 
in  various  areas  of  the  field  who  will  mon- 
opolize the  meetings  and  who  will  make 
their  statements  about  positions  they  believe 
the  ministry  should  take. 

(How  many  theories  are  there?.  I  know 
very  few  of  them.  There  is  the  riff-raff 
theory,  which  is  a  Avidely  held  one.  Every- 
thing would  be  fine  if  we  could  get  rid  of 
the     riff-raff.     It's     the     equivalent     in    the 


criminal  sphere  of  the  small  band  of  revo- 
lutionaries who  travel  around  the  world 
causing  unrest  in  what  are  otherwise  peace- 
ful countries.  Nobody  can  ever  quite  find 
out  how  that  small  band  is  financed  but 
generally  the  NDP  is  blamed  for  a  good 
p9rtion  of  its  activities  in  fomenting  revo- 
lution in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  You're  getting  awfully  self- 
conscious  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  is  the  riff-raff  theory. 
What  other  theories  are  there?  There  is  the 
gun  theory.  There  is  the  simplistic  theory 
held  by  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the 
provincial  secretary  when  he  held  the  former 
portfolio  that  if  you  could  outlaw  all  the 
handguns  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  crime, 
violent  crime  and  violence  in  Ontario.  I 
think  you  have,  1  suppose,  our  version  of  the 
frontier  theory.  We  have  never  claimed  we 
had  a  frontier  that  was  overcome  but  we  do 
have  one  and  there  is  a  substantial  element 
of  that  in  the  gun  theory  of  control  of  crime 
and  violence  in  Ontario. 

I  suppose  there's  the  media  theory.  There 
is  the  theory  we  are  all  simply  subjected  to 
what  the  media  transmit  to  us.  As  a  friend  of 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Lakeshore, 
says,  the  medium  is  the  message  and  that's 
what  causes  the  problem.  That  great  sociolo- 
gist. Mayor  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles— I  remem- 
ber hearing  him  at  Convocation  Hall  at  the 
time  of  Watts;  he  was  to  discuss  municipal 
finance  but  the  violence  in  Watts  disrupted 
his  remarks  that  evening  and  he  blamed  it 
all  on  Marshall  McLuhan.  He  blamed  it  all 
on  television  and  then  on  Marshall  McLuhan 
for  explaining  to  people  what  television 
might  do.  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Marshall  McLuhan  would  be  blamed  for  the 
riots  which  occurred  in  Watts.  Thank  God, 
Yorty  appears  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
political  scene  but  there  is  that  theory. 
Strangely  enough,  I  don't  believe  that  any 
more  than  the  minister. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  the  Beatles  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  wouldn't  be  surprised. 

I  think  this  is  a  relatively  fair  statement 
and  I  am  not  going  to  give  the  source  of 
this  quotation.  I  will,  ff  anybody  is  interested 
and.  die  degree  of  interest  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  letters  I  receive  asking 
me  for  the  source  of  this  quotation: 

People   have   always   reacted   to   events 

in  terms  of  their  own  needs  and  problems 
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and  their  social  identities,  not  in  terms 
of  the  self-serving  construction  placed 
upon  events  by  those  vi'ho  may  commu- 
nicate them.  Receptivity  to  certain  kinds 
of  experience  and  a  predisposition  to  in- 
terpret and  react  in  certain  ways  are  much 
more  basic  than  the  precise  .form  or 
vehicle  of  commimication. 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  was  what  the 
minister  was  thinking  about  at  the  time  he 
registered  his  caveat  about  the  media  and 
the  influence  which  the  media  have  on  this 
question  of  the  incidence  of  crime,  the  de- 
gree of  crime,  the  degree  of  violence  and 
the  increasing  rates  of  crime. 

Well,  what  are  some  of  the  other  fashion- 
able social  theories?  There's  the  repression- 
aggression  one,  or  frustration-aggression 
one,  depending  on  how  it  is  expressed.  That 
if  people  are  frustrated  and  are  repressed  in 
the  social  world  and  in  the  work  world  in 
which  they  live,  they're  going  to  act  aggres- 
sively in  sort  of  a  response  nature  of  a  reply. 
There's  the  sensation  in  our  society,  with 
the  sexual  suppression  that  goes  on,  that 
somehow  a  freer,  a  more  open  sexuality  in 
the  society  would  produce  a  counteraction  to 
the  violence  and  to  the  violent  crime  which 
does  occur. 

What  are  some  of  the  others?  I  suppose 
there  are  many,  many  more.  There's  one 
that's  common  in  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion of  access;  that  if  you  deprive  people 
of  access  to  power  or  a  relationship  to  those 
who  are  exercising  power  over  them  so  that 
they  were  isolated  from  it,  you  were  there- 
fore going  to  create  circimistances  in  which 
crime  vdll  take  place. 

There's  the  Marxist  theory;  one  doesn't 
need  to  be  a  Marxist  to  say  that  there  is  an 
element  of  validity  that  economic  relation- 
ships determine  to  a  great  extent  the  way  in 
which  law  and  order  is  selectively  enforced 
in  our  society.  There  are  other  schools  which 
indicate  that  the  social  institutions  of  the 
state  themselves,  the  educational  system,  for 
example,  can  be  authoritarian  and  can  be 
repressive,  that  the  police  can  be  repressive, 
that  that  creates  the  kind  of  crime  which  we 
have  in  our  society. 

All  I'm  saying  is,  I  don't  want  to  pretend 
for  one  moment  that  I  know  anything  about 
the  theories  other  than  their  names,  and  I've 
only  listed  a  few  of  them,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  go  to  the  public  on  the  question 
of  public  participation  about  the  true  nature 
of  crime— and  those  are  the  provincial  secre- 
tary's words— surely  you're  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  indicate  the  extent  and  the  ambit  of 
the  field  with  which  you  are  dealing,  and  it 


is  not  just  saying  that  the  arrest,  trial,  deten- 
tion, correctional  operation  is  a  progression 
which   must  of   necessity   always   take  place. 

Let  me  say  to  the  minister  that  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  anytime  a  person  is 
arrested  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime— and  I  say  for  the 
purposes  of  simplicity,  a  crime  being  a  crime 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  as  a  reflection  of 
the  norms  of  behaviour  which  are  the  mini- 
mum norms  of  behaviour  which  are  required 
from  people  in  our  society  under  pain  of 
penal  sanction.  That  is,  we  have  authorized 
the  police  and  the  judicial  system  to  exercise 
force  and  violence— because  that's  what  force 
is,  by  its  nature— on  our  behalf  as  surrogates 
for  us,  against  persons  who  commit  breaches 
of  what  we  have  taken  to  be  the  Criminal 
Code.  We  commission  and  we  authorize  that 
violence  and  we  delegate  it  and  we  cannot 
escape  the  responsibflity  for  that  delegation, 
or  the  kinds  of  questions  that  have  to  be 
asked. 

You  can  see  it  in  the  provincial  courts 
across  the  province,  certainly  at  the  old  city 
hall,  that  the  pre-sentence  report— leaving 
aside  the  inadequacies  of  the  numbers  of 
people  and  the  time  within  which  the  pre- 
sentence reports  are  required— the  pre- 
sentence reports  have  got  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  there  is  some  kind  of  individual 
pathology  involved  in  the  person  about  whom 
the  pre-sentence  report  is  being  made. 

It's  all  very  easy  to  say;  well,  the  only 
reason  why  this  offence  occurred  is  because 
of  the  pathology  of  this  individual,  or  the 
psychopathology  of  this  individual— with 
some  brief  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  institu- 
tional framework  to  which  the  minister  refer- 
red in  his  remarks;  and  perhaps  the  family 
surroundings  the  offender  grew  up  in, 
whether  he  be  still  a  juvenile  or  whether  he 
bo  an  adult;  or  the  educational  background 
of  the  person  or  his  work  experience.  All  of 
those  institutional  things  are  thrown  in 
peripherally,  but  basically  it's  an  attempt  to 
assess   something   called   his  own   pathology. 

When  you  make  that  assessment,  presum- 
ably the  judge  then  takes  into  account  the 
question  of  rehabilitation,  the  question  of 
deterence  for  that  individual,  the  question 
of  protection  for  society  and  the  amalgam 
of  concepts— which  we  as  lawyers  are  taught 
is  trite  law,  but  which  are  very  difficult  for 
us  to  understand. 

We  have  simply  got  to  get  away  from  that 
question.  I  say  this  in  a  very  blanket  way: 
Anybody  in  Ontario  charged  with  a  criminal 
offence  under  the  Criminal  Code  has  got 
to  have  an  assessment  made  which  answers. 
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I  believe,  this  particular  catalogue  of  ques- 
tions. Not  for  the  purpose  of  coming  up  with 
a  definition,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
to  ourselves:  Why  did  this  person  commit 
this  crime? 

The  questions  seem  to  me  to  be  very  real. 
I  certainly  find,  as  a  lawyer,  that  I  don't  feel 
that  I  must  be  either  a  psychiatrist  or  a 
sociologist  or  an  urbanologist  or  a  social 
worker  or  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature,   to   understand   them. 

I  think  they  are  simple  questions.  The  first 
question:  Who  was  the  object  or  victim  of 
the  crime? 

The  second  question:  How  was  the  crime 
carried    out;    how   was   the    act   carried   out? 

Third  question:  What  was  the  motivation? 
Was  it  a  deep  motivation;  a  superficial  one? 
Was  it  a  calculated  one;  an  impulsive  one? 
Were  there  factors  which  militated  and 
affected  the  motivation?  You  know,  the  ques- 
tion of  drink;  because  drink  and  the  use  of 
drugs  affects  the  motivation. 

Fourth,  the  association:  Was  it  the  act  of 
a  lone  individual  or  was  it  done  in  associ- 
ation   and    conjunction    with    other    persons? 

Next,  was  it  part  of  an  organized  activity? 
It  could  be  organized  in  any  number  of 
ways;  but  particularly,  of  course,  one  thinks 
of  organized  crime  in  the  sense  of  planned 
organized  crime,  however  there  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  that  kind  of  activity 
can  be  organized. 

Was  it  part  of  a  cultural  pattern?  Was  it  a 
response  to  a  cultural  situation  which  de- 
serves assessment  and  attention?  Does  it  have 
political   impact  and  political   effects? 

It  seems  to  me  those  seven  itemized 
headings  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
should  be  asked?  It  is  the  kind  of  assess- 
ment which  should  be  made  of  the  individual 
who  committed  the  act  and  of  those  associ- 
ated with  him;  of  the  organization  to  which 
he  may  belong;  the  purposes  which  it  was 
designed  to   achieve,   the  motivations. 

In  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  you  can  rule 
out  many  of  them.  Many  of  them  are  done 
as  isolated  acts.  Many  of  them  are  done 
only  once  in  a  lifetime.  But  if  one  wants  to 
assess  each  and  every  individual  charged 
with  a  crime,  I  suggest  to  the  provincial 
secretary  that  his  secretariat  has  got  to  ask 
those  kinds  of  questions.  I  don't  want  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
organized  or  syndicated  crime,  that's  a  differ- 
ent question.  The  question  I'm  talking  about 
is  the  kind  of  inherent  potential  for  social 
violence  in  our  society. 


The  minister  indicated  in  his  remarks  that 
one  of  the  areas  of  concern,  which  is  a 
constant  theme  and  topic  in  this  assembly, 
with  very  little  ever  happening  that  we  can 
visibly  see  in  any  event,  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  native  peoples.  I  find  it  very  fright- 
ening when  the  member  for  Kenora,  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier), 
states  that  when  the  chips  are  down  hell 
come  down  on  the  side  of  law  and  ordier  in 
an  incident  like  Anicinabe  Park.  I  think  my 
sensation  at  the  time  that  event  occurred 
was  it's  really  very  pitiful  that  in  our  society 
native  peoples  should  be  required  to  take  that 
kind  of  action  to  draw  attention  to  something 
they  consider  fundamentally  wrong.  We  have 
all  of  the  things  which  I  mentioned.  We  had 
the  small  band  of  imported  persons  who  were 
causing  all  the  trouble  up  there,  the  ones 
who  had  come  from  Wounded  Knee. 

An  Hon.  member:  They're  not  imported, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Not  if  they  are  Indians  they 
are  not,  as  we  sometimes  think.  They've  a 
free  right  to  come  and  go,  as  I  understand  it. 

We  had  the  theory  of  what  took  place;  that 
really  our  native  peoples  are  peaceful,  quiet 
and  orderly  and  there  are  no  real  injustices; 
that  won't  happen  here. 

That  was  pitiful.  It  was  unfortunate  it  had 
to  take  place,  but  I  don't  want,  for  one 
moment,  this  minister,  bearing  as  he  would 
the  major  responsibiHty  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  ever 
to  fall  into  the  trap  of  using  the  mailed  fist 
in  situations  like  that. 

True,  they  may  be  very  frightening  situa- 
tions for  individual  citizens  confronted  with 
them.  They  are  frightening.  I  know  very 
well  that  on  occasion,  I  have  been  placed  in 
a  position  where,  even  though  I  have  the 
utmost  sympathy  for  the  person  or  group  of 
persons  I  am  talking  to  about  the  problems 
which  they  face,  I  have  a  sense  of  fear  and 
concern  and  apprehension.  I  guess  that's  part 
of  just  surviving;  if  you  don't  have  it  you  are 
not  going  to  survive  very  long.  But  that  is  no 
authority  whatsoever  for  the  use  of  force. 

What  I  really  want  to  say  is  I  don't  know 
whether  I  welcome  that  the  ministry  is  about 
or  I  don't  welcome  what  it  is  about.  Perhaps 
if  I  can  ask  for  a  clear  elaboration  in  re- 
sponse to  what  I  have  said  about  what  came 
through  to  me  in  the  provincial  secretary's 
speech  it  would  help  me  a  great  deal  to 
decide  whether  or  not  I  would  come  down 
and  say  the  suggestion  of  public  participation 
in  these  discussions  would  be  a  valuable 
method    for   acquainting   people    with    what 
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we  may   or  may  not  be  faced  with  in  the 
province. 

I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  there  is 
not  a  very  real  concern,  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  whole  question  of  immigra- 
tion policy  into  Canada,  which  is  based  upon 
racism.  I  am  not  making  any  value  judgment 
about  whether  people  should  or  should  not 
have  those  views.  I  happen  to  be  a  person 
who  hopes  and  believes  he  is  not  motivated, 
in  his  responses,  to  matters  related  to  racism. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that  there  was 
an  element  of  white  racism  against  black 
racism  involved  in  the  review  which  has 
taken  place  of  our  immigration  laws.  It  seems 
to  me  to  lie  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
debate  which  is  taking  place  across  Canada 
about  the  government's  green  paper.  Certainly 
it's  couched  in  many  terms— the  threat  to 
economic  security  of  persons  who  were  born 
and  brought  up  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
couched  in  all  sorts  of  benign  terms  as  well. 

It  may  well  be  that  white  racism  will  have 
a  political  effect  in  communities  such  as 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  have  raised  this  on 
other  occasions  and  there  will  be  other  op- 
portunities to  do  so.  I  am  concerned,  and 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time,  about 
questions  of  white  racism,  questions  of  this 
theory  that  somehow  or  other  citizens  can 
clothe  themselves  with  some  kind  of  vigilante 
rights  and  ride  the  public  transit  system  in 
Toronto  for  the  purpose  of  taking  unto  them- 
selves their  views  about  the  enforcement  of 
what  they  take  to  be  their  rights  against  other 
citizens  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  That  whole 
area  is  one  which  is  extremely  real. 

When  you  look  at  that  kind  of  question  in 
the  light  of  the  seven  headings  which  I  used, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  sensitive  police  force 
will  begin  to  understand  whether  or  not  a 
particular  incident  in  a  metropolitan  area 
such  as  Toronto  is  an  isolated  act  or  is  solely 
related  to  the  individual  pathology  of  the 
person,  or  whether  it  has  much  wider  ramifi- 
cations not  related  directly  to  that  individual 
but  related  to  the  net  which  is  encompassed 
by  the  seven  headings  I  repeated  a  little  while 
ago  in  my  remarks. 

I  think  that's  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  I  have  one  other  matter  which, 
while  it  is  related— all  of  these  matters  are 
related— is  one  I  want  to  raise  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  in  a  moment. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  say  to  him,  though, 
that  the  theme  of  his  speech  to  me  was  direct- 
ly related  to  something  called  crime  in  all  of 
its  aspects.  The  word  "crime",  in  different 
contexts,  appears  as  a  repetitive  word  and  a 
repetitive  phrase  throughout  the  whole  of  his 


remarks.  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
what  the  surveys  have  disclosed.  I'm  very 
much  concerned  to  have  some  substance  given 
to  these  public  meetings  that  the  secretariat  is 
going  to   participate   in. 

I'm  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the 
international  conference.  I  do  think  they  are 
very  good  and  we  need  that  kind  of  inter- 
change, but  I  don't  happen  to  be  enamoured 
by  that  kind  of  conference.  Mind  you,  if  I'm 
still  sitting  in  this  assembly  at  that  time, 
which  I  hope  to  be,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  get  an  invitation  to  attend.  But  apart  from 
that,  I'm  not  going  to  spend  any  time  on  it. 
If  the  ministry  is  going  to  devote  very  much 
of  its  efforts  to  that  conference,  I  hope  that 
it  will  second  other  people  to  do  the  job  and 
not  divert  the  limited  number  of  people  in  the 
Provincial  Secretariat  for  Justice  to  the  work 
of  the  logistics  and  organization  of  that 
international    convention. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  turn  aside  from 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  major  things  I 
wanted  to  say  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  to  close  with  separate  and  dis- 
tinct remarks.  I  want  to  read  a  letter  into  the 
record,  not  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
minister  to  respond  today  but  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis  of  the  information  which  obvi- 
ously is  necessary. 

I  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  earlier  this  year  on  the  question  of 
solitary  confinement  in  Ontario  institutions. 
The  bald  figures  bother  me.  I  don't  know  how 
to  analyse  them.  They  are  monthly  figures, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  project  them  on  to 
a  yearly  basis. 

I  recognize  the  diffidence  with  which  the 
deputy  minister,  Mr.  Glen  R.  Thompson,  re- 
sponded, but  I  did  appreciate  the  very  full 
response   he   gave   to  my   inquiry.    This   is   a 
letter  dated  April  2,  1975,  addressed  to  me: 
Early  this  year,  you  wrote  to  my  minis- 
ter requesting  information,  either  statistical 
or  otherwise,  vdth  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  solitary  confinement  is  used  in  in- 
stitutions within  this  ministry.  I  am  reply- 
ing in  the  absence  this  week  of  the  Hon. 
R.  T.  Potter,  MD.  Yoiu:  letter  was  prompt- 
ed   by    a    discussion    you   had   with    Mrs. 
Betty  Pellier,   chairperson  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  penal  reforms  of  the  social  ac- 
tion committee  of  the  First  Unitarian  Con- 
gregation  of   Toronto,    who   is   apparently 
concerned  with  the  use  of  solitary  confine- 
ment as  a  form  of  punishment, 

I  may  say  that  Mrs.  Pellier  called  me  be- 
cause she  had  addressed  similar  questions 
related   to   the   federal   institutions   and   she 
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wanted  me  to  try  to  find  out  for  her  the  ex- 
tent of  the  use  of  this  form  of  punishment 
in  the  provincial  institutions.  To  continue 
with  the  letter: 

I  apologize  for  the  delay  in  replying  to 
you,  but  as  you  will  appreciate  the  sur- 
vey has  required  some  time  to  complete. 

While  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  say 
that  segregation  or  dissociation  of  imnates, 
as  we  refer  to  it  rather  than  solitary  con- 
finement, is  not  used  by  this  ministry,  un- 
fortunately this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  at 
times  necessary  to  use  segregation  as  a 
form  of  punishment  for  misconduct  by  in- 
mates, particularly  for  those  who  at  the 
time  present  a  danger  to  staff  and/or 
other  inmates. 

The  period  of  time  in  which  an  inmate 
can  be  placed  in  segregation  is  limited  to 
10  days  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions made  under  the  Correctional  Services 
Act  which  govern  the  penalties  that  may 
be  imposed  by  the  superintendents  for  mis- 
conduct. I  might  add  that  superintendents 
of  our  institutions  are  very  cautious  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  exercise  this  au- 
thority and  only  authorize  segregation 
when  all  other  means  of  dealing  with  an 
individual  have  failed. 

While  in  segregation,  the  iimiate  is 
visited  regularly  by  the  superintendent, 
medical  and  other  institutional  staff.  Visit- 
ing and  correspondence  privileges  are  not 
restricted  and,  wherever  possible,  daily 
exercise  periods  are  permitted.  In  some 
cases,  the  inmate  may  be  employed  during 
a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  daily  main- 
tenance of  the  segregation  area. 

With  regard  to  the  statistical  informa- 
tion you  have  requested,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  sometimes  such  data  can 
be  misleading  and  misinterpreted.  Never- 
theless, we  have  compiled  the  following 
statistics  for  your  information  on  the  use 
of  segregation  for  misconduct  purposes  in 
all  of  our  correctional  centres  and  larger 
jails.  These  statistics  are  up  to  date  and 
represent  the  use  of  segregation  for  the 
month  of  February  this  year. 

Average  daily  population,  1,796;  num- 
ber of  inmates  placed  in  segregation,  173; 
number  of  days  spent  in  segregation,  628; 
average  number  of  days  spent  in  segrega- 
tion by  each  person  segregated,  3.6. 

While  the  average  length  of  stay  in  seg- 
regation was  only  3.6  days,  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  was  much  less.  We  also  did  not 
include  a  number  of  the  smaller  jails  in 
our  statistics  simply  because  they  do  not 
have   any   segregation  facilities  which  are 


separated  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
institutional   accommodations. 

The  extent  to  which  segregation  is  used 
from  institution  to  institution  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  in  the  inmate  group 
placed  in  a  particular  institution.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  to  find  that  the  use 
of  segregation  is  higher  in  a  maximum 
security  institution  such  as  Millbrook  Cor- 
rectional Centre  by  comparison  with  the 
Monteith  Correctional  Centre. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  in  any  further  discussions  you 
may  have  with  Mrs.  Pellier  on  this  matter. 

That's  just  an  isolated  observation.  I  wanted 
to  put  the  whole  letter  on  the  record  rather 
than  just  the  statistics  so  that  you  would 
understand  the  whole  context  in  which  the 
deputy  minister  responded  so  fully  to  my  in- 
quiry. But  is  certainly  underestimates  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  statistical  information 
which  is  needed  and  is  indicated  in  the 
provincial  secretary's  speech. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has 
finished  his  remarks? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  AMEND- 
MENT ACT 

Mrs.  Campbell  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  27,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  rising  to  speak  to  this  bill 
which,  as  you  may  recall,  is  essentially  a 
bill  which  was  introduced  last  year  by  me. 
It  is  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  a  land- 
lord and  tenant  review  board  in  munici- 
palities with  populations  of  over  50,000 
persons. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  It 
wouldn't  cost  the  government  a  cent. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  seek  to  have  proper  supervision, 
to  start  with,  over  rent  increases  which  are 
occurring  at  a  very  serious  rate  in  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  which 
are  accelerating,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion,  across   the  province. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  caucus, 
this  party,  does  not  approve  of  rent  controls 
if  we're  talking  about  rent  freezes.  But  there 
has  to  be,  in  a  crisis  period  such  as  we're 
facing  now,  some  supervision  of  the  kinds 
of  rental  increases  which  are  going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  reminds  me 
of  a  statement  in  Samuel  Butler's  "Way  of 
All  Flesh"  when  he  says,  and  I  paraphrase: 
"The  farmers  were  prepared  to  oppose  all 
the  tax  on  the  Christian  religion,  but  were 
not  inclined  to  ensure  that  it  be  taken 
seriously." 

This  government,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  say  it  opposes  all  the  tax  and 
the  protection  of  the  public,  but  is  not  in- 
clined to  ensure  that  public  protection  be 
taken  seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall  the  other  day 
in  question  period  I  raised  the  question  of 
the  problem  of  the  Lynwood  Ave.  tenants 
committee.  I  would  like  to  read  this  letter 
into  the  record  because  I  think  it's  signifi- 
cant. It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Alder- 
man Colin  Vaughan  and  I  understand  the 
same  copy  was  sent  by  registered  mail  to 
the   Mim'ster  of  Housing  (Mr.    Irvine). 

On  behalf  of  the  majority  of  tenants 
in  the  above  three-storey  apartments,  we 
appeal  for  an  inquiry  into  the  inequitable 
position  in  which  we  have  been  placed 
by  the  new  ovvTiers  of  this  property  which 
was  purchased  effective  Feb.  28,   1975. 

'Prior  to  completion  of  the  sale,  the 
purchasers  made  application,  on  Dec.  31, 
1974.  to  the  city  of  Toronto  committee 
of  adjustment  under  the  name  of  Seawolf 
Enterprises  Ltd.  to  permit  the  building  to 
be  divided  in  order  to  sell  separately 
eieht  triplex  dwelling  houses  together  with 
the  lands  thereto  and  including  rights  of 
way. 

Although  the  tenants  in  this  building  are 
on  the  assessment  roll,  no  notice  of  the 
hearine  was  issued  to  any  tenant.  The 
residents  for  whom  we  are  most  concerned 
lare  the  40  per  cent  between  the  ages  of 
fiO  and  94,  many  retired  or  widowed,  who 
have  resided  in  the  buildings  up  to  40 
years  v^dth  pride,  dignity  and  independ- 
ence. These  tenants  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  aiford  the  proposed  increases 


nor  can  they  readily  move  to  find  suitable 
alternative    accommodation. 

The  present  owners,  Lynwood  Ave. 
Enterprises  Ltd.,  have  stated  that  the 
future  rent  structure  for  two-bedroom 
apartments  will  be  such  that  two  senior 
tenants  face  a  monthly  increase  of  $200. 
I  think  if  you  have  been  following  the 
press  you  v^oll  note  that  one  of  them  is 
facing  an  increase  of  $215  a  month.  Ad- 
mittedly, floor  space  in  our  units  is  com- 
paratively generous.  However,  they  are 
far  from  being  the  luxury  apartments  re- 
cently advertised  by  the  new  oviTiers.  Some 
tenants  have  maae  repairs  and  renova- 
tions at  their  own  expense. 

On  Feb.  12,  1975,  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence by  Mr.  Wolf,  the  committee  of 
adjustment  found  that  the  land  contained 
a  building  with  24  dwelling  units,  and 
Ithat  the  building  was  so  designed  that  it 
divided  into  eight  triplex  dwelling  units. 
However,  in  our  view,  the  building  does 
not  naturally  divide  into  eight  triplexes 
without  the  addition  of  some  structural 
changes. 

The  committee  of  adjustment  gave  its 
consent  to  convey  separately,  mortgage, 
charge,  grant,  assign,  exercise  a  power  of 
appointment,  or  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  eight  parcels  of  land, 
on  the  strict  understanding  that  each  pros- 
pective former  purchaser  is  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  vendor  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  the  common  areas. 

On  April  11,  1975  we  forwarded  a  peti- 
tion to  Seawolf  Enterprises  Ltd.,  and  Lyn- 
wood Ave.  Enterprises  Ltd.,  requesting  a 
meeting  with  the  principals,  since  we  had 
not  received  any  valid  information  con- 
cerning the  future  rent  structure  in  plans 
for  t!he  building. 

Mr.  Steven  Riecken  and  Mr.  Rodney 
Wolf  did  meet  with  the  tenants  on  April 
16,  1975.  The  tenants  had  mutually  agreed 
that  a  reasonable  increase  was  justified, 
using  the  consumer  price  index  as  a  guide, 
and  some  tenants  were  willing  to  subsidize 
some  of  the  senior  tenants.  We  so  informed 
the  owners  dxrring  the  meeting.  However 
they,  the  owners,  stated  a  new  rent  struc- 
ture and  would  not  consider  an  acrass  the 
board  increase.  Mr.  Riecken  and  Mr.  Wolf 
indicated  they  intended  to  deal  with  each 
unit  individually.  Subsequently,  one  of  the 
tenants  approached  the  principals  on  this 
basis,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  either  a 
satisfactory,  or  indeed  a  civil,  answer. 

Must  tenants  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  subsidizing  mortgages  for  individuals  or 
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companies  are  speculating  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  current  housing  situation 
to  the  detriment  of  middle  income  tax- 
payers and  the  elderly?  Our  problem  is 
symptomatic  of  a  great  and  urgent  problem 
which  faces  this  community,  and  indeed 
every    urban    community    in    this    country. 

And  then,  in  closing,  he  asks  for  a  meeting 
with  Alderman  Colin  Vaughn. 

I  raise  that  particular  case  for  more  than 
one  reason.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  increase 
itself.  Second,  on  investigation  I  find  that 
this  property  was  purchased  for  $480,000. 
The  mortgages  on  die  property  at  this  time 
are  $530,000.  So  that  in  effect,  by  shuffling 
papers,  the  increased  price  of  the  building 
is  $50,000. 

Mr.  Riecken  called  me  as  a  result  of  my 
concerns  and  he  took  the  position  that  the 
rental  increases  were  not  really  relevant,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  rents  which  were  there 
at  the  time  they  took  over  were  not  economic 
rents— well,  I  really  can't  understand  that 
kind  of  an  argument— and  he  particularly 
stated  that  it  was  nobody's  business  but  his 
own  if  he  wanted  to  mortgage  for  $1  million. 
I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this 
kind  of  operation  can  go  on  it  will  become 
quite  prevalent  across  this  city;  and,  in  fact, 
of  course  the  cost  of  those  mortgages  is  borne 
by  the  tenants. 

I  was  interested,  too,  that  just  the  other  day 
I  had  a  gentleman  in  to  see  me  who  was  69 
years  of  age,  he's  on  a  55  per  cent  war 
veteran's  pension— and  you  know  how  diJBS- 
cult  it  is  to  get  a  55  per  cent  war  veteran's 
pension  if  you're  still  mobile— he  was  in  a 
conventional  apartment  in  my  riding  and  he 
was  advised  that  his  new  lease  would  cost 
him  an  increase  of  $30  a  month.  The  lease 
was  not  ready  at  the  time  that  he  inquired. 
Two  weeks  later  he  went  to  sign  the  lease 
and  the  increase  was  $48  a  month;  $18  in 
two  week's  time. 

I  cannot  understand  why  this  government 
doesn't  realize  that  this  situation  is  a  crisis 
situation.  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  that  we 
could  debate  this  situation  in  a  non-partisan 
fashion,  because  I  am  assured  that  there  are 
members  on  the  government  side  who  are 
concerned  about  this  situation,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  if  we  cannot  bring  good  conscience 
to  bear,  in  dealing  with  this  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem, to  the  people  across  the  province,  but 
particularly  those  in  the  large  urban  centres. 
It's  one  thing  to  talk  about  letting  rents 
find  their  own  level  by  the  introdiuction  of 
new  housing  development,  but  it  is  useless 
to  talk  about  that  in  these  times  when  our 
new  development  has  dropped  to  such  a  low. 


These  people  can't  wait  for  new  developments 
to  bring  them  the  kinds  of  apartments  they 
can  use  at  the  kinds  of  rents  they  can  afford. 
I  noticed  in  an  article  today  that  someone  is 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  assisting  these 
people  through  the  medium  of  senior  citizen 
housing,    but   I  would  point   out  to  you,   in 
the  case  of  this  war  veteran,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly in  the  case  of  these  tenants,   they  are 
not    eligible    because    their    income    may    in 
some  oases  be  higher  than  that  which  is  per- 
mitted for  eligibility  in  senior  citizen  housing. 
What  is  the  solution  going  to  be,  if  it  isn't 
the  right  to  have  some  supervision  over  the 
activities  of  landlords  at  a  time  when  tenants 
have  no  alternatives  and  no  choices?  If  there 
was   adequate   accommodation,   we   probably 
wouldn't    be    talking    about    this    today,    but 
when    people    are    stuck    in    this    kind    of  a 
situation,  surely  a  government  that  cares  has 
to  be  prepared  to  take  action  to  assist  them. 
In  the  bill  itself  we  provide  for  the  right 
of  the   landlord  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
justify   the   increases,    and   I  know   that   in- 
creases are  justified  in  many  areas.   I  have 
had  occasion  to  deal  with  a  limited-dividend 
building  in  my  riding  and,   going  over  the 
figures,  some  increase  was  undoubtedly  justi- 
fied.  But  I  can  tell  you,   Mr.  Speaks,  that 
on    doing   it   the    increase   which   had   been 
applied  for  was  not  the  increase  that  went 
into   effect,   at   that  time,   on  the  figiures.   I 
would  say  this,  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
some    landlords,    that    they    would    not    be 
averse   to  this,   because  they  feel  that  they 
can  justify  the  increases  they're  asking  for. 
If   they   can,    then   the   board   would   allow 
those  increases;  but  if  they  can't,  surely  the 
tenants'   rights  have  to  be  protected. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  was  going  to 
introduce  by  way  of  an  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  it  for  just  a  moment; 
that  is  the  whole  matter  of  tenant  security 
which  is  provided  for  within  this  bill.  There 
is  one  omission  in  the  bill.  I  will  read  what 
I  would  propose: 

Where   a   tenant   is   in   possession   of  a 
residential   property  and  the  landlord  re- 
fuses to  renew  his  lease  by  reason  only  of 
his   activities  in  the  affairs  of  the  tenant 
association,    the    tenant    may   apply    to    a 
board  for  a  review,  and  in  the  event  that 
the  tenant's  position  is  foimd  to  be  sub- 
stantiated, then  the  board  may  direct  that 
a  renewal  of  the  lease  be  granted, 
I  recognize,  too,  that  the  situation  of  landlord 
and   tenant   is   one   of   contract   and   in  the 
normal  course  we  have  been  prepared  to  sup- 
port that  contractual  relationship.  But  where 
in  the  Act  we  really  have  provided  that  it  is 
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proper  for  a  tenant  to  engage  in  a  tenant 
association  acti\'ity,  then  surely  that  tenant 
should  have  security  of  tenure  when  his  lease 
is  up  and  when  that  is  the  only  reason  for 
his  not  having  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  In  any 
event,  I  put  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  that  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  very  firm  in  its  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  tenants,  would  give 
consideration,  in  good  conscience,  to  this 
type  of  legislation  to  ensure  some  protection 
to  people  who  at  this  point  have  none  at  all. 
If  we  think  in  terms  of  the  speculators  or 
investors,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  can  put  on  any  mortgage 
they  can  raise,  then  we  know  the  tenants 
are  going  to  be  placed  continuously  in  the 
position  of  either  paying  up  or  getting  out. 
I  ask  the  government  where  do  they  go? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  may  I  explain  that  my  colleague 
from  Hamilton  is  away  sick  this  afternoon. 
He  was  planning  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain  (Mr.  J.  R.  Smith).  If  it's  agreeable 
to  the  member  for  St.  George  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  and  other  participants,  I 
would  like  to  extend  the  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We're  always  glad  to  hear 
from  the  member  for  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  understand  this  has  been 
done  previously. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  understand  what  he  is 
asking  for. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  requesting 
permission  to  do  the  same  thing  which  I 
understand  was  done  once  before  when  the 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  I 
understand,  spoke  longer  than  his  allotted 
time  because  there  was  not  another  speaker 
from  that  side  of  the  House.  Do  we  have 
that  agreement? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  that  is  not  agreeable.  The 
rules  are  the  rules. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  The  member 
for  Riverdale  did  the  very  same  thing  here 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  not  have  agreement? 

Mr.  Deans:  That  sort  of  thing  has  to  be 
agreed  by  members.  I  don't  know  anything 


about  it.  I  don't  even  know  if  the  member 
for  St.  Catharines  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  supposed 
to  speak. 

Mr.     Reilly:     It     is     quite     obvious,     Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):   Instead 

of  two  speakers,  we're  having  one. 

Mr.  Deans:  No. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  During  the  same  circum- 
stances the  House  agreed  the  NDP  speaker 
could  carry  on  for  over  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Reilly:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  member  for  the  New  Democratic  Party 
would  like  to  play  it  one  way  for  his  party 
and  another  way  for  another  party. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  That  is 
typical. 

Mr.  Reflly:  I'm  a  Httle  bit  disappointed  in 
that  respect,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The  mem- 
ber for  Eglinton  should  get  on  and  talk  about 
tenants  rather  than  distract  the  House. 

Mr.  Reilly:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  member  for  St.  George  I've  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  her.  We  have  shared 
a  lot  of  confidtences.  I  even  have  some  affec- 
tion for  the  member  for  St.  George;  she 
works  well  for  her  riding.  May  I  say  at  this 
particular  time  that  even  though  we  often 
disagree,  for  which  I  am  sorry,  never  have 
we  been  disagreeable.  In  this  particular  case 
I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  pretty  patronizing  as 
well. 

Mr.  Reilly:  It  seems  to  me  that  whether 
we  call  it  a  rent  review  board  or  rent  control, 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  if  we  are  going 
to  control  rents,  review  rents  and  have  the 
power  to  say  to  a  landlord  or  a  tenant  this 
is  going  to  be  increased  or  is  going  to  be 
decreased. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  That  is  why 
they  call  them  Conservatives. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Let  me  tell  members  there  is 
a  strong  appeal,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
within  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  province,  for  some  form  of 
rent  control.  Of  course,  there  are  more  ten- 
ants than  there  are  landlords.  I'm  a  tenant. 
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Mr.  Good:  He  is  also  a  landlord. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  His  bourgeois  mentality  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I'm  also  a  landlord  and  let  me 
tell  members  if  my  landlord  said  to  me 
tomorrow,  "Reilly,  your  rent  will  be  frozen 
as  of  today,"  I'd  be  delighted. 

Mr.  Good:  Which  does  he  enjoy  more? 

Mr.  Reilly:  I'd  be  delighted,  and  so  would 
other  tenants  across  the  province  to  have 
rents  frozen.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
I've  every  bit  of  sympathy  for  what  the 
member  for  St.  George  has  indicated  and 
what  she  has  told  us  about  the  Lynwood 
Ave.  tenants.  I  have  many  in  my  own'  riding, 
in  the  same  way,  with  similar  views. 

For  instance,  one  constituent  writes:  "When 
I  moved  in  this  location,  my  rent  for  this  one- 
bedroom  apartment  was  $189.  I'm  now  in- 
formed it  is  going  to  be  $245."  Another  con- 
stituent writes:  "In  December,  1974,  I  ex- 
perienced an  increase  of  $35  and  another  one 
of  $25  effective  May,  1975." 

I  know  exactly  what  the  member  has  been 
talking  .about  today.  I  experience  the  same 
thing  within  my  own  riding.  I've  the  greatest 
of  sympathy,  particularly  for  those  who  are 
on  low  incomes  and  those  who  are  on  fixed 
incomes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  His  sympathy  don't  pay  those 
rents. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
is  talkmg  about  sympathy  and  paying  rents. 
Let  me  tell  him  I  have  more  people  who  are 
on  fixed  incomes  in  Eglinton  riding  than 
perhaps  any  other  riding  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I've  got  a  lot  in  my  riding, 
too. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  know  a  number  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  on  fixed  incomes.  My  own  daugh- 
ter lives  in  an  apartment  and  can't  afford  to 
buy  a  home  because  of  increased  costs  of 
housing. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  she  reads  the  member's 
speeches  avidly. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
you  are  going  to  do  is  allow  me  extra  time 
for  the  interruptions  by  the  members.  I  un- 
derstand, if  you  are  going  to  be  fair  about 
it,  you  would  do  this. 


Mr.  Deans:  Not  very  likely. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  can  give  members  many  con- 
vincing arguments,  the  same  as  my  friend 
from  St.  George,  from  the  standpoint  of  why 
there  should  be  control  of  rents  and  the 
nimiber  of  people  who  are  affected,  those 
who  are  on  low  incomes  and  those  who  are 
on  fixed  incomes. 

May  I  suggest  that  everything  I  know  of 
has  gone  up;  and,  of  course,  my  hon.  friend 
knows  that.  At  one  time  I  paid  $2  for  a 
haircut;   last  week   I   paid  $8  for  a  haircut. 

Mr.    Good:    Maybe    he    got   trimmed. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Where  does 
he  go? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Maybe  it  wasn't  worth  it.  May- 
be I  got  trimmed,  as  my  friend  from  Water- 
loo said. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  ( Wellington  South ) :  How 
does  he  think  I  feel? 


has 


Mr.  Reilly:  The  price  of  groceries  zias 
gone  up;  the  price  of  transportation  has  gone 
up;  the  price  of  clothing,  the  price  of  furni- 
ture- 
Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  What  was  the 
member  saying  months  ago? 

Mr.  Reilly:  All  I  am  saying  is  that  rent  is 
just  one  component  in  the  cost  of  liviiig, 
and  that  component  really  has  not  gone  up 
on  the  same  basis  as  others  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index. 

An  hon.   member:    Come  on. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Now  the  man  says  "come  on". 
Let  me  tell  him  that  from  161  to  1972  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  44 
per  cent  to  67  per  cent  in  apartments,  de- 
pending upon  whether  they  were  one-bed- 
room, two-bedroom  or  three-bedroom.  The 
average  weekly  earnings,  instead  of  going 
up  from  44  per  cent  to  67  per  cent  through 
the  same  period  of  time,  went  up  92  per 
cent.  And  if  one  is  interested,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cost  of  construction,  the  wages 
during  the  same  period  of  time  went  up 
233  per  cent. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  why  isolate  rent?  If 
rent  is  to  be  controlled,  why  not  control 
everything?  Why  not  control  wages?  Why 
not  control  prices?  Why  not  control  profits? 
Why  single  out  one  business?  That's  all  I  am 
asking. 

Mr.  Samis:  What  did  the  member  say 
during  the  federal  campaign? 
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Mr.  Reilly:  Why  be  unjust  to  one  segment 
of  our  community? 

Mr.  Samis:  What  did  the  member  say  in 
June  and  July? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order. 

Mr.  Reilly:  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
increases  in  costs,  why  not  control  the  price 
of  houses? 

Mr.   Speaker,   do   you  know  that  in   1961 
you  could  buy  a  house  for  an  average  price 
of  $15,000  in  the  city  of  Toronto?  By  1972 
the   average  price   was  three  times   that,   or 
$45,000;  now  I  suppose  it's  between  $55,000 
and    $60,000.    But   they  don't  mention   con- 
trolling the   cost  of  housing.   The  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  wouldn't  agree  to 
that,  I  am  sure- 
Mr.  Cerma:  Don't  get  smart. 
Mr.  Samis:  Ask  him. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Ask  him. 

Mr.  Reilly:  As  I  have  said  to  the  con- 
sumers' association,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
trol the  rents,  let's  control  all  the  ingredients 
that  make  up  the  rent.  That's  all  I  am  saying. 
Let's  say  to  city  hall:  "There  will  be  no 
increase  in  taxes."  Let's  say  to  whoever 
supplies  the  heat,  whether  it's  electrical 
energy  or  oil:  'There  will  be  no  increase  in 
the  cost  of  heating."  Let's  say  to  the  main- 
tenance men:  "There  will  be  no  increase  in 
the  cost  of  maintenance- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  what  the  government 
i.s  saying  to  Alberta,  but  it  won't  do  it  here 
with  rents. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Let's  say,  from  the  standpoint 
of  repairs,  there  will  be  no  more  increases 
in  the  cost  of  repairs.  Let's  say  to  the  super- 
intendent, to  the  foreman  and  to  the  janitor 
that  there  will  be  no  more  increases  in 
wages.  And  let's  say  to  the  mortgage  people 
and  the  lending  people  that  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  the  cost  of  finance.  Let's  make 
sure,  all  across  the  board. 

At  this  particular  time,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  cost  of  construction,  I  suppose 
some  of  the  unions  once  again  will  be  asking 
for  further  increases  on  top  of  that  233  per 
cent.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  many  of  the 
suggested  increases  have  been  incredible.  I 
would  negotiate  to  remain  exactly  where  I 
stand  right  now— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  this  what  the  member  tells 
his  pensioners  when  they  face  a  $50  rent 
increase? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  state 
some  of  the  objections  I  have  to  a  rent 
review  board  or  a  rent  control  board,  to 
anything  along  these  lines.  First  of  all,  you 
put  the  burden  of  inflation  on  one  special 
group,  the  property  owner. 

Second,  you  discriminate;  you  say  it 
doesn't  make  any  diflFerence  whether  you 
can  aflFord  to  pay  it  or  not,  you  are  not  going 
to  pay  any  more.  Whether  you  can  afford  to 
pay  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Now  I  have 
sympathy  for  those  people  who  can't  afford 
it- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  mem- 
ber for  Eglinton,  but  I  would  have  to  protest 
that  is  not  what  the  bill  says.  It  does  not 
make  provision  for  increased  costs. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  has  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.    Reilly:    Oh,   I  have   read  the  bill  all 

right- 
Mr.   Deans:    He   wants   to   make  his   own 

speech. 

Mr.  Reilly:  What  it  proposes  is  to  offer 
shelter  and  services  to  certain  groups  at  a 
discount— that's  really  what  it  amounts  to— 
and  the  destructive  effects  would  remain  for 
years.  The  member  knows  what  regulatory 
requirements  are  better  than  I  can  tell  her. 
She  knows  they  are  time-consuming  and 
costly. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  member  is  justifying  a 
lipoff. 

Mr.  ReUIy:  What  they  do  is  they  en- 
courage the  owners  of  the  small  imits  to  sell. 
I  have  had  people  approach  me  on  this  basis. 
We  know  what  happens  with  properties  when 
we  put  a  ceiling  on  them.  They  begin  to 
deteriorate.  We  know  what  happens  from  the 
standpoint  of  creating  black  markets  when 
they  sell  the  key  or  sell  the  furniture.  We 
know  what  happens  when  we  put  on  controls. 
It's  frustrating  and  it's  expensive,  both  for  the 
landlord  and  for  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Samis:  Maybe  it  works  though., 

Mr.  Reilly:  What  it  really  does  is  it  gen- 
erates a  housing  shortage. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Reilly:  It  dries  up  the  market.  The 
investor  turns  to  where  he  gets  his  best  dol- 
lars. It's  obvious  right  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  One  couldn't  build  an  apartment 
today  and  make  a  profit  renting  it  out  at 
today's  costs.  That  is  one  reason  why  things 
have  dried  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  minute. 

Mr.  Reilly:  You  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  government  even- 
tually, under  these  circumstances,  will  be- 
come the  major  builder.  Lord  knows,  I  don't 
know  of  anything  the  government  does  better 
and  cheaper  than  private  enterprise,  and  we 
don't  want  that  to  happen. 

We  know  what  happened  elsewhere.  They 
talk  about  Vancouver;  in  Vancouver  right 
now  building  has  virtually  stopped.  I  guess 
it's  the  worst  shortage  of  apartments  in  any 
of  the  metropolitan  cities  right  across  Canada. 
In  New  York  they  didn't  solve  it  with  hous- 
ing controls.  They  started  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  from  there  on  for  30  years.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  de-control  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  too  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Well,  let  me  tell  members  what 
the  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  Star  said.  "Rent 
Controls  Hurt  Those  Who  Need  Help,"  says 
the  Star  of  March  24.  The  Globe  and  Mail 
says  "Londoners  Prefer  Flats  Empty"— and 
you  know  what  happened  in  London. 

On  Nov.  12,  1974,  it  mentions  the  problem 
the  BC  government  had  and  says  that  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  economists 
came  out  with  a  10.5  or  10.6  increase,  and 
neither  the  tenants  nor  the  builders  were 
happy.  We  know  what  is  likely  to  happen— 

Mr.  Deans:  Time: 

Mr.  Reilly:  —we  are  likely  to  find  that  the 
New  Democratic  government- 
Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order.  I  object. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —in  British  Columbia  will  even- 
tually— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Time. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —get  to  that  point  where  they 
will  be  recommending  a  21  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired.  He  started  at  5:22. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  time  ejcpired  at  least  three 
minutes   ago. 


Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  5:22  when  the  hon. 
member  started. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  other  member  did  not 
take  all  of  her  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  There  was  a 
procedural  wrangle  and  the  speaker  was  in- 
volved, so  in  all  fairness  we  started  at  5:22, 
which  isn't  really  detracting  from  the  rest. 
Who  is  the  next  speaker?  The  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  object  to  what  has  happened 
here  today.  I  object  to  it  because  the 
member  brought  it  upon  himself  by  asking 
for  something  which  was  quite  outside  the 
rules. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  And  what  those  people  got. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  just  begin  by  saying 
we  have  now  heard  from  the  apologist  for 
the  apartment  owners. 

Mr.  Reilly:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  for  Eglinton  has, 
consistently  over  the  years,  been  an  apologist 
for    apartment    owners    in    the    Province    of 
Ontario- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Deans:  —he  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
decent  rents- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  think  we 
should  settle  this.  The  member  for  Went- 
worth starts  at  5:33— he  got  an  extra  minute 
there— and  I  think  we  should  get  on  with 
the  business. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  point  of  order  I  would 
like  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  it  was  my 
information  that  the  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened previously  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  had  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  permission  was  not 
given.  I  understand.  The  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.   Deans:   Thank  you  very  much. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard 
from  the  apologist  for  the  apartment  own- 
ers; now  we  can  try  to  talk  about  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  frequently 
wondered  just  what  the  sinister  relationship 
was  between  this  government  and  the  apart- 
ment owners  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Whenever  we  ask  a  question  about  what 
the  government  might  do  to  protect  people 
against  the  gouging  that  is  obviously  taking 
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place  across  the  province,  the  government 
sits  back  and  says  absolutely  nothing.  They 
don't  build  apartments  for  people.  They 
don't  build  public  housing  in  suflRcient 
numbers.  They  don't  take  any  direct  action 
to  cut  back  on  exorbitant  rent  increases, 
even  though  they  are  brought  to  the  govern- 
ment's attention.  I  don't  understand  how 
any  member  representing  an  urban  area  can 
stand  up  and  make  tne  kind  of  speech 
made  by  the  member  for  Eglinton. 

I  also  don't  understand  how  any  person  in 
this  House  could  think  there  is  any  other 
alternative  but  to  have  a  review  of  such  a 
necessity. 

What  are  we  asking  for?  First  of  all,  we 
are  saying  the  people  have  a  right  to  decent 
accommodation  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 
That's  a  right.  That's  a  right  just  by  virtue 
of  being  a  human  being.  And  we  have  to, 
as  a  government,  or  we  have  to  as  a  Legis- 
lature, try  to  guarantee  that  that  right  is 
fulfilled. 

We  also  have  to  say  that  people  have  to 
understand  that  the  building,  managing  and 
looking  after  of  apartment  complexes  is  not 
the  same  as  going  into  any  other  business; 
that  it  isn't  just  a  matter  of  getting  out  of 
it   every  penny  the   traffic   will   bear. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  an  apartment  owner, 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  you  understand  you  are 
going  into  a  very  different  kind  of  business 
to  the  making  of  keys  and  the  selling  of 
locks.  What  you  are  doing  is  you  are  going 
into  the  provision  of  an  essential  commodity 
and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny  of 
your  activities  and  actions.  If  you  can't  stand 
that  kind  of  scrutiny,  for  heaven's  sakes  don't 
pn  into  that  kind  of  business,  invest  your 
money  in  something  else. 

We  have  got  to  try  to  understand  that 
tenants  have  to  have  some  security,  because 
you  are  not  talking  about  the  ownership  of 
their  automobile  or  the  ownership  of  their 
television,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  are  talking 
about  the  place  they  live,  where  all  of  their 
roots  are,  where  they  have  to  be  able  to  go 
after  work  and  where  they  have  to  have 
their  children  come  home.  You  are  talking 
about  trying  to  give  them  a  sense  of  security, 
a  sense  they  are  not  going  to  be  turfed  out 
on  the  street  at  the  whim  of  any  person  who 
doesn't  happen  to  like  the  way  they  comb 
their  hair. 

That's  what  we  are  talking  about.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  what's  gone  on  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  unconscionable  and 
we  can't  continue  with  it.  What  I  am  saying 
is    it's    not   nearly   enough  for   the   Minister 


of  Housing,  because  it  happens  to  be  brought 
to  his  attention  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease perhaps  a  little  more  than  ought  to 
be  or  a  little  more  than  can  be  justified,  to 
say  that  he  will  review  it  and  that  he  will 
make  some  appropriate  move  towards  the 
owner  to  ask  if  maybe  he  or  she  will  recon- 
sider that  increase.  That's  not  good  enough. 
If  the  Minister  of  Housing  is  saying  there 
are  occasions  when  a  review  is  justified,  but 
only  if  those  people  are  able  to  get  access 
to  him  him  either  through  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  or  directly  to  the  minister  in 
writing,  then  what  he's  saying  is  there  are 
great  numbers  of  other  people  across  the 
Province  of  Ontario  who  are  not  being  given 
fair  and  equal  treatment,  and  he  is  playing 
right   along  with  the  apartment  owners. 

I  wrote  a  letter  fairly  recentiy  to  the 
Hamilton  Apartment  Owners'  Association  as 
the  result  of  some  things  that  had  come  up 
in  the  press.  I  had  pointed  out  that  I  be- 
lieved there  were  unwarranted  rent  increases 
and  there  should  be  a  review  board  estab- 
lished and  that  review  board  should  do  the 
following  things: 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  given  the  power 
to  judge  on  the  justifiable  nature  of  any  in- 
crease that's  brought  in.  It  should  do  it  at 
the  request  of  the  tenant.  It  should  require 
and  have  the  power  under  the  law  to  require, 
that  the  owner  provide  all  of  the  statistical 
information  necessary  to  substantiate  the  in- 
crease, if  that's  to  be  the  wish  of  the  board. 
The  landlord  should  be  required  by  law  to 
respond  and  the  board  should  be  given  the 
power  either  to  grant  or  not  to  grant  the 
increase,  but  not  to  vary  it. 

I  made  that  point,  because  I  didn't  want 
to  get  into  a  situation  where  a  saw-off  was 
arrived  at.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  land- 
lords did  in  fact  respond  positively  to  what 
is  becoming  a  very  difficult  situation  for  a 
great  many  people. 

I  look  around  and  I  see  people  getting 
rent  increases  upon  rent  increases  upon  rent 
increases.  I  see  nowadays  that  the  norm  is 
not  to  give  a  lease.  In  years  gone  by  the 
landlords  were  desperate  to  get  a  lease  and 
desperate  to  tie  people  into  the  apartments. 
Now  the  norm  is  becoming  that  they  don't 
grant  leases. 

We  suggest  there  ought  to  be  a  model 
lease  available  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  that  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  ought 
to  be  changed  so  that  model  lease  will  be 
deemed  to  be  in  effect  if  the  landlord 
doesn't  offer  the  tenant  a  lease  or  the  re- 
newal   of    an    existing    lease,    and    that    the 
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tenant  be  given  those  kinds  of  protection  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  their  home.  We 
are  not  talking  about  some  non-essential  com- 
modity; we  are  talking  about  a  very  essen- 
tial item  in  their  entire  life. 

Anyhow,  I  got  into  a  bit  of  a  hassle  with 
Mrs.  Walker,  who  was  the  president  of  the 
Hamilton  Apartment  Owners'  Association.  I 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Walker  after  having  conducted 
a  fairly  extensive  review  of  procedures  in 
Quebec  and  in  Washington,  DC;  and  after 
having  carried  on  conversations  here  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  in  Hamilton  with 
people  who  know  something  about  the  apart- 
ment business.  I  suggested  to  Mrs.  Walker 
that  I  thought  she  should  open  her  books  and 
that  a  number  of  her  colleagues  in  the  busi- 
ness should  open  their  books  and  show  us, 
once  and  for  all,  where  the  increases  were 
justified.  I  will  read  the  letter  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  I  don't  take  too  much  time.  I 
made  that  statement  to  Mrs.  Walker  in 
January.  I  took  time  between  January  and 
March  to  study  some  of  the  implications  of 
a  review  of  the  books  of  an  apartment  own- 
er. Then  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Walker  as  follows: 
Dear  Mrs.  Walker: 

Further  to  my  request  in  January  for 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  books  of  a 
number  of  the  apartment  owners  whom 
you  represented  as  spokesman  for  Metro- 
politan Hamilton  Apartment  Owners  As- 
sociation, I  have  been  awaiting  some  infor- 
mation as  to  which  of  the  owners,  includ- 
ing yourself,  would  be  prepared  to  permit 
me  to  review  the  financial  operations  of 
their  business.  To  date  this  has  not  been 
received. 

Since  January  I  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  people  in  Washington  and  Que- 
bec City,  and  here  in  Toronto,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  now  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
look  into  the  business,  at  least  in  a  pre- 
liminary way,  in  order  that  I  can  properly 
understand  the  workings  of  your  opera- 
tions. 

I  woiJd  appreciate  it  if  you  would  in- 
form me  by  mail  the  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions. On  receipt  of  this  information  I  will 
then  be  prepared  to  sit  down  to  what  I 
know  is  going  to  be  a  major  task  and  re- 
view the  books.  Although  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity to  bring  in  an  outside  person.  I  will,  of 
course,  discuss  that  person's  qualifications 
and  suitability  with  you  in  advance. 
The  questions  are: 

1.  The  address  of  each  building  and  the 
municipality  in  which  it  is  located. 

2.  The  year  and  original  investment  of 
the  first  apartment  purchased. 


3.  The  year  in  which  each  subsequent 
purchase  was  made,  together  with  a  list 
of  any  sales. 

4.  The  amount  of  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

5.  The  purchase  price  of  any  subsequent 
purchase,  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  assvuned. 

6.  The  interest  rate  of  each  mortgage. 

7.  Any  refinancing  which  has  taken  place 
and  the  details  of  the  same. 

8.  Any  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  interest  rate  during  the  period  of 
ownership  and  the  sale  price  of  any  sale. 

9.  The  original  rent  in  each  building. 

10.  A  hsting  of  each  rent  increase. 

11.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  purposes 
and  the  municipal  taxes  in  each  year  of 
ownership  of  each  building. 

12.  The  rate  of  corporate  tax  apphcable, 
the  amount  of  corporate  tax  paid  and  the 
amounts,  if  any,  of  tax  writeoffs  available 
and  those  received. 

13.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  including 
the  provision  of  caretaking  services  in  each 
building  yearly. 

I  think  that  if  we  had  established  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature  and  if  we  had  selectively 
required  apartment  owners  across  the  prov- 
ince to  come  before  that  committee,  and  if 
we  had  asked  them  those  questions— perhaps 
some  more  but  those  basic  questions  —  we 
would  have  been  able  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  building;  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment; any  refinancing  that  took  place; 
the  cost  of  the  interest;  what  had  been  paid 
in  rents;  how  much  the  maintenance  costs 
were;  what  it  cost  to  heat  the  place;  what 
it  has  cost  them  in  taxes.  And  then,  together 
with  the  other  things,  we  could  have  made 
a  reasonable  determination  as  to  the  rate  of 
return  and  what  the  profit  margin  was;  and 
then  we  would  have  been  able  to  decide 
whether  the  rent  increases  were  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  30  secondls. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that's  the  only  way  we'll  ever  come  to 
grips  with  the  whole  matter  of  apartment 
rent  increases.  If  we  don't  do  these  things 
and  if  we  don't  build  more  houses,  and  if  we 
carry  on  like  the  member  for  Eglinton, 
apologizing  for  the  actions  of  apartment 
owners,  and  if  we  allow  the  Minister  of 
Housing  to  be  selective  in  his  reviews,  then 
we  will  have  failed  a  major,  a  significant, 
perhaps  the  largest  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  And  your  kids, 
Mr.    Speaker,    my  kids   and   their   kids,    will 
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not  be  able  to  afford  to  live  in  the  kind  of 
dtecency  we  expect. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Etobicoke. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  this  debate  in  sup- 
port of  the  member  for  St.  George  and  to 
state  specifically  that  this  party  is  100  per 
cent  in  favour  of  rental  review  boards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  at  this  time  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  apology  tendered  by  the  member  for 
Eglinton.  He  seems  to  confuse,  as  does  the 
minister,  the  fact  that  a  rental  review  boaid 
and  rental  controls  are  two  different  things. 
It  is  fine  for  us  to  stand  here  in  this  chamber, 
to  split  hairs  and  to  talk  about  the  difference 
and  to  try  to  muddle  the  whole  thing  by 
saying  controls  won't  work  when  we  haven't 
even  tried'-I'm  speaking  about  the  govern- 
ment—we  haven't  even  tried  to  do  anything. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  minister  over 
a  year  ago.  I  want  to  join  this  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  point  out  that  the  people  in  all  of 
Etobicoke  have  brought  to  me  the  same  com- 
plaints that  the  member  for  St.  George  has 
mentioned,  and  previous  speakers  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  fact  is  that  the  minister,  in  this  very 
House,  tries  to  make  out  that  rental  review 
boards  and  rental  controls  are  the  same 
thing-as  did  the  member  for  Eglinton.  In 
support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  they  are  different. 

Rather  than  sit  on  its  hands,  the  govern- 
ment should  do  something  to  show  tl^t  it  is 
interested  in  what  happens  in  this  province. 
If  it  doesn't  do  it  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  doubt  the  government  isn't  going  to  be 
over  on  that  side  after  the  next  election. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  many,  many 
cases  here  of  people  who  have  called  me 
and  who've  written  to  me  about  this  very 
problem.  I  want,  for  the  record,  to  mention 
one  Desmond  B.  Gladish,  who  lives  at  Unit 
4,  2  Clement  Rd.,  Weston.  Basically,  he  says, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  only  did  his  rent  go  up 
from  $275  to  $375  per  month  for  the  next 
year,  but— and  this  hasn't  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker— most  of  these  rent  in- 
creases are  put  in  in  such  a  hurry  that  the 
tenant  must  sign  the  new  lease  or  get  out. 
This  is  a  real  problem  to  a  tenant  who  has  a 
family  and  who  has  to  take  time  off  from  work 
to  see  if  he  can  find  some  place,  some 
elusive  apartment,  that  is  cheaper,  and  it's 
almost  impossible.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one 
of  the  real  problems  connected  with  this 
whole  question  of  rents  and  their  review. 


I  have  another  letter  here  from  a  Mr. 
Cheyne,  who  lives  at  545  The  West  Mall; 
actually,  he  doesn't  even  live  in  my  riding. 
But  he  v^Tote  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I'm 
just  going  to  quote  one  paragraph:  "Do  you 
think  a  48.15  per  cent  increase  in  rent  over 
three  years  is  justified?"  This  is  what  he 
asks,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  me  how  he's 
suddenly  been  forced  to  pay  this. 

The  letter  actually  is  written  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  West  (Mr.  MacBeth)  and 
this  man  lives  in  that  member's  riding,  but 
he  put  a  little  note  on  the  bottom  of  the 
copy  he  sent  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  said: 
Dear  Mr.  Braithwaite: 

Thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
these  figures  as  I  understand  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  this  situation. 

Now,  I  wonder  why  the  government  mem- 
bers don't  get  that  type  of  letter.  If  they 
do,  why  aren't  they  doing  something  about 
it?  It  shouldn't  be  that  we  on  this  side 
should  have  to  push  the  government  on 
something  like  this.  In  the  government 
caucus,  why  don't  the  government  members 
point  out  that  all  throughout  Metro,  and 
I'm  certain  throughout  the  rest  of  Ontario, 
this  is  a  problem  that  renters  are  having, 
generally  speaking? 

I  want  to  turn  from  the  private  sector  to 
the  pubhc  sector,  and  I  want  to  talk  for  a 
few  minutes  about  Ontario  Housing  and  the 
people  who  live  there. 

In  my  particular  riding,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Etobicoke,  we  have 
something  like  one  in  10  people  who  live  in 
Ontario  Housing.  A  lot  of  these  people  are 
not  people  on  welfare;  they're  what  we  call 
the  worlcing  poor.  These  people  are  people 
who  don't  have  the  benefit  of  the  huge  in- 
creases you  read  about  that  unions  are  get- 
ting. These  are  the  very  people  who  have  to 
stay  in  Ontario  Housing.  This,  basicall)-,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Ontario  Housing  was 
brought  about. 

The  question  of  the  25  per  cent  of  gross 
income  that  is  required  by  Ontario  Housing 
is  a  real  problem.  I  want  to  quote  from  a 
letter  that  was  written  to  me  by  a  tenant  in 
Ontario  Housing: 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  OHC  rents. 
With  rent  geared  to  25  per  cent  of  gross 
income,  we  find  it  very  hard  to  make  ends 
meet.  If  things  continue  the  way  they  are 
at  present  I  would  be  better  off  on  wel- 
fare, after  paying  car  and  life  insurance, 
rent,  hydro,  phone,  gas  for  car  (six- 
cylinder  economy  car),  medicine  prescribed 
by  doctor  for  wife  and  children  and  my- 
self, and  one  small  loan  to  bank. 
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I  do  not  smoke  or  drink  or  buy  anything 
outside  the  home  to  eat  or  drink.  We  try 
to  save  $8  within  two  months  so  I  can 
take  the  wife  out  to  the  movies.  The  doc- 
tor said  I  should  take  the  wife  out  as  much 
as  I  can.  But  we  are  lucky  to  have  $20  to 
$25  for  food.  We  budget  ourselves  very 
tight.  May  1  we  will  be  paying  $225  a 
month  compared  to  the  old  rent  of  $180. 
As  you  can  see  that  is  an  increase  of  $45; 
you  can  see  things  are  getting  tight. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  supervisor 
keeps  bugging  him  if  he's  a  day  or  so  late 
on  the  rent.  Now,  maybe  that's  his  job,  but 
I'm  sure  there  should  be  more  consideration 
shown.  But  then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "I 
should  have  mentioned  that  my  net  income 
is  $137  to  $141  a  week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  rent  geared  to  25  per  cent 
of  gross  income  is  unjust,  and  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  no  consideration  is  given  to 
other  economic  factors  in  the  assessment  of 
rent,  it  is  most  unfair.  I  believe  that  rental 
review  boards  should  be  set  up  for  Ontario 
Housing  residents  with  a  view  to  more 
equitable  assessment  of  rents  on  a  more  in- 
dividual basis. 

This  25  per  cent  of  gross  income  assess- 
ment should  also  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
its  effect  on  hard-working  people  who  would 
like  to  move  out  of  Ontario  Housing,  and 
into  the  private  sector.  After  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
isn't  that  one  of  the  reasons  Ontario  Housing 
was  set  up  in  the  first  place? 

I  am  going  to  mention  a  family  in  Ontario 
Housing  in  Rexdale  which  consists  of  a 
mother  and  father  with  four  children.  These 
people  were  saving  up  to  move  out  of 
Onta-io  Housing  and  the  lady  took  a  job 
at  Eaton's  in  December.  She  made  something 
like  $5,000  over  the  year  and  they  had 
$1,300  to  put  a  down  payment  on  a  house 
they  won  in  one  of  those  HOME  lotteries. 
As  soon  as  Ontario  Housing  found  out  that 
she  had  worked,  they  sent  her  a  bill  for 
$1,800.  Nobody  said  how  the  figure  was 
arrived  at  and  it  is  a  good  question  of  how 
it  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
if  he  can  finish  in  one  minute  to  give  the— 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
go  on  to  say  this  woman  had  one  awful 
time,  finally  having  to  go  to  her  credit 
union  to  borrow  $1,800  to  pay  Ontario 
Housing  so  she  could  get  out  of  Ontario 
Housing.  The  real  crux  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  one  official  at  OHC, 
from   the   lowest   echelon   upward,    cared   at 


all  about  what  she  was  doing,  whether  she 
was  trying  to   get  out   or  not. 

Secondly,  the  way  the  rent  assessment  in 
Ontario  Housing  is  geared  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
prohibits  families,  just  like  this  woman's, 
from  ever  moving  out,  and  that  is  a  crime. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  these 
working  poor,  these  people  who  have  to  live 
in  Ontario  Housing  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  get  out,  are  in  many  cases  actually 
bearing  a  good  proportion  of  the  subsidiza- 
tion cost  of  those  in  Ontario  Housing  who 
are  unable  to  support  themselves  and  are  a 
public  charge.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  not  only  the  private  landlord 
but  also  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  should  come 
under  some  sort  of  body  like  a  rental  review 
board. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  all  conscience  I  can't  understand 
how  the  minister  could  stand  up  here  day 
after  day  under  heavy  fire  from  the  opposi- 
tion and  try  to  muddy  the  whole  situation 
by  saying  controls  won't  work. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  A  rental  review  board 
will  work,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  should  be  tried 
by  this  government  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  Samis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  limited  time  I  have  at  my  disposition, 
let  me  say  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  bill 
that   has    been   introduced. 

I  come  from  a  small  town  in  eastern 
Ontario  and  the  question  of  housing  is  not 
one  confined  to  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 
In  the  city  of  Cornwall,  for  example,  I  am 
getting  an  increasing  number  of  people  com- 
ing to  me  complaining  about  rent  increases. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  something,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial, and  there  is  no  choice  whatsoever. 
The  lack  of  any  form  of  rent  control  really 
hits  hard  at  the  people  on  low  incomes, 
the  elderly  and,  in  our  community,  the 
unemployed,  people  who  do  not  have  any 
form  of  job  security  in  the  textile  and  pulp 
and  paper  industries. 

If  you  listen  to  the  other  side,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  think  this  or  that,  black  or 
white,  no  choice.  There  are  two  provinces 
in  Canada  which  at  least  have  done  some- 
thing and  they  aren't  necessarily  NDP  prov- 
inces. The  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
through  the  NDP,  has  obviously  taken  a 
very    rigid    policy    of    rent    controls    with    a 
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fixed  percentage,  but  the  Liberal  Province 
of  Quebec  has  done  something  as  well  with 
its  rental  commissions.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  no  one  doing  anything.  There  are  two 
provinces  which  have  had  the  guts  at  least 
to  try  to  do  something  and  there  is  a 
variety    of    options    available. 

We  can  have  general  provincial  controls 
which  we  in  the  NDP  would  support.  Fail- 
ing that,  at  least  we  could  have  some  form 
of  municipal  control.  If  the  city  of  Toronto 
or  Ottawa  or  Hamilton  requested  it,  they 
could  impose  it  at  a  municipal  level;  at  least 
that's   something   to    help    the    tenants. 

We  can  have  an  outright  freeze,  a  ceiling, 
with  no  increases  whatsoever.  At  a  time  of 
inflation  that  is  obviously  debatable.  We  can 
have  control  of  the  increases.  We  can  allow 
a  certain  percentage  increase  but  would 
control  the  increases.  That  would  obviously 
make  sense  in  our  society  right  now. 

We  could  have  the  fourth  option,  the 
one  that  has  been  taken  over  by  this  gov- 
c-nment— the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Tories. 
They  refuse  to  do  anything  to  protect  the 
tenants  of  Ontario.  The  minister  stands  up 
here  saying,  "Send  me  a  letter  and  I  vdll 
investigate."  My  colleague,  the  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta),  sent  him  12  letters; 
he  said,  "Insufficient  evidence;  I  won't  do 
anything   about  it." 

That  is  sheer  tokenism.  It  is  an  Uncle 
Tom  approach  and  it  is  unacceptable  in  our 
society. 

In  the  context  of  the  second  option,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  have  rental  commissions, 
Quebec  style.  We  can  have  what  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  has  suggested— rent  re- 
view boards— or  we  can  have  the  rental  tri- 
bunal suggested  by  my  colleague,  the 
member   for   Ottawa-Centre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  pleased  to  sup- 
port any  one  of  the  three  to  do  something 
to  help  the  tenants  of  Ontario  who  right  now 
are  getting  absolutely  nothing  in  terms  of 
protection  or  assistance  from  this  govern- 
ment. The  need  is  there.  The  increases  are 
extravagant,  and  yet  the  government  refuses 
to  do  anything. 

It  amazes  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  six 
months  ago  these  same  Conservatives  were 
going  around  all  across  Canada  preaching  a 
wage  and  price  freeze.  They  were  .support- 
ing it  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  back- 
ing Mr.  Stanfield.  They  wanted  a  wage  and 
price  freeze.  Yet  they  get  up  here  in  the 
Legislature  and  they  are  opposed  to  any 
form  of  assistance  for  the  tenants  of  On- 
tario. 


The  budget  was  totally  devoid  of  assistance 
for  the  tenants  of  Ontario.  Again,  it  was  a  do- 
nothing  policy.  In  large  metropolitan  areas, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  talked  about  letting  the 
market  supply  situation  settle  the  price.  We'll 
see  what  happens  in  that  context.  In  how 
many  cities  is  there  real  com{>etition  in  the 
construction  industry  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  cities  where  there  is  an  outright  car- 
tel or  control  by  monopolies  or  a  few  large 
development    companies? 

I  noticed  that  the  mayor  of  North  York 
who,  I  understand,  is  no  flaming  socialist, 
said:  "I'm  a  business  man.  I  believe  in  free 
enterprise.  However,  I  do  advocate  govern- 
ment intervention  when  monopolies  and  car- 
tels control  an  industry.  Only  a  handful  ot 
developers  control  the  apartment  market  here 
in  Toronto."  This  is  a  free  enterpriser  saying 
that  he  sees  there's  no  longer  free  enterprise 
but  it's  monopoly  control.  Obviously,  some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

We  in  the  NDP  have  advocated  for  a  long 
time  and  vidll  continue  to  advocate  rent  con- 
trols and  amendments  to  the  Act  to  provide 
for  further  rights  for  tenants.  In  addition  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  see  a  far 
greater  supply  of  rental  accommodations. 
Whether  it  is  publicly  or  privately  financed, 
something  has  got  to  be  done  to  increase  the 
supply.  We're  not  satisfied  with  the  7,000 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  units  con- 
structed. 

We  want  to  see  a  coherent,  unified  policy 
to  protect  tenants  from  gougers  and  from 
exploitation.  We  don't  begrudge  the  land- 
lord the  right  to  increase  rents  based  on 
cost,  based  on  the  cost  of  living  and  proven 
condusively.  If  it  can  work  in  Quebec  with 
all  its  deficiencies— and  it's  working  in  Quebec 
—if  it  can  work  in  British  Columbia,  it  can 
work  in  Ontario.  This  is  the  year  to  try  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  no  other  speaker? 
This   order  of  business  is   completed. 
The  hon.  .House  leader. 

Mr.  Deans:  Before  we  have  an  adjourn- 
ment motion,  I  want  to  clear  up  a  misunder- 
standing. On  April  14,  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  was  speaking,  he  spoke 
as  the  second  NDP  speaker.  He  had  fol- 
lowed our  colleague  from  Windsor  West  (Mr. 
Bounsall),  the  member  for  St.  George  and 
the  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yaka- 
buski).  He  reached  a  point  in  'his  remarks 
when  the  Speaker  pointed  out  that  his  time 
had  elapsed.  Since  he  was  reading  from  a 
document,    he   asked    if   he   could   complete 
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the   reading  from   the   document,    and   there 
was  consent  given. 

That's  an  entirely  different  matter  from 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  time  of 
two  members.  If  the  member  for  Eglinton 
had  been  reading  from  a  document  and  had 
wanted  to  complete  that  reading,  there  is 
no  one  who  would  have  denied  it  to  him. 
But  I  think  it's  a  bad  precedent  to  establish 
that  one  member  can  take  the  time  of  two 
in  the  private  members'  hour.  If  the  Tories 
can't  find  two  members  to  speak  on  an  im- 
portant bill  like  this,  then  they  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Reilly:  In  speaking  to  the  point  of 
order  that  was  raised,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view  there's  no  difference  whatsoever.  It's 
an  extension  of  time  which  was  granted  to 
the  member  for  Riverdale  and  which  was 
not  granted  to  me.  It  was  definitely  an 
extension  of  time  and  there  was  no  difference 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  not  what  the  member 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  at  all.  The  member  for 
Eglinton  asked  for  the  right  to  use  up  two 
members'  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  asked  for  your  consent 
and  it  wasn't  obtained.  There's  not  much 
more  we  can  do. 


Mr.  Deans:  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
full  number  of  six  speakers  always  speaks 
it  takes  an  hour  and  10  minutes  anyway. 
So  somebody  has'  to  give  a  little  bit  here 
when  it's  reasonable. 

The  hon.  House  leader. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  the  first  order  of  business  I  will 
call  is  item  No.  10,  before  we  return  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  (Mr.  Clement),  As  I  understand 
it,  he  has  some  official  commitment.  If  he 
has  to  leave  prior  to  6  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon,  I  will  call  the  estimates  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart). 

Mr.  Deans:  Am  I  to  assume  from  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  that  in  the  evening 
tomorrow  we  will  do  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  I  can  assure 
my  hon.  friend  that  that  is  the  case,  yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjoumment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,   p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you 
and  to  the  House  150  students  and  five 
teachers  led  by  Mrs.  Ackerman  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Hebrew  Schools  of  the  riding  of 
Downsview.  With  the  students  are  a  number 
of  youngsters  who  have  recently  come  to 
this  country  and  are  studying  in  that  school. 
Having  emigrated  successfully  from  Russia, 
they  are  now  being  educated  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto, 

Hon,  L,  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  will  want  to  welcome  two 
school  groups  from  northwestern  Ontario. 
One  group  is  in  the  gallery  and  is  from  Ever- 
green Ihiblic  School,  Kenora.  It  is  led  by  Mr. 
Jim  Chisholm  and  Miss  Betty  Wagner.  Earher 
today  we  had  a  groups  of  students,  sir,  from 
the  Pinewood  Senior  Public  School  from 
Dryden,  who  made  a  complete  tour  of  the 
building  and  enjoyed  it  very  much, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


ORGAN  DONOR  DECLARATION  ON 
DRIVERS'  LICENCES 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Commum'cations):  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  early  last  October  I  announced 
proposed  changes  in  the  Ontario  drivers' 
licence  which  would  enable  drivers  to  make 
a  legal  declaration  to  allow  transplantation 
of  human  organs  immediately  after  death. 
This  afternoon  I  can  tell  the  members  that 
my  ministry  has  redesigned  the  licence  form 
to  include  a  legal  declaration  which  can  re- 
main attached  to  the  licence. 

A  driver  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
majority  has  only  to  indicate  his  wishes,  then 
sign  the  declaration.  However,  there  is  no 
obligation  to  do  so.  If  a  driver  does  not  want 
to  become  a  donor,  he  may  detach  and  de- 
stroy the  organ  donor  attachment  of  his 
licence. 

Ontario  is  the  first  province  in  Canada  to 
make  a  donor  declaration  of  this  type  avail- 
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able  with  drivers'  licences.  We  believe  it  is 
a  positive  and  progressive  step  as  there  are 
now  more  than  four  million  drivers  in  On- 
tario. Many  thousands  of  these  drivers  may 
wish  to  become  potential  donors  by  filling 
in  the  declaration  supplied  with  the  drivers' 
licence,  for  a  donated  organ,  successfully 
transplanted,  is  literally  the  gift  of  life  for 
another  hiunan  being. 

Through  its  Ontario  division  alone,  the 
Eye  Bank  of  Canada  has  enabled  at  least 
3,000  people  to  see  again  as  the  result  of 
transplants,  and  more  than  300  single  eye 
transplants  a  year  now  take  place  in  this 
province.  Of  approximately  250  kidney  trans- 
plants performed  annually  throughout  Can- 
ada, roughly  100  are  in  Oiitario  and,  as  med- 
ical science  advances,  transplants  involving 
other  vital  organs  will  become  increasingly 
feasible. 

The  donor  declaration  holds  great  promise 
for  the  many  people  who  could  benefit  from 
transplants.  At  present,  there  are  far  too  few 
donors,  probably  because  until  now  no  ready 
way  of  willing  their  organs  has  been  so  easily 
available.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  juris- 
dictions will  follow  Ontario's  example  in  the 
near  future. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  ecqjress  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  man  who  played  a  vital  role  in 
bringing  the  idea  of  a  donor  declaration  to 
my  attention.  He  is  with  us  here  today  in 
the  pubhc  gallery— Dr.  George  A,  deVeber, 
chairman  of  the  organ  donor  programme  com- 
mittee of  the  Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada. 

Dr,  deVeber,  who  is  highly  respected  for 
his  work  in  the  field  of  kidney  transplants,  is 
cmrently  director  of  the  dialysis  and  kidney 
transplantation  programme  at  the  Toronto 
Western  Hospital.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  this  programme  at  Toronto  Western 
Hospital  since  1965. 

By  the  way,  I  am  going  to  present  the  first 
of  the  new  licenses  to  Dr.  DeVeber  immedi- 
ately after  question  period  just  outside  the 
House. 

Dr.  deVeber  and  other  members  of  the 
medical  profession  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  work  in  transplantation  and 
research. 
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The  new  licences,  with  the  attached  donor 
declaration,  will  begin  to  be  distributed  this 
week  as  part  of  the  normal  rei»ewal  process 
based  on  drivers'  birth  dates,  as  well  as  when 
motorists  apply  for  address  change.  Approxi- 
mately 60,000  will  be  going  out  weekly. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Are  they 
going  to  be  bdingual? 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Drivers  who  would  like 
to  obtain  a  donor  declaration  before  the 
expiry  date  of  their  present  licences  will  be 
able  to  contact  any  driver  examination  centre, 
or  district  or  regional  drivers  and  vehicles 
office  to  obtain  a  separate  declaration  form. 

Mr.  Samis:  A  bilingual  form? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  sincerely  hope  that 
those  among  the  more  than  four  million 
licensed  Ontario  drivers  who  are  eligible  vdll 
use  this  opportunity  to  consider  talcing  ad- 
vantage of  the  declaration. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer    and     Commercial     Relations):      Mr. 
Speaker,   I  would  just  like  to  interrupt  the 
order  of  business- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —to  announce  to  the 
House  that  in  the  gallery  to  my  right— 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Is  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  opposed  to  this? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  minister 
should  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —is  my  distinguished 
predecessor   of   many   years,    a   distinguished 
former  member  of  cabinet- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Order, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Bring  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  to  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  pleasant  announcement  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Mr.  Erskine 
Johnston,  is  sitting  in  the  gallery  to  my  right, 
nad  I  would  like  all  members  of  the  House  to 
welcome  him  back  here,  even  if  he  is  only 
here  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  I  did  that  six 
months  ago  when  he  was  here. 


Hon.    Mr.    Handleman:    No,    I    beat    the 
member  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Housing. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 

Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Was  this  written 

by  the  minister's  PR  man? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  this  a  new  $32,000-a-year 
statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,    please.    The    hon. 
minister  with  his  statement. 


IL\MILTON  AREA  H.O.M.E. 
PROGRAMME  STANDARDS 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  asked  on  April  28  about  a  re- 
organization of  our  staff  in  the  HOME  plan, 
as  it  involves  his  area,  and  whether  or  not 
the  change  was  inspired  by  a  request  from 
the  Hamilton  area  builders  for  less  stringent 
inspections. 

I  want  to  inform  all  the  hon.  members  that 
the  southwest  region  inspection  staff  has 
been  reorganized,  but  this  was  carried  out  in 
the  interest  of  improving  the  inspection  ser- 
vices for  the  Hamilton  area— not  diminishing 
them,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
had  suggested.  This  region  covers  municipali- 
ties west  of  Metro  Toronto,  south  of  a  line 
through  Goderich. 

Our  HOME  lot  activity  throughout  this 
region  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  separate  inspection  unit,  headed  by  a 
senior  inspector,  was  created  to  serve  the 
Hamilton  area.  Outside  Hamilton  there  are 
seven  HOME  subdivisions  under  way  and 
four  housing  action  projects. 

The  changes  we  have  made  enable  the 
senior  inspector,  who  formerly  had  Hamilton 
as  one  of  his  responsibilities,  to  concentrate 
on  serving  the  balance  of  this  region. 

Where  formerly  we  had  one  senior  inspec- 
tor and  a  staff  of  eight  inspectors  in  all  of  the 
west  region,  we  now  have  two  senior  inspec- 
tors and  a  staff  of  10  inspectors.  A  senior 
inspector  and  four  inspectors  cover  the  Hamil- 
ton area,  while  the  original  west  region 
senior  inspector  and  six  other  inspectors  are 
responsible  for  the  balance  of  southwestern 
Ontario. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  asked 
whether  Hamilton  builders  had  asked  for  the 
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removal  of  the  original  senior  inspector  be- 
cause he  was  too  tough. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  clairvoyant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  While  the  president  of 
the  Metropohtan  Hamilton  House  Builders 
Association  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  OHC's 
board  of  directors  in  January  complaining 
about  OHC's  inspection  procedures— and  that 
included  some  criticism  of  the  staff— there 
was  no  suggestion  that  the  senior  inspector 
should  be  replaced.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
between  OHC  staff  and  Hamilton  builders, 
misunderstandings  about  our  administrative 
procedures  were  cleared  up  at  that  time. 

Comments  by  builders  had  no  bearing  on 
the  reorganization,  which  was  necessitated  by 
building  activity  and  our  upgraded  inspection 
services.  A  similar  reorganization  was  carried 
out  in  eastern  Ontario  about  a  month  ago.  It 
is  standard  OHC  practice  to  rotate  inspection 
staff  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  their 
objectivity  to  all  of  the  inspections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  the  member 
for  Wentworth  that  we  will  ensure  that  in- 
spections in  the  future  are  carried  out  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Health. 


HEALTH  SURVEY  OF  ELLIOT  LAKE 
MINERS 

Hon,  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Dec.  10,  last  year,  I  tabled  a 
report  on  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  of  the  working  environment  at 
the  uranium  mines  in  Elliot  Lake.  At  that  time 
I  said  a  report  would  soon  be  available  giving 
the  results  of  the  medical  study  on  973  ura- 
nium workers  at  Elliot  Lake  who  had  been 
given  comprehensive  chest  examinations  ,  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  survey. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  findings  of 
that  limited  study.  Of  the  973  miners  exa- 
mined, 23  were  found  to  have  silicosis  and 
another  47  showed  pre-silicotic  dust  effects. 
Health  tests  showed  the  miners  with  silicosis 
were  still  in  quite  good  general  health  and 
had  lung  performance  equal  to  the  average 
that  would  be  expected  of  a  healthy  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  height  and  age. 

Without  question,  though,  those  with  sili- 
cosis should  be  encouraged  to  move  out  of  a 
high  silica  area,  and  those  showing  pre- 
silicotic  dust  effects  should  be  similarly  coun- 
selled—particularly those  in  the  yoimger  age 
groups. 


Members  will  note  that  I  referred  to  this 
study  as  being  a  limited  one.  It  was  compre- 
hensive, in  that  it  included  about  93  per  cent 
of  the  men  employed  underground  and  in  the 
surface  crushing  and  mill  operations  during 
the  six-week  period  from  Feb.  17  to  March 
30,  1974.  It  was  conducted  in  accordance 
with  a  procedure  arrived  at  by  consultation 
with  representatives  of  management  and 
labour. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  was  to  ascertain  as  factually  as  pos- 
sible the  proportion  of  miners  in  an  identified 
situation  and  within  a  specific  time  frame, 
among  whom  signs  or  early  indications  of  sili- 
cosis were  detectable. 

The  study  did  not  include  the  large  popu- 
lation who  had  had  exposure  to  the  uranium 
mining  environment  in  the  past,  but  were  no 
longer  in  the  vicinity.  However,  if  signs  of 
silicosis  were  detected  among  the  miners  in 
the  survey,  it  follows  that  those  others  would 
also  have  been  at  varying  degrees  of  risk. 

It  has,  however,  been  on  the  basis  of  the 
difference  between  the  survey  results  and  the 
overall  number  of  people  at  risk  that  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  survey  figures  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

We  have  no  reason  to  attempt  to  minimize 
the  potential  total  extent  of  damage  inflicted. 
To  provide  as  complete  a  picture  as  can  be 
obtained,  I  have  delayed  presentation  of  this 
report  in  order  to  include  additional  data. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board  records 
show  that,  of  miners  known  to  have  had  one 
or  more  months'  exposure  to  the  uranium  min- 
ing environment  at  Elliot  Lake,  Bancroft  or 
both,  but  not  employed  at  Elliot  Lake  at  the 
end  of  1973,  91  have  silicosis  and  244  have 
pre-silicotic  dust  effects. 

Quebec  Workmen's  Compensation  records 
show  that,  of  the  miners  known  to  have  been 
employed  at  Elliot  Lake  and  subsequently  x- 
rayed  in  the  Quebec  mining  industry,  20  have 
silicosis  and  two  have  dust  effects. 

Additionally,  to  present  as  complete  a  re- 
port as  possible,  a  summary  of  the  significant 
chest  x-ray  findings  of  those  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  voluntary  survey  has  been 
obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Ontario 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  This  has 
added  another  13  men  with  silicosis  and  six 
with  dust  effects. 

This,  then,  gives  a  total  of  147  cases  of  sili- 
cosis and  299  cases  of  dust  effects  that  are 
known  to  exist  as  of  March  26,  1975. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
minister  should  fire  his  whole  staff. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fire  the  whole  Natural  Re- 
sources iMinistry.  That  Natural  Resources 
Ministry    should    resign    en    masse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Those  are  the  figures 
that  will  be  found  in  the  report  I  am  tabling 
now.  The  report  outlines  the  method  and 
procedures  followed  and  the  population  sur- 
veyed, and  also  contains  the  result  of  chest 
x-ray,  limg  function  tests  and  a  lung  disease 
questionnaire.  A  summary  of  the  findings 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  God  this  man  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
will  understand  that  the  test  procedures 
specified  in  the  report  were  those  followed 
for  the  973  miners  included  in  the  original 
voluntary  survey.  For  the  other  cases  now 
included,  we  necessarily  have  only  limited 
statistical   data   from   the  respective  sources. 

My  colleagues,  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  have 
assured  me  that  corrective  steps  are  already 
being  taken  to  involve  those  directly  aflFected 
in  the  Elliot  Lake  area.  I  understand  they 
are  prepared  to  speak  to  this  action  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  we  leave  it  to  Natural  Re- 
sources, they'll  all  be  dead. 

Mr.   Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Labour. 


ASSISTANCE  TO 
ELLIOT  LAKE  MINERS 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  response  to  the 
findings  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  its 
studies  at  Elliot  Lake,  an  interministerial 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
ministries  of  Health,  Labour  and  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  have  been  giving  urgent  consideration 
to  the  special  problems  of  workers  in  the 
Elliot  Lake  uranium  mines. 

The  royal  commission  on  health  and  safety 
in  the  mines  is  studying  the  entire  mining 
industry  and  will  eventually  be  making  in- 
dustry-wide recommendations.  The  steps  I 
am  now  announcing  are  being  taken  without 
prejudice  to  the  ongoing  work  of  the  royal 
commission.  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that 
the  government  has  adopted  a  number  of 
measures  to  assist  those  workers  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  exposure  employ- 


ment in  Elliot  Lake  and  which  vnH  also  have 
impact  on  an  industry-wide  basis. 

Workers  who  have  been  diagnosed  as  sili- 
cotic and  have  been  awarded  compensation 
will  be  actively  encouraged  to  leave  exposure 
employment  to  seek  employment  either  un- 
derground in  other  low  silica  operations  or 
in  other  fields  of  employment. 

Mr.  Martel:  No  other  mines  will  hire  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  To  assist  these  work- 
ers during  the  transition  period,  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  will  pay  com- 
pensation based  on  the  difference  in  earnings 
and  will,  in  addition,  provide  rehabilitation 
and  retraining  allowances.  Where  resettle- 
ment in  another  community  anywhere  in 
Canada  is  necessary,  a  grant  will  also  be 
paid  as  a  rehabihtation  measure. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it's  a  start. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Where  necessary  to 
provide  an  equitable  temporary  income  dur- 
ing the  transitional  period,  the  compensation 
and  rehabilitation  allowances  may  be  stacked 
rather  than  integrated  and  may,  in  combi- 
nation, exceed  regular  compensation  for  tem- 
porary total  disability.  After  those  workers 
diagnosed  as  silicotic  have  exercised  their 
option  to  leave  exposure  employment,  those 
who  are  classed  as  having  significant  dust 
effects,  but  not  silicosis,  will  also  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  non-exposure  work.  While 
these  workers  are  not  disabled  and  will  not, 
therefore,  be  entitled  to  receive  disability 
compensatioit— 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They 
are  being  blacklisted. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  -they  will  be  entitled 
to  substantial  rehabilitation  assistance  allow- 
ances, including  retraining  and  resettlement 
elsewlhere. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  minOTS  earn  in 
excess  of  the  existing  $12,000  ceiling  on  earn- 
ings under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  presently  has 
under  review  revisions  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  Among  them  there  is  one 
that  has  already  been  approved,  namely,  to 
increase  the  $12,000  ceiling  to  $15,000.  That 
has  been  approved  in  principle  to  facilitate 
higher  levels  of  compensation  benefits.  An 
appropriate  amendment  will  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  as  soon  as  possible.  To  en- 
courage the  re-employment  of  Elliot  Lake 
skilled  underground  workers  in  other  mines, 
the  board  is  prepared  to  guarantee  that  any 
future    cost    of    claims    arising    from    chest 
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disease  in  such  workers  will  not  be  charged 
to  the  new  employer. 

Concerning  radiation  exposure  and  after 
consideration  of  an  earlier  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  where  a  worker's  ex- 
posure in  any  one  year  exceeds  a  total  of 
four  working  level  months  and,  as  a  result, 
he  leaves  exposure  employment  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  will  consider  him  on  medical  cer- 
tification as  being  temporarily  partially  dis- 
abled. The  appropriate  compensation  benefit 
will  be  paid  until  he  can  return  to  exposure 
employment. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  partially? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Where  a  worker's  life- 
time radiation  exposure  exceeds  120  work- 
ing level  months,  he  vnll  be  considered  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  workers  with 
significant  dust  effects  and  will  receive  the 
same  entitlement. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  implementation  of 
these  proDosals  will  be  of  significant  benefit 
in  providing  equitably  for  the  workers  in 
Elliot  Lake  who  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  exposure  employment  in  the  uranium 
mines.  Insofar  as  the  Ministry  of  Laboior  is 
concerned,  action  will  be  taken  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  HAZARDS 
AT  ELLIOT  LAKE 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
heard  the  statements  of  my  two  colleagues 
speaking  of  the  report  on  the  health  of  miners 
at  Elliot  Lake.  As  you  are  aware,  this  is  the 
third  report  to  do  with  the  Elliot  Lake  mines. 

Earlier,  there  was  a  report  on  radiation 
effects  and  a  survey  of  dust-radiatiork-diesel 
exhaust  levels  in  the  uranium  mines  and  mills 
at  Elliot  Lake.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
state  the  conclusions  of  these  reports.  There 
are  four  in  total: 

1.  In  both  the  Denison  and  Rio  Algom 
mines,  radon  daughter  levels  were  con- 
sidered to  be  under  satisfactory  control. 

2.  In  both  mines,  diesel  exhaust  levels 
were  considered  to  be  under  satisfactory 
control. 

3.  In  both  mines  there  exist  exposures  in 
excess  of  the  TLV  for  crystalhne  silica.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  stated  to  be  "not  clearly 
understood."  Here  I  should  define  TLV,  or 
threshold  limit  value,  as  being  "time- weighted 
concentrations  for  a  seven-  or  eight-hour  work 
day  or  40-hour  week.  They  should  not  be 
used  as  fine  lines  between  safe  and  dangerous 


concentrations."  This  is  the  definition,  sir, 
used  by  the  American  Conference  of  Govern- 
ment Industrial  Hygienists. 

4.  Company  measurements  in  1973,  when 
compared  wiui  the  results  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  survey,  support  the  view  that  com- 
pany measurements,  in  recent  times  at  least, 
are  valid. 

Present  dust  levels  in  the  mines  are  sig- 
nificantly below  those  present  in  the  1950s 
and  early  1960s.  The  reduction  in  radon 
daughter  coimts  in  the  period  of  1965  to 
1975  has  been  dramatic  and  is  also  indicative 
of  related  improvements  in  dust  levels.  While 
these  improvements  have  been  made  and  are 
continuing,  some  dust  levels  in  the  mines  still 
exceed  desirable  levels. 

Silicosis  is  a  condition  that  normally  takes 
many  years  to  develop  so  that  the  hazards  of 
present  levels  of  exposure,  while  not  immedi- 
ate, cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  My  en- 
gineers have  been  investigating  measures  that 
might  be  taken  to  lower  dust  counts  within 
the  mines.  Regrettably,  sir,  I  have  to  report 
that  the  traditional  method  of  dust  control 
in  the  mines,  by  provision  of  greater  quan- 
tities of  fresh  air  at  the  working  place,  has 
already  reached  the  technicaf  limits  of 
feasibility. 

We  need  better  ways  to  test  and  deter- 
mine accurately  the  dust  exposure  of  each 
miner  and  portable  personal  equipment  to 
supply  him  with  filtered  air  when  he  is  in  a 
dust  exposiure  above  the  acceptable  TLV. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  government  has  been  go- 
ing to  do  that  for  a  year  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  problem  is  that  to- 
day all  jurisdictions  have  perceived  the  situa- 
tion at  about  the  same  time;  personal  dust 
samplers  and  personal  air  hoods,  now  under 
development,  are  under  great  risk  of  early 
obsolescence.  The  demand  for  the  units  now 
in  production  has  exceeded  the  supply,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
Canadian  production  capacity  is  very  limited. 
My  staff  has  reviewed  the  situation  and 
concluded  that  while  dust  levels  are  unsatis- 
factory in  some  areas,  generally  speaking  the 
risk  has  been  greatly  reduced- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  problem  with  the 
minister's  staff;  they  never  understand  what 
is  happening. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:   His  entire  staff  should  retire 

to  another  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —and  by  the  use  of  dust 
masks  and  hoods  in  high  dust  exposure  occu- 
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pations,  personal  risk  can  be  minimized  until 
such  time  as  more  acceptable  equipment  is 
available.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing actions  have  been  taken: 

1.  Personal  gravimetric  testing  of  all  occu- 
pations will  be  repeated  to  establish  those 
occupations  where  there  is  any  significant 
probability  of  exposures  above  the  0.1  mg 
per  cu  m  of  TLV  for  respirable  silica.  Com- 
panies are  being  instructed  to  procure  and 
supply  dust  hoods  for  independent  air  sup- 
plies for  all  such  workers.  In  the  intervals 
until  they  are  available,  all  workers  in  these 
classes  will  be  required  to  wear  approved 
dust  masks. 

2.  Mines  have  been  instructed  to  post 
ventilation  plans  showing  in  detail  the  in- 
dividual exposure  at  each  working  place. 
This  will  require  posting  of  general  and 
specific  ventilation  plans  with  explanatory 
information.  The  schedule  for  installation  of 
the  new  ventilation  system  to  double  the  air 
supply  at  Denison  Mines  has  been  reviewed 
by  my  staff.  Progress  on  this  project  will  be 
closely  reviewed  to  confirm  that  everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  place  this  system 
in  service  on  or  before  July  1  next. 

3.  We  have  required  the  installation  of  im- 
proved and  more  copious  use  of  water  sprays 
on  sources  of  dust  generation. 

4.  My  ministry  has  placed  an  additional 
mining  engineer  in  Elliot  Lake  who  has 
begun  a  review  in  detail  on  the  efficiency 
and  efiFectiveness  of  diesel  maintenance 
programmes. 

5.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the 
mines  to  raise  the  standards  of  auxiliary 
ventilation.  Fans  and  tubing  shall  be  arranged 
to  provide  a  minimum  of  100  cu  ft  per  min 
of  fresh  air  per  diesel  horsepower  in  each 
working  heading.  Also,  the  necessary  volume 
of  air  to  effect  the  removal  of  dust  and  ex- 
haust fumes  will  be  supplied  to  within  75 
ft  of  the  working  face  at  all  times  in  the 
future. 

6.  As  of  April  4,  on  special  instructions, 
section  164,  clause  2b  of  part  IX  of  the 
Mining  Act,  no  longer  applies  to  uranium 
mines.  The  effect  of  this  direction  is  that  no 
overtime  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per 
week  per  man  in  any  dust  exposure  or 
radon  daughter  exposure  area  either  under- 
ground or  on  surface  will  be  allowed  in 
uranium  mines. 

7.  We  have  initiated  procedures  to  improve 
the  reports  on  radon  daughter  exposure.  My 
engineers,  as  heretofore,  are  monitoring  the 
exposure  of  uranium  miners  to  radon  daught- 
ers on  a  quarterly  basis.   Should  any  work- 


man be  detected  to  ha\'e  encountered  a  four- 
working-level-month  exposure  within  a  calen- 
dar year,  the  company  will  be  advised  to 
remove  that  man  from  exposure  for  the  bal- 
ance  of  that  calendar  year. 

In  addition,  my  ministry  has  begun  a  pro- 
gramme of  reviewing  all  the  early  records  to 
establish  with  the  greatest  accuracy  possible, 
the  lifetime  exposure  of  each  workman  in 
Elliot  Lake.  Any  workman  who  is  found  to 
have  reached  a  lifetime-working-level  expo- 
sure will  be  advised  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment and  to  remove  himself  from  the  ex- 
posure, with  rehabilitation  benefits  to  be 
established  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

I  might  add  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  spite 
of  the  claims  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  my  engineers  did  not  show  that  any 
workman  in  Elliot  Lake  has  reached  the  3.5- 
working-level-month  exposure  this  year  to 
date.  Further  checking  is  currently  being  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  actual  overtime 
worked  and  the  actual  working-level-month 
exposure  of  each  workman.  If  there  are  any 
infractions,  or  any  over-exposures,  we  will 
make  an  immediate  disclosure  and  take  the 
necessary  action. 

I  might  also  add  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion from  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East 
regarding  the  indivdual  ventilation  package 
utilized  in  Sweden,  that  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  them  here.  In  fact,  the  Cana- 
dian version  has  been  under  test  at  Texasgulf 
Mines  and  Denison  Mines  for  over  a  month. 
The  problem,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  not  a 
question  of  desire,  but  a  question  of  axaila- 
bility  of  supply.  Nevertheless,  the  position 
taken  by  my  ministry  will  be  to  require  the 
mining  companies  to  secure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  approved  devices. 

I  would  also  like  to  report  to  the  House 
that  my  ministry  has  in  hand  the  recruitment 
of  the  necessary  staff  to  ensure  that  the  venti- 
lation conditions  in  the  mines  are  adequately 
monitored.  We  do  not  propose  or  pretend  that 
we  will  have  the  capacity  to  do  all  of  the 
ventilation  measurements. 

We  do  propose,  however,  to  have  the  capa- 
city to  move  regularly  into  all  mining  opera- 
tions and  monitor  the  standard  of  ventilation 
measurements  being  taken  by  the  company 
personnel.  In  any  cases  of  major  concern,  dis- 
crepancy or  dispute,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
will  be  asked  to  conduct  a  complete  review. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  mining  engineer,  a  chief 
electrical-mechanical  engineer,  and  a  chief 
ventilation   engineer,  who  will  be  staff  con- 
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sultants.  These  members  of  our  staff  will  be 
located  at  Sudbury.  Their  role  will  be  to 
provide  specialized  technical  support  for  en- 
gineers, to  see  that  actions  and  programmes 
are  initiated  to  ensure  every  action  is  taken  to 
assure  the  safest  possible  working  conditions 
for  workmen  in  the  mines,  both  underground 
and  on  the  surface. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pointed  out  by  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Labour— and  I  too 
would  like  to  make  it  very  clear— these  changes 
and  announcements  on  the  general  subject  of 
mines  and  safety  in  no  way  restrict  or  alter  the 
responsibilities  or  mandate  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Health  and  Safety  of  Workers 
in  Mines.  Indeed,  the  commissioner  is  at 
liberty  to  review  and  recommend  on  the  ap- 
propriateness or  adequacy  of  the  measures 
announced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  ELLIOT  LAKE 
MINERS 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  that  trilogy  of  statements, 
I'm  wondering  if  the  Minister  of  Labour  can 
advise  us  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  providing  alternative  employment,  particu- 
larly for  those  who  are  in  the  pre-silicotic 
stage— the  45  persons  who  were  referred  to— 
and  whether  something  more  than  just  coun- 
selling is  going  to  exist  as  an  alternative  with- 
in the  area,  so  that  the  lives  of  these  workers 
will  not  continue  to  be  gambled  with,  as  has 
occurred  in  the  past? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope 
to  find  other  employment  above  ground  for 
tho-e  who  were  in  the  pre-silicotic  stage.  We 
are  prepared  to  relocate  them  with  trans- 
portation costs  and  to  give  them  training  and 
things  of  that  nature  if  that  will  help  them. 
For  the  main  part,  we  want  to  encourage 
th?m  to  get  out  of  the  mines  because  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  they  are  still  physically 
able  people  and  for  that  matter  should  not 
ha%'e  too  much  difficulty  in  finding  other 
employment.  There  is  a  possibility  they  might 
eo  into  other  non-silicotic  mines,  but  since 
they  ha'/e  received  no  impairment  to  their 
ability  to  work  there  would  not  be  any  pay- 
ments in  that  way  but  mainly  in  relocation 
and  retraining. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West, 


Mr.  Lewis;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  that  come  to  mind. 
Since  silica  dust  causes  silicosis  and  radiation 
causes  lung  cancer,  why  is  the  minister  not 
treating  those  who  have  radiation  exposure 
in  the  same  way  as  he  is'  treating  those  who 
have  silica  dust  exposure  in  terms  of  im- 
mediate removal,  compensation  and  reloca- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  may 
be  more  properly  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health.  My  understanding  is  that  these 
standards  are  set  up  and  they  should  not  go 
beyond  them  in  any  one  period.  Once  they 
have  reached  that  standard,  we  are  prepared 
to  move  in  and  do  the  same  for  them  as  for 
the  pre-silicotic  men. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  mean  he  will 
wait  until  they  are  endangered? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
anybody  who  is  working  in  these  mines  is 
subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  danger  by  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  in  those  mines.  That  is 
the  problem.  I  think  if  the  member  would 
re-address  that  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Health,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  the  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'll  ask  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River 
with  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  A  supple- 
mentary of  the  Minister  of  Labour:  Will  any 
of  these  extra  costs  incurred  in  the  increased 
compensation  payments,  relocation  and  so 
on  be  charged  back  to  the  mines  concerned 
or  will  they  be  borne  by  the  general  taxpayers 
and  the  revenues  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Sir,  it  would  be  under 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  and  charged  to  industry.  I 
have  no  thought  that  it  would  be  charged 
other  than  through  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  I  understand  the  minister 
correctly  when  he  said  that  if  a  worker  had 
to  leave  the  work  place  for  health  reasons, 
only  a  partial  disability  allowance  would  be 
paid  and  not  the  total  disability  allowance? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  it 
would  be  the  difference  of  his  pay.  In  other 
words,  if  one  of  the  silicotics  moved  above 
ground,  the  board  would  make  up  the  dif- 
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ference  in  his  pay  under  the  regular  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  scheme. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  total  difference  or  75  per 
cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  No,  75  per  cent  under 
the  regular  scheme. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  75  per  cent.  The  govern- 
ment always  penalizes  them  for  being  in  ill- 
health. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  tax  free. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Tax  free?  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  would  happen  to  the 
man  who  was  taken  out  and  couldn't  find 
work?  Would  he  be  compensated  as  tem- 
porarily totally  disabled? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  they  supposed  to  do? 
Thank  the  government  for  not  taxing  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  didn't  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  the  worker  was  taken  out 
for  medical  reasons  and  the  minister  couldn't 
find  alternative  employment,  in  the  interim 
would  he  receive  a  temporary  total  disability 
allowance? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  is 
taken  out  because  of  his  medical  condition, 
until  he  was  fit  to  go  back  again  he  would 
receive  the  regular  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion award  as  he  presently  does.  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  new  or  different  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 


LIQUOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Breitbaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  with 
respect  to  a  comment  appearing  in  the  April 
14  issue  of  Marketing  which  deals  with  the 
programme  of  alcohol  abuse  the  Minister  of 
Health  is  dealing  with:  Can  the  minister 
comment  on  the  report  given  by  Jack  Harris, 
the  deputy  chief  commissioner  of  the  LCBO, 
who  acknowledged  that  the  government's 
action  on  booze  problems  was  superficial  and 
politically  motivated  —  especially  since  Mr. 
Harris  is  a  former  member  of  this  House  and 
might  have  some  knowledge  as  to  what  is 
political  motivation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
checked  with  the  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
on  that  statement.  He  denies  it  categorically. 


He  says  he  never  did  say  it  and  never  would 
say  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Don't  take  that  lying  down, 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further   questions? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  wouldn't  agree  with 
it. 


PORTRAYAL  OF  VIOLENCE  BY 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board,  who  had 
escaped  but  is  returning  to  his  seat. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment  Board   of   Cabinet):   I  tried  to  escape. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  commission  dealing  with  violence 
in  the  communications  industry.  Can  the 
minister  advise  us  exactly  when  the  tenns  of 
reference  for  that  commission  will  be  clearly 
before  us,  since  by  the  Premier's  statement 
on  April  14  the  violence  with  which  he  was 
concerned  was  notably  in  films  and  on  tele- 
vision, but  in  the  release  of  May  6  dealing 
with  the  appointment  of  two  further  persons 
it  is  stated  the  commission  "will  investigate 
the  possible  harm  to  society  of  the  increasing 
exploitation  of  violence  in  the  print,  tele- 
vision and  film  media"?  Since  print  seems 
to  have  come  into  it  for  the  first  time,  can 
we  know  exactly  what  these  terms  of  refer- 
ence will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Premier  has  been  very  careful  in  bring- 
ing into  the  structure  the  right  people.  I 
think  on  examination  the  hon.  member  will 
find  that  to  be  correct.  When  the  structure 
is  completely  in  place,  I  am  quite  sure  he 
will  be  willing  to  inform  the  House  what  the 
terms  of  reference  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  A 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  does  Management  Board 
arrive  at  these  per  dienis  of  $250  a  day  for 
Judy  LaMarsh  and  $180  a  day  for  Scott 
Young?  Does  that  not  do  the  minister  violence 
to  approve  $180  a  day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  serious  about  the  question. 
How  does  the  minister  arrive  at  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  a  good  question  but  the 
original  question  had  to  do  with  the  terms  of 
reference. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  This  was  going  to  be  the 
supplementary.  I  was  going  to  ask,  in  any 
event,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  commission.  I'm 
wondering  if  the  minister  would  choose  to 
answer  and  as  well  advise  us  as  to  the  com- 
ment that,  since  Judge  Beaulieu  apparently 
receives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $27,000  per 
year,  that  per  diem  cost  as  well  would  be 
added  in,  since  the  judge  would  not  be 
otherwise  able  to  do  his  normal  tasks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That,  of  course,  is  not 
quite  correct,  because  in  those  particular 
cases  appointees  to  such  work  as  that  apply 
their  efforts  without  remuneration.  In  regard 
to  the  other  question  of  the  leader  of  the 
NDP- 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  going  to  be  off  the 
bench. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —the  guidelines  for  the 
payment  of  members  of  the  commission  are 
in  accordance  with  their  responsibilities  on 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that  is  utter  claptrap. 
Who  is  worth  $250  a  day? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That  is 
more  than  some  people  make  in  a  week  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener 
had  a  supplementary  and  the  member  for 
Wentworth  has  one  now. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  Given  the  reported 
backlog  of  cases  waiting  to  be  heard  by 
judges  across  the  province,  how  can  the  gov- 
ernment afford  to  take  a  judge  off  the  bench 
and  sit  him  on  a  commission  at  this  particu- 
lar point  in  time? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  that's  my  point,  of 
course. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Watch 
TV. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Obviously,  he  has  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  how  can  he  accept  it?  The 
province  doesn't  have  enough  judges  now. 
We  have  people  standing  waiting  for  years. 


Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary.  Can  the  min- 
ister tell  us  what  the  whole  commission  is 
going   to    cost   us?   What's   the  total   cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  can't  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  will  as  soon 
as  I  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That  question 
was  asked  previously. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  more  than  $1,000  a  d^ay. 

Mr.  Bullbrook.  By  way  of  supplementary, 
if  the  criterion  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
is  the  degree  of  responsibility  assumed,  how 
much   is   the   minister's   salary  this  year? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Five  per  cent 
less  than  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  How  much  is  it  going  to 
be? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  with  a  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  My  hon.  friend  has  put 
it  in  its  proper  perspective.  It  is  five  per 
cent  less  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  about  the  tax  de- 
duction? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle) 
informed  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
that  there  is  a  former  faithful  employee  of 
his  ministry  who  now  receives  $185.05  a 
month  as  a  permanently  unemployable  per- 
son who  was  turned  down  for  a  disability 
pension  under  the  GAINS  programme  of 
$240  a  month,  and  does  it  strike  the  min- 
ister as  fair  that  this  woman  should  not 
receive  $55  more  a  month  from  the  govern- 
ment while  he  announces  the  payment  to 
Scott  Young  of  $180  a  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
been  informed  exactly  of  the  circumstances. 
Maybe  I  can  find  that  information  out  from 
my  friend.  But  there  are  other  people  in 
society  as  well  who  are  paid  in  accordance 
with  their  qualifications.  Maybe  the  member 
should  inquire  within  his  own  family. 

Mr.   Lewis:    What  qualifications? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  ( Fort  William ) :  How 
about  the  member's  brother?  How  about  his 
wife? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River  Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Is  there  a  new 

with  a  supplementary.  question  by  the  member  for  Kitchener? 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for   Scarborough  West  has  a   question  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  hesitate  almost  to  ask. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  hesitate  to  ask,  but  my  col- 
leagues are  wondering,  what  is  the  minister 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  would  like  to  know, 
if  the  member  wants  to  diviJge  to  the  House 
the  answer  to  the  question,  what  his  father 
works  for,  for  instance? 

An  hon.  member:  For  the  imion. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
diverged  quite  a  distance  from  the  original 
question.  The  member  for  Scarborough  West 
with  his  question. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  David 
Lewis,  at  this  moment— speaking  to  the  Kias 
of  Romania— David  Lewis  makes  a  professors 
or  lecturer's  salary  at  Carleton.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  on  the  point  of 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  David  Lewis  is  not  so 
corrupted  that  he'd  accept  that  kind  of  per 
diem  for  this  kind  of  nonsensical  job. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  answered  the  minister's 
question,  but  I  doubt  he  will  answer  my  ques- 
tion; and  I  won't  engage  in  this  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  What  does  it  pay  him, 
tell  us  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  want  to  know 
what  my  mother  makes? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  questions  are  flowing  in  the  wrong 
direction  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Some  people  would  not  engage 
in  the  nonsense  that  the  minister  engages  in. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  think  he  is  sorry  he  asked 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  proceed  with  his  questions? 
Thank  you. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  wouldn't  take  it  for  any 
price. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  wouldn't  touch  it  for  a 
plugged  nickel,  which  is  all  the  minister  is 
capable  of. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Try  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  more  lively  than  I  anti- 
cipated, Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 


HEALTH  SURVEY  OF 
ELLIOT  LAKE  MINERS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health:  Given  the  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
readings  now  in  the  mines  of  Elliot  Lake 
which  are  over  the  acceptable  threshold  hmit 
value,  is  the  minister  satisfied  that  the 
workers  can  work  in  safety  from  here  on  in 
those  conditions  under  the  devices  indicated 
by  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  since 
it  has  been  five  successive  ministries  of  Mines 
and  Natural  Resources  which  accounts  for  the 
nearly  450  men  now  with  silicosis  or  pre- 
silicotic  conditions?  How  does  he  trust  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  mines  at  the  present 
time  is  still  somewhat  in  doubt,  and  we 
wouldn't  argue  that.  I  think  we  pointed  out 
in  the  body  of  the  report  that  we  issued, 
there  is  no  way  that  we  can  be  sure  for 
several  more  years  the  steps  taken  15  years 
ago  have,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  as  effective 
as  they  seem  to  be. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  encouraged 
by  tile  fact  that  only  or»e  person,  insofar  as 
I  can  tell  in  that  report,  has  been  shown  to 
have  developed  silicosis  as  a  worker  who 
entered  after  1960.  Traditionally  in  the  mines 
of  Ontario  it  takes,  what,  23  years  for  the 
incubation  period.  And  yet  within  the 
uranium  mines  it's  been  traditionally  a  shorter 
time. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  been  15  or  16  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  so  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  the  steps  taken  were  good.  At  the 
same   time,   the  minister  has   indicated  today 
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that  improvements  in  both  the  watering  and 
the  air  circulation  of  the  mines  are  being  re- 
quired of  the  mines.  This  will  improve  to- 
day's conditions  even  more.  I  think  he  can 
talk  to  that  better  than  I.  I  can  only  say  that 
certainly  the  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Lane)  who  has— 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  he  did  nothing  throu^out 
all  of  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  wrong. 

Mr.  Martel:  So  don't  come  in  witih  that 
crap  now. 

Hon.    Mr.    Miller:    TTiat's    wrong.    If   one 

judges  the  work  he  does- 
Mr.  Martel:  He  was  so  far  away  from  Elliot 
Lake  it  was  not  even  funny.  Don't  postulate 
now  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  If  one  judges  the  work  he 
does  by  the  noise  made  in  the  House- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  hon.  member  can't 
listen  and  talk. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  want  to  hear  that  kind 
of  nonsense.  He  went  there  last  December 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  member  has  quietly 
and  patiently  worked  with  me  and  other  min- 
isters in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Very  quietly. 

Mr.  Roy:  His  time  is  up. 


SUDBURY  MINE  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  ask  two  related  ques- 
tions. I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources:  Is  he  aware  that  tomorrow  up  to 
100  members  of  the  Mine  Workers'  union  in 
Sudbury  intend  to  picket  the  Natural  Re- 
sources office  in  that  city  because  of  his  min- 
istry's refusal  to  maintain  the  emissions  of 
SO2  at  reasonable  or  safe  levels  in  Falcon- 
bridge?  Was  he  aware  that  that  is  about  to 
happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr,  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  Mr.  Caron  of  his 


staff  was  called  in  two  weeks  ago  to  do  some 
testing?  The  SO2  at  the  time  read  65  parts 
per  million.  The  men  in  that  place  were  vomit- 
ting,  had  bloody  noses.  To  this  day,  despite 
the  minister's  promise  of  two  years  ago,  there 
is  still  no  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Is  this  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.   Martel:   This  is  a  question.  What  do 
you  think  it  is? 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  does  the  minister  justify 


it? 


Mr.  Martel:  To  this  time— two  years  after 
the  minister's  promise— the  ministry  has  still 
not  laid  down  the  criteria  on  which  men  will 
be  taken  out  of  areas  of  over-exposure,  par- 
ticularly to  that  amount.  Now  what  is  the 
minister  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sixty-five  parts  per  million;  and 
they  are  allowed  five  parts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Knowing  of  the  member's 
comments  in  the  past,  his  over-exaggeration 
of  tlie  situation,  I  will  ask— 

Mr.  Martel:  Over-exaggeration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Over-exaggeration,  that's 
right 

Mr,  Martel:  There  are  450  men  involved; 
is  that  over-exaggeration? 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  all  are  on  the  minister's 
conscience. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  will  ask  for  a  full  re- 
port. I  will  examine  the  situation  myself. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  tell  me  what  he  intends  to  do,  since 
there  was  no  action  despite  his  assurance  of 
two  years  ago  that  men  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  area  of  over-exposure  and  that  there 
would  be  criteria  laid  down?  Can  the  minister 
tell  me  when  he  is  going  to  act  to  ensure 
that  comes  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  to 
answer  the  question  but  the  member  was  so 
busy  talking  he  didn't  hear  me,  so  he  will 
have  to  read  it  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West.  Further  questions. 
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WORKING  CONDITIONS  AT 
CHROMASCO 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources:  How  is  it  that  in  March 
of  1974  the  ministry's  inspector,  G.  E. 
Thomas,  P.Eng.,  regional  mines  engineer, 
knew  of  the  situation  of  the  Cliromasco  Corp. 
—better  known  as  Chromalux  in  eastern  On- 
tario —  yet  in  all  the  months  of  dust  ex- 
posure and  dust  damage  that  followed, 
nothing  happened  from  this  ministry?  How 
is  it  that  tlie  union  had  to  make  a  presen- 
tation to  the  Ham  commission,  and  how  is  it 
that  to  this  day,  more  than  a  year  later, 
although  directives  have  been  posted  nothing 
substantial  has  occurred  in  the  Chromasco 
Corp.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  take  this  under  advisement  and  do  a 
personal  check  and  review  of  all  the  facts 
that  were  brought  before  this  particular  in- 
spector. 

An  hon.  member:  He  wants  to  wash  the 
blood  off. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  promised  that 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  minister  consider 
putting  the  entire  mines  inspection  branch's 
resignation  under  advisement  to  this  Legis- 
lature? 

An  hon.  member:  Including  his  own. 

An  hon.  member:  Including  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 
The  member  for  Samia. 


HYDRO  RATES 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  would  like,  through  you, 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy. 
It  being  a  week  ago  today  that  I  inquired 
about  the  excessive  billing  by  Ontario  Hydro 
Commission,  could  the  minister  let  me  have  a 
report?  Second,  has  he  made  any  decision  on 
the  appointment  on  a  board  of  review?  Third, 
has  the  minister  had  any  information  from 
Hydro  that  it  would  cost  them  approxi- 
mately $275,000  in  handling  and  mailing  to 
rebate  the  excess  millions  they  have  taken 
from  the  public? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrel!  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  lumping  all  three  questions  to- 
gether I  have  not  concluded  my  investiga- 
tion of  the  member's  allegations.  When  I  do 
I  will  give  him  an  answer. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
can  we  be  assured  that  the  minister  is  not 
going  to  rely  on  Ontario  Hydro  to  judge 
themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Absolutely,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Roy:  Who  else  is  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

NEW  TOWN  IN  LAKESHORE  RIDING 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

This  is  a  shotgun  question,  not  because  of 
many  parts  but  because  there  are  many 
ministers  involved— the  Minister  of  Housing, 
the  Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr. 
Snow)— but  I  want  to  direct  the  questions- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Aim  it  at  one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —because  he  is  under  fire 
today,  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 

When  does  the  minister  propose  to  answer 
a  letter  I  sent  to  all  you  ginks  on  April  25 
having  to  do  with  the  proposed  development 
by  S.  B.  McLaughlin  Enterprises  to  build 
a  tovm  of  15,000  people  at  the  east  end  of 
my  riding— my  new  riding?  Why  hasn't  the 
minister  replied?  What  is  going  on? 

I  indicated  it  was  urgent.  The  matter  is 
coming    before    the    Mimicipal    Board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Been  nominated  yet? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  not  the  hon.  member's 
yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  an  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Any  day. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No  answer? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on  you  gink,  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  did 
lie  call  me? 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not 
sure;   I  paraphrased  what  I  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  ask  him  to  with- 
draw that  statement.  I  have  a  few  names  I 
would  like  to  call  him  too,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  the  discourtesy—  j 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Order,  please,  the  hon.  minis- 
ter has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege, it  is  the  nicest  epithet  I  have  applied  to 
the  minister  in  more  than  a  year,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Does   the  minister  have   an 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  will  refrain  from  say- 
ing what  I  think  of  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West.  There  will  be  another  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  the  minister  answer  his 
letters  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes  sir,  the  member's 
letter   will   be   answered  in   due   course. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  supplementary  question: 
Does  the  ministry,  or  any  of  the  other  two— 
and  they  can  answer  on  their  own— intend 
to  make  any  intervention  on  the  hearing  that 
is  taking  place  on  June  2  before  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  in  connection  with  this 
development,  which  is  gross? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  check  with  my  staff  and  get  all  the  facts 
and  details   before   I   can  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


PYRAMID  SALES  SCHEMES 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations:  Has  the 
ministry  had  time  to  investigate  the  complaint 
that  Best  Mine  Ecology  Centre  in  twin 
cities  is  operating  as  a  pyramid  type  of 
operation?  This  was  given  to  him  about  three 
weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it  there  is  an  inquiry  into  pyra- 
mid operations  being  made  by  the  registrar 
and  I  have  not  yet  received  the  report  on 
that. 


Mr. 

East. 


Speaker:    The    member    for    Sudbury 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  HAZARDS  AT 
ELLIOT  LAKE 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources:  Did  I  understand  him  to 
say  that  the  company  would  still  be  allowed 


to  have  eight  hours  of  overtime  per  week? 
During  a  40-hour  week  they  would  still  be 
allowed  to  have  eight  hours  of  overtime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  that's  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary  question:  Under 
what  conditions  would  that  come  about?  Just 
simply  for  production,  or  emergency,  or  what? 
Under  what  circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  is  applied  to  all 
uranium  mines.  None  will  be  allowed  to 
have  workers  work  more  than  eight  hours 
overtime  in  any  one  week. 

Mr.  Martel:  Final  supplementary:  Has  the 
ministry  calculated  at  what  stage  it  would 
bring  a  man  to  the  four-work-month  levels 
if  he  worked  eight  hovirs  of  overtime  weekly? 
How  many  months  would  it  be  before  he 
reached  the  maximum  which  he  could  be 
exposed  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  am  not  aware  of  the 

actual  figures  in  the  calculation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  am  told  this  is  the  maximum  figure  that 
will  give  us  the  longest  period  of  time  before 
any  work  levels  would  be  broken. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS  FOR 
SALES  TAX 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 
In  view  of  the  excellent  presentation  put 
forward  by  the  Professional  Sales  Tax  Con- 
sultants Ltd.  in  relation  to  the  statute  of 
limitations  and  the  unfairness  of  the  limita- 
tions application,  would  the  minister  recon- 
sider the  matter  to  the  extent  of  establishing 
a   cutoff   d!ate   several   months   hence? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  aware 
of  the  presentation  the  hon.  member  refers 
to.  I  think  I  would  want  to  take  a  look  at 
that  and  I  would  have  to  consult  the  Treas- 
urer, because  this  sort  of  thing,  as  the  hon. 
member  probably  realizes,  is  a  question  for 
the  Treasurer  as  well  as  for  myself. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
If  the  minister  so  desires,  I  can  redirect  it  to 
the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  R,  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  He  doesn't 
know  either. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  Would  the  Treasurer  consider 
applying  the  statute  of  hmitations  several 
months  nence,  in  view  of  the  obvious  diflBcul- 
ties  which  the  application  is  now  causing? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  I  am 
sorry,  I  didn't  hear  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
excellent  presentation  given  by  the  Profes- 
sional Sales  Tax  Consultants  Ltd.— it  was 
addres"ed  to  the  Treasurer,  I  believe,  two 
weeks  ago— in  which  they  pointed  out  the 
unfairness  of  the  statute  of  limitations  as 
announced  in  the  budget,  would  he  recon- 
sider the  matter  to  the  extent  of  establishing 
a  cutoff  date  several  months  hence? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  sales  tax  offices  across  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  as  of  April  4,  were  telling 
people  who  inquired  that  applications  woxdd 
be  accepted,  processed  and  approved  back 
to  Sept.  1,  1961,  doesn't  the  Treasurer  con- 
sider that  this  particular  matter  is  being  dealt 
with  in  a  very  unfair  manner? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  "bein'g  told"  is  perhaps  not  quite  the 
correct  term.  It  was  suggested  to  them  by 
the  Professional  Sales  Tax  Collectors— or  what- 
ever they  are  called— who  were  out  soliciting 
this  kind  of  work.  I  think  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  story.  In  any  case,  the  Legis'lature 
debated  this  point  in  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act  and  it  was  passed  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 


SUDBURY  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  could  get  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if 
moneys  have  yet  been  appropriated  for  the 
expansion  programme  plarmed  at  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  Toronto? 

Mr.  Germa:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Did  the  minister  not  take  into  consideratidn 
that  in  1973  there  were  686  cancer  patients 


from  Sudbiuy,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  North 
Bay?  And  did  the  minister  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  two  aldermen  in  ward  6  re- 
jected the  expansion?  And  did  the  minister 
not  take  into  consideration  the  Peat  Marwick 
study  which  recommended  a  foundation  out- 
side of  Metropolitan  Toronto  before  he  made 
that  appropriation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  that 
appropriation  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Foundation,  which  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  needs  in  cancer  across 
the  province,  set  its  own  priorities,  realizing 
the  needs  in  Thunder  Bay,  London,  Kingston, 
Ottawa  and  Toronto,  and  which  stated  that 
this  expansion  was  among  their  priorities. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Germa:  Was  the  minister  not  aware 
that  the  research  department  of  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  has  stated  emphatically 
that  its  facility  has  already  reached  an 
optimum  size,  and  that  any  further  expansion 
woidd  reduce  its  expertise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  some 
of  these  facts  should  be  verified  with  the 
people  in  the  business.  I  certainly  didn't  get 
that  impression  from  the  people  at  Princess 
Margaret  who  pressed  me,  directly  and 
through  their  association,  for  these  changes. 
It's  recognized  without  question  as  one  of 
the  finest  cancer  treatment  facilities  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  Ri\  er. 


PRICES  IN  NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Does  the  minister  re- 
call his  letter  to  me  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion to  him  about  the  higher  prices  of  food 
and  such  things  in  northern  Ontario?  Can  he 
table  in  the  Legislature  the  figures  that  his 
ministry  arrived  at  for  prices  of  goods  and 
services  in  northern  Ontario  as  compared  to 
southern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  do  recall  the  letter  and  I  do  recall 
a  similar  question  asked  by  the  hon.  member 
on  a  previous  occasion.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  final  report  on  the  study,  which  is 
being  done  by  our  senior  economist.  I  under- 
stand, on  a  preliminary  basis,  that  the  in- 
crease in  prices  in  the  north  has  not  been 
as  great  as  that  in  the  south. 
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But  as  far  as  price  levels  are  concerned,  I 
have  not  yet  received  a  final  report.  I'll  be 
prepared  to  consider  tabling  it  after  I  have 
received  it  and  reviewed  it. 

Mr.  Raid:  One  short  supplementary:  Can 
the  minister  indicate  what  the  differential  is? 
Are  we  10  per  cent  higher  in  costs,  or  15 
per  cent?  Can  the  minister  give  us  some 
indication  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  I  had  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
have  figures  on  the  absolute  levels  of  prices. 
I  do  have  preliminary  figures  on  the  rates  of 
increase  in  prices,  which  indicate  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  north  is  lower  than  in  the 
south.  As  far  as  the  absolute  levels  are  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  yet  have  a  final  report.  But 
I  will  be  glad  to  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF  CIVIL 

SERVANTS 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General.  If 
he  was  aware  that  there  was  a  person  who 
was  the  president  of  a  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive riding  association,  who  had  been  such 
since  the  year  1972,  who  had  been  appointed 
in  that  same  year  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
had  subsequently  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  riding  association,  who  had  actively 
worked  in  the  last  federal  campaign,  and 
who  lives  in  the  town  of  Grimsby  and  who 
represents  the  ministry  in  St.  Catharines, 
would  the  Attorney  General  be  prepared  to 
go  to  the  Management  Board  chairman  and 
ask  that  they  change  the  rules  in  order  that 
he  would  be  permitted  to  work  in  election 
campaigns,  rather  than  fire  him? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice ) :  If  I  knew  all  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'd  have  the  director  of  legal  offices  call  him 
and  ask  him  either  to  fish  or  to  cut  bait. 

'Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question, 
then:  Since  we're  talking  about  neither  fish- 
ing nor  cutting  bait,  would  the  Attorney 
General  be  prepared  to  take  a  look  at  the 
proposition  that  people  be  given  their  poli- 
tical rights,  regardless  of  their  employment 
in  the  civil  service,  rather  than  go  around 
looking  for  people  to  fire  simply  because 
they're  exercising  their  democratic  rights? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation  (Mr.  Welch)  will  lose  his  seat  if 
that  man  is  turned  out. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  question  now  becomes  one  of  a  philo- 
sophical nature. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   Only  for  Tories. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  the  present  situa- 
tion described  by  the  member  for  Went- 
worth,  I  take  it  that  he  might  well  have 
somebody  in  mind. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  indeed. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  doesn't  the  min- 
ister ask  the  member  to  name  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Therefore,  the  present 
legislation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  a 
person  fulfilled  those  functions,  as  the  mem- 
ber has  described,  then  that  individual  would 
be  in  breach  of  the  legislation  as  it  presently 
exists. 

Mr.  Deans:  Will  the  minister  try  to  change 
it  and  make  it  sensible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  take  a  look  at  it 
in  terms  of  coming  forward  with  recommenda- 
tions in  due  course.  But  the  law,  as  I  under- 
stand it  today  in  this  province,  is  that  a  situa- 
tion as  depicted  by  the  member,  if  it  existed, 
would  in  fact  put  that  particular  person  in  a 
position  where  he  would  have  to  take  either 
one  position  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  philosophically. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked 
previously. 


CHICKEN  IMPORTS 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Yesterday  I  was  asked  a  question  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce.  May  I  repeat  the  ques- 
tion for  Hansard's  benefit,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Is  the  minister  concerned  that  the  impor- 
tation of  chicken  into  Ontario  has  increased 
500  per  cent  in  the  past  year  and  exports 
are  down  86  per  cent  during  the  same 
period?  Does  the  minister  attribute  this 
particular  increase  to  the  increase  in  ver- 
tical integration  in  the  broiler  chicken  in- 
dustry in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

I  took  the  question  as  notice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
indicating  that  I  wanted  to  check  the  figures. 
I'm  sure  my  hon.  friend  must  have  been  mis- 
advised as  to  the  figures,  because  I  know  of 
no  source  of  figures  indicating  imports  or  ex- 
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ports  pertaining  to  a  provincial  situation  any- 
where in  Canada. 

I  have  at  hand  the  source  of  the  figures  of 
the  US  chicken  imports  into  Canada  obtained 
from  Statistics  Canada.  We  have  checked  to 
find  out  that  the  information  is  not  available 
as  to  provincial  breakdowns. 

Rather  than  there  being  a  decrease  in 
chicken  exports,  Mr.  Speaker— am  I  bothering 
somebody?— 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  His  col- 
leagues are  bothering  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —I  wondered  if  my  hon. 
friend  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  949  per  cent  increase  in  exports  in  the 
last  year,  and  that  there  has  been  an  import 
increase  of  something  like  nine  million  lb 
into  Canada  in  the  same  period  of  time.  I'm 
sure  my  hon.  friend  must  have  been  misled 
in  the  figures  that  were  provided  to  him. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Since  those  figures  came  from 
Beryl  Plumptre's  office,  would  the  minister 
communicate  the  correct  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  hon. 
friend  wants  to  use  Beryl  Plumptre  as  a  source 
of  reference  for  figures,  he  should  contact 
Beryl  Plumptre.  I  use  Statistics  Canada  as  a 


Mr.    Speaker:    The    member    for    Carleton 
East. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  One  source  for  the  minister 
and  one  for  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 


BILINGUAL  DRIVERS'  LICENCES 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  Can  the  minister  say 
why,  at  a  time  when  the  Ontario  driver's 
licence  has  apparently  undergone  a  major 
redesigning  to  accommodate  this  business  of 
donor  declarations,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
bilingual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  On- 
tario driver's  licence  did  not  undergo  a  major 
revision  in  order  to  put  the  donor  card  on 
it.  It  is  merely  an  attachment  to  it.  The  hon. 
member  will  see  that  when  he  has  a  chance 
to  observe  the  licence.  There  is  no  major 
change. 


Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Is  there  any  plan  to  bilin- 
gualize,  if  there  is  such  a  word,  the  Ontario 
driver's  licence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That  matter  is  under 
consideration  along  with  the  other  forms  in 
my  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF 
CIVIL  SERVANTS 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  Ontario  Health  In- 
surance Plan  office  in  Timmins  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  South  Cochrane  Conservative 
Party?  If  so,  is  the  government  going  to  fire 
him? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  government  going  to 
fire  him? 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  govenunent  going  to 
fire  him  too? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Isn't  the  whole  bloody  thing 
ludicrous? 

Mr.  Deans:  Bring  it  into  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  It  is  difficult 
to  hear  the  questions. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Conservatives  are 
going  to  lose  their  entire  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  it,  but  I  am  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  bother  being  aware  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  On  the  assumption  that 
the  facts  given  are  correct,  and  I  trust  they 
are,  I  would  like  to  know  and  I  will  check 
to  find  out  whether  that  job  is  specified  in 
our  list  of  those  that  can't  he  held. 

Mr.  Deans:  Change  the  law. 

Mr.  Martel:  Change  the  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  personally  asked 
members  of  my  ministry  to  dirop  their  party 
affiliation  when  they  were  members  of  the 
Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why?  How  silly  the  minister  is. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
As  a  supplementary,  would  the  minister  not 
make  an  efiFort  to  change  the  law  rather  than 
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to  try  to  have  people  fired  for  that  kind  of 
thing? 

Mr.  Lewis:  For  pohtical  reasons. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  did  the  government  fire 
poor  Mrs.  Dowdall  in  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peel  South. 


ODOURS  FROM  LAKEVIEW 
SEWAGE  PLANT 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment.  Can  he  advise  the  progress 
being  made  in  remedial  action  in  correcting 
the  very  offensive  odours  emanating  from  the 
Lakeview  sewage  disposal  plant?  It  is  very 
disconcerting  to  the  residents  in  the  area.  It 
seems  that  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  particular  plant, 
the  Lakeview  sewage  disposal  plant,  there 
was  an  upset  to  the  digesters  by  means  of  an 
industrial  discharge. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.    W.    Newman:    We   had   to   put  the 

material  into  some  lagoons  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Send  it  to  Hope  township. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  are  treating  it  with 
100  tons  of  lime  and  about  two  tons  of 
sodium  nitrate  to  keep  the  odours  down.  This 
will  be  done  on  a  continuous  basis  until  we 
get  the  sludge  in  the  lagoons  back  to  the 
plant  process  and  we  are  working  on  this  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  speed  it  up.  The  new 
treatment  facilities  of  the  plant  are  now  in 
operation  and  as  fast  as  we  can  empty  these 
lagoons  and  get  the  material  back  to  it  we 
will. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  A  supplementary:  Is  there 
any  indication  just  when  "as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible" might  be?  It  is  very  serious  in  the  area. 
The  opposition  thinks  this  is  humorous  but  I 
assure  the  House  that  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Reid:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
It  must  be  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Now  the 
member  knows  what  it  is  like  being  on  the 


other  end.  I  thought  he  was  the  guy  who 
communicated  for  the  back  benches  of  his 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  realize 
the  inconvenience  it  is  causing  the  people  in 
the  area;  that  is  why  we  have  a  continuous 
treatment  basis  at  these  lagoons.  I  can't  give 
the  member  a  firm  time  but  certainly  as 
quickly  as  we  can  get  the  lagoons  treated 
and  the  sludge  back  to  the  plant,  we  will  get 
it  done. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  mem- 
ber should  go  to  Happy  Valley. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Push  him. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Right  into  the  lagoon. 

Mr.  J.  E.  St(*es  (Thunder  Bay):  Meanwhile 
he  must  hold  his  breath. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


DRIVER  PENALTIES 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and 
Attorney  General.  If  my  friend  from  Downs- 
view  can  shut  up  maybe  I  can  complete  this 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  to  the  At- 
torney General:  As  a  reasonable  individual, 
doesn't  he  think  it  is  time  he  should  approach 
his  counterpart,  the  hon.  Otto  Lang,  and  try 
to  get  some  consistency  in  the  penalties 
under  the  driving  laws  under  the  Criminal 
Code  and  under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  so 
we  don't  place  drivers  in  a  position  where 
they  might  be  sent  to  jail  by  a  provincial 
court  judge,  but  allowed  to  drive  by  a  county 
court  judge,  who  is  supposed  to  be  presiding 
at  a  senior  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  matter  described  by  the  member  is  some- 
thing which  existed  or  was  created  perhaps 
two  or  three  years  ago  with  the  amendment 
to  the  Criminal  Code.  That  matter,  I  under- 
stand, has  to  some  degree  been  resolved  now 
by  amendments  to  the  Highway  Traffic  Act 
so  that  confusion  is  not  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  accused  at  the  time  he  is  receiving 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  court.  As  the 
member  knows  better  than  I,  on  the  one 
hand  a  judge  would  give  a  restricted  licence 
and  on  the  other  hand  suspension  would  be 
given  in  most  instances  under  the  terms  of 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act  and  not  under  the 
provisions   of  the   Code.    Here  is   the  judge 
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giving  a  temporary  driving  order  under  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  which,  in  eflFect,  says 
it  is  mandatory  that  the  man  shall  lose  his 
Ucence.  There  was  no  provision  there  for 
temporary  driving  privileges. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  not  aware  that  some  county 
court  judges,  despite  the  changes  made  in 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  are  still  giving  inter- 
mittent terms  of  driving  privileges,  especially 
for  offences  appealed  from  a  provincial  court 
judge?  Apparently  they  are  taking  photo- 
copies of  the  driver's  licence  for  the  individ- 
ual even  though  he  submitted  the  original 
copy  to  the  department.  Doesn't  the  minister 
think  it  is  time  that  should  be  corrected  so 
he  doesn't  make  the  judicial  system  and  the 
legal  system  appear  to  be  an  ass  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
suggesting  for  a  minute  that  it  app>ears  to  be 
made  an  ass  in  this  province.  Most  of  the 
suspensions  are  dealt  with  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  provincial  traffic  code,  be  it 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act  in  Ontario  or  similar 
legislation  in  the  other  provinces,  and  the 
Criminal  Code  recognizes  that.  I  suggest  with 
the  greatest  of  respect,  and  I'm  not  being 
partisan,  that  should  have  been  recognized 
at  the  time  the  federal  legislation  was  amend- 
ed to  provide  for  the  temporary  imposition 
of  driving  penalties— that  is,  allowing  them 
to  drive  on  a  temporary  basis.  I  am  advised 
there  was  no  consultation  between  the  fed- 
eral Ministry  of  Justice  and  this  province 
Certainly  at  the  time  that  enactment  went 
through.  Hence  the  development  of  the  case 
law  which  proceeded,  I  believe,  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  eventually 
resulted  in  amendments  brought  in  by  my 
colleague  under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Stormont. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Samis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  why  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  single  out  tiie  textile  industry  in  his 
recent  widely  publicized  interview,  by  saying, 
"I  wouldn't  invest  a  plugged  nickel  in  that 
industry." 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  singling 
out  the  textile  industry.  I  think  if  the  member 
would  read  the  article  he  would  see  I  spoke 
also  of  the  electronics  and  electrical  industry 
as  well. 


Mr.  Samis:  Well,  he  singled  out  the  textile 
industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  bee  to  differ  with  the 
hon.  member.  If  he  is  reading  the  same  press 
release  that  I  read,  it  referred  to  two  indus- 
tries in  particular  that  were  having  great 
difficulty  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada,  the  elec- 
tronics and  electrical  industry  and  the  textile 
industry,  and  stated  that  the  tariff  situation 
in  this  country  affords  them  no  protection 
whatsoever. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:   My  ministry  has  con- 
sulted with  the  textile  owners,  with  the  man- 
agement and  with  the  unions- 
Mr.  Samis:  Why  did  the  minister  have  to 
say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  the  member  will  be 
quiet  for  a  moment,  we  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  FouJds:  We?  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  must 
have  been  the  corporate  "we." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —and  vdth  the  unions 
in  my  boardroom  on  more  than  one  occasion 
and  reviewed  with  them— 

Mr.  Lewis:  His  boardroom? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  didn't  he  say  "office"? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Excuse  us,  when  did  he  get 
his  appointment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  so  typical  of  those  who  have  a  very  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  what's  going  that  they 
now  speak  before  they  hear  the  plan. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  are  wast- 
ing valuable  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  over  to  my  cubicle  some 

day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Well,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  will  never  have  one,  so 
he  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  a  boardroom— the  minister 

is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  At  least  when  we  have 
his   people  in,  we  believe  in  treating  them 
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with  decency  and  courtesy  and  in  hearing 
their  side  of  the  story  as  well, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Before  kicking  them  in  the 
face. 

Mr.  Foulds:  When  did  the  minister  ever 
go  into  the  plants  and  hear  their  story? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Ask  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  about  the  men 
down  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Does  the  min- 
ister wish  to  answer  further? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  said  very  clearly  that  the  textile  indus- 
try and  the  electrical  industry  are  in  difficulty. 
We  have  consulted— both  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
along  with  Manitoba— with  Mr.  Gillespie  and 
his  people  in  Ottawa  to  try  to  find  some  new 
measures  to  afford  a  degree  of  protection  and 
availability  for  the  domestic  market  to  im- 
prove their  position  and  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  imports  that  are  coming  into  this  country 
and  have  reduced  the  possibilities  of  making 
a  strong  industry,  which  employs  approxi- 
mately 150,000  people  in  this  province.  It  is 
my  job— and  I  say  this  openly  and  honestly 
here  today— to  try  to  get  Mr.  Gillespie  to 
bring  in  some  measures  and  quotas  that  will 
give  that  industry  the  viability  it  should  have 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Samis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  St. 
George  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Samis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  we  have  wasted— I  don't 

mean  wasted— I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Samis:  That  wasn't  my  fault,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  just  a  very  brief 
moment  left  and  there  are  three  or  four  other 
people  who  wish  to  ask  questions. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  was  trying  to 
get  the  unions  in  that  statement,  and  it  wasn't 
like  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Samis:  I  didn't  ask  about  the  board- 
room, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  correct  the  remarks- 


Some  hon.  members:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  was 
much  noise  over  here  and  the  answer  was 
delayed.  I  think  we  should  give  as  many 
people  as  possible  a  chance  to  ask  their 
questions. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  no  statement.  It  was 
a  deliberate  press  release  against  the  unions. 
It  was  part  of  a  concerted  poHcy  of  this 
government  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  wouldn't 
even  know  his  name  unless  somebody  told 
it  to  him  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  losing  control. 
Relax. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 
The  hon.  member  for  St.  George. 


TORONTO  BILLS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  of  the  Treasurer.  Would  the  Treasurer 
enunciate  in  this  House  the  policies  of  this 
government  as  they  pertain  to  the  munic- 
ipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  bringing  in  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  consistently  and  has  denied 
the  city  of  Toronto  amendments,  pending  the 
Robarts  commission  report?  Could  we  know 
what  the  dichotomy  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  fail  to  see  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced yesterday,  which  needed  to  await  the 
Robarts  report. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Could  I  then  ask  why  the  ministry 
concluded  that  for  the  city  of  Toronto  to 
simply  add  three  members  to  its  hydro  com- 
mission was  of  such  earth-shaking  proportions 
that  it  had  to  await  the  Robarts  commission 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  I  understand  it, 
they  wanted  to  add  two  members  to  their 
hydro  commission,  which  was  a  request  made 
to  us  six  or  eight  months  ago  by  the  city 
of  Toronto.  At  that  time  we  suggested  to 
them  that  was  a  fundamental  decision  per- 
taining to  the  organization  of  Hydro  within 
Metropolitan  Toronto;  we  felt  that  was  some- 
thing that  could  wait,  and  informed  them 
accordingly. 

I  fail  to  see  anything  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto    Act,    which    was    introduced    here 
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yesterday,  which  has  to  do  with  the  basic 
structure  of  MetropoHtan  Toronto.  I  am 
afraid,  with  the  greatest  respect,  I  don't 
follow    the   hon.    member's    comparison. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Or  in  the  changing  repre- 
sentation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  oral  ques- 
tion period  has  expired'. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Roy  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  give  borrowers  and  people 
getting  involved  in  ceaseless  correspondence 
with  computers  a  means  to  get  an  effective 
reply  from  the  computer.  The  bill  -wiH  require 
lenders  to  answer  written  requests  by  bor- 
rowers about  incorrect  accounts  within  30 
days,  and  a  90-day  period  would  follow 
during  which  the  lender  could  not  request 
payment  until  the  amount  owing  on  the  ac- 
count was  settled.  Should  the  creditor  fail 
to  correct  or  explain  the  error,  the  amount 
of  the  bill  would  then  be  forfeited  if  it  was 
less  than  $50.  This  bill  would  also  allow 
the  borrower  to  bring  a  suit  for  damages 
where  damages  were  at  least  $100. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order,  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  standing  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  EdighoflFer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this 
report,  having  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  course  having  read  the  debates 
in  this  Legislature  on  the  date  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  introduced  the  resolution. 
I  found  the  discussions  in  committee  most 
interesting  and  particularly  the  results  of 
items  Nos.  1  and  2.  It  seemed  these  were 
dealt  with  fairly  easily  by  the  committee  and, 
of  course,  I  believe  the  report  carries  through 
many  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
members  of  this  House  in  this  discussion. 


On  the  matter  of  substitution,  Mr.  Speaker 
—and  I'm  referring  to  substitution  of  members 
of  the  standing  committees— it  was  decided  to 
have  unlimited  substitution,  which  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  100  per  cent.  The  committee 
discussed  many  aspects  of  substitution,  but 
rather  than  come  up  with  a  very  complicated 
solution,  it  was  decided  they  would  try  very 
simply  to  have  unlimited  substitution  for  this 
session  only.  Of  course,  any  members  wishing 
to  substitute  for  other  members  would  have 
to  give  written  notification  to  the  chairperson 
before  the  committee  commenced  its  business. 
I  think  this  recommendation  should  be  help- 
ful, not  only  to  processing  the  business  of  the 
Legislature  but  in  allowing  all  members  to 
fulfill  their  role  in  committee. 

The  second  recommendation  referred  to 
voting  procedures.  This  decision  was  made 
by  the  committee  and  I  believe  it  followed 
closely  the  procedure  that's  used  here  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  because  the  substitution  is  on  a 
daily  basis,  stacking  of  votes  until  the  end- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  the  wrong  resolution.  The  resolution 
we  are  debating  today  has  to  do  with  the 
recording  of  committee  sessions,  not  the  mat- 
ter of  substitution.  These  other  matters  have 
been  decided  by  the  House  earlier. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Well,  I'm  coming  to  that. 
It's  all  included. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  this  particular  report 
simply  had  to  do  with  the  recording  of  pro- 
cedures in  the  estimates  committee  and  stand- 
ing committees. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  believe  it  is  all  in  the 
same  request. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  It  was 
all  in  the  same  request  in  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Section 
44. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  There  are  three  sections 
to  the  resolution. 

An  hon.  member:  When  in  doubt  let  him 
carry  on. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  includes— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It's  very  brief. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  guess  I've  lost  the  page. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  on  page  1182. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  presented  on  April  29, 
and  it  read: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  sittings  of 
standing  committees,  with  the  exception  of  standing 
committees  considering  estimates,  be  not  recorded.  If 
a  matter  or  bill  referred  to  a  standing  committee  is 
deemed  to  be  of  special  interest,  the  consent  of  the 
House  must  be  given  to  have  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  recorded. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
order  that  is  being  debated  today. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  well,  I 
just  don't  recall  debating  the  other.  I  thought 
it  was  all  included  in  this  one. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I,  for  one,  in  the  committee— and  I  believe 
many  other  members  probably— still  feel  in 
respect  of  this  motion  which  is  before  the 
House,  that  records  should  be  kept.  It  has 
been  shown  in  the  past  that  many  committees 
have  produced  much  important  information 
—I  am  thinking  of  the  Health  Disciplines  Act 
and  of  the  elections  expenses  Act— and  there 
is  no  record.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  many  people  in  the  Legislature 
and  throughout  Ontario.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  thank  you. 

I  think  this  is  a  ridiculous  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  don't  understand  how  the 
committee  came  to  this  conclusion.  I  don't 
know  why  it  is  the  government  is  afraid  to 
have  on  the  record  the  things  that  are  said 
that  are  of  importance  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  I  don't  understand  what  the  point 
is  of  having  committee  meetings  if  there  isn't 
going  to  be  a  record  maintained  of  the  pro- 
cedures that  take  place  within  the  com- 
mittees. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  Hansard  prepared 
of  every  committee  meeting.  But  I  do  think 
there  should  be  a  recording  of  every  com- 
mittee meeting  and  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  copy  of  the  proceedings  on  file  in 
the  library.  There  is  a  reason  for  it. 

The  statement  "shall,  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance, record  them,"  means  that  prior  to  the 
matter  being  referred  to  a  committee  some- 
body in  this  Legislature  has  to  determine  in 
advance  whether  or  not  it's  important  or 
otherwise.  That  doesn't  make  any  sense.  There 
is  no  way  to  consider  it  in  advance. 

Quite  frequently  the  government  will  bring 
in  legislation,  quite  frequently  there  will  be 
a  call  for  a  commission  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  It  isn't  possible  to  determine  in 
advance  whether  that  legislation  or  that  par- 
ticular hearing  is  going  to  be  important. 


Therefore,  it  is  siurely  a  requirement  of  this 
Legislature  that  we  provide  all  of  the  neces- 
sary recording  equipment  first;  and  then, 
secondly,  that  the  hearings  that  are  conducted 
be  recorded  in  order  that  a  year  from  now— 
or  two  years  from  now  or  three  years  from 
now— any  commitments  that  are  undertaken 
are  commitments  undertaken  on  the  record, 
that  can  be  checked  against  the  actual  per- 
formance of  whatever  group  or  whatever 
legislation  is  being  heard  at  the  time. 

The  costs  are  not  large.  I  would  have 
understood  it  if  we  were  talking  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  as  I  understand  it, 
the  estimates  provided  to  the  committee  by 
Peter  Brannan,  the  chief  of  the  Hansard 
staff,  state  that  for  the  set-up  of  additional 
equipment  in  committee  room  No.  2—  type- 
writers and  desks— the  cost  would  be  $4,500. 
If  we  were  only  going  to  record,  the  addi- 
tional operator  would  be  $9,000,  and  that  the 
cassettes  would  be  $2,500.  So  we  are  then 
talking  about  $16,000,  approximately,  in  order 
to  provide  a  cassette  record  of  the  com- 
mittees' undertakings  and  dehberations. 

If  we  wanted  to  have  a  copy  kept,  it 
would  require  an  additional  $2,500.  So  that 
for  the  total  price  of  maybe  $18,000,  $19,000, 
or  $20,000  altogether  a  year,  we  can  have  an 
accurate  record  of  all  of  the  proceedings  in 
that  committee  room.  We  could  then  refer 
bills  to  that  committee  room  and  refer  the 
hearings  of  committees  to  that  committee 
room. 

It  may  be  that  if  we  had  to,  and  if  it 
proved  to  be  successful,  we  could  go  from 
there  and  do  one  or  more  of  the  other  com- 
mittee rooms  as  they  were  required. 

I  just  don't  understand  how  the  committee 
can  make  the  determination  that  what  is  said 
in  the  House  is  important  enough  to  be 
recorded,  what  is  said  in  the  estimates  com- 
mittee is  important  enough  to  be  recorded, 
what  is  said  as  the  estimates  are  being  studied 
is  important  enough  to  be  recorded,  but  what 
is  said  when  we  are  deliberating  the  content 
of  imoortant  bills  is  not  important  enough  to 
be  recorded. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  That's 
absurd;  a  bloody  shame. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  what  is  said  when  we  hear 
from  the  commissions  and  the  boards  of 
government  is  not  important  enough  to  be 
recorded.  I  just  don't  understand  it.  The 
thinking  of  the  government  in  this  regard  is 
evident.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  one  of  the 
government  members  told  the  government 
committee  members  they  weren't  to  agree  to 
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recording    the    goings    on    within    the    com- 
mittees. 

As  I  look  at  it,  if  we  wanted  every  single 
thing  done,  if  we  wanted  to  maintain  a 
complete  record  of  everything,  the  maximum 
costs  would  have  been  $70,000,  but  for  a 
minimum  cost  of  less  than  $20,000  we  coxdd 
have  an  adequate  record  available  so  that 
any  person  who  was  interested  could  see  that 
record  and  could  have  it  reproduced  as  he 
wished. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  should  not  be  approved  and 
that  the  committee  should  be  sent  back  to 
do  its  job  again,  because  it  has  not  done  it 
to  the  satisfaction,  I  suspect  of  the  opposi- 
tion at  least,  and  certainly  I  don't  think 
really  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  great  many  of 
the  government  members,  who  surely  must 
understand  that  what  is  said  and  what  com- 
mitments are  undertaken  should  be  under- 
taken on  the  record  so  that  people  can  refer 
to  them.  There  is  no  sense  in  what  they 
propose  at  all  and  I  don't  for  one  minute 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlar:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this.  What  kind 
of  a  horse-and-buggy  operation  is  this  place? 
Are  they  pretending  that  what  we  do  up 
here  is  more  important  than  what  happens 
downstairs?  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
being  downstairs  on  many  occasions,  the  mat- 
ter is  really  thoroughly  explored.  The  input 
from  the  general  public,  from  the  legal  pro- 
fessions, the  accounting  people,  from  who- 
ever happens  to  be  interested  in  that  area 
among  those  who  appear  before  us— the  give 
and  take  of  that  particular  colloquy— all  would 
be  of  vital  assistance  to  future  Houses  and 
to   future   people   in   this   House. 

I  think  particularly  of  the  private  bills 
committee.  Time  after  time  in  that  commit- 
tee we  set  precedents.  What  was  the  reason? 
How  did  the  committee  handle  a  certain  mat- 
ter? Year  after  year  we  repeat,  ad  nauseam, 
the  same  performance;  gyrating  around  the 
same  thing,  and  some  people  say  \ve  did  one 
thing  on  one  occasion  or  that  the  reason 
being  given  on  this  occasion  was  not  valid 
in  the  previous  situation.  No  one  knows;  it 
is  all  up  in  the  air.  How  can  we  conduct 
parliaments  on  a  basis  such  as  that? 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
great  amounts  of  money  should  be  spent.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  record  be  tran- 
scribed in  any  way,  as  long  as  those  tapes 
are    kept   for   hearing;    as   long   as   they   are 


available— at  least  one  copy— which  people 
do  out  in  their  own  homes,  which  children 
do  on  tape  recordings.  This  institution  can't 
find  it  within  its  means  or  its  intelligence  to 
spend  that  much  money  just  to  keep  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House. 

What  we  did  on  numerous  bills  in  the 
legal  bills  committee,  where  we  really  go  to 
work  on  scappling  legislation,  where  the 
contents  are  worked  out  in  area  after  area; 
what  went  into  the  unfair  practices  bill.  No. 
55,  was  enormously  valuable  stuflF.  What  the 
various  considerations  were,  where  the  law 
from  different  jurisdictions  was  coming;  what 
the  reasoning  was  that  caused  us  to  alter 
paragraphs  and  delete  whole  sections  and 
put  in  new  ones,  what  went  on  there  and 
what  was  behind  it.  It  didn't  come  back  in 
here  for  full  debate  at  all;  all  the  hard  study 
work  was  done  downstairs,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  work  was  far  more  valid,  far  more 
eflRcacious,  far  more  searching  in  terms  of 
getting  into  the  matter,  than  anything  we  do 
up  here  on  most  occasions. 

This  is  a  rhetorical  debating  society,  where 
one  gets  up  and  storms  and  fusses,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  that  much.  But 
downstairs,  we  don't  storm  and  feud.  We  try 
to  get  along  with  one  another  down  there; 
meet  their  points,  trade  the  various  con- 
siderations that  go  into  a  bill.  Therefore  we 
get  content;  we  get  quality;;  we  get  stuff 
coming  out  of  there  that  should  be  pre- 
served. To  have  it  lost— it  always  has  struck 
me  as  a  member  of  this  House,  this  is  kind 
of  an  abysm. 

When  the  matter  comes  forthrightly  before 
us  on  this  occasion,  to  get  $3,000  or  $4,000 
out  of  all  the  money  this  spendthrift  govern- 
ment wastes  to  preserve  the  hearings  of  vital 
sections  of  this  House,  an  arm  of  this  as- 
sembly downstairs,  it  turns  its  thumbs  down. 
What  about  it?  It's  quite  incredible  in  this 
day.  No  other  parliament  worthy  of  repute 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  takes  that  position 
with  respect  to  its  committees. 

Certainly  in  Westminster,  which  we  are 
supposed  to  model  ourselves  upon  to  some 
extent,  and  certainly  in  Washington,  com- 
mittees wouldn't  dream  of  holding  hearings 
unless  they  had  a  permanent  record.  Suppose 
somebody  says  they  didn't  say  something  on 
some  occasion  or  suppose  they  misconstrued 
or    misunderstood?    How    can    we    prove    it? 

Surely,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  least  expensive,  simply  to 
keep  a  permanent  record.  We  just  set  the 
tape  recorder  running.  The  costs  are  abso- 
lutely   negligible.    We    take    the    transcript 
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down,  repose  it  in  the  libraiy  and,  on  occa- 
sion, if  we  want  to  we  can  go  back  and  see 
what  was  said  on  that  particular  section  of 
whatever  bill  it  may  be. 

This  doesn't  have  to  be  done  on  every 
occasion.  There  are  certain  committees  which 
may  not  want  this  done  and  they  could  ex- 
press that  at  the  initiation.  I  would  assure 
members  that  in  private  bills  we  would  want 
a  permanent,  continuing  record. 

Our  select  committees  don't  really  come  to 
light.  There  is  a  transcription  made  long  after 
the  event  and  in  the  leisure  time  of  the  indi- 
viduals connected  with  Hansard.  We  have, 
and  we  insist  upon  having,  a  conclusive 
record  which  can  be  referred  to  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  public  or  of  this  House  as  to  what 
ingredients  went  into  that  decision  or  the 
numerous  decisions  made.  I  consider  it  im- 
portant, not  just  for  history  but  for  the  on- 
going work  of  this  Legislature  when  these 
matters  may  arise  with  new  members  in  the 
very  near  future,  that  they  have  this  avail- 
able to  them.  It's  Neanderthal  to  do  anything 
else;  and  if  this  could  be  moved  back  for  re- 
consideration, I  think  it  certainly  should,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the 
committee  has  brought  in  this  particular  re- 
port so  that  in  the  ordinary  case  none  of  the 
functions  of  the  estimates  committee  will  be 
recorded.  Diuring  the  question  period,  I  asked 
a  question  concerning  the  programme  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse,  and  the  cost 
of  that  programme  is  some  $500,000. 

This  morning  on  CFRB,  for  those  members 
who  were  up  early,  within  the  space  of  per- 
haps 20  minutes  there  were  three  particular 
advertisements.  One,  as  I  recall,  dealt  with 
the  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  pro- 
gramme with  the  buzzer  sound  when  the 
person  makes  a  mistake;  the  second  dealt 
with  the  summer  job  programmes;  and  the 
third  dealt,  as  I  recall,  with  the  home  owner- 
ship programme.  Between  those  four  pro- 
grammes, the  government  is  prepared  to 
spend  probaby  a  total  of  $2  million  this  year. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  the  financial 
arrangements  here  is  one  per  cent  of  that 
figure.  We  are  talking  about  possibly  $20,000 
to  record  what  goes  on  in  a  very  important 
area  of  this  Legislature. 

Much  is  done  in  these  committees.  Cer- 
tainly the  importance  of  the  committees  is 
overshadowed  by  the  ambience  of  this 
chamber,  but  let  us  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  get  quorum  calls  in  this  chamber  from 


time  to  time  because  members  are  away  do- 
ing other  things.  One  of  the  important  other 
things  they  are  doing  is  involving  themselves 
in  the  give  and  take  of  these  committees. 

Certainly  we  need  a  permanent  record, 
and  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  for 
the  transcription  of  one  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  copies  and  their  deposit  in  the  library 
of  the  Legislature  is  a  reasonable  balance. 
No  one  is  seeking  the  cost  of  Hansard  for  all 
of  the  reports  which  we  would  otherwise 
receive. 

I  wonder,  really,  how  we  get  to  what  is 
going  to  be  a  matter  of  special  interest.  It's 
almost  as  though  the  chairman,  at  the  start 
of  the  meeting,  is  going  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bers: "Now  pay  attention  to  what  we're  going 
to  discuss,  because  I'm  going  to  appoint  the 
secretary  when  the  meeting  is  over."  Who  is 
going  to  keep  the  minutes  and  how  accurate, 
therefore,  are  those  minutes  going  to  be? 

I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  the  five 
years  I  was  chairman  of  the  public  accounts 
committee,  we  progressed  quite  substantially 
from  the  early  days  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  each  one  of  the  ministries  of 
government,  or  boards  and  commissions, 
might  come  before  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee at  some  time  during  the  four  years  of 
a  parliament.  It  was  thought  there  was  a 
therapeutic  effect  to  having  the  deputy  min- 
ister and  his  or  her  officials  present,  because 
they  would  see  that  the  committee  was 
anxious  to  dig  into  what  was  going  on. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
cases  and  on  many  occasions,  the  ministers  or 
the  deputies  who  were  before  us  were  well 
aware  that  the  committee,  without  expertise, 
without  staff,  didn't  really  know  what  to  ask 
on  many  occasions.  Much  of  this  has  changed 
since  the  structure  of  the  report  of  the  Rro- 
\'incial  Auditor  has  changed  and  now  it  is 
much  easier  to  go  into  matters  of  particular 
concern,  once  some  of  the  ground  has  been 
broken.  But  still  we  do  not  record,  really, 
other  than  in  the  form  of  a  brief  set  of 
minutes,  the  give  and  take,  the  questions  and 
answers,  that  go  on  during  the  public  ac- 
coiuits  committee  hearings. 

And,  of  course  we  have,  as  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  has  mentioned,  the  matters  of 
great  concern  that  arrive  before  the  House 
through  the  actions  of  the  private  bills 
committee.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  the 
private  bills  committee  acts,  really,  as  a 
cross-section  of  the  Legislature.  It  deals  more 
on  a  series  of  concurrent  majorities,  as  indi- 
viduals decide  how  they  would  react  to  a 
bill,  than  certainly  do  the  more  formal  and 
recorded    votes    within    this    chamber.    That 
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kind  of  give  and  take  is  important  and  the 
conditions— why  a  bill  is  passed  or  why  it 
is  rejected— are  the  sorts  of  things  that  would 
indeed  be  valuable,  not  only  for  members 
of  the  House  or  those  who  will  succeed  us 
some  day,  but  also  for  political  scientists, 
for  persons  dealing  with  the  operation  of 
government,  and  indeed,  on  occasion,  for 
perhaps  even  members  of  the  general  public. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  boards  and  com- 
missions find  the  heat,  and  perhaps  even  the 
light,  of  the  estimates  committees  or  the 
public  accoimts  committee  to  be  something 
which  they  might  otherwise  prefer  to  avoid. 
If  minutes  are  not  taken— if  in  fact  a  care- 
ful reporting  is  not  there  and  it's  all  left 
up  to  the  press  to  record  what  was  said  and 
by  whom,  then  I  think  we  are  not  going 
ahead  properly  and  with  balance  as  to  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  record. 

Surely,  the  whole  reason  persons  in  the 
public  galleries  who  attend'  are  forbidden 
to  take  notes  as  to  what  is  being  said  is  be- 
cause of  the  tradition  that  parliament  vdll 
keep  its  own  record.  And  parliament's  record, 
of  course,  appearing,  as  we  call  it,  in  Hansard 
—from  the  name  of  that  gentleman,  as  I 
recall,  who  was  the  person  allowed  to  publish 
a  record  of  the  House— these  Hansard  reports 
become  the  bible  of  the  Legislature.  They 
are  the  accurate  report  as  to  what  has  gone 
on.  We  are,  however,  not  accurately  report- 
ing, or  keeping  for  our  own  benefit,  what  is 
going   on  in   these   other  committees. 

As  I've  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  is  vir- 
tually negligible.  Even  though  $20,000  is  a 
large  amount,  it's  not  one  per  cent  of  the 
advertising  programme  this  year  in  those  four 
areas  I  suggested.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  not  one  per  cent  of  the  advertising  pro- 
gramme this  year  for  the  Wintario  lottery. 
That  programme  is  going  to  be  between  $1.5 
and  $2  million  this  year— for  a  programme 
which  apparently  is  very  successful,  and 
indeed  may  not  need  much  more  advertising. 
But  if  you're  prepared  to  spend,  as  a  gov- 
ernment, those  kinds  of  moneys  on  those 
kinds  of  programmes,  surely  one  per  cent 
of  either  of  those  two  areas  is  worthy  for  the 
recording  of  the  debates  and  the  work  of  this 
Legislature,  as  those  of  us  who  take  it 
seriously  think  should  be  done.  Certainly 
there  is  a  reason. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  at  least  able 
to  find  out,  if  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  are  not  acceptable,  how  we  are  going 
to  come  up  with  a  decision  as  to  what  is  of 
"special  interest."  There  may  well  have  to 
be  some  motion  brought  in  the  House  that 
something   be   deemed   to   be  of   special   in- 


terest in  advance.  But  it's  going  to  be  very 
difficult,  as  the  member  for  Lakeshore  also 
said,  "to  talk  in  arrears." 

In  other  words,  once  we've  heard  what  has 
come  out,  we  suddenly  decide  that  was  of 
special  interest,  but  of  course  it  is  too  late 
to  record  it. 

I  don't  think  this  is  going  to  prove  to  be 
either  an  accurate  or  a  workmanlike  way  of 
doing  the  joK  I  fear  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  is  not  going  to  add  to  the 
value  of  the  deliberations  that  go  on, 
especially   in   the   estimates    committees. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  member  of  this  pro- 
cedlural  affairs  committee,  I  was  not  able  to 
be  present  at  the  last  meeting  which  brought 
forth  this  particular  recommendation  to  the 
House.  Had  I  been,  I  wovdd  have  agreed 
unanimously  with  the  rest  of  them  that  the 
consideration  of  this  report  be  placed  on  the 
order  paper  for  debate.  I  would  have  been 
one  of  those  people  voting  against  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  the  rest  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  says  that  the  sittings  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  apart  from  estimates,  be  not 
recorded. 

We  debated  this  for  some  three  committee 
meetings  and  were  presented  with  figures 
from  Mr.  Peter  Brannan,  the  chief  of 
Hansard.  I  just  want  to  indicate  again,  and 
in  some  detail,  just  how  minimal  the  costs 
are  for  what  we  want  for  this  recording. 

If  we're  talking  only  about  the  recording 
and  storage  of  cassettes,  we  do  not  need  ad- 
ditional typewriters  or  additional  desks.  So, 
in  fact,  we're  looking  at  a  total  of  $14,500 
per  year  for  the  recording  and  the  storage  of 
the  cassettes-not  $16,000.  That  $16,000  fig- 
ure, as  previously  mentioned  from  the  report 
by  Mr.  Brannan,  was  set  up  to  include  type- 
writers and  desks.  Simply  to  do  the  recording 
and  store  those  cassettes  would  cost  us  only 
$14,500  per  annum. 

As  said  by  the  previous  speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener,  it  is  a  pittance  in  terms  of 
the  other  expenditures  of  this  government.  It 
is  a  real  pittance  for  having  on  t^e  record 
and  stored  in  the  library  here,  a  voice  record 
of  what  has  been  said  in  all  of  those  standing 
committees. 

I  look  back  over  the  standing  committees 
dealing  with  bills  and  dealing  with  reports 
from  government  commissions  and  agencies 
and  I  am  appalled,  as  a  new  member  in  the 
House,  dating  only  from  1971,  that  some  of 
that  valuable  material  was  lost. 

It  first  struck  me  when  the  committee  was 
considering  the  Denture  Therapists  Act,  where 
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we  had  the  leaders  of  the  Ontario  Dental 
Association  and  various  other  groups  giving 
their  expert  opinion  as  to  why  things  should 
be  done  a  certain  way,  what  their  viewpoint 
was  and  why  it  was  that  way.  All  of  that 
materia],  all  of  that  evidence,  was  lost,  much 
of  which  would  have  been  invaluable  to  have 
on  record. 

We're  losing  a  great  historical  heritage 
here  by  not  recording  this  in  some  form.  His- 
tory is  being  made  in  those  committees.  Those 
remarks  and  those  attitudes  are  invaluable 
historical  comments,  if  nothing  else,  and 
should  not  be  lost  to  posterity. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a 
Heritage  Foundation  and  brushing  up  and 
maintaining  our  older  buildings  and  our  other 
heritage;  and  yet  we  decline  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  only  $14,500  a  year  to  keep  a  record. 
We  throw  away  all  of  the  expert  testimony  of 
people  who  come  in  from  the  outside. 

By  our  throwing  it  away  and  never  record- 
ing it,  we  must  consider  it  to  be  really  of  no 
account.  Well,  it's  valuable  testimony.  It's 
going  to  speak  to  future  generations  of  atti- 
tudes of  the  day  bv  the  leaders  of  those 
societies  and  so  on  that  come  in  to  speak  on 
particular  bills.  Really,  by  not  recording  it 
we're  saying  it's  of  no  use,  it  will  never  be  of 
any  historical  interest. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  we  do  now  is  com- 
pletely unimportant. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  utterV  ridiculous.  If 
one  goes  on  and  further  analyses  Mr.  Bran- 
nan's  remarks  re  costing,  which  he  provided 
for  the  committee,  here  again  there  are  vari- 
ous ways  one  can  break  it  down.  I  myself, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  would  like  to  see  rather 
more  than  just  the  recording  and  the  storage 
of  cassettes.  Mr.  Brannan  did  provide  the 
figure  for  reproducing  it  in  complete  Hansard 
style,  as  the  estimates  are  handled  and  as 
debates  in  this  House  are  handled,  with  com- 
plete full-time  staff— not  employing  part-time 
staff— and  a  full  corrected,  edited  Hansard- 
type  version  as  we  know  it.  That  is  only 
$73,500  per  annum.  Again,  in  terms  of  all 
our  other  expenditu'-es  around  this  House  in 
so  many  other  areas,  what  is  $73,500  per 
annum?  Surely  we  can  afford  that. 

Look  at  the  other  expenditures  on  other 
programmes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  member  for 
Kitchener  has  mentioned  the  advertising  the 
government  has  been  doing  in  the  last  few 
days  on  the  radio,  the  advertising  with  respect 
to  the  lottery  commission  which  is  running 
much  more  than  that  per  annum. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yet  we  don't  find  this  im- 
portant enough  to  keep.  I  am  not  suggesting, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee— and  I  ex- 
pressed my  view— that  we  need  the  fully 
edited,  corrected  Hansard  version.  I  would 
propose,  and  did  in  that  committee,  that  we 
should  have  the  recording  in  the  committee 
and  one  instant  Hansard-style  copy  made 
available.  If  one  wants  to  cost  that  out— and 
it's  a  case  of  putting  some  of  the  figures  to- 
gether in  combination— to  record,  reproduce, 
save  the  cassettes  and  produce  one  instant 
Hansard-style  recording-type  document  which 
would  be  kept  in  the  library  comes  to  a 
total  of  $34,500.  Someone  whom  the  figure 
of  $73,500  scares  can  have  an  instant  Han- 
sard reproduction  in  the  library  for  a  total 
cost  of  $34,500.  That's  with  part-time  staff. 

Mr.  Brannan  did  suggest  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  acquire  qualified  part-time  staff 
and  that  one  might  have  to  hire  a  full-time 
staff  in  order  to  get  the  personnel  required 
to  do  the  job  properly. 

If  instead  of  part-time  staff,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  we  need  full- 
time  'taff,  we  are  talking  of  two  transcribers, 
one  offset  operator  and  one  recording  opera- 
tor for  an  instant  Hansard-type  reproduction. 
We  would  not  be  needing  two  editors  esti- 
mated at  $16,000  each  per  annum.  So,  for 
all  of  the  full-time  staff  required  for  making 
a  recording,  storing  the  cassettes  and  repro- 
ducing in  an  instant  Hansard  style,  the  total 
price  would  be  $41,500  per  annum. 

That's  what  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  should  be  at  least  doing.  If  we  some- 
how feel,  which  is  ridiculous,  that  we  can't 
afford  the  $73,500,  we  can  at  least  afford 
the  $41,500  which  gives  us  a  competent, 
full-time  staff  recording,  the  cassettes  stored 
and  the  instant  Hansard  made  and  kept.  I 
can't  see  why  this  House,  in  its  Neanderthal 
way,  would  decide— and  they  are  only  Nean- 
derthal attitudes— that  we  don't  want  any  of 
this. 

There  are  bills  that  have  gone  outside  the 
House  in  committee,  other  than  the  dentur- 
ists  bill  on  which  we  had  representation  be- 
fore it,  for  which  I  would  very  much  like  to 
have  seen  the  records  kept.  Certainly  there 
were  the  Health  Disciplines  Act  and  various 
bills  which  I  have  sat  through  in  my  labour 
capacity.  A  record  of  the  Crown  Employees 
Collective  Bargaining  Act  and  its  subsequent 
amendments  of  just  this  past  year,  1974, 
would  be  invaluable;  and  certainly  that 
applies    to    this    winter's    recording    of    the 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  in  which 
at  one  time  we  had  no  fewer  than  16  oflS- 
cials  from  the  board  present,  available  to 
answer  questions.  On  many  occasions  they 
were  giving  their  detailed,  expert,  knowledge- 
able advice  on  how  to  process  a  particular 
case  through  the  board.  There  are  answers 
which  indicated  their  attitudes,  and  what  was 
happening  now,  and  what  their  hopes  and 
plans  were  for  a  change.  All  of  this,  unless 
members  of  the  committee  themselves  were 
shorthand  artists,  could  not  be  kept  and 
recorded  even  for  the  next  couple  of  months 
in  order  to  assist  ourselves  and  the  injured 
workmen  who  come  to  us  for  help  in  assist- 
ing us  to  help  them. 

I  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  committee  could  not  have 
said:  "We  can  afford  the  $41,500  per  year 
for  an  instant  copy  to  be  kept  in  the  library 
or  even,  in  fact,  the  full  Hansard  recording 
of  $73,500."  I  would  hope  the  House,  having 
put  the  amounts  of  money  in  perspective  for 
this  very  invaluable  service,  would  in  fact 
send  this  report  back  to  us  and  say  to  us  in 
that  committee:  "Get  your  priorities  straight 
in  terms  of  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
the  need  for  this  very  valuable  recording  as 
a  service  to  this  House  and  the  people  of 
Ontario." 

Mr.    Speoker:    The   hon.   member   for   On- 
tario (Mr.  Dymond). 
The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  comments  on 
this  question  of  recording,  because  I  recall 
discussing  it  with  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
expressing  at  that  time  being  in  favour  of 
recording  what  goes  on  in  committees. 

I  don't  want  to  reiterate  comments  that 
have  been  made  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
here  about  the  question  of  cost,  because  I 
can't  really  believe  that  that  is  a  considera- 
tion here.  My  colleague  the  member  for 
Kitchener  has  pointed  out  where  moneys  are 
being  wasted  in  other  areas  and,  surely,  when 
we  get  to  the  question  of  cost,  the  question 
of  cost  cannot  be  a  factor  when  you  con- 
sider the  benefits— the  overwhelming  benefits 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker— that  will  come 
with  the  recording  of  what  goes  on  in  com- 
mittees. 

I  would  only  point  out  first  of  all  that  I 
think  it  is  done  on  a  regular  basis  in  Ottawa; 
that  in  Ottawa  all  their  committees  are  in 
fact  recorded.  I  may  be  corrected  on  this,  but 
as  I  recall,  in  looking  at  legislation  coming 
down  from  Ottawa  one  could  refer  back  to 
the  committee  where  it  had  been  discussed, 


see  the  comments  that  had  been  made  at  that 
time  and  see  the  representation  from  various 
groups. 

To  me,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  greatest  plus  in 
favour  of  recording  committees  when  we  are 
discussing  legislation  or  otherwise,  is  that  it 
encourages  public  participation.  In  fact,  it 
encourages  fiulher  participation  by  members 
of  this  House,  and  this  has  been  mentioned 
before.  I  can  think  of  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation where,  if  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  recorded,  it  would  have  been 
most  helpful  to  us  and  some  of  them  have 
been  mentioned  here.  I  recall  spending 
months  on  end  discussing  the  Health  Dis- 
ciplines Act,  which  is  an  extensive  piece  of 
legislation;  we  had  representation  from 
various  groups  and  I  can  see  the  recording 
of  such  committees  being  very  helpful. 

This  goverrmient  states  regularly;  and 
ministers  are  going  out  in  the  hustings  and, 
in  fact,  the  cabinet  is  going  around  the  prov- 
ince, saying  that  they  want  to  encourage 
public  participation.  Really,  that  is  when  you 
can  encourage  public  participation— when  you 
record  what  goes  on  in  the  committees  so 
that  the  public  may  have  a  record,  and  sees 
and  can  read  what  goes  on  in  the  committees, 
sees  what  other  groups  have  to  say  about 
legislation,  and  can  see  what  members  have 
to  say  about  legislation. 

I  can  recall,  for  instance,  discussing  legis- 
lation dealing  with  planning  and  develop- 
ment in  Ontario  where,  again,  we  had  exten- 
sive discussions  and  representations  made.  I 
think  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  all  these 
were  recorded.  I  cannot  see  the  cost  being  a 
factor  in  considering  not  recording  what  goes 
on  in  a  committee. 

Of  course,  another  plus  in  encouraging 
the  recording  of  what  goes  on  in  committee 
is  that  it  helps  the  public  understand  the 
legislation.  I  quite  appreciate  we  have  some 
sort  of  rule  in  law  which  prohibits  courts 
from  looking  at  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
to  interpret  a  piece  of  legislation.  I  consider 
this  to  be  pass6;  I  can't  understand  why 
judges  would  not  look  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  in  interpreting  legislation.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  very  often  in  groups— for 
instance,  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada— 
when  these  people  are  trying  to  interpret  the 
law  and  trying  to  advise  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  what  the  law  says,  because  sometimes  it  is 
not  clear  from  the  wording,  we  could  go  back 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  see 
at  that  point  what  in  fact  was  meant  by  a 
particular  piece— what  the  committee,  or 
what  the  minister  meant  when  he  was  talk- 
ing about  a  particular  word  here,  what  the 
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minister  had  in  mind  when  he  proposed  a 
particular  amendment,  or  whatever.  In  our 
records  of  the  debates  here,  we  can  read 
other  points  of  view  about  what  the  law 
might  well  mean.  This  is  also  true  when  we 
are  discussing  these  things  in  groups  or  when 
we  have  seminars.  I  find  that  when  we  go 
back  to  the  committee,  very  often  it  helps  us 
to  understand  the  law  as  it  is  in  its  final 
form.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record- 
ing of  the  committees  would  be  of  some  help 
there. 

Eventually,  I  suppose,  we'll  probably  have 
a  vote  on  this,  or  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  vdll  oppose  the  record- 
ing of  committees,  but  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  cost— and  I  say  that  cannot  be  a 
factor  in  this— I  cannot  really  see  why  the 
government  wouldn't  want  to  record  these 
committees.  In  fact,  I  can't  see  why  the 
government  would  not  encourage  the  record- 
ing of  committees  unless  it  is  afraid  that  its 
participation  in  committees  sometimes  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  If  one  went  back  to 
recordings  of  the  committees,  one  would  see 
that  most  of  the  input  in  the  committees  came 
either  from  groups  or  from  individuals  from 
the  opposition  parties.  In  fact,  the  recording 
of  committees  would  encourage  government 
members  to  participate  in  these  committees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  unless  other  reasons  are  given  apart  from 
cost,  the  only  reason  I  can  deduce  as  to  why 
the  government  wouldn't  want  to  record  com- 
mittees is  that  it  is  somewhat  afraid  of  being 
embarrassed  by  the  contributions  made  by 
certain  members  or  by  the  ministers,  who 
sometimes  come  unprepared  before  these  com- 
mittees dealing  with  legislation.  I  can't  see 
any  other  reason,  and  I  would  encourage  all 
members  to  support  the  recording  of  what 
goes  on  in  these  committees, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  re- 
port of  the  procedural  afiFairs  committee.  I, 
too,  cannot  even  envisage  that  the  reason  the 
committee  brought  in  a  recommendation  not 
to  record  the  proceedings  was  based  on 
financial  considerations.  The  financial  con- 
siderations are  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  not 
even  worthy  of  speaking  about  them. 

It's  a  strange  situation  we  are  faced  with 
here,  I  think,  in  that  committees  do  have  to 
function  within  the  rules  of  the  Legislature. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  determined  in  the  past 
that  the  procedure  in  the  committee  shall 
follow  the  rules  of  the  House.  Now,  the  rules 
of  tlie  House  indicate  that  no  one  can  make 


a  record  of  debate  in  the  House  other  than 
the  government  itself  and  those  people  charg- 
ed with  making  records.  Therefore,  I  would 
presume  that  the  same  rule  in  the  House 
would  apply  in  the  committee. 

We  have  here  a  situation  where  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  make  a  record,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  government  will  prohibit 
someone  else  from  making  a  record.  That's 
the  interpretation  we  have  to  take  from  the 
rules  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  think  that  is 
ridiculous.  As  far  as  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  concerned,  while  Hansard  should  be  com- 
manded to  make  a  record  of  the  House,  I 
don't  think  anyone  else  should  be  precluded 
from  also  making  records.  But  that  is  the 
situation  as   it   exists   today. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
sitting  on  the  public  accounts  committee  for 
the  past  SVz  years,  and  I  think  the  revela- 
tions which  came  out  there  when  ministerial 
people  came  before  us  to  answer  certain 
embarrassing  questions  should  be  recorded 
for  time  immemorial  so  people  can  go  back 
and  try  to  understand  why  certain  events 
transpired  and  the  evidence  that  was  pre- 
sented by  certain  people. 

It  brings  to  my  mind  a  couple  of  situations, 
I  think,  which  should  be  recorded.  They  had 
to  do  with  the  time  when  the  Ontario  North- 
land Transportation  Commission  chairman 
and  his  general  manager  were  before  the 
public  accounts  committee.  The  flavour  of 
the  debate  which  took  place  in  that  room 
should  have  been  recorded  for  all  time;  it 
would  have  indicated  why  the  chairman  had 
to  resign  a  few  months  after  the  report  was 
made.  The  mismanagement  and  the  evasive 
answering  at  that  time  were  just  something 
to  behold,  but  in  no  way,  in  no  manner  and 
in  no  fashion  did  the  report  which  emanated 
from  the  public  accounts  committee  convey 
the  flavour  of  the  struggle  that  the  com- 
mittee had  in  dealing  with  that  chairman 
and   that  particular  general  manager. 

That's  the  kind  of  information  which  I 
think  should  be  available  for  people  to  read, 
because  I  am  sure  if  I  stood  here  today  and 
revealed  the  trouble  we  had  in  getting  in- 
formation from  those  two  people,  the  mem- 
bers would  not  believe  it.  It  was  something 
to  behold  and  I  think  the  written  record 
would  indicate  that,  but  at  least  the  public 
accounts  committee  does  make  a  report  to 
the  House. 

Let's  take  into  consideration  another  event 
in  which  I  participated.  It  was  when  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  was  called 
before  the   standing  committee  on  resources 
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development.  This  was  a  very  revealing  hear- 
ing which  went  on,  I  believe,  for  about  four 
or  five  days  and  I  attended  because  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  events  which 
transpired  there.  As  has  been  indicated  be- 
fore, there  were  many  revelations  which  came 
to  light  there  of  the  inconsistencies  and  the 
attitude  and  the  manner  and  fashion  in  which 
the  board  had  been  reluctant  and  redundant 
in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

Those  kinds  of  things  are  very  important, 
and  I  am  appalled  that  the  government  would 
not  want  to  make  and  take  record  of  all  of 
this  information  which  is  made  available  to 
it  for  a  very  limited  cost. 

The  world  is  very  automated  now.  It  is 
not  as  though  we  have  to  hire  multitudes  of 
people  in  order  to  take  record.  I  am  sure, 
iVlr.  Speaker,  you  know  that  almost  every  kid 
in  town  has  a  cassette  tape  recorder  and  he 
goes  around  making  a  record  of  certain  events 
and  sounds,  and  here  the  government  of  On- 
tario in  1975  sees  fit  to  allow  all  of  this 
debate,  all  of  this  information,  to  go  to  waste. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
that  you  are  one  of  the  people  responsible 
for  this  purblind  stand. 

Mr.    Germa:     I    would    recommend,    Mr. 

Speaker,  that  the  government  explain  why  it 

is  reluctant- 
Mr.   Lawlor:   I   am   surprised  at  you.   You 

are  brighter  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Germa:  Is  it  the  embarrassment  which 
might  come  out  of  these  boards  and  commis- 
sions? There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  revela- 
tions have  been  embarrassing  and  are  an  em- 
barrassment to  this  government,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  poor  way  to  protect  itself.  I  think 
what  we  should  do  is  throw  a  light  on  where 
the  rot  is  and  then  we  can  clean  it  out  much 
better  after  we  know  exactly  where  it  is  after 
we  have  heard  all  the  testimony. 

I  think  we  would  be  doing  a  service  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  if  we  could  keep  on  record 
and  cite  certain  instances  where  certain  peo- 
ple have  not  fulfilled  the  duties  and  func- 
tions that  they  were  being  paid  to  do,  and 
this  is  where  the  evidence  comes  out.  So  I 
have  to  reject  the  report  of  the  procedural 
affairs  committee,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  subscribe  to  the  substance  of  most  of 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  by  the 


members  of  both  the  Liberal  Party  and  this 
party  in  connection  with  the  resolution.  I 
want  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we  can 
eliminate  an  expense  and  substitute  the  ex- 
pense which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  this  service  for  the  recording  and 
publication  of  the  debates  and  discussions 
which  take  place  in  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Legislature,  and  indeed  in  the  select 
committees  of  the  Legislature  to  the  extent 
that  that  is  possible. 

My  suggestion  for  the  elimination  of  ex- 
pense is  that  each  member  of  the  assembly 
receives  a  bound  set  of  volumes  of  the  de- 
bates of  each  session  of  the  Legislature  in- 
scribed with  his  initials  or  name  on  it,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  most  of  us  have  no  use 
whatsoever  for  those  bound  volumes. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  I  read  them 
at  aight. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  one  has  a  large  enough 
night  table,  he  might  be  able  to  collect  them, 
but  for  practical  purposes  very  few  of  us 
either  want  to  have  them  adorning  the  walls 
of  our  homes  or  have  the  space  to  store  them 
in  the  basement,  nor  do  we  ever  for  practical 
purposes  refer  to  them. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  am  just 
reading  the  member's  speech  right  now. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  talking  about  the  big 
bound  black  volumes.  I  would  suggest  that, 
of  course,  each  caucus  oflBce  would  require 
two  or  three  bound  sets  of  the  debates  for  the 
purposes  of  their  caucus  operations,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  each  member  of  the  assem- 
bly would  like  to  receive  the  bound  volume 
of  the  index  of  the  debates,  so  that  should 
he  have  occasion  to  want  to  refer  to  the 
debates  by  going  to  the  library  or  to  his 
caucus  office,  or  in  later  days  when  he  wants 
to  go  to  the  local  library  to  read  the  debates, 
he  has  a  ready  reference  as  to  what  immortal 
words  he  said  at  the  time  on  a  particular 
point.  I'm  quite  certain  one  would  want  to 
have  the  slim  volume  of  the  journals  of  the 
House  for  each  of  the  members. 

I  think  that  the  cost  of  publication,  in 
leather  or  leatherette  bound  volumes,  of  all 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  estimates  com- 
mittee and  of  the  debates  of  this  House,  for 
distribution  to  the  117  members,  is  an  expense 
which  we  could  well  do  without.  If  I  had 
to  weigh  in  balance  whether  or  not  we  should 
incur  that  expense,  or  whether  we  should 
incur  the  expense  of  having  a  few  copies  of 
the  reports  of  the  standing  committees  of  this 
assembly  and  of  certain  of  the  select  com- 
mittees of  this  assembly  available  for  our  own 
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use  and  for  the  use  of  the  pubhc  and  for 
reference  for  scholarship  and  study  purposes, 
there's  no  question  where  my  inclination 
would  go. 

I  don't  know  what  those  five  or  six  vol- 
umes of  the  debates,  and  four,  five  or  six 
volumes  of  the  estimates  committee  cost  for 
each  member  but  I  would  suggest  it's  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  money  which  we  could 
well  readily  forego.  There  may  be  the  odd 
member  who  feels  he  needs  to  have  his  set 
and  presumably  we  could  make  a  special  ex- 
ception, provided  he  bought  them  at  his  own 
expense.  That  would,  perhaps,  deter  anyone 
from  having  them. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Instead  of 
se\'en-hour  Throne  Speeches  we  could  cut  it 
down  to  one  hour;  that  would  save.  If  we 
had  40-minute  speeches  instead  of  five  hours 
that  would  save  a  lot  of  paper,  too. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right;  that's  another 
way.  The  member  could  perhaps  suggest  that 
at  another  more  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  think  it's  very  appropriate 
now. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  going  to  suggest  that 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  New  Democratic  Party's  atti- 
tude toward  government— rather  than  that  of 
the  Liberal  Party's  view  about  the  expendi- 
tures for  government— we  should  forego  those 
printed  volumes  and  substitute  the  kind  of 
printing  which  is  suggested  by  those  who 
have  spoken. 

Mr.  Lawlor.  Surely  members  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Renwick  moves  that  the  report  be  not 
now  received  but  be  referred  back  for  recon- 
sideration in  the  light  of  the  comments  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  put 
the  motion,  perhaps  other  comments  from 
this  side  of  the  House  should  be  heard  and 
you  could  put  the  motion  afterwards.  That 
would  be  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  How  is 
the  member  going  to  react  to  it  if  he  hasn't 
heard  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  placing  the  motion 
at  this  moment.  I'm  going  to  read  it  and  then 
I'll  allow  further  debate.  I  have  two  or  three 
other  requests  from  speakers  on  the  motion. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  West. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  would  like  to  speak  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  on  the  motion 


but  also  in  the  general  debate  on  the  subject 
matter,  as  chairman  of  the  procedural  affairs 
committee. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  be  fair  to  the 
member  for  Perth.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  Speaker  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  debating  the  wrong 
report.  He  was  really  referring  to  the  whole 
resolution  and  was  just  covering  the  first  two 
points.  I  understood  the  procedure  he  was 
following  until  he  reached  the  last  part  of 
that  resolution. 

As  he  remembers,  there  were  three  parts 
to  the  resolution  and  two  reports  came  to  the 
House.  There  was  sort  of  an  interim  report 
on  April  22,  I  think,  and  a  week  later,  last 
week,  there  was  the  final  report. 

The  first  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  dealt  with 
the  first  two  points  of  the  resolution,  and 
that's  been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 
It  dealt  with  substitution  in  the  standing 
committees;  and  secondly,  the  matter  of  stack- 
ing the  votes.  I  might  say  that  all  members 
of  the  committee  were  unanimous  in  agreeing 
to  that  first  report  in  this  respect.  We  came 
to  an  agreement  on  that  which  I  think  satisfies 
all  the  members  of  the  House  on  the  request 
they  made  at  the  time  they  were  asking  the 
leader  of  the  House  for  a  resolution  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  agree.  I  think  it  should 
be  free  substitution  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Morrow:  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  members  of  the  committee— and  I  think 
I  can  speak  here  fairly  well  for  all  members 
of  the  committee  and  all  the  parties— that  it 
would  sort  of  cause  some  confusion— con- 
fusion as  to  who  was  going  to  substitute  foi 
whom  at  the  particular  time  if  we  didn't  know 
about  it  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chairman,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Morrow:  If  any  particular  member 
wishes  to  speak  on  a  particular  subject  in  an 
estimates  committee,  or  even  at  a  standing 
committee,  whether  it  be  private  bills  or 
some  other,  he  should  be  able  to  do  so— this 
was  a  point  by  the  member  for  Wentworth. 
He  wanted  to  be  able  to  speak,  if  a  private 
bill  came  in  from  the  city  of  Hamilton,  for 
example,  although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
private  bills  committee.  In  this  way,  some 
other  member  in  his  caucus  who  is  not  inter- 
ested perhaps  in  the  matters  of  Hamilton, 
who  comes  from  western  Ontario  or  north- 
western   Ontario,    could    say,    "Very    well,    I 
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will    give    you    my    place    today,"    and    this 
particular  member  would  substitute  for  him. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  chairman  be  given 
the  name  of  the  person,  so  that  when  he  gets 
up  in  the  committee  to  speak,  the  chairman 
is  aware  that  he  is  substituting  for  such  and 
such  a  member  at  this  particular  time.  Each 
day,  new  substitutions  may  come  in.  We  make 
those  substitutions  each  day.  I  can  see  no  diffi- 
culty there  whatsoever.  It  was  a  matter  of 
trying  to  have  some  order  in  the  particular 
standing  committee  that  day,  and  if  the  chair- 
man knows  ahead  of  time  who's  going  to  be 
the  substitution,  he  is  not  going  to  call  some- 
body out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  one  was  half  sensible. 
What  about  this  one? 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  can  see  the  member's  point 
that  somebody  can  run  in  at  any  time  and  be 
able  to  get  up  and  talk  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject in  any  committee. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I  mean  the  item  on 
recording  proceedings. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
members  that  the  second  part  of  this  report 
mentions  the  fact  that  if  there  were  any 
special  purposes— and  this  was  mentioned 
before  by  one  particular  member  speaking— 
that  if  there  was  any  particular  subject  re- 
ferred to  standing  committee  that  needed 
special  inquiry  into  or  special  people  to  come 
before  that  particular  committee,  the  House 
could  direct  such  to  be  done.  It  is  only  the 
House  that  has  the  budget  and  that  would 
assume  the  budget  for  it,  because  Mr.  Bran- 
nan  doesn't  have  the  budget.  His  particular 
budget  is  all  taken  up  with  what  he  is  doing 
now.  He  has  no  particular  budget  to  go 
ahead  vsnth  a  lot  of  other  meetings.  This 
House  would  have  to  give  him  the  budget  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  are  supplementary 
estimates. 

Mr.  Morrow:  These  would  have  to  be 
supplementary  estimates  and  something  the 
government  would  have  to  approve. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here  is 
that  it  wasn't  only  the  costs.  I  appreciate 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West 
said  about  the  compromise  which  they  tried 
to  arrive  at  of  just  having  a  sort  of  mini- 
recording  of  what  went  on.  He  said  here 
something  like  $41,500  would  do  the  job  of 
having  it  taped  and  somebody  to  dub  in  the 
names  of  each  person  who  spoke  and  to 
have,  I  think  he  said,  an  instant  translation. 


Now  that  is  where  a  lot  of  cost  comes  in. 
But  I  can't  see  any  value  for  it,  unless  there 
is  an  instantaneous  translation,  quite  frankly, 
so  that  the  members  would  have  it  and  use 
it  here  in  the  House  whenever  the  debate  is 
pursued  on  that  particular  meeting  in  the 
standing  committee.  Otherwise,  if  the  bill  or 
whatever  was  discussed  is  enacted  into  law 
before  one  has  a  translation,  what  good  is 
a  recording  that  is  gathering  dust  at  that 
particular  stage? 

Mr.  Lawlor: Why  not  play  the  tape  back? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Does  that  figure  include 
instant  Hansard  staff? 

Mr.  Morrow:  Yes,  instant  Hansard.  That's 
what  I  understood;  the  instant  Hansard  staff 
was  included,  and  the  storing  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  personally  don't  see  any- 
thing particularly  wrong  about  that.  I'm  only 
one  member  of  the  committee.  I'm  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  had  to  go  by 
the  division  on  this  particular  subject.  I'm 
personally  against  large  costs  though.  Don't 
misunderstand  me,  I'm  personally  against 
getting  into  a  very  large  Hansard  debate 
setup  for  this. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  tliink  we  all  are. 

Mr.  Morrow:  But  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  it  was  Mr.  Brannan's  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanics  involved  that  I  think 
swayed  the  committee  when  he  said:  "For 
this  year  I  think  we'd  better  go  along  with 
what  we  have."  Because,  he  said  he  couldn't 
do  it  if  the  estimates  committees  were  sit- 
ting at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  if  he  had  $41,504  he 
could. 

Mr.  Morrow:  He  would  have  to  equip  a 
second  committee  room  and  stock  it  with 
equipment  and  staff  it  in  order  to  get  it 
done. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  But  that's  included  in  the 
$41,504. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea 
if  we  reconvened  and  talked  it  over  some 
more? 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  might  say  that  we  did  dis- 
cuss that.  We  did  discuss  it  there.  Whenever 
he  brought  that  out  it  was  discussed,  and 
finally  they  came  to  the  particular  conclusion 
they  did. 
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I  only  want  to  close  with  these  words.  I 
have  no  particular  ap)ologies  to  make  for  the 
final  conclusions  of  the  committee.  They 
thought  that  we  would  carry  on  the  way  we 
have  been  doing.  We  thought  we  had  reach- 
ed full  agreement  on  the  first  two  matters  in 
the  resolution  and  that— although  there  was 
some  division  in  this— if  there  was  any  par- 
ticular subject  that  came  before  any  standing 
committee  the  House  thought  needed  record- 
ing, it  could  be  mentioned  at  that  time.  The 
House  leader  could  so  direct  that  it  be  done, 
and  of  course  supply  the  money  to  have  it 
done. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  don't  you  take  this 
matter  back,  in  line  with  the  resolution,  and 
give  it  a  little  more  consideration? 

Mr.    Morrow:    I'm    of   the   opinion,    quite 
frankly,  that  we  gave  the  matter  sufficient- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  the  member's  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Morrow:  —study  for  this  particular 
year  and  I'm  opposed  to  the  matter  being 
referred  back  to  the  standing  committee  on 
procedural    afiFairs    for    further    consideration. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  for  Lambton 
(Mr.  Henderson)  should  speak  up  and 
justify  his  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? Oh,  the  member  for  Durham. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    If  there's  anything  hog-tied, 

anything  purblind- 
Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   please.   The  member 

for  Lakeshore  has  had  his   opportunity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  the  hell  is  the  hon. 
member  going  to  wake  up?  He's  in  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I'm  coming  to  that.  To  clear 
that  particular  point,  I  wanted  to  make  the 
point  that  a  few  years  ago,  if  one  wasn't  a 
member  of  any  standing  committee,  one 
wasn't  allowed  to  talk.  One  sat  outside  of 
the  circle,  and  if  one  wanted  to  address  the 
committee,  one  asked  the  chairman.  The 
chairman  asked  the  committee,  "Will  we 
hear  from  the  member?"  It  was  very  seldom 
refused,  but  he  had  to  ask  the  committee, 
and  if  they  saw  fit  to  have  the  member 
address  the  committee  he  vi^s  invited  to  do 
so.  It's  really  been  quite  an  evolution  from 
those  days. 


Tm  going  to  proceed,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  this  last  report,  which 
seems  to  cause  some  disagreement  among 
the  various  members  of  the  House.  I  think 
perhaps  one  point  was  missed  and  that  was 
the  matter  of  facilities  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee. If  members  will  notice,  the  resolution 
said,  "What  improvement  should  be  made 
in  the  physical  facilities  for  the  meetings  of 
such  committees?" 

That  point  wasn't  mentioned,  and  I  should 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  we 
did  agree  we  should  have  a  certain  format 
there,  a  certain  seating  plan.  I  drew  up  a 
certain  plan  and  suggested  that  the  Clerk 
give  it  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
which  I  understand  was  done.  That  has  al- 
ready been  carried  out  and  is  now  function- 
ing in  the  private  bills  committee. 

We  have  a  fairly  good  seating  format  there 
now  and  the  person  addressing  the  commit- 
tee has  a  podium  and  addresses  the  chair  and 
the  other  oflScials  at  the  head  of  the  room. 
The  members  of  the  caucuses  of  the  various 
parties  have  their  particular  rows  and  people 
visiting  the  committee  or  others  waiting  to 
speak  sit  outside  the  committee  area,  on  the 
left.  I  think  that's  an  improvement  in  our 
seating  format  in  our  private  bills  committee. 
And  this  particular  format  will  pertain  to  all 
standing  committees. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mark  it  at  half  for  the  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  should  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener-I  don't  see  him  here 
—who  referred  to  this  particular  debate  as 
turning  down  the  recording  of  the  estimates 
committees,  that  that  is  not  right.  This  only 
pertains  to  our  standing  committees.  The 
estimates  committees  are  already  being  re- 
corded. 

I  would  only  say  that  this  matter  was  given 
pretty  lengthy  consideration  for  over  two 
days.  We  had  more  than  two  full  sessions 
on  it  and  everyone  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  speak.  No  one  was  inhibited,  and  no  one 
was  directed  that  I  know  of.  I  certainly 
wasn't  directed.  I  gave  each  and  every  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  to  speak  freely.  We  had 
the  benefit  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  Han- 
sard for  this  particular  House  as  well  as  the 
estimates  committee,  Mr.  Brannan,  who  gave 
us  of  his  knowledge  and  expertise  on  this 
subject. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  members  who 
have  spoken  that,  although  we  did  discuss 
costs,  the  decision  that  was  finally  arrived 
at  didn't  pertain^  only  to  costs.  That  was  only 
a  part  of  it.  I  think  the  main  reason  the  com- 
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mittee  divided  on  this  particular  subject  vvas 
the  mechanics  of  it,  and  it  was  because  of 
what  Mr.  Brannan  said  to  the  committee 
with  regard  to  the  mechanics  of  it.  He 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  he  had  neither 
the  staff  nor  did  he  have  the  equipment  to 
record  meetings  of  all  standing  committees 
of  this  House- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  But  he  gave  us  the  figures 
for  the  cost  of  increased  staff  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Morrow:  —particularly  when  the  esti- 
mates committees  were  sitting. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  means  the  equipping  of 
one  more  room. 

Mr.  Morrow:  He  said:  "I  could  do  it,  but 
I  would  have  to  be  given  several  weeks' 
notice  in  order  to  get  a  room  equipped,  to 
get  staff  hired  and  to  get  the  thing  going  in 
order  to  record  the  meetings." 

Mr.  Bounsall;  Who  is  arguing? 

Mr.  Morrow:  That  was  the  main  reason,  I 
think,  for  turning  dovm  the  particular  pro- 
posal. True,  costs  were  considered.  The  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  is  not  in  his  seat, 
but  I  would  hke  to  tell  him  about  costs.  He 
referred  to  the  House  of  Commons  debates 
all  being  recorded.  We  know  that  all  the 
meetings  dovna  there  are  recorded,  whether 
they  are  standing  committees  or  special  com- 
mittees or  any  particular  meeting  that's  on. 
But  we  certainly  don't  want  to  get  into 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
portable  equipment  and  getting  into  a  multi- 
million  dollar  Hansard  budget  which  they 
are  into— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Nor  do  we. 

Mr.  Morrow:  —in  order  to  have  all  stand- 
ing committees  and  all  other  meetings  of  this 
particular  House  recorded. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  An  extra  $73,500. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Now  that  is  really  a  big 
operation. 

Mr.  Lawlor;  It  doesn't  have  to  be  trans- 
lated. 

Mr.  McMTOw:  And  we  don't  have  the  facili- 
ties here  to  have  it  done. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Camithers:  I  am  very  pleased  that  has 
been  recorded  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  proud  it's  being  recorded. 
Thank  heavens  this  is  being  recorded. 


Mr.  Camithers:  How  did  the  member  know 
I  wasn't  on  before? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Lakeshore  has  his  opportunity.  Order, 
please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Go  ahead  and  speak. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  All  right.  I'm  not  opposed 
to  everything  in  this  House  by  any  means, 
but- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  voted  against  it  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Camithers:  —I  think  we  have  to  look 
at  these  things  in  a  practical  manner. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What's  wrong  with  that  Cro- 
Magnon? 

An  hon.  member;  Throw  that  leprechaun 
out. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  That  was  a  bright  state- 
ment now.  I'm  glad  that's  been  recorded. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Really,  the  hon.  member  is 
incredible. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Before  a  member  starts  to 
speak  that  member  makes  a  judgement. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  bunch  of  Tories  getting  our 
approval- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor;  I'll  keep  silent.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  work  in  this  Legislature.  That's  what 
counts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  can  we  address  the 
resolution,  please? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  If  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  wants  to  make  a  speech  I'll  sit  down 
and  go  on  after. 

Mr.  Lawlor;  I've  made  my  speech  aheady. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Very  good,  very  good. 
There  are  just  two  points,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  member  for  Lakeshore.  They  are  minor 
points,  maybe,  but  I  think  they  should  be 
considered.  I  agree  and  perhaps  I'm  very 
much  in  favour  of  recording  in  Hansard  the 
debates  in  this  House.  I  am  for  recording  of 
the  estimates  as  well. 

Mr.  Lawlor;  God,  that  is  a  really  generous 
gesture. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  But  there  is  one  aspect  of 
this  that  I  think  should  be  considered,  and 
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that  is  I've  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  on  public  participa- 
tion and  free  speech.  Don't  let  us  forget  that 
we,  as  members,  have  parliamentary  im- 
munity, but  the  general  public  coming  into 
standing  committee  do  not  have  that  privilege. 
Maybe  I'm  wrong  in  what  I'm  saying  to  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  but  I  think  that  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  pubHc  coming  into  a 
standing  committee,  I  would  have  certain 
reservations  about  making  statements  which 
were  going  to  be  recorded  in  perpetuity,  be- 
cause they  could  be  referred  to  and  they 
could  be  used  against  one  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  could  be  used  under 
any  circumstance;  recorded  or  not  it's  just  as 
much  as  liable. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  That's  discrimination,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  interferes  with  my 
free  speech. 

Interjection   by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  that's  right. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Does 
the  member  mean  he  objects  to  backing  up 
his  words? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  statements  are  made 
down  in  the  standing  committees  that  could 
be  recorded  and  could  be  used.  I  am  just 
pointing  that  out  for  consideration.  Now 
maybe  it  is  not  a  good  point.  Maybe  it  is 
not  a  good  point.  Maybe  it  is  not  a  strong 
point. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  a  poor  legal  point,  I  can 
tell  him. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  the  member,  being  a 
lawyer,  would  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  poor  laymans  point. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  But  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  Of  course,  there  has  been  men- 
tion here  of  the  cost,  and  I  think  the  member 
for  Ottawa  West  did  point  out- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  What  they  do  in  that  situation 
is  suppress  it. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  —the  mechanics  of  the  op- 
eration, and  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  at  the 
committee  that  here  we  have  to  have  a  staff; 
and  our  standing  committees  are  staggered, 
they  don't  sit  regularly.  It  means  we  have 
to  hire  occasional  staff,  who  may  be  un- 
trained in  the  skills  of  recording  this  type 
of  an  operation.  Frankly,  $41,000—1  think 
that  was  the  figure  mentioned  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West— that's  only  an  initial 


step.  Let's  be  practical  about  these  things. 
We  all  know  that  would  only  be  the  start. 
It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  we 
progressed    and— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  spend  $50  million  with- 
out  turning   a   hair. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  —we  take  further  steps 
along  the  line  of  recording  until  we  have 
a  full  scale  programme  of  recording  the 
hearings    of    the    standing    committees. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  could  save  $41,000. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  That's  the  only  point  I 
wish  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  think 
it's  a  point  which  must  be  considered— the 
rights  of  the  citizen  coming  in  before  a 
standing  committee;  his  right  of  free  speech 
could  be  interfered  wdth. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Want  him  to  come  in  and 
tell  a  lie? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Well,  I  think  that's  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Democracy? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  It's  not  fair  for  me  to 
have  the  right  of  parliamentary  immunity  and 
another  individual  coming  into  that  commit- 
tee not  having  that  right.  All  right,  if  he 
comes  in— 

Mr.    Lawlor:    You    can    say   that   is    not 

important,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  The  only  agreement  that 
I  would  consent  to  in  that  respect  would 
be  that  any  individual  coming  before  that 
standing  committee  would  have  the  right  to 
parliamentary  immunity;  and  if  he  wished 
to  have  it  recorded,  all  right,  if  he  didn't 
wish  to  have  it  recorded,  it  should  not  be 
recorded.  But  it's  a  complex  affair. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  I  said  at  the  beginning 
applies  double  now. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Have  I  said  anything 
really  out  of  the  way?  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  thinks  I  am  an  obstructionist  or  some- 
thing. I  am  for  democracy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Only  the  proposition  he  is 
making  is  obstructionist. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  mem- 
bers  speak  through  the  chair,   please? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Go  ahead  and  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  the  most  absurd  state- 
ment I  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 
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Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  have  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  this  report  of  the  pro- 
cedural aiFairs  committee.  I  must  say  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  most  fair. 
He  never  tried  to  influence  any  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  and  I  was  very 
pleased  that  we  did  reach  agreement  on 
some  substitution.  That  is  something  that  I 
thought  should  have  taken  place  many  years 
ago.  However,  we  did  make  gains,  I  thought, 
as  an  opposition  member,  in  that  the  com- 
mittee gave  consideration  to  substitution. 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the  report,  in 
regard  to  recordings  or  instant  Hansard  or 
taoes.  we  had  Mr.  Brannan  before  that 
committee  and  he  gave  us  an  outline.  It 
surprised  me  how  much  the  cost  would  be, 
but  actually  I  didn't  weigh  the  costs.  Over 
the  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
sat  in  on  a  considerable  number  of  standing 
committees  and  I  must  say  it  has  surprised 
me  how  many  times  in  my  life  that  I  have 
seen  members  from  all  parties  vote  one  way 
in  a  standing  committee  and  when  they  came 
into  this  Legislature  they  voted  another  way. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  in  favomr 
of  recordings,  or  tapes  or  something  to  record 
how  the  members  voted  one  way  in  the 
standing  committees  and  then  came  into  this 
House  and  voted  another  way.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  I  had  voted  in  favour 
of  some  kind  of  a  recording,  so  that  we'd 
know  in  the  future,  if  we  wanted  to,  the 
dates  an  event  took  place  in  this  House 
and  which  members  voted  in  the  standing 
committee. 

It  was  somewhat  assauing  to  me  that  the 
chairman  said  that  on  any  special  occasion 
we  could  come  into  this  House  and  get 
permission,  if  it  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Premier  or  to  the  government,  for  a  record- 
ing of  that  committee  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  even  a  tape 
available.  However,  we  didn't  win  that  point. 
But  I  do  say  that  I  think  there  should  be 
some  recording;  even  a  tape  would  be  most 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  that  I  didn't  say  committee  mem- 
bers could  come  into  the  House  and  ask 
that  it  be  done,  and  ipso  facto,  it  was  going 
to  be  done.  I  said  that  the  House  could 
direct  that  it   could   be   done. 


noon.  I  would  like  to  concur  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  the  eff^ect  that 
this  was  fully  debated  in  the  committee,  and 
a  majority  decision  in  the  committee  was 
reached. 

Now,  the  debate  this  afternoon  has  not 
brought  out  anything  more  than  what  was 
brought  out  during  the  committee  time. 

The  fact  hasn't  been  brought  out  this  after- 
noon that  if  the  records  were  needed  for 
some  particular  bill  we  could  arrange  it;  as 
we  know  we  had  the  Hydro  hearing,  we 
know  that  we  had  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board,  and  we  know  that  on  different 
occasions  the  records  have  been  kept  by 
special  consent  of  the  House. 

As  one  of  those  committee  members  who 
dealt  with  this  particular  part  of  the  report, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  if  reporting  was 
needed  on  certain  bills,  bills  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  province  it 
could  be  done.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
convinced  that  all  bills  are  important  to  the 
people  of  this  province;  to  some  part  of  this 
society.  I  am  convinced  that  the  estimates 
committee  could  be  dropped  for  the  neces- 
sary days,  and  the  process  that  is  set  up  for 
the  estimates  committee  could  be  used  on  an 
order  of  the  House.  I  fidly  realize  this  would 
deduct  from  time  in  the  estimates  committee. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  reports  are  not 
important  to  him,  only  here  in  the  House. 
I'm  maybe  not  putting  that  quite  correctly 
for  tlie  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  all  dbn't  have  to  have  in- 
dividual copies. 

Mr.  Henderson:  That  is  what  he  has  sug- 
gested. I  would  have  to  agree  with  him  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  bound  copies 
that  we  all  have  that  our  family  would  like 
us  to  move  out  some  place. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  are  a  bit  of  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Henderson:  However,  I  consider  that 
some  day  someone  may  have  some  use  for 
them.  Maybe  he'll  have  the  right  solution, 
maybe  another  $100,000  could  be  cut  off  the 
estimates  if  this  were  used.  But  in  view  of 
the  debate  that  was  before  the  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  view  of  the  debate  to- 
day, I  would  have  to  inform  the  House  that 
I  am  still  convinced  that  the  committee  has 
turned  in  the  right  report.  I  would  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 


Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for   Lambton.  Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ontario. 


Mr.    L.    C.    Henderson    (Lambton):     Mr. 
Speaker,  I've  enjoyed  the  debate  this  after- 


Mr.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Ontario):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  topic  this  afternoon  could  really  be  the 
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subject  of  a  most  interesting  philosophic 
debate.  I  would  love  to  have  an  opportunity 
at  some  other  more  appropriate  time  and 
place  to  debate  it  on  philosophic  grounds 
with  my  good  friend,  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  the  time;  this  is  the 
place. 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  like  to  listen  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore.  With  great  respect 
and  with  a  good'  deal  of  affection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  often  picture  him,  as  I  hear  him 
waxing  eloquent— as  he  did  this  afternoon— 
I  like  to  picture  him  as  an  ancient  Roman 
senator;  but  he's  not  ancient,  of  course. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Definitely  not  Roman. 

Mr.  Dymond:  An  ancient  Roman  senator 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  forum,  clad  in 
toga  with  a  palm  coronet,  holding  forth.  I 
believe  he  could  have  swayed  the  multitudes. 
But  the  multitudes  were  small  in  those  days, 
and  public  participation  was  a  very  simple 
matter  relative  to  our  present-day  society. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   I  admire  Cicero  enormously. 

Mr.  Dymond:  But  at  another  time  we  will 
discuss  this  philosophically. 

There  are  two  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
have  impressed  me  this  afternoon  in  this 
discussion.  One  is  cost,  and  this  has  been 
dealt  with  rather  fully  already;  but  I  would 
be  false  indeed,  sir,  to  my  origins,  if  I  let  it 
go  without  saying  something  about  it. 

Somebody  said:  "It  is  just  $34,000";  "It's 
just  $41,500."  As  I  recall  it,  the  least  cost 
actually  added  up  to  about  $75,000,  but  I 
suppose  we  might  say  it  is  just  that.  That 
brings  back  to  my  mind  a  one-time  noted 
figure  in  the  political  life  of  this  country 
who  caused  his  government  a  great  deal  of 
embarrassment  by  saying:  "What's  a  mil- 
lion?" 

Mr.  Stokes:  We've  got  a  fellow  over  there 
saying  "What's  four  or  five  billion?" 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  to  say  in  fairness, 
however,  the  member  for  Riverdale  offered 
a  practical  solution,  particularly  now  when 
every  one  of  us  has  a  carton  about  this  big 
with  six  huge  volumes  of  printed  material. 
So  help  me,  I  agree  with  him,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Delete  that  "So  help  me";  it's  not  good 
English. 

I  have  to  agree  with  him,  Mr.  Speaker. 
What  purpose  do  they  really  serve?  Whether 


or  not  this  House  would  consider  stopping 
sending  a  copy  of  Hansard  to  each  member, 
I  can't  tell;  that's  for  the  House  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  next  thing  that  was  important— and  I 
think  the  whole  argument  hinges  on  this— 
is  the  great  emphasis  which  has  been  put  on 
what  was  said  in  committees  and  the  value 
of  this  to  posterity.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  my  good  friend  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  didn't  have  tongue  in  both  cheeks 
when  he  spoke.  I  am  not  sure  if  he  used  the 
words  "the  value  to  posterity"  but  this  ran 
through  the  warp  and  woof  of  what  he  said. 
I  repeat,  sir,  I  wonder  if  he  didn't  have 
tongue  in  both  cheeks  when  he  said  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  my  emphasis  was  not  on 
history.  That  was  some  of  the  other  speakers. 
What  has  posterity  done  for  us? 

Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  like  to  make  another  speech? 

I  grant  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  legal  friends 
have  a  very  great  interest  in  this  kind  of 
thing,  and  with  great  respect  to  them— 
I  hope  I  am  not  treading  on  legal  ground 
where  angels  should  fear  to  tread— they  con- 
sider precedent  weighs  very  heavily,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  does.  Really,  sir,  if  you  read 
Hansard,  if  you  read  the  records  of  this 
House— and  I  have  done  from  time  to  time- 
so  help  me,  sir— again  bad  English— I  am 
ashamed  of  what  I  myself  have  said  on 
occasion  in  this  House.  The  grammar  is 
awful;  the  English  is  worse.  Of  course,  I  am 
accused  of  being  unable  to  speak  very  good 
English,  but  I  manage  to  muddle  through. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  has  first-rate 
Scotch. 

Mr.  Dymond:  Nonetheless  I  do  wonder  ff 
we  haven't  put  far  too  much  emphasis  on 
this  business  of  keeping  records  of  every 
meeting  in  this  House  for  the  benefit,  for 
the  value,  of  what  was  said. 

The  matters  which  go  to  the  standing 
committees  culminate  in  what  is  reported  to 
this  House,  and  really  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
matter.  What  was  the  decision?  What  was 
the  final  outcome? 

If  we  want  everything  said  about  the  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  public  input,  if  I 
am  quoting  right,  it  can  come  back  to  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  something  we 
saw  done  and  something  we  saw  questioned 
just  a  few  days  ago.  Everything  said  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  is  recorded.  If 
that  is  what  is  wanted,  if  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  wanting  a  record  of  what  is  said 
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in  the  debates,  let's  bring  these  things  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  cannot  bring  them  all  in. 

Mr.  Dymond:  On  matters  of  special  in- 
terest; a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  them 
and  all  of  us  who  have  sat  in  this  House, 
even  through  one  parliament,  sir,  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  certain  matters  of 
great  importance,  of  great  moment,  are  re- 
ferred to  committees.  On  occasion  it  has 
been  determined  in  such  things  that  there 
will  be  a  regular  Hansard  record  and  I  am 
quite  certain  this  would  be  done  again.  For 
that  reason  the  committee  put  it  in  the 
recommendation  to  the  House. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  particularly  over 
perhaps  the  last  eight  or  10  years,  is  the 
annual  recurring  debate  on  committees  and 
on  committee  work.  I  was  very  disappointed, 
when  the  standing  rules  of  the  House  were 
revised  and  rewritten,  that  so  little  attention 
had  obviously  been  paid  to  the  procedures 
of  the  onerations  or  the  functions  or  the  rule 
of  standing  committees  or  other  committees. 
I  would  certainly  hope,  sir,  that  before  this 
matter  comes  un  again,  before  this  House 
should  sit  in  another  session,  this  whole 
matter  would  be  referred  to  a  committee 
given  the  responsibility  to  review  and,  if 
necessary,  revise  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
the  end  that  the  role  and  function  proce- 
dure governing  committees  would  be  more 
clearly  spelled  out. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  and  both 
members  of  the  committee  from  this  side 
of  the  House  have  akeady  said  that  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed  very  fully.  We  spent  two 
sessions  of  the  committee  on  this-Ionger 
than  we  did  on  any  single  matter— because 
since  the  House  in  its  wisdom  referred  it  to 
the  committee  we  believed  it  was  an  im- 
portant matter. 

As  my  friend  from  Kent  pointed  out,  the 
chairman  did  not  try  to  muzzle  us  in  any 
M'ay.  Everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
his  piece.  The  decision  or  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee  was  to  recommend  as  it  did 
to  the  House.  I  can  see  no  sense  in  sup- 
porting the  motion  proposed  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Riverdale,  because  I  can  see 
no  other  outcome.  I  would  like  to  think  I 
don't  have  a  closed  mind  on  this,  but  it  was 
so  thoroughly  discussed  and  debated  and 
considered  that  I  can't  see  any  further  out- 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Morrow  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
standing  procedural  affairs  committee  be 
adopted. 


Mr.  Renvdck  moves  that  the  motion  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after 
"that"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words, 
"the  report  be  not  now  adopted  but  be  re- 
ferred back  for  reconsideration  in  the  light 
of  the  comments  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  motion." 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Renwick's 
amendment  to  the  report  of  the  standing 
procedural  afiFairs  committee,  which  was 
negatived  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Bounsall 

Allan 

Braithwaite 

Apps 

Breithaupt 

Beckett 

Campbell 

Belanger 

Deans 

Bernier 

Dukszta 

Bnmelle 

EdighoflFer 

Carruthers 

Ferrier 

Clement 

Gaunt 

Downer 

Germa 

Drea 

Good 

Dymond 

Haggerty 

Evans 

Laughren 

Gilbertson 

Lawlor 

Grossman 

Lewis 

Havrot 

MacDonald 

Henderson 

Martel 

Hodgson 

Newman 

( Victoria- 

( Windsor- 

Haliburton ) 

Walkerville ) 

Hodgson 

Nixon 

(York  North) 

(Brant) 

Irvine 

Paterson 

Jessiman 

Renwick 

Kennedy 

Riddell 

Kerr 

Roy 

Lane 

Ruston 

Leluk 

Samis 

MAcBeth 

Singer 

Maeck 

Smith 

Mcllveen 

( Nipissing ) 

McKeough 

Spence 

McNeil 

Stokes 

M--n 

Taylor 

Miller 

(Carleton  East) 

Momingstar 

Worton-31. 

Morrow 

Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 

Nuttall 

Parrott 

Potter 

Reilly 

Rhodes 

Root 

Scrivener 

Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
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Nays 

Smith 

( Hamilton- 
Mountain  ) 

Snow 

Stewart 

Taylor 

( Prince-Edward- 
Lennox  ) 

Villeneuve 

Walker 

Wardle 

White 

Winkler 

Wiseman 

Yakabuski-53. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"   are   31,   the   "nays"   53. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment 
defeated. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr,  Morrow's  mo- 
tion that  the  committee's  report  be  received 
and  adopted,  which  was  approved  on  the 
same  vote  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  12th  order,  House 

in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 

AGRICULTURE   AND  FOOD 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Chair 
can't  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  him  to  speak  up. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  If  I  turn  on 
my  microphone  I  might  make  myself  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  con- 
cluded the  other  night  I  was  talking  about 
the  need  for  a  farm  income  protection  plan. 
I  had  put  it  in  the  context  of  the  fact  that 
farmers  were  experiencing  greatly  increased 
input  costs.  They  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
the  overall  economy  of  this  country.  I  think 
at  that  time  I  cited  the  figures  for  the  operat- 
ing costs  and  the  kinds  of  purchases  that 
the  farmers  made  and  how  they  had  such 
an  impact  on  the  provincial  economy. 

Perhaps,  at  this  point,  I  can  mention  the 
tremendous  money  input  that  farmers  have 
into  the  Canadian  economy  by  indicating  to 


the  House  that  in  1974  farmers  paid  $6 
billion  in  operating  costs,  $1.5  billion  for 
feed  and  $1  billion  on  machinery,  and  agri- 
culture used  eight  per  cent  of  the  gas  in  this 
country  and  12  per  cent  of  the  diesel  fuel. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
We  should  have  more  rural  representation. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  had  indicated  that  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned— with  the  tremendous  im- 
pact that  farmers  have  on  the  economy,  both 
provincially  and  federally— that  society  gen- 
erally is  prepared  to  recognize  the  problems 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  experiencing  dimin- 
ishing returns  and  greatly  increased  costs. 
Society  recognizes  there  is  a  real  value  in 
having  a  domestic  farm  base. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  the  farm  input  price  index 
was  up  to  202.8  and  the  consumer  price 
index  was  only  175.8.  Both  these  indices 
started  at  100  in  1961.  That  simply  means 
the  cost  of  producing  food  has  gone  up  a 
lot  faster  than  the  cost  of  living.  I  think 
consumers,  and  people  generally  in  the 
province,  are  recognizing  that  stable  pro- 
duction is  preferable  to  instability  both  for 
producers  and  for  consumers. 

I  think  the  reasons  for  an  Ontario  Farm 
Income  Protection  Act  are  fairly  obvious. 
I've  outlined  them  previously  but  I  just  want 
to  recap  them  very  briefly.  I  think  one  of 
the  main  reasons  is  that  farmers  can  no 
longer  assume  all  of  the  risks  involved  in 
producing  food.  They  have  now  come  to  the 
point  where  they  can't  survive  by  simply 
tightening  their  belts.  I  mentioned  that  the 
other  night.  Rapidly  rising  input  costs, 
coupled  with  falling  commodity  prices, 
underline  the  necessity  for  risk  sharing  if 
farmers    are   to   continue   producing. 

Secondly,  I  think  society,  generally,  de- 
mands we  have  optimum  food  production 
so  we  be  adequately  fed  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  will  not  be  forth- 
coming unless  society  shares  the  farmers' 
risks.  I  think  the  income  protection  plan 
provides  this  kind  of  assurance  to  farm 
people. 

I  also  think  there  has  been,  over  the  past 
year  or  so,  an  increasing  resistance,  on  the 
part  of  consumers,  to  higher  food  prices. 
This  makes  it  increasingly  more  difficult  for 
farmers  to  get  a  fair  and  adequate  return 
for   their   efforts   from   the   marketplace. 

I  am  sure  there  are  other  reasons  we 
could  ta^k  about— such  as  the  fact  that  food 
has  become  a  political  tool,  and  all  of  the 
connotations  that  arouses— but  I  think  those 
really  are  the  three  basic  reasons   why  we. 
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in  this  province,  have  to  come  up  with 
some  form  of  guaranteed  income  protection 
plan   for  our  farmers. 

This  money  isn't  going  to  be  a  handout, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  going  to  make  farm- 
ing easy,  that  it's  going  to  guarantee  the 
farmer  a  lot  of  money.  I  think  it  is  simply 
a  vk'ise  use  of  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  a 
small  down  payment  to  stabilize  an  industry 
that  is  important  to  all  of  us.  Payments  can 
be  considered  as  consumer  subsidies,  even 
more  so  than  producer  subsidies.  They 
should  be  considered  in  that  light. 

I  talked  about  the  $20  million,  and  the 
fact  it  wasn't  adequate  in  my  view  to  do 
the  kind  of  job  that  should  be  done.  I 
underline   that  once   again. 

A  stable  agricultural  industry  and  a  happy 
farm  conomunity  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  us— not  only  here  in  the  province  but 
in  all  of  Canada.  As  our  population  and  our 
market  grow,  as  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough)  would  certainly  agree,  we  will 
need  to  produce  more  food.  I  know  the 
Treasurer  likes  to  eat  as  well  as  anybody, 
and,  if  he  is  going  to  eat  adequately,  he 
is  going  to  have  to  ensure  he  provides 
enough  money  in  his  budget  to  provide 
farmers  with  the  kind  of  stabilization  and 
support  which  is  so  necessary  to  this 
province. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  It  is  obvious, 
from  his  physical  appearance,  that  he  has  a 
great  appetite. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  It  is  going  to  cost  us  some- 
thing in  the  province,  I  think  it  is  going 
to  cost  us  something  at  the  federal  level 
and  I  think  it  is  going  to  cost  the  farmers 
something.  We  have  to  be  prepared  to  rec- 
ognize that  and  face  up  to  it.  To  try  to 
achieve  domestic  stability  in  an  unstable 
world  at  zero  cost  is  an  impossible  dream. 
It  is  going  to  cost  the  government  some- 
thing. It  is  going  to  cost  society  something. 
It  is  going  to  cost  the  farmer  something. 
I  think  the  cost  is  worthwhile  insofar  as 
trying  to  bring  some  stability  to  the 
situation. 

To  recap,  I  think  the  minister  has  to  come 
in  with  a  more  adequate  stabilization  plan 
than  has  been  evidenced  so  far.  This  would 
guarantee  financial  viability.  It  would  ensure 
that  farm  income  at  least  equals  the  realistic 
production  cost  established  for  each  com- 
modity. 

I  would  hope  the  minister  would  rethink 
this  particular  programme.  Having  rethought 
the  programme  over  the  next  few  weeks,  I 
hope   he   will   make   the  appropriate   adjust- 


ments in  the  plan.  Our  obligation,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  assist  the  agriculture  industry  to  realize 
fair  returns  for  its  labour,  or  its  investment, 
and  to  maintain  a  fair  relationship  between 
prices  received  by  farmers  and  the  costs  of 
the  goods  and  services  that  they  buy,  thus 
to  provide  farmers  with  a  fair  share  of  the 
provincial  income.  That  has  to  be  our  goal. 
That  has  to  be  our  commitment.  What  we 
need  in  this  province  is  a  will  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  see  that  those  goals 
are   achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  next  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  going  to  be  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  sorry  I  was  away  from  the 
House  last  Thursday  when  these  estimates 
began. 

I  noted  that  the  minister  twitted  me  more 
for  my  visit  to  Romania.  He'll  be  interested 
to  know,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  began 
the  estimates,  I  happened  to  be  visiting,  as 
part  of  a  very  full  day,  a  tractor  factory 
at  Ploesti  where  they  manufactured  some 
80,000  tractors  this  year,  70  per  cent  of  them 
for  export.  Some  are  shipped  to  an  assembly 
plant  in  Saskatoon  and  a  distribution  point  in 
Edmonton.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  an  as- 
sembly plant  will  also  have  been  established 
somewhere  in  eastern  Canada  to  meet  the 
markets  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  So,  I  was 
not  too  far  away  from  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture at  that  point. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  We  are  interested  in  what 
you  would  be  able  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  I  went  through 
what  the  minister  said  with  some  degree  of 
relish  because  I  thought  perhaps  I  had 
missed  something.  I  was  profoundly  disap- 
pointed. 

The  minister  lamented  about  the  state  of 
the  beef  market.  He  had  no  solutions.  I 
think  ministerial  lamentations  are  not  going 
to  help  the  beef  producers  these  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  we  will  be  in- 
terested in  yours. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  had  some  $25,000  in 
credits  that  were  going  to  be  underwritten 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr,  Stewart:  Million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  I  say  thousand?  My 
apologies— $25    million    in    credits    that    were 
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going  to  be  undterwritten  for  farmers  who 
are  making  a  start  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, at  prime  rate  plus  one  per  cent. 

But,  the  significant  thing  is,  if  both  of  these 
items  are  dealing  with  symptoms  of  the  basic 
problem  in  agriculture— namely,  the  lack  of 
credit  and  the  general  plight  of  one  sector  of 
the  industry,  the  beef  producers— the  minister 
offered  virtually  nothing.  In  fact,  I'll  have  to 
read  it  carefully  to  see  whether  he  even  had 
passing  reference  to  what  theoretically  might 
become  finally  a  fundamental  grappling  with 
the  problem  in  agriculture,  namely  the  whole 
income  guarantee  proposition  which  has  been 
announced.  The  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  detail  in 
dealing  with  the  estimates  a  year  ago,  is  that 
this  government  has  no  long-term  policy  for 
agriculture.  Nobody  from  the  government 
side,  including  its  chief  spokesman  for  agri- 
culture, has  ever  ennunciated'  a  long-term 
programme  for  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
You  just  respond  to  the  crises  as  they  emerge. 
You  respond  to  the  pressure  as  it  becomes 
irresistible.  The  policy  becomes  piecemeal. 
It  is  a  classic  in  ad  hoc-ery. 

Indeed,  the  two  particular  projects  the  min- 
ister thought  were  announcements  were  two 
further  bits  in  the  ad  hoc-ery.  As  a  result, 
agricultiu-e  is  in  a  state  of  decline  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  OFA  brief  this  year 
documented  in  considerable  detail  the  relative 
decline  of  agriculture  within  this  province. 
True,  Ontario  is  becoming  an  industrial  prov- 
ince, and,  as  a  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
economy,  agriculture  inevitably  is  going  to 
become  smaller.  That  is  no  reason  why  agri- 
culture in  Ontario  should  become  a  smaller 
part  of  the  national  agriculture  production. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Ontario  should!  be 
producing  less  and  less  of  its  own  needs  yet 
that  is  the  case. 

Secondly,  agriculture  is  in  crisis.  It's  not  a 
new  crisis.  Its  an  old  and  familiar  crisis. 
Having  gone  through  years  that  almost 
created  a  state  of  euphoria  with  the  minister 
a  year  or  two  years  ago  because  of  rising 
prices,  we  find  we  are  back  to  the  old  situa- 
tion traditionally  faced  by  agriculture— of 
costs  rising  relentlessly,  almost  in  a  sky- 
rocketing fashion,  and  with  prices  tending 
to  drift  along  and  indeed  in  many  instances 
to  go  down. 

Last  year  I  suggested  a  framework- 
cornerstones  I  describe  them— of  a  long-term 
agricultural  policy.  I  challenged  the  govern- 
ment to  come  to  grips  with  some  of  these 
things.  Interestingly  enough,  the  first  one— 
on  which  I  laid  the  greatest  stress— was  the 
need  for  stabilizing  of  farm  income,  the  need 


for  some  kind  of  an  income  protection  pro- 
gramme so  that  agriculture  wouldn't  be  on 
a  boom  and  bust  cycle  in  the  future  as  it 
has  always  been  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  When  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  my  leadoff  to  the  esti- 
mates last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  thought  you  read  my 
speech  to  the  federal  minister. 

Mr.   MacDonald:  You  mean  last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  no,  last  year;  be- 
cause that's  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  made  that  speech 
after  you  read  my  speech  and  listened  to  me 
in  the  House.  We  have  been  talking  about 
the  need  for,  and  procedures  whereby  you  can 
achieve  stabilization  of  farm  income  and  give 
income  protection.  The  proof  of  the  matter, 
of  course,  is  when  we  elect  governments 
they  do  it.  They  don't  sit  on  their  fat  fan- 
nies and  continue  to  talk  and  make  speeches. 

Mr.  Roy:  Gene  Whelan  has  made  you  look 
good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  reaction  of  this 
minister  last  year  when  I  made  these  pro- 
posals—particularly the  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  could  and 
should  move  into  an  income  protection  pro- 
gramme—was to  shelve  the  matter  and  say 
that  that  belonged  to  Ottawa. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  reaction  of 
the  man  who  was  then  aspiring  to  become 
assistant  to  the  minister  and  subsequently 
did— namely,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
South  (Mr.  Eaton).  I  shared  a  meeting  vidth 
him  up  in  Durham  in  which  he  dismissed 
as  socialist  garbage  from  those  western  prov- 
inces the  proposition  of  an  income  protec- 
tion programme.  The  farmers  of  Ontario 
weren't  interested  in  that  kind  of  thing.  What 
a  difference  a  year  makes. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  sequence  of 
events  that  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  minister.  Last  fall  the  OFA  annual 
meeting  found  themselves  stood  up  by  a 
Liberal  cabinet  minister  from  Ottawa  at  rela- 
tively the  last  moment.  It  was  Donald  S. 
MacDonald,  the  keynote  speaker  on  energy, 
which  they  recognized  as  one  of  their  major 
problems.  So  they  looked  around  for  a  pinch 
hitter  and  the  pinch  hitter  the\'  got  was 
Dave  Stupich,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
from  BC. 

An  hon.  member:  A  good  man. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  All  he  did  was  to  detail 
what  the  Province  of  BC  did,  instead  of  jiist 
talking  about  the  problem  of  stabilizing  farm 
income.  He  presented  it  to  a  group  of  farmers 
in  Ontario  whose  ideological  approach  and 
whose  general  inclination  was  one  of  scep- 
ticism with  regard  to  this  whole  thing. 

He  got  a  standing  ovation.  He  was  bom- 
barded with  questions  throughout  the  whole 
night.  Clearly  the  thing  had  a  profound  im- 
pact and  within  a  matter  of  some  six  to  eight 
weeks— perhaps  10  weeks- 
Mr.  Roy:  Back  to  BC. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —the  top  body  of  the 
OFA  had  endorsed  the  matter  in  principle. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  will  make  this 
minister  move  it  is  when  he  discovers  that 
the  pressure  is  becoming  irresistible.  He  de- 
cides where  the  farmer  is  going— he  is  a 
Tory  equivalent  of  Mackenzie  King.  You  find 
out  where  the  mob  is  going  and  then  you 
go  out  and  lead  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  fair  to  Mackenzie 
King. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  his  concept  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  turning  in  his  grave  right 
now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  had  heard  what  was 
happening  in  the  OFA  and  the  federation 
made  its  announcement.  Therefore  some- 
thing had  to  happen,  particularly  since  it 
was  very  clear  from  by-elections  and  from 
general  polls  and  things  of  this  nature  that 
the  Tory  fortunes  were  languishing  seriously 
—and  no  more  seriously  than  out  in  the  rural 
areas  that  have  traditionally  been  their 
centres  of  strength. 

As  I  surveyed  the  situation,  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  government  was  going  to 
come  in  with  something  by  way  of  a  death- 
bed repentance  on  the  eve  of  a  provincial 
election.  I  was  so  persuaded  of  it  that  when 
I  spdce  in  Paris  at  a  nominating  convention 
about  the  middle  of  February,  I  predicted 
that  the  minister  would  bring  in  a  farm  in- 
come protection  programme  and  it  got  con- 
siderable play  in  the  press.  True  to  my  pre- 
dictions, the  minister  had  the  aimouncement 
in  the  Throne  Speech. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  is  so 
predictable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 


Mr.  Roy:  Ask  him  if  he  is  ruiming  again. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  minister  running  again? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  say  this.  I  have 
many  differences  with  the  minister,  but  how 
he  is  used  and  restricted  in  terms  of  really 
doing  a  job  for  the  farmers  is  rather  a 
sad  thing  to  see,  because  he  is  not  a  free 
agent.  He's  a  captive  of  the  business- 
dominated  Tory  government.  But  I'll  tell  you 
this- 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  I  know  your 
imagination   is   running   away   with   you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —by  way  of  a  compli- 
ment, if  you'll  just  not  interrupt.  If  you 
move  out  of  the  picture,  take  a  look  at 
those  serried  ranks  and  there  isn't  a  man 
who  knows  one  end  of  the  cow  from  the 
other,  hardly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  quite  see  the  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio  as  the  tsar  of  the 
next  provincial  election  and  the  Tory  ma- 
chine sitting  down  with  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  saying,  "Look, 
Bill,  I  know  you  want  to  retire;  I  know 
you  deserve  retirement;  I  know  you  have 
oeen  a  dedicated  servant  in  this  ministry 
for  a  long,  long  time.  But  we've  got  nobody 
to  replace  you.  You'd  better  stay." 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  J.  While  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  plea  is  not  exactly  that.  I  am  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  member  for  York 
South  wall  run  again  so  we  can  defeat  him 
at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  doesn't 
have  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  So  I  ask  you  formally 
to   run   again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  will  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  strayed  from  the  estimates  just  a 
bit. 

Mr.  Roy:  Attaboy,  John.  Take  out  all  those 
dirty  tricks  in  that  speech. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  there  is  a  great  distance  between 
general  professing  of  objectives  such  as  we 
got  in  the  Throne  Speech  about  an  income 
protection  programme- 
Mr.  Roy:   It's  going  to  be  a  dull  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  the  reality  when  it 
unfolds. 

The  first  great  disillusionment,  of  course, 
was  the  budget.  In  the  budget,  we  had 
$20  million.  I  understand  that  at  meetings 
across  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  minister 
and  many  other  people  who  pose  as  spokes- 
men for  the  government  are  saying  that 
that  doesn't  mean  anything  at  all— if  they 
need  more,  it  will  be  more.  They  just  put 
it  in  the  budget  and,  you  know,  you  can 
go  back  to  the  Management  Board  and 
everybody  knows  the  Management  Board 
just  ladles  up  money  without  any  pressure 
being  put  on  it  at  all,  and  they  can  get 
far  more  money. 

Even  if  that  were  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it's  an  interesting  indication  of  this  govern- 
ment's seriousness  in  coming  to  grips  with 
a  multi-million-dollar  industry  like  agricul- 
ture in  the  I^rovince  of  Ontario— what  they 
put  in  the  budget  was  relative  peanuts. 
VVhat  was  the  reaction?  The  reaction  was 
magnificently  summed  up  by  Gordon  Hill. 
His  description  of  it  in  an  article  in  Farm 
and  Country  was  that  the  thing  was  begin- 
ning to  appear  as  a  cruel  hoax.  Not  my 
words,   his   words— a   cruel   hoax. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  par- 
ticularly the  people  in  rural  Ontario,  don't 
let  them  be  seduced  as  they  have  so  many 
times  in  the  past  by  the  Tory  party.  When 
I  read  about  the  super  group— what  is  it 
called?  PC  Squared— that  organization  and 
the  tsar  of  the  election  campaign  it  presides 
over  in  preparing  to  recoup  the  fortunes  of 
the  Conservative  Party  in  the  next  provin- 
cial election- 
Mr.  Roy:  Headed  by  John  White? 

Mr.  MacI>onald:  I'll  read  it  if  I  can  just 
find  the  clipping  here. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  going  to  be  a  dull  speech 
once  he  has  finished  with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  read  in  it  an  interesting 

comment  to  the  effect  that,  "Agriculture  and 
Food  Minister  William  Stewart  is  holding  a 
series  of  Imicheons  across  the  province  with 
food  producers." 

An  hon.  member:  Kraft,  here  we  come. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  may  mean  Kraft,  it 
may  mean  Canada  Packers,  it  may  mean  a 
selection  of  tried  and  true  Conservatives  from 
farm  organizations  who  are  more  Conserv- 
ative than  they  are  farmers  and  therefore 
can  be  seduced  once  again.  But  the  minister 
is  part  and  parcel  of  this  whole  effort  to  try 
to  win  back  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  who  are  beginning  to  catch  on  to 
the  government  and  its  inadequacies.  When 
you  have  one  of  the  top  farm  leaders  of  the 
province  describing  this  whole  final  effort 
at  grappling  with  the  basic  problem  of 
agriculture  as  a  cruel  hoax,  I  think  the  warn- 
ing is  out  to  the  people. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  ( Stormont ) :  They  have  seen 
the  light. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  is  it  a  hoax,  Mr. 
Chairman?  I  just  want  to  analyse  it  in  some 
detail.  In  the  first  place,  the  provincial 
proposal  is  not  an  independent  proposal  that 
this  government  is  willing  to  move  with  on 
its  own.  It's  not  taking  the  initiative.  It's  go- 
ing to  piggyback  on  the  federal  proposal.  It 
is  sort  of  going  to  free-ride  on  the  federal 
proposal. 

Now,  that  federal  proposal,  which  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  is  one  in 
which  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
designated  products;  no  very  significant 
change  there.  They  have  moved  up  from  80 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  a  payment.  The 
historical  basis  of  that  payment  is  going  to 
be  reduced  to  five  years  rather  than  10  years, 
and  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the 
problems  of  agriculture  today  will  know  that 
historical  indexing  offers  no  price  protection 
unless  it  is  fully  and  fairly  related  to  today's 
costs  of  production;  not  to  five  years  ago  or 
10  years  ago. 

Once  again,  the  comment  of  Gordon  Hill 
was  that  what  they  have  done  is  just  five 
years  behind  the  times  in  terms  of  their  pro- 
posal, rather  than  10.  And  there  are  the 
comments  of  Charles  Munro,  the  leader  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture,  to 
the  effect  that  this  whole  project  in  Ottawa 
had  been  dreamed  up  in  that  ivory  tower 
without  any  consultation  with  the  farmers  at 
all.  So  we  still  don't  know  what  is  the 
formula  for  indexing  and  what  specifically 
might  be  done. 

The  significant  thing  however,  Mr,  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.     R.     F.     Ruston     (Essex-Kent):     Mr. 
Chairman,    I    am    afraid    we    don't    have    a 
quorum. 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Four 
Tories,  five  Tories— six.  We  need  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  What  do  you  mean, 
"more  than  that"?  You  can't  count. 

Mr.  Good:  Tories  aren't  interested  in  agri- 
culture. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  told  you  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  ( Carleton  East ) :  They  were 
lying  down;  they  were  sleeping.  Can't  see 
thsm  behind  the  desks. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  never  noticed  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  significant  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  federal 
stabilization  legislation,  is  that  the  old  legis- 
lation had  within  it  the  power,  the  flexibihty, 
to  have  moved  beyond  the  80  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  or  even  to  150  per 
cent.  It  was  really  an  Act  that  could  be  im- 
plemented in  accordance  with  regulations  or 
with  decisions  of  the  ministry  and  the  cab- 
inet, which  was  very  flexible  in  its  approach. 

Now,  that  flexibility  might  be  a  good  thing, 
but  it  leads  one  to  wonder  what  really  is  the 
difference  between  the  amendments  that 
have  been  brought  into  the  Agriculture  Stabi- 
lization Act  and  the  old  Act,  since  the  old  Act 
offered  many  of  those  powers  when  and  if 
the  government  was  ever  in  a  position,  or 
ever  desirous  of  doing  something  more 
meaningful. 

On  the  basis  of  the  last  12  months'  experi- 
ence, for  example,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
stabilization  programmes  which  the  federal 
govemm'^nt  have  brought  in,  instituted,  were 
of  an  ad  hoc  nature;  they  were  designed  to 
meet  particular  problems  at  a  particular  time. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Act  was,  in 
tnith,  irrelevant.  It  neither  imposed  real  ob- 
ligations on  the  government,  nor  did  it 
restrict  th?  government's  freedom  of  action. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  the  present  bill  \vill  make 
any  significant  change  in  that  situation. 

But  there  is  the  basis  upon  which  this 
government  is  going  to  move  in.  It  is  going 
to  base  the  Act  on  the  federal  proposals. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  is  going  to  have  what 
is   described   as   the  top-loading  procedure— 


namely  that  Ontario's  action  will  be  to  add 
to  the  90  per  cent  payments  that  may  be 
made  for  any  designated  product  by  the 
federal  government  out  of  funds  that  will  be 
made  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  minister— when  he  deigns  to  speak 
about  this;  he  didn't  in  his  introduction— 
perhaps  can  bring  us  up  to  date  as  to  what 
is  emerging  in  negotiations  with  Ottawa.  As 
I  xmderstand  what  has  happened,  Ottawa  has 
indicated  very  clearly  that  it  won't  permit  a 
province  to  top-load  by  adding  to  what  the 
federal  government  has  done  unless  there 
has  been  agreement  among  all  of  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  government  with  regard 
to  the  level  in  which  the  top-loading  might 
go.  If  any  province  chooses  to  go  beyond  that 
level,  then  the  federal  government  will  im- 
mediately move  in  and  reduce  its  contribu- 
tion by  whatever  excess  the  province  puts  in. 

Indeed,  I  think  there  has  even  been  a 
threat  that  if  a  province  exceeds  the  levels 
agreed  upon  they  will  vdthdraw  their  whole 
90  per  cent  altogether.  In  short,  it's  a  very 
precarious  kind  of  basis  upon  which  to  build 
a  programme  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  point  I  want  to  make,  and  perhaps  it's 
the  only  point  I  can  make  between  now  and 
6  o'clock,  is  that  this  is  an  important  enough 
issue  that  the  government  cannot  play  politics 
with  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing— why  am  I  playing  politics? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  playing  politics 
instead  of  talking  about  the  real  issues  and 
the  real  problems.  Why  don't  you  be  con- 
structive? 

Mr.  Samis:  What's  not  real  about  the  farm 
income  plan? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  you  talking 
about?  Every  time  you  open  your  mouth  the 
ignorance  flows  out. 

Mr.  Chaiiman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  the  fellow  who 
doesn't  know  anything  about  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  York  South  is  speaking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  farmer  from  Scar- 
borough who  moved  down  to  Prince  Edward 
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county  is  interjecting  his  views  into  the  pic- 
ture here. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  know  more  about  farm- 
ing than  you  will  ever  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South 
will  ignore  the  interjections  and  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  shall  attempt  to  abide 
by  your  instructions,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are 
very  wise.  The  interjections  weren't  worthy 
of  attention.  I  made  a  mistake. 

What  I  was  saying  when  I  was  so  rudely 
interrupted  is  that  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
if  it  is  serious  about  coming  to  grips  with  this 
basic  problem  of  income  in  the  industry  in 
this  province,  should  move  on  its  own.  It  has 
a  model  of  moving  on  its  own.  They've  done 
so  in  BC.  I  was  interested  to  see  a  comment 
by  Mr.  Jack  Hale,  the  manager  of  the  OFA 
in  the  April  8  issue  of  Farm  and  Country 
who  had  been  out  to  BC.  He  came  back  and 
reported  that  the  BC  plan  is  working  so  well 
that  Agriculture  Minister  Stupich  said  that 
90  per  cent  of  producers  will  be  eligible  for 
protection  under  the  plan  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr,  Chairman, 
is  that  this  is  a  voluntary  plan.  Here  was  a 
goverrunent  that  had  the  courage  and  the 
initiative  to  move  and  provide  a  framework 
within  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
government,  farmers  could  protect  themselves 
from  the  boom  and  bust  of  the  past.  And, 
having  moved,  the  farmers  themselves  have 
volunteered  to  opt  into  the  plan  so  it  is  now 
said  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  they're  going 
to  have  almost  a  miracle  of  achievement;  90 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  themselves  will  have 
come  in. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  kind 
of  thing  will  happen  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. The  kind  of  reaction  across  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  the  moment,  of  meetings 
being  conducted  by  the  OFA  and  other  or- 
ganizations, is  an  indication  that  the  view, 
for  example,  of  the  member  for  Middlesex 
South,  now  parliamentary  assistant,  that  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  wouldn't  be  interested  in 
this  kind  of  socialist  garbage  is  just  nonsense. 

An  hon.  member:  Some  people  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  nonsense.  The  only 
way  to  force  the  federal  government  to  come 
up  with  a  really  effective  price  stabilization 
programme  for  agriculture  is  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  move  on  its  own  as  I 
asked  last  year  and  I  reiterate  again.  Don't 


just  wait  for  Ottawa.  You  don't  need  to  wait 
any  more  than  BC  waited  for  Ottawa.  BC's 
plan   is   going   to   proceed   toward   its  great 
achievement- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It  is  waiting  for  Ottawa. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —while  the  Ottawa  plan 
is  more  or  less  irrelevant  in  terms  of  coping 
with  their  problems  out  there. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Btoadbent  is  holding  it  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Province  of  On- 
tario and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  is 
seriously  considering  this  matter,  were  to 
move  as  BC  has  moved  you  would  be  in  a 
position  to  force  Ottawa.  Ottawa  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  come  up  with  a  more 
effective  programme.  You  would  force  it  into 
a  financing  programme.  Indeed,  it  would 
force  them  into  a  programme  which  is  going 
to  be  more  meaningful  in  terms  of  meeting 
the  costs  of  production  and  in  terms  of  put- 
ing  a  floor  under  the  kind  of  drop  which 
characterizes  agriculture  pricing  procedures 
so  often. 

The  only  way  to  halt  the  decUne  in  the 
relative  position  of  agricultxu-e  in  Ontario 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  decline  that  was  documented  by  the 
OFA  in  its  brief  this  year,  is  to  put  agricul- 
ture on  a  firm  basis  so  that  people  who  are 
in  it  now,  or  whom  the  minister  is  trying  to 
attract  to  it,  will  know  they  are  going  to  have 
some  assurance  of  an  income  that  will,  at 
least,  cover  their  costs  of  production.  That 
can  be  done. 

It  can  be  done  by  this  government  moving 
itself.  It  doesn't  have  to  go  through  endless 
consultations,  negotiations  and  pleadings  to 
Ottawa.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
forestall  the  trend  to  the  almost  unbelievable 
proposition— projected  by  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  this  field-that  if  Ontario 
continues  to  import  a  growing  percentage 
of  its  food  needs,  some  60  per  cent  of  those 
needs  will  come  by  importation  by  the  year 
2000.  The  proposition  that  Ontario,  long  re- 
garded basically  as  an  agricultural  province, 
should  be  importing  60  per  cent  of  its  food 
needs  some  20  or  25  or  30  years  from  now 
is  an  intolerable  one.  It's  a  prospective 
monument  to  the  failure  of  this  govermnent, 
to  its  basic  failures  with  regard  to  agricul- 
tiure. 

But  I  wrap  it  up  just  simply  by  saying  to 
the  minister,  there  is  no  excuse  and  there  is 
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no  need  for  wasting  the  next  few  weeks  to 
find  out  what  Ottawa  is  going  to  do.  Indeed, 
if  he  wants  Ottawa  to  move  in  a  really  eflFec- 
tive  way,  if  he  wants  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  Gene  Whelan— who  is  as  much  a  captive 
of  a  government  that  has  no  sympathy  vidth 
agricmture,  just  as  the  minister  is  a  captive 
of  a  government  that  really  isn't  sympathetic 
with  agriculture— if  he  wants  to  strengthen 
Gene  Whelan's  hand,  move  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  along  with  BC,  and  let  Quebec 


come  into  the  picture  and  they'll  have  no 
alternative  but  to  quit  kidding  and  to  really 
come  to  serious  grips  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  about  four  or  five 
other  rather  major  points  to  deal  vdth  and 
perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate  point  to  pause 
for  the  supper  break. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The   House  resumed   at   8   o'clock  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

( continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  we  rose  at  6  o'clock 
we  were  discussing  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Are  there 
any  further  comments  from  the  critic  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South? 

The   hon.    member  for  Eglinton. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Before  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  begins,  I 
wonder  if  you,  and  other  members  of  this 
Legislature,  would  like  to  join  with  me  in 
welcoming  to  this  chamber,  the  oflBcers 
and  members  from  the  Eglinton  provincial 
association  PCs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  now,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  dealt  at  some  length  with 
what  I  think  is  the  cornerstone  of  any  long- 
term   agriculture  policy. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Aren't 
you  going  to  welcome  the  group  up  there, 
Donald? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  pounded  my  desk  as 
my   share   of  the   welcoming   of  the   group. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Oh. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  More 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  hon.  member  does  wel- 
come them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  will  continue  his  debate  on  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

As  I  say,  I  had  dealt  at  some  length  on 
what  I  think  is  the  cornerstone  of  any  long- 
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term  agricultural  policy,  namely  income  pro- 
tection, and  had  pleaded  with  the  minister 
that  the  time  has  come  to  cease  delaying 
in  the  hope  that  Ottawa  will  provide  a 
platform  on  which  you  can  build  another 
little  bit  to  meet  the  income  needs  of  Ontario 
agriculture.  Also  that  you  should  follow  the 
lead  of  what  has  been  done  in  BC,  and 
what  I  think  is  going  to  be  done  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  so  that  we  will  have 
three  provinces  moving  in  a  fashion  that  will 
leave  the  Ottawa  government  with  no  alter- 
native but  to  come  up  with  a  much  more 
meaningful  programme  than  they  have  had 
up  to  this  point. 

I'd  like  to  touch  on  two  other  basic  ele- 
ments in  a  long-term  agricultural  policy. 
One  is  an  obligation  that  I  suggest  this 
government  has  to  accept  in  terms  of  price 
review.  It  has  many  ramifications  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  major  ones  is  some  sort  of  price  re- 
view mechanism  to  cope  with  the  exagger- 
ated   and    inflated   input    costs. 

In  western  Canada  a  year  or  two  ago 
the  four  Premiers,  including  a  Conservative 
Premier  from  Alberta,  met  and  agreed  that 
on  two  of  the  major  inputs  in  agriculture, 
namely  fertilizer  and  farm  machinery,  some 
land  of  an  approach  should  be  made  to 
seek  justfications  of  costs.  If  they  can  get 
that  justification,  presumably  they  will  fol- 
low with  some  legislative  action  to  protect 
the  interests  of  farmers. 

That  kind  of  thing,  I  think,  can  and  should 
be  done  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  would 
be  something  more  than  the  lip  service  paid 
by  the  government,  and  the  minister  on  be- 
half of  me  government,  at  a  fertilizer  confer- 
ence held  in  the  Foiu-  Seasons  Hotel  a  year 
ago  this  spring— or  was  it  two  years  ago?— 
in  which  failure  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  do  anything  beyond  lip  service  was 
rather  severely  criticized  by  leading  farmers 
within  the  Ontario  delegations. 

However,  I  don't  restrict  the  need  for 
price  review  to  input  cost  alone.  One  of  the 
major  aspects  of  the  New  Democratic  pro- 
gramme for  years  has  been  the  need  for  a 
price  review  mechanism  that  doesn't  neces- 
sarily have  to  apply  across  the  board  with 
every  product,  but  at  least  would  be  there 
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to  be  used  when  there  appears  to  be  fla- 
grant gouging  of  the  public  and  the  con- 
sumers, and  therefore  provide  a  check  which 
will  perhaps  eliminate  some  of  the  gouging 
that  does  go  on.  The  failure  of  govern- 
ments to  do  anything  very  effective  on  this 
level  is  one  of  the  major  causes  for  the  land 
of  inflationary  spiral  that  we  have  gotten 
into  in  this  country. 

If  governments  are  going  to  stand  idly 
by  and  let  prices  be  increased  when  there 
is  no  justification  for  them,  then  you  leave 
the  wage  earners  and  the  salary  earners  in 
the  country  with  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
increases  which  at  least  are  going  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  cost  of  living.  This  process 
has  gone  for  so  long  that  they  have  devel- 
oped a  capacity  to  seek  wage  increases  that 
sometimes  match  the  cost  of  living— and, 
indeed,  sometimes  even  exceed  the  cost  of 
living— and  have,  in  their  own  turn,  con- 
tributed further  to  the  wage  spiral.  In  short, 
governments  can't  ask  people  to  exercise  re- 
straint when  governments  aren't  willing  to 
exercise  the  power  which  is  entrusted  them 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
to  protect  the  general  welfare,  through  what- 
ever mechanism  is  deemed  to  be  the  most 
eff^ective  in  checking  unnecessary  price  in- 
creases. 

The  third  area  is  the  whole  question  of 
land  use.  I  will  give  the  minister  credit  that 
he  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  talking  about  this, 
but  I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  evidence  that 
within  the  framework  of  the  government  it- 
self he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
colleagues  in  the  cabinet  that  prime  agri- 
cultural land  in  this  province  must  be  pro- 
tected for  the  production  of  food. 

Lip  service  is  paid  to  this.  The  minister 
does  it  quite  frequently.  What  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  by  farm  organizations  is 
that,  for  example,  some  26  acres  of  prime 
farmland  in  this  province  has  been  passing 
out  of  production  every  hour  of  the  day, 
every  day  of  the  year,  for  some  years;  that 
some  25  per  cent  of  prime  farmland  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  passed  out  of  produc- 
tion into  the  hands  of  developers  or  has 
been  asphalted  over  since  1966.  This  is  a 
process  which  undoubtedly  is  contributing  in 
perhaps  the  major  way  to  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture in  Ontario  is  becoming  relatively  a 
smaller  industry  within  the  national  frame- 
work  of  farming. 

I  was  interested,  for  example,  to  note  that 
the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough),  is 
quoted  in  the  Financial  Times  on  Feb.  14. 
This  is  attributed  to  him:  "Growing  cities  are 
essential  to  the  province's  economic  health. 


The  problem  of  loss  of  farmland  will  have  to 
be  solved  without  provincial  help." 

What  does  that  mean,  when  one  of  the 
major  spokesman  and  one  of  the  major 
figures  in  the  cabinet  makes  a  comment 
which,  in  effect,  sloughs  off  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  prime  agricultural 
land?  What  do  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food's  (Mr.  Stewart)  comments  mean 
when  they  are  placed  against  that  land  of 
pronouncement  from  a  key  cabinet  minister? 

As  one  looks  across  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, one  notes  for  example  that  in  North 
Pickering  you  have  17,000  acres  that  are 
going  to  be  gobbled  up  in  the  town  site; 
8,000  acres  in  the  green  belt;  18,000  acres  in 
the  airport.  In  Townsend  you  have  got 
10,000  acres,  all  class  2  land;  in  South 
Cayuga  you  have  got  another  10,000  acres; 
in  Spencerville,  another  10,000  acres.  Hydro 
is  constantly  moving,  for  its  various  projects 
and  its  lines,  into  the  pre-empting  of  prime 
farmland.  In  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 
the  Solandt  commission  report  that  in  select- 
ing their  preferred  routes  the  consultants  gave 
high  but  not  absolute  priority  to  avoiding 
good  agricultural  land.  The  route  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  does  the  same. 

In  sihort,  there  is  not  yet  evidence  of  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  government 
which  would  match  the  fine  and  noble  profes- 
sions and  objectives  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  is  so  often  pronouncing 
across  tie  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  suggest,  in  some  fashion  or  another, 
within  the  cabinet  structure,  there  has  to  be 
a  review  of  this.  Obviously,  the  person  who 
has  the  obligation  to  seek  that  review  and  to 
get  a  firmer  commitment  is  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  himself. 

I  want  to  move  from  what  I  described  as 
cornerstones  of  a  long-term  agricultural  pol- 
icy, instead  of  the  piecemeal  approach  which 
has  characterized  the  government's  policv 
down  through  the  years,  to  a  couple  of  overall 
considerations. 

Thg  first  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  think 
this  minister  has  got  to  recognize  that  he 
took  the  initiative  not  too  many  years  ago, 
either  on  his  own  or  under  pressure  from  the 
government— and  I  often  wonder  which— to 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  ministry  from  that 
of  Agriculture  to  Agriculture  and  Food.  I 
wonder,  really,  what  the  addition  of  the 
"and  food"  means. 

I  had  hoped  that  when  that  happened  the 
government  was  recognizing  that  it  has  a 
responsibility  of  reconciling  what  I  would 
describe   as  the  assurance  of  adequate  farm 
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income  with  reasonable  consumer  prices.  And, 
in  some  fashion  or  another,  this  minister 
would  be  seeking  the  comprises,  woidd  be 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  eliminating  those 
middlemen  costs  so  that  he  would  have  ade- 
quate incomes  to  the  producer,  without  at 
the  same  time  producing  unreasonable  prices 
for  the  consiuner. 

But  if  I  may  hark  back  to  something  that 
we  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  last 
year,  the  contrast  between  this  minister's 
pronouncement  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
producer  and  the  pronouncement  of  the  then 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  Clement),  when  he  was  posing  as 
a  champion  of  the  consumers,  one  would  have 
wondered  if  they  were  in'  the  same  cabinet. 
Certainly  they  weren't  on  the  same  wave- 
length. 

If  this  kind  of  thing  is  going  to  be  recon- 
ciled, it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  minister  who  is  most  responsible 
taking  the  initiative.  Again,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  some  real  evidence, 
rather  than  periodic  lip  service  to  this  very 
necessary  objective. 

For  example,  some  tiirie  ago— and  indeed 
it  went  on  for  years  before  most  of  the 
public  was  even  aware  of  it— the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  began  a  continu- 
ing study  in  certain  of  the  food  outlets  and 
supermarkets  of  the  prices  related  to  the 
so-called  food  basket.  That's  a  very  com- 
mendable first  step.  You  find  out  what  the 
facts  are  and  then  you  use  that  as  a  basis  for 
a  public  education  programme.  It  tries  to  get 
people  to  recognize,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  protection  of  themselves  as  consumers 
which  can  be  achieved  by  their  own  action, 
by  more  careful  purchasing  and  things  of 
that  nature. 

The  food  basket  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario is  really  not  something  that  anybody  is 
conscious  of.  At  the  peak  of  food  price  costs 
a  year  or  so  ago  it  got  periodic  mention 
when  there  was  an  increase— perhaps  even 
a  more  emphatic  mention  if  there  happened 
to  be  a  brief  decrease  in  the  odd  survey 
that  was  taken.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
information  that  is  obtained  should  be  pro- 
vided on  a  much  more  open  basis. 

For  example,  there  is  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  do  tlie  surveying  for 
the  food  basket  pricing  to  indicate  where 
exactly  they're  making  their  surveys.  Pre- 
sumably this  is  going  to  be  unfair  if  you 
indicate  that  it  was  in  certain  stores.  That 
kind  of  close-to-the-vest  operation,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  bringing  the  public  into  your 


confidence  in  providing  them  with  the  in- 
formation in  the  full  way  so  that  it  might 
ultimately  have  the  impact  of  checking  un- 
necessary increases  and  of  educating  the 
public. 

I'd  be  the  last  person  to  heap  very  much 
praise  on  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Plumptre  and 
her  cohorts  in  Ottawa.  But  at  least  they  have 
moved  into  the  supermarket  field.  They  have 
done  surveys  and  they've  revealed  the  results 
of  those  surveys;  and  they've  had  some 
rather  interesting  consequences  in  terms  of 
what  happened  in  the  pricing  procedures 
within  those  supermarkets. 

This  minister,  above  everybody  else,  Mr. 
Chairman,  should  know— as  a  result  of  the 
study  that  I  repeated  and  quoted  so  often 
in  this  House,  a  research  study  in  connection 
with  the  minister's  own  income  study  "The 
Challenge  of  Abundance,"  which  came  out 
in  1969  or  1970— that  the  supermarket  pro- 
cedures in  pricing  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  normal  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

It's  a  manipulated  market.  It's  advertising 
which  is  designed  to  attract  the  consumer 
into  a  market  on  perhaps  some  loss  leader, 
and  then  to  more  than  make  up  for  that  loss 
by  exorbitantly  high  prices.  Instead  of  the 
advertising  being  informative  in  terms  of 
giving  some  real  information  to  the  people, 
the  pricing  structures  and  the  pricing  manipu- 
lation constantly  change  so  that,  as  the 
study  pointed  out,  the  people  would  be  de- 
liberately fooled  and  prevented  from  getting 
a  clear  picture  of  what  exactly  was  happen- 

It's  a  calcul9ted;effort  at  keeping' the  pic- 
ture so  confused ,  that  people  don't  know 
what  is  happening  and  can't  make  fair  and 
adeqi^ate  comparisons  from  day  to  day  or 
from  week  to  week  and  therefore  become 
more  educated  and  more  skilled  in  purchas- 
ing. Those  are  the  practices,  and  you  have 
the  documentation  of  it  in  your  own  studies 
gathering  dust. 

What  is  the  government  willing  to  do  by 
way  of  action  in  this  field?  We  have  had 
no  indication  of  it  up  until  now,  and  the 
need  for  it  has  been  re-emphasized  as  late 
as  a  week  or  so  ago. 

In  Ottawa  the  Plumptre  efforts  took  a  new 
step  forward  by  a  proposal  to  the  super- 
markets that  they  should  advertise  their  low- 
est price  units  every  week  for  some  83  staple 
food  items  listed  in  the  board's  recently 
published  nutritional  food  guide.  The  re- 
action of  the  supermarkets  to  this  was  one 
of  dismissing  it  as  an  unfair  intervention  into 
t^ie  normal  operations  of  the  marketplace,  as 
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being  boring  and  as  being  the  kind  of  thing 
the  consumer  wouldn't  be  interested  in. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  jx)u 
were  to  provide  to  the  consumers,  in  a  regu- 
lar fashion  from  week  to  week  or  from  ad- 
vertising day  to  advertising  day,  the  details 
on  these  83  basic  items,  then  consiuners  could 
gradually  develop  a  body  of  knowledge  that 
would  make  them  much  more  effective  pur- 
chasers in  the  supermarkets.  That's  precisely 
the  kind  of  thing  which  the  supermarkets 
have  steadfastly  opposed. 

In  this  whole  field  of  playing  the  role  as 
a  provincial  government,  this  government  has 
for  practical  purposes  copped  out.  If  it  isn't 
too  offensive  a  suggestion,  I  would  say  here 
is  another  area  in  which  this  government 
could  take  a  lead  from  one  of  the  NDP 
governments  in  western  Canada;  namely,  in 
this  instance,  Manitoba,  where  for  the  last 
twT>  or  three  years  they  have  made  detailed 
surveys  of  what  farmers  get  at  the  farm  gate, 
and  weekly  they  have  made  them  available 
to  the  public,  so  that  the  public  can  see  what 
the  spread  is  between  what  the  farmers  get 
at  the  farm  gate  and  what  the  consumer  has 
to  pay  at  the  counter  in  the  supermarket. 
That  is  the  process  of  public  education;  that 
is  the  process  of  bringing  the  public  into 
your  confidence  and  of  assisting  tnem  to  be- 
come somewhat  more  astute  marketers  in 
the  purchase  of  food. 

The  second  area  for  overview,  and  the 
final  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise  in  this  lead- 
off  in  the  agricultural  estimates,  is  something 
in  which  I  would  concede  the  goveriMnent 
appears  to  be  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  is  recognizing  the  obligations  of 
Canada  as  a  whole  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario as  a  major  component  of  this  nation  to- 
wards the  Third  World  and  its  need  for  food 
at  a  time  when,  as  we  are  so  constantly  re- 
minded, two-thirds  of  the  hirnian  family  are 
going  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  To  empha- 
size it,  we  are  getting  renewed  evidence  of 
literally  millions  of  people  dying  of  starva- 
tion or  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

Within  recent  weeks  we  have  had  this 
government  moving  in  the  appointment  of 
the  previous  deputy  minister,  Dick  Hilliard, 
as  a  person  who  is  going  to  move  out  into 
the  Third  World,  where  presumably  food 
from  Ontario  has  gone,  to  see  whether  it  is 
being  used  in  the  best  way  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  being  sent. 

If  I  may  inject  just  a  brief  aside,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  commend  the  govern- 
ment on  this,  and  wonder  why  in  many  other 
instances  they  haven't  been  willing  to  move 
into   an   area   which   one   could   argue   with 


some  justification   is   more   of  a  federal   re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
I  was  chided  not  long  ago  by  your  same 
party  for  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  what?  For  that  ap- 
pointment of  Dick  Hilhard? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Yes.  I  sat  here  and  mem- 
bers of  your  party  chided  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  happen  to  have  been 
away  from  the  House  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  and  that  may  have  happened. 
If  it  did  let  me  say  that  I  don't  agree  with 
it.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  has  happened,  be- 
cause what  I'm  about  to  say  now  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  policy  or  the  leader  of  my 
party. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  ignore  the  interjections  and  con- 
tinue with  the  debate  on  the  estimates 
please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate your  interjections  very  much,  except 
that  if  you  could  be  more  eflFective  in  keeping 
him  quiet  then  I  wouldn't  have  tie  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chair  will  attempt  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  attempt  to  do 
that?  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  can't  see  him; 
I'm  blocking  your  view. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Sit  down  then;  sit  down  and 
you  won't  block  the  view. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right?  I  shall  do 
that  relatively  shortly. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You  are  not  bad  looking 
yourself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  appreciate  an 
explanation  from  the  minister,  just  for  m\' 
own  information,  as  to  what  he  envisages 
as  the  role  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  and  whether 
or  not  he  is  separating  out  any  contribution 
that  Ontario  per  se  is  making  to  the  needs 
of  the  Third  World;  or  whether  by  agree- 
ment with  Ottawa  Mr.  Hilliard  is  going  to 
be  doing  some  sort  of  a  review  and  survey 
about  the  use  of  Canadian  food  aid  pro- 
grammes from  whatever  province  the  food 
may  come. 

I  would  hope  that  kind  of  broader  ap- 
proach is  what  is  being  done.  Quite  frankly 
I  don't  know  how,  if  you  go  into  any  given 
country,    you    can    examine    the    use    of    a 
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product  that  comes  from  Ontario,  when 
within  that  same  country  there  may  be 
products  that  have  come  from  two  or  three 
or  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  Canadian 
provinces. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  world  and  assure 
ourselves  that  the  provision  of  food  aid 
programmes  was  being  applied  in  the  best 
possible  way,  then  you  have  cleared  some 
of  the  deck  for  seeking  all-out  production 
within  this  province,  instead  of  being 
obsessed  with  the  bogey  of  surpluses. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  recent  years,  in- 
deed of  the  last  generation  or  two,  is  that 
in  a  country  that  has  a  capacity  to  produce 
food  to  the  extent  that  Canada  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  have,  we  are  constantly 
plagued  with  this  bogey  of  surplus,  when 
it  really  isn't  a  surplus.  The  problem  is  one 
of  distribution  to  the  people  who  have  such 
a  desperate  need  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  rapidly  concede  that  if  you  are  going 
to  effectively  achieve  that  distribution  you've 
got  to  cope  with  the  financial  problem.  At 
this  time,  there  is  some  renewed  examina- 
tion of  what  used  to  be  described  in  the 
immediate  postwar  years  as  the  need  for 
developing  a  world  food  bank.  You  would 
be  able  to  store  the  surpkises  in  years  of 
bounty  and  have  them  available  in  the 
years  of  scarcity  that  may  come  as  the 
result  of  crop  failures  or  famine  or  what- 
ever you  may  have  in  these  various  disasters 
across  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Ontario  can  play 
a  more  vigorous  role  in  this.  Perhaps  the 
appointment  of  Dick  Hilliard  is  a  way  of 
moving  toward  a  more  vigorous  role,  policy- 
wise,  on  our  own  aikl/or  in  conjunction 
with  the  federal  government. 

I've  been  rather  interested  at  the  number 
of  letters  which  I  have  gotten  in  recent 
\\eeks  from  constituents  and  indeed  from 
people  beyond  my  own  constituency,  seeking 
my  support  for  the  proposition  that  was  put 
to  the  cabinet  recently  on  behalf  of  a 
dollar-for-doUar  approach  to  voluntary  food 
aid  or  assistance  to  the  Third  World.  My 
reply  to  these  people  has  been— and  that's 
why  I  reacted  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  with  some  confi- 
dence—that the  New  Democratic  Party  has 
for  years  been  urging  this  as  an  obligation 
of  a  country  like  ours. 

Indeed  we  have  urged  that  if  a  small 
proportion  of  the  money  we've  been  spend- 
ing on  defence  programmes,  that  usually 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  military  hard- 
ware which  became  obsolete  in  three  or  four 


years,  if  some  small  proportion  of  that  ex- 
penditure were  devoted  to  providing  food 
for  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  might  well 
be  laying  the  foundations  for  a  more  effec- 
tive peace  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  That,  I  think,  is  one  way  in  which 
we  can  nationally  finance  these  programmes. 
But  I  also  think  that  a  province  has  an 
obligation  in  this  field  too.  It  is  an  obli- 
gation that  should  be  worked  out  co- 
operatively with  the  federal  government. 

We  are  saying  to  our  farmers:  "Cut  back 
on  your  production";  and  "Let's  be  very 
careful  in  case  we  produce  a  surplus  that 
wrecks  our  market."  Instead,  we  should  be 
developing  the  mechanisms  for  world  food 
banks  and  the  mechanisms  for  the  necessary 
capital  to  finance  these  world  food  banks. 

If  it  means  the  dollar-for-doUar  matching 
is  going  to  involve  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, fine,  let  it  be  so.  Because  in  the 
final  result  what  you  are  doing  is  matching 
dollar  for  dollar  to  provide  the  under- 
writing of  the  production  of  food  by  Ontario 
farmers,  and  the  dollars  will  never  leave  this 
country.  So  you  are  maintaining  staple  food 
production  in  face  of  the  world's  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  are  maintaining 
a  more  viable  agricultural  industry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  can,  on  that  economic  side, 
quite  apart  from  the  humanitarian  aspects 
of  the  programme,  accept  and  implement  the 
dollar  for  dollar. 

In  conjunction  with  that,  there  is  one  re- 
lated point  I  would  like  to  make.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  can  play  a  more  vigorous  role  on  its 
own,  or  more  likely  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  and  Industry,  organizing 
trade  missions  to  really  develop  markets  in 
the  world  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

I  was  struck  in  recent  weeks  with  what  I 
was  able  to  see  myself  in  eastern  Europe. 
Our  capacities  for  marketing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  relatively  linuted,  I  think,  except  in 
the  emergency  purchases  of  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample by  the  USSR.  However,  if  you  get 
down  into  the  Middle  East,  they  are-to  lapse 
into  the  vernacular— lousy  with  money  these 
diays.  They  have  billions  of  dollars  of  reserves, 
but  they  are  nations  with  a  limited  capacity 
for  the  production  of  food,  and  that  on  a 
very  antiquated  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  technology,  we  have  livestock,  in- 
deed we  have  foodstuffs  that  could  be  im- 
mediately used.  As  well  as  developing  our 
capacities  to  produce  food,  I  think  there  are 
immediate  markets  that  have  to  be  pursued 
with  a  great  deal  of  vigour. 
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I  think  it  should  be  conceded,  to  be  fair, 
that  those  markets  are  a  relatively  new  market, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  place  somewhat  more  emphasis  there 
than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years. 

That  is  to  say  nothing,  of  course,  of  the 
whole  rather  tragic  and  exasperating  problem 
of  how  you  develop  a  food-producing  ca- 
pacity among  the  Third  World  nations  and 
the  heavily-populated  nations  whose  prob- 
lems were  so  sharply  focused  in  the  UN- 
sponsored  food  conference  in  Rome  a  few 
months  ago.  One  of  the  things  that  emerged 
rather  clearly  from  that  conference  was  that 
food  becomes  such  a  political  tool  in  world 
politics  today  and  in  power  politics,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  a  focus  on  the  humanitarian 
need. 

As  was  pointed  out  editorially  in  com- 
menting on  that  conference,  the  ultimate 
answer  has  got  to  be  in  developing  a  capacity 
on  the  part  of  these  countries  to  produce 
most  of  their  own  food,  certainly  more  than 
they  are  doing  at  the  present  time.  One  must 
recognize  that  in  many  of  these  countries  they 
are  operating  in  the  agricultural  industry  on 
the  basis  of  procedures  that  are  literally  a 
thousand  years  old,  and  that  the  real  coni- 
tribution  that  can  be  made  by  Canada  is  to 
provide  the  technology,  to  provide  the  train'- 
ing,  to  provide  the  feed  stocks,  to  provide 
the  cattle  breeds  and  all  of  the  various  things 
which  are  the  basis  for  industry. 

Now  this  may  mean  that  in  the  dollar-for- 
doUar  matching  some  of  the  moneys  that 
would  come  from  the  provincial  government 
would  go  into  this  kind  of  assistance,  hope- 
fully co-ordinated  with  whatever  can  be  done 
by  other  provinces  and  by  the  Canadian  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

People  who  take  a  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening across  the  world  are  profoundly  dis- 
turbed, but  then  they  sort  of  shrug  it  off 
with  a  sense  of  desperation:  "What  can  we 
do  about  it?"  Here  is  an  avenue  where  we 
can  do  something  about  it,  and  much  of  it 
can  centre  on  this  ministry.  Because,  surely, 
if  we're  thinking  of  the  world  food  needs  and 
how  we  can  contribute  to  maximizing  them, 
it  is  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
who  should  be  playing  a  major  role. 

That,  I  think  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  I  would 
like  to  say  by  way  of  leadoff  in  these  es- 
timates. There  are  many  other  points  that 
can  be  dealt  with  in  detail  at  a  later  stage. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  respond  at  this  point?  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  response  to  the 
comments  that  were  made  by  my  friends  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  and  the 
member  for  York  South,  whom  we  welcome 
back  to  the  House.  It  didn't  seem  hke  the 
agriculture  estimates  at  all  without  him  here 
and  I'm  delighted  to  see  him  back.  I  kmow 
we'll  have  some  real  wingdingers  before 
these  estimates  are  through,  if  custom  runs 
according  to  form,  but  I'm  sure  that  in  the 
end  he  will  agree  that  what  we  have  done 
and  are  continuing  to  do  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  is  in  the  l:)est  possible 
interests  of  the  farm  people  of  Ontario.  I 
know  he  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I've  already  stated  the  al- 
ternative conclusions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  agree  that  you  have, 
but  it  is  so  far  off  base  and  there  are  so  many 
points  left  out  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  so 
pat  and  so  easy  to  achieve,  that  it's  just  full 
of  holes  to  start  with,  and  I  shall  point  some 
of  them  out  as  time  goes  on,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  your  permission. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Huron-Bruce  quoted 
at  some  length  from  the  OFA  figures,  and  I 
realize  that  it  was  very  short  notice  he  was 
given  to  prepare  that  speech  the  other  day, 
and  I  really  don't  know  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  not  had  the  OFA  brief  to  the 


Ontario  cabinet. 

Mr.    M.    Gaunt    (Huron-Bruce):    I    would 
have  made  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  almost  read,  word  for 
word,  from  what  he  said  in  those  figures- 
Mr.   E.   R,   Good   (Waterloo   North):   You 
just  make  sure  that  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  would  have  made  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I'm  sure  he  would.  But 
he  wouldn't  have  had  access  to  those  figures. 
I  noticed  that  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  was 
he  fell  into  the  same  trap  the  OFA  did.  He 
made  no  reference,  Mr.  Chairman-and  Im 
sure  this  was  not  intentional  on  his  part;  I 
know  he  wouldn't  have  done  this  had  he 
thought-to  the  enormous  increase  in  corn 
production  in  this  province  of  ours.  There 
are  people  in  this  House  who  would  suggest 
that  corn  production  has  increased  greatly. 
Now  there  are  times  within  these  four  walls 
when  that  may  be  the  case,  but  I'm  talking 
about  corn  jproduction  throughout  the  great 
rural  area  of  Ontario. 
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Mr.  J.  E,  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  thought 
you  were  talking  about  the  corn  production 
of  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That's  what  I  was  re- 
ferring to,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  It's  available  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  have  been  times 
when  I  have  had  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  it  here, 
but  I'm  not  talking  of  that  kind  of  com  now, 
I'm  talking  about  the  enormous  increase  that 
we  have  generated  in  the  last,  say,  10  or  15 
years.   It's  absolutely  phenomenal. 

No  reference  was  made  to  that.  No  refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  OFA  brief  or  by  my 
friend  from  Huron-Bruce  to  the  increase  in 
barley  acreage  and  barley  tonnage  that  we 
have  in  this  province  today.  No  reference 
was  made  to  the  enormous  increase  in  soy 
beans,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  to  the  increase  in 
white  beans.  Those  are  cash  crops  that,  con- 
sidering the  area  from  which  my  hon.  friend 
comes,  he  should  be  fully  aware  have  in- 
creased enormously. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Funnj-  the  federation  didn't 
realize  that. 

Hon,  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  course  they  realized 
it.  They  specifically  did  not  refer  to  those 
things  because  they  were  building  a  case  to 
bring  in  their  programme;  no  question  of  it 
at  all.  When  we  asked  them  these  things  in 
cabinet  they  readily  admitted  that  was  why 
they  did  it. 

Let  me  say  this,  my  hon.  friend  suggests 
iTi  some  of  the  references  that  were  made 
there  that  we  should  have  been  greater  in 
beef  sales.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  see  the 
wisdom  in  increasing  beef  production  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  as  it  was  suggested  we 
should  be  doing,  because  the  inference  was 
there  that  because  our  per  capita  production 
of  beef  was  suffering  compared  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta.  One  should  understand  that 
we  have  enormously  more  beef  produced  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  today  than  we  did, 
s  i\'.  even  six  or  seven  years  ago.  We  have  an 
estimated  beef  cow  population  in  this  prov- 
ince today  which  has  increased  to  about 
170,000  to  200,000  beef  cows  more  than  we 
had  10  years  ago,  by  actual  figures. 

There  vras  no  reference  made  to  that,  but 
there  was  some  reference  made  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  more  beef  per  capita  being 
produced  in  Alberta  than  there  was  in  On- 
tario. That  may  well  be  the  case,  but  I  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  the  Province  of 
Alberta  has  induced  packing  companies  to 
locate    there.    They    have    provided    out-of- 


pocket  grants  and  very  attractive  loans  to  the 
producers  of  Alberta,  the  feedlot  operators, 
to  generate  beef  production  in  that  province, 
so  that  the  beef  can  be  produced,  processed 
and  marketed  from  that  province  as  the 
finished  article  and  not  shipped  down  here, 
as  was  previously  the  case,  as  feeder  cattle 
which  were  fed  in  this  province. 

That's  why  we  have  suggested  across  this 
province  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
the  beef  cow  herd  in  this  province.  Sooner 
or  later,  it  was  abundantly  clear  to  us,  the 
supply  of  feeder  cattle  from  western  Canada 
would  simply  not  be  here  as  time  went  on 
because  of  their  proximity,  not  only  to  the 
western  feedlots  being  developed  but  to  the 
United  States  feedlots  being  developed. 

No  one  could  possibly  have  foreseen  the 
culmination  in  one  apex  of  the  cattle  popula- 
tion and  the  enormous  price  increase  that 
occurred  for  feed  grains  in  this  country, 
brought  about  by  the  world  grain  condition 
productions  of  1972  and  early  1973.  They 
just  happened  to  mesh  together  and  the 
cattle  feeders  simply  had  to  back  off.  There 
was  no  possible  way  they  could  feed  grain 
as  they  had  in  the  past.  Right  todav,  there  is 
39  per  cent  less  cattle  on  feed  in  tne  United 
States  than  a  year  ago  and  about  60  per  cent 
less  cattle  being  pushed  through  the  feed- 
lots  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  have 
generated  the  incredible  problem  that  hap- 
pened to  the  beef  cow  and  the  feeder  cattle 
producer  in  this  country.  No  reference  was 
made  to  those  kinds  of  things.  Fm  not  blam- 
ing anybody  for  that  happening;  it  simply 
was  a  fact  of  life. 

Today,  we  see  what's  happening  to  beef 
prices.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
over  the  last  10  days  or  two  weeks.  How  long 
that  will  last  nobody  knows,  but  it's  a  clear 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  fed 
cattle  is  considerably  less  today  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago.  We've  caught  up  to  the 
supply  of  fed  cattle  in  a  large  way  and  the 
prices  at  the  auction  sales  and  livestock  mar- 
kets are   c^tainly  reflecting  it. 

Reference  was  made  to  comparisons  be- 
tween Ontario  per  capita  sales  and  grain  sales 
in  Saskatchewan.  Of  course  that  would  hap- 
pen; no  question  about  it.  The  OFA  used 
those  figtures  wisely,  of  course,  to  advance 
its  position,  and  so  did  my  friend  from 
Huron-Bruce.  Really,  the  enormous  surpluses 
of  grain  which  had  built  up  over  the  years 
in  the  west  were  suddenly  gone.  The 
granaries  were  simply  emptiecf;  the  elevators 
were  cleared  out,  the  grain  piles  disappeared 
off  the  face  of  the  bald  prairie  because  of  the 
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demand  for  gain  from  off-shore  sources  which 
emanated  from  the  disastrous  grain  produc- 
tion of  1972  and  1973  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

When  you  take  those  figures  into  con- 
sideration, of  course  there  is  a  difference, 
there's  no  question  about  it;  but  I  think  one 
has  to  recognize  the  facts  behind  the  issues. 

We  talked  about  the  Ontario  farm  income 
protection  plan  and  my  friend  from  Huron- 
Bruce  talked  about  the  farmer  requiring  the 
necessity  to  get  back  at  least  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. He  referred  to  the  British  Columbia 
plan  and  he  supported  the  OFA  proposal, 
which  really  is  the  same  thing  as  the  BC 
plan.  My  friend  from  York  South  used  that 
as  the  cornerstone  of  his  argument  tonight 
and  I  want  to  deal  with  that. 

A  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  I 
didn't  deal  with  this  subject  the  other  night; 
quite  admittedly  I  didn't  deal  with  it.  I 
wanted  to  hear  what  you  folk  had  to  say, 
quite  frankly,  no  question  about  it  whatever; 
and  I  also  wanted  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  My  friend  from  Water- 
loo North  makes  a  joke  of  this.  I  tell  you 
quite  frankly,  we  are  negotiating  with  our 
friends  in  Ottawa  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  a  solution  may  be 
found  to  a  very  complex  problem.  That's  one 
of  the  reasons  I  didn't  talk  about  it  the  other 
night,  because  I  had  hoped  the  thing  would 
have  been  resolved  by  now,  but  it's  not. 

Mr.  Good:  You  wouldn't  stick  your  neck 
out  until  you  heard  what  we  had  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  course,  I  wanted  to 
hear  what  you  had  to  say  because,  quite 
frankly,  I've  never  heard  you  make  a  sugges- 
tion yet  that  was  worth  listening  to  and  I 
didn't  gain  a  thing  the  other  day.  We  know 
exactly  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  the  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  knew  we  wouldn't 
have  any— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:   Now  then,  let  me  say 
this,    Mr.    Chairman,    that    my    friends    talk 
about  the  BC.  plan- 
Mr.  Good:  You  had  to  hear  what  we  had 
to  say. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Who  wrote 
that  propaganda? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —and  they  talk  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I  was  thrilled  to  hear  my 


friend  from  York  Soutli  talking  so  eloquently 
about    the    BC    minister,    talking   about    how 
wonderfully   well   he   pleases   the  fanners   of 
British    Cohmibia.    Well    there    was    a    little 
newsletter    that    reached    my    desk    recently. 
It's  dated  April  21,  1975,  and  it  says: 
Region  8  Invades  Victoria 
Approximately     150     National     Farmers 
Union  members   from   region  8  descended 
on  the   BC   provincial   cabinet  in   Victoria 
on   April   21    to   lend    support   for   pennis- 
sive  legislation  for  NFU  collective  bargain- 
ing   programmes    and    lobby    MLAs.    The 
BC    government    was    accused    of    having 
done  an  about  face  on  commitments  made 
last  summer  at  the  region's  annual  meet- 
ing by  Agriculture  Minister  David  Stupich. 
The  NDP  had  also,  at  its  party  convention 
a  year  ago,  accepted  by  resolution  the  right 
of    farmers    to    collective    bargaining,    but 
enacted  no  law  permitting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  for  BC  and  that 
marvellous  NDP  government  which  they 
would  like  to  think  exists  out  in  that  great 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    That    is    pretty    low,    if 
that  came— 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    That   may    be    pretty 
low,  but  that's  what  I  read  out  of  this  right 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —and  you  know  my 
friend  talks  about  them,  tells  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  go  around  condemn- 
ing the  farmers  union— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  no;  I  never  con- 
demn them  at  all.  I  simply  quote  from- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  like  the  Roman 
Emperor— divide  and  rule. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  quote  from  my  hon. 
friend,  who  I  am  surprised  doesn't  have  the 
farmers  union  in  the  gallery  supplying  him 
with  infoiTnation  tonight  as  they  usually  are. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  So  no,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let's  get  back  to  this  business  of  my  friend 
from  York  South  saying  there  is  no  long- 
term  policy  for  agriculture,  that  it's  piece- 
meal, ad  hoc  programmes  we  infroduce  in 
this  province. 
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I  just  want  to  ask  my  hon.  friend,  what 
is  a  long-term  policy  for  agriculture?  Let  my 
hon.  friend  stand  in  this  chamber  or  in  any 
platform  of  this  province  and  define  what 
is  a  long-term  policy  for  agriculture.  You 
have  programme  after  programme  that  has 
been  enunciated  by  government  after  govern- 
ment that  is  suggesting  it  be  a  long-term 
progiamme  for  agriculture,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  every  one  of  those  programmes 
has  come  to  nought,  because  there  is  no 
possible  way  that  you  can  define  a  long- 
term  programme  for  agriculture  that  will  be 
always,  forever  and  a  day  the  appropriate 
programme  for  that.  There  is  no  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  basis  of  it  is  an 
income    protection,    which    we    argued. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  sloughed  it  off  and 
had  to  be  pushed  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No  way  can  you  do 
that.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  my 
hon.  friend  talks  about  this  stabilization  pro- 
gramme for  farmers,  I  said  today  and  I 
thought  last  year— I  don't  know  whether  I 
said  it  last  year,  and  I  haven't  searched 
Hansard,  but  I  am  sure  I  must  have  thought 
of  it  but  didn't  say  it,  and  I  am  surprised  I 
didn't  think  of  it  or  say  it  if  I  did  think  of 
it,  but  I  want  to  say  it  now— 

Mr.  Good:  You  didn't  want  to  say  it  until 
we  said  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  We  would  wait  a  long  time 
for  you  to  say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  My  hon.  friend  must 
surely  have  read  the  proposal  that  the  Min- 
isters of  Agriculture  made  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  December  of  1973, 
and  that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  meet- 
ing that  was  called  in  Ottawa  in  September 
of  1973,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada asked  us  to  come  there- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   What   did  you  propose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —and  said  we  want  to 
have  more  food  produced  in  Canada.  Our 
request  to  him  was  that  if  you  really  want 
that,  then  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  and 
that  is  to  put  in  an  agricultural  product 
stabilization  programme- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —that  will  leave  the 
farmer  in  the  position  that  when  he  pro- 
duces the  food  you  want  he  is  not  going  to 


be  left  holding  the  bag  as  he  has  done  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  talked  and  did 
nothing  about  it,  while  in  BC  they  put  it 
into  effect,  and  that's  the  point  I'm  making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Ah  yes,  my  hon.  friend 
talks  about  BC. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  talk  while  BC  acts. 
It's  procrastination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Ah  sure,  all  right.  I'll 
come  to  that.  I  listened  to  your  harangue  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   MacDonald:  It  wasn't  a  harangue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  my  hon.  friend  would 
just  keep  quiet  long  enough  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  enunciate  our  position,  I  think 
he'd  see  the  wisdom  of  what  we  decided 
to  do. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  No  order, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Sock  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  then,  we  went 
ahead  and  proposed  that  that  Agricultural 
Product  Stabilization  Act  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment be  amended.  We  suggested  90  per 
cent  of  a  three-year  average,  but  we  said 
there  had  to  be  a  cost  factor  added  which 
would  take  care  of  the  rapid  inflation  which 
was  taking  place  in  cost  inputs  over  and 
above  the  period  of  the  averaging  of  the 
price. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  they  going  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  they  have  brought 
in  an  Act  which  provides  90  per  cent  of  a 
five-year  average,  and  they  suggest  that  there 
be  an  add-in  cost  factor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  you  figured  out 
tlie  formula? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  we  have  met  with 
our  friends  in  Ottawa,  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion, when  we  were  to  have  discussed  the 
situation  as  far  as  the  Agricultural  Product 
Stabilization  Act  was  concerned.  That  day 
there  were  two  items  on  the  agenda:  one  was 
GEMA  egg  marketing;  the  other  one  was 
Agricultural  Products  Stabilization  Act 
amendments. 

We  took  most  of  the  day  to  discuss  eggs. 
But  my  friend,  whom  the  member  for  York 
South  wants  to  talk  about,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture    for    British    Columbia,    came    to 
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the  point  in  the  late  afternoon  when  he  had 
to  rush  out  to  catch  a  plane  to  get  back  to 
BC.  He  pleaded  with  us  to  come  back  to 
Ottawa  to  discuss  with  the  fedteral  govern- 
ment a  means  whereby  British  Columbia 
could  be  saved  from  the  situation  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  because  they  simply 
could  not  afiFord  and  cannot  afiFord  the  pro- 
granmie  they  have  now  in  place.  That's  the 
truth,  right  tiiere. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nuts.  They  can  and  will 
go  ahead  on  their  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Right.  Sure,  they  will 
go  ahead  on  their  own,  because  they  are 
pleading  with  Ottawa  to  get  them  off  the 
hook.  And  they  are  pleading  with  the  rest 
of  us  not  to  get  involved  in  that  kind  of  a 
programme.  Now  there's  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  that  my  friend  has  not  talked  about 
today. 

Mr.  MaoDonald:  In  other  words,  you  are 
going  to  do  nothing  for  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  the  other  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  friend  refused  to  talk 
about.  When  he  talks  about  British  Columbia 
agriculture,  he  fails  to  mention  that  the  total 
receipts  of  British  Columbia  agriculture  is 
$402  million,  just  about  one-sixth  of  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

They  can,  of  course,  do  certain  things 
without  production  controls.  But  when  you 
talk  about  the  magnificence  of  the  BC  plan, 
you  fail  to  mention  one  single  thing  about 
production  controls  or  supply  management; 
not  a  thing. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  that  in  the  programme 
in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  programme 
presented  by  the  OF  A,  on  their  own  admis- 
sion they  say  there  is  no  way  that  pro- 
gramme can  work  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
or  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  unless  there  is 
vigorous  production  control  or  supply  manage- 
ment is  applied. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  in  BC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  sure;  they  are  in 
BC,  on  eggs  and  on  milk  and  a  few  other 
things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no,  no;  the  farmer 
can't  increase  production  by  more  than  10 
per  cent,  and  receive  income  protection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  that's  very  true,  but 
look  at  their  total  production.  They  have  got 


the  mountains,  they  have  got  everything  else 
to  protect  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  but  it  works  in 
principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Look  at  it  here;  there 
is  no  way.  Now  how  are  you  going  to  apply 
production  controls  in  Ontario  within  one 
provincial  board?  I  asked  this  question  of 
the  OFA,  because  I  am  a  charter  member 
of  the  OFA.  I  support  the  OFA  financially 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Church,  but  you  are  buck- 
ing them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  bet  I  am.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  another  thing,  Mr.   Chairman- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    And    you    turned    their 
booking  down— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  has  to  be  some  type  of 
supply  management.  My  hon.  friend  talks 
about  this  as  a  great  programme.  But  he 
doesn't  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  he  is  going 
to  have  to  apply  vigorous  production  controls 
across  this  province. 

Let  him  stand  on  his  political  podium 
that  he  adopted  this  afternoon  and  tell  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  the  kind  of  price  stabilization  pro- 
gramme he  promotes,  you  are  going  to  have 
the  application  of  severe  production  con- 
trols—because there  is  no  other  alternative 
for  it. 

Now,  in  the  meeting  that  we  had  with 
the  federal  minister  we  recognized,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  new  Act  there  is  a 
section  that  causes  all  of  us— certainly  in  our 
province  and  I  assume  in  the  other  provinces 
as  well— to  have  great  concern.  It  is  this 
clause   in   the   federal   Act. 

Where    provinces    and    producers    who 

desire    a   greater    prescribed   price    for    an 

agricultural    commodity   than   is   otherwise 

provided    by    this    Act,    the    Governor    in 

Council  may  authorize  the  board  to  enter 

into  an  agreement  with  those  provinces  or 

producers   or    provinces    and   producers    to 

provide  for  such  greater  prescribed  price. 

Now,  that's  top-loaded,  plain  and  simple. 

We  suggest,   Mr.   Chairman,   that  is  a  very 

dangerous   precedent   to   adopt.    We   believe 

there    has    to    be    one    uniform    price    right 

across  Canada.   The  position  we  adopted  in 

December  of  1973  has  not  changed.  A  letter 

that   I  addressed  to  the  federal  Minister  of 
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Agriculture,  dated,  I  believe,  Dec.  17,  1973, 
if  memory  serves  me  rightly,  sets  out- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    In   response   to  pressure 
from  the  hog  producers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  in  response  to  pres- 
sure from  the  hog  producers,  my  eye.  It 
was  pure  and  simple,  just  common  sense 
—  which  my  hon.  friend  w^ouldn't  rec- 
ognize—that we  suggested  that  that  principle 
apply.  We  are  concerned  that  this  is  in  the 
Act,  because  here  we  have  British  Columbia 
with  an  add-on  programme,  the  Province 
of  Quebec  thinking  about  an  add-on  pro- 
gramme, the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  with 
hogs,  in  an  add-on  programme.  And  even 
despite  their  fancy  price  for  hogs,  hog  pro- 
duction in  Saskatchewan  has  dropped  27  per 
cent  in  the  last  six  months,  even  with  the 
fancy  price  they  added  in  there  at  the  public 
expense. 

There  was  no  way  you  can  do  that, 
because  farmers,  if  they  make  up  their  minds 
they  are  not  going  to  feed  hogs  but  they 
can  sell  grain,  they  are  going  to  sell  grain 
and  they  are  going  to  let  the  old  sows  go 
to  the  plant.  That  is  what  happens;  it  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

We  suggest,  because  of  the  concern  all  of 
us  have  for  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  you  do  with  the 
old  sows  here? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Just  a  few,  just  a 
few.  The  farmer  from  York  South  wouldn't 
recognize  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  I  do;  I  gaze  upon 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  When  we  had  our 
meeting  at  Ottawa,  the  last  meeting,  the 
meeting  that  we  all  went  back  to  at  the 
request  of  our  friend  from  British  Columbia 
—the  second  meeting;  it  was  called  at  his 
request— we  made  a  proposal  that  day,  be- 
cause obviously  there  was  great  concern 
expressed  around  that  table  with  this  bill 
and  its  implications,  as  to  what  could  hap- 
pen in  add-on  programmes.  Just  as  one 
farmer  described  it  to  me  yesterday— as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  the  president  of  the 
Christian  Farmers  Federation— he  said:  "You 
just  allow  add-on  programmes  to  take  place 
and  the  interprovincial  trade  war  is  on." 
It's  as  simple  as  that.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  describe  it.  That's  what  will  happen. 

Now  we  suggest  there  is  a  way  out  of 
tliis  and  we  made  this  proposal  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  we  made  it  to 


our  colleagues  from  all  across  Canada.  We 
suggested  that  the  federal  government  adopt 
the  first  part  of  their  Act— paying  90  per 
cent  of  the  five  year  average.  We  would 
have  preferred  it  to  be  three  years,  but  they 
say  five  years.  All  right,  that  is  in  the  Act. 

You  take  that  as  the  base  price  right 
across  on  the  named  commodities;  but  then 
you  add  on,  as  a  cost  factor  to  take  care 
of  inflation,  to  take  care  of  the  intangibles— 
the  family  labour,  the  management  ability 
of  the  farm,  the  overhead  costs  of  operating 
the  farm— a  percentage  of  that;  whatever 
seems  fair.  Add  that  on  and  then  let  the 
federal  government  pay  one-third  of  that, 
the  province  pay  one-third  and  the  farmer 
pay  one-third  on  a  voluntary  basis,  sort 
of  a  protection  programme,  and  apply  that 
right  across  Canada  in  all  the  provinces. 

To  me  that  eliminates  immediately  the 
problem  of  add-on  programmes  that  might 
be  initiated  by  specific  provinces.  To  me  it 
is  a  simple  way.  It  is  vmderstandable  and  I 
think  that  it  wil  work.  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
don't  know  why  my  federal  colleague  doesn't 
grab  that  thing  and  run  with  it.  I  suggested 
to  him  that  if  I  sat  in  his  chair— and  I  went 
down  to  see  him  again  last  week;  I  person- 
ally went  down  to  talk  with  him— I  said: 
"Look,  if  I  sat  in  your  chair  I  wotJd  buy 
that  thing  so  fast  you  wouldn't  let  me  out 
of  this  office  vdthout  my  name  on  the  dotted 
hne,  because  you  immediately  ehminate  the 
problem  that  all  of  us  are  concerned  about— 
these  add-on  programmes  that  put  one  prov- 
ince in  competition  with  another." 

There  is  no  vi^y  the  Province  of  Ontario 
can  compete  vidth  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  with  the  oil  revenue  they  have,  or 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  with  the  oil 
revenue  they  have  got,  and  make  it  realistic. 
There  is  just  no  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  have-not  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  so  talk  about  your 
have-not  provinces.  1  will  tell  you  that  we 
are  not  nearly  so  wealthy  as  a  lot  of  people 
would  like  us  to  think,  in  relation  to  the  kind 
of  found  money  they  now  have  to  play 
around  with.  The  resources  are  tremendous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  the  tables  have  been 
turned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  know  there  is  no  place 
I  would  rather  live  than  the  great  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  I  assume  my  hon.  friends 
think  the  same  thing.  A  lot  of  that,  of  course, 
is  due  to  good  govermnent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  which  I  know  you  profoundly  concur. 
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Mr.  Ruston:  Why  don't  you  stand  for  re- 
election? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  survived  in 
spite  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  With  that  little  aside, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  was  provoked  into 
saying  by  my  friends  on  the  opposite  side, 
who  would  expect  me  to  say  those  httle 
things  at  times- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  we  expect  the 
minister  to,  but  don't  blame  us. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We'll  be  laughing  all  the  way 
to  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  just  like  to 
suggest  that  we  should  adopt  the  philosophy 
that  we  enunciated  in  Ottawa.  We  immedi- 
ately get  British  Columbia  out  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  finds  itself.  We  resolve  the 
problems  as  far  as  Saskatchewan  is  con- 
cerned. We  resolve  the  problem  as  far  as 
Alberta  is  concerned;  and  they  feel,  with  us, 
that  there  should  be  a  standard  price  right 
across  Canada. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  it  would  help 
a  good  deal  there  to  resolve  some  problems 
that  ma)-  emanate  from  that  province  if  they 
decide    to   pursue   their   legislation. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  we're  very  far  from 
the  Federation  of  Agriculture  in  their  pro- 
posal. They  suggest  it  be  a  voluntary,  par- 
ticipatory programme;  and  we  think  there 
is  great  merit  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We're 
willing  to  go  along  on  that  basis.  We  hope 
the  federal  government  will  see  its  way  clear 
to  adopt  our  suggestion. 

I  just  think  it  makes  so  much  common 
sense  that  we  should  go  for  it.  Btit  I  want  to 
say  this.  We  have  no  notion  whatever  of  ask- 
ing the  other  provinces  to  withdraw  some  of 
the  programmes  they  have  on  a  regional  basis 
in  respect  to  provinces;  not  commodity  sub- 
sidization, but  the  general  programmes  they 
have,  and  that  we  nave  in  our  province,  to 
assist  fanners. 

We  paid  out  $60  million  in  1974  to  far- 
mers of  Ontario.  None  of  it  was  paid  on 
commodity  subsidization,  but  on  assistance 
programmes  to  help  farmers  to  help  them- 
selves. Those  are  the  programmes  I  think  are 
over  and  above  what  we're  talking  about  in 
the  income  stabilization  programme.  So, 
we're  not  suggesting  that  the  Maritimes,  or 
some  of  our  western  provinces  or  Quebec, 
should  abandon  their  position  in  that  par- 
ticular regard. 


So  much  for  the  stabilization  programme. 
We're  still  working  on  it.  We  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  resolve  it. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  $20  million 
in  the  budget  of  my  friend,  the  Treasurer. 
That  was  simply  a  nominal  figure  put  in 
there.  We  don't  know  whether  it's  enough 
or  too  little  or  too  much— or  what  it  is.  We 
simply  put  it  in  as  a  figure  because— 

Mr.  Good:  Where  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —our  negotiations  were 
going  on  with  Ottawa  at  the  same  time  as  he 
was  preparing  the  budget.  I  just  simply  put 
it  in  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  was  just  a  figure, 
what  did  you  put  it  in  there  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Maybe  we  shouldn't 
have  set  it  at  all,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  we 
shouldn't  have. 

Mr.  Good:  Where  does  it  fit  into  the  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  coiu-se,  if  my  hon. 
friend  would  like  to  suggest  something  else. 
It  isn't  that  way  at  all.  We  want  to  see  a 
stabilization  programme  put  in  place  for 
Ontario  farmers,  for  all  farmers  in  Canada. 
We're  sincere  about  that,  we  want  to  see  it 
done.  We  believe  we're  a  part  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

We  do  not  believe  we  should  have  add-on 
programmes  in  addition  to  the  federal  pro- 
gramme, when  in  discussions  we  have  had 
with  them  the  position  we've  adopted  with 
them  is  there  should  not  be  programmes 
that  will  balkanize  Canada.  That  is  something 
we  want  to  avoid. 

It  would  be  easy  and  it  would  be  poli- 
tically poprJar  for  me  to  stand  today,  all 
over  this  province,  and  say:  We're  going  to 
put  in  a  stabilization  programme  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that  will  be  over  and  above 
what  the  federal  government  plans. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  your  noble 
rationalization  for  doing  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  simply  do  not  accept 
that  position,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
Canada.  I  want  to  see  the  best  possible 
position  adoptetl  by  the  federal  government, 
by  the  provinces  working  in  harmony  to- 
gether for  the  farmers  of  Canada.  To  me, 
that  is  a  defendable  position.  It  is  one 
that  is  understandable  and,  I  hope,  one 
that  my  friend  the  member  for  York  South 
would  agree  with. 
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Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  It  is  easier 
to  do  nothing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  and  if  it  is  not  the 
best  thing,  then  do  nothing.  Oh  I  will  sup- 
port it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  support  it 
if  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  do  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  well,  my  hon  friend 
talked  about  land  use  as  well;  he  talks  about 
26  acres  an  hour  being  lost  to  agriculture. 
You  know,  that  figure  intrigued  me  too.  I 
wondered   how  they  arrived   at  it. 

I  phoned  several  economists  before  I  got 
an  answer.  I  finally  got  an  answer  from  an 
economist,  who  said:  "I'll  tell  you  the  way 
I  arrived  at  it.  It  is  by  taking  the  1965 
census  of  improved  farmland  in  Ontario  and 
then  taking  the  1971  census  figures  for  im- 
proved farmland  in  Ontario  and  separating 
the  two,  then  dividing  the  total  number  of 
hours  for  the  five  years  into  that  figure." 

H  said:  "Where  did  the  land  go?"  He  said: 
"Oh  I  have  no  idea."  I  said:  "Is  it  under 
construction?"  He  said:  "I  have  no  idea." 
I  said:  "Is  it  under  the  sterile  cap  of 
asphalt  and  concrete?"  He  said:  "I  have 
no  idea." 

But  you  see,  when  you  take  that  five-year 
period  of  1965  to  1970,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
take  the  period  of  time  in  Canada's  agri- 
cultinal  history  when  we  had  such  surpluses 
that  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
There  were  surpluses  of  almost  .  .  .  the 
period  of  time  in  Canada's  agricultural 
history  when  we  had  such  surpluses  that  we 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them,  there 
were  surpluses  of  almost  every  description 
in  this  country  That  was  the  period  of  time 
when  we  had  so  much  grain  built  up  in 
western  Canada  that  because  there  was  no 
way  the  farmers  could  convert  that  grain 
into  cash,  as  there  was  no  market  for  it, 
they  embraced  hog  production  for  one  item. 
They  drove  the  price  of  hogs  in  this  province 
of  ours  down  to  $19.50  a  cwt. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  supported,  with 
my  colleagues  from  western  Canada,  the 
"Lower  Inventories  for  Tomorrow"  pro- 
gramme that  was  introduced,  finally,  under 
persuasion  by  the  federal  government,  to 
try  to  put  cash  in  the  hands  of  those  farm- 
ers in  western  Canada?  They  were  going 
to  drive  the  rest  of  us  completely  out  of 
business.  It  was  done,  but  in  that  time 
there  was  no  place  to  sell  that  grain,  we 
were  paying  people  not  to  grow  crop  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Shame  on  you. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  When  we  had  this 
Nanticoke  deal,  when  the  city  of  Nanticoke 
was  founded,  the  land  was  purchased  in 
those  days.  Who  would  then  have  listened 
to  anybody  say  we  must  preserve  agricultural 
land?  I  have  heard  more  about  preserva- 
tion of  agricultural  land  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  than  I  have  heard  in  the  previous 
12  years  I  sat  in  this  chair.  Finally  people 
are  interested  in  land  because  food  prices 
went  up,  but  they  weren't  too  much  inter- 
ested before  then.  When  Nanticoke  city  was 
founded,  that  was  what  was  happening. 

Take  a  look  at  Pickering.  My  friend  refers 
to  the  Pickering  city  that  this  province  has 
acquired  for  development  purposes  some 
time  in  the  future.  In  1975  there  will  be 
1,170  more  acres  in  crop  production  in  the 
Pickering  city  site  than  was  in  production 
before  the  province  moved  into  the  area. 
My  friend  says  this  is  wasting  land.  The 
facts  really  don't  substantiate  what  he  is 
trying  to  prove. 

I  have  to  ask  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
can  abuse  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 
Irvine)  day  after  day  and  say  build  more 
houses.  Where  is  he  to  build  them?  In  thin 
air  or  on  water?  They've  got  to  be  built 
on   land;    there    is    no   alternative. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  moved  into 
the  area  of  eastern  Ontario  and  acquired 
the  Edwardsburgh  property  in  order  to  try 
to  encourage  industry  and  development  to 
locate  in  areas  where  there  would  not  be 
the  same  loss  of  high  quality  agricultural 
land. 

The  establishment  of  our  foodlands  devel- 
opment branch,  Mr.  Chairman  is  a  direct 
attempt  by  our  ministry,  to  have  capability 
input  into  all  decisions  that  are  made  regard- 
ing land  use  from  whatever  ministry  or 
agency  of  the  government  they  may  emanate 
in  the  future. 

Reference  was  made  to  international  food 
relief.  This  is  a  subject  which  I  think  is  close 
to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  Every  person 
with  any  humane  instinct  in  him  whatso- 
ever shudders  and  is  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  many  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
We  don't  have  to  go  into  that  subject. 
We  know  it's  a  fact  and  a  very  serious  fact. 

We  have  been  asked  to  provide  a  doUar- 
for-doUar  grant  from  the  province  to  the 
churches'  inter-faith  committee  and  the  group 
which  is  working  with  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  establish  this  $9  million  fund.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  $9  milHon  fund  that  will  be 
raised  by  the  churches  will  be  matched  by 
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us  and  then  in  turn  that  fund  will  be 
matched  by  CIDA  in  Ottawa,  which  would 
give  them  a  total  fund  of  $36  million. 

That's  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  perhaps  not 
enough,  but  it  is  a  lot  of  money.  The  ques- 
tion we  asked  when  we  met  with  these  peo- 
ple—and I  think  it  is  fair  to  report  to  tlie 
House,  Mr.  Chairman— is  that  we  wondered, 
just  as  my  friend  from  York  South  wonders, 
what  is  the  best  way  to  help  our  friends? 

In  my  opinion,  T.  R.  Hilliard,  my  former 
deputy,  has  now  been  given  this  job  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  Davis),  because  he  is  tremendously  in- 
terested in  this  subject  and  I  think  knowl- 
edgeable perhaps  beyond  anyone's  compre- 
hension in  this  government.  He  attended  the 
food  conference  in  Rome  last  year.  One  of 
the  things  he  told  me  when  he  came  back 
was  that  the  nations  of  the  Third  World, 
while  they  admittedly  need  help  now,  were 
saying  that  their  food  is  important,  yes,  but 
it  is  a  temporary  measure.  The  thing  they 
really  need  is  professional  and  technological 
expertise.  That  is  the  thing  we  think  we 
shoiJd  be  looking  at. 

We  asked  the  committee  of  churches  that 
came  to  meet  with  the  cabinet  about  it.  We 
had  a  good  meeting;  we  talked  about  these 
various  items.  We  wondered  if  just  giving 
food  aid  is  the  best  way  to  handle  this.  We 
asked  them  to  go  back  and  take  another 
look  at  this,  and  they  are  working  with  Dick 
Hilliard  now. 

Dick  Hilliard  has  already  been  to  Mexico 
to  look  at  the  development  of  the  green  revo- 
lution there  and  to  see  what  has  been  hap- 
pening there  in  the  development  of  new 
seeds,  of  new  varieties  of  grains  and  of 
methods  of  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
We  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  this  to  see 
how  we  can  be  of  best  assistance.  Then  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  know  where  our 
dollars  are  going  and  how  they  are  going  to 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage  possible. 

I  was  intrigued  by  my  friend  from  York 
South  mentioning  international  trade.  We  are 
tremendously  interested  in  this.  We  already 
have  had  a  trade  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  been  a  very  successful  mission,  I 
think,  in  that  it  has  opened  doors  of  contact 
for  food  commodities  that  we  hope  to  sell 
there.  But  more  important,  it  has  generated 
interest  in  our  agricultiu-al  livestock  trade. 
We  now  have  money  on  deposit  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
purchase  of  an  enormous  number  of  live- 
stock in  this  province  that  will  be  shipped 
directly  to  the  Middle  East  countries. 


I  think  this  is  good  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Export  markets,  particularly  for  dairy  stock, 
have  been  depressed  of  late  months— well, 
the  last  couple  of  years.  I  think  this  will  open 
up  new  doors  of  opportimity  for  us  to  capi- 
t^ize  on  those  kinds  of  things.  We  hope  that 
through  the  eflForts  of  the  Ontario  Food 
Council,  which  are  continuing  as  a  follow-up 
to  that  trade  mission,  we  will  be  able  to 
vastly  expand  export  opportunities  and  capi- 
talize on  some  of  the  oil  money  that  ob- 
viously is  available  for  trade. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  food 
pricing  review  mechanism.  I  suppose  it  is 
easy  to  say  this  should  be  put  in  place,  but 
there  are  no  price  controls  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  iTiere  are  no  price  controls  in 
Canada  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
made  that  decision  last  July  8,  if  people  will 
recall,  when  we  decided  that  price  controls 
were  not  for  Canada- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Did  you  make 
that  decision? 

Some  hen.  members  j  Come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Canadians  decided  that. 
They  made  that  decision. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  of  the  provinces 
have  price  controls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  find  it  rather  interest- 
ing that  our  friends  in  the  opposition  who 
comment  on  that  are  now  saying  that  perhaps 
we  should  have  price  controls  and  that  maybe 
that  is  the  thing  we  should  be  doing.  I  don  t 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  as  far  as  the  food 
basket  is  concerned,  we  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  enimciating  to  the  stores  where 
the  food  basket  is  calculated,  and  the  items 
on  which  it  is  calculated  in  the  stores.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  if  that  were  done,  you  would 
simply  advertise  or  telegraph  to  the  stores 
ahead  of  time  that  we  were  coming  in  and 
they  would  make  specials  of  all  those  various 
items  for  that  particular  day  and  we  would 
come  out  with  the  food  basket  that  might 
not  be  realistic  as  far  as  price  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MacEXonald:  Say  afterwards  where  you 
have  been;  you  dton't  need  to  telegraph  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing  in  that  particular  regard.  We 
realize  we  can't  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  as  my 
friends  in  the  opposition  and  my  friends  on 
the  government  benches  review  the  estimates 
of  our  ministry,  they  will  see,  as  I  have  seen, 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  the  very  best  we 
possibly  can,  not  only  for  the  producers  of 
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Ontario  but  for  the  consumers  of  Ontario,  in 
assuring  there  is  going  to  be  a  continuing 
supply  of  wholesome  food,  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  this  great  province  of  ours. 

On  vote  1701: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  I;  the  hon.  member 
for  Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

Mr,  J.  A.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  I  was  listening  to  the  opposition 
critics  in  connection  with  these  estimates 
and  the  opening  statement  of  the  minister, 
I  was  also  considering  a  number  of  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  farmers  who  are 
members  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture, which  you  know  is  pressing  its  mem- 
bers to  have  the  provincial  government  adopt 
an  income  protection  plan,  with  the  role  of 
the  federation  very  prominent  in  that  plan, 
of  course.  I  think  we  re  all  familiar  with  that. 
I  am  certainly  sympathetic  with  the  problem 
and  the  plight,  in  some  cases,  of  the  farmers 
of  this  province. 

The  more  I  thought  about  my  response  to 
the  correspondence,  the  more  I  seemed  to 
conclude  that,  over  the  years  we  indeed  did 
respond  to  problems  as  they  arose.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  member  for  York  South's 
comments  when  he  talked  about  dealing  with 
agricultural  problems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  I 
had  almost  concluded  that  was  to  be  the  his- 
torical trend,  yet  I  couldn't  really  see  what 
the  alternatives  were  in  terms  of  a  long 
range  programme.  I  might  say,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  die  minister's  conunents  in  talking 
about  a  farm  policy  and  a  long  range  pro- 
gramme. What  would  it  be? 

I  recall  in  1971,  when  I  was  first  elected, 
the  hog  producers  were  in  very  desperate 
straits.  We  had  problems  in  terms  of  egg 
production.  I  think  the  minister  will  recall 
the  push  for  a  marketing  agency,  and  of 
course,  again,  the  cutback  in  the  number  of 
producing  hens.  Since  then,  we've  experi- 
enced, certainly  in  my  riding,  problems  in 
other  areas  of  agricultiure.  The  industrial 
milk  producers  had  it  diflScult  for  some  time, 
and  are  still  looking  for  increases.  The  apple 
glowers  had  diflBcult  times.  It's  either 
weather,  hail  or  blight,  or  some  other  prob- 
lem. We  had  early  frost  last  year  which  hurt 
some  other  cash  crops,   such  as  tomatoes. 

It's  diflBcult  to  examine  farming  and  say, 
"Here  is  a  farm  policy,"  and  make  it  appli- 
cable to  every  facet,  every  phase  of  farming. 
Farming  really  is  made  up  of  many  diflFerenit 
segments  with  varying  diflBculties,  varying 
problems,   varying  markets. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  So  is  industry. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  To  enunciate  a  policy, 
and  to  apply  it  across  the  board,  and  say, 
"Here,  this  is  our  pohcy  for  ever  and  ever, 
amen,"  in  terms  of  farming,  is  just  not  realis- 
tic. 

I  think  that,  critical  to  farming  in  general, 
is  the  problem  of  the  farmer  getting  from 
the  sale  price  of  his  farm  products,  a  reason- 
able return  on  his  labour,  his  investment,  and 
all  of  his  input  costs.  Let  me  be  trite.  Every- 
body knows  that,  yet  the  solution  is  very  diffi- 
cult. How  do  you  ensure  that  a  farmer  can, 
in  fact,  get  a  fair  return  on  his  commodities? 
It's  not  an  isolated  problem.  It's  not  a  prob- 
lem that  relates  only  to  Ontario  or  to  Can- 
ada. It's  an  international  problem.  When  you 
think  that  things  are  going  well  in  your  par- 
ticular line  of  endeavour,  you  find  there  are 
world-wide  conditions  that  affect  your  par- 
ticular operation. 

We  all  know  that  in  1972,  1973,  and  1974 
there  was  severe  drought  in  about  35  nations 
of  the  world.  That  meant,  of  course,  a  short- 
age of  grain.  At  the  same  time  as  we  were 
experiencing  escalating  grain  prices,  we  were 
also  experiencing  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  beef  cattle.  Here  we  were 
thinking,  that,  with  an  increase  in  beef  prices, 
the  market  was  going  to  be  good  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Instead  of  that  we  found  there 
was  a  surplus  of  beef,  and  the  cost  of  feed 
was  prohibitive. 

The  eternal  question  is,  what  do  you  do  to 
keep  the  fanner  in  business?  I  am  talking  now 
about  every  phase  of  farming.  Because  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  do  in  this 
nation  it  is  to  ensure  that  we  are  the  growers 
of  our  ovm  foodstuffs.  I  don't  think  we  can 
afford  to  be  dependent  on  other  nations  to 
feed  our  population.  We  have  seen  what 
the  impact  has  been  on  this  and  other  coun- 
tries in  terms  of  oil.  And  if  we  are  to  be 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  feeding  our 
nation,  then  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
sorry  days.  In  my  estimation  ensuring  that 
we  keep  a  good  healthy  farm  community  is 
basic. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  in  general  terms 
about  income  protection,  and  at  the  same 
time  talk  of  a  farmer  being  a  free  agent  to 
grow  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  any  commodity 
as  he  wishes.  Once  government  steps  in  to 
determine  what  a  farmer  is  going  to  get, 
once  it  guarantees  him  the  costs  of  his  pro- 
duction including  the  return  on  his  invest- 
ment, you  are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult 
time  planning  just  how  much  production  will 
take  place.  And  that  may  be  implicit. 

As  I  imderstand  the  problems  in  British 
Columbia,  you  have  to  have  production  con- 
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trol  if  you  are  going  to  guarantee  a  basic 
fann  income;  the  member  for  York  South 
mentioned  that  as  a  part  of  that  programme. 
At  the  same  time  he  states  that  tne  problem 
is  not  one  of  supply,  it  is  one  of  distribution. 
That  phrase  is  an  old  one,  and  it's  one  that 
I  heard  many,  many  years  ago  in  this  cham- 
ber as  an  onlooker  when  Joliffe  was  the  leader 
of  the  socialist  party  at  that  time,  the  CCF. 
And  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  it  when  we  look  at  the  world  com- 
munity and  the  problem  of  distribution  of 
foodstuffs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  question 
of  who  is  going  to  bankroll  the  imlimited 
production  of  foodstuffs  in  order  to  feed  the 
nations   that   can't  produce  their  own  food. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  is  a  problem  of 
technology.  For  example,  in  Canada  we  can 
produce  twice  as  much  wheat  per  acre  as 
they  can  in  India,  Spain,  interestingly 
enough,  can  produce  four  times  as  much  rice 
on  an  acre  or  land  as  they  produce  in  India, 
or  the  Philippines  for  that  matter,  or  Burma. 
When  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  inter- 
national food  production,  the  problem  is  one 
not  only  of  technology,  but  of  attitudes,  of 
cultural  heritage.  You  can  train  people  with 
the  latest  technology,  you  can  bring  in  your 
experts,  but  amazingly  when  you  leave  there 
seems  to  be  a  reversion  to  the  old  way.  I  am 
afraid  a  great  evolutionary  period  must  take 
place  before  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  really  be  productive  in  terms  of  food  and, 
I  might  add,  utilize  the  latest  technology  in 
terms  of  food. 

When  one  starts  planning  his  production, 
there  is  another  larger  problem,  and  that  is 
a  problem  that  he  cannot  control,  the  prob- 
lem of  weather.  Just  at  the  time  when  we 
think  we  are  programming  the  proper  amount 
of  different  commodities,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  drought  or  an  early  winter  or  some  other 
severe  weather  condition  which  seems  to 
throw  the  whole  thing  out  of  kilter.  That's 
something  I  think  that  should  be  of  great 
concern,  because  the  more  one  brings  every- 
thing under  management,  the  bigger  one's 
mistake  is  going  to  be  and  the  more  cata- 
strophic the  results. 

I  frankly  fear  production  control  as  a 
general  policy.  I  think  an  evolution  of  the 
price  stabilization  plan,  which  is  currently 
being  discussed  in  Ottawa  and  to  which  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  has  made 
reference,  may  be  the  nearest  thing  that  we 
can  get  at  this  time  to  ensure  that  farmers 
stay  in  production  in  terms  of  those  com- 
modities that  are  covered  by  that  particular 
legislation  which  is  proposed.  As  I  under- 
stand that  bill,  there  will  not  be  any  restric- 


tion on  the  quantity  produced  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  wiU  not  be  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  make  people  produce  for  the  sake  of 
producing  when  the  demand  is  not  there  for 
those  commodities,  so  the  legitimate  farmer 
who  has  a  big  investment  and  who  farms  as 
a  way  of  life  then  will  be  able  to  stay  in 
farming. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  plan  is  fully 
developed  it  will  not  satisfy  everyone.  It 
probably  won't  go  far  enough.  But  I  think 
that  it  will  certainly  be  an  improvement.  I 
was  happy  to  hear  the  minister  say  that 
moneys  of  this  province  will  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  federal  government  and 
the  farmers  to  see  that  the  plan  works  to 
ensure  that  the  farmers  can  stay  in  business. 
We  must  ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Ontario  cannot  go  it  alone,  regardless  of 
what  the  member  for  York  South  said.  On- 
tario is  not  an  entity  unto  itself  that  can  act 
regardless  of  what  federal  policies  or  pro- 
grammes may  be  or  the  policies  or  pro- 
grammes of  other  countries. 

We  can  only  see  what  has  happened  in 
terms  of  our  beef  problem.  As  soon  as  Otta- 
wa even  starts  taking  measures  on  the  im- 
portation of  cattle,  both  on  the  hoof  and  as 
carcasses,  then  we  have  a  response  from  the 
United  States.  We  must  never  forget  that  we 
have  a  very  powerful  nation  to  the  south  of 
us  that  can  take  economic  retaliatory  mea- 
sures if  necessary— and  may  very  well,  if  we 
only  think  of  what  may  temporarily  assist 
Ontario  farmers.  So  Ontario  must  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  rest  of  the  provinces  in  a 
co-ordinated  policy.  It  must  act  with  the 
federal  government  in  terms  of  international 
policy  and  international  agreements.  Surely 
the  object  of  the  exercise  from  our  point 
of  view  is  to  ensure  that  we  have  a  healthy 
farm  community. 

We've  heard  from  our  NDP  friends  that 
we  should  socialize  the  farmers. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  When? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  for  York 
South  says  "What  are  you  talking  about?" 
and  our  friend,  Mr,  Young,  says  "When?"  I'll 
tell  you  when:  March  17  of  this  year-and 
I'm  quoting  from  Hansard: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  We 
should  socialize  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Young:  Oh  come  on,  come  on.  A  little 
bit  of  humour  there. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  If  you  can  call  that 
humour,  I  don't. 
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If   you   look   at   any  nation   that   tried   to 
socialize   the   farmers— the  member  for  York 
South  has  just  come  back  from  Romania  and 
I  suppose  Russia- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  cheap  pohticking. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I'm  sure  he  knows  the 
history  of  farming  in  the  USSR  where  they've 
had  to  give  land  back  to  the  farmers.  I  think 
on  4  p>er  cent  of  the  land  that  the  farmers 
own  themselves,  or  can  keep  for  their  own 
production,  they  produce  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  produce.  I  think  we  have  to  keep 
our  farmers  independent  of  government  in 
terms  of  communal  farms  and  in  terms  of 
socialization- 
Mr,  MacDonald:  You  have  really  raised  a 
red  herring. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  to  work  vdth  them. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  Of  course,  Mr.  Martel  was 
meaning  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  might  like  to  social- 
ize me— I  don't  think  he'd  like  to  nationalize 


Mr.  Young:  He  was  just  having  a  little  fun 
with  the  member. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —and  I  doubt  that  he 
would  want  to  confiscate  me. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  fanner  I  think  that  we  have  to 
treat  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  serious  vein. 
I  don't  mean  to  posture  pohtically— and  I 
hope  you  don't,  in  criticizing  what  Ontario 
has  done— because  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  Ontario  has  done  and  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  cause  of  the 
farmer. 

We  have  heard  the  question  of  farm  land 
is  a  critical  one.  Again,  this  troubles  me 
because  I  really  don't  believe  that  land  is 
disappearing.  The  minister  has  made  refer- 
ence to  this.  I  think  as  a  conscientious  citizen 
of  this  province,  of  this  nation,  and  with  the 
premise  that  we  must  ensure  that  we  can 
produce  our  own  foodstuffs,  we  don't  want 
to  see  our  lands  disappear,  never  to  be  used 
for  farm  purposes.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
we  have  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  freeze 
the  farmer  into  a  position— when  I'm  talking 
of  freezing  I'm  not  talking  of  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  oil  crisis  but  about  freezing  the 
fanner  to  his  land  in  an  operation  which 
may  be  uneconomic. 


I  don't  blame  the  farmer  at  times  for 
wanting  to  sell  his  land  or  parts  of  his  land. 
It  seems  that  in  many  cases  this  is  the  only 
way  that  he's  been  able  to  make  any  money. 
The  price  of  food  has  escalated— there  is  no 
question  about  that.  In  1973  the  food  prices 
were  up  about  18  per  cent,  and  they  were 
up  about  16  per  cent  in  1974.  The  farmer 
didn't  benefit  from  that.  His  input  costs  are 
up.  The  costs  of  all  of  the  materials— products 
that  he  buys  in  his  operation— are  up.  He  is 
not  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with— like  or- 
ganized labour  for  example,  and  its  demands 
for  high  wages  that  are  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  of  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Young:  What  about  the  fertilizer  com- 
panies? They  are  charging  more  for  the  fer- 
tilizer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
farmers  should  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  all 
of  the  farm  help,  but  that  certainly  is  dif- 
ficult. 

So  we  have  a  lot  of  problems,  and'  I'm 
convinced  personally  that  there  is  no  magic 
solution.  There  is  no  simple  panacea.  We 
can  only  do  our  best  to  ensure  our  farmers 
stay  in  production.  I  am  convinced  that,  with 
the  present  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
at  the  helm,  we  will  ensure  that  our  farmers 
are  helped  in  every  way  possible  by  govern- 
ment, without  destroying  their  incentives, 
without  making  them  wards  of  any  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1701,  item  1.  The 
hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
make  some  comment  with  respect  to  land- 
use  planning,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  minister  alluded  to  it,  and  also  the  mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken.  And  I  understood 
him  to  say  he  really  doesn't  believe  our  land 
is  disappearing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 
I  didn't  say  land  wasn't  disappearing.  I  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  disappearing  under 
asphalt  and  concrete  at  26  acres  an  hour. 
That's  what  I  questioned. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr,  Chairman,  the  minister 
misunderstands  me,  I  wasn't  referring  to  him 
at  all.  I  was  referring  to  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  was  also  interested  in  what 
the  minister  had  to  say  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  I  gather  he  has  softened  his  position 
with  respect  to  land-use  planning  over  the 
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past  niimber  of  months.  I  followed  his  state- 
ments in  the  press  and,  at  one  point  in  time, 
I  was  encouraged  by  what  the  minister  was 
saying.  He  was  firm.  He  was  definitive.  He 
was  saying  we  have  to  preserve  our  good 
agricultural  land.  I  have  detected,  in  the  last 
little  while,  a  weakening  of  that  stance.  I 
hope  I  am  not  correct  in  my  assessment,  but 
that  is  the  way  I  see  it  at  this  point  in  time. 

The  minister  said  that  as  far  as  growth  is 
concerned,  we've  got  to  have  growth,  and 
we've  got  to  put  growth  somewhere.  Where 
else  are  we  going  to  put  it  unless  we  put  it 
on  our  land? 

Well,  of  course,  that  is  true.  The  point  is 
we  can't  fight  growth,  but  we  can  certainly 
fight  for  sensible  growth.  That  is  really  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

We  don't  put  growth  in  the  province  on 
our  best  asrricultural  land  when  we  have  98 
per  cent  of  it  in  class  4,  5  and  6,  and  even 
beyond  that.  The  good  agricultural  land  in 
the  province,  indeed  in  Canada,  is  very 
limited.  In  Ontario,  less  than  seven  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  arable,  with  only  2%  per  cent 
in  the  class  1  and  class  2  bracket.  It's  a  very 
small  amount  that  we  are  talking  about. 
Not  all  class  1  and  class  2  soils  are  in  an 
area  that  favour  top  crop  production,  be- 
cause of  climatic  reasons.  That  narrows  it 
even  further  when  we  are  talking  in  terms 
of  heat  units  and  ideal  climatic  conditions 
undter  which  good  crops  can  be  produced. 

We  not  only  have  to  have  good  soil  but 
ideal  climatic  conditions  and  heat  units  as 
well  in  order  to  maximize  our  production. 
When  we  are  talking  on  those  terms,  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  land  mass  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  studies  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
an':!  Food  prove  that  the  main  concentration 
of  farming  must  be  done  on  class  1  and  2 
agricultural  lands  that  have  long  growing 
sea  ons.  Therefore,  I  say  these  high  quality 
lands  must  be  preserved.  That  is  essentially 
the  point  I  have  had  over  the  past  number 
of  years,  and  the  point  that  I  continue  to 
maintain  and  to  abide  by,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  important.  I  think  good  land  is 
a  productive,  renewable  resource,  second 
only  in  importance  to  people. 

I  want  to  talk  just  for  a  moment  about 
some  comparisons  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  class  1  land  as  opposed  to  the 
oth?r  classes.  I  think  it  is  very  revealing 
and  this  comes  from  the  assessment  of  soil 
productivity  for  agriculture.  It  is  report  No. 
4;  it  was  prepared  in  November,    1971. 

First    of    all,    we    take    the    class    of   soil 


—and  this  refers  to  corn  production.  Class  1 
produced  136  bushels  per  acre;  class  2,  105; 
class  3,  80;  and  class  4,  59.  No  yields  were 
obtained  for  classes  5,  6  and  7  because 
none  was  available. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  and  also  from 
other  studies  available— this  isn't  the  only 
one— that  farmers  do  not  attempt  to  grow 
com  on  class  4  soil,  as  is  evident  in  this 
study  where  of  497  sites  ordy  seven  were 
located  on  class  4  soil.  It  would  seem  that 
most  com  is  grown  on  class  1  and  2  land. 

There  is  a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  pro- 
ductivity between  class  1  and  class  2  land 
and  I  think  that  is  revealing.  When  you 
move  down  the  scale  to  class  4  there  is  a 
50  per  cent  difference  between  the  produc- 
tion of  class  1  soil  and  the  production  of 
class  4.  We  can  see  the  relative  importance 
of  class  1  agricultural  land  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction  and   output.    It   is   obvious. 

The  largest  losses  of  agricultural  land  are 
now  coming  in  the  counties  having  the  most 
1  and  2  land.  Mr.  Edward  Gray,  of  the 
school  of  agricultural  economics  at  the  OAC 
this  year,  1975.  said  southern  Ontario  h^s 
over  the  last  20  years  lost  20  per  cent  of 
its  top  farm  land,  representing  four  million 
acres. 

This  misuse  of  land  mass  may  seem  on 
the  surface  to  be  old  and  an  ongoing  prob- 
lem; however,  this  is  not  the  case.  From 
1951  to  1966  the  vast  majority  of  removal 
of  land  from  agriculture  was  of  the  rough 
unimproved  acreages.  From  1966  to  1971  the 
removal  of  improved  land  of  high  fertility 
has  increased  by  600  per  cent,  while  the 
unimproved  land  dropped  to  slightly  over  10 
per  cent.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  good 
agricultural  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
big  cities  at  any  rate  cannot  be  saved  and 
will  not  be  saved  because  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  time  before  urban  sprawl  devours  it. 

The  land  which  must  be  protected  is  land 
with  the  capability  of  top  crop  production, 
stuated  away  from  the  large  cities.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  actiial  acre- 
age required  for  agriculture  depends  on  pop"- 
lation,  diet,  agricultural  products  exported 
and  imported,  as  well  as  productivity  Th°re 
are  a  lot  of  things  wh"ch  go  into  the  total 
mix. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  litlle  pro- 
duction put  out  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  called  "Notes  on  Agriculture"  —  it 
comes  out  periodically;  it  is  very  good  too, 
I  must  say,  and  is  put  out  by  the  University 
of  Guelph— there  was  an  item  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Stanton.  It  calculated  that  1.15  acres  of  im- 
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proved  land  is  currently  required  to  produce 
the  basic  food  needed  for  one  human  being. 
Using  this  figure  about  nine  million  people 
could  be  supported  on  the  10.5  million  acres 
of  class  1  and  2  land  we  still  have  left.  This 
nine  million  population  is  well  below  our 
projected  1991  population  of  11.4  million. 
Furthermore,  although  the  acreage  required 
per  person  has  historically  fallen  greatly,  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  may  decline  very  little  in 
the  future. 

I  think  that's  an  adequate  and  accurate 
assessment  of  the  picture,  because  obviously 
there  comes  a  point  when  the  law  of  dim- 
inishing return  sets  in  insofar  as  technolo- 
gical advances  are  concerned.  We  made  tre- 
mendous progress  in  this  particular  field 
o\er  the  last  20  years.  Ultimately,  there  has 
to  come  a  point  when  our  advances  are 
slowed,  because  we  just  can't  come  up  with 
anything  any  better  or  produce  any  more, 
given  the  available  technology  at  any  given 
time.  So,  because  of  the  fact  that  we've  seen 
such  a  tremendous  increase  in  production 
due  to  technology  and  the  application  of 
that  technology  in  the  last  20  years,  I  think 
it's  a  fair  assumption,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  should  know,  that  the  increased  pro- 
duction due  to  this  kind  of  technology  is 
going  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  the  ne.xt 
number  of  years  in  comparison  to  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

I  suppose  I  couldn't  help  ending  these  few 
remarks  on  this  kind  of  subject  without  get- 
ting a  little  parochial  and,  in  so  doing,  I 
should  point  out  to  the  minister  that  out  of 
the  53  counties  and  districts  in  Ontario  the 
following  eight  counties,  Bruce,  Huron,  Perth, 
Lambton,  Waterloo,  Wellington,  Middlesex 
and  Oxford— which  make  up  approximately 
two  per  cent  of  the  land  area  in  the  province 
—account  for  48  per  cent  of  the  total  barley 
grown  in  the  province,  59  per  cent  of  the 
total  mixed  grain  grown  in  the  province, 
83  per  cent  of  the  total  dried  beans  grown 
in  the  province,  46  per  cent  of  the  shelled 
corn,  46  per  cent  of  the  fodder  com,  50 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  63  per  cent  of  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  province.  Those  figures 
are  from  the  agricultural  statistics  for  On- 
tario, 1973;  that's  publication  20  produced 
by  your  ministry.  Most  of  the  eight  counties 
directly  aflFected  by  the  ripple  effect,  I  would 
say,  of  the  various  developments  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  province  over  the  last 
two  or  three  years  are  being  seriously  hamp- 
ered in  their  ability  to  cope  with  tiiis  kind 
of  thing. 

When  I'm  talking  about  the  ripple  effect 
of    development,    I'm    talking    about    things 


like  the  new  city  out  east  here,  Cedarwood; 
I'm  talking  about  things  like  the  airport  out 
at  Pickering;  I'm  talking  about  all  of  these 
developments  that  have  taken  place,  where 
farmers  are  being  bought  out  for  one  reason 
or  the  other  and  they  are  coming  up  to 
areas  such  as  the  eight  counties  I  have 
mentioned,  with  a  pocketful  of  money,  or 
half  a  pocketful  of  money,  and  they're  pay- 
ing much  greater  prices  for  land  in  those 
areas  than  can  be  paid  by  the  local  people 
or  by  young  people  who  are  attempting  to 
get  into  the  farming  business.  So  what  hap- 
pens throughout  is  that  the  price  plateau  for 
land  continues  to  rise,  because  farmers  are 
being  displaced  in  one  area  and  they're  go- 
ing up  to  other  areas  and  paying  high  prices 
for  land  because  they've  got  to  have  it. 
That's  their  livelihood.  That's  what  they 
know  best  and  that's  what  they  are  going 
to  continue  doing. 

As  a  result,  you  get  this  tremendous 
ripple  effect  that  is  affecting  land  prices  right 
across  the  province  and  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  stay  on  their  land  and  of  young  people 
to  get  into  the  business  of  farming.  It  cer- 
tainly has  a  tremendous  bearing  throughout 
in  terms   of  capitalization  of  farming  today. 

A  ver>'  high  percentage  of  the  quality  soil 
in  these  eight  counties  is  being  subjected  to 
these  pressures  and  price  increases.  When 
you  consider  that  half  of  Ontario's  food 
production  comes  from  those  counties,  and 
given  the  fact  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  class  1  and  2  agricultural  land  in  this 
province  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  those 
eight  counties,  I  think  it's  very  important 
indeed  that  the  minister  remain  firm  on  this 
matter  of  protecting  good  agricultural  land. 

I  am  not  talking  about  classes  5,  6,  7  and 
8.  I  am  not  worried  about  those  at  all.  We 
can  build  houses  on  that  land.  We  can  put 
roads  through  it.  We  can  do  all  kinds  of 
things  with  it.  That's  fine  by  me.  I  don't 
care  about  that.  But  I  do  care  about  the 
class  1  and  2  agricultural  land.  When  some- 
one says  to  me,  "Don't  worry  about  it.  We 
have  lots  of  land  to  go  around.  We  will  never 
run  out  of  land,"  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
with  the  greatest  respect  to  those  people  who 
say  that,  I  think  they  are  missing  the  point 
completely. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  minister  care  to 
make  any  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  mat- 
ter of  privilege,  regarding  the  comments  I 
made  in  connection   with  the   disappearance 
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of  land,  which  I  believe  the  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  attributed  to  the  minister,  I 
would  just  hke  to  correct  the  record  to  indi- 
cate that  I  did  make  reference  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  land.  It  was  the  minister  who 
corrected  the  frightening  figures  in  terms  of 
the  rate  of  disappearance  of  the  land. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  premise  in 
the  whole  issue  was  that  we  must  ensure 
that  we  are  self-sujBBcient  in  terms  of  food, 
which  of  course  demands  that  we  retain  our 
good  agricultural  land.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  because  our  urban  development 
is  taking  place  around  the  Great  Lakes— on 
Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie  and  so  on— where 
our  best  land  is,  and  urban  expansion  has 
eaten  into  that  land.  So  there's  no  question 
that  we  must  be  careful  of  that. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  that  the  farmer  is  getting  frozen 
into  a  position  of  having  to  protect  his  land 
without  any  offer  of  compensation.  I  don't 
like  to  use  the  word  "compensation"  for 
land  freezes,  for  zoning  and  that  type  of 
thing,  but  when  you  are  locked  into  an  indus- 
try which  is  often  uneconomic,  then  you  are 
being  penalized  if  you  say  that  we  nave  to 
protect  farm  land  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer  who  is  actually  there  and  who  in  many 
cases  cannot  operate  economically.  That's  the 
point  that  I  wanted  to  make. 

I  didn't  want  it  thought  that  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  disappearance  of  good  farm 
land.  The  Spencerville  project,  for  example, 
is  on  the  poor  farm  land,  not  the  class  1  and 
2  farm  land  that  the  member  speaks  of.  I 
wanted  to  relate  it  in  that  context,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Peel  South. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  at  the  time 
of  these  estimates.  As  an  agrologist  who 
hasn't  practised  agrology  since  I  entered  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  comment— it's  not  that 
I  don't  have  that  interest;  I  do— as  an  agrolo- 
gist coming  from  an  urban  area.  That's  rather 
a  happy  situation,  because  I  can  view  it  from 
both  sides  and  wear  a  couple  of  hats.  I  come 
from  an  urban  area  that  has  been  swept  up 
by  urban  sprawl,  an  area  that  used  to  have 
one  of  the  finest  records  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  in  production  of  crops  and  livestock 
and  a  great  variety  of  those  products  from 
tender  fruit  to  beef  cattle  in  a  35-mile-long 
county  from  the  lake  to  the  Orangeville  area. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  commendation  to  Mr.  Bennett,  the  deputy 
minister,  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  agri- 
culture  and   done   it   so   well.    I   know  that 


members  in  this  House  and  farmers  through- 
out Ontario  received  the  news  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  great  favour. 

There  must  be  a  little  mental  telepathy 
going  on  here  among  all  parties  because 
much  of  the  subject  matter  that  has  been 
discussed  was  on  my  mind. 

Farming  is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  rewarding  careers  that  one  could  embark 
upon.  I  think  that  I  can  speak  vdth  some 
knowledge  and  authority  on  this  from  my 
experience  in  this  area  of  activity.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  minister  in  his  response  to 
the  opening  remarks  mentioned  that,  of  this 
year's  graduates  from  the  two-year  commim- 
ity  or  agricultural  course,  anyway,  no  less 
than  50  per  cent  have  returned  to  farming. 
One  of  the  things  I  was  going  to  lament, 
and  I  do,  was  the  departure  of  yoimg  people 
from  this  exciting  field. 

I  had  a  secondary  school  class  in  here  one 
day  from  my  area  and  we  were  discussing 
new  careers,  but  somehow  or  other  I  got 
around  to  asking  them  how  many  of  them 
had  had  any  experience  in  farming.  Not  many 
had.  I  asked  how  many  of  them  were  inter- 
ested in  farming.  Some  of  them  looked  a  little 
bewildered.  They  just  weren't  knowledge- 
able about  this,  but  two  out  of  the  class  said 
they  would  be  interested  in  that  field  of 
activity.  It  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  wonder  if  we  should  be  doing  more  in  oui 
urban  areas  to  tell  the  stor>'  of  farming. 

There  used  to  be  a  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  still  exists  to  some  extent,  that  if  you 
are  not  raised  on  the  farm  and  from  several 
generations  of  farm  people,  then  you  don't  fit 
in  and  won't  make  a  success  of  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Well,  it  isn't  true.  We  know 
of  cases  where  people  who  are  competent 
in  business  and  have  some  savvy  about  farm- 
ing have  been  very,  very  successful.  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  why  these  young  people  can't  be 
successful  in  it.  Perhaps  we  should  even  have 
some  kind  of  mandator}'  course  in  our  second- 
ary schools,  even  in  the  inner-core  areas  of 
our  cities.  I  don't  mean  a  year-long  course, 
but  they  should  certainly  be  knowledgeable 
about  it.  How  this  is  handled  through  guid- 
ance people  and  so  on,  I  don't  know.  But 
something  has  happened  in  view  of  this  50 
per  cent.  I  think  probably  the  community 
colleges  have  opened  up  so  many  new  oppor- 
tunities in  education  for  the  young  people. 
Maybe  that's  it.  Whatever  the  reason  is,  I 
think  it  is  commendable.  I  wasn't  sure 
if  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  was  optimis- 
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tic  or  pessimistic  about  the  outlook  for  agri- 
culture. I  couldn't  detect  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  always  optimistic. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  hard  to  tell  sometimes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He  said  eight  counties  pro- 
duced so  much,  and  to  me  this  is  the  very 
reason  to  be  pleased  and  proud  and  optimistic. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  always  amiable,  but 
sometimes  pessimistic. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  But  I  wasn't  sure  if  he  was. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  the  future  is  gloomy 
or  something  to  that  effect.  Anyway,  I  was 
caught  up  with  this  question,  too,  of  the  loss 
of  the  26  acres  per  hour.  I  have  heard  this. 
At  a  meeting  last  night  in  our  area  the 
agricultural  story— maybe  it's  because  of  the 
food  pricing,  the  review  board  and  all  the 
interest  in  food  now— seems  to  have  created 
concern  and  interest  among  urban  people. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  it  around  here  tonight? 
Are  you  Tories  trying  to  get  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  out  of  trouble? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  If  you  listen  you'll  find  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  thought  he  was  doing  rather 
well. 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  you  optimistic? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes,  I'm  always  optimistic. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Not  very  optimistic  for  you 
fellows,  though,  in  the  next  consultation  with 
the  electorate. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  only  time  to  get  pessimistic  is 
when  we  go  to  the  polls. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  This  question  of  the  26  acres 
comes  up  in  unusual  places— at  least  it  hasn't 
been  traditional— I've  checked  this  out.  I 
couldn't  find  the  source  of  these  statistics. 
I'm  glad  the  minister  explained  it.  What  isn't 
told- 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  couldn't  tell  where  they 
went  either. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Well,  he  found  out. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  just  questioned  it. 


Mr.  Kennedy:  No,  no,  but  he  knows  where 
the  statistics  come  from.  So  okay,  I  read  the 
book  too,  you  know.  It's  an  excellent  book. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  doesn't  know  where  the 
acres  went. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Okay,  there  is  a  drop  of 
something  of  1.8  million  acres  in  that  five- 
year  span  and,  sure  enough,  by  my  calcula- 
tions using  the  new  math,  Mr.  Minister,  I  find 
that  it's  right. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Lock  the  doors,  a  million  acres 
have  been  lost. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  But  from  1951  to  1966  the 
acreage  has  been  fairly  stable,  just  a  slight 
drop  over  those  years.  With  agriculture,  you 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  statistics  to  prove 
anything.  I  never  have  seen  anything  like  it. 

There's  a  report  in  the  "Queen's  Quarterly" 
which  I  picked  up.  Some  of  you  have  heard 
of  Norman  Pearson.  He  wrote  an  article  about 
the  same  thing.  I'm  just  going  to  refer  briefly 
to  it,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  that  in  order  for  tonight? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  "Canada  has  about  160 
million  acres  of  farmland.  We  use  about 
400,000  acres  every  10  years.  This  sounds  as 
if  we  have  no  worries  for  400  years.  That  is 
a  delusion."  Then  he  goes  on  about  Canada's 
cold  and  this  type  of  thing  as  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  very  properly  mentioned. 
But  he  goes  on:  "At  the  present  time  we 
have  eight  million  acres  of  good  soil  in 
favoured  climatic  zones  which  get  about  half 
the  urban  growth,  a  loss  at  present  rates  of 
about  200,000  acres  per  decade."  This  is  the 
good  land. 

By  my  calculations  that  is  20,000  acres  a 
year,  55  acres  a  day,  and  2.3  acres  an  hour. 
Quite  a  difference.  You  can  do  anything  with 
figures.  Somewhere  else  he  describes  even 
better  quality  land,  and  that's  going  out  of 
production  at  less  than  a  half  an  acre  an  hour. 

I  want  to  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman.  By  and 
large  if  you  go  through  these  statistics  we 
have  a  surplus  of  food  in  Canada.  It  varies. 
It's  up;  it's  down.  If  you  take  a  crop  and  see 
it  down  this  year  compared  to  last  year,  then 
you  can  cry  the  blues  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
But  you've  got  to  take  this  in  total  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  you'll  find  that  agriculture 
in  Ontario  is  in  a  pretty  healthy  state. 

I  don't,  of  course,  support- 
Mr.  Roy:  Keep  talking. 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  —this  decline  in  acreage.  We 
don't  like  it,  but  we've  got  to  put  it  into 
some  perspective. 

Mr.  Samis:  It's  a  fact. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  major  problem,  and 
here  again  I  think  it's  out  of  perspective  be- 
cause one  of  the  major  pressm-es  is  right 
around  this  Metro  area  and  through  the 
"golden  horseshoe."  We  all  know  this.  So  I 
think  we  should  have  a  look  at  that  aspect. 

Some  land  in  our  owra  commimity  has 
been  frozen  and  is  not  in  production  to  any 
significant  extent.  I  don't  know  if  the  maps 
show  it  as  being  class  1  or  2  but  I  know 
when  it  was  farmed  they  barely  eked  out  a 
living.  That  is  in  suspense  at  the  moment 
and  I  don't  see  any  likelihood  of  it  being 
brought  back  into  production.  I  think  this 
could  be  released  for  housing  without  any 
impact  whatever  on  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  You've  got  to  distinguish  be- 
tween use  and  productivity. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  If  you  want  to  know  what 
the  use  is,  it's  in  weeds,  which  they  cut  twice 
a  )ear.  A  city  farmer  has  a  few  horses  on  it, 
this  kind  of  thing.  It's  not  really  contributing 
much  to  food  production. 

I  think  what  is  needed  around  this  area 
is  a  good  commonsense  inventory  of  what 
is  available  and  the  quahty  of  that  land;  if 
it  has  passed  the  point  of  no  return,  let's 
deal  with  it.  We  have  in  company  with  this 
population  statistics  and  the  Toronto-centred 
region  plan  and  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
make  some  progress  if  an  inventory  was  taken 
and  we  matched  these  two  up  and  sorted  this 
out,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  neither; 
certainly  not  to  the  detriment  of  agriculture 
and  to  the  benefit  of  those  in  need  of  housing. 

I  want  to  touch,  too,  on  the  tremendous 
capacity  that  farmers  have  to  increase  pro- 
duction. It  is  just  unbelievable  and  if  you 
will  refer  to  the  book,  and  1  have  done  this, 
you  will  see  this  is  true.  If  we  were  in  need, 
I  think  we  could  produce  many-fold  what  we 
are  doing,  if  we  had  the  need,  the  will  and 
the  direction  or  the  advice  in  this  regard. 

During  the  war,  I  recall  the  word  went 
out  that  we  needed  increased  pork  produc- 
tion. I  don't  know  why  Alberta  sticks  in  my 
mind— ma)43e  it  was  ultra-Conservative,  al- 
though I  wasn't  particularly  interested  in 
that  aspect  of  life  at  the  time— but  the  farm- 
ers there  increased  it.  It  just  shot  up— I  don't 
know— 50  times  in  a  few  years  because  of 
course  you  can  do  this.  Obviously  grain  then 


went  into  feeding  and  so  on  but  there  is 
tremendous  flexibility  and  I  can't  be  other 
than  confident  in  the  agricultural  community 
and  its  ability  to  respond  to  the  need. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  mentioned  that  cattle  output 
dropped  five  per  cent.  I  am  not  sure  what 
he  means  by  output.  If  you  look  again  at 
the  statistics  we  find  that  cattle  numbers,  by 
and  large,  have  stayed  fairly  even.  I  have 
some  figures  here  somewhere— there  is  no 
shortage  of  figures,  with  all  respect,  in  the 
area  of  agriculture,  but  it's  in  the  book  there. 
Here  they  are. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  lot  of  figures  but  few  facts. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  No,  these  compiled  statistics 
are  very  good. 

Mr.  Samis:  Where  are  they  from? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  They  are  from  the  depart- 
ment here;  some  from  Statistics  Canada.  The 
armual  report  has  all  this  information  and  it's 
a  great  bellwether.  Output— that  term  isn't 
used  here  and  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean. 

The  1973  statistics  show  in  1946  there 
were  2,614,000;  in  1973,  3,168,500  total 
cattle.  It  sagged  a  bit  in  1970-1971,  but  then 
climbed  up  to  this  figure.  In  the  years  1960- 
1964  there  was  an  increase  in  numbers.  Pro- 
duction changes  with  demand,  we  all  know 
this,  with  market  and  shifting  conditions,  and 
it's  easy  to  take  these  statistics  out  of  con- 
text and  can  be  very  misleading. 

I  wanted  to  touch  on  the  crop  production. 
Winter  wheat,  from  1941  to  1945;  the  five- 
year  average  is  28.3  bushels  per  acre.  This  is, 
as  I  recall,  about  what  we  would  hope  for 
on  the  farm  and  would  have  called  a  pretty 
good  crop.  It  went  up  to  41.6  in  the  1966 
to  1975  span;  a  46  per  cent  increase. 

Similarly,  oats  went  from  35.3  to  54.2 
bushels.  Barley,  from  30.4— the  minister  men- 
tioned this— to  49.6  bushels  per  acre.  There 
are  some  other  commodities  here— grain,  soya 
beans  and  so  on— the  story's  the  same,  to 
varying  degrees,  with  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Are  you  filibustering? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  No.  If  you  listen  you'll  learn 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'm  trying. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  We  listen  to  you  about  the 
north.  In  fact,  we  hear  it  perpetually.  I  like 
the  north.  Learn  something  about  the  south. 

Mr.  Samis:  It's  all  we  ever  hear  about. 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Would  the 
member  please  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Shelled  corn,  a  key  economic 
crop,  went  up  from  45.8  to  82.6  bushels  per 
acre.  New  varieties  are  coming  in  and  the 
acreage  went  up  from  238,000  to  918,000, 
almost  a  million  acres.  Hybrid  corn  has  done 
this,  and  the  new  varieties,  the  new  techno- 
logy which  the  member  opposite  has  men- 
tioned. Silage  corn  is  up  about  30  per  cent 
in  tons  per  acre  over  these  years.  Even  hay, 
a  good  staple  product,  is  up  from  1.89  tons 
to  2.53  tons.  I  tell  the  members  the  farmer, 
in  concert  with  the  technologist  and  the 
researcher  has  done  a  tremendous  job  here. 

We  speak  again  of  declining  acreage  but 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  open  up  new 
tracts  of  land  which  are  available.  I  recall  a 
few  years  ago  seeing  pictures  of  Saskatchewan 
—this  will  warm  the  socialists'  hearts— where 
they  cleared  new  land  maybe  20  or  25  years 
ago;  tremendous  capacity  acreage  which  can 
be  used  for  certain  uses.  The  north  has  fal- 
low land  that  could  be  brought  back  in.  I 
can't  get  gloomy  about  the  prospects  for  the 
agricultural  community,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think,  though,  we've  got  to  recognize  that 
you  cannot  move,  say,  100  acres  of  com 
which  use  2,500  heat  units  from  Kent  and 
put  them  in  some  other  cooler  area.  You  just 
can't  do  it.  That  area  isn't  adaptable  to  that. 
^Vhat  you  can  do,  of  course,  through  research 
and  experimentation,  is  develop  new  varieties, 
new  fertilizers  and  so  on.  There  is  a  potential 
there. 

I  think  we  should  have  incentives  that  will 
keep  as  much  agricultural  land  as  possible  in 
production.  I  cannot  see  directing  how  land 
is  going  to  be  used  and  forcing  farmers  to 
keep  land  going  against  their  wills.  This  may 
be  what  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 
opposite  might  like  to  see  done  but  I  cannot 
support  that.  I  think  we  should  try  to  bring 
back  into  production  as  much  class  1  and  2 
land  as  we  can  through  incentives. 

I  think,  as  well  as  moving  with  this  very 
good  breakthrough  in  the  stabilization  pro- 
gramme, we  should  work  toward  the  removal 
of  taxes  from  agricultural  land  as  it  is  in 
England  and  has  been  for  some  years.  The 
buildings,  that's  a  different  story.  To  me,  this 
type  of  incentive  perhaps  would  be  more 
economical  than  some  of  the  other  measures 
we  might  employ.  If  we  can,  we  should  try 
not  to  utilize  this  top-quality  land  for 
housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  sum  up,  we  need  a  land 


inventory  programme,  we  need  to  take  a  look 
at  this  situation  in  the  high  pressure  areas, 
and  we  need  to  proceed  with  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund.  Perhaps  we  can  also  get  the 
message  across  to  planners,  perhaps  more 
forcefully  than  now,  of  the  need  to  retain 
this  type  of  land  for  the  purpose  it  has  been 
used  for  over  these  years  with  great  success. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  farmers,  miners  and 
lumbermen  were  the  people  who  developed 
this  country  through  hard  work  and  by  utiliz- 
ing the  resources  that  were  available  to  them. 
I  know  we  pay  tribute  to  the  farmers  at  the 
fall  fairs,  the  exhibition  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  if  they  had  the  tribute  paid  them 
that  they  deserve,  we  would  arrange  for  a 
parade  right  down  Bay  St.,  just  as  we  do  for 
certain  other  groups. 

Mr.  Samis:  Oh,  my  God!  Down  to  Bay  St., 
where  all  the  barons  are? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  There  is  one  little  problem. 
At  the  time  you  would  like  to  have  a  parade, 
the  farmers  probably  would  be  so  busy  they 
would  be  among  those  who  couldn't  attend. 

Mr.  Samis:  Why  not  have  a  Roman  circus? 
They  would  like  that,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  this  minister  our  agricul- 
ture has  never  been  in  better  hands,  and  I 
look  to  the  future  with  great  optimism. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  trying  to  rotate 
here.  The  member  for  Kent  had  asked  for  a 
few  minutes.  Is  that  all  right  with  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  first  vote.  I  recognize  that  the  two 
critics,  the  critic  for  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  critic  for  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
were  quick  to  get  to  their  feet  this  evening, 
as  was  the  minister,  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  South,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
minister's  attention  to  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  farmers  who  come  to  me. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  agricul- 
ture, in  particular  that  1974  was  one  of  the 
record  years  for  the  cash-crop  fanner.  How- 
ever, for  the  livestock  farmer  it  wasn't  such 
a  healthy  year.  There  was  a  lot  of  complain- 
ing and  a  lot  of  bitterness.  The  farmers  were 
not  asleep,  though.  They  got  their  pencils  out 
and  figured  that  if  they  sold  their  cash  crops, 
such  as  corn  and  soya  beans,  they  could  go 
down  south  for  the  winter.  I  think  the  price 
of   corn   got  up   to   about   $3.80  one  day,   a 
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record   price   and  one  of  the  highest  prices 
I  can  remember  since  I  came  into  this  world. 

However,  there  are  complaints.  Farmers 
come  to  me  and  say,  "We  are  told  the  farmers 
have  to  compete  in  a  free  world  market  but 
we  can't  compete  equally."  I  have  a  letter 
here  which  I  think  might  be  of  interest.  It's 
from  a  farmer  who  went  to  the  United  States 
and  got  the  prices  of  the  inputs  he  needs  to 
farm  for  1975.  This  letter  is  dated  April  21, 
1975.  He  went  to  the  United  States  to  see 
what  prices  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  was 
a  farmer  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  grow 
his  crops  for  1975.  In  this  letter,  he  says  that 
if  he  lived  in  the  United  States  he  could  save 
$2,800.  He  gives  me  prices  of  wheat  sprays, 
fertilizer,  plough  shares,  the  price  of  equip- 
ment, and  he  said  that  he  could  do  a  lot 
better  in  the  United  States  than  he  could  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario, 

The  diflPerence  in  price  is  alarming.  I'll  just 
give  you  one:  I  think  it  was  on  April  18  or  19 
he  had  to  pay  $235  a  ton  for  urea  in  Ontario, 
and  in  the  United  States  he  could  buy  it  on 
the  same  day  at  $195,  $40  less  a  ton.  He  also 
said  if  he  bought  6-24-24  in  Ontario  he  had 
to  pay  $160  and  in  the  United  States  he  had 
to  pay  $148. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  farmers 
have  been  bringing  to  my  attention.  The  in- 
put of  goods  and  supplies  that  farmers  need 
is  a  lot  lower  in  the  US  than  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  I  know  this  doesn't  come  under 
the  minister's  portfolio,  but  it  is  a  problem 
and  it  is  a  concern  of  a  number  of  farmers 
who  have  brought  this  to  my  attention.  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  has  made  any  inves- 
tigation into  some  of  these  differences  in 
prices. 

As  far  as  prices  of  class  1  and  class  2  land 
are  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  have  cities  built  on  some  of  the  land  that 
exists  in  the  part  from  which  I  come— in  Kent 
county  and  Elgin  county.  I  think  we  should 
do  everything  possible  so  that  that  land  won't 
be  used  for  anything  else  but  agricultural 
purposes.  I  know  that  the  world's  population 
is  growing.  We  hear  so  much  about  starvation 
all  over  the  world,  and  I  think  we  may  be  the 
bread  basket  in  the  future. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  high  costs  we  pay  for  goods  that 
are  needed  in  agriculture,  is  that  we 
have  to  ship  our  products  from  where 
they  are  grown  to  the  great  metropolitan 
areas.  As  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  South 
said,  this  metropolitan  area  is  congested. 
They  are  concerned  about  land  and  housing, 
and  yet  our  goods,  our  soya  beans,  have  to 


be  shipped  here  to  Toronto  or  to  Hamilton 
in  order  to  be  crushed.  Our  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  are  manufactured  in  one  plant  right 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  there 
should  be  some  programme  to  encourage  those 
industries  to  locate  in  towns  and  villages 
where  land  is  available.  Those  town  and 
village  councils  would  like  to  get  a  small  in- 
dustry, but  it  seems  they  all  locate  here. 
Whatever  programme  is  being  used,  it  isn't 
working.  The  towns  and  villages  have  land 
available  for  small  industries  and  some  of 
these  products  that  we  produce  in  south- 
western Ontario  or  in  any  part  of  the  province 
should  be  processed  or  manufactured  right 
where  they  are  produced.  Those  people  who 
help  to  harvest  or  plant  have  to  have  work 
during  the  winter  months,  and  this  would  be 
something  that  would  help  rural  Ontario. 

In  this  great  "golden  horseshoe"  you  are 
concerned  about  land  and  houses,  and  it  just 
makes  me  wonder  when  I  sit  here  and  listen 
to  the  concern  of  so  many  hon.  members  who 
live  in  this  part  of  the  province.  They  are  so 
crowded  you  don't  know  which  programme 
to  bring  in,  or  which  programme  to  experi- 
ment with  in  order  to  solve  your  problems.  I 
think  there  has  to  be  a  programme  where 
Ontario  towns  and  villages  can  get  some  of 
the  smaller  industries,  or  even  the  industries 
that  process  some  of  the  products  that  are 
produced  in  these  areas.  I  am  not  going  to 
re-echo  what  has  been  said  before.  It  has 
been  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the  different 
critics,  and  the  minister.  I  hope  this  sugges- 
tion will  be  considered,  or  some  programme 
to  assist  riural  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  a  comment  or  two  about  the  reference 
made  to  input  costs  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  interested  in  those  figures.  There  is 
really  no  reason  in  the  world  why  that  farmer 
from  the  hon.  member's  riding  carmot  bring 
fertilizer  into  Ontario  if  he  can  purchase  it  in 
the  United  States.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  can 
bring  in  chemical  weed  control  or  pesticide 
control,  provided  he  has  a  permit  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  to  do  so  for  his 
own  uses. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  it 
is  understandable  there  are  lower  prices  in 
the  United  States  for  those  kind  of  input  costs. 

When  one  compares  the  price  of,  we'll  say, 
fluid  milk  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  it  is 
$12.01  per  hundred  in  comparison  with  an 
average  price  of  about  $7.60  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  milk.  The  price  of  indus- 
trial milk,  almost  the  same  price  in  the 
United   States   compared  with  a   gross   price 
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here  of  industrial  milk  of  around  $11  a  net 
price  of  about  $10.56  after  the  holdback  for 
export  deductions  is  made. 

Take  a  look  at  the  difference  in  egg  prices, 
the  difference  in  broiler  prices.  There  is  just 
no  comparison.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  this  importation  of  broilers  into 
Canada  in  recent  months.  I  suppose  it  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  our  farmers  are 
enjoying  much  better  prices  in  this  province 
than  they  are  there,  for  the  simple  reason 
we  have  provided  the  legislative  authority 
whereby  they  can  bargain  collectively  to 
establish  the  kind  of  a  price  structure  they 
now  enjoy  as  far  as  income  is  concerned. 

So  when  my  friend  makes  references  to,  or 
at  least  when  my  friend's  constituent  makes 
references  to  him  about  how  cheap  it  is  to 
farm  in  the  United  States,  I  think  it  would 
be  valid  to  remind  him  of  the  kind  of  price 
structure  we  have  in  this  country  of  ours. 
All  of  it  was  brought  about  by  that  kind  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  minister's  attention,  too,  that 
on  the  day  this  farmer  went  over  to  the 
United  States  to  get  these  prices  of  inputs  for 
agriculture,  the  price  of  com  was  30  cents 
a  bushel  more  in  the  United  States  than  it 
was  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Also,  the 
price  of  soya  beans  was  30  cents  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  it  was  in  Ontario. 

This  was  one  of  the  things  of  concern  to 
him.  Why  we  can't  compete  equally?  I  do 
appreciate  the  minister  bringing  to  my  atten- 
tion the  milk  situation.  I  didn't  go  into  that 
wih  him,  but  I  did  discuss  the  costs  of  cash 
crops. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Did  he  get 
50  per  cent  of  his  tax  paid  for  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Spence:  No,  but  he  seemed  to  look  a 
lot  happier  than  we  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  this  main  estimate, 
which  provides  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
policy,  1  want  to  return  briefly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  farm  income  maintenance  or  farm 
income  protection.  First,  to  recap  the  BC 
situation  and  correct  one  or  two  misrepresen- 
tations that  crept  into  it,  but  more  important, 
tn  come  back  to  Ontario  and  the  allegations 
that  Ontario  can't  afford  to  go  it  alone.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  BC,  and  let  me 
remind  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
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achievement  of  the  last  two  years  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis,  every  commodity  group  hais 
opted  in  by  voluntary  vote.  There  was— if  I 
may  come  back  to  my  friend  from  Prince 
Edward-Lennox— no  socialist  compulsion.  I 
am  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
meetings  at  the  moment  across  the  Province 
of  Ontario  seem  to  indicate  as  great  an 
enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  a  programme  as 
undoubtedly  emerged  in  BC.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  which  will  be  no  more  than  three 
years  from  the  institution  of  the  programme, 
we  have  the  assurance  there  are  likely  to  be 
90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  BC  covered  by 
the  programme. 

What  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  covers  dairy 
products,  fruit,  field  tomatoes,  pigs,  broiler 
hatching,  egg  producers,  greenhouse  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  and  cattle.  Interestingly 
enough,  Mr.  Minister,  I  don't  know  whether 
ou  are  aware  of  this,  cattle  came  under  it 
y  a  voluntary  vote  of  34  to  four  in  favour. 
Compare  that  with  the  general  attitude  of  the 
cattlemen  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  are  not  in  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  voted  and  they 
are  going  to  come  in.  With  that  sort  of  a 
vote  they  are  going  to  come  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  haven't  brought 
them  in  and  they  are  not  likely  to  bring  them 
in  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  do  you  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  are  not  likely  to 
bring  them  in  on  the  same  basis  because  they 
say  quite  frankly  they  can't  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
detail  the  minister  is  referring  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  aware  of  the  detail. 
I  have  had  conversations  with  your  friend 
out  there,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  may  be  trying  to  frus- 
trate the  thrust  of  my  debate  but  you  are 
not  going  to  succeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  trying  to  frus- 
trate anything.  I  am  just  trying  to  put  the 
plain  facts  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  telling  you  the 
cattlemen  have  voted  34  to  four  to  come  in 
under  the  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  that  glitters  isn't 
gold. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  They  may  have  to  come 
in  on  a  diflFerent  basis  but  they  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Knocking  on  the  door  you  have  got  turkey, 
broiler  and  raspberry  people.  I  repeat,  in 
total  it's  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers.  The 
minister  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

At  one  stage  he  said  Dave  Stupich  came 
to  Ottawa  and  was  in  eflFect  pleading  with 
the  federal  government  to  bail  them  out  be- 
cause they  couldn't  afFord  the  cost  of  $26 
million  or  $27  million.  In  the  next  breath, 
with  a  characteristic  degree  of  consistency, 
he  says  Ontario  can't  do  what  that  oil 
revenue  rich  Province  of  BC  can  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  didn't  say  it  was  oil 
revenue  rich.  I  said  Alberta. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  you  said  that  BC  and 
Saskatchewan,  with  their  richness  in  oil  and 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  BC.  I  said  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  They  cannot  do  it. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  BC  is  going  to  go  it 
alone. 

If  the  federal  government  won't  come  in, 
BC  will  go  it  alone  and  they  will  go  it  and 
they  will  meet  the  $26  million  in  cost. 

Let's  come  back  to  what  that  would  mean 
in  Ontario  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Time. 

Mr.  MacDonald;  The  minister  himself  in 
speaking  to  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  remind  the  member  that 
we  are  close  to  the  closing  hour. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
I  was  wanting  to  get  it  in  before  10:30  p.m., 
but  with  all  the  interruptions  and  provoca- 
t-ons  we  may  or  may  not  get  it  done. 

An  Hon.  member:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Agricultural  Societies  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
20,  the  minister  himself  said  that  if  the  BC 
model  plan  were  to  be  put  into  effect  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  it  would  cost  $140  mil- 
lion in  1975. 

Let  me  say  to  the  minister,  and  let  me  ask 
all  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
with  a  budget  of  $10  billion,  is  $140  million 
too  much  to  put  agriculture  on  a  sound 
economic  basis? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  never  said  it  was. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  You  said  it  was  too 
costly  and  your  colleague  from  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  said  Ontario  can't  go  it  alone.  I  re- 
peat; Ontario  can  go  alone,  Ontario  doesn't 
need  to  use  the  procrastination  of  Ottawa 
and  its  ineflFectual  kind  of  a  programme.  One 
hundred  and  forty  million  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  $108  million,  which  your  col- 
league the  provincial  Treasurer  has  handed 
over  to  industry  to  make  jobs,  when  not  a 
single  job  will  be  made  by  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  time  for  this  minis- 
ter to  get  up  in  cabinet  and  say:  "Put  up  or 
shut  up."  Don't  go  out  to  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  and  con  them  on  the  eve  of  an 
election  to  continue  to  vote  Tory  on  the  basis 
that  their  interests  will  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please;  it  is  10:30 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it?  Okay,  I  will  carry 
on  Thursday,  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
have  to  say  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  the  minister  can't 
say  it.  I'm  sorry,  I  am  going  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  call  the  member  to  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  continue  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  members  take  their 
seats,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  put  it  in  Han- 
sard, because  it  is  incorrect  and  I  didn't 
say  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  have  the  floor  if 
anybody  is  going  to  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  members  take  their 
seats? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  .House  resumed;   Mr.   Speaker  in  the     i 
chair.  I 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  reports  progress  and  asks  permis-      ^ 
sion  to  sit  again. 
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Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  on 
Thursday  we'll  continue  with  this  debate; 
and  should  we  conclude  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry    of   Agriculture    and    Food    we   will 


return  to  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retariat for  Justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  members  a  group  of  students  in  the 
west  gallery  from  St.  Mary's  School  on 
Portugal  Square  in  my  constituency,  who  are 
here  with  their  teacher,  Mr.  Kolek.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  members  would  like  to  give  them  a 
hearty  greeting  on  their  presence  here  today. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 


COMMISSION  ON  ELECTION 
CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  EXPENSES 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  I  wish  to 
announce  today  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Election  Contributions  and  Ex- 
penses. 

As  the  members  are  aware,  the  commis- 
sion comes  under  the  Election  Finances  Re- 
form Act,  which  I  suggest  is  milestone  legis- 
lation. In  my  view,  it  is  the  most  progressive 
and  toughest  legislation  of  its  kind  in  Can- 
ada and  makes  Ontario  the  first  jurisdiction 
to  have  full  and  eflFective  disclosure  of  politi- 
cal contributions. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  will  be 
Arthur  Wishart  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who 
has  served  this  province  in  many  senior  ca- 
pacities, particularly  as  Attorney  General,  and 
more  recently  as  a  special  adviser  in  my 
office. 

Assisting  Mr.  Wishart  on  the  commission 
will  be  the  following  members,  as  required 
by  the  legislation: 

Edward  Kowal  of  Toronto  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Dreger  of  Breslau,  who  have  been 
nominated  by  the  leader  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party;  Dr.  Gordon  Blair  of  Ot- 
tawa and  Harold  Young  of  Oakville,  nomin- 
ated by  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): That  is  D.  Gordon  Blair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  am  sorry— D.  Gor- 
don Blair. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Liberal  leader  just 
doesn't  spell  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  will  have  to  con- 
fess I'm  sure  it  came  in  as  D.  Gordon  Blair 
—also,  Stewart  S.  Cooke  of  Don  Mills  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  one  Kenneth  Bryden  of 
Toronto,  a  former  member  of  this  House, 
nominated  by  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party;  and  John  Cameron  Pallett,  QC 
of  Mississauga,  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada. 

The  chief  election  officer  of  the  province, 
Rod  Lewis,  will  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  commission. 

These  appointments,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  efiFec- 
tive  immediately. 


FRANCHISING  GUIDELINES  FOR 
PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  table  in  the  Legisla- 
ture today  franchising  guidelines  for  the 
petroleum  industry  which  the  Ontario  Petro- 
leum Association  has  undertaken  to  follow  in 
dealings  with  their  lessees.  These  guidelines, 
which  I  beheve  will  greatly  improve  the 
relationship  between  the  petroleum  compa- 
nies and  their  retail  gasoline  station  dealers, 
were  developed  in  consultation  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Ontario  Petroleum  Association, 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  Retail  Gaso- 
line Association  and  the  Automotive  Trades 
Association.  The  effect  of  the  guidelines  can 
only  be  beneficial  to  the  entire  industry. 

The  guidelines  deal  with  the  major  areas 
of  concern  in  the  relationship  between  the 
lessor  and  the  lessee.  The  terms  of  leases 
will  now  be  clearly  defined.  The  lessees' 
rights  to  sell  other  manufacturers'  brands  of 
products,  with  the  exception  of  motor  fuels, 
have  been  further  clarified.  Hours  of  opera- 
tion will  now  have  clearer  definition,  with 
assurances  against  losses  on  the  part  of  the 
station  dealer  for  operation  outside  the  normal 
business  hours  as  determined  by  the  guide- 
lines. 

A  set  of  mutual  commitments  and  cove- 
nants has  now  been  established  between  lessor 
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and  lessee.  The  conditions  for  the  termin- 
ation of  a  lease  have  now  been  established. 
A  procedure  for  review  has  been  instituted 
by  each  petroleum  company,  which  will  be 
followed  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  lessor 
and  lessee.  The  petroleum  companies  will 
now  disclose  to  prospective  lessees  specified 
facts  and  figures,  so  that  the  prospective 
lessee  can  make  a  proper  evaluation  of  tihie 
lease  vmder  consideration. 

These  guidelines  are  the  result  of  lengthy 
negotiations  in'  which  my  ministry  played 
an  active  role,  and  it  is  with  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  place  these 
guidelines  before  the  House. 

I  am  certain  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  guided  the  negotiations  will  continue 
through  in  the  application  of  these  guide- 
lines. I  have  the  assurance  of  all  the  pe- 
troleum companies  that  the  guidelines  will 
be  implemented  immediately  and  that  their 
relationships  with  their  present  lessees  will 
be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  ministry  will  monitor 
closely  the  adoption  and'  application  of  the 
guidelines.  They  will  l>e  reviewed  as  suffi- 
cient data  becomes  available  over  the  next 
year. 

I  hope  these  guidelines  will  win  the  accept- 
ance of  the  entire  petroleimi  industry  and 
that  they  will  strengthen  this  important  sector 
of  our  economy  to  the  benefit  of  those  work- 
ing in  it  and  to  the  Ontario  motoring  con- 
sumer as  well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


HEALTH  PLANNING  TASK  FORCE 
REPORT 

Hon.  F.  S.  MiUer  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  January,  1973,  as  you  may  recall, 
a  health  planning  task  force  was  established 
by  a  cabinet  directive  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  deliver  services  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Dr.  Eraser  Mustard,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  McMaster  University,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  that  task  force,  which 
was  made  up  of  members  of  health  profes- 
sions, imiversities  and  the  field  of  economics, 
together  with  senior  ministry  officials.  All 
members  provided  a  wide  backgroimd  of 
individual  knowledge  and  accumulated  ex- 
perience in  their  own'  fields. 

Their  report,  a  comprehensive  study  of 
health  care  delivery  in  Ontario,  made  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  that  could  bring 
about  wide  and  fundamental  changes  affect- 
ing the  entire  heakh  care  system  —  changes 


in'  the  roles,  structures  and  practices  at  all 
levels.  These  proposals  required  close  ex- 
amination and  wide  discussion  before  any 
other  action  would  be  taken,  since  if  they 
were  implemented,  they  could  affect  the  lives 
of  every  individual  in  the  province. 

The  government  decided  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  report  should  be  regarded 
strictly  as  a  green  paper.  We  are  committed 
to  the  principle  of  public  involvement  in  the 
planning  of  health  services.  Changes  on  so 
wide  a  scale  as  the  report  proposes  could  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  government  without 
the  understanding,  co-operation  and  full  sup- 
port of  the  public,  health  professions  and 
health  agencies. 

As  had  been  expected,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponse took  time.  In  all,  611  responses  were 
received  from  professional  organizations,  insti- 
tutions, municipalities,  universities,  pubhc 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  from  other  indi- 
•viduals  associated  with  health  care  delivery, 
as  well  as  from  conununity  and  church  groups 
and  members  of  the  public.  Comments  were 
also  received  from  ministry  staff.  All  of  these 
were  carefully  read  and  individually  studied 
before  an  overall  analysis  was  started. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  repyort  of  the  health 
planning  task  force  and  the  reaction  to  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  ministry  was  able  to  group 
the  12  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
into  six  broad  areas.  The  first  three,  de- 
velopment of  the  primary  care  sector,  ra- 
tionalization of  seoondlary  care  and  local  in- 
volvement in  health  service  planning  by  dis- 
trict and  area,  form  the  foundation  for  the 
most  significant  changes  the  task  force  indi- 
cated as  necessary  in  the  present  health 
system. 

On  these  fundamental  principles,  a  consen- 
sus emerged.  There  is  general  agreement 
among  those  outside  the  ministry  who  sub- 
mitted comments,  and  this  agreement  coin- 
cides with  the  ministry's  analysis  of  what  is 
required  to  improve  our  health  system. 

The  next  three— redefinition  of  responsi- 
bility within  the  ministry,  greater  involvement 
in  manpower  planning  and  control,  and  im- 
proving the  delivered  quality  of  medical  care 
—were  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of 
comment  or  consensus  from  the  public. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
while  there  was  a  thread  of  consensus  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  primary  care,  sec- 
ondary care  and  community  involvement, 
there  were  many  areas  of  concern,  questions, 
problems  and  outright  disagreement  with  in- 
dividual recommendations  at  the  detailed 
level.     In    fact,     concerns    or    disagreement 
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emerged  regarding  one  or  more  aspects  of  all 
but  the  last  of  the  six  fundamentals. 

The  report  of  the  health  planning  task 
force,  the  reaction  to  it  and  the  ministry's  re- 
sponse, all  deal  with  a  complex  and  detailed 
subject.  I  will  table  that  response  shortly,  in 
printed  form,  in  the  House. 

However,  today  I  would  like  to  briefly  sum- 
marize the  response  of  the  ministry  in  three 
points: 

First,  we  agree  in  principle  with  and  are 
prepared  to  act  upon  the  key  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force  that  received  wide  sup- 
port, such  as  development  of  a  strong  primary 
care  system,  rationalization  of  secondary  care 
and  local  involvement  in  health  planning. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Like  the  clos- 
ing of  hospitals  up  our  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He's  back!  The  member's 
back!  Well,  where  has  he  been?  First  time  this 
term. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  the  minister's  going  to 
close  all  of  our  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It's  a  voice  from  the  wil- 
derness. 

Second,  we're  prepared  to  be  flexible  and 
not  impose  rigid  solutions,  allowing  concepts 
to  evolve  and  learning  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  must  have 
written  that  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Is  the  grammar  that  bad? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  "Prepared  to  be  flexible." 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  For  example,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  development  of  district 
health  councils  where  communities  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  go  ahead,  while  remaining 
flexible  on  boundaries,  membership,  powers 
and  relationships  to  government.  We  will  also 
continue  to  test  special  funding  arrangements 
to  stimulate  development  of  primary  care 
groups  and  use  of  allied  health  professionals. 

Finally,  we  will  not  be  implementing,  at 
present,  those  recommendations  with  which 
the  public  and  the  health  community  found 
many  problems;  for  example,  creation  by  stat- 
ute of  area  health  services  management 
boards,  establishment  of  district  quotas  for 
physicians,  reduction  of  the  responsibilities  of 
public  health  imits  or  creation  of  a  decentral- 
ized ministry  structure  under  regional  direc- 
tors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ministry  feels  that  the  re- 
port, the  reaction  and  the  response  have  been 


a  highly  productive  exercise.  A  task  force  of 
knowledgeable  people  produced  a  compre- 
hensive and,  to  a  degree,  controversial  report; 
the  public  responded,  taking  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  react  logically  and  care- 
fully; and  the  Ministry  of  Health  distilled  and 
examined  both  the  report  and  the  reaction 
carefully  before  responding. 

The  report  of  the  health  planning  task 
force  has  provided  the  ministry  with  much 
valuable  information  and  opinion,  as  well  as 
concrete  proposals.  In  some  areas,  the  report 
and  the  reaction  have  provided  reinforcement 
to  directions  already  chosen  by  the  ministry, 
which  will  be  reflected  in  accelerated  imple- 
mentation of  actions  along  these  lines. 

In  addition,  the  wide  response  to  the  Mus- 
tard report  has  helped  the  ministry  to  gain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  Ontario  health  com- 
munity's thinking.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
valuable  element  of  all.  Through  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  discussion,  we  can  move 
closer  to  realization  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization's definition  of  health  as  a  state  of 
complete  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease 
or  infirmity. 


INCREASES  IN  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCES 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  effective  May  1,  my 
ministry  is  taking  a  mmiber  of  steps  to  im- 
prove the  situation  for  recipients  of  family 
benefits  allowances  and  general  welfare  allow- 
ances. 

The  first  change  is  an  increase  in  allowance 
for  those  receiving  benefits  under  the  family 
benefits  and  general  welfare  assistance  pro- 
grammes. The  other  changes,  which  I  feel  are 
even  more  significant,  will  alter  the  focus  of 
the  family  benefits  programme  by  providing 
more  incentives  for  part-time  employment 
and  help  in  returning  to  the  work  force. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  At  long 
last. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmene:  Family  benefits  and 
general  welfare  assistance  rates  are  being  in- 
creased to  offset  the  loss  in  purchasing  power 
due  to  inflation.  This  move  is  in  line  with  the 
Throne  Speech  of  March  11,  1975.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  those  on  a  fixed  income 
from  inflation,  and  in  addition  it  comple- 
ments the  GAINS  increase  of  May  1.  For 
example,  under  the  new  rate  a  moth^  with 
three  children  aged  10  to  15  years  now  re- 
ceiving the  maximmn  under  family  benefits 
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will  get  an  increase  of  $45,  fear  a  monthly 
total  of  $423.  This  figure  does  not  include 
the  federal  family  allowance  of  $66.24,  which 
would  bring  the  gross  income  to  $489.24. 

The  cost  to  the  province  of  these  increased 
benefits  will  be  $30  million  for  the  1975- 
1976  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  monthly  bene- 
fits, I  am  introducing  additional  featiures  for 
those  receiving  family  benefits.  The  first  is  a 
back-to-school  allowance  of  $25  per  child 
for  children  four  to  12,  and  $50  per  child 
for  children  13  and  over. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It's  about 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  These  amounts  will 
help  meet  the  added  expenses  these  families 
face  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  still  think  it's  in  the  fall,  but 
one  begins  to  wonder. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Also  the  province  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  eye- 
glasses and  hearing  aids  for  those  receiving 
family  benefits  or  GAINS.  Previously  these 
items  were  provided  at  the  discretion  of  the 
municipalities. 

These  new  programmes  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $4.4  million. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
support,  the  family  benefits  programme  will 
now  furnish  increased  incentives  for  mothers 
wanting  to  work  part-time  and  further  assis- 
tance to  mothers  who  wish  to  return  to  work. 

Mothers  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
allowances  by  engaging  in  part-time  employ- 
ment will  be  provided  with  additional  in- 
centives. This  goal  will  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways.  First,  earned  income  may  be 
averaged  over  a  three-month  period.  The 
benefit  here  will  be  especially  valuable  for 
someone  who  has  the  opportunity  to  work 
for  short  periods  of  time,  for  example  at 
Christmas-time  or  during  seasonal  employ- 
ment periods.  Second,  I  am  introducing  a 
work  expenses  provision  to  cover  some  of  the 
actual  costs,  such  as  transportation  and  cloth- 
ing, incurred  by  working  part-time. 

The  second  incentive  programme  is  aimed 
at  mothers  desiring  a  full-time  return  to  the 
work  force.  This  programme  is  threefold. 
Cash  benefits  payable  under  family  benefits 
will  phase  out  during  the  first  three  months 
of  full-time  employment. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The 
ministry  is  not  raising  the  levels.  It  is  only 
$100  maximum  a  month. 


Mr.   Lewis:  What  a  put-on  that  is! 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  the  minister  not  raising 
the  level?  Why  isn't  he  raising  the  level  to 
$100  a  month? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  M*"'  Brunelle:  The  province  will  also 
continue  drug,  dental  and  OHIP  coverage 
during  this  period. 

Finally,  all  recipients  of  family  benefits 
who  leave  the  programme  and  later,  due  to 
circumstances  such  as  sickness,  loss  of  em- 
ployment and  so  forth,  require  help,  can 
reapply  directly  to  the  programme  any  time 
during  the  first  year. 

The  incentives  programme  has  a  cost  of 
$2.1  million  to  the  province. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  I 
am  introducing  today  will  mean  increased 
monetary  ben^ts  for  almost  50,000  on  family 
benefits  and  158,000  people  receiving  gen- 
eral welfare  assistance.  Changes  to  current 
programmes  will  mean  an  increased  benefit 
to  Ontario  residents  receiving  social  assist- 
ance of  $36.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975-1976. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  recognize  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services;  and  then  the  member 
for  Nipissing. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  members  of 
the  House  a  group  of  50  students  and 
several  staff  members  from  the  Martin  St. 
Senior  Public  School  in  Milton  who  are  with 
us  this  afternoon.  I  believe  some  are  in  each 
of  the  east  galleries  and  the  west  galleries. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  special  connection  with 
the  students  of  this  particular  school  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  school  I  attended  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  welcome  to  the  Legislature 
38  pupils  from  Temagami  Public  School 
along  with  three  of  their  teachers.  Mrs.  J. 
Klem  is  in  charge  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener. 


INCREASES  IN  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  following  the 
statement  that  was  made.   Can  the  minister 
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make  any  statement  now  with  respect  to  the 
other  7,300  persons  reported  to  be  receiving 
some  $70  less  in  benefits  than  they  other- 
wise would  under  the  GAINS  programmes 
as  a  result  of  this  diflBculty  in  describing 
disability  and  permanently  unemployable 
persons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  I'm  pleased  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may  give  a  bit  of  back- 
ground, the  hon.  members  will  recall  that 
about  two  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the 
mimicipalities,  we  transferred  about  12,000 
persons  who  were  classified  as  unemployable 
and  who  became  the  responsibility  of  the 
province.  Out  of  that  number,  I  believe  5,300 
have  been  transferred  from  that  category  to 
the  GAINS  programme. 

When  the  GAINS  programme  was  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
about  a  year  ago,  he  said  in  his  annoimce- 
ment  that  as  of  July  1,  1974,  I  believe,  those 
who  were  65  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
those  who  were  disabled— the  permanently 
disabled,  the  blind  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped who  would  therefore  have  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
abilities—they might  be  in  a  wheelchair  or 
they  might  have  extra  costs— should  be  con- 
sidered for  the  GAINS  programme.  Those 
were  the  reasons. 

Since  then,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  trans- 
ferred 5,300;  and,  as  I  indicated  in  our  esti- 
mates discussions  a  day  or  so  ago,  we  realize 
that  there  is  a  difficulty,  that  there  is  some- 
times a  very  thin  line  between  a  disabled 
person  and  one  who  is  permanently  unem- 
ployable; therefore,  we  are  going  to  broaden 
that  definition  and  have  only  one  definition. 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  hon.  members 
that  there  are  currently  more  than  7,000,  and 
a  certain  percentage  of  that  number  will  be 
transferred  to  the  GAINS  programme.  But 
there  are  a  certain  number  who  will  not;  and 
the  reason  they  will  not  is  that  they  really  do 
not  have  the  special  circumstances,  the  spe- 
cial disability  and  special  extraordinary  costs 
to  be  transferred. 

I  also  mentioned  during  our  estimates  that 
we  will  establish  a  review  board  in  various 
areas  of  the  province,  comprising  doctors  and 
perhaps  others  who  can  provide  social  in- 
formation, in  order  to  get  as  good  an  assess- 
ment as  possible  of  each  case  that  comes  to 
our  attention.  We  will  also  be  revising  the 
medical  form,  which  we  understand  could 
be  simplified.  These  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  very  near  future,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members  that  they  will  clarify 
the  issue.  I  think  they  will  be  accepted  by 
all.  I  hope  so. 


Mr.    Speaker:    A   supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  supplementary 
question  with  regard  to  the  minister's  state- 
ment about  the  announced  increase  in  bene- 
fits under  FBA.  Can  the  minister  guarantee 
me  that  the  change  will  restore  to  those 
people  on  FBA  the  purchasing  power  they 
held  four  years  ago?  Or  will  this  not  be  a 
catch-up  increase,  but  only  an  increase  to 
meet  the  inflation  of  the  past  few  months; 
which  it  hardly  does  because  it's  only  11  or 
12  per  cent,  whereas  the  rate  of  inflation  has 
been  at  least  that  high  and  the  catch-up  was 
needed  before  that  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  statement— and  hon.  members 
will  be  getting  copies  of  it— these  increases 
are  adjustments  to  compensate  for  the  rate  of 
inflation;  the  total  involved  is  $36.5  million. 
I  think  the  hon.  member  is  in  agreement 
with  the  back-to-school  allowances,  the  pro- 
vision of  hearing  aids  and  glasses  to  those  on 
family  benefits  and  GAINS.  There  are  other 
features  that  were  mentioned  in  the  budget 
with  respect  to  the  overall  picture,  such  as 
free  drugs  to  everyone  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  ths  450,000  low-income  wage  earners 
who  have  b.3en  removed  from  the  tax  rolls. 
All  of  these  are  benefits,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  who  are  on  social  assistaiice  or  who 
are  low  wage  earners  in  this  province. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further    questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Since  the  minister  will  recall 
that  the  single  most  urgent  request  made  to 
him  by  those  on  the  equivalent  of  mother's 
allowance  under  the  Family  Benefits  Act, 
apart  from  an  increase  in  the  allowance,  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  dollars  that 
they  could  earn  per  month  over  and  above 
the  allowance  for  which  they  would  not  then 
be  penalized,  why  did  he  not  increase  the 
number  of  dollars  rather  than  institute  the 
travel  costs?  Why  did  he  not  increase  the 
number  of  dollars,  since  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment not  a  penny  but  makes  a  world  of 
difference  to  the  recipient? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  cost  factor.  The  hon.  member  knows  that 
in  October  we  increased  the  earnings  exemp- 
tion by  $50  for  one  person  and  $100  per 
family,  which  is  about  one  of  the  most  gener- 
ous   earning    ceilings    in    Canada,    although 
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there  might  be  another  province  where  it  is 
higher. 

This  subject  was  discussed  again  last  week 
at  the  federal-provincial  conference  in  Ot- 
tawa. There  were  certain  guidelines  under 
the  Canada  Assistance  Plan  involving  the 
federal  government,  in  conjunction  with  the 
provinces;  this  is  one  of  the  areas,  one  of  the 
several  guidelines,  presently  under  discussion 
with  senior  officials  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. As  the  member  may  have  noticed  in 
my  statement,  we  have  added  $30,  I  believe, 
for  working  expenses  in  addition  to  the  $100. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sorry,  the 
minister  is  not  answering  the  question.  If  he 
allowed  people  on  mothers'  allowance  to  earn 
$150  more  per  month  before  they  were  penal- 
ized, or  had  deductions  made,  rather  than 
$100,  what  would  it  cost  the  government  in 
comparison  with  the  immense  economic  relief 
for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  The  reason  is  if 
we  raise  the  exemption;  for  instance  at  pre- 
sent, as  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  a  mother 
with  three  children  will  now  be  receiving 
with  our  increases  plus  the  family  allowances, 
$489.24.  She  can  earn  $100  extra  and  that 
would  bring  her  to  $589.24  plus  $30  in 
expenses. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  not  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  we  raise  that  too 
much,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  this  is  an  important  thing,  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  this  province  to- 
day  who   are  working  at  very  low  salaries. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Ah! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  the  government  should  raise 
its  minimum  wage  and  not  discriminate 
against  these  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  to  keep  a 
balance  and  this  is  a  valid  point,  if  we  wish 
to  provide  incentives  to  keep  people  working. 

Mr,  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  If  that  is 
true,  why  doesn't  the  goverrmient  make  the 
executives— 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  giving  increases 
to  those  who  need  them.  They  have  a  choice 
—do  they  want  to  look  after  dieir  children  or 
do  they  want  to  get  into  the  work  force. 
There    are    incentives    for    part-time    work. 

This,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  in  conjunction  with 
this  whole  very  complex  question  and  what 


we  are  doing  here  is  in  line  with  what  is 
being  done  in  other  provinces,  but  we  are 
ahead. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  One  further  supple- 
mentary, Mr,  Speaker, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nipissing 
with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  A  short  question  in  regard 
to  his  announcement  insofar  as  it  concerns 
averaging  over  three  months  the  incomes 
those  on  mothers  allowance  will  have  earned 
above  the  allowance:  Does  this  now  make 
them  equal  with  other  family  benefit  re- 
cipients as  far  as  averaging  is  concerned; 
or  are  some  of  the  other  recipients  allowed 
to  average  over  a  longer  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I'm  not  sure  I  vmder- 
stood  the  member's  question.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  extending  the  three-month 
period  to  all  recipients  of  family  benefits. 
We  had  it  before  for  the  blind  and  for  those 
who  were  on  rehabilitation  vocational  train- 
ing. We  are  extending  this  to  all  those  under 
family  benefits. 

Mr.  R,  S.  Smith:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  answer  then  is  all  family  bene- 
fits recipients  are  on  the  same  basis  for  the 
three  months'  averaging? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That's  right, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  could  tell  us  or  give  us  some 
assurance  that  when  these  additional  grants 
are  being  paid  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Irvine)  is  not  going  to  grab 
a  substantial  share  of  them  for  rents  paid  to 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
members  knows,  we  pay  the  amount  for 
family  benefits  recipients.  If  Ontario  Housing 
is,  say  $50,  we  pay  that  $50, 

Mr,  Singer:  The  minister  didn't  answer. 
Is  there  going  to  be  an  actual  cash  benefit 
to  tenants  of  Ontario  Housing  or  is  the 
Minister  of  Housing  going  to  grab  that  for 
his  increased  rent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  member  would 
have  to  ask  the  minister. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  the  private  land- 
owners? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  means 
the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  won't  take  it  all,  just 
70  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  private  landowners  will 
take  it  all. 

FAMILY  UNITY  MONTH 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
great  helmsman,  Mr.  Speaker— of  the!  Premier. 
I  am  wondtering  if  he  can  advise  us  what  the 
costs  in  the  newspapers  have  been  for  the 
publishing  of  the  advertisements,  some  quar- 
ter page  in  size  usually,  announcing  that  May 
is  family  unity  month  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  get 
that  for  the  member.  I  am  sure  the  member 
for  Kitchener,  knowing  his  own  background 
and  very  great  commitment  to  these  things, 
would  be  totally  in  support  of  family  imity 
month  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  during  the 
month  of  May.  I  am  delighted  to  have  him 
really  endorsing  this.  It's  the  first  time,  I 
think,  that  the  government,  by  way  of  proc- 
lamation, has  supported  this  sort  of  effort. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  that  I  have  been  asked  this— 

'Mr.  Lewis:  Quite  a  refreshing  change  from 
violence. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  doesn't  like  families— is  that 
what  the  Premier  is  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  saying  I  think 
the  member  for  Kitchener  likes  families.  I 
am  sure  he  and— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  members  opposite 
would  all  support  this  concept. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  safe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that-  ^ 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  were  approached  to 
consider  this  and  issue  this  proclamation,  that 
has  been  done  in  several  odier  jurisdictions- 


Mr.  Ruston:  In  an  election  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  matter  was  supported 
by  all  the  denominations  and  all  churches  in 
this  province,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to 
take  the  opporttmity  of  saying  in  a  very 
personal  way,  I  totally  support  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  wonderful  concept,  and  I'm  sure  I  speak 
for  all  members  in  this  House  when  I  say  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  any  of  the  members 
opposite  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  order.  The 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  with  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Martel:  Has  the  Premier  got  them  do- 
ing that  for  him  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  were  asked  to  do  it, 
yes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary  of  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  Since  Tm  sure  there  is 
not  a  party  or  a  member  who  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  goals  of  supporting  the  family, 
I  wonder  whether  the  government  is  now 
prepared  to  act  to  protect  those  famihes  in 
Ontario  who  are  shut  out  of  one-half  of  the 
accommodation  in  our  big  cities  because  of 
the  discrimination  of  landlords? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
that  is  not  perhaps  a  supplementary,  but 
since  the  member  for  Ottavv^  Centre  always 
tries  to  express  the  point  of  view,  in  the  ques- 
tions he  asks,  that  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
lated to  the  initial  question,  I  vdll  answer  him 
very  simply  by  saying  this:  This  government 
has  a  better  record  than  any  in  Canada,  in- 
cluding the  ones  to  which  the  member  is 
more  philosophically  related  than  this  one, 
in  terms  of  providing  accommodation  for  the 
people  that  we  represent,  and  the  member 
knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  My  God,  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  found  two  places  to  live 
in  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Coming  from  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  it's  a 
surprise  it  wasn't  called  the  "family  compact." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  appreciate  the  Premier's 
answer  as  he  proceeds  to  continue  to  become 
the  greatest  Tory  ever  sold.  Perhaps  I  could 
turn  to  the  Minister  of  Consvuner  and  Com- 
mercial Relations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  a  very  good  line. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Watarloo  North):  It  won't 
sell  any  laundry. 


LIQUOR  LICENCE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Has  the  minister  received 
certain  correspondence,  particidarly  from  cer- 
tain ethnic  groups,  with  respect  to  establish- 
ing an  advisory  council  to  the  minister  with 
respect  to  the  representations  that  coiJd  be 
made  from  ethnic  clubs  and  others,  dealing 
with  the  liquor  laws  and  their  particular  en- 
forcement or  development— not  only  for 
ethnic  groups  but  perhaps  through  the  Legion 
branches  and  the  other  private  clubs— that 
might  resolve  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  coming  up  in  the  administration  of  the 
Liquor  Licensing  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  I  introduced  the  two  liquor  laws  which 
are  now  on  the  order  paper,  I  announced  that 
since  there  were  about  170,000  special  occa- 
sion permits  being  issued  in  tne  province 
every  year,  that  a  special  advisory  committee 
to  the  minister  would  be  set  up  to  deal 
specifically  with  those  types  of  permits.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  received  the  representations  to 
which  the  hon.  member  refers  and  we  will 
be  giving  consideration  to  the  request. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  broad  cross-section  of 
society  represented  on  the  advisory  board, 
and  I  think  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
and  the  House  that  we  will  be  very  favour- 
ably inclined  toward  giving  representation  on 
that  committee  to  the  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


PORTRAYAL  OF  VIOLENCE  BY 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Premier,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Premier  will  have  seen 
that  Scott  Young,  when  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment on  the  royal  commission  which  the 
Premier  has  established,  announced  that  he 
would  cease  the  publication  of  his  column, 
since  he  found  it  to  be  a  likely  conflict  of 
interest  to  be  involved  both  in  the  media  and 
in  a  commission  examining  the  media. 

Since  Judy  LaMarsh  is  in  active  negotia- 
tions with  the  C3C— one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant media  purveyors  in  the  country— since  I 
understand  that  she's  in  active  negotiation  for 
the  purpose  of  the  possible  hosting  of  "This 
Country  in  the  Morning,"  does  the  Premier 


not  think  the  groimd  rules  which  Scott  Young 
so  appropriately  set  for  himself,  might  also 
be  applied  to  the  chairperson  of  the  royal 
commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  a  parallel.  I  haven't  discussed  this 
with  Miss  LaMarsh  at  all  as  it  relates  to  any 
particular  programme.  I  must  confess  that  I 
don't  listen  to  or  watch— is  it  watch? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Listen,  as  a  rule;  Michael  En- 
right  will  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  listened  to  by  families  every 
morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  listen,  if  the  member 
for  Downsview  is  opposed  to  families,  say  so. 
I  make  no  apologies  for  our  support  of  fami- 
lies. I  make  none  whatsoever.  I  happen  to 
think  they  are  pretty  great. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Is  that  going 
to  be  the  Premier's  campaign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  must  confess  that  on 
days  they  create  certain  problems,  but  I  am 
not  opposed  to  families. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  has  the  Premier  got 
against  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Bennett)? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Getting  back  to  Miss  La- 
Marsh,  is  this  on  radio? 

Mr.  Lewis:  "This  Country  in  the  Morning" 
is  a  radio  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  have  been  on  it, 
that's  right.  It  is  very  pleasant.  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  any  real  parallel.  I'll  think  about 
it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  With  Miss  LaMarsh. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Apart  from  whether  or  not  there 
may  be  a  question  of  conflict  of  interest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  see  it  but— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  sure  I  do.  I  don't  really 
know  how  to  evaluate  it,  although  I  think 
what  Scott  Young  did  was  appropriate. 
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Is  the  Premier  at  all  concerned  about  it 
being  possible  to  combine  a  programme  of 
that  demanding  a  scope— and  it  is;  when 
Peter  Gzowski  and  Mike  Enright  have  done 
it,  they  have  started  at  5:36  in  the  morning 
and  gone  eight  or  10  hours  or  more— with  a 
royal  commission  over  a  period  of  18  months? 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Get  some 
input. 

Mr.  Reid:  All  she  is  going  to  do  is  collect 
the  money. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  fair  income,  I  will  admit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  the  hon.  member 
has  a  thing  about  the  payments  made  to 
chairmen  of  royal  commissions.  I  don't  want 
to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  he  has  made  a 
point  of  it.  I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  don't 
know  what  the  total  will  be,  but  I  will  try  to 
get  one  before  this  session  concludes. 

I  would  only  say  that  if  one  measures  what- 
ever that  total  cost  is  against  the  cost  to 
society  today  with  respect  to  violent  crime 
and  with  respect  to  those  things  that  are  hap- 
pening in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  one  is 
talking  a  minimal  amount  of  money  in  total 
cost. 

Mr.  Martel:  Then  the  government  might 
clear  up  some  of  the  poverty  in  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  think  of  the  parents  of  that  young 
person  in  Scarborough. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  going  to  take  it 
one  step  too  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  a  bit.  The  member  is 
taking  it  too  far  himself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  Premier  suggesting  the 
royal  commission  will  do  anything  for  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  something  about  it.  Do 
some  real  things  about  law  and  order  and 
not  appoint  a  royal  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  this 
has  become  a  debate.  Does  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  a  further  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  hypocrisy  postively  reeks 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Does  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  have  a  further 
question? 


SULPHUR  DIOXIDE  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  of  the  Premier;  I  daren't. 
Most  of  the  ministers  of  whom  I  wanted  to 
ask  questions  aren't  here.  I  have  just  one  of 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

Did  the  minister  notice  the  picket  that  was 
set  up  outside  the  Natvural  Resources  office 
in  Sudbury  yesterday?  It  may  be  going  on 
today;  I  frankly  don't  know.  Does  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  know  if  the  picket  is 
still  outside  the  Natural  Resources  office? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  went  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  picket  was  protesting 
against  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  emis- 
sion in  Falconbridge  being  some  13  times 
about  the  permissible  level.  Since  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  health  standards  are  now  in  his 
ministry,  what  does  the  minister  intend  to 
do  to  bring  Natural  Resources  into  line  and 
the  company  into  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
have  any  fast  answer  for  that  one  in  Sud- 
bury. I  suppose  the  attempts  to  put  sulphur 
dioxide  up  into  the  upper  atmosphere  have 
been  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  in  the  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  At  this  point  in  time,  I 
think  it  can  be  said  there  has  been  no  tech- 
nologically feasible  method  of  eliminating 
sulphur  dioxide,  under  any  conditions,  in- 
cluding scrubbers,  that  has  worked.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  do  it,  but  to  date  they 
have  not  proved  successful. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  we  are  talking 
about  in-plant  gas  and  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  stuff  that  is  going  up  the  stack? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  thought  he  was  talking 
about  out-plant  gas  in  that  case.  I  can  take 
a  look  at  in-plant  gas  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Could  he?  Good.  I  have  no 
further  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


STEEP  ROCK  MINES 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development. 

Can  he  tell  us  at  what  stage  the  Lake  St. 
Joe  project  of  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  is? 
What  is  the  holdup  and  what  has  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  do  to  see  that  project  go 
forward? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  study  being  undertaken.  At  the  present 
time,  the  study  is  being  held  up  because  of 
the  participation  the  Indian  community  wishes 
to  have  in  respect  of  that  study.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  just  discussing  it  with 
the  Indian  community.  Indeed  we  offered 
the  Indian  community  an  opportunity  to  give 
us  their  views  as  to  how  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence should  include  those  matters  which  they 
think  should  be  included. 

It  seem  to  me  I  saw  a  letter  on  my  desk 
this  morning.  It  awaits  a  study.  I  am  not 
suggesting  to  the  member  that  the  Steep 
Rock  project  is  necessarily  going  ahead;  there 
are  many  things  which  have  to  be  done  before 
they  would  consider  proceeding. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  member,  too,  that 
he  might  concern  himself  with  those  matters 
which  some  of  the  Indian  community  are 
concerning  themselves  with  in  that  area.  They 
are  not  too  anxious  that  we  proceed  "as 
hastily,"  as  they  put  it,  as  we  would  like. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter providing  any  funds  for  them  so  they  can 
do  their  own  studies  and  have  some  input 
into  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaks,  it  isn't 
liecessary  to  provide  them  with  funds.  There 
is  no  point  in  the  government  having  con- 
sultants do  the  job  and  then  having  some 
other  group  do  their  ovm  consulting  at  tre- 
mendous cost  to  the  taxpayer.  What  we  have 
done  is  offer  to  have  their  views  incorporated 
into  the  terms  of  reference.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  satisfy  the  Indian  community  in 
respect  to  having  their  concerns  looked  into. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 


ORG  BRIBERY  CHARGES 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  the  Attorney  General,  arising  out 
of  my  question  of  March  25  when  I  asked 
the  Attorney  General  if  any  of  the  companies 
dealing  with  the  employees  of  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  who  had  been  convicted  of  accept- 
ing bribes  had  been  charged.  At  that  time  the 
minister  said  he  wasn't  so  sure  and  would 
check.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  can  now  say 
whether  any  of  the  companies  which  have 
bribed  the  convicted  employees  of  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  have,  in  fact,  been  charged? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  I 
didn't  get  back  to  the  member  specifically  as 
a  result  of  his  question,  which  arose  some 


weeks  ago.  I  am  advised  that  at  present  there 
are  seven  companies  which  have  been 
charged,  and  there  may  be  other  charges 
pending.  There  is  an  investigation  still  con- 
tinuing. 

Sorry  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nipissing. 


OTTAWA  CENTRE  FOR  THE  RETARDED 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  or  Community  and 
Social  Services.  Would  the  minister  explain 
if  his  ministry  has  cut  ofiF  the  funding  for  the 
Ottawa-based  centre  for  adult  retarded;  and 
if  this  is  the  case,  why  this  action  has  been 
taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  not  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  suspended— I  think  his 
words  were  "cut  off  assistance  to  the  Ottawa 
retarded  centre."  This  is  a  centre  for  the 
mentally  retarded? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  The  adult  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  not  aware  of  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 


MINES  HEALTH  STUDY 

Mr.  M.  C.  Genua  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health  arising 
out  of  the  report  tabled  yesterday  inquiring 
into  the  hazards  at  Elliot  Lake  uranium 
mines.  Now  that  the  minister  has  alerted 
973  miners  by  testing,  would  he  take  under 
consideration  a  programme  to  locate  the 
14,127  miners  who  are  no  longer  in  the  in- 
dustry and  may  not  be  aware  of  the  hazards 
they  face? 

Hon.  Mr.  MiUer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
difficult,  as  I  am  sure  the  member  knows, 
to  locate  all  the  people  who  may  have  been 
exposed  but  of  the  things  we  tried  to  do 
in  that  report  was  to  get  as  much  information 
as  we  could  on  those  who  had  some  evidence 
at  least  of  work  risk  before  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board. 

I  don't  know  how  feasible  or  possible  it  is 
to  contact  others.  We  hope  and  trust  they 
are  getting  some  routine  examinations  in 
their  present  places  of  employment.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  interested  in  their  health  care  and 
if  the  member  can  help  me  work  out  a 
practical  way,  I'd  be  glad  to  look  at  it. 
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I  have  to  say  before  I  sit  down,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  discovered  the  other  member 
from  that  area  quoted  me  as  being  a  dim 
bulb   in   an  unlit   chandelier  this   week. 

Mr,  Breithaupt:  You  could  try  the  news- 
papers;  and  place   ads  to  find  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  A  dim  bulb.  That's  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laugliren),  I 
think  it  was.  Was  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  a  nice  turn  of  phrase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He  was  in  my  riding  and 
described  me  as  a  dim  bulb  in  an  tmlit 
chandelier. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Highly  inappropriate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  want  to  know- 
Mr.    Foulds:    Perfect   turn   of  phrase. 
Mr.  Martel:  I  would  never  admit  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  to  point  out  that 
at  least  there's  some  potential  if  one  is  still 
a  dim  bulb.  The  voltage  may  be  raised;  and 
secondly,  it's  better  than  being  a  burnt  out 
bulb  in  a  powerless  machine. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cerma:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary;  the  member 
for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  should  know 
about  machines. 

Mr.  Germa:  Is  the  Minister  of  Health  not 
aware  that  precedent  has  been  set  in  a 
similar  situation,  whereby  his  government  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  trying  to 
locate  people  all  over  Europe  and  Canadia 
who  were  involved  in  the  sinter  plant  catas- 
trophe in  the  International  Nickel  Co.?  Now 
why  doesn't  he  direct  some  of  that  "save 
the  bacon"  money  into  a  programme  to  find 
these  miners  who  are  no  longer  at  Elliot 
Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  is  assuming  we  aren't,  and  I  can't 
say  we  are  or  we  aren't.  I  would  be  glad 
to  check  with  Dr.  Stewart  of  the  WCB  who 
happens  to  have,  I  think,  the  best  contact 
with  those  other  people  who  have  potential 
trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


LONDON  PAIN  CUNIC 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Now 
that  Dr.  Spoerrel  has  written  him  regarding 
the  closing  of  the  London  Pain  Clinic,  some- 
thing about  which  the  minister  knew  nothing 
the  other  week,  vdll  he  reconsider  this  matter, 
as  this  has  been  an  important  facility  for  all 
southwestern  Ontario  and  its  closing  will 
be  a  hardship  to  those  people  who  have  re- 
ceived help  from  this  clinic  in  tihe  last  three 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
willing  to  reconsider  things,  but  I  think  the 
member  has  to  realize  it  was  not  our  fimding 
that  was  withdrawn.  Does  he  accept  tl^t? 
It  was  PSI  fimding  on  an  experimental  basis— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  and  the  problem  witih 
experiments  is  that  when  they  are  withdrawn 
there  is  always  a  hue  and  cry  to  have  the 
service  continued.  What  I  have  to  do  is  assess 
the  value  of  that  service  and  whether  I  could 
make  it  generally  available.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  I  have  to  do  before  I  can  make 
that  decision. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Dr.  Spoerrel  has  made  it  clear  this  was  not 
an  experimental  clinic  but  a  patient  treatment 
clinic  which  bore  good  results.  As  he  states 
in  his  letter  to  the  minister  no  one  has  really 
given  him  the  criteria  on  which  he  can  make 
application  to  receive  funds;  he  has  only 
been  told  that  on  the  basis  on  which  he  had 
submitted  an  application  he  was  rejected. 
Now  he  says  his  letter  wasn't  answered. 
Siu-ely  this  is  not  too  diflBcult  that  they  can't 
get  together  and  see  w'hetlier  this  thing  can't 
be  established.  Will  the  minister  do  that 
personally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
cases  a  request  of  this  type  goes  to  the  hos- 
pital in  the  area  in-  which  it  is  located,  as 
the  member  knows,  and  it  is  the  hospital  that 
endorses  or  doesn't  endorse  the  request.  An 
attempt  to  end  run  is  often  made  by  spe- 
cialists. I  bet  there  is  not  one  hospital  in 
Ontario  where  there  isn't  a  doctor  wanting 
some  specialized  services  that  maybe  his 
board  is  not  yet  in  favour  of.  That's  one  of 
the  other  things  I  have  to  take  accoimt  of. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   member   for   Windsor 

West. 
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STATUS  OF  WINDSOR  CIVIL  SERVANT 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the 
Premier  aware  of  the  appeal  before  the 
cabinet  for  some  two  months  now  on  behalf 
of  Andrew  Putnocki,  a  civil  servant  from  the 
rehab  division  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices in  Windsor,  an  appeal  to  restore  some 
justice  and  remuneration  to  this  civil  servant 
on  his  attempted  firing  some  2%  years  ago?  Is 
the  Premier  further  aware  that  he  has  never 
been  properly  fired  and  the  divisional  court 
has  been  severely  critical  of  the  procedures 
the  ministry  attempted  to  use?  When  might 
we  expect  to  have  an  answer  to  this  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shall  find  out  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


NEW  ONTARIO  HYDRO 
HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  or  the  Premier:  In  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  new  Hydro  building, 
Mr.  Moog  was  to  receive  after-tax  profits  of 
$5.4  million.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier, 
is  Canada  Square  going  to  be  allowed  to  raise 
$45  million  against  the  security  of  the  build- 
ing without  investing  that  amount  of  money 
and  without  abatement  of  rental  to  Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  frankly 
I  don't  quite  understand  the  question.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  member  might  state  it  again.  I 
am  not  being  facetious;  I  don't  really  know 
what  it  is  he  is  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
is  this.  If  Mr.  Moog  only  invests,  say,  $33 
million  in  the  project,  is  he  going  to  be 
allowed  to  raise,  against  the  security  of 
Hydro,  $45  million  without  abatement  of 
rental  to  Hydro?  In  other  words,  is  there  go- 
ing to  be  a  repayment  to  Hydro  of  the  in- 
creased profits  of  the  capital  gain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  really  don't  think 
there  is  much  sense  to  the  question,  but  as  I 
understand  it- 
Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Or  the 
questioner. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  controls  does  the 
Premier  have  on  this  guy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand     it— perhaps     the     member     for 


Downsview  might  be  able  to  clarify  it  for 
him,  I  don't  know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Isn't  he  their  solicitor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  there  is  a  rent  paid 
on  the  square  footage  and  I  forget  what  the 
rent  is.  I  read  in  the  paper— and  I  only  go 
by  press  reports— it's  around  $4.80  a  square 
foot,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  What  does 
the  Premier  think  he  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  also  read  that  com- 
parable rentals  were  now  around  $9  a  square 
foot.  I  don't  know  whether  that's  accurate  or 
not.  I  don't  know  the  extent  of  the  mortgage 
financing.  All  I  can  recall  from  the  contract 
itself,  as  it  was  discussed,  is  that  there  was  so 
much  per  square  foot  that  Hydro  was  paying. 
I  gather  from  the  press  reports  it  turns  out 
to  be  fairly  reasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  great  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  select  committee  over  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Moog  was  going  to  raise  $45  million 
with  only  an  investment  of  $33  million  and 
they  were  concerned  about  it.  Who's  pro- 
tecting us  at  this  point? 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  What's  the 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  A  question  of  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  Premier  satis- 
fied that  his  election  pledge  to  the  people  of 
Cornwall,  regarding  the  expansion  of  St. 
Lawrence  College,  has  been  honoured,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  final  decision  has 
still  been  made  regarding  the  expansion,  no 
contracts  have  been  called  and  no  tenders 
have  been  let,  even  in  view  of  the  Premier's 
stated  recognition  of  the  need  of  the  ex- 
pansion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  there's  any  question  as  to  what  I  said 
when  I  was  visiting  that  delightful  com- 
munity. I  think  I  recall  being  at  a  public 
meeting  reading  a  letter  that  was  sent  from 
the  ministry  to— who  was  it  to?  Fr.  Villeneuve? 

Mr.  Samis:  A  familiar  name  over  there 
now? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  rings  a  bell.  I  under- 
stand, and  I'm  only  going  by  reports  again, 
we  may  be  hearing  more  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  won't  help  the  Tories. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  That's  one  riding 
we're  going  to  get  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —whatever  was  stated  in 
that  letter  still  is  the  case.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  (Mr.  Auld),  I'm  sure 
he  could  help  him  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Stormont  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Samis:  Can  the  Premier,  regardless  of 
who  the  member  is,  make  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Cornwall  that  the  project 
will  be  initiated  before  the  next  election? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  did  it  in  the  House  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
comes  to  government  policies  and  decisions, 
we  never  play  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Samis:  Never?  Not  even  in  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Has  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  received  from  the  board 
of  education  of  North  York  its  recommenda- 
tions in  relation  to  the  co-ordination  of  the 
parochial  schools  and  the  public  school  sys- 
tem? If  he  has  received  those  recommnda- 
tions  has  he  as  yet  come  to  a  conclusion? 
What,  if  anything,  is  his  department  going 
to  do  about  this  problem? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  ( Minister  of  Education ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
North  York  board  asking  eight  questions. 
W'e're  preparing  a  reply  which  will  be  going 
to   them   the   first   of   next   week. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  are 
questions  going  on  up  here.  We  would  re- 
quest fewer  interjections.  The  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
could  the  minister  advise  whether  or  not  we 


can  reasonably  expect  a  viable  system  to  be 
in  operation,  say,  at  the  cormnencement  of 
the    next   school   term    in    September? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  that,  of  course,  rests  not  with  me  but 
with  the  North  York  board  and  the  Jewish 
schools.  I  think  the  ground  rules  that  we 
would  apply  will  be  very  clear,  and  I  think 
they're  probably  very  clear  at  the  present 
time.  Whether  a  system  can  be  developed 
will   rest  with  those  two  parties. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  minister  table  what 
he  sends  back  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'll  be  happy  to  table  the 
letter   as   soon   as   I   send   it   next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


ORGAN  DONOR  DECLARATIONS 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development,  related 
to  the  announcement  on  Tuesday  by  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions (Mr.  Rhodes)  about  the  availability  of 
donor  consent  forms  on  drivers'  licences.  Can 
arrangements  be  made  to  enable  a  motorist 
to  exchange  easily  his  2% -year-old  or  even 
three-year-old  licence  for  one  with  the  new 
forms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
a  question  which  should  properly  be  directed 
to  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. Rather  than  trouble  the  hon. 
member  to  repeat  the  question  again  when 
the  minister  is  here,  I  pledge  to  draw  it  to 
the  attenion  of  the  minister.  I'm  sure  he  will 
reply  to  the  hon.  member  when  he  gets  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


WINDSOR  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
great  discontent  and  unrest  expressed  by 
many  residents  in  the  Windsor  area,  by  let- 
ter to  both  him  and  the  Premier,  concerning 
the  closing  of  certain  facilities  in  hospitals  in 
the  city  of  Windsor?  Is  the  minister  giving 
serious  consideration  to  abandoning  the 
original  proposals  so  that  the  hospitals  can 
continue  to  function  in  their  present  fashion 
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in   providing   excellent   service   to   the   com- 
munity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  this 
is  the  third  time  we've  talked  about  basically 
the  same  issue.  I'm  certainly  aware  of  the 
reaction  in  the  community  and  I've  said  be- 
fore that  I  have  not  issued  a  set  of  orders 
for  Windsor,  but  rather  that  our  ministry 
stafF  set  out  certain  recommendations  for 
change. 

The  gentleman  who  normally  sits  on  the 
member's  left,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
(Mr.  Roy),  during  debates  on  the  budget  has 
at  times  accused  me  of  not  doing  any  of 
these  things,  of  not  having  the  courage  to 
go  ahead  and  carry  out  the  rationalization  of 
hospital  systems  in  Ontario.  I  have  had  to  say 
that,  in  fact,  it  takes  time  and  patience. 

This  is  one  of  those  areas  where  even  the 
editorials  in  the  Windsor  paper,  as  the  mem- 
ber will  agree,  say  it's  time  to  do  something. 
Does  the  member  agree  to  that?  Does  he 
agree  that  the  Windsor  papers  have  said  that? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  Windsor  Star  editorials. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  just  saying  that  even 
the  editorials  in   the  Windsor  paper  agreed 
it  was  time  for  the  ministry  to  do  something- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  didn't  say  that  the 
ministry  should  close  Riverview. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  not  sure  that  the  dis- 
cussions, which  are  starting  now,  are  going  to 
result  in  the  changes  programmed  by  my  staff, 
but  at  least  I  hope  the  reaction  we  get  will 
permit  us  to  make  changes  that  will  use  the 
present  plant  better  and  more  economically. 
That's  our  overall  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
by  distributing  the  chronic  care  patients  from 
Riverview  Hospital  and  scattering  them  to  the 
four  hospitals  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  he  is 
breaking  up  a  very  efficient  and  effective 
health  service  delivery  team  and  that  this  will 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  senior  citizens  who 
need  the  services  of  Riverview  Hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  staff  of  that  hospital,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  great  appreciation  for  the  deficiencies  in  its 
plant  and  an  understanding  of  the  surplus 
services  in  other  hospitals.  When  one  can't 
achieve  the  ideal  with  the  existing  plant,  I 
think  it's  incumbent  upon  me  at  least  to  make 
better  use  of  what  is  there. 


Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Does  it  seem  reasonable  to 
the  minister  that  obstetrics  should  be  removed 
from  the  one  hospital,  Grace,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  the  finest  maternity  care 
in  the  city  and  which  was  founded  as  and 
started  out  to  be  a  maternity  hospital? 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  in  family  unity  month  to 
boot. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  ministry  doesn't  worry 
about  the  family. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  feel  wedded  to  any 
specific  change  shown  by  our  staff.  Our  staff 
in  frustration,  in  a  sense,  have  outlined  what 
they  feel  is  needed. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
prior  to  that  letter  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
hospitals  to  agree  upon  a  plan— I'm  svire  the 
member  is  aware  of  that— but  without  much 
success.  If  all  this  does  is  make  those  hospitals 
reappraise  their  own  priorities  and  come  to  us 
with  a  better  plan,  I  will  be  delighted.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  saying  any  specific  change  will 
be  done,  but  simply  the  changes  are  needed 
and  let's  look  at  the  response  to  that  and  see 
what  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF  CIVIL 
SERVANTS 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Premier. 
Will  he  use  all  of  the  powers  of  his  office  to 
change  the  Public  Service  Act  in  order  that 
people  like  the  justice  of  the  peace  from 
Grimsby,  like  the  young  man  from  Hamilton 
and  a  number  of  other  people  who  are  within 
the  public  service  are  not  forced  to  give  up 
either  their  jobs  or  their  political  affiliations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
already  has  been  a  statement  made  on  this  in 
the  House.  Certainly  we're  interested- 
Mr.  Deans:  There  has  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  related  some  of  these  thoughts  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Minister  of  Revenue  said 
he  would  keep  everyone  from  having  those 
rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  re- 
views of  these  things  are  always  necessary, 
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but  I  cannot  give  a  commitment  to  use  all  of 
the  powers  of  myi  oflBce  to  completely  alter 
things  when  there  are,  without  any  question, 
some  areas  where  I  don't  think  people  should 
be  in  certain  jobs  and  working  for  certain 
political  parties. 

While  I'm  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  know  from  the  member  for 
Wentworth  who  his  tailor  is.  It's  very  de- 
lightful and  very  attractive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Midnight  cowboy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  a  used  line. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  his  hair- 
dresser? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  apologize  for  not  wearing  a 
tie.  I  couldn't  find  one  to  go  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  all  part  of  the  image. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  no  excuse. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  nice  to  be  friendly,  but  this 
is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  Would  the 
Premier  then  consider  a  moratorimn  on  the 
application  of  that  law,  until  such  time  as 
the  government  has  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  categories  and  to  establish  some  more 
reasonable  regulation  or  law  related  to  parti- 
cipation in  the  democratic  political  processes, 
and  work  vdth  the  civil  servants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  declaring  a  mora- 
torium on  the  application  of  a  law  that  is  on 
the  books.  Yes,  I  question  the  principle  of 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 


ONTARIO  LOTTERY 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  brief 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation:  FoUovdng  the  question  I'd  asked 
with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  ad- 
vertising programme  for  Wintario,  can  the 
minister  now  advise  us,  since  additional  ad- 
vertisements seem  to  be  coming  thick  and 
fast,  whether  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
advertise  somewhat  less,  if  the  project  is  in- 
deed as  successful  as  it  appears  it  is  becom- 
ing? 

Hon,  R.  Welch  (Minister  of  Cidtinre  and 
Recreation):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member 
will  know,  we  established  by  legislation  the 
Ontario  Lottery  Corp.  and  assigned  some  re- 
sponsibilities to  them  for  decisions  such  as 
Aese. 


I  would  offer  a  personal  opinion  that  not- 
withstanding the  initial  success,  there  is 
always  the  question  of  keeping  in  mind  that 
there  vdll  be  a  draw  every  other  Thursday  in 
the  province.  So  there  will  have  to  be  some 
necessity  of  advertising  in  order  to  sustain 
this  interest.  But  I  know  that  as  a  result  of 
the  question  that  the  member  for  Kitchener 
raised  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  sent  that  down 
to  the  lottery  corporation  and  asked  them  to 
review  that.  I  don't  have  any  report  today, 
but  I  would  caution  the  member,  as  I  say, 
that  initial  success  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
sustained  success.  There  woiJd  have  to  be  a 
certain  supportive  advertising  programme  to 
keep  the  facts  of  Wintario  before  the  people 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Supplementary:  Since  I 
would  agree  that  initial  success  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  sustained  success,  would  the 
minister  at  least  ensiure  that  we  have  no  par- 
ticular political  connotation  in  the  ads,  and 
that  the  little  check  mark  over  the  "we  all 
win,"  which  didn't  give  sustained  success  in 
the  last  federal  election  for  the  minister's 
party,  perhaps  could  be  removed? 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  member  for  real? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  think  that 
Charlie  Farquharson  is  non-partisan,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  may  be  that  simply  since  he  had 
his  fingers  crossed,  he  wasn't  able  to  dot  the 
"i"  just  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  probably  a  New  Demo- 
crat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


SPEECH  BY  PREMIER'S  EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Premier.  Doesn't  the  Premier 
think  it  inappropriate  for  his  executive  assis- 
tant to  use  extracts  from  letters  tlie  Premier 
has  received,  in  which  people  writing  with 
very  real  concerns  have  expressed  those  in 
somewhat  illiterate  terms  and  perhaps  with 
some  malapropisms?  Doesn't  he  feel  it  in- 
appropriate for  his  executive  assistant  to  ridi- 
cule those  people  in  an  attempt  to  warm  up 
an  audience  at  Tourism  '75? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
What  is  he  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  shall  read  it  and  fiiid  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 
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CITIZENS  INQUIRY  BRANCH 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation.  Will  the  minister  review  one  of 
his  departments,  the  citizens  inquiry  branch, 
to  see  for  himself  what  a  waste  of  money  this 
is  for  the  taxpayers,  and  to  see  what  it  costs 
the  taxpayers  of  the  province  for  each  special 
inquiry?  Would  he  also  assure  himself  that 
that  particular  department  isn't  overly  staffed 
with  one  director  and  two  supervisors  for 
something  like  10  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  has  made  some 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  citizens  inquiry 
branch.  I  would  certainly  give  the  under- 
taking that  I  will  review  it  along  the  lines 
that  he  has  suggested  and  report  to  the 
House  early  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  for  a  final  question. 


HOME  BUYER  GRANTS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Revenue:  Can  the  minister 
confirm  that  his  ministry  is  spending  $400,000 
on  the  programme  to  advertise  the  home 
owner  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  budget  is  just  slightly  over  $400,000. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  could  have  built  10  homes 
for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council,  from 
April  1,  1973,  to  March  31,  1974. 

Mr.  Ewen  from  the  standin'g  private  bills 
committee  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  to  incorporate  St.  Mar- 
garet's School,  Elora. 

Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Kapuskasing. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
London. 


Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  fees,  less  the  actual  cost  of  printing  and 
penalties,  if  any,  be  remitted  on  Bill  Prl6. 
An  Act  to  incorporate  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Elora. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  presented  the  28th 
annual  report  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1974;  the  annual  report  of  the  theatres 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1975,  and  the  report  of 
the  Registrar  General  for  the  calendar  year 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

The   hon.    member   for   Ottawa   Centre. 


POLITICAL  RIGHTS  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVANTS  ACT 

Mr.  Cassidy  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  provide  Political  Rights 
for  Public  Servants. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aim  of  this 
bill  is  to  give  Ontario  public  servants,  except 
for  those  at  the  most  senior  level,  the  same 
political  rights  that  are  enjoyed  by  all  other 
Ontario  citizens.  Their  problem  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  persecution- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  don't  de- 
bate the  issue.  We  just  state  the  principle. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Which  has  been  done,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
give  most  of  the  civil  servants  in  Ontario 
the  right  to  write,  speak,  contribute,  solicit 
funds,  work,  join,  hold  office  and  vote  on 
behalf  of  a  political  party  or  candidate  in 
a  federal  or  provincial  election. 

It  protects  public  servants  from  punitive 
action  by  their  superiors  or  from  being  forced 
to  carry  out  partisan  duties  as  a  condition 
of  their  employment.  It  removes  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Crown  Employees  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  which  restrict  a  pubHc  serv- 
ice union  from  exercising  the  same  rights  as 
those  exercised  by  a  trade  imion  in  the 
private  sector. 
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Recent  events,  Mr.  Speaker,  make  it 
amply  evident  why  this  bill  is  required  at 
this  time  and  I  conamend  it  to  the  hon. 
members. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Out  of  order. 


POST-RETIREMENT  INTEGRATION  OF 

INSURANCE  MONEYS  AND  PENSION 

BENEFITS  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  Laughren  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  prevent  Post-Retirement 
Integration  of  Insurance  Moneys  and  Pension 
Benefits  with  Increases  in  Government  Social 
Security  Plans. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  the  re- 
duction of  moneys  paid  out  under  an  in- 
surance or  pension  plan  because  of  a  general 
increase  or  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  a 
government  social  security  plan  with  which 
it  may  be  integrated. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  not  speaking  to  the 
principle,  we  are  stating  the  principle,  which 
I  believe  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —stating  the  principle— that 
it  would  not  cost  the  Treasury  any  money  at 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
SUDBURY  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Germa  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Sudbury  Act,  1972. 


Motion    agreed    to;    first    reading    of    the 


bill 


Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
provide  permissive  legislation  to  allow  the 
municipality  of  Sudbury  to  levy  a  minimum 
fine  of  $20  for  dogs  running  at  large.  It 
would  allow  an  animal  control  officer  to  enter 
on  to  private  property,  but  not  buildings, 
to  pick  up  a  dog.  It  would  allow  for  a  pay- 
ment of  out  of  court  and  would  also  allow 
for  the  assessment  roll  to  include  the  nmnber 
of  dogs  in  any  household. 


ANSWERS  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTIONS 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  table 
answers  to  questions  14  and  16  standing 
on  the  order  paper.  (See  appendix,  page 
1662). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON  ACT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  motion  carries,  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  I  walked  across  the  floor  and 
asked  what  we  were  going  to  do,  so  that  I 
could  find  out  whether  we  were  going  to  do 
private  bills  today.  I  don't  understand  this 
place. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Haven't 
they  got  any  control?  No  self-discipline.  Are 
they  completely  incoherent? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  raise  a  point  here 
that  is  somewhat  in  contention  and  that  I 
wasn't  aware  of  since  I'm  not  a  member  of 
the  private  bills  committee  and  didn't  quite 
realize  what  was  occurring.  I  want  first  to 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  do  think  that  the 
House  leader  could  have  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  call  these  bills  when  I  walked 
over  and  asked  him,  "Are  you  doing  nothing 
but  Justice?"-and  he  said  "Yes"-not  more 
than  five  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Earlier 
than  that  it  was  Agriculture  and  Food.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Deans:  Anyhow,  let  me  say  something 
about— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  ineptitude. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Ask  your  House 
leader. 

Mr.  Deans:  —a  section  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  changes  every  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Wentworth  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  Section  3  of  the  bill  permits 
the  corporation  which  runs  the  theatre-audi- 
torium not  to  pay  taxes.  What  it  says  in  fact 
is:  "The  corporation—"  that  corporation  be- 
ing the  corporation  running  the  theatre-audi- 
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torium— "shall  be  deemed  not  to  be,  (a)  a 
tenant  or  lessee  who  is  liable  to  taxation;  or 
(b)  occupying  the  theatre-auditorium  for  the 
purposes  of  or  in  connection  with  any 
business  or  carrying  on  any  business,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Assessment  Act." 

What  this  effectively  does  is  permit  the 
theatre-auditorium  not  to  pay  municipal  taxes. 
I  understood  from  the  discussion  that  I  heard 
in  the  private  bills  committee  that  one  of  the 
reasons,  if  not  the  reason,  was  to  save  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  from  in- 
directly paying  more  than  its  share  to  the 
regional  government.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
argument  put  forward  by  the  mayor. 

There  is  another  effect  that  it  has  and  one 
that  I  don't  think  has  been  properly  under- 
stood, and  I'm  hoping  that  the  bill  won't 
proceed  until  after  I  get  some  additional  in- 
formation on  it.  It  effectively  raises  the  mill 
rate  which  would  have  to  be  applied  by  the 
board  of  education  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
against  the  city  of  Hamilton  taxpayers,  be- 
cause there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  revenue 
which  would  normally  flow  to  the  board  of 
education  as  a  result  of  this  being  a  taxable 
property  and  which  will  now  no  longer  be 
available  to  them.  So,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion vdll  perhaps  have  to  raise  its  taxes  by  a 
mill  or  more  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  taxation  from  the  theatre-auditorium. 

'Now  I  don't  think  that  the  municipality 
intended  that  that  would  happen.  Maybe 
they  did  but  it  certainly  didn't  cross  my 
mind.  Perhaps  the  mover  of  the  bill  is  familiar 
with  that  and  could  explain  it  as  he  under- 
stood it. 

It  would  seem  that  what  is  about  to  happen 
is  that  taxes  which  were  raised  from  all  sec- 
tors of  the  commimity  and  which  were  pre- 
viously paid  by  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Hamilton  indirectly  through  the  theatre- 
auditorium  by  way  of  a  grant,  are  now  going 
to  be  levied  directly  on  the  public  school 
sector.  I  believe  we  need  some  further  ex- 
planation and  a  little  more  time  to  pursue  the 
legal  involvements  of  this  particular  move 
before  we  pass  the  bill. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  House  leader 
and  the  member  who  is  moving  this  bill— I 
am  not  going  to  do  it  with  every  bill— is  if 
they  would  agree  not  to  proceed  with  this 
second  reading,  or  at  least  not  proceed  beyond 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  until  the 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  all  of  us  to 
check  into  what  the  actual  cost  impact  of 
this  will  be  on  the  public  school  supporters 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  I  see  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Mountain  shaking  his  head  in 


the  affirmative.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
agrees  vdth  me  but  I  think  he  probably  does. 
I  don't  think  anyone  is  really  clear  about 
what  the  impact  of  this  might  be  and  we 
could  wait  another  few  days  to  get  the  in- 
formation. I  would  ask  that  that  be  agreed 
to  by  the  government  and  the  member  who 
is  moving  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  I  can  say  in  reply  is  that  the 
mayor  of  the  corporation  did  appear  before 
the  private  bills  committee  and  there  were 
no  objections  from  the  Hamilton-Wentworth 
separate  school  board,  but  I  would  assume 
that  if  the  Hamilton  public  board  did  have 
reservations  about— 

Mr.  Deans:  It  doesn't  affect  the  separate 
board. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  —transfer  of  payments,  it 
would  have  appeared.  It  would  have  ap- 
peared to  oppose  the  bill.  All  I  can  do  is 
assume  they  must  be  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  or  else  they  would  have 
raised  an  objection. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I?  I  realize  this  is  very 
unusual  but  my  understanding  at  this  point 
in  time  is  they  may  have  inadvertently  not 
been  aware  of  the  implications  of  that  section. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  is  necessarily  so  but 
I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  know  that  certain 
trustees— a  trustee  at  least— with  whom  I  have 
a  relationship  is  not  aware;  I  think  that  is 
true  of  most  other  trustees.  I  also  think  it's 
true  of  the  administrator  of  the  powers,  at 
this  point  in  time.  Because  I  have  that  in- 
formation, I  am  worried  that  they  might 
have  made  representation  but  misunderstood 
the  import  of  the  section  when  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

There  is  no  point  in  working  a  hardship 
just  because  someone  didn't  understand  it. 
There  is  no  point  in  rushing  it  ahead.  If  the 
member  would  agree  that  it  would  go  to 
committee— in  other  words,  committee  of  the 
whole  House— after  second  reading  and  not 
proceed  with  it  today  until  we  can  get  that 
information  to  assure  ourselves  that  there  is 
no  hardship  being  worked  against  only  the 
public  school  supporters,  I  would  be  quite 
happy  to  see  that  occur.  Together  with  the 
memoer  for  Hamilton  Mountain  we  might 
look  into  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  agreed  that  it's  to  go  to 
committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Agreed. 
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CITY  OF  HAMILTON  ACT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  thank  you.  I  have  one 
word  on  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad 
principle  and  I  think  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  agrees  with  me.  I  think  we  all 
understand  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
application  of  this  principle  but  I  think  in 
general  it  ought  not  to  have  been  agreed  to. 

I  think  the  city  of  Hamilton  should  have 
been  afforded  another  way  of  getting  around 
the  problem  it  inherited  by  way  of  taking 
over  the  land  and  the  buildings  which  make 
up  what  is  called  Lakeland  Cove  from  the 
harbour  authority.  The  principle  of  agreeing 
not  to  collect  back  taxes  owing  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  agreeing  not  to  collect  taxes  owing 
in  the  future  is  a  very  bad  principle  for  any 
government  to  involve  itself  in.  I  don't  think 
it  makes  a  lot  of  good  sense  to  agree  to  that 
at  any  time. 

I  made  this  argument  in  the  private  bills 
committee.  I  don't  think  it  makes  very  good 
sense  for  a  government  to  give  a  municipality 
the  right  not  to  collect  taxes  for  every  year 
from  now  until  1989.  I  think  that  that's  the 
kind  of  practice  that  could  well  be  abused. 
I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  government 
had  granted  to  the  municipality  the  right  to 
make  a  grant  in  lieu  of  those  taxes  whenever 
they  deem  that  to  be  appropriate,  rather  than 
to  give  them  the  right  to  waive  the  collection 
of  the  tax  at  all,  as  they  have. 

I  think  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  on 
properties  owned  is  an  obligation  which  falls 
on  every  citizen.  When  I  look  around  me  I 
see  any  number  of  families— this  being  family 
unity  month— and  little  old  ladies  who  can't 
afford  to  pay  tlie  taxes  on  their  homes  and 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing their  financial  obligations  in  that  regard. 
I  don't  see  anyone  rushing  out  to  offer  to 
waive  their  obligation  to  pay  taxes  until  the 
year  1989. 

I  say  in  all  fairness  that  I  understand  John 
Sebo's  problems.  I  understand  the  agreement 
that  was  inherited  by  tlie  municipality  some 
five,  six  or  so  years  ago  from  the  harbour 
commission.  I  understand  that  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  prior  to  actually  acquiring  the  land 
on  which  the  Lakeland  pool  is  situated,  did 
make  a  grant  to  the  harbour  commission 
which,  in  turn,  was  given  to  Mr.  Sebo  and 
which   in   turn,    was   paid   back   as   a   tax.    I 


appreciate  all  of  that.  I  am  worried  more 
about  the  principle  of  it.  I  am  quite  happy 
to  pay  the  grant  to  him  because  the  service 
that  he  performs  for  the  municipality  is  a 
very  worthwhile  service.  I  think  the  principle 
of  waiving  taxes  for  some  time  to  come— 14 
or  15  years  into  the  future— is  a  principle 
which  we  really  ought  not  to  be  involving 
ourselves  in. 

As  I  say,  when  I  look  around  me  I  can  see 
a  great  many  people  who  could  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  that  principle  if  there  was  a 
way  to  make  that  principle  universal  to  those 
who  can't  afford  to  pay  their  taxes.  What 
happened  in  the  case  of  one  lady  that  I 
know  is  that  her  property  went  up  on  a  tax 
sale.  Shs  was  a  widow  with  three  children. 
It  was  only  because  of  a  great  deal  of 
behind-the-scenes  raising  of  funds  that  she 
was  able  to  hold  on  to  the  property.  I  know 
there  are  other  cases,  but  that  is  only  one 
that  comes  to  my  mind.  She  would  have  lost 
her  home  and  the  municipality  didn't  have 
the  power  to  waive  the  taxes.  They  don't 
have  the  power  to  do  that. 

Quite  frankly,  I  don't  agree  with  that 
principle.  I  don't  agree  with  it  whether  it 
applies  to  union  halls  or  whether  it  applies  to 
swimming  pools.  I  don't  agree  with  that 
principle  at  all.  I  make  that  known.  I  have 
said  it  in  the  private  bills  committee  and  I 
say  it  again.  The  government  is  getting  itself 
on  very  dangerous  ground.  Let  it  change  the 
law  if  it  will  to  allow  for  a  grant  to  be 
made,  if  that's  found  to  be  necessary.  But 
for  God's  sake,  let  the  government  not  grant 
municipalities  the  right  to  waive  taxes  be- 
cause then  it  vdll  have  the  job  of  pohcing  it. 
That  policing  job  is  an  immense  job  and  it 
is  not  one  that  I  think  is  really  a  worthy 
cause,  although  this  particular  case  itself  is 
worthy  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  Pr5.  Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 


CITY  OF  HAMILTON  ACT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 
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Motion  agreed   to;   second  reading  of  the  Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 

bill.  bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading  Tha  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 

upon  motion:  upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  to  incorporate  St.  Mar- 
Hamilton,  garet's  School  (Elora). 


CITY  OF  TORONTO  ACT 

Mr.  Nuttall,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wardle, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr29,  An  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  comment  on  this.  Since 
it's  family  unity  month  I  would  like  to  put 
on  the  record  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  right  now,  by  the  best  estimates  that 
it's  possible  to  make,  about  half  of  the  apart- 
ment accommodation  on  the  market  is  not 
available  to  families  with  children  because  of 
discrimination  by  landlords  and  that  one  of 
the  sections  in  this  bill  will  deal  with  that 
problem  insofar  as  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
concerned.  It  does  not  deal  vidth  the  problem 
as  far  as  the  rest  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
Mississauga,  the  Durham  region  or  other 
parts  of  the  Toronto-centred  region  are  con^ 
cerned  or,  for  that  matter,  other  parts  of 
the  province. 

I  would  commend  to  the  government  that 
the  principle  in  this  bill  is  a  good  one  and 
that  it  should  be  extended  in  general  legis- 
lation to  cover  all  parts  of  the  province  and 
not  just  be  subject  to  municipal  legislation 
on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Toronto. 


HARFORD  LTD.  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Apps, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr32,  An  Act 
respecting  Harford  Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  Harford  Ltd. 

ST.  MARGARETS  SCHOOL  (ELORA)  ACT 

Mr.  Worton  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl6,  An  Act  to  incorporate  St.  Margaret's 
School  (Elora), 


TOWN  OF  KAPUSKASING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Havrot, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr26,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Town  of  Kapuskasing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Kapuskasing. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  ACT 

Mr.  Walker  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  London. 

'Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr  28,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
London. 


CITY  OF  WINDSOR  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor, 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES, 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARIAT 

FOR  JUSTICE 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  any  member  like  to 
speak  at  the  present  time  on  the  estimates  of 
the  justice  policy  field?  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 
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Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  have  just 
one  more  vvxjrd.  We  are  anticipating  the 
minister's  reply  to  our  various  abjurations  in 
this  vote.  It's  been  going  on  for  several  days 
and,  after  all,  there  is  only  a  single  vote  in 
this  area.  May  I  seek  to  inform  and  place 
some  emphasis  upon  your  role— temporary 
though  it  may  be— as  Solicitor  General,  and 
the  liaison  that  you  as  Attorney  General  have 
with  yourself  as  Solicitor  General. 

While  we  sit  here  there  is  a  royal  commis- 
sion investigating  police  activities  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  particularly  arising  out  of 
certain  incidents  down  here  in  Metro.  That's 
going  on  and  we'll  be  bringing  it  up,  of 
coiurse,  before  your  Attorney  General  esti- 
mates in  a  more  decisive  way.  Btit  I'm  con- 
tinuing to  get  reports,  by  telephone  and 
otherwise,  from  people,  mostly  constituents, 
that  they  are  continuing  to  be  beaten  up  at 
police  stations,  right  under  the  nose  of  the 
commissioner  and  while  the  thing  is  being 
investigated,  and  there  are  some  fairly  hor- 
rendous disclosures  going  on.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  mentality  remains. 

I  think  we  all  fear— and  you  in  your  plenary 
position  must  fear  most— the  inception  of  a 
police  state  in  the  sense  that  citizens  live  in 
rear  of  being  picked  up,  even  only  on  the 
basis  of  an  accusation,  and  subjected  to  what 
amounts  to  forms  of  tortiu-e  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  them  information  which  should 
be  legitimately,  under  our  system  of  law, 
obtained  in  other  ways.  In  the  last  few  days, 
with  these  reports  coming  in,  it  struck  me  as 
kind  of  an  atrocious  thing  that  the  people 
would  be  punrunelled,  their  arms  twisted,  a 
gun  apparently  taken  and  placed  to  the  fore- 
head of  a  young  fellow.  Sometimes  I  say, 
"Well  go  and  report  it  to  the  police  commis- 
sion." Apparently  they  aren't  well  received. 
They  say,  "We  have  such  a  volume  of  cases 
and  this  is  not  all  that  important  a  matter. 
Therefore,  we  wovJd  like  to  get  these  hear- 
ings on  and  over  with."  I  don't  know  what 
the  individual  is  supposed  to  do  under  these 
circumstances,  except  to  come  to  his  MP  or 
MPP  with  a  view  to  raising  these  matters  and 
pointing  them  out. 

I  think  you're  going  to  have  to  get  a  much 
more  thorough  grip  upon  police  organization, 
police  machinations  and  the  use  of  police 
methods  of  interrogation.  The  freedom  of 
individuals  to  communicate  with  their  solic- 
itors is  in  jeopardy.  It's  a  product,  not  be- 
cause our  police  are  particularly  predisposed 
in  this  vray,  but  it's  an  overflow  from  the 
American  side.  It's  the  obverse  face  of 
violence.  It's  violence  being  used  by  those  in 
legitimate  authority  where  they  can  get  away 


vdth  it  in  a  way  that  other  elements  in  the 
community  cannot,  because  it's  the  same 
police  who  are  opposed  to  that  particular 
perpetration  of  violence. 

So,  it  becomes  a  can  of  worms  which  is 
eating  at  our  innards  in  this  society;  not  in 
any  very  terrifying  way  yet,  but  unless 
bridged  and  unless  abridged,  unless  pre- 
vented, unless  you  know  about  it  in  your 
chief  role  and  accept  that  this  is  an  ongoing 
tenor,  a  subterranean  current  in  the  society 
and  among  police  forces,  and  put  a  breach  in 
it  to  stop  it,  to  express  o£Bcial  disapproval  of 
these  modes  of  procedure,  then  it  will  gain 

gace.  Because  violence,  no  matter  where  you 
appen  to  find  it,  feeds  on  itself.  There  is  a 
certain  rehsh  about  violence,  you  know. 
People  get  some  of  their  kicks  out  of  that 
particular  area,  not  knowing  any  better,  not 
having  any  vdder  horizons  than  that. 

I  am  worried  about  it.  I  thought  I  would 
say  a  word  on  this  occasion  to  tune  you  in,  to 
say  the  thing  is  going  on  and  that  you  must 
exercise  your  role  and  your  responsibility  in 
this  regard  if  all  our  civil  liberties  are  not  to 
be  eroded  and  eventually  overcome. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  member?  The 
minister. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Firstly,  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  the  comments  made  by 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  today  and  then 
go  back  through  the  various  comments  which 
I  have  noted  over  the  past  few  days  while  we 
were  discussing  the  estimates  of  this  ministry. 

I  concur  with  the  member  for  Lakeshore  in 
that  matters  such  as  he  touched  on  should  not 
in  any  way  be  or  appear  to  be  condoned  by 
those  in  authority.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  we  do  not  condone  this  type 
of  activity  and  we  should  be  ever  vigilant 
when  matters  of  this  kind  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

I  am  speaking  in  generalizations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, mainly  because  the  inquiry  is  still  con- 
tinuing in  the  city  of  Toronto.  We  will  await 
the  decision  of  the  commissioner  after  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  evidence 
which  he  has  been  listening  to  over  a  period 
of  some  months  now,  arising  out  of  alleged 
police  brutality. 

I  believe  it  was  a  week  ago  Tuesday  when 
the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  led 
off  with  some  observations  concerning  the 
ministry.  I  think,  as  I  understand  the  COGP 
recommendations,  apparentiy  at  the  time  the 
study  was  being  conducted  by  that  committee, 
not  only  with  relation  to  this  policy  field— 
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it  had  been  the  subject  of  discussions,  I  am 
advised,  over  a  period  of  years— in  various 
areas  of  government  activity  pertaining  to 
various  programmes  there  was  indeed  a  lack 
of  co-ordination  between  the  various  then- 
departments  of  government  in  this  province. 

I  recall  reading,  long  before  I  entered  this 
House,  various  comments— perhaps  some  of 
them  emanating  from  the  lips  of  the  member 
for  Downsview— that  certain  programmes  be- 
ing developed  by  one  department  of  govern- 
ment were  perhaps,  in  certain  ways,  duplica- 
tions of  existing  programmes  conducted  by 
other  departments.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Productivity  recognized  this,  studied 
the  situation,  and  brought  forward  its  various 
recommendations  which  really  were  imple- 
mented on  April  1, 1972. 

One  of  those  recommendations  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  ministry,  a  secretariat,  dealing 
with  the  whole  field  of  justice.  The  four  min- 
istries within  that  field,  of  course,  were 
placed  under  the  umbrella  of  the  secretariat 
itself. 

He  expressed  his  concern  on  the  creation  of 
such  a  ministry  and  he  said— I  am  paraphras- 
ing because  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  word- 
ing—that COGP  recommended  that  it  required 
the  full-time  attention  of  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  to  oversee  the  activities  in  the  justice 
policy  field.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
as  the  programme  developed,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  full-time  services  of  a  minister 
in  the  secretariat  at  this  particular  time  cer- 
tainly were  not  required. 

Accordingly,  with  the  appointment  of  my 
predecessor  in  February,  1974,  he  wore  both 
the  hat  of  the  minister  of  the  secretariat  and 
that  of  the  Attorney  General.  With  his  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  in  January  this  year  and 
my  assuming  his  role,  the  same  pattern  has 
continued. 

The  member  asked  the  question:  "What 
have  you  done  in  the  last  year?"  And  I 
don't  think  he  meant  it  with  reference  to 
me;  I  think  he  meant  with  reference  to  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  To  the 
secretariat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  To  the  secretariat,  yes; 
that  is  the  way  I  assumed  the  question  to  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  royal  "you." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  is  using  the  royal 
"me."  I  thought  maybe  the  member  was 
getting  a  little  bit  personal.  It  would  be 
very  disappointing  both  to  me  and  to  him  if 
I  told  him  I  hadn't  done  too  much  in  certain 


areas  of  study.  But  in  others  I  have  been 
fairly  active,  particularly  pertaining  to  the 
consumer  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  pursue  those  inquiries 
in  another  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you. 

Firstly,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  royal  "me"  has 
done  in  the  last  year;  that  is,  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice.  I  will  speak  not  of  the 
royal  "me,"  but  I  will  speak  of  my  pre- 
decessor, because  I  was  involved  with  him 
from  the  time  he  assumed  his  responsibilities 
in  February,  1974.  I  think  his  responsibilities 
were  probably  almost  identical  with  those 
that  I  have  continued  since  January  of  this 
year. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  minister  are  to 
be  familiar  with  the  programmes  of  all 
ministries,  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  be 
made  aware  of  changes  in  policy  that  are 
brought  forward  for  discussion.  As  you  know, 
the  policy  fields  meet  every  Thursday,  and 
the  ministers  within  those  fields  meet  and 
the  policy  which  has  been  developed  within 
a  particular  ministry  is  brought  forward.  And 
not  only  is  the  policy  or  proposed  change  of 
existing  legislation  brought  forward,  but 
accompanying  that  is  financial  data  as  to 
the  cost  of  implementing  a  proposed  pro- 
gramme in  terms  of  dollars  and  in  terms  of 
people  who  might  be  required  if  such  a 
programme  were  implemented.  Invariably 
on  the  policy  field  agenda  there  are  any- 
where from  three,  to  four  or  five  items 
which  are  dealt  with  in  a  most  informal  way 
at  those  particular  meetings.  The  ministers 
are  there  and  in  some  instances  the  deputies 
are  there;  not  in  all  instances  are  the  deputy 
ministers  there,  although  sometimes  we  do 
invite  them. 

It  was  the  policy  up  until  I  took  over  the 
responsibility  to  always  have  the  deputy 
minister  there.  I  felt  that  it  was  to  some 
extent  a  waste  of  their  time  and  talents, 
if  an  area  to  be  discussed  was  not  going  to  in 
particular  involve  that  particular  minister. 
For  example,  I  saw  little  value  in  having 
the  deputy  Attorney  General  present  at  such 
discussions  on  a  Thursday  morning  if  we 
were  going  to  discuss  some  proposed  changes 
dealing  with  a  responsibility  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Handleman).  Now  there  are  times  when  he 
has  to  be  there  because  there  are  certain 
law  enforcement  implications  that  would  well 
be  within  the  purview  of  the  deputy  Attor- 
ney General. 
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I  have  followed  the  programme-and  I 
think  my  predecessor  had  the  same  type  of 
situation  with  his  deputy  minister-where  we 
meet  in  advance  to  these  meetings  and  make 
a  determination  whether  a  deputy  minister 
or  an  assistant  deputy  of  a  particular  ministry 
should  be  there,  and  what  people  of  the 
various  ministries  should  be  present.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  if  you  have  too  many 
people  there,  then  not  really  very  much  gets 
done.  My  observation  has  been,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  we  move  through  the  agenda 
much  more  quickly  and  much  more  effective- 
ly if  the  group  is  somewhat  small  in  size. 
Now,  we  do  have  to  have  resource  people 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  we  make 
sure  that  they  are  present  and  that  the 
contribution  that  they  can  make  is  available 
to  those  who  would  ask  the  questions. 

Insofar  as  what  has  been  done  in  the  last 
year,  I  can  only  point  to  the  legislation  which 
has  gone  through  this  House  in  the  past  12 
months  relating  to  the  justice  policy  field, 
because  every  piece  of  that  legislation  came 
before  the  field  for  discussion  and  considera- 
tion before  it  went  forward  for  cabinet  and 
caucus  consideration.  I  won't  take  up  the 
time  of  the  members,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  touch 
on  each  and  every  piece  of  such  legislation, 
but  I  think  the  members  will  agree  that  the 
field  was  quite  active  over  the  past  two 
or  three  years. 

The  member  made  reference  to  the  Osier 
report,  pointing  out  that  it  had  been  in  my 
hands  for  many  months.  I  will  touch  on  some 
of  these  items  in  much  more  detail  as  we 
get  to  the  difi^erent  ministries,  the  ministries 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor 
General  themselves.  I  think  the  comment 
from  the  hon.  member  should  be  responded 
to  by  me  and  not  just  left  in  abeyance  until 
maybe  next  week  or  the  following.  While  the 
report  bears  the  date  of  Nov.  29  or  some 
similar  date,  I  am  advised  that  is  the  date 
the  report  was  completed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Osier.  It  certainly  was  not  in  my  hands  until, 
I  believe,  late  February  or  early  March  of 
this  year.  I  looked  at  it  very  briefly  before 
tabling  that  report  in  the  House. 

I've  touched  on  what  we  do  at  the  weekly 
meetings.  In  addition  to  those  meetings  with 
the  various  ministers  and  oflBcials  who  are 
involved  in  discussions,  from  time  to  time  I 
find  it  necessary  to  meet  with  individual 
members  of  the  secretariat  if  some  particular 
matter  within  the  purview  of  their  respon- 
sibility must  be  considered  by  me  ana/or 
the  deputy  minister.  I  do  have  discussions 
with  staff  on  a  most  informal  basis  from  time 
to  time  as  required. 


The  member  made  reference  to  the  pilot 
projects  on  delinquency,  wanting  some  par- 
ticulars as  to  what  they  consist  of.  There  are 
three  presently  under  way.  There's  the  youth 
action  project.  It's  a  joint  federal-provincial 
programme  in  which  the  Ministry  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  has  been  involved  for  one 
year.  It  was  developed,  I  understand,  by 
the  Downsview-Weston  Action  Committee. 
Should  the  member  like  some  particulars  of 
that  project  in  detail,  I  will  be  glad  either  to 
advise  him  now  or  provide  him  with  a  copy 
of  them  for  his  own  information. 

There  is  a  proposal  on  juvenile  delinquency 
put  forward  by  the  Ministry  of  Correctional 
Services  itself  in  an  effort  to  approach  pre- 
vention of  delinquency.  That  is  the  proposal. 
The  money  was  contained  in  the  estimates  of 
Correctional  Services.  It  was  dealt  with  in 
this  House  a  week  or  10  days  ago  when  the 
minister  went  forward  with  his  estimates. 

There  is  a  project  put  forward  by  the  John 
Howard  Society  of  Ontario,  dealing  in 
adolescent  diversion  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
The  hopes  of  this  particular  project  would  be 
to  look  into  the  special  needs  of  adolescents 
appearing  before  adult  courts  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  John  Howard  Society,  the  Ministry 
of  Correctional  Services  and  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  force  are  in  the  process  of 
determininfT  the  most  appropriate  area  in  the 
city  in  which  to  undertake  this  particular 
project. 

I  have  a  note  down  here  referring  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  as  to  what  we're  going  to  do  at  the 
regional  meetings  and  I  take  it  that  those  are 
the  meetings  I  referred  to  in  my  statement. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  really  heighten  the  public  awareness 
and  involve  a  cross-section  of  the  public  in 
justice  issues,  so  we  are  proposing  to  conduct 
a  series  of  workshops  throughout  the  prov- 
ince over  the  next  year.  This  would  bring 
together  general  members  of  the  public, 
people  involved  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice—in that  group  I  include  law  enforce- 
ment people,  court  officials,  probation  people, 
case  workers  and  social  workers— in  order  to 
discuss  various  proposals  or  policies  that  in- 
volve the  justice  field. 

The  format  of  the  workshop  would  vary, 
depending  on  the  group  with  whom  we 
would  be  discussing  a  matter.  I  surmise  that 
the  format  would  be  somewhat  different  when 
dealing  with  the  general  public  as  opposed  to 
dealing  with  the  professionals  already  involved 
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in  some  facet  of  the  justice  field.  It  would 
take  the  form  of  a  forum  and  we  would  test 
various  ideas  to  try  to  develop  something  that 
is  practical  and  economically  feasible  and  to 
ascertain  if  new  initiatives  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  we  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  have  the  comer  on  brains  in 
the  justice  field.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  members  of  the  public  who  are 
interested  in  any  or  all  facets  of  our  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  doing  anything  to  en- 
courage particular  representations  or  are  you 
going  to  run  another  series  of  ads? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  will  be  advertising 
in  the  area  in  which  we  intend  to  appear. 
In  addition,  we  will  be  writing  directly  to 
those  professional  areas  within  the  field, 
advising  them  of  the  forum  or  of  the  regional 
workshop  and  inviting  their  participation, 
observations,  comments  and  criticisms  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  discussion  and  perhaps 
develop  some  new  strategies  in  the  approach 
that  we  must  have  in  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  How  do  you  write  to  an  area? 
Surely  you  must  write  to  the  people  in  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  When  I  say  an  area,  I 
mean  we  would  write  to  the  people  in  that 
area  involved  in  the  correctional  system,  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  within  that  area, 
and  to  social  workers  within  that  area,  in 
order  to  attract  them  to  the  forum  if  they 
felt  they  had  any  knowledge  to  impart  to 
us  when  we  meet  with  them. 

The  United  Nations  Congress  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  from  Sept.  1  to  Sept. 
13  of  this  year.  We  anticipate  about  2,000 
delegates  from  throughout  the  world  and  in 
fact  we  will  probably  have  in  excess  of  3,000 
people. 

The  member  for  Downsview  made  some 
reference  to  the  PLO,  and  at  this  particular 
moment  I  am  advised  that  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization,  as  it  calls  itself,  has 
not  yet  registered,  although  I  think  I  would 
be  naive  to  believe  that  it  will  decline  to 
register  or  attempt  to  register.  They  are 
accredited  by  the  United  Nations  as  observ- 
ers   to    United    Nations    activities. 

I  don't  think  anyone  in  this  province  con- 
dones, even  in  a  remote  way,  the  activities 
of  that  particular  group.  My  leader  will  be 
making  a  statement  very  shortly  as  to  the 
position  of  the  government  itself  in  relation 
to  the  anticipated  arrival  of  members  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 


The  member  for  Downsview  pointed  out, 
in  his  observations  dealing  with  what  he 
described  as  the  LaMarsh  commission,  that 
there  are  many  studies  available,  bolh  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  I  am  aware 
that  stvidies  have  been  done  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  intensive 
studies  done  in  this  particular  area  of  tele- 
vision on  the  Canadian  scene. 

We  have  already  made  reference  in  this 
House  to  the  fact  we  are  not  merely  an 
image  of  our  neighbour  to  the  south.  We 
have  certain  areas  of  similarity  and  taste, 
but  we  are,  we  hope,  a  distinct  racial  group 
from  those  who  live  in  the  United  States. 
Our  social  conditions  are  different,  our  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  different  and  we  be- 
lieve the  commission  will  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  our  concern  for  what  we 
consider  to  be  an  over-abundance  of  violence 
on  the  TV  tube. 

Again,  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  believe 
for  a  moment  that  violence  does  not  exist  in 
life.  We  know  that.  We  are  just  wondering 
if  we  are  not  having  too  much  of  it  and 
perhaps  we  are  creating  a  tolerance  in  the 
minds  or  the  eyes  of  the  observer  by  having 
this  sort  of  thing  available  in  large  amounts, 
as  it  apparently  is,  each  evening  of  the  week. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  made  certain 
observations  dealing  with  various  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission. With  his  indulgence  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  each  one  of  those  specifically 
when  we  get  into  the  estimates  of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Attorney  General  in  ordter  that 
I  can  be  a  little  more  precise  as  to  our  pro- 
gress on  each  individual  one  touched  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Or  lack  thereof. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  also  made  a  note— 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore— that  he  said  I  am  not  so  stuffy  as 
some  of  my  predecessors.  I  felt  kind  of  good 
about  that.  Some  of  my  staff  afterwards  took 
that  as  some  reverse  form  of  humour  and  I 
am  not  so  sure  if  I  liked  it  or  not.  In  any 
event,  if  it  came  from  your  heart,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  observations.  If  there  is  anybody 
in  this  House  who  knows  I'm  not  stuflFy  it's 
the  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Your  staff  is  very  legalistic. 
They  don't  construe  the  thing  the  way  I  do. 
They  will  have  to  reinterpret  the  statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Knowing  the  ability 
of  the  member  for  Lakeshore  to  tongue  his 
way  through  the  English  language  I  really 
am  not  that  competent  on  what  his  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  meaning  of  stuflFy  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand that  meaning  of  the  word.  Perhaps 
within  the  next  day  or  two  we  could  have 
some  kind  of  private  dialogue  as  to  what  your 
interpretation  of  the  word  stuffy  is. 

He  also  made  reference  to  the  question  of 
privacy  in  computers.  As  he  knows,  there  was 
a  study  completed  at  the  federal  level— I 
believe  almost  two  years  ago— dealing  with 
this  very  subject.  The  policy  field  did  make 
a  submission  in  writing  at  that  time  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  Ontario.  I  was  not  part 
of  that  submission.  I  played  no  role  in  dte- 
velnping  that  submission  at  that  time  and  I 
understand  it  was  put  forward  by  the  then 
minister,    Allan    Lawrence. 

I  am  concerned  about  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
valid  matter  to  keep  before  the  justice  policy 
field  and  to  keep  before  the  people  of  this 
House.  We  tend  to  think  that  privacy  is 
something  we  are  entitled  to  by  law.  TTiose 
of  us  who  have  practised  law  and  who  have 
had  some  exposure  to  private  investigators, 
have  heard  the  evidence  of  such  people 
tendered  in  court,  particularly  when  wiretaps 
were  almost  the  thing  of  the  day.  I  take  great 
exception  to  the  invasion  of  one's  privacy  and 
I  think  that  is  something  we  must  be  very 
vigilant  about.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  per- 
sonally deplore  the  constant  invasion  of  my 
privacy  and  that  extends  even  as  far  as  a 
telephone  call  late  at  night  is  concerned 
unless,  of  course,  it  is  made  by  the  member 
for  Lakeshore. 

He  also  referred  to  the  federal  Compe- 
tition Act.  I  am  sure  the  member  is  aware 
of  the  very  strong  position  that  we  took  on 
the  proposed  Competition  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  practically  tor- 
pedoed it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  because  we  were 
very  much  concerned.  When  it  came  in, 
the  original  bill,  as  we  perceived  it— and  I 
recall  discussing  this— was  that  we  could 
foresee,  without  any  real  development  or 
formation  of  an  industrial  strategy  for  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada,  that  if  we 
didn't  have  a  federal  government  plan  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  industrial 
strategy  within  this  province  then,  in  effect, 
the  proposed  tribunal  under  that  proposed 
legislation  would  be  developing  the  indus- 
trial strategy   for  this    country. 

We  took  umbrage  with  that.  We  very 
seriously  questioned  whether  professional 
civil  servants  sitting  on  such  a  tribunal  should 
be  seized  with  that  tremendous  responsibility 
and,  after  all,  was  this  not  a  matter  for  the 
private    sector    within    guidelines    developed 


by  whatever  level  of  government  had  juris- 
diction? We  made  our  concerns  known  to  our 
federal  counterparts  and  the  bill  eventually 
died  on  the  order  paper.  Now  it  is  coming 
forward  again. 

We  must  also  constantly  be  aware  of  in- 
trusion into  what  we  consider  to  be  the  pro- 
vincial responsibility,  constantly  aware  of  it, 
insofar  as  our  commercial  activities  are  con- 
cerned. The  initial  bill,  for  example,  dealt 
with  regulating  the  real  estate  industry.  We 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  creation— and  I'm 
getting  a  little  bit  off  the  track  now— but,  by 
analogy,  what  is  in  effect  starting  to  become 
a  duplication  of  the  court  system  within  this 
province  with  the  creation  of  more  federal 
courts. 

Traditionally,  in  Ontario  and  across  Can- 
ada, the  federal  court  consisted  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  dealing  with  matters  of  excise 
involving  the  federal  Crown.  That  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  acceptable.  After  all,  who 
would  have  a  greater  interest  in  one's  excise 
than  the  one  to  whom  it  is  allegedly  payable? 
That  was  perfectly  proper. 

Then,  back  in  the  early  1920s,  there  de- 
veloped the  use  in  this  country,  to  a  very 
slight  degree,  the  drug  known  as  marijuana. 
The  federal  government,  at  that  time,  decided 
that  only  it  had  the  ability  to  prosecute  these 
matters.  Then,  in  1928—1  remember  the 
figures  very  well;  I  was  looking  at  them  prior 
to  my  attendance  in  Ottawa  some  five,  six  or 
eight  weeks  ago  to  see  my  provincial  col- 
leagues and  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa. 
In  1928  there  were  300  prosecutions  across 
the  whole  of  Canada  for  all  drugs.  In  Metro- 
politan Toronto  only,  last  year,  I  think  the 
figure  approached  close  to  10,000. 

My  provincial  colleagues  and  I  questioned 
the  federal  authorities  as  to  why  they  re- 
quired federal  prosecutors  to  handle,  say,  the 
possession  of  a  soft  drug.  These  are  concerns 
that  not  only  did  I  have  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  province  but  my  colleagues, 
regardless  of  all  political  persuasions,  echoed 
the  same  concern.  The  figures  escape  me 
right  now;  I  haven't  seen  them  since  early 
March,  but  I  believe  in  1971  there  were  21 
or  22  federal  prosecutors  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  dealing  with  federal  ofi'ences.  At  the 
end  of  1974,  there  were  64  of  these  indi- 
viduals. 

Part  of  the  problem  that  I  described  to  the 
hon.  Otto  Lang  is  that  I  certainly  am  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  this  province  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  province.  And  how  can  I 
answer  responsibly  and  with  knowledge  a 
question  from,  perhaps,  the  member  for  Lake- 
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shore  or  the  member  for  Downsview.  How  can 
I  answer  that  if  it's  a  matter  that  got  into 
the  courts,  is  being  prosecuted  by  a  Crown 
attorney  over  whom  I  have  absolutely  no 
control,  and  the  investigation  done  by,  per- 
haps, a  federal  p>olice  agency?  How  can  I 
responsibly  answer  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince through  this  forum  we  are  in  today?  The 
federal  Minister  of  Justice  said  that  they  felt 
that  they  could  move  into  any  area  of  activiy 
as  long  as  it  was  of  overriding  national  inter- 
est. When  they  assumed  jurisdiction  for 
prosecution  of  drug  offences  back  in  the  late 
Teens  and  early  Twenties,  they  felt  that  it 
was  in  the  overriding  national  interest. 

I  couldn't  find  out  nor  could  my  colleagues 
find  out  what  the  criteria  are  to  make  that 
determination.  I  said  to  him:  "How  do  I 
know  that  someone  someday  up  here  in 
Ottawa  may  not  say:  'I  think  that  embezzle- 
ments against  banks  are  reaching  astronomi- 
cal proportions  and  I  think  that  it's  in  the 
overriding  national  interest  that  we  assmne 
all  jurisdiction  over  banks.  We  know  we 
have  it  in  terms  of  the  commercial  activities. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  So  let's  from 
henceforth  on  prosecute  all  embezzlements, 
armed  robberies  and  frauds  involving  banks.' 
What  assurance  have  I  got  that  someone  isn't 
going  to  make  that  decision  on  the  basis  of 
the  overriding  national  interest?"  I  wasn't 
able  to  get  any  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  LawI(Mr:  Let's  take  a  test  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  are  two  ways  to 
do  this.  You  can  take  a  test  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada.  But  then  really  what 
we  are  doing  is  amending  the  British  North 
America  Act  in  our  interpretation  through  the 
judicial  process.  I  see  this  as  a  political  prob- 
lem, not  necessarily  a  legal  problem.  Prob- 
ably te  be  dealt  with  at  all  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  sometime  at  a  consti- 
tutional conference  called  to  discuss  this  very 
item.  I  am  concerned  about  it,  and  I  echo 
the  concerns  of  my  colleagues  right  across 
Canada. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  any  type 
of  an  offence,  say,  shoplifting,  as  an  over- 
riding national  concern.  Let's  move  into  that 
area.  There  are  some  interesting  cases  that 
have  gone  through  the  courts  in  the  past 
few  months, 

Mr.  Lawlor;  You  are  just  a  little  afraid  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  might  give  an 
adverse  decision,  despite  Lasldn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  should  be  called 


on  to  amend  the  British  North  America  Act 
which— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  are  only  interpreting  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —was  a  political  crea- 
ture. I  don't  think  we  should  be  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  revise  that  Act 
through  the  court  process. 

These  are  some  of  my  concerns  and  I  share 
them  with  you.  The  members  who  partici- 
pated in  these  discussions  are  people  who 
practise  law  and  who  are  aware  of  them.  You 
are  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  Criminal 
Code  brought  about  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  and  the  definition  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Some  interesting  commentary  has 
been  made  in  this  country.  One  very  senior 
court  officer  in  determining  a  criminal  matter, 
just  as  obiter,  when  asked  by  defence  counsel, 
who  said:  "If  I  followed  your  suggestion,  my 
Lord,  then  you  are  saying  that  the  federal 
government  could  take  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  every  province  and  take 
over  the  prosecution  of  the  Criminal  Code," 
replied— I  am  relying  on  my  memory— to 
paraphrase  it,  they  could  build  a  courthouse, 
and  the  present  courthouses  across  this  coun- 
try could  be  nothing  more  than  monuments 
to  their  architects. 

When  you  get  into  duplication  of  the 
courts,  as  they  have  in  many  jurisdictions  to 
the  south,  you  get  into  confusion  insofar  as 
the  public  is  concerned  and  you  get  into  ex- 
pense the  likes  of  which  you'll  never  see 
again  in  duplication  of  the  process.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  those  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  these  duplicate  processes 
in  the  south.  Who  was  it.  Chessman,  who 
was  19  years  on  death  row?  They  went  up 
through  the  state  courts  and  when  they  hit 
the  end  of  the  road  they  started  off  through 
the  federal  system.  It  took  19  years  from 
start  to  finish  before  they  pulled  the  switch. 

Mr.  Singer:  Dow  is  going  to  break  that 
record  here  all  by  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  know  the  case 
that  we  have  set  that  down  behind,  and  I 
won't  refer  to  it  here. 

As  for  practice  and  procedures,  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  really  impressed  me  that 
he  was  aware  there  are  practice  and  pro- 
cedures that  involve  the  courts  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  commend  him  for  his  acuity  in  per- 
ceiving that  these  things  exist.  I  guess  I  am 
also  commending  him  for  his  awareness 
that- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Was  that  ironic  or  sardciiic? 
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Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  A  little  bit 
of  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know.  If  I 
knew  the  meaning  of  ironic  and  sardonic  I 
could  probably  help  you  in  your  misery, 
but  that  is  something  else  we  can  put  on 
the  agenda  for  discussion  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right,  I  will  review 
alone,  John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  that's  right.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  and  it  would  seem  I  am 
sure  to  many,  if  not  nearly  all,  lawyers  in 
this  province,  that  the  rules  of  practice  per- 
taining to  the  county  and  Supreme  Courts 
of  this  province  are  so  involved  and  complex 
that  one  really  wonders  wherein  their  origins 
came.  There  are  jurisdictions  in  the  free 
world  which  start  a  lawsuit,  really,  on  the 
drawing  of  a  claim— a  very  common  practice 
in  certain  US  jurisdictions— and  the  rebuttal 
of  that  claim  by  the  statement  of  defence; 
interrogatories  are  conducted  in  the  attorneys 
offices  in  many  instances.  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  some  of  them,  where  you  send 
to  me  your  questions  in  writing  to  be  answer- 
ed by  my  client  and  he  is  bound  by  them 
at  the  trial  and  vice  versa.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  we've  really  got  a  most  ultra-complex 
set  of  rules  and  procedures  in  many  instances. 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  really  under- 
stood—nor have  I  been  called  on  very  often, 
because  I  think  once  or  twice  when  I  was  I 
referred  it  to  somebody  else  in  town  who 
knew  it— that  when  you  sue  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  defendant  you  issue  your  writ 
and  then  you  get  notice  of  a  writ  and  a 
concurrent  writ  and  an  order  for  a  service 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  to  prove  to  us  here 
iu  Ontario  that  we  really  can  do  things  in 
another  way  and  do  them  well,  is  when 
they  brought  in  the  Divorce  Act  in  1968. 
Can  you  remember  prior  to  those  days,  re- 
gardless of  the  grounds,  being  consulted  by 
someone  whose  husband  lived  in  Calgary? 
You  trembled  at  the  thought  of  just  having 
service  effected,  or  the  orders  you  had  to 
get  in  order  to  effect  service  out  of  the  juris- 
diction. And  heaven  help  you  if  you  ever 
got  one  in  South  Africa,  because  you  were 
involved  in  things  great  distances  away  and 
they  were  as  complex  as  we  could  possibly 
make  them. 

There  has  to  be  a  very,  very  intensive 
re\'iew  done  of  the  rules  of  practice  in  this 
province,  and  done  by  professionals  with  an 
imagination,  in  an  effort  to  try  and  break 
out   of  these   tunnels   that  we   have   carved 


ourselves  o\'er  the  past  few  hundreds  of 
years.  We've  got  to  not  just  renumber  them 
and  reprint  them,  but  really  take  an  ap- 
proach at  the  thing  with  a  new,  hopefully 
imaginative  view  in  mind,  of  simplifying  the 
process,  not  only  for  the  profession  but  for 
the  public. 

I  can't  imagine  a  client,  consulting  any 
solicitor  in  this  House  to  sue  someone  in 
Buffalo,  being  impressed  when  you  report 
that  after  a  week  and  a  half  of  hard  work 
you've  got  an  order  for  service  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  you've  issued  the  concurrent 
writ  or  notice  of  the  writ;  is  he  a  British 
subject  or  not  a  British  subject?  And  the 
fellow  says,  "All  I  want  to  do  is  get  my  car 
fixed,"  or  "I  want  to  get  my  broken  leg  paid 
for."  And  we  are  running  off  into  all  these 
little  corners  which  historically  have  de- 
veloped over  the  y«ars.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  take  a  hard  look  at  that. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  his  name 
right  now  but  I  have  approached  someone  to 
chair  this  commission  who  I  think  meets  the 
criteria  Fve  touched  on,  and  I  am  vraiting  to 
hear  back  from  that  particular  individual  as 
to  whether  he  can  undertake  this  respon- 
sibility. 

I  have  touched  on  the  federal  courts.  We 
have  made  our  position  clear  in  Ottawa  at 
the  Attorneys  General  conference  in  mid- 
March.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with 
our  federal  colleague.  I  think  he  was  some- 
what sympathetic.  We  are  going  to  meet 
again  in  late  September,  touching  on  a 
variety  of  issues. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the 
time  when  we  talked  to  the  federal  minister 
we  discussed  certain  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Code  and  in  particular  some  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 
We  have  put  our  concerns  in  writing  to  him. 
Individually,  each  province  has  communica- 
ted with  the  federal  minister  and  he  indi- 
cated he  would  be  introducing  changes  in  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  late  April  or  early  May. 
That  was  his  anticipated  date  of  introducing 
these  changes. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  spoke  of  gun 
control.  As  the  member  knows,  we  do  have 
federal  legislation  making  mandatory  the 
registration  of  handguns  and  automatic 
weapons.  It  would  appear  the  registration  of 
such  weapons  is  not  an  effective  curb  on  the 
use  of  same. 

Weapons  are  used  in  two  different  ways 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  violent  use  of 
weapons.  There  is  the  type  of  crime— perhaps 
we  describe  it  as  crimes  of  passion— com- 
mitted by  the  person  within  his  own  home. 
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The  victim  is  known  to  him,  he  uses  his 
own  weapon  and  it  doesn't  really  matter,  I 
suppose,  whether  the  gun  is  registered  or  not. 
He  is  not  using  his  head  but  he  is  using  the 
weapon  in  an  offensive  manner. 

Then  there  is  the  other  type  of  offender 
who  goes  out  and  commits  armed  robbery 
with  a  handgun  or  an  automatic  weapon.  It's 
usually  a  handgun  and  usually  it's  not  regis- 
tered; if  it  is  registered  it  has  probably  been 
stolen.  Very  seldom  would  a  man  go  forward 
and  use  his  own  handgun  for  that  type  of  an 
offence.  At  least,  this  is  what  I  am  advised 
by  the  police. 

I  just  question,  assuming  for  a  moment  we 
had  jurisdiction  provincially  to  compel  some 
additional  registration  programme,  whether 
it  would  really  work  or  whether  it  would  be 
an  exercise  in  the  accumulation  of  more 
paper,  more  records  and  for  what  purpose.  I 
can't  see  there  would  be  any  advantage  ex- 
cept that. 

I  am  the  registered  owner  of  two  hand- 
guns and  I  have  read  with  interest  over  the 
years  when  someone  has  been  killed  by  a 
certain  type  of  handgun  and  they  are  looking 
for  the  killer.  I  have  never  ever  had  anybody 
come  to  me  and  say,  "You  have  got  a  P-38 
registered  in  your  name;  a  Walther,  a  World 
War  II  pistol.  We  would  like  to  run  a  ballis- 
tics test."  Nobody  has  ever  come  near  me, 
yet  I  am  the  registered  owner  of  that  hand- 
gun. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  the  registration 
of  it  hasn't  really  assisted  the  police,  the 
federal  cw  provincial  police,  in  any  way  that 
I  can  see. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  May- 
be they  don't  suspect  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  something  I 
didn't  think  about  so  you  may  well  be  correct, 
but  I  am  trying  to  make  a  point  with  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  One  might  wonder  why  not, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  never  really 
been  tempted  to  use  it  except  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  Wait  until  we  are  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Qement:  Yes,  I  think  I  will  have 
a  lot  to  look  forward  to. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  also  referred 
to  the  "Ombudsman"  programme,  the  CBC 
programme,  relating  to  some  matters  and  he 
touched  on  a  case  called  the  Collins  case. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  limitations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  was  dealing  with 
limitations.  There  are  two  phases  to  that  case, 


both  of  which  are  reported.  Apparently  Mr. 
Collins  has  been  in  touch  with  the  "Ombuds- 
man" saying  he  received  a  judgement  for 
$61,000  but  he  had  the  judgement  taken 
away  from  him,  in  effect,  I  have  spoken  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  "ombudsman,"  about  this 
particular  matter  and  we  have  read  the  cases 
together. 

Collins  apparently  ran  a  chicken  process- 
ing factory  east  of  Toronto,  in  the  Durham 
region,  where  he  used  certain  by-products  of 
the  chickens,  the  intestines,  for  animal  food 
or  mink  food  or  something.  It  was  allegedly 
closed  down  by  the  health  unit,  this  being 
in  1966.  He  considered  that  closing  down  to 
be  wrongful  and  brought  his  action  but  didn't 
issue  his  writ  until  1970.  For  some  reason 
unknown  to  me  and  to  any  reader  of  that 
reported  case,  no  one  at  the  trial  mentioned 
the  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act.  The 
health  unit  was  sued  in  the  wrong  name  and 
there  was  no  effort  made  at  the  trial  to 
correct  the  legal  entity  name  of  the  health 
unit,  but  the  health  unit  was  in  fact  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  The  presiding  Supreme 
Court  judge  found  the  health  unit  had  ex- 
ceeded its  authority  in  closing  down  Mr. 
Collins's  businesses  and  assessed  damages  in 
the  amount  of  $61,000  and  costs. 

I  think  that  case  was  heard  a  year  ago  last 
November  and  judgement  was  reserved. 
Judgement  was  issued  some  time  in  January, 
1974,  I  think.  There  was  a  motion  brought 
before  the  same  judge,  and  it  was  really  a 
double-barrelled  motion.  The  plaintiff 
applied  to  correct  the  style  of  cause  so  that 
the  defendant's  correct  name  was  inserted. 
The  defendant  cross-appealed  to  have  the 
pleadings  amended  to  include  the  Public 
Authorities   Protection  Act. 

The  judge  accommodated  both  parties.  He 
said  the  health  unit  had  appeared  through 
counsel  and,  while  technically  it  was  not  an 
entity,  he  was  going  to  allow  that  amend- 
ment; so  he  corrected  the  style  of  cause  to  get 
the  correct  defendant.  He  also  allowed  the 
defendant  his  request  to  apply  that  specialty 
statute  known  as  the  Public  Authorities  Pro- 
tection Act,  which  of  course  has  a  prohibition 
disallowing  an  action  against  a  public  au- 
thority acting  within  that  authority  unless 
you  bring  your  action  within  six  months  of 
the  time  you  knew  of  your  loss.  Therefore, 
both  amendments  going  forward,  it  really 
was  a  nullity,  because  once  he  allowed  the 
amendment  to  plead  the  specialty  statute, 
he  then  dismissed  the  action  because  the  writ  w 
had  been  issued  in  excess  of  four  years  fol-  W 
lowing  the  event. 
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The  "ombudsman"  met  with  me  and  spoke 
to  me  in  connection  with  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  would  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral look  upon  a  private  member's  bill? 

Hon,  Mr.  Clement:  To  correct  that  situa- 
tion? Well,  I  posed  this  question  to  the 
"ombudsman."  I  said:  "Say  for  a  moment  that 
the  judgement  was  right  from  day  one,  that 
everything  had  been  done  and  the  limitation 
period  had  been  extended  or  it  was  brought 
within  the  time,  let's  say,  what  assurance 
would  Mr.  Collins  have  from  day  one  that 
the  health  unit  in  fact  had  any  assets  that 
were  exigible?" 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  his  counsel,  but 
I  think  one  of  the  things  I  always  looked  at 
when  members  of  the  public  came  in  with 
great  causes  of  action— I  see  my  friend  from 
Downsview  laughing;  he  knows  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  so  do  you.  You'd 
say,  "Does  the  proposed  defendant  have  any 
assets?"  They'd  say,  "Oh,  no." 

"Well,  then,  how  do  you  expect  to  collect 
because  there  isn't  a  pubUc  trough  that  comes 
forward  and  pays  for  bankrupt  debtors?" 

I  expressed  that  concern  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  "ombudsman"  for  the  CBC,  and  he  said 
it  was  a  matter  that  he  hadn't  considered  up 
to  that  particular  time. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  If  a  bill  came 
forward  allowing  that  Act  to  be  extended  for 
that  particular  case  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
if  that  was  the  way  in  which  he  framed  it, 
how  does  Mr.  Collins  recover  if  in  fact  the 
health  unit  has  no  exigible  assets? 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  we  are  not  seriously 
going  to  legislate  an  individual  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   I  am  not  agreeing  to 

this.  I  am  just  posing  some  questions  for  my 
friend  from  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Singer:  You're  caught  in  a  bad  prin- 
ciple if  that's  what  you  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  may  be  that  six- 
month  period  is  too  short.  That  may  well  be 
the  case;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Of  course  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  are  other  periods 
that  have  always  concerned  me— a  woman 
falling  on  the  sidewalk.  You  have  to  serve 
notice— in  what— seven  days  to  the  munici- 
pality? 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  ever  read  the  Law 
Reform  Commission's  report  on  limitations? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  McRuer  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes  I  have,  I've— 

Mr,  Singer:  It  is  a  good  report.  It  has  gone 
through  four  Attorneys  General,  and  not  one 
has  said  anything  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  you'll  find  as  we 
speed  through  these  estimates  and  you  allow 
me  to  get  on  through  my  other  ministries,  it 
will  give  me  more  time  to  go  back  and  take 
a  look  at  some  of  these  things, 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  what  you  say  all  the 
time. 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    And   you   and   I  had 

some  dialogue  before  about  limitation  periods, 
which  have  concerned  me  and  have  con- 
cerned other  members  of  this  House  and 
relating— 

Mr.  Singer:  McRuer  honestly  admits  it  is 
one  of  the  best  reports  he  participated  in, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  McRuer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Did  he? 

Mr.  Singer:   So  do  a  lot  of  other  people. 

Hon,  Mr,  Clement:  I  will  have  a  little  fun 
with  the  member  for  Lakeshore  here,  if  I 
can  find  what  I'm  looking  for, 

Mr,  Lawlor:  No,  just  on  that  one  point, 
I  would  think  the  bill  would  indicate  some 
kind  of  compassionate  basis  for  payment  from 
the  government  of  Ontario's  own  funds.  After 
all,  he  obtained  a  judgement  legitimately  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  province. 

Hon,  Mr,  Clement:  He  obtained  a  judge- 
ment against  a  nullity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  happened  because  of  some 
technicality  on  a  six-month  clause  in  some 
wretched,  remote,  public  statute,  which  ob- 
viously nobody  in  the  court  knew  anything 
about. 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  I  suggest,  while  we  can 
all  be  sympathetic  to  this  particular  individ- 
ual, he's  no  diflFerent  than  those  who  have 
failed  to  issue  a  writ  arising  out  of  a  motor 
vehicle  claim  within  the  12-month  period. 
They  find  themselves  with  a  twisted  back  or 
a    permanent    injury,    and    have    nowhere    to 


Mr,  Lawlor:  Yes  he  is;  because  most  of  us 
know  about  the  Highway  TraflBc  Act,  But  we 
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don't  know  about  the  Public  Authorities  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  didn't  think  you  did; 
that's  why  I  thought  I'd  mention  it  here 
today.  It  is  something  to  keep  before  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors? That  is  another  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Maeck:  Pretty  sharp  fellow;  pretty 
sharp. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  can't  just  come 
out  and  say  that  all  periods  should  be  ex- 
tended. I  happened  to  be  looking  at  the 
Limitations  Act  the  other  day  with  Mr. 
Cooper  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years,  and  found  that  section  there  dealing 
with  the  60-year  period  when  the  Crown  is 
involved,  and  I  don't  think  you'd  want  that 
extended. 

But  in  any  event,  I  think  that  these  are 
matters  that  have  to  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  Mr.  Cooper  replacing  that 
great  idea  you  had  in  the  Throne  Speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  he  came  in  to  see 
me  though. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that  is  what  I  was  won- 
dering. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Because  he  had  this 
concern  with  this  Mr.  Collins,  which  was 
touched  on  by  my  friend,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  we  going  to  get  a  provin- 
cial ombudsman  as  you  promised? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  sure  are. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Can  we  re- 
turn to  the  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Oement:  Okay,  I'm  sorry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  mention  a  few 
things  here.  The  member  for  Lakeshore  said 
the  other  day,  on  May  2,  that  the  Supreme 
and  county  courts  should  be  amalgamated. 
You  said,  and,  I'm  quoting  from  Hansard: 
"That's  a  form  of  self  torture  I  wouldn't 
even  wish  on  the  minister."  That's  when  you 
had  my  head  on  a  spike  in  the  previous  sen- 
tence. You  said:  "I've  been  just  sitting  and 
waiting  to  see  what  side  you  are  on.  I  think 
they  should  be  amalgamated  if  you  want  my 
position."  And  you  made  that  very  clear  and 
I  was  moved  by  that. 

Then  I  read  your  observations  last  year.  In 
supply  committee  last  year  you  said  "There- 


fore, as  a  kind  of  halting,  minor  measure— 
which  I  find  personally  unpalatable— I  would 
retain  the  two  levels." 

So  that  is  something  that  you  and  I  again 
are  going  to  have  to  discuss  at  this  private 
meeting  at  some  other  date.  Because  I  want 
to  know  whether  I  should  follow  the  1975 
or  the  1974  position. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Take  the  later  position. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Do  you 
want  us  to  arrange  the  appointment? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  glad  to  see  your  staff 
looked  at  what  went  on  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  would  return  to  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Singer:  Very  selective,  though. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Very  selective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Renwick)— I'm  sorry  he's  not  here 
now,  because  I  enjoyed  his  comments  very 
much  the  other  evening  too— but  he  referred 
to  some  of  the  statistics  I  had  touched  on  in 
my  statement  and  he  "hoped  they  were  not 
gleaned  from  a  political  survey  source."  I 
assure  him  and  the  members  of  this  House 
that  they  were  not  gleaned  from  any  politi- 
cal source.  They  were  obtained  from  Gallup 
polls  and  are  available  for  public  perusal. 

I'm  trying  to  move  on  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  member  for  Riverdale  made  a  sugges- 
tion, and  I  think  he  was  serious  that  he  would 
welcome  an  invitation  to  attend  the  United 
Nations  Congress  to  be  held  in  September.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  him,  perhaps 
through  his  colleague  from  Lakeshore,  that 
one  is  not  invited  to  attend.  One  must  regis- 
ter. Knowing  the  member  for  Riverdale,  I 
think  he  would  very  much  like  to  attend..  If 
so,  if  he  would  contact  me  prior  to  the  end 
of  May,  because  the  registrations  are  com- 
pleted on  that  date,  we  will  get  the  necessary 
forms  to  him  so  that  he  might  register  to 
attend  that  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  those  pretty  well 
touch  on  the  observations  made  by  the  mem- 
bers over  the  past  few  days.  Those  areas 
which  I  have  not  specifically  touched  on  1 
will  deal  with  when  we  arrive  at  that  point 
wherein  we  are  considering  the  estimates  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with 
some    very   substantial   interest  to   what  my 
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friend,  the  solicitor  for  justice— the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice;  he  has  all  those  titles 
and  I  get  them  all  mixed  up— had  to  say.  I 
must  admit  that  while  he  keeps  his  sense  of 
humour  flowing  he  really  doesn't  add  a  great 
deal  of  answers  to  the  questions  put  forward 
by  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  the  member 
for  Riverdale— I'm  sorry  my  colleague  from 
Sarnia  (Mr.  Bullbrook)  isn't  here;  he  had  an- 
other series  of  questions  he  wished  to  put  to 
the  minister— or  even  my  questions. 

Since  the  minister  referred  earlier  on  to 
having  read  last  year's  debates,  I  thought  it 
would  be  important  when  he  first  dealt  with 
COGP  to  ask  if  he  had  read  what  Mr.  Law- 
rence had  to  say.  Do  you  remember  Mr. 
Lawrence?  He  was  the  fellow  who  almost 
became  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Then  he  was  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice.  Then  he  left  in  disgust  and  now  he's 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
Conservative  Party  . 

After  he  got  up  there  he  had  some  things 
to  say  about  being  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice.  In  case  they  might  have  missed  the 
minister's    eye— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  said  they  hadn't. 

Mr.  Singer:  —they  were  set  out  on  April 
16,  1974,  in  Hansard  and  I  think  they're 
good  enough  to  repeat. 

The  former  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice, 
now  a  federal  Conservative  MP,  said,  accord- 
ing to   an   interview: 

He  could  see  the  changes  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  policy  secretariat  work. 

That  is  natural  enough  in  any  experi- 
ment but  he  felt  the  basic  reason  it  didn't 
work  out  as  well  was  a  matter  of  clashes 
in  the  approach   to   government. 

"The  tradition  has  always  been  that  every- 
one in  the  cabinet  was  equal  but  in  prac- 
tice, of  course,  that's  not  true,"  Allan 
Lawrence  said.  [These  are  all  quotes  out 
of  an  article  written,  I  think,  in  one  of 
the  Ottawa  papers  quoting  Allan  LawTence 
at  some  length.] 

The  leader  always  had  a  trusted  group 
around  him.  Premier  Davis  attempted  to 
set  the  same  thing  up  with  people  who 
ran  against  him  in  the  leadership  contest. 
'"That  was  wrong,"  said  Lawrence,  "be- 
cause the  leader  of  the  government  comes 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  people  only 
through  the  experience  of  working  with 
them." 

The  federal  MP  said,  "The  theory  of 
secretariats  is  good  but  it  went  off  the 
rails  because  or  personality   clashes." 


I  suppose  you  might  comment  that  there 
won't  be  a  personality  clash  here  because 
the  minister  is  going  to  have  great  trouble 
fighting  with  the  Attorney  General  and/or 
the  acting  Solicitor  General,  and  perhaps 
that  saves  it.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  he  is  schizophrenic. 

Mr.  Singer:  Schizophrenic?  Trichotomic 
maybe— three?  He  can  fight  with  himself  in 
any   one    of   those    capacities. 

The  minister's  approach  to  the  questions 
posed  to  him  was  very  fascinating.  It  was 
commentary.  It  would  be  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion some  evening  over  liquid  refresh- 
ment. We  might  have  the  same  kind  of 
discussion  and  all  of  us  enjoy  it  very 
thoroughly.  He  didn't  give  us  any  answers. 

What  did  you  do  last  year?  What  did 
your  ministry  really  do  last  year?  You  didn't 
tell  us.  You  said  you  had  meetings  on  Thurs- 
day mornings;  sometimes  the  ministers  met 
by  themselves  and  sometimes  the  deputies 
came  in.  But  what  did  you  decide? 

You  said  there  were  a  few  juvenile  de- 
linquency projects.  There's  one  under  way 
in  Downsview-Weston  and  the  minister  of- 
fered to  send  me  a  paper  that  somebody 
had  prepared  if  I  was  interested.  I  am 
interested.  I  would  like  him  to  send  it  to  me. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  know— and  I 
think  what  the  province  is  entitled  to  know, 
since  we  are  continuing  what  I  believe  is 
a  useless  appendage  of  government— is,  what 
is  the  minister's  opinion?  Does  the  provincial 
secretary  have  an  opinion  about  the  direction 
we  should  take  in  decreasing  the  incidence 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Ontario?  If  he 
has   an  opinion,   what  is   it? 

I  don't  think  he  adds  much  to  current 
lore  on  the  field  by  saying  there  has  been 
a  study  produced  by  a  group  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Potter) 
has  another  group  that  is  also  studying  it. 
Do  you  have  an  opinion?  Does  the  secre- 
tariat have  an  opinion?  You  are  supposed 
to  be  co-ordinating  it.  What  is  it  you  are 
thinking?  As  I  said,  maybe  a  little  too  lightly, 
in  my  opening  remarks,  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  provincial  secretary  is  against  juvenile 
delinquency— and  so,  I  am  sure,  are  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  House— but  what 
do  you  propose  that  Ontario  does  about  it? 
They're  the  kind  of  answers  we  are  looking 
for. 

I  don't  know  yet  the  kind  of  forum  you 
expect  to  produce  as  you  take  your  show  on 
the  road.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  How 
many  people  are  going  to  go  with  you?  Are 
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you  going  to  solicit  particular  people?  Are 
you  looking  to  deans  of  university  law 
schools?  Are  you  looking  to  the  school  of 
crimintology  at  the  University  of  Toronto? 
What  have  you  asked  the  people  at  Western 
or  at  the  University  of  Ottawa?  Are  you  ap- 
pealing to  the  academics  at  all  for  some  ia- 
put? 

Are  you  looking  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Ontario,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court, 
the  senior  county  court  judge,  the  senior 
provincial  court  judge?  Are  these  people  go- 
ing to  be  asked  to  provide  input?  If  their 
input  is  being  sought,  is  it  going  to  be  a 
public  kind  of  input?  That  is  one  thing  that 
we  have  been  after  for  a  long  time.  If  the 
judges  are  critical  about  the  system  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  province  I 
think  they  should  be  saying  so  in  a  forum 
where  we  can  all  hear  them,  not  in  secret 
memoranda  that  go  only  to  the  oflBce  holder 
over  here,  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice, I  guess,  or  under  his  other  hat,  the 
Attorney  General. 

Are  you  going  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  all  judges— Supreme  Court,  county  court, 
provincial  court— to  express  opinions  and  not 
just  have  their  opinions  expressed  on  their 
behalf  by  the  heads  of  those  particular 
courts?  I  think  that  might  be  a  very  interest- 
ing and  useful  exercise— and  I  know  every- 
body is  going  to  shudder  and  say  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  judges  mixed  up  in  politics  and 
isn't  that  a  terrible  thing?  But  I  think  the 
judges  should  be  allowed  to  say  something 
about  what  they  believe  is  the  direction  the 
administration  of  justice  is  going  to  take. 
Maybe  that  is  what  you  are  getting  at.  If  it 
is,  why  don't  you  say  so?  You  see,  my  friend 
from  Lakeshore  talked  about  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  courts  and  he  said  he  was  in 
favour  of  it,  and  if  I  heard  your  remarks 
correctly,  last  year  he  imphed  he  was  against 
it. 

I  don't  know  where  his  files  are  leading 
this  year.  He  may  have  more  matters  directed 
toward  the  county  courts  this  year  and  last 
year  it  was  toward  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  think  that  Supreme  Court 
judges  dont  think  this  is  a  good  idea  and 
county  court  judges  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
idea.  Between  them  there  is  a  certain  very 
obvious  divergence  of  opinion  and  it  gets 
pretty  violent  on  occasion,  depending  on 
where  you  are  and  which  judge  you  are  with. 

However,  it  is  an  important  point.  It  has 
been  put  forward  on  many  occasions.  It  has 
been  vvrestled  with  at  the  opening  of  the 
courts.  The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  read 
some  remarks  Mr.  Thorn  made  at  the  opening 


of  the  courts.  Your  deputy  Attorney  General 
has  been  there  at  the  opening  of  the  courts. 
I  have  been  there  the  last  three  or  four  years 
and  listened.  And  it  is  a  very  fascinating  in- 
side exchange  of  barbs.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  High  Court  looks  down  and  tells  the 
Attorney  General  what  he  thinks  should  be 
done,  and  tells  the  Treasurer  of  the  Law 
Society  what  he  should  do,  and  they  reply. 
And  that  seems  sort  of  to  be  the  end  of  what 
might  be  a  very  worthwhile  and  important 
kind  of  discussion. 

One  would  have  thought  that  if  you  are 
going  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  oflBce 
and  department  of  Provinucial  Secretary  for 
Justice  that  you  would  stand  up  in  your  place 
one  day  and  say:  "This  is  what  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  thinks"— not  what  John 
Clement  thinks,  but  what  the  Provincial  Sec- 
rectary  for  Justice  thinks  as  a  result  of  these 
Thursday  meetings— "We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  courts  should  be  amalga- 
mated or  they  should  not  be  amalgamated." 

We  are  going  to  have  another  study.  I  have 
volumes  and  volumes  of  reports.  We  had  one 
on  the  organization  of  the  courts.  You  men- 
tioned that  you  were  going  to  set  up— you 
hope  very  soon— somebody  who  was  going  to 
really  tear  apart  and  put  back  together  again 
the  rules  of  practice.  You  said  you  had  con- 
sulted someone  who  might  be  the  commis- 
sioner but  you  didn't  feel  free  to  disclose  his 
name  because  he  hadn't  as  yet  made  up  his 
mind  and  advised  you  of  his  intentions. 

We  have  got  so  many  reports  that  they 
are  coming  out  of  our  ears.  I  have  got  a 
whole  bookcase  upstairs  dealing  with  reports 
that  have  been  commissioned  either  by  the 
Law  Reform  Commission  or  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  or  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  by  the  Solicitor  General  or  by  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. What  are  your  opinions  about  these 
reports?  There  is  no  great  point  to  be  gained 
in  the  quibble  about  what  day  you  received 
this  report,  but  whatever  day  you  received 
it  you  have  had  it  for  a  while.  Do  you  have 
any  opinions  about  it? 

I  don't  really  care  whether  you  received  it 
one  week  ago,  one  month  ago  or  four  months 
ago.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  upon  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Sure  I  have.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  it  now  or  in  my  estimates  of  the 
Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  is  estab- 
lishing justice  pohcy,  let  him  give  us  some 
justice    policy.  Don't    ask    us    10    questions. 
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Give  us  some  justice  policy;  that  is  what  it 
is  supposed  to  be  all  about.  You  haven't. 

You  spoke  for  half  an  hour  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  when  you  introduced 
your  estimates  and  you  spoke  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  this  afternoon.  You  haven't 
given  us  any  justice  policy.  You  haven't  really 
told  us  what  you  did  last  year.  That's  why, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  moving  again  my 
motion  but  it's  an  important  motion.  I  don't 
th.nk  that  the  department  you  lead  called  the 
department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  is  worth  the  dollar  a  year  that  we  feel 
should  be  left  in  those  estimates.  You  don't 
do  anything  except  apparently  have  Thursday 
meetings  and  then  ask  us  questions. 

On  the  PLO  I  want  to  ask  one  question. 
I  hear  what  the  minister  said.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  and  I  don't  know.  As  a  result 
of  the  PLO's  participation  in  this  conference, 
has  there  been  the  refusal  of  certain  At- 
torneys General  of  any  of  the  provinces  to 
participate  because  of  this  possible  participa- 
tion of  the  PLO? 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not. 
I  am  not  asking  this  as  a  condemning  ques- 
tion, but  this  was  suggested  to  me.  I  am 
asking  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  if 
he  knows  the  answer  to  it,  and  if  he  doesn't, 
if  he  could  find  out  for  me,  because  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  that  is  the  case. 

On  the  federal  courts  and  the  invasion  of 
the  federal  courts,  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
raised  a  very  excellent  point.  The  increase 
of  federal  prosecutors  in  the  building  down 
there  on  Wellington  St.  where  the  federal 
department  has  its  local  Toronto  oflBce  I  guess 
is  a  real  problem.  The  discussion  that  took 
place  was  fine.  It  interests  three  lawyers  here 
in  the  House,  but  again  we  have  no  opinion. 
If  you  are  sufficiently  concerned,  what  is 
your  approach?  Have  you  discussed  it  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Provincial  Secretariat  for  Jus- 
tice? Is  there  a  government  approach?  Do  you 
want  it  expanded?  Do  you  want  it  decreased? 
If  you  want  it  decreased,  what  are  the  limits 
within  which  it  should  be  decreased? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  I  interrupt  the  hon. 
member  for  a  moment?  I  think  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  the  minister  would  like 
to  introduce  some  guests  before  they  leave. 
The  hon.  member  for  Peterborough. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
for  his  courtesy.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
the  remaining  visitors  from  St.  Peter's  High 
School  in  Peterborough  who  are  hosting 
students  from  Ecole  Jean  Talon  in  Charles- 
bourg,  Quebec.  They  are  under  the  supervi- 


sion  of   Sister   Joyce   Murray  and   Mr.    Paul 

Bowman   from   Peterborough,  and   Micheline 

Plante    and    Steve    Hartwood  from   Charles- 
bourg.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you. 

So,  I  think  it  is  a  very  significant  thing. 
I  dt)n't  know  that  we  have  to  get  into  litiga- 
tion. It  has  to  inevitably  find  its  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  What  does  the 
phrase  in  section  92  of  the  BNA  Act  mean, 
that  it  is  a  provincial  responsibility  to  look 
after  the  administration  of  justice?  It's  there. 
What  does  it  mean?  Do  you  have  any  opin- 
ions about  it?  Goodness  knows  you  have 
enough  people  around  that  you  can  get  an 
opinion.  Do  the  law  officers  have  an  opinion? 
Does  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
feel  that  it  is  important  that  an  opinion  be 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario? 

I  was  reading  the  paper  this  morning  and 
noticed  that  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  was 
quoted  as  having  some  views  about  the  Bail 
Reform  Act,  and  about  the  severity  of  sen- 
tencing. I  don't  know  whether  gun  control 
got  into  his  comments  or  not,  I  have  forgotten 
whether  it  was  in  that  story.  And  it's  interest- 
ing; I  am  glad  that  the  Premier  has  some 
opinions.  He  feels  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  loose,  and  maybe  some 
of  us  agree  with  him.  Severity  of  sentencing 
is  a  very  interesting  theory. 

Now,  is  this  the  opinion  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice?  Is  this  the  opinion  of 
the  government  of  Ontario?  And  if  it  is, 
then  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  both 
those  arguments.  Surely  one  is  entitled  to 
expect,  vidth  the  fancy  and  expensive  and 
elaborate  legal  machinery  we  have  set  up 
in  this  province,  that  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice,  or  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Solicitor  General,  or  one  of  you  would  get 
up  and  say,  "We  have  asked  the  Minister 
for  Justice,  Otto  Lang,  to  change  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  along  these  lines  because  .  .  ." 
But,  instead  it  seems  to  be  tied  in  with  this 
gimmick  you  have  got,  something  about 
violence  on  television  or  violence  on  the 
media  and  safety  on  our  streets  and  per- 
missiveness—all vague  terms. 

We  had  a  fairly  nasty  debate,  or  what 
was  developing  into  one  diuring  the  question 
period  this  afternoon  because  you  don't  de- 
fine what  you  are  talking  about.  Surely  if 
we  are  going  to  maintain  all  this  elaborate 
machinery  of  government  and  charge  one 
of   you   people    over   there   with   being   the 
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Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and  having 
a  justice  policy,  we  are  entitled  to  ask, 
"What  is  your  policy?"  Does  Ontario  have 
a  policy  on  the  Bail  Reform  Act  or  is  it 
merely  a  line  the  Premier  threw  into  his 
speech  last  night?  And  if  so,  what  is  it, 
what  is  the  basis  for  it,  what  studies  have 
you  done,  what  statistics  are  there,  and  what 
does  it  mean?  And  if  we  have  that  kind 
of  a  policy,  let's  hear  from  you  in  your 
capacity  of  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice, 
or  some  other  capacity. 

According  to  the  press,  he  chose  not  to 
put  forth  an  opinion  on  capital  punishment, 
a  question  that  is  very  much  in  the  public 
eye  at  the  moment  because  of  this  man 
Vaillancourt  who  is  awaiting  the  carrying 
out  of  the  death  sentence  and  is  presently 
in  the  Don  Jail,  and  the  death  sentence  has 
been  postponed  at  least  until  Oct.  15.  I 
think,  even  though  it  is  a  federal  responsi- 
bility, that  Ontario  shoiJd  have  an  opinion 
about  it. 

We  here,  our  party,  the  official  opposition, 
and  the  NDP  have  to  wrestle  with  this.  I 
met  the  other  morning,  at  a  debate  in  one 
of  the  collegiate  institutes  in  my  riding,  with 
a  member  of  the  NDP  and  a  member  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  not  an  elected  mem- 
ber but  a  very  bright  young  man.  He  wasn't 
afraid  to  say  what  his  opinion  was.  The 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  said  what 
his  opinion  was  and  I  said  what  my  opinion 
was,  but  have  we  got  a  government  opinion 
on  it?  He  thinks  he  can  slough  it  off  as 
a  federal  responsibility,  but  when  you  talk 
about  what  your  opinion  is  on  what  the 
federal  government  should  do,  you  say,  "We 
have  no  opinion  because  those  Ottawa  fel- 
lows should  do  it." 

It's  easier,  I  suppose,  to  say  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  should  be  tightened  up.  Fairly 
obvious,  fairly  justifiable,  fairly  statistically 
provable.  But  this  one  on  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  toughy.  Maybe  the  population 
is  divided  50  per  cent  for  and  50  per  cent 
against.  But  if  you're  the  brave  and  coura- 
geous government  that  you  pretend  to  be, 
tell  us  what  your  opinion  is  and  what  kind  of 
representations  you're  making.  I  think  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  representations 
and  you're  not  doing  it. 

As  to  the  limitations  thing  that  we  talked 
about  across  the  floor,  I  commend  to  the 
secretary,  as  urgently  as  I  can,  what  I  think 
is  an  excellent  report  on  limitations  from 
the  Law  Reform  Commission.  Not  only  was 
it  introduced  with  some  fanfare  and  com- 
mented on  in  the  press,  but  I,  at  least,  and 
Tm    sure    others    as    well,    have   dealt    with 


it  repeatedly  since  its  come  in.  But  we 
don't  hear  anything  from  government  about 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  far  from  through  on 
these  estimates,  but  I  wanted  to  come  back 
to  some  of  the  answers  put  forward  by  the 
secretary  and  tell  him  that  I'm  just  not 
satisfied  with  them.  My  colleague  from 
Samia  mentioned  something.  I've  got  a 
couple  of  notes  that  he  made  here.  He  did 
mention  a  while  back,  in  connection  with 
the  Morgentaler  conviction  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  what  he  felt  was  a  very  serious 
and  dangerous  reversal  of  a  tradition  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  That  was  the  over- 
ruling of  a  jury  decision,  the  substitution 
of  a  decision  by  the  court  of  appeal  of 
another  province  for  what  the  jury  in  fact 
decided,  and  then  its  confirmation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Many  jurists,  many  lawyers,  John  Diefen- 
baker,  and  many  other  people  in  this  House 
feel  that's  a  very,  very  dangerous  and  bad 
thing  to  have  happened,  quite  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  Morgentaler  conviction.  And  I 
would  have  hoped  that  the  secretary  for 
justice  of  my  province  would  have  been  say- 
ing something  about  that.  I  invite  him  to 
say  something  about  that  before  these  esti- 
mates are  through.  I  invite  him  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  Ontario  to  say  something 
to  Otto  Lang  about  it. 

If  we  believe  there  is  some  importance  in 
the  system  of  criminal  trials  being  conducted 
by  a  jury,  and  the  jury's  verdict  being 
accepted,  then  we  have  to  regard  as  a  very 
serious  matter  not  only  the  throwing  aside 
of  the  jury's  verdict  by  a  court  of  appeal, 
but  the  substitution  by  a  court  of  appeal  of 
their  verdict  for  the  jury's  verdict. 

On  the  use  of  the  appeal  tribunal,  we  have 
an  appeal  tribunal  here  in  Ontario,  and  I 
happen  to  think  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  chosen  to  head  it,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed, was  a  very  prominent,  able  Ottawa 
lawyer  who  came  down  to  Toronto.  He  sold 
his  practice  in  Ottawa  and  came  down  to 
Toronto  to  devote  his  full  time  to  that 
appeal  tribimal.  I  suppose  I'm  telling  tales 
out  of  school,  but  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  the  other 
members  of  that  tribunal  don't  feel  they  get 
enough  work  to  do.  I  think  that's  a  crying 
shame  because  when  we  set  up  our  revised 
system  of  administrative  procedures  review, 
one  of  the  keystones  of  that  was  the  appeal 
tribunal.  Yet  you  keep  on  short-circuiting 
them  and  you  don't  give  them  enough  work 
to  do.  When  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial    Relations    brought    in    his    new 
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liquor  ideas,  what  are  you  doing?  You're 
going  to  have  another  appeal  tribunal,  ap- 
parently, with  another  seven  people.  Well, 
you've  got  one  that  is  underemployed  and 
it's  got  some  good  people  on  it.  Now  you're 
going  to  set  up  another  one.  Is  that  justice 
poUcy?  It  should  be.  Presumably  it  is.  How 
many  appeal  tribunals  do  you  want?  Or  each 
time  somebody  gets  a  new  idea  are  you  go- 
ing to  have  another  appeal  tribunal? 

Our  report  on  company  affairs,  the  select 
committee,  is  going  to  suggest  a  further  use 
of  the  appeal  tribunal  and  I  would  hope  that 
tribunal  will  be  part  of  justice  policy.  How- 
ever, if  that  appeal  tribunal  is  going  to  be 
meaningful,  its  field  of  responsibility  should 
be  expanded.  You  shouldn't  go  on  setting  up 
other  appeal  tribunals.  Surely  that  should  be 
part    of   justice    policy. 

On  arms  control,  the  secretary  said  he 
didn't  see  much  point  in  further  registration 
of  handguns.  Perhaps  his  point  of  view  is 
correct.  Perhaps  it  isn't.  Is  that  the  policy  of 
ths  government  of  Ontario?  If  it  is,  I  would 
like  to  disagree  with  it,  and  disagree  strong- 
ly. To  try  to  battle  a  casual  remark  made  by 
the  secretary  of  justice  during  the  course  of 
these  estimates  is  really  like  battling  a  fog 
with  a  pitchfork.  If  one  says:  "But  the 
secretary  said  on  May  8  he  thinks  we  are 
piling  up  too  many  pieces  of  paper  and  it's 
not  serving  any  useful  purpose";  and  the 
storm  grows  heavy  enough,  somebody  is 
bound  to  say:  "That  isn't  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  Ontario."  Then  someone  else 
will  say,  "But  what  is  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  Ontario?"  We  are  never  really 
going  to  find  out  whether  you  should  or 
should  not  have  a  policy  on  gun  control, 
whether  we  in  the  opposition  like  it  or  not. 
Now  those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  kinds 
of  things  I  would  have  thought  this  depart- 
ment should  have  been  doing.  In  the  remarks 
made  when  the  minister  introduced  his  esti- 
mates, and  in  his  reply,  all  he  has  given  us 
is  some  amorphous  ideas.  Nothing  was  said 
about  what  they  did  last  year  except  meet 
every  Thursday  morning.  Nothing  appeared 
to  emerge  from  it  except  a  few  random 
statutes. 

And  this  afternoon  we  are  going  to  get 
another— don't  let  me  lose  sight  of  it— we 
are  going  to  get  another  amendment  to  the 
Land  Titles  Act.  This  thrills  me  no  end. 
Give  us  some  policy  or  abandon  the  secre- 
tariat. If  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  us 
policy,  then  for  goodness'  sake  abandon  the 
secretariat.  Let's  deal  with  the  Attorney 
General  vote  by  vote,  estimate  by  estimate. 
Maybe  we  can  pin  down  you,  and  the  rest 


of  your  colleagues,  on  something  as  the  esti- 
mates come  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  shan't  seek  to  pillory  the 
ministry  or  the  minister  any  further.  He  is 
fairly  fledgUng  in  his  task.  He  is  still  drip- 
ping, as  I  noticed  when  I  was  over  to  see 
him  a  few  minutes,  behind  the  ears.  It  may 
be  just  oil,  or  it  may  be  any  niunber  of 
other  substances,  liquid  or  otnervsdse,  that 
drip  there. 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  much  point.  He 
has  replied,  reserving  to  the  attorney  general- 
ship a  series  of  points.  I  suppose  the  whole 
problem  of  family  law,  family  courts— that 
sort  of  thing— applies  to  those  particular  sets 
of  estimates.  He  is  a  vigorous  man,  and 
therefore  I  anticipate  that  if  this  House 
isn't  dissolved  very  shortly,  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

It  has  been  enormously  disappointing  for 
the  people  over  here  to  watch  the  lethargy, 
the  complete  hiatus  that  reigns  in  this  par- 
ticular area  when  we  see  what  is  coming  out 
of  that  department.  It  has  gone  on  too  long. 
What  proceeds  from  these  Thursday  sessions 
is  most  undetectable  and  amorphous  in  the 
extreme. 

If  there  was  some  kind  of  dribbling  out, 
something  we  could  put  our  finger  on  in 
terms  of  concrete  legislation  with  wide  policy 
perspectives,  that  would  be  fine.  But  a  total 
dearth,  an  absolute  lacuna  in  the  operations 
is  what  has  occurred.  I  suggest  that  it  go  on 
no  longer  because,  while  it  is  in  disrepute, 
this  present  ministry,  if  it  goes  on  very  much 
longer,  will  be  in  a  state  of  complete  sham- 
bles and  a  nonentity-a  known  nonentity  to 
the  individuals  who  are  involved  therein  be- 
cause of  the  ineffectiveness  of  anything  they 
are  bringing  forward.  Nothing  is  moving. 
That,  internally,  must  be  somewhat  demoral- 
izing' for  everyone  concerned  in  the  minis- 
try- 

As  I  say,  let  us  look  to  the  future.  Lets 
look  to  the  immediate  future  as  being  pro- 
ductive in  this  particular  regard.  We  are  sure, 
and  from  the  reply  of  the  minister,  have  had 
the  grounds  staked  out.  We  know  the  pur- 
pose and  direction.  We  do  think  you  should 
be  more  forthright,  less  cowardly  with  re- 
spect to  certain  central  issues  in  the  secre- 
tariat of  justice,  upon  which  you  are  under 
some  obligation  to  comment  because  of  the 
peculiar  role  that  you  occupy. 

When  we  passed  the  legislation  through 
this  House  setting  up  the  attorney  general- 
ship, and  then  the  legislation  setting  up  the 
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superministry,  it  was  always  made  abundant- 
ly clear  that  this  is  a  unique  kind  of  ministry, 
a  far  more  impartial  objective,  transcendent 
type  of  ministry  as  opposed  to  all  the  others. 
In  other  words,  your  ministry,  by  definition, 
cannot  be  as  partisan.  It  hasn  t  got  that  func- 
tion. It  involves  justice  and  equality  and  the 
balancing  of  scales,  and  a  certain  crucial 
openness.  Otherwise,  all  that  would  seem 
to  be  simply  suppressed.  It's  a  kind  of  sub- 
version at  the  same  time. 

If  you  get  that  feeling  in  this  particular 
operation  that  you  are  carrying  out,  then 
your  whole  intent  and  purpose,  however 
beneficial  it  may  be,  will  be  undermined, 
and  that  by  yourselves.  That's  the  thing  that 
we  fear.  That's  what's  been  happening  over 
about  the  past  two  years  now.  Ever  since 
Wishart  left,  this  is  what  has  been  going  on. 
While  he  never  occupied  this  particular  role, 
at  the  same  time  he  played  the  role,  which 
is  a  damned  sight  more  important.  He  car- 
ried out  the  functions  in  a  way  in  which 
they  haven't  been  carried  out  for  a  long 
time. 

That  being  the  case,  there  is  very  little 
p>oint  in  saying,  "Well,  what  about  this  point 
and  what  about  that  point,  John?"  You 
haven't  answered  questions  about  the  race- 
track stuff.  I  notice  it  was  one  of  those  items 
on  the  agenda  with  the  provincial  attorneys 
general  in  yoxir  meetings  of  May  14-15,  1974. 
You  weren't  there,  of  course,  in  this  port- 
folio at  that  time,  but  it  was  one  of  the  many 
matters  there,  including  detention  orders  for 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

The  difficulty  with  the  ministry  here  is 
that  it  is  so  vast  and  there  are  so  many 
diverse  points  of  dislocation  at  the  present 
time  as  to  what  your  role  might  be  and  how 
you  could  perform  it.  I  do  thoroughly  agree 
with  what  you  have  said  on  a  straight  state- 
ment of  policy,  about  the  operation  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  field  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  courts.  I  think  that's  a  very 
suspect  move  on  their  part.  The  other  suspect 
move  is  the  adumbration  of  the  powers  at  the 
federal  level  of  their  own  court  system.  All 
these  men  are  lusting  after  power,  after  their 
own  little  demesne  being  carved  out.  This 
must  be  resisted  thoroughly  by  your  ministry. 

And  if  there  is  a  moot  question  involved 
over  what  your  authority  is  here  or  there,  and 
what  the  construction  is  of  that  phrase  in 
section  92— the  administration  of  the  court- 
then  that  type  of  confrontation,  the  constitu- 
tional conference,  may  not  be  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  of  bringing  it  to  a  head.  That 
gets  into  swaddling  clothes  and  into  forked 
language   and   into  double  entendres  all  the 


way  through  and  you  emerge  from  those  con- 
ferences very  often  as  woolly-headed  as  you 
went  into  the  things. 

Surely  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country 
would  lay  down  conclusively  and  definitely, 
not  once  and  for  all  but  as  close  as  you  can 
get  in  this  line,  what  that  stuff  means  and 
carve  out  the  various  dimensions.  If  it  is 
really  that  you  don't  want  to  know  and  would 
rather  go  on  wrangling  and  confusing  people 
so  you  may  gain  a  little  bit  here  and  lose 
there,  which  is  the  political  process,  then  why 
not  say  so? 

There  is  not  much  you  do  want  to  say.  You 
think  it  can  be  resolved  at  a  different  level. 
I  don't  think  it  can  be  resolved  at  a  difi^erent 
level.  Somewhere  along  the  way  you  are 
going  to  have  to  put  the  Supreme  Court  to 
work  doing  its  primary  function  under  the 
constitution,  which  is  to  construe  and  interpret 
what  the  British  North  America  Act  means  in 
there.  As  the  evolution  goes  on  and  the  com- 
plexities and  the  interleavings  of  government 
increase,  which  is  an  inevitable  thing,  isn't  it 
better  to  get  the  demarcation  line  set  up  by 
the  authority  in  question,  rather  than  all  the 
miasma  of  trying  to  work  over  ground  which 
you  are  not  going  to  agree  on? 

We've  got  a  strong  Attorney  General  up  in 
Ottawa.  He's  not  going  to  give  an  inch  on  it, 
nor  can  you  for  loss  of  face.  And  that's  what 
the  court  is  for.  It  has  been  an  authority,  in 
a  way  in  advance  and  above  these  petty 
struggles  for  power  down  below  to  get  us 
some  clarification.  We  are  most  interested  in 
this  regard,  too,  as  I  said  in  the  estimates,  in 
the  demarcation  lines  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  provincial  governments  in  controlling 
prices,  as  to  the  precise  role  they  can  play  in 
the  inflationary  situation  which  we  face.  That 
role  seems  to  the  member  for  Riverdale  and 
myself  to  be  very  paramount  indeed,  a  role 
which  is  being  neglected  by  abnegation  at 
the  present  time  on  the  plea  you  don't  know 
precise  delineations.  The  fact  is  you  don't 
go  after  an  authoritative  determination  of 
what  those  limitations  are,  if  they  exist,  or 
are  not. 

I  have  spoken  about  this  previously,  I 
won't  press  it  again  at  this  time.  But  these 
are  matters  on  which  you  seem  to  shuck  off 
your  responsibility,  always  playing  it  safe, 
always  balancing,  always  withdrawing  when 
the  cnmch  is  on.  If  justice  hasn't  courage, 
the  society  and  your  political  role  is  very 
venal,  very  weak  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate? 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  you 
mean,  take  part  in  the  debate? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  put  your  motion. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  we  should  give  the 
secretary  an  opportunity  to  reply  if  he  wants 
to.  If  not,  I  wanted  to  ask  him  a  whole  long 
series  of  questions  about  the  $401,000  figure. 
Does  he  want  that  now  or  does  he  want  to 
reply  to  what  the  member  for  Lakeshore  and 
I  have  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'd  like  to  reply. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  please  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  perhaps  mis- 
understood or,  alternatively,  perhaps  the 
member  for  Downsview  misunderstood  me. 
I  can  see  he  is  a  man  of  precise  taste  and 
would  really  like  to  have  each  item  that  I 
am  capable  of  recollecting  drawn  to  his 
attention  specifically,  wherein  the  secre- 
tariat was  involved  in  the  considerations 
over  the  past  year,  as  he  said.  I  apologize 
to  him  if  my  memory  is  not  as  precise,  per- 
haps, as  his  and  I  can't  turn  my  mind  back 
exactly  12  months  and  bring  it  forward.  I 
will  try  to  keep  within  that  year. 

I  think  you  should  realize— perhaps  I  am 
not  making  the  role  of  secretariat  that  clear. 
Let's  take,  for  example,  when  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
comes  forward  vdth  a  proposed  piece  of 
legislation.  Your  phraseology  was  something 
like  a  few  random  statutes.  Let  me  tell  you 
they  were  not  a  few  random  statutes.  They 
took  a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  development 
within  the  ministry  and  a  lot  of  considera- 
tion when  they  came  to  the  policy  field  to 
be  considered,  sometimes  for  many  Thurs- 
days, by  all  those  who  participate  as  mem- 
bers of  the  policy  field.  There  w«re  certain 
areas  that  might  well  touch  another  ministry 
within  the  field. 

I  am  just  looking  back  here;  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  mislead  the  House.  I  can  go  back  over 
the  three  years  and  come  forward  very  easily 
but  I  don't  intend  to  do  that  unless  the  mem- 
ber wants  me  to  do  it.  I  am  prepared  to 
touch  on  every  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
come  up  through  and  been  considered  by  the 
secretariat  and  where  there  has  been  input 
by  the  secretariat.  It  isn't  just  a  gathering 
place  where  we  meet. 

The  secretariat  people  make  their  analy- 
ses and  sometimes  I  have  been  a  violent  per- 
son to  disagree— if  I  may  use  that  phrase— I 
have  very  violently  disagreed  with  some  of 


the  observations  made  by  members  within 
the  secretariat,  particularly  when  I  had  my 
previous  responsibility.  I  felt  it  was  my  obli- 
gation to  disagree  and  not  just  rubber  stamp 
or  have  them  rubber  stamp  what  we  do. 

The  member  knows  of  the  problems  which 
existed,  say,  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
with  the  travel  industry  and  some  of  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  public.  As  a  result  of 
that,  we  developed  the  travel  legislation 
which  went  through  this  House.  I  believe  it 
was  introduced  last  December  by  me  and 
carried  through  by  my  then  parhamentary 
assistant.  There  were  numbers  of  meetings 
with  people  within  the  industry  involved. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mostly  after  the  legislation 
went  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  argue  with  the 
two  proponents  of  that  theory  who  made  it 
their  responsibility  to  take  that  position. 
That  simply  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  only  repeating  what 
you  said  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Your  first  reaction  was,  what 
can  we  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  no. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  want  me  to  recall 
your  speech  for  you?  I  remember  it  very 
clearly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  at  the  time  that 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  said  the  regulations  would  not  be 
proceeded  with  until  there  had  been  further 
consultation  with  the  industry. 

Mr.  Singer:  Before  that  you  said  bonding 
is  no  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  had  to  work  on  it. 
I  didn't  notice  anything  coming  forward  from 
your  side  of  the  fence  either.  I  didn't  hear 
anything  coming  forward  other  than  gloom 
and  doom,  and,  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  want,  I  will  get  the 
Hansard  and  I  will  read  those  exchanges 
back  to  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  were  considering 
these  things. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  said  it  is  imprecise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  found  I  had  one 
of  two  avenues  to  go;  either  dialogue,  say, 
with  the  member  for  Downsview  and  get 
nothing  done,  or  work  within  my  own  min- 
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istry  and  the  secretariat,  and  try  to  develop 
some  legislation. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  appear  in  the  House  and 
say  you  would  discuss  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  found  out  that 
we  could,  through  our  input,  not  through 
the  member  for  Downsview's,  and  I  point 
out  that  piece  of  legislation.  The  uniform 
building  code  came  forward.  I  am  trusting 
on  my  previous  ministry  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  it.  We  went  through  that 
legislation  at  the  policy  field  for  some  length. 
The  current  liquor  legislation  which  is  pres- 
ently before  the  House  is  another. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Clause  by  clause. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Did  you 
go  through  the  code? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
minister  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Did  you  go  through  the 
code,    or   just    the   legislation? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  exposed,  un- 
fortunately, to  the  code.  I  woidd  confess 
to  this  House  that  I  did  not  go  through  it. 
It  was  the  theory  of  the  legislation,  the 
working  on  the  legislation,  we  were  con- 
cerned with.  We  had  to  leave  the  code  to 
the  technicians  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  beast. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  that  was  taking  all 
your  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  I  can  remember 
from  my  own  memory. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  honest  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  remember  working— 
this  went  away  back  nearly  two  years— very 
closely  \vith  the  policy  field  at  that  time, 
with  my  prior  responsibilities,  in  developing 
a  sire's  stakes  programme  for  this  province. 
That  sire's  stakes  programme  was  brought 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  horse 
racing  industry  since  horse  racing  became  a 
sports  activity  in  this  province.  There  were 
cost  implications  that  had  to  be  considered 
at  that  time.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the 
other  areas  of  responsibility  because  I  wasn't 
working  with  those.  I  can't  remember  what 
has  happened  in  exactly  the  year,  but  I  am 
touching  on  matters  that  are  approximately 
a  year  or  a  year  or  so  old.  There  was  the 
Credit    Reporting    Act.    Do    you    remember 


those  hearings  we  had  before  standing  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Singer:   I  vdll  never  forget  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  will  never  forget 
them?   Neither  will   I. 

Before  that  legislation  went  forward,  we 
considered  that  very  involved  legislation,  and 
those  who  participated  will  recognize  we  just 
didn't  develop  it  over  in  the  Consumer  min- 
istry and  bring  it  forward  and  out  and 
introduce  it  into  the  House.  We  considered 
the  ramifications— whether  we  would  in  fact 
be  infringing  on  basic  rights  of  people.  The 
same  thing  with  Bill  55.  There  were  those 
considerations  that  took  place  at  the  justice 
policy  field  meetings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for 
Downsview  says  he  doesn't  mind  what  we 
do  if  we  would  only  say  what  we  are  doing. 
Perhaps,  while  he  may  not  support  that 
bill,  he  may  support  the  fact  that  at  least 
a  position  was  taken.  As  I  gather  from  the 
member  for  Dov^msview's  concerns,  he  says: 
"What  bothers  me  is  where  there  is  no 
position,  or  where  there  is  no  proclaimed 
position  or  policy." 

You  talked  in  terms  of  bail  reform.  What 
have  we  done  about  bail  reform?  I  vdll  be 
specific  on  that  if  you  would  like  me  to 
because  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
federal  Minister  of  Justice.  The  member  for 
Lakeshore  is  quite  right,  these  things  trans- 
cend partisan  politics. 

Mr.   Singer:   I  agree. 

Hon.    Mr.   Clement:    These   things    are   of 
concern  to  every  individual,  really,  across  the 
country  when  you  are  talking- 
Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  keep  them  secret? 
Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  are  not  secret. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  why  don't  you  telk 
about  them  here  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  are  not  secret— 
because  I  have  never  been  asked  until  now. 
You  have  not  asked  me  what  my  position  is 
on  bail  reform.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  if 
you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Okay. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  the  minister 
should  be  doing  every  day  in  the  House, 
telling  us  what  his  position  is. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Have  you  asked  me  my 
position  or  the  government's  position  on  this, 
on  bail  reform? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  asked  for  your  position 
on  so  many  things  and  never  could  get  any 
answers. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Come  on. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nor  am  I  invited  to  your 
Thursday  morning  meetings. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ordter,  please.  Will  the 
minister  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  first  concern  we 
have  with  the  Bail  Reform  Act  is  that  we  say 
there  should  be  a  reverse  in  the  onus  in  cases 
of  multiple  release. 

There  is  one  instance  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto— the  worst  one  I  know  of— in  which 
a  man  obtained  bail  14  times  before  he  stood 
trial  on  his  first  offence.  I  think  that  is  the 
record  across  the  country.  It  arose  out  of 
purse-snatohings  in  one  of  the  subway  sta- 
tions. 

We  have  communicated  these  concerns  to 
our  federal  colleague,  orally  and  in  writing. 
We  recommended  that  section  458,  subsec- 
tion 5,  subsection  (d)  be  amended  to  provide 
that  when  a  person  who's  been  previously 
released  under  the  Bail  Reform  Act  appears 
in  court,  the  onus  shifts  to  him  in  order  to 
obtain  bail  on  the  second  or  subsequent 
occasion. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  seems  to  make  sense. 
Why  didn't  the  minister  tell  us?  Maybe  we 
could  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Right;  because  the 
member  never  asked  me  and  so  that  is  why 
I  am  telling  him  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  Better  save  it  for  the  Premier 
and  the  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  made  certain 
recommendations  that  should  be  followed  to 
overcome  the  identification  problem  when 
persons  use  false  identifications  and  what 
happens  when  that  person  fails  to  appear. 

We  have  recommended  certain  technical 
changes  by  which  certificate  evidence  can  be 
used  in  prosecutions  for  failure  to  attend 
rather  than  producing  officers  or  people  who 
say,  "I  went  to  his  place  and  we  couldn't  find 
him  and  I  conducted  a  search,"  and  so  on. 


If  you  used  a  certificate  technique  you 
wouldn't  have  to  call  a  fairly  large  number 
of  people  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Singer:  Don't  you  think  your  hand 
would  be  strengthened  in  making  those  rep- 
resentations if  you  could  tell  die  Minister 
of  Justice  you  had  discussed  it  with  the 
opposition  parties  and  they  agreed  with  you? 
Don't  you  think  your  hand  would  be  strength- 
ened in  this  kind  of  determination? 

What  you  have  been  saying  about  bail 
reform  makes  good  sense.  Don't  you  think 
your  hand  would  be  strengthened  if  you  said 
to  the  media,  "We  are  unhappy  with  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  because  we've  asked  the 
NDP,  we've  asked  the  official  opposition  and 
they  agree  with  us.  This  is  what  Ontario 
believes"? 

That  is  the  thing  I  am  complaining  about. 
You  know  that  is  what  I  am  complaining 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  my  hand  would  be  strengthened.  I 
don't  know  the  regard  the  federal  Minister 
of  Justice  has  for  the  opposition.  I  am  taking 
a  position  as  the  man  for— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  going  to  have  a  greater 
regard  for  117  opinions  than  50  or  60. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  put  forward 
a  technical  recommendation  to  the  minister 
to  reinstate  the  warrant- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  minister  suggesting  his 
position  might  well  be  weakened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Lawlor:  You  may  be  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We've  a  recommenda- 
tion to  reinstate  the  warrant  of  committal  in 
order  to  affirm  the  legal  validity  of  an  in- 
dividual's imprisonment.  At  the  present  time 
irndter  the  present  Act,  an  officer  in  charge- 
that  is  a  police  officer— has  no  power  to  re- 
lease the  person  who  is  charged  with  an 
offence  for  which  the  maximum  imprison- 
ment exceeds  five  years.  We  take  the  position 
that  this  is  not  always  appropriate  and  the 
officer  should  be  given  the  power,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  grant 
such  release  even  though  the  maximum  term 
of  imprisonment  would  exceed  tJiat  period. 

We  have  expressed  our  concern  on  the 
vagueness  of  the  serious  harm  test  under 
section  457(7).  We  are  wondering  whether 
the  section  involving  serious  harm  or  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  deleted.  We  say  it's  so  vague  that 
we  don't  know  whether  it  means  doing  seri- 
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ous  harm  to  members  of  the  pubhc  or  per- 
haps serious  harm  to  the  individual  himself. 

We  have  recommended  that  section  454, 
subsection  2  be  amended  so  that  a  judicial 
officer  may  give  the  police  power  to  hold  an 
accused  for  a  suitable  period  of  time  pending 
the  arrival  and  execution  of  a  warrant  issued 
within  the  province.  As  you  know  now,  it  is 
only  possible  to  remand  an  accused  person  to 
the  custody  of  an  officer,  pending  the  execu- 
tion of  a  warrant  which  is  outstanding  in  an- 
other province. 

We  recommend  that  the  Code  and/or  the 
Identification  of  Criminals  Act  and/or  the 
Interpretation  Act  and  Canada  be  amended  to 
clarify  the  status  of  an  offence  which  may  be 
prosecuted  summarily  or  by  indictment.  We 
recommend  that  release  procedures  for  an 
accused  apprehended  on  a  bench  warrant 
be  clarffied.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
Code  be  amended  to  improve  the  consistency 
of  the  applicability  of  certain  sections  con- 
cerning compelling  the  appearance  of  an 
accused  who  has  been  released. 

We  have  also  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  in  Ottawa  that  even  though 
the  provincial  court  judge  who  commits  an 
accused  for  trial  will  usually  be  able  to  de- 
velop a  complete  understanding  of  the  offence 
and  so  forth,  any  renewed  application,  as  you 
know,  must  be  made  before  a  county  or 
Supreme  Court  judge.  We  say  that  that  may 
well  bear  reviewing  very,  very  carefully.  We 
recommend  that  the  first-tier  judge,  the  pro- 
vincial court  judge,  or  the  magistrate  as  he 
was  once  called,  who  commits  a  person  for 
trial  should  be  given  the  power  to  vary  the 
release  conditions  and  to  entertain  any  appli- 
cation for  release  or  detention. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  an  accused  person  remanded 
in  custody  pending  sentence  should  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  for  a  review  of  the  order  of 
the  trial  judge  who  has  not  yet  passed  sen- 
tence and  is  still  seized  with  the  matter.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  accused  should 
be  permitted  of  his  own  choice  alone  to  sub- 
stitute cash  bail  for  release  into  the  custody 
or  sureties  without  deposit,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  nothing  be  done  to  permit  this 
substitution. 

At  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  power  to  arrest  without  a  warrant. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  believed  to  be 
about  to  violate  the  terms  of  his  appearance, 
notice  or  summons,  we  have  recommended 
that  the  Code  be  amended  to  give  the  power 
to  arrest  to  a  peace  officer  who  believes  on 


reasonable    and    probable    grounds    that    the 
accused  is  about  to  violate  his  appearance. 

Those  are  14  specific  areas  that  are  of  con- 
cern to  us.  A  number  are  of  concern  to  our 
colleagues  in  other  provinces.  I'm  not  taking 
credit  or  saying  isn't  this  unique?  These  are 
matters  that  common  sense,  I  think,  would 
dictate  have  to  be  reviewed.  I'm  confident 
that  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice  in  his 
amendments  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  will  re- 
flect a  good  number,  if  not  all  of  these.  I 
think  it  should  come  through  my  lips  here 
today  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  is  a  very, 
very  successful  piece  of  legislation,  and  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Many  of  us  clamoured  for  bail 
reform  for  many  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right.  I  recognize 
that,  and  I  think  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  of  that.  I  have  said  this  before  on 
public  platforms  that  it  is  a  successful  piece 
of  social  legislation,  but  there  are  those  who 
take  advantage  of  it.  Those  14  specific  things 
deal  with  those  very  small  numbers  of  people 
who  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  member  for  Downsview  touched  on  a 
very  interesting  matter,  the  Morgentaler  case. 
We  have  not  discussed  that  yet.  I  have  per- 
sonal thoughts  on  that;  I  will  share  them 
with  the  member,  if  he  wants  to  hear  them. 
We  have  not  discussed  them  yet  at  the  policy- 
field. 

There's  no  question  but  that  what  the 
Quebec  Court  of  Appeal  did  was  valid  in  law. 
That  was  the  test  that  was  tried  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  My  personal  view  is  that  it 
is  not  equitable.  Again,  I  can  tell  by  the  way 
the  member  is  acting  that  he  probably  shares 
my  view  or  I  share  his.  It  seems  to  be  a  tra- 
vesty of  the  whole  jury  system  to  have  the 
Court  of  Appeal  reverse  the  verdict  and  sub- 
stitute its  opinion,  unless  the  finding  of  the 
jury  was  so  perverse  it  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive. 

I  think  that  every  lawyer  who  has  taken 
a  look  at  this  case  and  considers  it,  says, 
"Why  wasn't  it  referred  back  for  a  new 
trial?"  I'm  unable  to  answer  that  and  I  sure 
don't  defend  it.  I'm  not  going  into  the  merits 
of  the  case— nor  did  the  member  for  Downs- 
view— as  to  whether  what  Morgentaler  did 
was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  I'm  not 
discussing  that  here  today.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  any  members  of  the  bench. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate,  other 
than  in  social  discourse,  to  bring  up  such 
a  matter  on  a  conjectural  basis. 

I  do  not  discuss  decisions  with  any  mem- 
bers of  the  bench,  obviously.  When  I  had  my 
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previous  responsibility,  even  with  the  com- 
mercial registration  of  field  tribunal,  in  many 
instances  the  decision  of  that  tribimal  was 
appealed  by  the  ministry.  And  in  my  many 
discussions  relating  to  administrative  matters, 
I  at  no  time  discussed  the  quality  of  a  ver- 
dict with  a  chairman  or  any  members  of  that 
tribunal.  I  felt  that  was  improper  and  I  still 
hold  that  view. 

lo  so  far  as  the  work  load- 
Mr.    Singer:    Let's   hope   that's   all   I   was 
talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  so  far  as  the  work 
load  of  that  tribunal  is  concerned,  I  don't 
think  you're  telhng  tales  out  of  school.  The 
chairman  of  that  tribunal  and  his  member- 
ship are  aggressive,  capable  people.  And  as 
an  indication  of  his  interest,  he  has  shared 
with  me  many  times  his  wish  that  he  had 
more  responsibilities. 

I  think,  if  he  is  patient,  that  as  other 
statutes  are  developed  he  will  have  more 
responsibilities.  There  is  no  point  in  creating 
a  maximum  work  load  from  day  one  and  then 
find,  as  we  have  so  often,  that  we're  going 
to  have  to  substantially  increase  the  thing 
before  it  is  really  under  way  and  working. 
But  I  think  the  tribunal  system  has  worked 
weU,  and  I  think  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  your  tribunal 
under  the  Liquor  Licensing  Act?  Why  don't 
you  give  it  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  WeU,  that's  a  matter 
that  we  considered  at  policy  field,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  our  discussions  which  went  on 
over  an  extended  period  of  weeks.  It  was 
felt  at  that  time  that  there  shotdd  be  a 
separate  appeal  tribunal  dealing  with  the 
matters  under  the  two  specific  statutes— the 
Liquor  Control  Act  and  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act.  It  was  felt  that  the  other  tribunal  dealt 
with  a  multitude  of  statutes  involving  com- 
mercial activities  within  this  province,  and 
that  the  liquor  tribunal  should  be  separate 
and  deal  with  matters  pertaining  only  to  that 
particular  area  of  commercial  activity.  I 
recognize  it's  commercial  too.  But  that  was 
the  decision  that  was  made,  and  perhaps  the 
member  for  Downsview  may  agree  or  dis- 
agree. That  was  seriously  considered,  length- 
ily considered,  and  that  decision  was  reached. 
It  is  his  right  to  agree  or  disagree,  as  he  sees 

I  think  those  are  the  only  matters  I'd  like 
to  touch  on  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  recall  from  the  discussions  coming  forward 
a  few  minutes  ago.  I'm  in  your  hands. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

On  vote  1101: 

Mr.  Singer:  I'd  like  to  find  out  about  the 
$469,000  that  you're  asking  for  this  year. 
Last  year,  there  were  a  bunch  of  figures— 
you're  a  year  behind.  Let  me  start  off^  by  ask- 
ing you  how  much  of  the  budgeted  $401,000 
did  you  spend  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  on 
March  31? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  talking  about 
1973-1974? 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  If  you  turn  to  page  J8, 
going  from  the  right  toward  the  left,  you  will 
see  estimates  and  actual  1973-1974,  and  the 
$401,000  figure  I  have  just  quoted  to  you 
is  under  1974-1975,  where  you  budgeted 
$401,000.  You  were  voted  $401,000.  My 
question  is:  How  much  of  the  $401,000  did 
you,  in  fact,  spend  dviring  that  fiscal  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  could  go  on?  I  am  just  ascertain- 
ing that  figure.  I  want  to  be  acciurate. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  the  kind  of  question- 
ing that  I  plan  to  indulge  in  for  the  next 
short  period  of  time,  because  last  year,  if  the 
minister  would  look  at  Hansard,  starting  at 
about  page  S-62,  April  18,  1974,  this  was 
the  field  of  inquiry  I  embarked  upon  and  it 
turned  out  that  the  budget  was  substantially 
underspent  in  every  year  that  the  minisby 
has  existed.  It  also  tirmed  out  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  ministry  was  understafi^ed 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  explaining 
what  the  existing  staff  did  do. 

Now,  the  minister  can  see  the  field  of  in- 
quiry I  am  about  to  embark  upon.  The  first 
part  is,  is  my  suspicion  correct— that  you  sub- 
stantially underspent  the  $401,000  that  you 
were  voted  a  year  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  was  underspent, 
but  that  is  why  I  want  to  get  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  So  you  will  know  how 
much- 
Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  It  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  construct  this  argument  without 
knowing  how  much  it  is,  because  my  suspi- 
cion is  that  you  have  perhaps  tmderspent  by 
as  much  as  $100,000.  I  don't  know.  You  see, 
it  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  these 
figiures  forward,  because  if  you  only  spent, 
say,  $300,000  last  year,  why  do  you  ask  for 
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$469,000  this  year?  To  get  these  questions 
sort  of  flowing  in  any  context  and  with  any 
reasonableness,  I  have  really  got  to  have  the 
figures  of  what  you  spent  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  the  same  kind  of  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  puzzling  matter  to  see  that  in 
1972-1973  you  estimated  it  at  $315,000  and 
you  spent  $228,000  -  almost  $100,000  less. 
Then  in  the  next  subsequent  year  you  were 
down  $50,000.  Now,  we  are  most  interested 
to  see  just  how  far  you  are  off  and,  if  such 
is  the  case,  how  come  you  are  asking  for 
so  much  more  when  you  are  spending  so 
much  less?  What  kind  of  a  strange  game  are 
we  playing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can't  disagree  with 
the  question  you  are  asking.  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  question  and  I  want  to 
get  the  exact  figure.  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  got 
it  here,  but  it  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  could  I  suggest— and  I 
don't  want  to  delay  these  estimates  imduly, 
but  I  think  this  is  sort  of  a  key  kind  of  a 
question— that  we  either  adjourn  now  and 
call  it  6  of  the  clock  and  at  8  o'clock  we  will 
start  on  this?  Because  I  intend  to  spend 
quite  some  time  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  the  question  is 
proper. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  want  to  know  who  you  have, 
what  they  are,  what  they  do,  what  their  back- 
ground and  training  is  and  why  you  need  so 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  have 
this  delay,  there  are  a  couple  of  other  ques- 
tions that  I  would  direct  to  the  minister, 
having  not  to  do  with  money  precisely  but 
with  policy. 

What  activities  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
year  with  your  so-called  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee on  criminal  activity,  which  is  the  anti- 
Mafia  group  inside  the  government?  Can  you 
give  us  a  bit  of  a  report,  a  bit  of  an  insight, 
on  that?  Does  it  still  exist?  Who  occupies  it? 
And  what  have  you  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  hear 
the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  directed  to  the  min- 
isterial co-ordinating  committee  for  criminal 
activity  in  the  province— your  own  personal 
CIA,  I  guess,  or  that  type  of  thing;  I  don't 


know  if  they  supply  you  with  bodyguards  or 
not,  but  there  you  are.  It  has  been  brought 
up— I  take  it  that  it  is  working  within  this 
ministry— and  I  would  like  to  know  who  runs 
that— which  ministers  or  which  groups— how 
often  they  meet  and  what  is  the  upshot  of 
the  thing  so  far  as  you  are  in  a  position  to 
disclose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry  I  didn't 
hear  the  member's  question  before;  I  know 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  now.  That 
particular  committee  has  not  met  in  the  past 
12  months;  at  the  present  time  it  has  not  to 
my  knowledge  any  activities  under  way.  Any 
matters  dealing  with  organized  crime  or  al- 
leged matters  of  that  type  of  situation,  as  I 
understand  it,  have  been  reported  to  my  pre- 
decessor and  to  me  since  my  taking  over  this 
role.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  necessary, 
of  course,  to  convey  that  information  to  other 
ministers  vdthin  the  policy  field. 

When  I  occupied  my  previous  responsi- 
bility I  was  a  member  of  that  committee, 
along  with  the  then  Attorney  General  and 
the  Solicitor  General.  I  was  involved  because 
we  were  interested  in  certain  allegations  deal- 
ing with  the  commercial  life  of  this  province; 
hence  my  involvement.  Those  matters  subse- 
quently took  on  another  sphere  and  charges 
were  laid,  and  I  personally  have  not  been 
back  at  any  such  meeting  since. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Was  the  minister  concerned 
with  laundering  money  in  his  portfolio? 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  just  one  other  question 
in  this  regard,  now  that  you  are  handling 
everything  yourself  that  comes  in— you  deal 
with  the  police  and  give  the  information  to 
the  OPP  and  to  whoever  you  think  should 
have  this  particular  kind  of  information,  or 
you  receive  it  from  them  and  relay  it  on  to 
your  fellows. 

In  this  committee,  have  you  ever  con- 
sidered listening  to  delegations?  Have  you 
ever  received  delegations?  I  am  talking  about 
your  superministry  committee.  Do  people 
approach  you  or  come  before  the  committee 
as  such?  Is  there  anything  in  the  structure  of 
the  committee  that  is  preventive  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  talking  about 
the  policy  field  committee?  Yes,  we've  had 
numerous  delegations  appear  before  the  jus- 
tice policy  field  committee.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  but 
in  my  association  with  the  committee  prior 
to  that  date  I  can  remember  attending  on 
various  delegations  which  appeared. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Have  we  got  those  figures  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  These  are  the  actual  expendi- 
ture figures  for  last  year?  You  know,  you 
really  should  know  that— how  much  your 
superministry  spent  last  year.  It  sounds  like 
a  mystery,  a  conundrum;  it's  incredible.  It 
should  be  right  at  yoiu-  fingertips. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  not  even  talking  about 
millons;  we  are  talking  about  a  $400,000 
estimate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  you  take  a  look  at  vote 
1101,  the  only  matter  I've  seen  in  the  whole 
history  of  government  to  actually  decrease  is 
services,  from  $100,000  down  to  $93,000.  Is 
there  any  explanation  for  that  decrease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  would  say  the 
explanation  for  the  decrease,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  because  the  experience  has  indicated  that 
we  haven't  needed  the  required  funds.  There 
is  no  sense  in  asking  for  them  if  we  are  not 
going  to  use  them.  I  can  give  you  a  break- 
down on  what  we  estimate  makes  up  that 
figure.  We  are  asking  for  $93,800.  In  the 
last  previous  year  it  was  $100,900.  If  we  don't 
need  it,  then  there  is  no  sense  asking  for  it. 

The  situation  is  this.  Our  fiscal  year  is  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  figures  are  not  com- 
pleted. We  don't  do  our  own  bookkeeping; 
they  are  done  out  of  the  Premier's  office.  I 
have  the  figures  here  up  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, but  I  can't  give  you  the  figiures  for  March 
because  they  haven't  come  down  yet. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  To  the 
end  of  February— how  are  they? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  can  give  us  11  months 
actual,  and  the  estimate  for  one  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  can  do  that 
very  easily.  The  actual  expenditures  to  the 
end  of  February,  1975,  were  $214,899  and 
change. 

Mr.  Singer:  March  is  a  very  big  spending 
month,  I  guess. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  don't  know  about 
March  being  a  big  spending  month.  I  would 
estimate  that  at  the  end  of  that  particular 
period  vou  would  have  —  what?  —  another 
$20,000  to  $30,000? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  let's  split  the  differ- 
ence and  make  it  $25,000.  Would  that  be  a 
reasonable  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can't  disagree  with 
that   at  this  point  but   I  would  reserve  the 


right  to  comment  on  it,  because  I  don't  know 
whether  there  were  any  capital  expenditvu"es 
in  terms  of  equipment  or  anything  purchased 
within  that  period. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  obvi- 
ous question  is:  Accepting  the  provincial 
secretary's  figures  that  the  fiscal  year 
1974-1975  anticipated  an  expenditure  of 
$240,000  out  of  a  budget  of  $401,000,  could 
you  tell  us  what  you  didn't  do  and  why 
you  budgeted  nearly  double  last  year  over  the 
amount  that  you  actually  needed?  And  your 
predecessor  was  so  determined— and  we 
spent  some  time  on  this.  As  I  say,  if  you 
look  at  pages  S-62  and  S-63,  April  18,  1974, 
and  on— he  was  so  determined  that  he 
needed  every  penny  of  those  moneys. 

Now,  we  are  not  talking,  in  the  context 
of  a  budget  of  $8.5  biUion,  about  it  being 
an  awful  lot  of  money.  But  we  are  talking 
about  a  ministry  that  some  of  us  feel  isn't 
serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally designed,  and  isn't  being  run  in  any 
kind  of  a  business-like  fashion. 

d  would  certainly  believe,  and  I  put  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  if  after  three  or 
four  years  of  operation  your  budget  esti- 
mating is  nearly  100  per  cent  wrong,  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  way  the  secre- 
tariat runs  it.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  why 
you  are  almost  100  per  cent  wrong  in  your 
budgeting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  figures  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  those  indicated  in  the 
budget.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  because 
the  complement  at  the  present  time  and  for 
some  months  near  the  end  of  calendar 
1974  was  reduced  for  one  reason  or  an- 
another,  and  those  people  were  not  replaced 
because  it  was  known  at  that  time  that  the 
deputy  minister  was  going  to  be  going  on 
pension  about  the  end  of  January.  The  new 
deputy  was  to  be  seized  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  obtaining  those  replacements  if 
necessary.  For  that  reason,  those  vacancies 
were  not  filled.  One  of  them  has  been  re- 
cently advertised  in  Toronto  publications. 
With  the  constraints  financially,  and  the 
resources  available  to  the  ministry,  it  was 
felt  they  should  not  be  replaced  until  the 
new  deputy  took  over  the  responsibihty, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  February 
and  we  could  see  the  situation  that  existed. 

That  accounts  for  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
the  difference.  Insofar  as  any  other  sums  are 
concerned,  I  don't  know.  I  just  simply  don't 
know.  I  am  not  simply  going  to  stand  here 
and    wafile,    and    try    to    tell    you    so. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  minister  be  as- 
sisted if  we  call  it  6  o'clock,  because  I 
want  to  pursue  this  at  some  length?  Can 
you  find  out  over  the  supper  hour?  That 
is  what  I  am  asking  because  the  minister 
knows  what  my  line  of  questioning  is  going 
to  be.  I  am  going  to  continue  in  it.  There 
is  no  point  in  my  asking  questions  and  the 
minister  saying,  "I  don't  know."  I  would 
like  the  answers,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  will  dig  up  an 
estimate.  We  will  find  out,  and  make  an 
estimate.  But  again,  it  won't  be  100  per 
cent  accurate  and  you  don't  expect  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  want  to  know.  If 
you  can  answer  it  now  we  can  go  right  on 
till  6  o'clock.  I  want  to  know  what  people 
in  the  complement  you  did  not  hire  during 
fiscal  1974-1975,  because,  as  I  say,  I  could 
go  back  to  this  Hansard.  You  will  see  that 
we  went  through  every  one  including  the 
driver,  the  stenographers,  the  executive  as- 
sistants, the  people  with  one  or  two  univer- 
sity degrees,  what  you  were  going  to  pay 
them,  and  what  they  were  going  to  do.  I 
want  to  know  what  people  you  didn't  hire 
in  last  year's  complement  and  why,  speci- 
fically, with  each  one,  you  didn't.  You  have 
given  me  a  general  answer;  I  want  to  be 
more  specific  about  it.  I  want  to  know,  if 
you  managed  through  fiscal  1974-1975  as 
efficiently  as  you  have  told  us  this  after- 
noon, and  other  days  since  these  estimates 
have  started,  on  approximately  $240,000, 
why  you  now  need  $469,000.  That  is  the 
line  of  questioning,  and  those  are  the  things 
I'd  like  to  find  out  about. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    Mr.    Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  LawJOT:  To  reinforce  that  you  obvi- 
ously don't  need  $469,000  if  you  spent 
$225,000  in  the  first  year.  You  know,  the 
amount  you  spent  last  year  in  actual  expendi- 
ture was  very  close  to  the  amount  that  was 
spent  two  previous  years  before  it.  It  is 
almost  unheard  of,  and  certainly  a  good  deal 
of  explanation  should  go  into  justifying  it. 
Maybe  you  should  be  commended.  Here  you 
are  spending  far  less  money  than  you 
budgeted  for. 

Your  answer  very  well  might  be  that  we 
were  using  extreme  measures  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  expenditures  on  an  area 
of  government  which  has  no  basic  justifica- 
tion at  all  from  our  point  of  view.  To  jump, 


when  you  spent  $240,000,  to  over  $474,000 
in  a  single  year,  is  virtual  doubling.  Your 
figures  are  all  awry.  What  you  are  presenting 
to  us  to  give  perusal  to,  and  to  affirm,  is  a 
fictitious  figure.  There  is  no  relationship  to 
your  actual  portfolio  at  all.  The  figures 
appear  to  have  been  pulled  almost  blind 
out  of  the   air. 

Now,  really,  you  can't  run  government 
that  way,  I  think  you  will  agree  wdth  that. 
Let  us  know,  therefore,  what  precisely  you 
have  in  mind.  You  got  an  avi^l  lot  of  swot 
to  make  up  in  this  area.  I  have  seen  estimates 
off  $50,000  to  $60,000,  but  never  anything 
on  this  scale.  The  estimates,  in  what  is  a 
very  small  ministry  shouldn't  be  all  that 
difficult  to  calculate.  The  point  is  well  taken. 
We  should  know  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions to  the  ministry? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  we  are  waiting  on  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  relation  to  the  actual 
moneys  you  are  waiting  to  learn  about? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  we  get  those  figures  it  may 
lead  to  a  series  of  other  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  anticipate  they  prob- 
ably would. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  want  to  call  it  6 
o'clock? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  we  are  some- 
what handicapped  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
until  I  have  those  figures  for  March,  and 
then  I  wish  to  proceed.  I  also  wish  to  make 
known  that  when  the  present  deputy  and  I 
almost  jointly  assumed  our  responsibilities— 
I  in  January  and  the  deputy  minister  on  the 
retirement  of  his  predecessor  in  February— 
because  of  attrition,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  staff  had  been  reduced.  We  very  cau- 
tiously approached  this  to  take  a  look  and, 
quite  frankly,  to  see  what  replacements  we 
required  and  not  go  out  and  replace  people 
for  the  sake  of  replacement  imless  they  had 
a  definite  role  to  fill. 

Once  having  made  that  assessment  we  have 
proceeded,  as  I  say,  to  advertise  one  par- 
ticular job.  It  is  the  opinion  of  staff  that  we 
do  require  that  particular  person  to  replace 
somelx)dy  who  has  left  and  we  cannot  get 
along  without  them.  We  wanted  to  assure 
ourselves  that  because  we  had  a  crew  com- 
plement of  14  we  are  always  going  to  need 
14  on  the  ship.  If  we  don't  need  14  we  are 
not  going  to  have  them.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that 
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Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  very  good  idea.  If 
you  can  manage  without  them. 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:  Yes,  if  I  can  get  by 

with  a  reduction  of  staff  and  a  saving  of 
resources  that  is  one  of  my  obligations; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Maybe  that  is  what  my 
friend  from  Downsview  is  about.  Maybe  he 
wants  you  to  eliminate  yourself. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wouldn't  get  down  that  far, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  may  very  much 
want  that.  That's  why  I  wouldn't  go  along 
with  him  the  whole  way  because  when  we 


got  down  to  the  last  one  I  would  anticipate 
what  the  member  for  Downsview  would  have 
at  the  back  of  his  mind  or  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Better  say  the  last  two  or 
you  will  be  deserted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  will  obtain  those 
figures  that  we  are  lacking  for  March,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  on  the  resumption  of  the 
House  we  will  provide  those  figures  to  the 
committee  and  then  we  will  have  a  go.  Fair 
enough. 

It  being  6  o'clock  p.m.,  the  committee  took 
recess. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1633) 

Answers  to  questions  were  tabled  as  follows: 
14.  Mr.  Dukszta— Inquiry  of  the  ministry: 

How  many  antabuse  implantation  programmes,  as  treatment  for  alcoholism,  are  now  in 
progress  in  psychiatric  hospitals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government,  and  have  there 
been  any  reports  of  the  ill  eflFects  of  this  type  of  treatment  procedure?  Are  there  any 
reports  available  on  the  success  rate  of  this  procedure?  What  is  the  pohcy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  respect  of  this  "more  biological"  type  of  treatment  of  alcoholism? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Health: 

Two  antabuse  implantation  programmes  are  now  in  progress,  one  at  Lakeshore  Psychi- 
atric Hospital  and  one  at  the  Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre. 

Assuming  the  careful  selection  of  patients  and  their  thorough  orientation  with  an  effective 
well-rounded  treatment  programme,  the  only  side  effects  noted  have  been  initial  lethargy 
and  tiredness  for  about  seven  to  10  days  after  the  operation. 

No  complete  reports  are  available  at  the  present  time;  the  Lakeshore  report  should  be 
ready  at  the  end  of  1975.  To  date,  Lakeshore  has  had  13  patients,  with  only  one  infection. 
The  waiting  list  is  about  30,  and  grows  each  week.  Other  centres  in  Canada  have  displayed 
great  interest  in  the  programme  and  plan  to  use  this  type  of  treatment.  The  staff  are  very 
optimistic  with  present  results. 

Ministry  policy  regarding  these  programmes,  judging  by  the  present  resiJts,  could  best 
be  described  as  one  of  cautious  optimism. 

16.  Mr.  Cassidy— Inquiry  of  the  ministry: 

What  was  the  salary  paid  to  Mr.  John  Damien?  What  were  his  duties  with  the  Ontario 
Racing  Commission,  and  what  was  his  record  of  employment  over  the  period  he  worked 
as  a  racing  steward?  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Damien?  What  plans 
does  the  ministry  have  to  reinstate  Mr,  Damien  or  to  offer  him  comparable  employment? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations: 

I  am  advised  that  since  this  matter  is  now  before  the  courts  and  notices  have  been 
served  upon  the  Crown  and  others,  it  must  be  considered  sub  judice  and  any  comment  upon 
it  by  myself  would  be  inappropriate. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  PROVINCIAL 

SECRETARIAT  FOR  JUSTICE 

(concluded) 

On  vote  1101: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  committee  rose 
at  6  o'clock  there  was  some  question  of  the 
budget.  Perhaps  the  hon.  minister  has  the 
answer  to  the  question  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview. 

Hon.  J,  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  He  did  come  back,  did  he? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Oh,  yes. 
I've  been  waiting  here.  I'm  sorry,  I  got 
several  messages  that  you  wanted  to  see  me. 


Thursday,  May  8,  1975 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  of  doing  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  give 
what  the  appropriation  was  for  that  period 
and  what  the  actual  expenditure  was.  I  pref- 
ace my  remarks  by  saying  these  are  uncon- 
firmed as  of  yet  but  they  are  fairly  close  and 
will  be  of  assistance,  I  think,  to  the  particu- 
lar members  having  interest  in  them.  I  am 
talking  1974-1975.  Salary  and  wages  were 
$248,800,  that  was  the  appropriation;  and 
the  actual  is  $192,209. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Employee  benefits: 
The  appropriation  was  $19,900  and  the  ac- 
tual was  $50,556. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  was  the  appropriation 
on  salary? 


Hon.    Mr. 

building? 


Clement:    At   the    back    of   the  Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  was  $19,900. 


Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  rose  at  6  o'clock  the  question  was  before 
me  as  to  the  amount  of  money  actually 
spent  in  1974-1975.  I  was  able  to  provide 
the  members  with  a  figure  up  to  the  end  of 
February  of  1975,  but  I  was  unable  to  give 
them  the  figure  for  March  of  1975.  Now, 
I've  since  been  advised  as  to  part  of  the 
diflBculty— why  there's  been  a  delay. 

Apparently  it  is  Treasury  practice  that— 
the  fiscal  year,  of  course,  is  to  the  end  of 
March-the  books  are  left  open  until  May  15 
before  a  final  figure  is  computed.  The  reason 
for  that  is  to  give  those  cheques  that  are 
issued  in  the  month  of  March  time  to  clear. 
The  books  are  closed,  in  efi^ect,  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  the  figmres  are  available  to 
various  ministries  by  May  15.  But  I've  had 
my  staff,  over  the  supper  hour,  compute 
what  was  spent  in  the  month  of  March  and 
for  the  entire  year.  I  would  like  to  go 
through  those— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Could  we 
have  a  little  order  so  that  the  Chair  can 
hear  the  hon.  minister? 


Mr.  Singer:  And  you  spent  $50,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  reason  for  that 
expenditure  of  $50,556  is  that  fiscal  period 
the  former  deputy  minister  retired  and  his 
accumulated  benefits  in  terms  of  sick  leave 
and  so  on  were  paid  to  him  on  his  termina- 
tion of  employment. 

At  the  time  the  appropriation  was  drawn 
for  last  year,  one  must  remember  that  when 
the  matter  was  debated  in  committee,  when 
the  estimates  were  handled  last  year,  they 
were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  new  deputy 
minister  because  the  prior  deputy  had  been 
transferred  to  TEIGA.  At  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  these  estimates  they  didn't 
know  who  the  replacement  deputy  was  going 
to  be.  Had  they  Known  it  was  the  particular 
individual  who  was  going  to  be  appointed 
and,  secondly,  if  they  had  known  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  his  pension  earher  than  he  had 
to,  obviously  the  appropriation  figure  would 
have  been  increased  to  reflect  what  that  cost 
was.  That's  the  reason  for  that. 

The  appropriation  for  transportation  and 
communication  was  $16,400  and  the  actual 
was  $10,797.  The  appropriation  for  services, 
including  consultant  services  to  be  provided 
to  the  ministry,  was  $100,900;  the  actual  dis- 
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bursement  was  $29,922.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment: The  appropriation  was  $15,000  and  the 
actual  disbursement  $20,701.  The  total  ap- 
propriation therefore  was  $401,000;  the 
actual  expenditures  $304,185. 

The  matter  which  my  attention  is  drawn  to 
really  consists  of  three  items;  one  I  have 
already  touched  on.  The  second  item  is  the 
obvious  discrepancy  of  about  $70,000  in  terms 
of  consultants'  fees  which  were  not  utilized 
but  were  provided  for  in  the  estimates.  I  in- 
quired into  that  because  I  am  digging  back 
into  history  now  on  a  matter  I  was  not 
familiar  with. 

The  original  deputy  who  had  worked  on 
these  estimates  initially  and  his  then  minister 
had  determined  that  consulting  studies  were 
required  and  they  were  certainly  a  matter  of 
high  priority  in  the  minds  of  those  officials 
at  that  time.  With  the  change  of  both  the 
minister  and  the  deputy  minister— the  minis- 
ter having  come,  I  believe,  in  February,  1974, 
and  the  deputy  minister  coming  some  time 
later  on  in  June  or  July,  1974— and  I  am 
just  going  by  memory— they  took  a  look  at 
their  predecessors'  priorities  and  made  a  deci- 
sion, rightly  or  wrongly,  that  those  priorities 
were  not  paramount  in  their  minds  and  they 
did  not  embark  on  certain  consulting  studies 
that  had  been  authorized. 

The  third  item  is  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. There  is  a  deficiency  there  of  $5,700, 
in  that  the  supplies  and  equipment  appropri- 
ation was  $15,000  but  expenditure  was,  in 
actual  fact,  $20,701.  The  difference  of  the 
$5,701  is  reflected  in  new  office  furniture  and 
equipment  purchased  in  the  summer  of  1974 
to  refurbish  certain  office  accommodation  for 
the  new  deputy  minister  when  he  arrived  in 
June  or  July  or  whenever  it  was  of  last  year. 
The  appropriation  was  $401,000;  actual  ex- 
penditure was  $304,185. 

Mr.  Singer:  May  I  interrupt  at  that  point? 
Were  the  figures  the  minister  gave  us  about 
5:30  incorrect?  Was  the  figure  of  $214,899 
for  11  months  incorrect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
that  figure  is  correct.  That's  the  figure  of 
$214,899  and  change. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  do  I  imderstand  correctly 
that  March  was  a  great  big-spending  month 
and  the  ministry  spent  $90,000  in  March? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  The  salaries  are 
not  paid  in  the  same  months  as  shown  here. 
Also,  on  the  main  matter  of  that  $30,656, 
being  the  difference  between  the  employee 
benefits    appropriation    and    the    actual,    my 


understanding  was  that  employee  did  not 
terminate  until  the  end  of  Februaiy  and  the 
moneys  were  paid  in  the  month  of  March 
which  accounts  for  a  substantial  sum.  This  is 
something  which  I  wasn't  e\en  familiar  with. 
That  was,  in  fact,  paid  in  March  of  this  year 
out  of  the  appropriation  for  1974-1975. 

So  the  member  was  quite  correct  in  assum- 
ing in  round  figures,  that  the  difi^erence  of, 
say,  $215,000  up  to  the  end  of  February  and 
$304,000  to  the  end  of  March. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Are  you  through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  going  to  continue 
right  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Just  let  me  interject 
very  briefly  at  this  point.  It  would  then  ap- 
pear that  you  budgeted  $400,000  and  you 
spent  $300,000,  so  you  were  just  $100,000  out 
in  your  budgeting  for  1974-1975,  and  you 
were  out  similar  amounts  in  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  this  department  for  the  previous 
three  years;  considerable  proportionate 
amounts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  not  out  anything. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  The  royal  "you." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  royal  "me"? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  the  royal  "me" 
was  out,  but  personally  I  was  not  out,  be- 
cause I  wasn't  even  in  at  that  time,  as  you 
can  appreciate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  recognize  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  must  remember 
that  as  ministers  change  and  deputy  ministers 
change  perhaps  priorities  change,  and  that's 
reflected  very  positively  here  in  a  sense  that 
some  $70,000  which  was  approved  in  the 
services  appropriation  for  last  year  was  not, 
in  fact,  utilized,  because  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor's priorities  were  certainly  different 
to  his  predecessor's  in  terms  of  certain  con- 
sulting services  that  were  thought  to  be  re- 
quired at  that  particular  time  and,  in  fact, 
were  not  used  and  those  moneys  were  not 
expended. 

I  would  hope  to  embark  on  what  pro- 
grammes I  have.  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to 
embark  upon  them,  and  any  studies  and  so 
forth  which  we  think  we  require  in  order  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  ministry 
are  included  in  the  figure  that  we're  asking 
for  this  year,  in  terms  of  $474,000.  I'm  pre- 
pared, at  this  point,   to  give  an  explanation 
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and  go  into  those  with  the  members,  so  that 
perhaps  that  will  assist  them  in  their  thinking. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Before  you  get  to 
that  I  would  like  the  minister  to  tell  me  il 
what  he  is,  in  fact,  saying  is  that  it's  really 
not  unusual  that  a  department's  estimates 
could  be  as  much  as  33Vb  per  cent  out,  be- 
cause this  has  been  the  history  of  this  depart- 
ment since  it  started.  And  if  this  is  the  pattern 
of  all  government  departments,  then  if  you 
take  a  budget  of  $8  billion  and  you  chop  off 
one  third  or  add  one  third  it  really  amounts 
to  a  fair  sum  in  the  finances  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  if  we  can  translate  those 
figures  into  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice,  I  don't  give  much 
credence  to  your  overall  budgeting.  If  you're 
one  third  out,  as  you've  been  every  year 
that  this  department  has  existed— as  you  were 
last  year— then  what  is  the  sense  of  the  figures 
you  bring  before  us  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  figures  that  I'm 
bringing  before  you  this  year,  tonight,  for 
the  appropriations  are  my  figures. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  you're  a  better  fellow  than 
your  predecessor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I'm  not  a  better 
fellow  than  my  predecessor.  I  don't  intend 
to  make  that  statement  at  all,  but  I  would 
hope  that  I  would  have  the  advantage  of 
perhaps  occupying  this  oflBce  for  a  calendar 
year  period  and  with  the  same  deputy- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —so  that  there  is  some 
consistency  in  development  of  policy  and 
priorities  rather  than  having  it  change  part 
way  through  the  year. 

I  do  not  identify  with  the  hon.  member's 
submission  that  perhaps  a  third  of  the  justice 
policy  field  and  its  related  ministry's  budget— 
$8  billion  for  the  entire  government— is  one- 
third  oif . 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  come  to  that  later. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  first  department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right;  that's 
right. 

Mr.  Singer:  —that's  been  before  us.  It  is  a 

third  out. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  On  a  point  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  is  looking 
at  a  figure  here  of  some- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order.  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  minister.  On  a  point  of 
order,  if  I  may,  on  a  matter  dteahng  vdth  law 
and  order,  it  would  seem  to  me  there  should 
be  a  quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
see  a  quormn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
nmg  for  foinr  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  will  con- 
tinue, please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  detail  the  programmes 
that  are  involved  in  year  1975-1976.  We  have 
touched  briefly  in  our  general  coimnents  with 
the  public  or  regional  workshops.  I  would  like 
to  be  more  specific  at  this  particular  moment. 

In  order  to  heighten  awareness,  and  involve 
a  cross-section  of  the  public  in  justice  issues, 
the  secretariat  will  convene  a  series  of  work- 
shops throughout  the  province.  We  vdll  bring 
together  people  of  all  levels,  such  as  the 
general  public,  adlministrative  and  field  levels, 
different  government  and  private  agencies,  to 
discuss  proposals  for  programmes  and  policies 
that  involve  the  justice  field.  Some  areas 
which  lend  themselves  to  workshop  approach 
would  be  unified  family  court,  alcohol,  native 
peoples  and  the  Young  Offenders  Act. 

The  format  of  the  workshops  would  vary, 
depending  on  the  audience,  the  topic, 
whether  it's  half  day,  whole  d^ay,  evening 
sessions  and  so  on.  They  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  forum  where  ideas  could  be  tested, 
successes  and  failures  of  programme  initia- 
tives shared,  new  initiatives  stimtJated  and 
networks  for  integrated  services  encouraged. 
Also,  we  would  like  to  have  development 
seminars  in  the  form  of  informal  meetings 
of  15  to  20  participants  representing  target 
public  sectors.  This  may  be  in  line  with  some 
of  the  observations  offered  by  the  member 
for  Downs  view  in  his  earlier  general  remarks. 
We  would  invite  the  participation  of  people 
who  have  a  common  area  of  interest  and 
experience  such  as  academics,  people  from 
law  schools,  schools  and  centres  of  crimi- 
nology, social  work  schools,  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission,  and  the  National  Law 
Reform  Commission.  We  would  also  invite 
people  such  as  judges,  senior  police  oflBcers, 
lawyers,  probation  and  parole  people,  and 
social  workers  representing  variovis  social 
agencies.    The    general    topic    for    discussion 
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would  really  be  that  of  an  integrated  justice 
policy  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  third  type  of  seminar  that  I  visualize 
is  a  management  seminar.  This  wovdd  be  for 
a  period  of  one  week.  We  would  invite 
senior  level  management  people  from  the 
four  ministries  within  the  field.  Subjects  cov- 
ered would  be  similar  to  those  usually  dealt 
with  at  the  senior  management  development 
seminar  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
benefit  of  this  approach  would  really  be  to 
encourage  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  programmes  of  all  the  min- 
Lstries  involved  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice so  that  all  could  take  a  more  integrated 
approach  to  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Perhaps  the  members  will  recall  oiu"  dis- 
cussing a  week  ago,  the  involvement  last 
year  in  the  transfer  for  short  periods  of  time 
of  people  involved  in  policing  services  to 
correctional  institutions  so  that  each  could 
have  a  better  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
the  problems  involved  with  the  other.  There 
is  the  present  UN  involvement.  The  sec- 
retariat has,  as  indicated,  ongoing  projects 
and  assigrmients  involving  analysis  of  policy 
submissions  to  the  field  committee,  member- 
ship of  inter-field  and  inter-ministry  ongoing 
committees  or  task  forces  dealing  with.,  for 
example,  inventory  of  programmes  and  serv- 
ices in  the  north  and  the  provincial  liaison 
committee  on  justice  information  and  statis- 
tics. 

This  third  type  of  seminar  is  a  point  of 
contact  for  community  groups  wishing  to 
initiate  policy  discussions  on  support  of  local 
projects.  For  example,  there  is  the  Weston 
action  committee,  which  really  dteals  with 
crime  prevention  and  is  oriented  to  the 
Downsview  area.  We  have  one  in  Kitdhener 
dealing  with  people  in  legal  difiiculty  and 
with  the  John  Howard  brief  on  probation. 

Also  a  continuing  matter  of  interest  for  the 
secretariat  and  study  is  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  developments  in  the  criminal  justice 
model. 

We  have  monthly  meetings  with  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  seven  largest  Indian 
associations  in  the  province  regarding  prob- 
lems of  the  native  peoples  involved  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Those  are  the  areas  in  which  the  secre- 
tariat is  currently  involved  or  about  to  be- 
come involved  Because  of  the  time  of  year, 
the  UN  congress  which  will  be  meeting  here 
in  September,  and  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  prior  discussions,  has  taken  the  time  of  a 
number  of  people  in  the  secretariat.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  sec- 
retariat has  become  seconded  to  the  United 


Nations  in  New  York  and  is  working  in  New 
York  at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  pay  that 
person's  salary  in  that  we  don't  subsidize  the 
United  Nations  utilizing  this  person;  it  is 
charged  back  and  we  receive  full  payment 
for  that  person's  salary  while  she  is  on  that 
particular  project  in  New  York. 

If  the  members  opposite  wish  me  to,  I 
would  like  to  go  through  the  personnel  on  the 
secretariat  staff  at  the  present  time  and  deal 
with  them  individually,  but  I  will  await  the 
wishes  of  the  members  opposite.  If  they 
require  that  detailed  information,  I  will  be 
glad  to  supply  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  Chair  could 
interrupt  just  for  a  moment  and  recognize  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  House, 
15  members  of  the  1st  Centenary  Scout 
Troop  from  West  Hill  with  their  leader,  Mr. 
Steele,  Would  you  join  with  me  in  welcoming 
them  to  the  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand 
what  the  minister  was  saying  in  the  first  part 
of  his  remarks— and  I  missed  the  first  sen- 
tence—he was  explaining  the  $93,000  services 
item  that  he  has  in  this  year's  budget.  Or 
was  he  explaining  the  general  nature  of  what 
he  is  going  to  do  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  general  nature. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  all  right.  Then  I  would 
like  to  know,  first  of  all,  why  you  only  spent 
$194,000  for  salaries  last  year  when  you 
asked  for  $248,800  and  why  you  want  to 
put  it  up  to  $306,500  this  year.  There  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  $100,000.  Why  did  you 
fall  $56,000  short  last  year  and  why  do  you 
pick  that  up  and  add  another  $50,000  this 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
explained  earlier,  there  are  people  who  have 
left  the  secretariat  as  a  result  of  attrition; 
there  is  also  the  one  particular  woman  I 
mentioned  who  has  been  seconded  down  to 
the  United  Nations  at  the  present  time.  As 
these  people  left  the  secretariat  for  one 
reason  or  another  in  late  autvunn  and  early 
this  year,  and  as  I  was  made  aware  of  my 
new  resi>onsibilities  and  the  fact  that  I  would 
be  losing  the  then  deputy,  it  was  decided 
between  my  new  deputy  and  myself  to  have 
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a  look  at  this  thing  and  see  whether  we  really 
need  these  people  or  not.  The  result  was  a 
substantial  saving  in  the  salaries  that  nor- 
mally would  have  been  paid  to  those  in- 
dividuals in  1974-1975. 

Now,  at  this  point  I  think  we  do  have 
certainly  much  more  of  a  handle  on  the 
situation  in  terms  of  programmes  and  pri- 
orities, and  in  terms  of  where  we  think 
we  should  be  involved.  We  will,  in  due 
course,  if  we  require  staff  within  the  limits, 
the  frame  that  we  are  allowed,  replace  those 
people  only  if  we  require  them. 

il  have  to  take  this  position  here.  And 
remember  this:  my  deputy  and  I  did  not 
prepare  this  particular  set  of  figures  before 
the  House  this  evening.  They  were  prepared 
by  my  predecessor  and  his  deputy,  who 
obviously  felt  that  they  would  require  the 
full  staff  for  1975-1976.  That  figure  was 
carried  over  from  last  year,  plus  the  incre- 
ments that  normally  would  flow  and  account 
for  the  figure  being  in  excess  of  $248,800, 
which  was  last  year's  figure. 

I  am  just  taking  the  time  of  the  House 
now  to  point  out  that  we  didn't  spend  that 
for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined.  But  we  must 
have  this  figure  in  this  year  in  the  event 
that  we  do  require  these  people;  I  cannot 
stand  here  tonight  and  say  I  definitely  re- 
quire these  people  or  the  thing  is  going  to 
grind  to  a  halt.  I  think  we  probably  vdll 
want  them;  but  if  we  don't,  we  are  not 
going  to  hire  them  just  to  round  out  the 
complement.  There  is  just  no  point  to  that 
on  a  sound  business  basis. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  figure  is  car- 
ried forward,  because  when  the  estimates 
were  prepared  it  wasn't  knowTi  that  there 
would  be  any  reduction  in  complement 
through  attrition  or  any  other  reason.  It 
wasn't  even  known  at  that  time  that  there 
would  be  a  change  of  responsibilities  from 
the  minister  and  the  deputy  minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  the 
minister  can  explain  or  attempt  to  explain 
that  he  is  setting  a  figure  that  may  not 
be  spent,  and  he  really  hasn't  got  any  idea 
how  much  he  is  going  to  spend,  and  he 
isn't  going  to  spend  more  than  is  there, 
and  he  might  spend  much  less  than  is 
there,  and  therefore  that  is  good  business. 

We  are  talking  about  the  biggest  provin- 
cial budget  we  have  ever  seen,  $8.5  billion. 
If  everybody  else  has  been  budgeting  in 
the  same  way  as  you  do,  then  they  have 
put  in  a  figure  that  they  might  or  might 
not   spend   and   they    hope   they   won't— and 


"please    be    assured    that    we    won't    si>end 
a  single  penny  more  than  is  necessary." 

Why  don't  you  just  bring  in  a  blanket 
figure,  $10  billion,  and  stand  up  and  say: 
"You  can  be  assured  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  any  more  than  $10  billion,  and  we 
will  try  to  spend  much  less.  Let's  put  the 
budget  through  and  enough  of  the  palaver"? 
And  that's  the  end  of  it. 

That's  really  what  you  are  saying.  That's 
what  your  predecessor  said  last  year.  You 
go  back  and  say:  "Well,  I  didn't  really  pre- 
pare these  figure.  My  deputy  didn't  really 
prepare  these  figures.  These  were  prepared 
by  our  predecessors."  And  last  year  the 
minister's  predecessor  wasn't  very  clear  at 
all  about  who  he  was  going  to  have,  whether 
he  was  going  to  fill  up  this  complement, 
and  so  on. 

Surely,  with  a  ministry  having  been  in 
being  for  four  years,  there  must  be  some 
idea  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  it 
as  to  how  much  money  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  run  it.  And  when  you  are  con- 
sistently out  by  great  sums  of  money  there 
is  something  wrong  writh  the  way  the  min- 
istry is  run. 

Last  year  your  complement  was  substan- 
tially unfilled.  This  year— notwithstanding  that 
you  are  saying  these  aren't  your  figures  and 
maybe  it's  an  outside  end  figure,  and  maybe 
we  are  going  to  hire  some  more— this  year 
you  are  asking  to  spend  $306,500  for  sal- 
aries, when  last  year  you  spent  $194,000. 
You  explained  to  me  about  the  deputy's 
pension;    that   is   reflected   later   on. 

So,  in  fact,  leaving  out  the  former 
deputy's  pension  and  tibe  accelerated  pay- 
ments because  of  his  retirement,  you  are  ask- 
ing to  spend  50  per  cent  more  for  salaries 
than  you  did  last  year.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  50  per  cent  salary  increase  comes  this 
year  from  actual  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  the  vacancies  are 
filled,  then  that  wall  bring  those  figures  up. 
I  take  it  from  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  said  he  would  think  that  the 
estimates  last  year  were  most  appropriate 
if,  in  fact,  the  $70,000  or  so  had  been  spent 
for  those  consultant  studies,  which  were 
authorized  in  the  estimates  last  year.  But  be- 
cause of  a  change  of  priorities  in  the  minds 
of  someone,  it  was  not  spent.  Surely  you  are 
not  suggesting  that  those  amounts  should 
have  been  spent  so  that  the  discrepancy  was 
much  smaller  and,  therefore,  it  would  indi- 
cate a  more  accurate  forecasting.  I  know  you 
are  not  suggesting  that,  because  it  is  just  not 
good  sense  to  do  that.  Those  moneys  were 
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there.  A  case  was  made  at  the  time  by  the 
then  minister  in  demonstrating— 

Mr.  Singer:  We  didn't  believe  the  case  was 
made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —in  demonstrating  his 
needs  and  priorities.  As  the  responsibilities 
changed,  those  priorities  and  ne«is  changed 
and  the  moneys  simply  were  not  spent. 

If  we  were  able,  at  this  moment  in  time, 
to  say,  "We  need  X  thousands  of  dollars" 
and  be  dead  on,  but  it  hirned  out  that  some 
studies  or  some  financial  requirements  were 
needed  in  addition  and  I  came  back  here  for 
supplementary  estimates,  you  would  be  the 
first  to  suggest  I  didn't  know  what  the  hell 
I  was  doing  because  I'm  out.  Particularly 
with  these  amounts,  to  be  out  $100,000 
would  appear,  percentagewise,  a  tremendous 
discrepancy  because  the  total  dollar  sum  is 
so  small  compared  to  other  ministries. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wiU  not,  nor  would 
my  predecessor,  expend  moneys  on  projects 
which  are  not  in  the  priorities  of  ones  mind 
at  the  time.  I'm  telling  the  House  and  the 
member  for  Downsview  that  the  expenditures 
involved  here,  the  projected  costs,  are  within 
my  terms  of  priorities  and  Tm  simply  going 
to  require  these  moneys  in  order  to  carry  out 
these  things. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  ago 
that  the  member  suggested  we  dxould  have 
policies  and  we  should  come  out  and  be 
definite  in  certain  areas.  In  order  to  do  that 
we  must  be  factually  sound;  we  must  con- 
sider all  arguments.  In  order  to  do  that  we 
must  obtain  the  information,  the  best  that's 
available,  in  order  to  develop  a  definite  posi- 
tion. I  hate  to  say  it  but  these  things  do  cost 
money  and  I'm  simply  here  before  you  to- 
rught  to  explain  that  these  are  the  amounts 
of  money  we  require.  If  this  House  says, 
"No,  we're  going  to  cut  you  by  $100,000"  or 
whatever  amount  might  be  selected,  I  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  come  back  here  and  make 
a  case  for  supplementary  estimates  for  the 
reasons  I've  already  outlined. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister's  halo  is  shining 
brightly;  it's  glowing  and  it's  tight  and  it 
must  be  giving  him  a  headache.  I  m  not  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  at  all.  CoiJd  you 
tell  me,  item  by  item,  and  quite  apart  from 
all  the  falderal  you've  surrounded  this  with, 
how  you  make  up  $306,500  in  salary?  What 
is  your  complement  and  what  is  each  person 
on  that  complement— if  it's  full— going  to  be 


paid?  Hopefully,  the  total  somehow  will  add 
up  to  $306,500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  go  through  these  figures.  There  is  the 
secretary  to  the  deputy  minister  and  a  separ- 
ate secretary  to  the  deputy  minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  second  secretary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  the  secretary  to 
the  deputy  minister, 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  one.  She  is  in 
a  classification  earning  a  minimimi  salary  of 
$10,590  to  a  maximum  of  $12,390. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  she  there  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  she  is  there  now. 
Fm  telling  you  of  people  who  are  there  now, 
not  of  vacancies  which  exist. 

The  executive  co-ordinator  is  on  the  senior 
payroll  and  therefore  is  not  shown  on  the 
list  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  there  is  more  here  than 
there  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  He's  within  the 
complement  of  the  ministry  approved  by 
Management  Board  or  Treasury,  which  is  14. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  nine  people 
including  the  two  I  have  just  named. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let's  do  that  slowly.  The 
complement  is  14? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  complement  is  14. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  supposed  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  $306,000  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  you  only  have  nine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  only  have  nine  as  of 
tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  so  you're  five  short. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  So  I'm  five  short. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  is  about  what  you  were 
a  year  ago.  In  fact,  last  year  you  were  seven 
short. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  of  tonight  the  com- 
plement is  nine. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it's  picking  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Taking  them  in  order 
there    is    the    deputy   minister;    there   is   the 
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executive  co-ordinator  on  whom  I've  already 
touched. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  their  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They're  on  the  senior 
payroll  list.  It's  not  a  published  figure.  They 
are  senior  payroll  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  included  in  the  $306,500? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  it's  a  secret  figure,  is  it? 
It's  in  public  accounts  or  will  be  in  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  it  shows  in  public 
accounts.  Yes,  it  is  shown  in  public  accounts. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  like  to  know  how  we 
make  up  this  $306,500? 

Hon.  Mr.   Clement:  All  right.  Perhaps  we 
can  do  it  this  way  if  you'll  just  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment.  There  is  a  secretary- 
Mr.   Singer:   To  the   deputy  minister?  We 
covered  her. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  To  the  deputy  minister. 

All  right.  There  is  the  executive  co-ordinator. 

We've  already  touched  on  him.  Moving  on, 

there's  a  secretary- 
Mr.  Singer:  To  the  executive  co-ordinator? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Sanderson's  secre- 
tary, who  is  the  secretary  to  the  executive 
co-ordinator.  She  is  a  secretary  5  paid  in  a 
range  from  $9,412  to  $11,020.  Then,  there 
is  an  administrative  oflScer,  classified  as  an 
executive  officer  2,  paid  in  a  range  from 
$16,546  to  $20,235.  There  is  a  secretary  to 
him,  who  is  a  secretary  3,  paid  in  the  range 
from  $7,708  to  $9,014.  There  is  a  policy 
development  officer,  classed  as  an  executive 
officer  3,  in  a  range  from  $22,087  to  $27,888. 
There  is  a  policy  analyst. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  policy  development 
officer  have  a  secretary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  It's  a  pool. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  dear,  how  could  that 
happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  an  executive 
officer  class  1,  in  a  range  of  $13,855  to 
$16,232.  A  research  analyst,  classed  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  class  2,  from  $10,590 
to  $12,390;  and  there's  a  communications 
adviser,  paid  $13,750,  who  is  a  contract  em- 
ployee. There's  a  secretary- 


Mr.  Singer:  The  contract  employee— is  that 
$13,750  in  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  a  fixed  sum. 
That's  included. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  is  that  in  the  $306,500 
or  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  open? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  in  it.  And  the 
final  employee  of  the  secretariat  is  an  addi- 
tional secretary  paid,  in  round  figures,  $175 
per  week. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  11  people  you've  told 
me  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nine. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nine? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Well,  I  got 
11  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  11,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  nine  employ- 
ees in  the  ministry,  and  two  contract 
employees. 

Mi*.  Singer:  That  makes  II. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  makes  11.  The  one 
secretary  whose  salary  I  just  gave  you  at 
roughly  $175  a  week,  it's  $174.13. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  mean  she  is  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  She  is  contract  and  the 
communications  adviser  is  contract. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  really,  the  figures  you  gave 
us  about  a  complement  of  14  and  a  staff  of 
nine,  really  means  a  complement  of  16  and 
a  staff  of  11  at  present? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  We're  entitled  to 
have  14. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  you  imd  two  on  con- 
tract who  apparently  don't  count  somewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They're  short-term.  I'm 
talking  about  permanent  employees  of  the 
minisby  being  nine  in  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  group  you  jtist  gave  us 
the  total  was  11. 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Yes,  but  two  are  on 

contract  and  tiheir  terms  wiU  be  expiring.  The 
commimioations  adviser's  contract  will  be 
expiring  in  July  and  the  other  one  is  a  tem- 
porary secretary,  the  $175  per  week  one. 
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Mr.  Singer:  If  my  arithmetic  is  any  good 
at  all  it  looks  something  like  $125,000. 
Granted,  you  said  you  had  five  more  some- 
where, but  how  do  you  get  up  to  $306,000? 
Unless  you  have  a  oo-ordinator  who  gets 
$100,000  and  a  deputy  minister  who  gets 
$100,000.  If  they  are  getting  that  much, 
maybe  those  are  the  ones  you  didn't  tell  us 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  vacancies  that 
exist  at  the  present  time  consist  of  three 
executive  officers  class  3.  These  are  vacant 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.   Singer:  What  would  they  get  if  you 

could  find  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  are  the  same  as 
the  other  executive  officers  class  3,  $22,087 
to  $27,888;  and  two  secretaries  class  3, 
$7,708  to  $9,014. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  that's  $66,000  plus  $15,000. 
So  that  is  maybe  $81,000,  eh?  That  brings 
us  up  to  about  $200,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  just  listening  to 
your  computation  there  as  you  spoke  out 
loud.  The  $66,000  would  be  on  the  low  side. 
It  could  be  as  high  as  $81,000  on  the  high 
side. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  puzzles  me  is  that  last 
year  we  went  through  this  same  thing  with 
the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Welch) 
who  had  your  job  before  you,  and  he  also 
said  if  we  are  going  to  hire  people  and  we 
are  short  six  or  seven  or  eight— I  have  for- 
gotten, it's  all  here  in  Hansard— we  are  going 
to  spend  all  this  money.  Well,  the  year  has 
gone  by  and  you're  still  apparently  five  short 
and  you're  still,  as  my  arithmetic  goes— and 
I  haven't  got  the  figures  and  my  instant 
mental  calculator  is  not  very  good— it  seems 
to  me  you  are  still  $100,000  short  of  the 
figure  you  are  asking  for.  It  doesn't  make 
very  much  sense  to  me,  just  putting  in  a 
rough  figure  off  the  top  of  my  head  for  the 
deputy  minister  and  the  executive  co-or- 
dinator. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  can  you  tell  me  what 
the  executive  co-ordinators  qualifications  are? 
How  long  has  he  been  with  the  dei>artment? 
What  is  his  educational  background  and  his 
business  experience? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  An  engineering  bach- 
elor of  applied  science,  1948,  and  a  master's 


in  business  administration,  1953;  nine  years  in 
indiistrial  engineering  in  the  paper,  knitting 
and  structvu-al  steel  industries;  10  years  in 
the  faculty  of  the  school  of  business.  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto;  five  years  in  management 
consulting,  specializing  in  computer  applica- 
tions, systems  analysis  and  maimgement  in- 
formation. Would  you  like  to  know  any  of 
his  professional  affiliations? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Ah,  Vem,  for  heaven's  sake, 
oome  on. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Wel- 
come back,  Pat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  of  Canada; 
the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario;  a  former  member  of  the  Canadian 
Operational  Research  Society;  the  American 
chapter  of  Industrial  Engineers;  a  former 
member  of  the  business  administration  ad- 
visory committee,  Mohawk  College.  He  joined 
the  public  service  on  May  1,  1972,  as  a 
director  of  the  programme  analysis  of  justice 
with  TEIGA,  or  Management  Board,  I  should 
say,  and  was  appointed  executive  co-ordinator 
in  this  secretariat  July  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Now,  what  are  your 
qualifications  for  your  administrative  officer? 
You  have  one  presently  on  staff,  is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  the  qualffications  of 
that  person? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  administrative 
officer  has  26  years'  experience  with  the 
public  service.  He  deals  in  a  good  number  of 
areas  particularly— 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  don't 
think  we  should  continue  with  this  law  and 
order  debate  until  we  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 
The  minister  may  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  question  which 
was  asked  was  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
administrative  officer.  He  is  responsible  for 
accommodation  and  services,  personnel  and 
budget  control  for  the  secretariat.  He  com- 
piles information  for  the  deputy  minister.  He 
composes  routine  correspondence  for  his  sig- 
natiure;  does  all  normal  administrative  duties 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  an  office. 
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He  deals  directly  with  citizens  and,  in  some 
instances,  members  of  the  House  dealing 
with  complaints  relating  to  the  justice 
policy  field.  He  forwards  them  to  any  oper- 
ating ministry  should  the  area  of  complaint 
or  inquiry  concern  a  particular  ministry.  He 
attends  the  House,  researches  replies  and  for- 
wards material  required  by  questions  asked 
on  the  order  paper.  He  assures  that  material 
tabled  in  the  Legislature  or  material  prepared 
by  the  secretariat  is  forwarded  to  members  of 
the  House  and  the  mailing  list.  His  total  years 
of  experience  in  the  public  service,  I  think  I 
mentioned  it,  are  26. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  a  policy  development 
officer.  Can  you  tell  us  about  him,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  policy  development 
officer  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  sociology  and  politi- 
cal science  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  from 
the  same  institution.  She  has  a  background  in 
the  insurance  industry,  having  worked  for  a 
company  here  in  Toronto,  in  terms  of  nego- 
tiating settlements  and  dealing  with  matters 
of  general  insurance  claims  dealing  with  auto- 
mobile, theft,  fire  and  general  liability. 

For  three  years  she  was  a  research  asso- 
ciate in  the  department  of  social  pathology  at 
the  Clarke  Institute  and  undertook  research 
in  the  areas  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  child 
victims  of  sexual  offences.  For  a  four-year 
period  she  was  a  consulting  sociologist  with 
the  Community  Guardian  Co.  in  Toronto. 
This  is  a  community  and  prevention-oriented 
private  security  company  under  contract  to 
Ontario  Housing.  She  participated  in  policy 
planning,  development  and  research,  staff 
employment  and  development,  in  co-ordina- 
tion of  training  programmes  and  liaison  with 
social  agencies  and  community  groups. 

She  has  been  a  visiting  lecturer  at  com- 
munity colleges  and  universities,  part-time  in- 
structor—instructress, I  guess— at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute.  She  has  been  involved 
in  conferences  and  workshops,  belongs  to  two 
professional  associations- 
Mr.  H,  C.  Parrot  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  would  allow  me  to 
rise  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  point  of  order. 

Mr.    Parrott:    When    the   bells   rang— I    am 
almost  out  of  breath- 
Mr.  Deans:  You  are  out  of  breath. 

Mr.  Parrott:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  out 
of  breath.  I  left  immediately  to  come  from 
my  office  to  the  House.  This  is  absolutely  the 


fastest  journey  I  have  made.  It  is  not  possible 
to  get  from  there  to  here  in  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  answer  a  quorum  call.  I 
resent  that,  when  we  had  that  quorum  call  a 
while  back,  there  was  some  publicity  in  the 
papers.  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  not  able  to 
get  here,  and  it  resulted  in  publicity  in  my 
riding  which  I  think  was  unfair.  I  think  we 
should  do  something  about  the  rules  which 
are  considerably  out  of  date. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  I  agree. 

Mr.  Parrott:  My  point  of  order  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  quorum  call,  I  think 
we  should  have  it  for  10  to  15  minutes  at 
least.  I  can't  make  it  in  less— and  I  defy  any- 
one to  come  with  me  now— by  the  time  you 
catch  the  elevators.  It  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  6th  floor  of  the  Mowat  Block. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  It  is 
amusing  to  them. 

Mr.  Parrott:  It  is  not  to  those  of  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  are  working.  I  am  wondtering, 
sir,  if  you  vdll  take  it  upon  yourself  to  go  to 
the  rules  committee  of  this  Legislature  to  ex- 
tend the  amount  of  time  for  a  quorum  call. 
I  think  those  of  us  who  have  offices  far  re- 
moved from  this  chamber  should  have  the 
same  privileges  as  the  other  members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  According 
to  the  standing  orders,  the  quorum  call— I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deans:    He  is  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  am  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  listen  to  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  think  I  am  in  order.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  the  member  for 
Oxford  has  said,  which  is  excellent;  we're 
all  in  agreement  with  him.  I  would  like  to 
add  one  further  thing  to  what  he  has  said 
and  that  is  that  when  a  committee  of  this 
House  is  sitting  it's  an  extension  of  this 
House  and,  therefore,  the  members  should 
be  counted  as  present,  as  if  they  were  sitting 
in  this  chamber.  If  there  are  16  people  here 
and  there  are  seven  over  there  the  total  is 
23.  It  is,  I  think,  high  time  that  these  par- 
ticular rules  should  be  changed  because  they 
are  idiotic  and  leave  themselves  open  to— 

An  Hon.  member:  Abuse. 

Mr.  Morrow:   —in  my  view,  abuse. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I 
would  be  quite  delighted  to  engage  in  any 
discussion  surrounding  changes  of  the  rules. 
The  quorum  rule  is  not  the  most  outrageous 
of  all  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you 
that  since  we  are  paid  to  be  here  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  difiBcult  to  maintain  a  simple 
number  of  20  in  the  Legislature.  Not  every- 
one has  his  oiBce  in  the  Mowat  Block;  I 
apologize  if  it's  difiBcult  to  get  here  but  there 
are  117  members  and  20  out  of  117  is  a 
very  small  number. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  reasonable  to 
expect,  when  we're  debating  a  matter  such 
as  the  justice  estimates,  which  is  obviously 
of  extreme  importance  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern  among  the  citi- 
zenry about  justice  and  its  application,  that 
there  would  be  20  people  here  to  listen  to  it. 
I  don't  think  we  should  start  making  apologies 
for  each  other  or  for  ourselves  for  not  being 
here.  That's  what  we're  paid  for.  This  is  our 
job.  If  you  want  to  be  out  of  the  House  you 
make  arrangements  with  someone  else  to  be 
here  in  your  place.  In  any  caucus,  all- 
Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Get  away 
from   all  that  nonsense. 

Mr.  Deans:  —that  is  reqiiired  is  that  there 
be  a  minimiun— 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  suggest  the  member  speak 
of  his  own  caucus.  He  only  has  14  per  cent 
—three  out  of  21. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  going  to,  but  in  order 
to  maintain  20  per  cent  of  the  total— 20 
members  out  of  117  is  something  around 
17.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Morrow:  You  have  14  per  cent  here. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  go  on— 17.5  per  cent. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  we,  in  order  to 
hold  up  our  end,  have  five  members  pres- 
ent; the  Liberals  have  five  members  present 
and  the  government  has  the  remainder. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  about 
that.  When  you  get  down  to  sit  as  you  did 
just  a  moment  ago— 

Mr.  Morrow:  The  member's  party  had 
three  members  in  their  seats  when  we  had 
the  first  quorum  call  tonight;  three  members 
out  of  21. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Deans:  Finally,  to  the  point  of  order, 
I  might  say  to  you,  sir,  it  isn't  the  opposi- 
tion which  stands  or  falls  on  the  basis  of 
the  votes  which  take  place.  It's  the  govern- 


ment's responsibihty  to  maintain  a  quorum 
for  the  purposes  of  supporting  its  govern- 
ment member.  The  opposition  s  job  is  not 
to  keep  a  quorum  here  in  order  that  the 
House  should  be  able  to  continue  to  operate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  think 
we've  had  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  on  this 
point  of  order. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  we  have  but  surely,  we  can  put 
our  point  of  view  forward  to  you.  I  know 
one  of  our  members  has  spoken  somewhat 
on  it  but  it's  difficult  for  me  to  stand  or 
sit  here,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
and  listen  to  that  sort  of  self-righteous  non- 
sense; absolute  nonsense. 

Mr.  Deans:  Funnily  enough,  you  were  not 
here  even  at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He  likes  to  appear  to 
be  pure  to  all  things— to  all  people,  and 
make  it  appear  that  his  party  is  the  only 
one.  His  critic  isn't  even  here.  If  his  critic 
was  here,  I  would  take  what  he's  saying. 
He's  not  the  critic  and  he's  only  here  to- 
night, sitting  in  hisi  place,  in  order  to  call 
quonrni  votes.  That's  all  he's  doing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  make  one  or  two  comments 
concerning  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman:  State  your  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Deans:  My  point  of  privilege  is  this: 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I'm  here  to- 
night because  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  be 
here,  as  I  am  almost  every  night.  The  gov- 
ernment House  leader  was  not  here  on 
either  of  the  quonun  calls. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
has  to  abide  by  the  standing  order  of  this 
House.  I've  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
member  for  Oxford  and  the  discussion  to 
that  point  of  order  from  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Very  valid,  too. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  agree.  Let's  change  the  rules. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  However,  I  would  suggest 
that  if  there  is  any  indication  from  any  of  the 
members  that  they  would  like  to  discuss 
a  change  in  the  House  rules,  this  is'  a  matter 
to  be  taken  up  with  the  Speaker  and  dealt 
with  by  the  proper  committee  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Pardon  me,  may  I  ask  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  correct  procedure?  Will 
you  take  that  to  the  Speaker  or  is  that 
required  in  another  form? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  the 
hon.  member  raise  the  point  with  the 
Speaker  himself. 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  shall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. At  least  it  is  now  on  record. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  the  hon.  minister 
was  commenting  when  the  point  of  order 
was  raised.  Would  you  continue,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  I  think  we  were 
at  the  point  where  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  said  he  found  everything  in  good  order. 
I  was  just  about  to  sit  down  when  my  col- 
league from  Oxford  raised  the  point  of 
order.  I  just  completed  mentioning  that,  the 
policy  development  oflScer,  classed  as  an  ex- 
ecutive oflRcer  3,  is  a  member  of  certain 
professional  associations  and  is  the  authoress 
of  several  publications  dealing  with  her  par- 
ticular area  of  interest. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  The  next  one  is  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  class  1.  What  are  the  qualifi- 
cations? What  does  that  person  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  executive  officer 
class  1  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  and  for  three  years  was  a  research 
officer  in  the  Ontario  government  caucus 
office.  In  that  particular  area  of  responsibility 
she  prepared  and  wrote  various  matters  of 
information,  including  press  releases,  re- 
search and  preparation  of  private  members' 
public  bills,  and  prepared  reports  and  back- 
ground notes  on  specffic  issues.  For  one  year 
she  was  an  executive  officer  for  a  former 
minister.  She  joined  the  secretariat  as  a  policy 
analyst  in  October,  1972. 

In  her  present  responsibihties,  she  does 
justice  policy  analysis,  which  consists  of  regu- 
lar analysis  of  cabinet  submissions  to  the 
field  committee  to  provide  efi^ective  co- 
operation of  all  pertinent  inter-ministerial 
and  inter-field  information  and  evaluation. 

With  reference  to  special  projects,  she  pre- 
pares all  reports,  correspondence  and  cabinet 
submissions  relating  to  same.  She  is  involved 
in    inter-ministerial    committees    which    con- 


sists of  participating  and  preparation  of  re- 
ports, such  as  the  report  dealing  with  drink- 
ing and  driving  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
In  that  particular  publication  and  study,  she 
was  an  adviser  to  that  committee  on  that 
particular  subject. 

She  has  participated  in  other  inter- 
ministerial  committees,  particularly  in  ad- 
visory work  regarding  the  medical  consent 
procedures  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
minors.  She  has,  and  is,  participating  in 
inter-ministerial  field  committees  working  in 
long-term  justice  policies. 

She  also  works  in  a  liaison  capacity  with 
community  groups,  government  agencies 
assisting  the  federal  government,  and  various 
Ontario  ministries  to  co-ordinate  community 
requests  for  joint  federal-provincial  funding 
in  areas  of  crime  prevention  and  diversion. 
In  relation  to  her  responsibility  with  govern- 
ment ministries  and  agencies,  she  has  assisted 
with  justice-related  projects,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed OECA  series  on  law,  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Law  Reform  Commission 
and  the  Ontario  Justice  ministry. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  it  be  fair  to  say,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  in  the  complement  of  11  peo- 

{)le  at  present  there,  there's  no  one  with  any 
egal  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  would  you  care  to  pre- 
dict when  the  missing  five  might  be  hired— 
or  any  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  An  ad  for  a  policy 
analyst  appeared  a  week  or  two  ago  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  when  the  other  vacancies 
will  be  filled.  I  cannot  at  this  point  tell  you 
they  will  be  filled  by  the  end  of  May  or  the 
middle  of  June. 

1  will  be  quite  candid  with  the  member. 
We  are  proceeding  very  cautiously  in  this 
area  with  a  mind  to  expenditure,  with  our 
minds  tinned  to  complement.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  a  minister  and  his  deput\' 
and  administrative  people  not  to  utilize  all 
the  funds  that  are  available  if  you  don't  need 
them;  if  you  need  them,  they  are  there.  But 
you  shouldn't  try  and  justify  or  rationalize 
the  use  of  them  because  they  are  there  and 
dissipate  them.  So  I  think  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  my  deputy  to  assure  this  House  that  we 
are  proceeding  very  cautiously  in  this  area, 
and  if  we  don't  require  these  people  in  our 
estimation  then  we  simply  won't  hire  them. 

1  may  be  back  here  next  year  explaining 
why  we  didn't  utilize  all  the  funds  that  were 
appropriated  this  year.  I  tell  you  I  would 
very  much  like  to  be  in  that  position  rather 
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than  coming  back  later  on  for  supplementary 
estimates  or  trying  to  rationalize  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  the  funds  because  this  House 
made  them  available  to  me  this  particular 
year. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  item  for  services,  $93,800; 
does  that  include  physical  services  or  is  that 
the  hiring  of  outside  people  for  specific 
studies?  Is  that  what  you  were  referring  to  a 
little  earlier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  item  for  services, 
$93,800? 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  services  that  are 
included  in  that  particular  figure  include 
consultants'  fees,  mailing,  advertising,  meals 
and  accommodation,  printing,  space,  travel, 
temporary  employees,  and  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  equivalent  item  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974-1975  was  $29,922,  am  I  right 
in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  the  actual  was 
$29,922. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is 
anticipated  it  should  roughly  multiply  by 
four  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  reason  for  that 
growth,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  printing,  con- 
sultants and  the  invovement  with  the  United 
Nations  Congress  to  be  held  this  autumn. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  have  a  budget  for  the 
United  Nations  Congress? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  I  don't  have  a 
budget  item  for  it,  but  we  have  provided  for 
temi>orary  help  and  printing  in  connection 
with  that  particular  conference. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  point  if  I  might  just  inquire: 
That  is  the  one  where  the  Ministry  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  is  involved  and  they  had, 
I  think,  $535,000  for  promoting  this  conven- 
tion here  in  August,  Is  that  the  one,  the 
United  Nations  Congress? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ruston:  And  you  also  have  some  ac- 
tivity in  it?  You  have  some  money  in  your 
budget  for  this?  The  Ministry  of  Correctional 
Services  has  $535,000.  About  how  much  do 
you  think  yours  will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Qement:  About  $20,000  to 
$22,000. 


Mr.  Singer:  That's  of  this  $93,800? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  One  would  have  thought  that 
with  a  small  complement  like  this  over  the 
three  or  four  years  and  your  having  spent 
$20,000  last  year  for  supplies  and  equipment, 
that  maybe  you  are  adequately  suppUed  and 
equipped  by  now.  Are  you  renewing  oflBces, 
buying  more  machinery  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  but  we  are  still 
using  stationery  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to 
ask  specifically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  obviously  we  are 
not  replacing  all  our  office  equipment  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  I'm  not  satisfied 
that  this  department  is  serving  a  useful  func- 
tion. I  think  its  budgeting  has  been  loose 
and  sloppy.  There's  very  little  indication  that 
it  knows  from  year  to  year  what  it  is  doing. 
I  think  the  supportive  departments  have 
large  enough  budgets  to  be  able  to  do  the 
things  that  are  outlinied  here  by  this  min- 
ister or  a  year  ago  by  his  predecessor.  I 
think  the  validity  of  my  motion  that  the 
estimates  of  this  department  be  reduced  to 
$1  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Very  goodi  point. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  we  had  quite  an  issue  with  the  min- 
ister's predecessor  a  year  ago  about  an  extra 
ministerial  salary,  he  hastened  to  assure  us 
he  was  only  drawing  one.  This  minister- 
well,  I  won't  even  put  it  on  the  record  what 
you  are  really  doing,  and  I  won't  accuse  you 
of  it.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  after 
the  fuss  last  year  and  the  other  minister's 
assurance  that  he  was  only  drawing  one 
salary,  they  took  that  out  of  the  estimates. 
So  this  department  hasn't  even  got  the  statu- 
tory estimate  for  a  minister.  But  you  produced 
a  new  thing:  you  produced  a  parliamentary 
assistant  at  $5,000.  I  think  it's  unfortunate 
that  there  is  no  one  of  legal  training  in  the 
complement  of  this  department  and  that  the 
parliamentary  assistant  hasn't  got  any  legal 
training.  I  don't  know  that  putting  a  par- 
liamentary assistant  in  a  department  that 
doesn't  do  very  much  is  much  of  a  help.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  motion  stands  and  as  soon 
as  you  are  ready  I'd  like  it  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We  will  divide  the  House 
on  this  one. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  not  going  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  tliis  time. 

In  your  present  portfolio,  the  one  we  are 
now  dealing  with,  do  you  deal  with  policy 
matters  related  to  both  the  adininistration 
of  justice  and  to  law  enforcement  within  the 
entire  justice  field?  In  other  words,  does  this 
policy  secretariat  deal  with  both  law  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  justice  as  a  matter 
of  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  it  really  does.  It 
deals  with  law  enforcement  in  the  sense  of 
the  policy  department,  and  with  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  terms  of  courts  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

Mr.  Deans:  Good.  I  understand'  this  was 
raised  with  you  at  some  point  in  the  after- 
noon, but  I  want  to  try  to  get  it  clear  in  my 
mind.  I've  received  a  number  of  communica- 
tions from  law  enforcement  agencies  across 
the  province,  and  certainly  from  outside  of 
the  province,  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter 
that's  before  the  federal  government,  the 
matter  of  capital  punishment. 

As  a  policy  matter,  it  seems  to  be  very 
high  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. It's  certainly  being  raised  frequently 
enough  by  a  great  number  of  people.  I  know 
the  member  for  Downsview  made  reference 
to  it  earlier  today. 

I  know  that  the  government  frequently 
makes  representations  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  matters  which  effectively  fall  outside 
of  its  jurisdiction  but  which  in  fact  afiFect  the 
enforcement  of  a  variety  of  different  laws 
within  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  when  this  par- 
ticular minister  was  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations,  he  madfe  repre- 
sentations to  Ottawa  about  matters  which  re- 
lated particularly  to  Ontario  but  required 
federal  jurisdictional  changes. 

I  know  also  that  the  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Irvine)  frequently  makes  representations 
to  his  counterpart  at  Ottawa  to  try  to  get 
changes  in  the  federal  policy  that  will  satisfy 
the  needs  and  the  direction  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  I  think  that's  probably  true  of  a 
great  many  ministries  right  across  the  entire 
cabinet. 

Given  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  feeling  and  representation  put  for- 
ward by  the  police  and  the  police  commis- 


sions of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  given  that 
their  views  are  fairly  well  known  with  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  capital  punishment  and 
given  that  it  is  a  matter  which  is  of  some 
concern  to  people— some  are  in  favour,  some 
are  against,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  concern 
to  almost  everyone  in  some  way  or  other— let 
me  ask  you  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  on  behalf  of  the  police  associations 
and  the  police,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  through  the  Minister  of  Justice,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario  through 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  is  it  the  intention  of 
this  minister  or  the  government,  to  make  any 
representation  of  any  kind  with  regard  to 
either  the  current  situation  with  capital  pun- 
ishment, or  any  likely  changes,  or  any  thought 
of  changes,  in  the  near  future  or  in  the  dis- 
tant future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  aware  of  this 
government,  as  a  government,  making  any 
formal  or  informal  submissions  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  province  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  capital  punishment.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  consensus.  I  know  there  is  no 
consensus  on  this  very  high  profile  and  cer- 
tainly current  issue  today.  It  becomes  an 
emotional  issue  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 
Who  knows  whether  it's  right  or  whether  it's 
wrong? 

I  have  personally  had  discussions  with  the 
federal  Minister  of  Justice  on  this  particular 
subject.  I  think  there  are,  of  course,  two  fields 
of  thought,  plus  a  range  of  people  in  between 
who  say  that  all  murderers  should  hang  and 
those  who  say  they  shouldn't.  I  think  the 
concern  many  people  in  the  province  have  is 
that  the  law  now  in  the  Criminal  Code  relat- 
ing to  punishment  for  capital  crimes  is  death 
by  judicial  hanging  and  that  the  intervention 
of  the  federal  government  by  commuting 
sentences,  which  apparendy  has  been  carried 
on  for  some  13  years,  is,  in  effect,  changing 
the  written  law. 

There  is  a  field,  or  a  group  of  people,  and 
I  think  a  fairly  sizeable  one,  that  says  if  it  is 
going  to  be  changed,  instead  of  doing  it  by 
that  route,  why  don't  you  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  and  then  apply  it? 

I  have  not  received  any  formal  submissions 
from  any  law  enforcement  agency  or  pohce 
association  relating  to  this  particular  matter. 
I  certainly  have  had  many  discussions  on  this 
subject  with  constituents,  and  police  belong- 
ing to  various  associations.  In  answer  to  your 
question,  I  would  have  to  say  it  is  my  impres- 
sion and  belief  right  now  that  the  government 
of  Ontario  is  not  going  to  make  any  formal 
policy  submissions  to  the  federal  government 
on  this  particular  subject. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  your  personal  deci- 
sion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  My  personal  decision? 
I  don't  believe  in  capital  punishment.  I  don't 
intend  to  get  into  a  long  harangue,  but  I  will 
tell  you  this,  that  number  one,  it  doesn't  stop 
murderers;  and  number  two,  I  have  been  in 
a  jail  on  a  night  when  a  capital  punishment 
sentence  was  about  to  be  carried  out.  It  was 
the  most  obscene  and  gross  thing  I  have  ever 
been  involved  in  in  my  life.  I  didn't  stay  for 
the  execution  itself.  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  I  don't  want  to  pursue  it. 
I  am  frankly  personally  pleased  to  hear  you 
say  what  you  did. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  You  have 
got  the  guts  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wish  the  government  would 
take  a  position  too,  but  that's  beside  the 
point.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  then, 
given  that  the  anxieties  that  are  felt  in  the 
community  are  real,  and  they  are  real. 

Anxiety  is  generally  a  reflection  of  some- 
thing that  is  happening.  In  this  case,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  community  is  anxious 
about  the  degree  of  violent  crime  that  takes 
place.  I  don't  deny  that  for  one  minute.  Do 
you  intend  to  make  any  representation  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  cases  are  dealt 
with,  and  sentences  are  meted  out?  There  is 
a  feeling,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
sentences  that  are  given  out  in  crimes  that 
appear,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  be  crimes 
of  extreme  violence,  going  all  the  way  to 
murder,  are  really  not  in  relationship  to  the 
crime  itself. 

Let  me  try  to  focus  it  as  I  see  it.  You 
understand  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  are  talking  about 
punishments. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  I  am  talking  about  pun- 
ishment—given that  we  agree  we're  not  going 
to  hang  anybody  if  we  can  avoid  that.  It 
seems  that  the  public  are  very  concerned 
about  what  they  see  to  be  very  light  sentences 
—sentences  which  don't  carry  much  weight. 

I'm  not  talking  about  incarcerating  people 
forever,  although  in  some  cases  that  may  be 
necessary.  I'm  not  only  talking  about  murder. 
I'm  talking  about  in  crimes  of  violence;  crimes 
that  could  well  have  been  murder,  given  one 
more  blow  or  one  more  kick  or  one  more 
stomp. 

Has  there  been  a  study  conducted  by 
Ontario  into  the  degree  of  crimes,  as  is  put 


forward  by  witnesses  and  expert  opinion,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  sentences  handed  out? 
And  has  there  then  been  a  study  conducted 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  sentence 
actually  is  in  force?  And  has  there  been  a 
study  of  the  actual  rehabilitation  efforts  that 
take  place? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  could  well  be  met  if  there  were  some 
changes  in  attitude  by  the  government  and 
by  the  courts  to  crimes  of  violence.  I  look  in 
the  paper  every  day  and  I  find  that  there 
always  is  one,  two  or  three  crimes  which 
could  well  have  become  murders.  I  often 
wonder  at  the  sentence  that  is  handed  out; 
whether  or  not  it's  really  appropriate  to  the 
crime.  I'm  curious  to  know  what  kind  of 
study  is  being  done  in  that  regard  and  how 
we  publicize  the  actual  effect  of  the  penal 
system  so  that  the  public  will  try  to  under- 
stand what  the  penal  system  really  does  to 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  role  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  I  understand  it,  at  least  the 
way  I  perceive  it,  is  that  I  am  seized  con- 
stitutionally with  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  province  and 
in  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  inapprop- 
riate for  me,  or  for  any  law  officer  of  the 
Crown,  to  attempt— even  if  I  had  the  audac- 
ity, which  I  don't— to  influence  any  member 
of  the  bench  insofar  as  generally  what  a 
punishment  should  be  for  a  particular  crime 
or,  in  particular,  relating  to  a  specific  in- 
dividual. 

The  bench  has  traditionally,  in  the  free 
world,  been  independent  and  is  bound  under 
the  theory  of  precedent,  or  stare  decisis,  to 
follow  the  direction  of  superior  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and,  in  this 
province,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  have  assessed 
in  their  wisdom  the  appropriate  punishment 
that  should  follow  in  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. The  provincial  courts  and  county 
courts,  of  course,  are  bound  by  those  decisions 
to  give  some  form  of  order  and  hopefully 
some  form  of  standardization  within  certain 
latitudes  in  relation  to  punishments. 

Now,  if  I  felt,  or  the  government  felt,  that 
punishments  being  meted  out  by  the  courts 
were  inappropriate,  I  would  think  the  proper 
course  of  action  that  I  should  follow,  on 
behalf  of  this  government,  would  not  in  any 
way  be  to  approach  the  bench  as  a  whole— 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  you're  saying  that— 
but  one  would  have  discussions  with  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  administration 
of   the   Criminal   Code,   so   that  the  punish- 
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ment  sections  would,  I  suppose,  hopefully  be 
amended  or  increased  or  dealt  with,  with  a 
minimum  period  of  imprisonment  for  certain 
types  of  crimes. 

I  have  shared  with  the  federal  Minister  of 
Justice,  as  recently  as  last  week,  the  concern 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission  voiced 
in  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
me  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman.  The 
letter  set  out  a  number  of  armed  robbery 
offences  in  the  city  of  Toronto  with  the 
punishment  opposite  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  offence.  The  chairman  has  publicly 
been  recorded  through  the  media  as  having 
certain  very  definite  views  along  these  lines. 
I've  passed  that  on  to  the  federal  Minister 
of  Justice,   Mr.   Lang,   for  his  consideration. 

1  really  am  of  mixed  emotions,  personally, 
as  to  punishments.  It  is  so  easy  to  read  in  the 
press  the  description  of  an  oflFence  and  to 
look  at  the  punishment  and  feel  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  fit  and  proper, 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  why  I  am  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wish  I  had  the 
wisdom  to  resolve  these  things  in  my  own 
mind  but  the  members  must  remember  that 
criminologists,  particularly  penologists,  after 
hundreds  of  years  are  still  not  ad  idem  asi  to 
the  purpose  of  putting  someone  in  an  insti- 
tution. 

Is  it  to  reform  that  particular  individual 
or  is  it  to  deter  others  who  would  act  the 
same  way  or  is  it  a  blending  of  the  two?  So, 
you  have  three  sides  to  that  coin  and  I  sup- 
pose as  long  as  you  have  human  beings  you 
will  have  at  least  those  three,  if  not  additional 
positions, 

I  personally  feel  that  some  of  the  concerns 
exhibited  in  the  letter  received  by  me  from 
the  chairman,  Judge  Bick  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  Commission,  were  valid.  It 
was  not  an  emotional  letter.  It  was  a  factual 
letter  and  he  set  his  opinions  out  very  strong- 
ly and  I  felt  obliged  to  forward  that  on  to 
the  federal  Minister  of  Justice  for  whatever 
weight  that  might  have. 

Many  municipalities— just  touching  another 
area  for  a  moment— have  been  passing  reso- 
lutions for  the  past  number  of  months  asking 
that  the  federal  government  review  and  alter 
the  Bail  Reform  Act.  Those  things,  as  I  have 
received  them,  I  have  sent  on  with  my  own 
observations  on  behalf  of  the  policy  neld.  I 
touched  on  them  later  on  this  afternoon. 

That  is  the  role,  as  I  see  it,  in  dealing 
with  these  matters.  The  member  obviously 
can  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  trying  to  get 
the  sentence  to  meet  the  crime.   There  are 


those  who  say,  "An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  not  literallv  an  eye  for  an  eye,  but 
equality— a  fair  penalty  for  an  unfair  ofiFence, 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  a  purely  vindictive  theory 
of  sentencing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  vengeance,  I  suppose,  that  beats 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  particularly  when 
a  crime  is  of  a  very  tragic  nature  or  involves 
children.  No  one  really  suggests  that  there  be 
capital  murder  or  capital  punishment  carried 
out  if  a  man  is  killed  as  the  result  of  a 
gunfight  with  a  fellow  hood.  Nobody  really 
gets  too  excited  about  that  imJess  bullets  fly 
all  over   the  place.   But,   bring  an  innocent 

earty  or  a  youngster  in  as  the  victim,  and 
uman  beings,  being  what  they  are,  react 
very  strongly.  And  I  can't  really  be  that 
critical:  that's  the  way  men  and  women  are 
to  me. 

Mr.  Deans:  My  own  personal  view,  of 
course,  is  neither  here  nor  there,  I  suppose, 
but  I  don't  happen  to  think  murder  is  neces- 
sarily the  worst  crime.  There  are  other  things 
that  happen  to  people  that  are  worse  than 
being  killed.  In  fact,  perhaps  if  they  had 
been  killed  it  would  have  been  better. 

What  bothers  me,  really,  is  the  anxiety  in 
the  public,  that's  all.  It's  an  unfocused  sense 
that  there  is  a  problem;  they  see  it  daily;  they 
don't  know  how  to  deal  with  it;  they  have  to 
trust  the  minister  to  lead.  If  the  minister 
tells  me,  as  he  does,  that  he  too  is  ambivalent, 
that  he  too  doesn't  really  know  where  to  go 
in  the  thing— and  I  can  understand  that  as  a 
human  being— then  we're  in  trouble.  We  all 
have  these  problems.  I  have  them,  everybody 
has  them.  But,  if  the  minister  is  saying  to 
me,  "I  don't  understand  either,"  then  we  are 
really  in  an  awful  state  because  somebody 
somewhere  has  to  make  decisions  on  these 
things. 

I  can  appreciate  that  sometimes— and  I'm 
not  suggesting  you're  doing  this— it  would  be 
easy,  being  a  provincial  member,  to  say  that's 
a  federal  responsibility.  That  would  be  the 
way  out,  to  just  walk  away  from  it.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  it's  the  public  of  Ontario 
which  is  worried  and  we're  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  policing  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  at  one  level  or  another. 

If  you  have  a  public  which  doesn't  feel 
that  the  law  is  being  administered  fairly  and 
adequately  that  public,  at  some  point,  is 
going  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  I  always 
worry  about  extremes  in  justice.  The  public 
anxiety  will  some  day  be  reflected  in  a  return 
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to  the  very  worst  forms  of  punishment.  It 
won't  be  rehabilitation  they're  concerned 
about.  It  won't  really  be  the  safety  of  the 
public  at  large.  Rather  it  will  be  the  kind  ol 
vengeance  and  vindictiveness  that  my  col- 
league and  you  talked  about  rather  than  any 
attempt  at  all  at  rehabilitation. 

What  I'm  really  thinking  about  are  two 
different  things.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
this  review  of  violence  in  the  media  which, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  falls  completely 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Yet  we  carry  it  out.  We  conduct  the 
study.  We  attempt  to  come  to  some  con- 
clusions. Hopefully,  we're  going  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  federal  government 
with  regard  to  the  effect  that  has  on  people 
in   general   and  young  people   in  particular. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  seem  reluctant  to 
take  official  positions  on  things  which  are  of 
vital  concern  to  a  great  many  people  across 
the  province.  There  isn't  a  consensus.  I 
suspect  that  if  you  sat  here  until  you  were 
90  there  wouldn't  be  a  consensus.  There  never 
will  be  a  consensus.  There  will  always  be 
people  who  are  at  either  extreme  on  this 
thing. 

I  think  their  anxieties  are  real.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  see  the  Province  of  Ontario 
take  some  lead.  If  you're  going  to  study  any- 
thing, at  least  provide  some  statistical  back- 
ground information  with  regard  to  the  sen- 
tencing which  does  take  place  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crime  as  it  really  is  rather  than 
as  it's  reported;  and  talk  at  some  length,  I 
would  hope,  about  the  rehabilitative  nature 
of  the  penal  institutions.  Again,  it  seems  to 
me  as  I  look  at  it,  and  I'm  no  expert  in 
this  field,  believe  me,  that  rehabilitation  in 
penal  institutions  isn't  very  high  on  the  list 
of  priorities.  I  think  it  could  be  better  more 
at  the  younger  end. 

I'm  delighted'  we're  not  sticking  kids  in 
training  schools  any  more  because  it  didn't  do 
any  good.  At  the  same  time,  throughout  the 
system,  we  have  to  try  to  offer  them  and 
provide  them  with  the  support,  the  guidance, 
the  education,  the  opportunities  which  will 
keep  them  from  returning  to  whatever  it  was 
they  were  involved  it.  I  have  a  notion  that 
by  the  time  a  person  gets  to  the  point  of 
committing  a  murder,  particularly  if  it's  a 
repetitive  criminal  act,  rehabilitation  is  vir- 
tually impossible,  whereas  at  the  younger  age 
limits  it  might  be  much  easier.  We  don't 
spend  nearly  enough  money  there. 

It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Ontario.  We  spend  all  of  our 
money  at  the  post-secondiary  educational  level 
and  we  spend  very  little  of  our  money  at  tihe 


primary  level.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  same 
sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  the  case  when 
dealing  with  people  who  break  the  law. 

We  should  be  devoting  much  more  of  our 
time,  effort  and  finances  to  trying  to  cope 
with  the  younger  elements  in  society  who 
do  happen  to  get  out  of  line  and  trying  to 
provide  them  with  all  the  support  necessary 
—to  the  extent  of  one-to-one  if  you  have  to— 
in  order  that  they  don't  grow  into  the  kinds 
of  people  who  commit  the  crimes  which  cause 
us  to  have  this  anxiety  and  cause  us  to  end 
up  with  a  tremendous  dtebate  raging  right 
across  the  country  as  to  the  suitability  of 
capital  punishment  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  a  crime  of  violence. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  an  entirely 
new  focus  in'  the  entire  ministry,  that  focus 
being  on  young  people  in  society  and  how 
we  deal  with  their  particular  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  member's  observations.  We  too 
are  concerned,  particularly  with  the  diversion 
of  juveniles  from  the  court  system.  That's 
why  I  touched  on,  earlier,  the  juvenile  pro- 
grammes which  are  already  under  way  oi 
about  to  embark.  The  section  8  matter,  of 
course,  has  already  been  debated  In  the 
House,  and  there  was  a  genuine  concern  there 
that  children  were  in  fact  being  put  in  a 
type  of  institution  without  having  been  con- 
victed of  committing  any  offence.  I  think 
that's  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  omitted,  in  my  prior  discussions  with  the 
member,  answering  your  inquiry  as  to  the 
statistical  data  that's  available.  Quite  frankly, 
there  isn't  that  much  available.  There  are  bits 
and  pieces,  but  there  is  not  a  central  agency 
that  would  give  the  statistical  data  that  we 
believe  would  be  of  very  very  great  value, 
particularly  to  the  justice  policy  field. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  are  looking  into 
that  right  now,  and  it's  one  of  the  areas  that 
my  analysts  are  having  a  look  at  right  now 
in  order  to  come  up  with  a  proper  informa- 
tion accumulation  system.  Not  only  to  accu- 
mulate it,  but  to  determine  what  you  do  with 
it  afterwards.  Hopefully,  you  utilize  it  so  that 
you  can  see  areas  that  you're  heading  toward 
and  if  they  are  beneficial  areas  then,  presum- 
ably, you  continue  in  that  direction.  Or  if  not, 
then  you  would  modify  a  programme  or  alter 
it  so  that  you  could  get  back  on  the  rails 
again. 

It  isn't  much  satisfaction  to  anybody  in  this 
House  or  to  the  general  public  to  read  that 
last  year  there  were  X  thousand  people,  or 
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an  average  of  so  many  people  a  day,  in  a 
penal  institution  in  Ontario.  What  does  that 
mean?  In  relation  to  what?  In  relation  to  last 
year  is  that  an  upswing  or  a  downswing? 
What  is  it  compared  to  five,  10  or  20  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  are  they  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Why  are  they  there? 
What  is  the  nature  of  their  offences?  We 
really  don't  have  the  statistical  base  that  I 
think  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  people 
of  this— 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  a  fascinating  admission, 
in  line  with  one  sentence  you  had  in  your 
opening  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  we  don't  have  the 
wide  statistical  base  that  I  would  like  to 
have  in  order  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
on  my  shoulders. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  said  something  about  the 
percentage  increase  of  people  in  the  Don 
Jail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  mentioned  that. 
But  there  are  many  other  statistics  in  rela- 
tion to  that  particular  institution  that  I  would 
like  to  have,  and  I  just  don't  have  at  my 
fingertips  tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  what  bothered  us  about 
your  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Correctional  Serv- 
ices ministry  is  already  utilizing  computer 
services  and  has  some  terminals  in  use  right 
now.  Those  are  the  only  observations  I  have 
to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  only  one  other  comment 
to  make.  I  hear  the  furore  raging  in  the  edu- 
cational system.  We  talk  about  ceilings.  We 
talk  about  per-pupil  expenditures.  We  talk 
about  our  inability  to  provide  a  lower  pupil- 
teacher  ratio.  We  see  kids  who  obviously 
have  problems  in  the  elementary  grades  in 
education,  who  become  discouraged,  disen- 
chanted, who  drop  out— if  not  necessarily 
physically,  mentally  drop  out— and  who  be- 
come the  very  kids  that  we  end  up  having  to 
deal  with  in  the  institutions. 

I  think  it  would  serve  the  government  well, 
taking  a  long-range  look  at  the  problem,  to 
devote  far  more  of  its  resources  to  providing 
the  support  necessary  within  the  educational 
system  at  the  elementary  level,  so  that  chil- 
dren who  do  have  problems— whether  they  be 
emotional,  whether  they  be  family,  whether 
they    be    enviroimiental    problems— can    be 


helped  when  the  problem  first  arises,  instead 
of  having  to  worry  as  much  about  the  reha- 
bilitation at  the  other  end,  after  they  have 
dropped  out  mentally  or  physically,  and  then 
seek  alternative  ways  of  shoring  up  their  ego; 
which  is  really  how  kids  get  involved  to  a 
great  extent. 

They  want  to  impress  their  friends  so  they 
do  something  silly  and  then  they  get  caught. 
Then  they  have  to  prove  that  they're  not 
afraid  of  the  law,  and  so  they  then  have  to 
do  something  else  to  prove  they  are  not  going 
to  be  bullied,  and  before  they  know  where 
they  are,  they  are  in  serious  trouble. 

What  worries  me  is  that  we  talk  about 
rehabilitation  as  if  it  meant  only  at  the  end. 
It  really  does  technically,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  as  long  as  you  are  going  to 
maintain  29  or  30  pupils  to  a  teacher,  as  long 
as  you  are  not  going  to  make  available  suflB- 
cient  funds  to  provide  the  psychological  and 
psychiatric  help  that  is  necessary  in  the  edu- 
cation system,  as  long  as  you  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  provide  the  additional  classroom 
help  to  deal  with  those  kids  when  the  dis- 
turbances that  they  have  originally  show  up, 
then  you  are  going  to  have  to  spend  an  avi^ul 
lot  of  money  in  rehabilitation. 

I  think  that  if  you  altered  your  focus 
entirely,  if  you  used  your  statistical  informa- 
tion, if  you  traced  back  through  to  find  out 
what  it  was  about  that  kid  that  caused  him 
to  get  into  difficulty  and  if  you  geared  your 
education  programme  where  they  deal  with 
these  children  day  in  and  day  out  to  try  to 
shore  it  up  to  meet  those  kinds  of  problems, 
then  we  wouldn't  have  the  debate  raging  in 
society  right  now  about  the  degree  of  crime, 
about  crime  in  the  streets,  and  about  ade- 
quate police  protection.  Maybe  I  am  being 
a  bit  optimistic  about  it,  but  I  think  over  the 
long  haul  that's  the  place  you  are  going  to 
solve  your  problem. 

It  is  all  good  and  well  to  study  violence 
on  television.  I  went  to  movies  wnen  I  was 
a  kid.  You  went  to  them  too.  Cowboys  shot 
Indians  and  Indians  shot  cowboys  and  all 
these  kinds  of  things  happen  in  the  street, 
perhaps  not  as  vividly  but  they  happened. 
We  went  through  wars  where  people  were 
shot,  for  God's  sake,  and  they  were  dead  on 
the  sidewalks.  Bombs  fell  and  buildings  were 
crushed. 

Somehow  or  other  nowadays  we  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  more  impact.  Well,  maybe 
there  is.  I  guess  there  probably  is  because  it 
is  in  the  home.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  only 
way  we  deal  with  that  is  if  we  have  the 
available  services  to  meet  those  children's 
needs. 
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If  you  look  at  the  criminal  element— if  that 
is  the  real  word  to  use;  I  don't  know  if  that  is 
the  real  way  to  describe  people  any  more  or 
not— if  you  look  at  people  who  get  into 
trouble,  if  you  trace  back  through  their  history 
you  find  almost  invariably  that  they  showed 
distinct  signs  of  having  had  problems  either 
in  the  educational  processes  or  beyond  and 
that  they  could  have  been  helped,  if  there 
had  been  somebody  there,  and  if  we  had  had 
the  system  available  to  help  them. 

I  could  be  completely  wrong  but  I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  that  if  you  really  want  to 
deal  with  crime,  if  you  really  want  to  get 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  it  and  make  sure 
that  we  don't  have  an  ever-blossoming  crime 
rate,  an  ever-growing  crime  rate,  then  I  think 
you  are  going  to  have  to  talk  to  your  col- 
league who  sits  on  your  right  or  your  left  or 
wherever  it  is  that  he  happens  to  sit,  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells),  and  to 
your  other  colleagues  and  ask  them  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  whether  they  couldn't  devote 
even  more  of  the  money  that's  available  to 
the  primary  educational  system  to  make  sure 
that  we  try  to  find  the  kids  in  the  early  stages 
and  give  them  the  help  that  they  need,  give 
them  the  support  and  give  them  all  the 
backing. 

That  is  how  you  are  going  to  solve  your 
problem.  It  isn't  going  to  be  solved  by  bigger 
and  better  jails,  by  fancier  systems  or  by  any 
other  kind  of  physical  plant.  That  is  not  going 
to  do  it,  and  it  isn't  really  going  to  be  solved 
by  two  policemen  in  a  car  in  Metro.  That 
might  help  to  keep  it  down  in  the  interim 
period  but  that's  not  going  to  solve  it.  It  isn't 
going  to  be  solved  by  hanging  or  not  hanging 
because  there  will  still  be  murders  whether 
you  hang  or  whether  you  don't.  It  likely  isn't 
going  to  be  solved  by  longer  and  longer  sen- 
tences because  the  problem  stems  from  a 
much  further-back  ignored  difficulty  that  some 
person  had  earlier  in  life  in  most  instances,  if 
not  in  all. 

I  think  it's  time  that  the  government  stop- 
ped trying  to  whip  up  public  frenzy  over  edu- 
cation and  its  costs  and  started  explaining 
the  tremendous  value  of  the  edticational 
system  and  providing  it  with  support  rather 
than  being  negative  about  it.  It's  time  it  be- 
gan recognizing  that  to  put  more  teachers  in 
the  system  isn't  simply  loading  the  system 
down  and  costing  more  but  rather  it's  pro- 
viding a  higher  level  of  service  which  enables 
those  kids  who  ultimately  end  up  in  the  penal 
institutions  to  be  recognized  and  helped  in 
the  early  years.  I  frankly  believe  that's  where 
it  all  begins.  If  it  doesn't  begin  there,  then  it 
doesn't  begin  at  all;  and  that's  why  I  am  say- 


ing that  if  you  do  it  that  way,  in  the  long  run 
you  will  create  a  better  society. 

It  may  not  appear  that  way  for  some  period 
of  time;  but  in  the  long  run  that  is  where 
yoir  are  going  to  cope  with  the  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  just  want  to  make  some 
final  rCTnarks  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  touch- 
ing the  estimates  in  question.  What  has  been 
put  to  you  is  very  true.  This  particular  minis- 
try has  been  in  a  state  of  flotsam  and  jetsam 
for  too  long.  But  I  trust  from  what  the  min- 
ister has  said  that  the  ship  will  be  rigged, 
the  decks  will  be  washed,  and  the  trimming 
will  be  put  in  order.  The  amounts  of  money 
spent  have  no  relationship  to  that  which  is 
asked  to  be  voted,  just  about  total  chaos  has 
reigned  thus  far,  and  you  produced  out  of  all 
this  largesse  in  public  funds,  precious  little 
indeed.  The  major  thing  that  has  come  out  of 
it  is  some  red  book  with  respect  to  drinking 
and  driving;  and  that's  all  the  former  minister 
could  produce  last  year— and  it  was  main- 
tained again  this  year. 

You  are  simply  going  to  have  to  give 
greater  justification  to  the  ministry  and  to 
yourself,  I  suspect,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry.  If  you  can  get  some  imaginative, 
new  thinking  going  on— and  it  has  been  out- 
lined here  in  these  estimates  where  the 
weights  lie,  and  what  must  be  done,  and  the 
inter-relationship- then  it  is  possible  that  the 
ministry  could  justify  itself.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion and  as  things  have  stood  for  the  past 
year,  through  no  fault  of  the  extant  minister, 
it  simply  hasn't  justified  itself.  It  has  been 
really  a  waste  ana  sink  of  public  funds.  It  is 
a  great  shame. 

You  may  not  have  all  that  much  time  left 
in  office.  I  was  thinking  the  other  day  that 
it  may  be  that  very  shortly  you  viall  join 
me  over  here— not  in  this  party,  of  course— 
and  we  will  have  to  contend  with  that  smiling 
fellow  along  the  bench  there.  Can  you 
imagine  the  dereliction  that  would  come— and 
is  devoutly  not  to  be  desired? 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  again,  that  may  not 
happen. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  pap. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Then  we  vdll  see.  Then  we 
will  see  what  happens.  Then  we  vdll  see 
stagnation.  Then  true  conservatism  will  take 
over,  by  George.  He  may  rant  and  roar  in  the 
course  of  the  estimates,  because  the  responsi- 
bility doesn't  lie  therein.  I'd  almost  like  to 
see  it  happen,  you  know,  just  to  see  what 
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would  happen.  My  guess  is  it  would  last,  at 
the  most,  3%  months  before  the  whole 
shambles  would  fall  in.  And  while  the  min- 
ister's particular  form  of  chaos  has  a  certain 
dainty  quality  about  it,  his  would  be  a  total 
disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  hon.  mem- 
ber wish  to  speak  on  vote  1101? 

Mr.  Singer  moves  that  vote  1101,  item  1, 
be  reduced  from  the  sum  of  $469,000  to  the 
sum  of  $1. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Singer's 
motion,  which  was  negatived  on  the  follow- 
ing vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  20,  the  "nays"  31. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  the  vote  agreed  to. 

Vote  1101  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  a  certain  resolution 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 


Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  tomorrow  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services.  Should 
we  conclude  that  consideration,  we  will  go 
to  the  budget  debate.  On  Monday  we  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I'm  sorry. 
Again,  I  have  a  question.  I  understood  we 
were  going  to  complete  all  of  the  estimates 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr. 
Clement),  before  we  went  back;  that  we 
weren't  going  to  open  up  another  series  of 
estimates  before  we  completed  what  was 
already  on  the  plate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
inform  the  House  leader  of  the  NDP  that, 
unfortunately,  the  minister  is  not  available 
to  me  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjoiurnment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
sure  the  members  would  like  to  welcome  a 
group  of  students  from  the  HuUett  Central 
School,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Lennan;  a  group  of  students,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  will  become  the  constituents  of  my  good 
colleague  from  Huron-Bruce  (Mr,  Gaunt) 
after  the  next  election. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  suggest  we  might  perhaps 
defer  the  question  period  since  it  might  be 
rather  unfair  to  put  all  the  questions  of  the 
day  to  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
(Mr.  Winkler). 

An  hon.  member:  He  can  handle  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  There 
are   10   of  them.    One   cabinet  minister. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:    However,  we'll  ask— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We've  just  doubled,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  indeed  now  trebled  so  things 
are  under  way. 


COILED  BOILERS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  ask  a  question, 
first  of  all,  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  with 
respect  to  certain  information  received  con- 
cerning regulation  64  of  the  Ontario  Operat- 
ing Engineers  Act.  Has  the  minister  received 
this  information  from  Mr.  K.  G.  Davis,  with 
respect  to  allowing  coiled  boilers  to  be  un- 
attended at  various  sites?  Has  he  reviewed 
the  regulation  which  might  ensure  that  the 
operation  of  these  facilities  could  be  some- 
what more  efficient,  not  only  in  saving  fuel 
but  also  on  the  other  points  Mr.  Davis  has 
set  out  in  this  item,  which  I  presume  was 
directed   to  all  members  of  the  Legislature? 
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Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sorry,  I  have  not  seen  the 
regulation.  I  have  not  reviewed  it.  I  think 
it's  a  regulation  that  belongs  to  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  sir. 
I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  will  send  the  information 
to  the  minister,  and  see  if  this  may  be  of 
help  to  him. 


TAX-EXEMPT  MEALS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  min- 
ister received  any  submissions  with  respect  to 
increasing  the  basic  non-taxable  meals  rate 
from  $4  to  $6,  as  requested  by  the  restaurant 
industry,  and  is  this  matter  now  under  active 
consideration? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say 
the  answer  is  yes.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
submissions  from  various  groups  as  to  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  minimum  figure  on 
meals,  but  of  course  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  There  is  no  ongoing 
study  in  my  ministry,  but  the  matter  has 
been  referred  to  the  Treasurer  for  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.   Breithaupt:   Now  that  the  Treasurer 

has  arrived,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  could 
ask  the  question  of  him.  Following  the  con- 
cern of  the  Canadian  Restaurant  Association 
and  others,  is  the  Treasurer  considering  any 
changes  with  respect  to  the  taxation  level 
for  sales  tax  as  applied  to  restaurant  meals 
and  the  increase  from  $4  to  $6  as  the 
basic  amount  which  the  restaurant  associa- 
tion and  others  have  suggested  for  a  variety 
of  reasons? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Not 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 
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MINAKI  LODGE 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  have  just  one  question 
of  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Bemier),  with  respect  to  the  information 
that  has  come  to  Hght  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  Minaki  Lodge. 

Is  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
able  to  make  any  comments  with  respect  to 
the  apparent  conflict  of  interest  that  has 
occurred  in  the  granting  of  this  basic  loan, 
and  can  we  be  advised  as  to  what  particular 
advantages  Mr.  Rod  Carey  brings  to  his  task 
as  consultant,  since  his  operation  of  this 
facility  seemed  to  be  rather  inadequate  in 
the  first  place  when  the  institution  had  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  government  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  didn't  grasp  that 
the  question  was  being  asked  of  me,  but  I 
suppose  it  was. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  conflict  at  all.  Second,  Mr.  Carey  is 
no  longer  acting  as  a  consultant  and  hasn't 
been  for  some  considerable  time. 

We  acquired  this  lodge  and  its  facilities 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  as  I  think  is  well 
known,  to  support  the  tourist  industry  on  a 
\'ery  broad  base.  Had  we  not  done  it,  it 
would  have  been  a  severe  blow.  I  think  the 
plans  that  we  might  proceed  with,  in  con- 
nection with  the  federal  government,  would 
provide  tremendous  support  to  the  tourist 
industry  in  northwestern  Ontario.  We  are 
monitoring  the  costs  very  carefully  so  that  we 
have  the  best  possible  result,  both  for  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  for  the  tourist  industry 
in  northwestern  Ontario. 


that  particular  problem.  In  fact,  I  really 
don't  know  what's  going  on  in  regard  to 
the  political  ploy  there,  but  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  member's  brother  that  supports  that 
particular  position,  although  I  understand  he 
may  have  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
political  ploy? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  How  can 
the  minister  say  that  it  was  essential  to  take 
over  Minaki  Lodge  to  help  a  broadly  based 
tourist  industry,  when  Minaki  Lodge  by  its 
very  nature  can  only  cater  to  a  very  elite 
group  of  people  who  can  aflFord  the  kind  of 
services  that  are  provided  at  Minaki? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  that  may  have 
been  so  in  the  past.  We  will  see  that  it  is 
not  so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  this  a  deliberate  effort  on 
the  part  of  this  government? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  are 
two  people  on  their  feet.  We  had  better 
come  back  this  way.  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Will  the  minister  table  the  con- 
tracts for  the  refurbishing,  which  have  been 
let  to  Tom  Jones  Co.  in  Thunder  Bay  and 
Clara  Painting,  and  can  he  inform  the  House 
whether  these  contracts  were  let  by  tender 
or  were  they  just  awarded  by  the  Ministry 
of  Government  Services  for  the  work  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  they  were  awarded 
by  tender  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  supply 
that  information  to  the  member. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River.  Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  If  the  lodge 
cannot  ever  pay  off  its  capital  debt,  would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  in  fact  it  is  a 
white  elephant  the  government  has  pur- 
chased? Secondly,  how  can  the  minister  say 
that  it  is  going  to  add  to  the  infrastructure 
of  the  tourist  industry  in  the  area  when  the 
lodge  isn't  going  to  be  open  this  summer, 
and  we  don't  know  when  it  will  be  open, 
if  it  will  ever  be  open? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  will  be  open,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  couldn't  be  opened  this  sunmier 
because  of  the  fire  hazard  to  the  people 
who  might  be  there-the  member  may  know 
that,  or  he  may  not  know  it— and  it  takes 
some  considerable  readjustment  to  eliminate 


Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
the  contract  to  Clara  Painting,  I  believe  it  is, 
was  not  awarded  by  tender,  and  that  several 
painting  companies  in  Thunder  Bay  wished 
to  tender  for  that  subcontract,  were  unable 
to  do  so,  and  could  have  done  it  at  a  cheaper 
price,  because  it  was  given  on  a  cost-plus 
basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  What  contract  was  that? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Clara  Painting. 

Hon.   Mr.   Winkler:   I  shall  have  that  in-  * 

formation  for  the  hon.  member.  / 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:   No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough- 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  it  a  deliberate  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  to  undermine  trust  in 
the  public  sector  in  the  way  he  is  destroying 
Minaki  Lodge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Would  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  won't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  knew  the  question 
was  facetious.  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Facetious? 


ASSISTANCE  TO  ELLIOT  LAKE  MINERS 

Mr.  Lewi?:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  he  is  revising 
th^  Workmen's  Compensation  Board's  re- 
sponse to  the  situation  at  Elliot  Lake  and 
recognizes  the  horror  of  that  situation,  is  he 
going  to  change  the  level  of  permanent 
pension  which  has  thus  far  been  granted  to 
workers  who  are  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  their  employment  in  the  mines? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
certain  recommendations  before  cabinet  at 
the  present  time.  They  are  similar  in  nature 
to  those  which  were  made  a  year  ago.  I  think 
they  are  a  little  more  generous,  and  I  hope 
to  have  them  before  the  House  very  shortly, 
sir. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  been  a  year  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  By  way  of 
a  supplementary  question:  Rather  than  saying 
that  the  recommendations  will  be  a  little  bit 
more  generous  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  will  the  minister  con  ider  indexing  the 
pension,  or  the  entitlement  to  compensation 
of  those  longtime  injured  workmen,  or  dis- 
abled workmen,  to  what  they  would  have  re- 
ceived had  they  been  able  to  continue  in 
their  employment  to  this  present  time;  so 
that  they  will  get,  on  his  calculations,  75  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  dollars  that  they  would 
have  received  on  the  assumption  that  they 
had  continued  to  be  employable  in  the 
mines? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  that  is,  yes,  I  will  consider  that.  I 
don't  want  to  make  it  appear  that  we  will  be 
tied  as  closely  to  indexing.  The  results  may 


come  out  close  to  it.  I'm  not  suggesting  it 
will  be  as  generous  as  the  member  for  River- 
dale has  suggested  with  his  formula,  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  too  far  away. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  All  right,  I  won't  say 
generous.  But  to  come  to  that  figure,  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  as  much— I'll  say  as  much 
rather  than  generous,  if  the  member  takes 
exception  to  that  word— as  the  method  that 
the  member  for  Riverdale  has  suggested.  As 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  -will 
regard  it  as  a  reasonable  and  just  proposal. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  w^y  of  a 
supplementary  question,  I'm  speaking,  if  I 
may,  of  an  entirely  different  principle  by 
which  the  minister  looks  at  this  question.  Will 
he  recognize  that  if  a  man  has  retired  through 
disablement  from  an  industry  job  10  years 
ago  and  his  pension  is  based  on  what  he  was 
receiving  at  that  time,  should  the  govenmient 
not  index  his  income  to  what  he  would  have 
received  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that 
had  he  not  been  disabled  he  would  have 
continued  in  the  job  that  he  was  in  at  that 
time;  so  that  the  principle  will  be  established 
that  as  the  rates  go  up  for  the  job  in  the  par- 
ticular industrial  location,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  that  base  for  his  pension? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
not  prepared  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  We  went  into  this  at 
some  length  during  the  estimates  of  my 
ministry.  I  know  the  theory  that  the  member 
is  suggesting.  My  standard  reply  to  that  is 
that  this  is  not  a  welfare  Act,  it  is  a  com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  what  it  is.  It's  a 
compensation  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  realize,  however, 
when  I  say  that,  that  we  miist  keep  up  to 
date.  We've  been  criticized  that  we  have  not 
kept  up  to  date.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I'm 
saying  there  are  many  people  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  benefits,  pensions  of  one  sort 
or  another,  partial  or  total,  who  have  other 
employment  as  well. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  not  talking  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  The  assumption  is  that 
other  employment  has  gone  on  and  the  money 
they  have  received  from  such  other  employ- 
ment has  kept  pace  with  inflationary  rates. 
So   that  if   we   automatically  tie  all  Work- 
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men's  Compensation  benefits  into  the  index- 
ing scheme  we  will  perhaps  be  doing  an  in- 
justice to  other  people  in  the  public  sector 
whose  pensions  are  fixed,  and  in  no  way  in- 
dexed. So  I  say,  we  try  to  arrive  at  a  posi- 
tion in  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  regardless  of  the  merit  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  pension,  will  the  minister  dis- 
tinguish between  those  persons  who  retire  at 
the  end  of  a  full  working  life  and  the  pension 
entitlement  to  which  they  may  be  entitled, 
as  well  as  the  problem  of  adjustment  of  those 
pensions,  and  those  persons  who  retire  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  their  working  life,  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  assumption  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hazard  of  the  par- 
ticular industry  that  they  would  have  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  the  classification  in 
which  they  were  employed  at  the  time  they 
were  forced  into  early  retirement? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  question  and  I  think  it's  a  sound 
suggestion  in  those  circumstances.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  considered,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary.  The 
member  for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  on  the  lines  of  the  one 
asked  by  the  member  for  Riverdale,  who 
mentioned  those  persons  who  have  been  in- 
jured, say,  10,  15  or  25  years  ago.  Has  the 
minister  given  any  consideration  to  going  to 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  to  provide 
them  with  sufficient  income  to  maintain  a 
decent  living  standard  frar  them  and  their 
families? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  trying  to  listen  to  two  con- 
versations at  once  for  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
was,  has  the  minister  given  any  consideration 
to  providing  sufiBcient  income  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  injured  for  the  past  10, 
15  or  20  years  by  going  to  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  so  that  there  might  not  be  a 
special  assessment  on  industry?  I  think  one 
of  the  minister's  comments  was  that  they 
can't  afford  it.  What  about  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't 
say  it  hasn't  been  considered,  but  certainly 
the  decision  is  against  going  to  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund.  It  will  be  done  through 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right 


Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Quite 
right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  a 
related  question,  because  I'm  concerned 
about  what's  emerging.  Does  the  Minister 
of  Labour  realize  the  extraordinary  injustice 
in  what  he  has  implied  here  this  morning? 
Given  the  recognition  by  government  that 
the  government  is  responsible  with  the  com- 
panies for  the  disablement  and  death  of 
workers  at  Elliot  Lake,  what  the  minister  has 
indicated  is  that  he  is  going  to  raise  the 
minimum  monthly  pension  level,  which  will 
leave  all  of  the  men  and  their  widows  in 
some  cases,  who  have  been  receiving  incomes 
slightly  above  the  minima,  at  exactly  the 
same  level  that  they've  been  receiving  for 
the  last  several  years,  and  for  them  there 
will  be  no  increase  at  all,  despite  the  evidence 
of   culpability   on   the   part   of   government? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't 
mean  to  leave  that  impression.  I  think  I  in- 
dicated that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  going 
up  to  the  mark  that  the  member  for  River- 
dale  suggested  it  should  go  to.  But  we  are 
recommending  changes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
it's  diflBcult  for  me  at  this  point  in  the 
recommendations  to  speak  too  explicitly  on 
it.  All  I  can  say  is  we  are  recommending 
changes  to  the  cabinet,  and  the  point  that 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  has  suggested  will 
certainly  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  if  I  may:  Having 
regard  to  the  statement  by  the  minister's 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Miller), 
that  the  question  of  industrial  disaster  to 
workmen  at  the  work  place  is  a  matter  that 
can  only  be  dealt  with  in  a  historical  con- 
text and  not  in  a  prospective  context— and 
those  are  his  words— is  it  not  in  direct  con- 
flict for  this  minister  to  say  that  if  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
disablement  only  on  a  historical  basis,  it  must 
of  necessity  make  its  compensation  retro- 
active when  it  makes  the  adjustments  to  the 
times  when  the  disablement  took  place? 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  see,  you  have  a  "count- 
the-bodies"  view  in  that  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  hav- 
ing diflBculty  answering  the  question,  because 
I   don't  really  understand  it  completely. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 
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Mr.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  may  I  try  to  clarify 
my  question  to  the  minister?  His  colleague 
has  stated  that  we  must  await  the  event- 
that  is,  the  scientific,  medical  evidence  15  to 
20  years  from  now-as  to  what  is  happening 
to  workmen  at  the  work  place  now.  There- 
fore, is  it  not  only  proper  that  if  the  min- 
ister makes  that  kind  of  assessment  15  years 
from  now,  or  now,  in  the  case  of  the  Elliot 
Lake  men  for  what  happened  20  years  ago, 
that  those  men  must  be  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  retroactivity  to  the  point  in  time 
when  they  were  disabled,  because  of  the  in- 
sistence on  the  government  that  this  thing 
can  only  be  dealt  with  historically  and  not 
prospectively? 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  know  what  is  coming  from 
the  govenunent  and  it  won't  be  retroactive. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  The  pension  is  based 
at  the  time  that  the  assessment  of  their 
disability  is  made. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.   Renwick:   That  is  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Presumably  that  has 
gone  on  or  accumulated  over  a  number  of 
years,  but  they  didn't  become  in  any  part 
disabled,  that  is,  whether  it's  five  per  cent  or 
10  per  cent  or  whatever  percentage  one  wants 
to  put  on  it,  until  the  time  that  assessment 
is  made. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Maybe  five  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  No,  they  will  be 
awarded  the  pension  the  moment  they  are 
medically  assessed  as  disabled. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  based  on  the  level  of 
income  five  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  No,  as  I  understand 
il,  it's  the  time  they  are  removed  from  that 
position,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  what  they  were 
working  at  five  years  ago  when  they  gradu- 
ally contracted  it.  The  time  they  are  assessed 
as  being  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  or  what- 
ever it  is,  the  time  that  their  pension  will  be 
calculated. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  doesn't  under- 
stand the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  say  there  are  pro- 
posals presently  before  cabinet  to  increase 
those  minimums  for  injuries  that  have  gone  on 
in  any  field  over  the  past  few  years.  Those 
minimums  will  be  increased. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any  further   questions? 


HOUSING  STARTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
provincial  Treasurer.  Is  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer considering  a  further  infusion  of  money 
into  the  housing-start  market,  given  the 
CMHC  figures  which  are  just  now  out  for 
April,  1975,  showing  that  urban  housing 
starts  in  Ontario  are  down  to  4,924  in  April, 
1975,  compared  to  7,226  in  April,  1974,  for 
a  decline  of  32  per  cent,  and  that  on  an 
extrapolation  we  would  be  headed  for  rough- 
ly 62,500  units  this  year?  Is  it  not  still  pos- 
sible to  plough  further  funds  into  the  hous- 
ing sector  to  correct  the  trend? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hesitate  to  do  so,  given  the  admonitions  of 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in 
his  remarks  when  replying  to  the  budget 
about  his  concern  over  the  already  very  large 
net  cash  requirements  of  tihe  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  don't  think  it  is 
possible.  It's  money,  and  I  don't  think  it  is 
possible  to  separate  one  dollar  from  another 
in  terms  of  the  net  cash  requirements. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  just  don't  think 
one  can  have  it  both  ways.  Having  said  that, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  members  that  the 
commitment  by  the  government  to  housing  is 
in  excess  of  $500  million,  roughly  twice  what 
it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  well  is  not  bottom- 
less. I  would  point  out  that  we  have  urged 
the  government  of  Canada  and  have  continued 
to  urge  the  government  of  Canada  to  put 
more  money  through  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  into  this  province. 

Their  commitment  has  only  increased  by 
something  like  seven  per  cent  on  a  year-to- 
vear  basis.  My  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Irvine),  has  spoken  often  of  this 
matter,  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  raised  this 
matter  at  the  first  ministers'  conference  and 
we  have  been  in  touch  since.  We  are  hopeful 
that  when  the  new  federal  budget  is  brought 
down,  these  very  legitimate  concerns— and  I 
recognize  the  concern  of  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party— are  recognized  in  the 
new  budget  of  the  government  of  Canada,  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Turner,  I  would  hope 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 
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SPEECH  BY  MINISTER  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  TOURISM 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  being  Friday 
morning,  I  want  to  engage  in  a  Friday  morn- 
ing ritual  and  ask  the  House  leader,  does  he 
read  the  speeches  of  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism?  If  he  does,  perhaps  he  could 
explain  to  me  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  his 
most  recent  speech.  I  was  curious.  It's  a 
speech  to  the  Lions  Club  of  Credit  Valley, 
Port  Credit.  He  said: 

Our  instincts  are  good.  They  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  people  who  believe 
that  the  measure  of  man  was  his  desire  to 
give  more  to  a  society  than  he  took  out  of 
it.  They  didn't  need  supermen  and  neither 
do  we.  And  the  fact  that  I  keep  changing 
my  clothes  in  telephone  booths  shouldnt 
influence  your  feelings  about  me  at  all. 
Thank  you. 

I  just  find  him  kind  of  an  interesting  chap, 
this  minister. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Narcissism. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  much  do  they  pay  the 
people  who  vmte  these  speeches  and  what 
do  they  mean? 

An  hon.  member:  It's  right  from  the  heart. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Really,  I  can't  answer 
that  question,  if  in  fact  it  is  a  question. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
understand  the  minister's  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'm  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber can  take  from  the  speech  any  interpreta- 
tion he  so  desires. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  supplementary.  There 
is  also  an  attack  in  this  speech  on  the  creators 
of  the  permissive  society,  who  turn  out  to  be 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  Sigmund  Freud  and 
Maynard  Keynes.  Could  the  minister  perhaps 
explain  that  as  well  to  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Particularly  Spock,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  he  was  plagia- 
rizing. Somebody  else  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Last  time  I  asked  him  about 
Spock,  he  asked  me  which  riding  he  was  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winlder:  On  that  pleasant  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  through  you  to  the 
Legislature,  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  friend 
of  long  standing,  a  man  who  has  few  if  any 


problems— the   hon.    Neil   Crawford,   Minister 
of  Labour  for  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
introduce,  if  I  may,  a  group  of  some  40  chil- 
dren and  two  teachers  from  St.  Robert's 
School  in  the  riding  of  Downsview.  They  are 
sitting  in  the  gallery  up  here  and  I  would 
ask  the  House  to  welcome  them. 


CRIME  CONFERENCE  IN  TORONTO 

Mr.  Singer:  While  I'm  on  my  feet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  I  address  a  question  to  the 
Attorney  General? 

In  view  of  the  comment  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  as 
reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  April  10, 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  attend  the 
crime  conference  to  be  held  in  Toronto  be- 
cause of  the  presence  there  of  the  PLO, 
would  the  Attorney  General  have  anything 
further  to  say  to  the  remarks  that  he  made 
last  evening?  Does  he  not  believe  it  is  very 
significant  that  as  important  a  group  of  law 
eriiorcement  people  as  that  wishes  to  boycott 
it  and  that  Ontario  should  be  saying  some- 
thing much  louder  and  much  more  forceful? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretar) 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  of  the  communication  which  came  to 
the  United  Nations  from  the  association  of 
police  chiefs  which  was  fouled  up,  so  I  am 
advised  by  Mr.  Mueller  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  has  since  been  advised  that  the  com- 
munication came  over  the  signature  of  the 
executive  director  of  the  association  of  police 
chiefs  and  was  not,  in  fact,  a  resolution  of 
that  particular  organization. 

He  further  advises  that  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  of  that  particular 
organization,  while  not  attending  as  mem- 
bers of  same,  have  signed  up  to  participate 
in  the  conference  to  be  held  here  in  Septem- 
ber next.  What  I'm  saying  in  essence  is  that 
my  understanding  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular group  is  that,  while  a  number  of  them 
may  not  be  here  because  of  the  reasons  set 
out  in  the  executive  director's  letter,  a  num- 
ber will  be  participating,  I  suppose,  in  a 
private  capacity. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  does 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  not  feel  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  government  of  On- 
tario forcefully  to  state  out  aloud  what  its 
position  is  in  regard  to  the  PLO? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Premier  has  communicated  with  the  federal 
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government   and    I   think   will   be  making  a 
statement  on  this  very  subject  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  NORTHERN 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Treasurer. 
Why  has  he  not  introduced  again  this  session 
Bill  102,  the  Northern  Conrniunities  Act, 
which  would  provide  assistance  in  grants  to 
unorganized  communities  in  northern  On- 
tario? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  bill,  of  course, 
would  do  much  more  than  that.  The  reason 
it  has  not  been  introduced  is  that  we  are  not 
through  the  consultative  process  which  we 
feel  is  so  very  necessary.  There  have  been  a 
great  number  of  meetings  in  northern  com- 
munities. Their  input  is  being  received  and 
analysed  and  the  meetings  are  not  yet 
through. 

My  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle)  whose 
brainchild  this  particular  bill  was— it  has  been 
a  matter  of  long-time  concern  to  him— is 
anxious  to  see  it  go  ahead.  But  he  agrees  with 
my  predecessor  and  myself  that  it  should  not 
be  rushed  and  that  we  should  be  very  sure 
that  it's  the  right  legislation.  As  soon  as  it  is 
in  a  form  which  is  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  north  and  to  the  government,  it  will  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  Treasurer  aware 
that  his  colleagues,  particularly  the  Minister 
ot  the  Environment  (Mr.  W.  Newman),  are 
using  the  failure  of  the  government  to  bring 
forth  that  legislation  as  an  excuse  for  allow- 
ing polluted  water  supplies  to  remain  in  those 
communities  and  turning  down  requests  for 
an\'  kind  of  assistance  at  all  for  communal 
water  or  sewage  disposal  systems?  Surely 
that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation? 

Mr,  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy 
Ri\er. 


MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio,  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton West,  if  I  can  have  his  attention.  I 
asked  the  minister  some  time  before  what 
he  was  doing  in  regard  to  manpower  re- 
quirements in  Ontario  and  after  reading  his 
answer-it  was  the  usual  falderal— can  he  tell 


the  House  exactly  what  he  is  doing,  what  task 
forces,  if  any,  he  has  set  up?  Has  he  pin- 
pointed the  particular  needs  for  manpower 
requirements  in  the  province  for  the  next 
10  or  20  years? 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  has  asked 
a  number  of  questions.  May  I  say  this,  to 
repeat  what  I  said  the  last  time,  the  govern- 
ment is  following  the  employment  picture 
very  closely  and  we  have  been  meeting  inter- 
ministerially.  We  have  been  meeting  with 
the  other  provinces;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
end  of  this  month  we  will  be  meeting  for 
the  first  time  with  Mr.  Andras  and  his  people. 
Members  know  and  we  know  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  manpower 
needs  of  this  country  is  federal  and  is  going 
to  be  dictated  in  large  measure  by  the  budget 
that  comes  down  and  the  approaches  taken 
by  Mr.  Turner. 

There  is  an  item  in  the  Globe  this  morn- 
ing which  the  member  would  find  very  help- 
ful if  he  has  time  to  read  it,  in  which  Mr. 
Turner  points  out  the  need  for  industry  and 
labour  to  recognize  the  plight  of  the  economy 
and  the  reasons  for  the  plight  of  the  economy. 
He  is  hopeful  that  through  voluntary  con- 
straints he  can  achieve  a  more  viable  economy 
and  a  better  competitive  position  inter- 
nationally. Because  of  high  wage  settlements 
and  because  of  decreased  revenues,  we  are 
faced  with  a  shrinking  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment in  the  face  of  an  expanded  labour 
pool.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

We  are  looking  for  ways  to  supplement  the 
federal  programmes  and  hopefully  expand 
the  federal  programmes.  Mr.  Andras  has  in- 
dicated as  recently  as  in  last  week's  Financial 
Post  that  he  has  plans  for  expanding  them 
but  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get  approval  of 
Treasury  Board.  Quite  frankly  we  are  en- 
couraging them  and  we  have  offered  to  help 
them  in  any  way  we  can,  along  with  the 
other  provinces,  to  make  these  programmes 
more  viable  and  to  try  to  do  the  best  we 
can  to  take  up  the  slack  that  has  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  international  situation  and 
particularly  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
plight  of  our  friends  across  the  border.  I 
simply  can't  oversimplify  the  complexity  of 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  takes  care  of  it  all;  again 
the  minister  has  said  nothing  and  perhaps 
that  is  what  his  job  is.  By  way  of  supple- 
mentary: Is  my  understanding  incorrect  that 
his  job  is  to  pinpoint  the  demand  side  for 
labour  in  the  province  in  the  next  few  years, 
to  say,  for  instance,  in  Samia  we  are  going 
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to  need  X  thousands  of  welders  or  construc- 
tion workers;  for  the  Hydro  project  in 
Atikokan  we  are  going  to  need  so  many;  that 
we  are  short  of  miners  in  northern  Ontario? 
Will  he  get  together  with  his  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  to 
ensure  that  our  educational  and  vocational 
system  will  indeed  meet  that  demand?  Can 
he  say  something  about  something  particular 
and  specific? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  be  very 
happy  to  speak  to  both  those  items;  one 
reference  is  to  the  north.  As  he  knows,  there 
was  a  conference  up  there  involving  the 
mining,  lumbering  and  the  pulp  and  paper 
people  and  as  a  result  of  that  conference 
there  were  some  initiatives  taken.  Many 
of  the  initiatives  were  taken  by  the  private 
sector  themselves.  They  recognized  that  their 
problems  of  turnover  were,  in  large  part,  a 
result  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  handled 
their  own  personnel  because  there  was  such  a 
variance  in  the  turnover.  It  ranged  anywhere 
from  25  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

There  are  also  areas  in  which  the  govern- 
ment needed  to  improve  its  input  in  terms  of 
housing;  that  is,  permanent  housing  and  per- 
haps mobile  housing.  The  operating  ministries 
have  been  working  with  programmes  and 
with  these  communities  in  an  eflFort  to  try  to 
improve  the  situation.  I  have  every  expecta- 
tion that  very  shortly  we  will  have  some 
tangible  programmes  to  announce. 
As  far  as  Nanticoke  is  concerned- 
Mr.  Reid:  Atikokan,  not  Nanticoke. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNIe:  I  am  talking  about 
Nanticoke.  It  doesn't  happen  to  be  in  north- 
em  Ontario  but  it  does  happen  to  be  a 
pretty   important   part   of   the   province. 

Interjection    by    an    hon.    member. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  There  is  a  committee 
there,  a  very  strong  advisory  committee  which 
has  been  operating,  representing  the  special 
interests  of  the  private  sector  and  the  govern- 
ment sector  which  includes  the  training  insti- 
tutions. They  are  trying  to  determine  what 
the  needs  are  going  to  be,  and  it  is  not  easy. 
There  in  a  wide  variance  between  what  the 
private  business  community,  the  industrial- 
ists, say  they  need  and  what  the  labour 
force  says  it  needs. 

We  can  see  a  great  deal  of  progress  being 
made   in   the   determination  of  these   needs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  interesting  discussion  but  that  was  a 


very    general    question    and    the    answer    has 
been  very  general,  too,  and  we  are  taking- 
Mr.  Reid:  It  was  a  specific  question— what 
is  he  doing?  He's  not  doing  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  seem  to  be  spending 
quite  a  bit  of  time  on  this  question.  I  think 
we  should  switch  and  come  back  to  that  later 
maybe. 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


STAFF    FOR    ASSOCIATIONS    FOR    THE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices: Has  the  minister  familiarized  himself 
vdth  the  question  I  placed  with  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Social  Development  ( Mrs. 
Birch)  a  few  days  ago  with  regard  to  the 
hiring  practice  and  placement  of  the  officers 
known,  I  believe,  as  protective  counsellors 
and/or  workers  for  the  adult  mentally 
retarded? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services ) :  If  I  understand  the 
member's  question  I  believe  there  was  a 
problem  that  they  were  hired  for  only  a 
nine-month  period;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  will  give  the  minister  the 
question  seeing  she  didn't  give  it  to  him  as 
notice  as  she  had  promised  to  do.  Why  is  it 
that  the  protective  counsellors  and/or  work- 
ers for  the  adult  mentally  retarded,  who  are 
being  advertised  for  and  selected  by  the 
ministry,  are  being  put  on  the  staflFs  of  the 
associations  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
why  is  it  that  the  ministry  is  refusing  to 
guarantee  funding  to  the  associations  for  the 
mentally  retarded  for  this  office  for  any  more 
than  a  short-term  period?  I  believe  the  min- 
istry is  not  guaranteeing  funding  beyond  a 
nine-month  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  will  be  pleased  to 
give  the  member  a  more  detailed  reply.  Our 
whole  thrust  is  in  having  the  mentally  re- 
tarded rehabilitated  within  their  own  com- 
munities and  we  are  working  very  closely 
in  partnership  with  the  local  associations  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  These  counsellors  will 
be  working  with  the  associations.  I  will  have 
a  more  detailed  answer  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker:  While  I  agree  with  his  thnist 
and  with  the  attitude,  is  it  not  true  he  is 
putting  them  on  the  staflFs  of  the  associa- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded  so  they  will 
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not  show  up  on  the  civil  service  rolls,  to 
make  the  promise  of  the  chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  that  he  would  cut  back  on 
the  civil  service  look  good?  Is  it  not  too  im- 
portant a  position  for  the  government  to  play 
that  kind  of  game  with?  If  what  I  have  said 
or  questioned  the  minister  on  is  not  so,  why 
is  it  he  will  not  guarantee  fimding  to  the 
associations  for  the  mentally  retarded  for  a 
long-term  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  whole  thrust  is  to  work  with  the  asso- 
ciations and  they  are  involved  in  the  com- 
munity. I  believe  we  have  over  120  local 
associations  and  we  feel  it  is  better— and 
this  is  their  request— that  they  pay  the 
counsellors. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  agree,  but  guarantee  them 
the  funding.  Don't  leave  them  stranded. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Essex-Kent. 


MUNICIPAL  REBATES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Treasurer 
with  regard  to  municipal  afiFairs.  Is  the  Treas- 
urer aware  of  a  private  consulting  firm  which 
is  going  to  municipalities  and  suggesting 
it  go  through  their  books  for  the  past  15 
years  to  see  if  the  province  has  failed  to  give 
the  full  grants  to  them,  and  that  this  con- 
sulting firm  charges  50  per  cent  of  whatever 
they  collect  from  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes.  I  am  not  sure 
of  all  the  details,  but  yes. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   member   for   Windsor 

West. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  met  with  a  number  of  the  imion  people 
from  NCR  at  the  request  of  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  (Mr.  Braithwaite).  I  had  a  chat 
with  them.  They  indicated  they  were  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  bargaining  table.  I  asked 
Mr.  Dickie  of  our  ministry  to  see  what  he 
could  do  about  arranging  another  meeting. 
The  last  time  1  spoke  with  Mr.  Dickie  he 
said  he  was  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
management.  I  must  admit  I  haven't  been 
brought  up  to  date  to  know  what  success  he 
has  had. 

At  the  start  of  this  question  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West,  he  was  asking  whether 
or  not  I  regarded  this  strike  as  bad  faith 
bargaining.  As  he  knows,  I  am  not  the  de- 
terminer of  what  is  or  is  not  bad  faith  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  minister  should  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  That  is  up  to  the 
Labour  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  what  is  wrong  with 
industrial  relations  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  That  may  be,  but  that 
is  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  present  time,  so 
I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  an  opinion  on  that. 
I  will  put  renewed  effort  on  to  get  the  two 
back  to  the  bargaining  table,  if  arrangements 
have  not  already  been  made  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  a  question  of  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board,  but  I  see  he  has  vanished, 
so  I  am  going  to  have  to  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


STRIKE  AT  NCR 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker:  Does  he  not  con- 
sider it  bad  faith  bargaining  when  a  company, 
specifically  NCR  here  in  Toronto,  will  not 
even  meet  with  the  union  upon  repeated  re- 
quests from  the  union,  even  after  it  has  been 
on  strike  for  six  weeks?  And  what  plans  does 
the  minister  have  for  the  entire  problem 
area,  like  NCR,  where  all  the  negotiation 
instructions  come  from  the  parent  company  in 
the  United  States,  which  appears  to  care  very 
little  about  whether  or  not  there  is  a  settle- 
ment in  Ontario— not  even  enough  to  ask 
them  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table? 


PROVINCIAL  INCOME  TAX 
COLLECTION 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer:  Is  the  Treasurer  planning  on  intro- 
ducing or  setting  up  a  collection  system  to 
collect  provincial  income  tax  within  the  near 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  Treasurer  reply  to  the  com- 
ment by  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment will  be  collecting  its  own  income  tax 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote 
to  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  after 
I  saw  that  bulletin,  which  I  think  was  perhaps 
their  March  bulletin.  We  missed  their  April 
bulletin,  but  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
the  rather  strong  comments  which  I  made  will 
appear  in  their  next  bulletin.  Just  how  they 
brought  our  discussion  to  the  conclusions 
which  were  contained  in  that  bulletin,  I 
simply  don't  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


METRO  TORONTO  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Education:  Does 
the  minister  and  does  his  ministry  react  posi- 
tively to  the  report  and  suggestions  made  by 
trustees  Robert  Spencer  and  Don  Leckie  with 
regard  to  the  hiring  of  300  additional 
elementary  school  teachers  in  the  Toronto 
system  specifically  to  be  assigned  to  special 
education  and  remedial  work,  and  that  kind 
of  supportive  staff,  at  the  early  end  of  the 
school  year?  Would  his  ministry  cor»sider 
giving  the  Toronto  board  special  tunding  for 
that  recommendation  if,  in  the  negotiations 
they  find  that,  \vith  their  present  complement 
of  secondary  and  elementary  teachers,  the 
budget  wont  allow  that  special  influx  of  an 
additional  300  teachers? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  certainly  be  in  support 
of  the  Toronto  board  if,  in  their  wisdom, 
they  wish  to  employ  these  extra  teachers. 
Certainly  I  would  be  in  support  of  that.  As 
far  as  special  funding  for  that,  no,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  don't  have  any  plans  to  fund 
them  for  that  especially. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might:  In  view  of  the  obvious  interest  by 
many  boards  now,  roost  prominently  the  To- 
ronto board  in  this  area,  what  plans  has  the 
ministry  for  training  teachers  in  this  specific 
and  specialized  area  and  supplying,  tf  you 
like,  the  market— because  is  there  not  now  a 
shortage  of  elementary  teachers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  sure 
it's  correct  to  say  there  is  a  shortage  of 
elementary  teachers. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  there  a  surplus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  market  is  levelling 
off.  There  certainly  is  not  a  surplus,  but  of 
course,  as  my  friend  knows,  there  is  a  vast 
reservoir  of  qualified  elementary  teachers  out 


there  who  are  not  now  working  for  boards. 
In  order  to  build  up  what  might  be  a  little 
difiFerence,  in  some  cases  they'll  have  to 
be  lured  back  into  the  school  system.  I  think 
there's  a  good  possibility  that  will  happen. 
But  looking  at  the  number  who  will  graduate 
this  year  and  the  number  of  positions  that 
will  be  available,  I  don't  think  we  will  be  in 
too  much  trouble  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  We're  just  about 
out  of  time  and  I  think  there  are  several 
people  wishing  to  ask  new  questions.  The 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board.  Since  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources indicated  he  would  be  making  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
assistance  over  and  above  the  matching  dollar- 
for-doUar  grant  which  is  normally  given  to 
people  suffering  in  a  natural  disaster,  and 
since  the  minister  hasn't  indicated  what  kind 
of  additional  assistance  is  going  to  be  given 
to  victims  of  the  flood  of  several  weeks  ago, 
has  the  government  made  a  decision  in  this 
regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  question,  of  course, 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  minister  him- 
self. I  might  say  I've  had  a  number  of 
representations,  similar  I  suppose  to  those 
the  hon.  member  has  had  made  to  him,  and 
I  will  petition  the  minister  to  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE  EDUCATION 
FUNDS 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  A  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Education:  How  would  the 
minister  respond  to  the  charge  made  by  the 
Carleton  section  of  the  Union  des  Parents 
et  des  Contribuables  francophones  d'Ontario, 
which  has  said  that  the  provincial  government 
denied  French-language  schools  about  $3 
million  in  federal  subsidies  intended  for 
them? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
to  someone  who  asked  me  about  this  the 
other  day,  this  province  spends,  in  identifiable 
grants  for  French-language  instruction,  both 
in  the  French-language  school  system  and  in 
French  to  English  students,  at  least  $3  mil- 
lion or  $4  million  more  than  the  federal 
government  gives  us  in  grants,  and  we  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  French-language 
school  system.  I  don't  feel  there  is  any  jus- 
tification to  say  the  French-language  school 
system  is  starved  for  funds. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No  commitment  to  bilingual- 
ism  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  are  providing 
adequate  funds  for  the  French-language 
school  system  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  My  friend  says  nonsense. 
I  would  like  him  to  stand  up  and  prove  to 
me  where  we're  not  providing  adequate  funds 
for  the  French-language  school  system. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  has  been  a  challenge  hurled  across  the 
floor.  Let  it  be  responded  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  not  privilege  at  all. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Not  much  of  a  hurl. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  ask  why  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  is  standing? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Minister  of  Education 
asked  me  to  respond  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oh,  no.  No. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He's  just  practising  for  his 
future  role  as  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Woidd 
the  minister  provide  the  various  groups  that 
are  endeavouring  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  basis  for  his  recent  statement  concerning 
the  excess  amount  of  money  that  the  province 
is  actually  spending  on  French-language  edu- 
cation over  and  above  the  federal  grants, 
with  backup  information  to  prove  to  them 
that  that  is  the  case?  So  far  they've  been 
unable  to  get  that  information  from  the 
ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  getting  that  information.  The  Hon. 
Hugh  Faulkner  has  that  information- 
Mr.  Deacon:  No,  he  doesn't. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —Keith  Spicer  has  that 
information  and  everyone  has  that  informa- 
tion except  my  friend  from  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  haven't  asked  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They've  certainly  asked 
for  it,  and  if  the  member  understood  the 
grant  system  he  would  know  it's  identifiable 
there,  the  amount  that  is  provided  for  French- 
language  instruction.  In  this  province  the  eli- 
gible sum  is  $44  million.  Of  that,  we  pay 
grants  at  the  various  rates  that  amount  to  $27 
million,  and  the  federal  government  gives  us 
$22  million  under  its  bilingualism  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  presented  the  aimual  report 
of  the  design  and  construction  programme  of 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion 
Act,  1975. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  certain  pro- 
cedures in  the  way  of  notice  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  vote  required  when  real  property 
in  Ontario  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  or 
of  one  of  its  duly  constituted  branches  is 
proposed  to  be  sold,  mortgaged,  leased  or 
otherwise  alienated. 


LEGISLATIVE  PAGES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  die  hon.  members  that  Uiis  is  the  last  day 
on  which  this  particular  group  of  pages  will  be 
with  us.  These  young  people  have  served  us 
well  and  faithdFuUy  for  the  last  seven  weeks. 
As  is  customary,  I  would  like  to  read  their 
names  so  that  they  will  be  enshrined  in  his- 
tory and  we  will  send  them  each  a  copy  of 
today's  Hansard  as  well. 

We  have  had  serving  us  for  the  last  seven 
weeks: 

Jeff  Allan,  Dunnville;  Bruce  Allen,  To- 
ronto; Jamie  Anderson,  I'm  not  sure  of  the 
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town  but  I  believe  it's  Welland  South  riding, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  towTiship  of  Wainfleet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  township  of  Wainfleet, 
all  right. 

Jacquie  Atkin,  Thomhill;  Allan  Argue, 
Cannington;  Brad  Boyd,  Forest;  Rod  Clark, 
Scarborough;  Sheila  Coulter,  Toronto;  Debbie 
Farrow,  Oakville;  Doug  Fletcher,  Exeter; 
Doug  Friesen,  Toronto;  Randi  Gunn,  Chelms- 
ford; Mary  Kennedy,  Mississauga;  Robbie 
Luzius,  Thunder  Bay;  Denise  McClory,  Scar- 
borough; Brook  Rayner,  Burlington;  Janine 
Robb,  Don  Mills;  Debbie  Sloss,  Gore  Bay; 
Terry  Vossen,  Belle  River,  and  Kevin  Webb, 
Cottam. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
raise  a  matter  of  procedure  which  I  put  to 
you  as  the  keeper  of  the  affairs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

Last  night,  at  10:45,  we  were  informed  that 
this  morning  we  would  proceed  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices. That  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  in- 
formed those  estimates  were  coming  up  this 
week.  Today,  this  morning,  much  of  the 
material  required  for  any  reasonable  discus- 
sion of  the  estimates  was  tabled  for  the  first 
time.  We  received  the  estimate  book  which 
contains  the  estimates  only  this  week.  We 
already  have  before  us  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  those  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  which  are  being  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  the  estimates  committee. 

I  put  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  completely  and 
totally  uru-easonable  that  the  government 
should  expect  that  members  of  the  opposition 
could  be  ready  to  discuss  and  debate  the 
estimates  of  a  ministry  if,  first  of  all,  the 
actual  estimate  expenditiures  themselves  are 
available  to  us  for  perusal  for  four  days  only; 
and  secondly,  if  much  of  the  material  for  the 
design  and  construction  programme  is  made 
available  only  10  minutes  before  the  esti- 
mates are  due  to  start. 

In  order  to  maintain  some  sanity  in  this 

{)lace  I  would  ask  that  you,  as  the  Speaker, 
ook  into  the  way  in  which  the  House  busi- 
riess  is  conducted.  We  don't  mind  debating 
anything  given  some  adequate  notice  but  I 
don't  consider  notice  given  at  10:45  Thursday 
evening  for  10  o'clock  Friday  morning  to  be 
adequate  notice  of  an  important  expenditure 
of  the  type  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of 
Govenunent  Services.  I  want  to  register  my 
objection  and  the  objection  of  my  colleagues 


to  have  to  undertake  that  kind  of  scrutiny  on 
this  short  notice. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  further  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might.  While  you  are  ex- 
amining that  problem,  in  view  of  the  paucity 
of  government  ministers  available  to  us  this 
morning,  I  wonder  if  you  might  investigate 
legislative  precedents,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  having  parliamentary 
assistants  answer  ministerial  questions  during 
question  period.  That  is  a  precedent  which 
has  been  set.  I  wish  you  would  take  that 
under  advisement  and  see  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  in  this  House  parhamentary  assist- 
ants are  imable  to  take  on  the  responsibility- 
in  Parliament  of  answering  questions  for  the 
ministry,  with  which  they  presumably  have 
some  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  these  are  both 
points  which  have  come  up  on  various  occa- 
sions over  the  years.  I  will  give  it  some  con- 
sideration and  just  see  what  we  can  do  I 
understand  the  objection  the  member  for 
Wentworth  raises.  I  have  no  explanation  for 
it.  We  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
would  consider  that  we  could  move  a  motion 
that  we  not  consider  these  estimates  until  the 
beginning  of  next  week?  I  can't  put  to  you 
too  strongly  my  feelings  about  it. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Yesterday  I 
walked  across  the  floor  of  the  House  and  I 
asked  the  House  leader  what  business  was 
going  to  be  conducted  that  day.  He  said  to 
me  that  it  was  going  to  be  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  I  said,  "Is  that  all?"  He  said,  "Yes. 
I  turned  to  walk  out  through  that  door  and 
he  called  bills. 

I  say  to  you  that  I'm  not  going  to  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  lackadaisical,  self-serving 
attitude  that  the  government  has.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  public  here  and  our 
responsibility  is  to  be  as  well  informed  about 
the  matters  of  government  as  is  humanly 
possible  and  to  peruse  the  estimates  of  the 
ministries  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  there 
is  no  mismanagement  or  misexpenditure.  Now 
that  can't  be  done  on  this  short  notice. 

Mr.  Renwick:   It  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  can't  get  this  book 
handed  to  him  at  10:50  on  a  Friday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  and  be  expected  to  begin 
to  discuss  it  at  11  o'clock.  It  just  can't  be 
done.  I  don't  care  whether  one  sits  in  the 
government   or   the    opposition.    On    top    of 
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that,  it  isn's  possible  to  organize  one's  affairs 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  at  the 
whim  of  the  government  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  or  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  and  then  have  sprung  on 
one  before  either  is  completed  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services.  It  is 
just  totally  unreasonable. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  We  are  go- 
ing to  change  all  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  put  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  have  a  responsibility,  as  we  do, 
to  say  that  that  order  of  business  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  I  can't  do  that. 
Does  the  hon.  House  leader  have  a  com- 
ment on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  will  make  a  comment 
on  part  of  the  presentation,  particularly  on 
private  bills  being  called  yesterday.  I  think 
we  all  understand  and  know  the  procedure  in 
regard  to  private  bills  that  are  presented  in 
the  House.  I  brought  those  bills  into  the 
House  yesterday  afternoon,  based  on  the 
request  of  members  in  the  Legislature. 
Granted  the  hon.  member  didn't  have  a  bill 
there,  he  had  an  interest  in  a  given  bill  for 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  which  was  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  his  desires.  But  let  us  not 
have  that  sort  of  charade  put  on  here  again 
with  that  sort  of  presentation  the  hon.  mem- 
ber can  do  so  well. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  did  it  on  the  request 
of  members,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  did  it  after  telling  me 
something  entirely  different  10  seconds  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  is  noth- 
ing I  can  do.  The  Speaker  has  no  power  in 
this.  The  House  leader  calls  the  order  of 
business.  We've  called  that  business  now, 
so  shall  we  proceed? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  12th  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Isn't  there 
any  compromise  about  this?  Is  the  House 
leader  just  going  to  drive  it  through?  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  in  some  way  try  to  re- 
solve this  problem  that  the  House  leader  has 


created  in  tlie  orderly  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  House,  is  it  possible  to  agree 
in  advance  that  the  minister  will  make  his 
opening  statement  and  that  we  then  move  to 
the  budget  debate  or  some  other  topic  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  be  prepared  for 
these  estimates? 

When  you  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman  that 
this  ministry  is  the  government  procurement 
ministry,  that  it  buys  everything  that  the 
government  buys  for  practical  purposes  and 
lets  most  of  the  contracts  with  respect  to 
these  matters,  surely  it  is  important  that  we 
not  be  placed  by  the  House  leader  in  the 
position  of  being  required  to  go  into  this 
debate  without  having  whatever  extended 
statement  the  minister  wants  to  make.  I  don't 
know  whether  my  colleagues  in  the  Liberal 
Party  are  prepared  to  go  on  this  morning. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Yes,  we 
are  prepared. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  if  the  Liberal  Party  is 
prepared  to  make  its  opening  statement,  per- 
haps my  friend,  the  member  for  Wentworth, 
can  make  his  opening  statement  and  we  can 
call  it  off  at  that  point. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  We're  not 
making    an    opening    statement. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  isn't  there  some  way 
that  this  matter  can  be  resolved  in  an  in- 
telligent way? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  we  could  be  given  some 
notice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  happened  last  year 
with  this  ministry.  We  were  thrown  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  wish  to  respond  to 
that? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  can  proceed  along  those  lines 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale, 
and  hear  the  opening  statements;  then  we  can 
determine  what  will  follow  thereafter. 

Mr.   Chairman:   The  hon.   minister. 

Hon.    J.   W.    Snow    (Minister   of    Govern- 
ment   Services):    Mr.    Chairman,    I    do    not 
really  have  an  opening  statement- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
didn't  give  you  time  either. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  That  was 
predictable. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
lielieve  it  has  not  been  my  practice  in  pre- 
senting these  estimates  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  to  make  any  prolonged  state- 
ment. 

There  are  three  basic  documents  in  support 
of  the  operations  of  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services.  First,  of  course,  there  are  the 
estimates,  which  have  been  tabled  by  the 
House  leader.  Second,  there  is  the  annual 
report  of  my  ministry,  which  I  tabled  several 
months  ago  and  which  contains  considerably 
more  details  than  used  to  be  the  practice  of 
the  ministry.  There  are  details  of  all  the  major 
contracts  of  the  government,  such  as  the 
tenderers  who  bid  on  them,  who  was  awarded 
the  contract,  etc. 

The  other  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
was  not  tabled  earlier.  I  did  receive  it  from 
the  printers  about  a  week  ago,  and  there  is 
no  ooubt  I  could  have  tabled  it  at  that  time. 
I  had  intended  to  table  it  yesterday,  not 
knowing  that  I  was  going  on  to  estimates 
today;  I  had  expected  I  would  be  proceeding 
with  estimates  next  week  or  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That  minister  has  gone  out  to 
campaign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Unfortunately,  I  had  to 
leave  the  chamber  yesterday  before  the  time 
for  presentation  of  reports,  so  that  is  why  the 
report  is  only  being  tabled  this  morning. 

This  report  basically  shows  the  programme 
for  the  coming  year  in  the  accommodation 
area.  The  conslxuction  being  carried  out, 
which  was  tendered  during  the  past  year,  is 
all  in  the  other  report. 

Those  documents  basically  make  up  the 
operation  of  the  ministry.  I  now  propose  that 
we  proceed  to  discuss  the  items  or  have  the 
statements  from  the  opposition  critics. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Faterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  probably  the  shortest  open- 
ing statement  the  minister  has  made  on  his 
estimates  since  he  assumed  that  position. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
attempted  to  read  the  debates  from  1970  on- 
ward to  try  to  assimilate  in  my  own  mind  the 
philosophy  of  the  minister  and  his  oflBcials 
and  the  involvement  of  the  particular  minis- 
try. However,  I  will  agree  with  the  member 
for  Wentworth  that  it  is  very  difiBcult  to  be 
critical  of  the  documents  filed  this  morning 
when  we  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
anything  more  than  the  cover  of  the  book. 
However,  I  have  looked  through  the  expendi- 


ture estimates  and  we  can  make  some  detailed 
comments  when  those  sections  come  up. 

There  are  certain  philosophical  differences, 
I  believe,  between  the  thinking  of  our  part)' 
and  possibly  that  of  the  minister  and  his  party 
in  carrying  out  his  duties;  no  doubt  the  third 
party  in  the  House  also  can  come  up  with 
some  philosophical  differences.  Really,  I  be- 
lieve mis  should  be  the  basis  of  the  leadoff 
speeches  and  we  can  get  into  more  detailed 
questions  as  the  debate  continues  today  into 
next  week. 

I  believe  it  was  on  Tuesday  that  I  was 
speaking  with  the  minister,  and  he  didn't  give 
any  indication  that  the  estimates  were  com- 
ing up  today.  I  don't  believe  he  knew  it. 
Yesterday  I  was  attending  a  function  in  my 
riding  and  received  a  phone  call  about  11 
o'clock  last  night  from  our  deputy  whip,  the 
member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Spence),  and  he  said, 
"Please  be  here  this  morning."  So,  I  had  to 
get  up  at  4:30  a.m.  and  make  the  drive  to  be 
here  at  9  o'clock  to  get  a  few  things  together 
and  lead  off  in  this  particular  debate. 

Now  in  reviewing  the  estimates,  the  pro- 
vincial budget,  the  Provincial  Auditor's  re- 
ports—and hopefully  over  the  weekend  I  can 
have  a  look  at  this  new  document— Fm  some- 
what alarmed  at  what  has  been  going  on  in 
this  particular  ministrj'.  I  believe  the  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  McKeough)— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  What  was  that  comment? 

Mr.  Paterson:  I'm  a  little  alarmed  at  what 
has  transpired  in  this  year  of  so-called  re- 
straint in  government  expenditures,  of  not 
fuelling  inflation— as  the  Treasurer  said.  But 
the  budget  of  this  ministry,  I  believe,  has  in- 
creased to  almost  $300  million-$294.5 
million,  to  be  precise— which  is  an  increase  in 
expenditvires  of  approximately  $36  million 
from  the  budget  ot  last  year,  or  approxi- 
mately a  15  per  cent  increase. 

Checking  back  to  the  figures  of  1970-1971, 
I  believe  the  expenditures  of  this  ministry 
were  approximately  $124  million  at  that  time. 
So,  in  the  five-year  period  expenditures  of  this 
ministry  have  more  than  doubled.  I  realize 
the  recommendations  of  the  COGP  group  has 
resulted  in  part  of  this  increase,  since  this 
ministry  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  and 
provision  of  support  services  that  were  com- 
mon to  all  ministries.  1  realize  they  have  been 
added  into  the  costing  in  this  particular  port- 
folio. 

So,  possibly  my  criticism  isn't  that  valid, 
but  during  the  past  year— as  you  do  indicate— 
your  expenditures  have  gone  up  by  15  per 
cent.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  expenditures 
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in  these  other  ministries  haven't  gone  down, 
in  spite  of  the  transfers  into  your  particular 
ministry. 

It  was  interesting  to  read  your  leadofF 
speech  back  in  1972.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  minister  re-reads  these  treasured  phrases 
or  not,  but  I  think  the  theme  of  that  leadoff 
speech  was  that  you  were  going  to  provide 
more  economical  delivery  of  services. 

I'm  just  checking  this  morning.  How  eco- 
nomical are  these  particular  services?  Do  you 
realize  it  now  costs  slightly  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  week  to  maintain  the  buildings  and 
premises  of  which  you  are  in  charge?  I  believe 
it  is  $57  million  for  maintenance  this  year. 
That  is  a  million  bucks  a  week  just  on  main- 
tenance. I  think  this  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  overhead  that  has  been  created  during  the 
past  several  years. 

In  my  leadofF  remarks  last  year,  I  made  a 
fair  amount  of  reference  to  the  auditor's  re- 
port. Again,  this  year,  the  auditor  has  ex- 
panded on  his  criticism  of  your  particular 
ministry  in  several  areas.  I  think  the  most 
damaging  series  is  in  relation  to  the  mem- 
bers' dining  room.  I  think  many  of  us  are 
aware  that  last  year  it  suffered  a  financial 
loss  of,  I  believe,  slightly  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

In  the  auditor's  criticism— and  I  don't  need 
to  read  this  into  the  record;  there  is  a  two- 
page  summary  of  their  thoughts  in  relation  to 
this  —  there  should  be  standard  tender 
forms  for  all  the  areas  of  catering,  not  only 
in  the  legislative  buildings  but  the  other  gov- 
ernment buildings  as  well.  To  quote  one 
line:  "There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
action  was  taken  in  respect  to  other  awards; 
i.e.,  public  invitations  in  certain  areas."  I 
think  this  is  something  that  we,  as  legislators, 
are  specifically  interested  in— the  function  of 
our  own  dining  facilities  for  ourselves  and  our 
staff. 

One  thing  that  has  bothered  me  as  a  mem- 
ber is  to  find  the  lack  of  communication  that 
goes  down  to  this  particular  dining  room.  On 
many  instances,  many  of  the  members  are 
attending  functions  outside  the  Legislature 
and  somehow  this  information  never  seems 
to  feed  down  to  the  management  below  and 
they  are  over-staffed,  and  probably  have  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  food  ready  and  no  cus- 
tomers. I  think  there  could  be  a  little  better 
communication  arranged,  possibly  through  the 
Speaker's  ofiSce,  to  try  to  cut  down  on  this 
wastage  and  overhead  causing  this  tremen- 
dous loss  on  this  particular  facility. 

Also  in  the  auditor's  report  is  a  very  inter- 
esting item  concerning  insurance  on  govern- 


ment projects  in  construction.  The  line  that  hit 
me  most  forcibly  was  concerning  the  build- 
er's risk  or  all-risk  provisions— I  believe  this 
is  on  page  70  of  the  auditor's  report— that  all 
this  type  of  insurance  was  obtained  through 
one  insurance  broker  without  tender.  I  wonder 
if  the  minister,  in  his  reply,  could  indicate  who 
the  agent  or  agency  was  and  the  amount  of 
premiums  that  was  paid  to  this  one  company 
or  one  individual  for  the  various  projects. 

Last  year,  as  the  minister  is  aware,  1 
brought  up  the  matter  of  certain  bank  recon- 
ciliation matters  that  were  in  the  previous  Pro- 
vincial Auditor's  report,  and  again  there  is  a 
substantive  clause  in  relation  to  this  matter.  I 
do  hope  that  the  minister  acts  in  relation  to 
these  recommendations  and  can  clean  up  this 
backlog  of  banking  work  that  faces  him  before 
these  records  become  too  old  to  really  delve 
into  to  see  what  has  transpired. 

I  really  wasn't  aware  that  the  ministry  had 
entered  into  commercial  parking  lots.  I  don't 
know  whether  these  are  the  facilities  located 
under  the  various  new  buildings  or  located 
elsewhere,  but  they  are  showing  a  substantial 
revenue  through  to  the  ministry.  Here  again 
there  has  been  laxity  on  the  part  of  your 
ministry,  in  that  you  haven't  asked  for  any 
operational  statements  or  they  were  not  avail- 
able to  the  auditors.  In  the  report  it  indicates 
that  they  were  never  even  asked  for;  that  the 
reports  from  the  lessees  of  these  parking  lots 
were  taken  on  their  word  and  not  documented. 
I  think  this  is  something  that  should  be 
changed  in  the  future. 

I  don't  believe  there  are  any  press  in  the 
galleries— at  least  I  can't  see  them  from  my 
seat— but  there  is  a  section  on  page  73  that 
deals  with  the  press  lounge.  I  believe  that's 
probably  the  longest  continuing  unlicensed 
operation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  the 
auditor's  report  it  suggests  that  a  formal  agree- 
ment be  signed  with  the  ministry  and  a  liquor 
licence  be  obtained  for  that  facility  but  I 
think  of  specific  interest  to  the  public  is  the 
fact  that  the  personnel  there  are  provided  at 
public  expense  to  operate  this  facility  for  the 
press  and,  I  guess,  occasionally  ourselves  and 
our  friends.  Where  else  in  Canada  could  you 
get  a  deal  like  this?  I  do  hope  the  minister 
takes  to  heart  the  recommendations  of  the 
auditor  in  relation  to  these  matters  and  that 
this  particular  situation  will  be  rectified  before 
next  year. 

I  believe  my  facts  are  correct  in  relation  to 
leased  property  and  basically  I  want  to  ask 
the  minister  what  is  the  trend  today  with  the 
completion  of  various  construction  projects 
the  ministry  has  carried  out.  I  believe  back 
in    1970,   there   were   leases   costing  approxi- 
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mately  $31  million  a  year  in  rental.  In  1971 
it  moved  up  to  approximately  $75  million 
and  then  it  dropped  oflF  in  1972  to  $21 
million. 

Is  this  same  trend  continuing?  Are  you 
requiring  less  leased  space  now  that  these 
new  buildings  have  been  completed  and  the 
various  ministry  offices  relocated  in  property 
owned  by  the  province?  Or  is  there  re-escala- 
tion in  the  amount  of  leased  premises?  Could 
the  minister,  while  he  is  looking  up  that,  find 
out  the  number  of  square  feet  now  leased 
and  what  the  average  cost  per  square  foot 
is— I  know  this  is  a  tough  one  to  come  by- 
say,  in  the  city  of  Toronto?  I  realize  it  might 
vary  in  other  parts  of  the  province  but  can 
he  give  some  indication  of  what  we  are  pay- 
ing a  square  foot  on  these  leases? 

At  the  same  time,  I  recall  in  the  debates 
we  were  leasing  property  to  private  individ- 
uals, specifically  the  Ontario  Food  Terminal. 
I  believe  the  leases  there  were  for  approxi- 
mately 30  years  at  $2.50  per  square  foot  and 
I  believe  we  are  locked  into  that  situation 
which  really  isn't  realistic  today.  I  wonder 
if  that's  one  of  the  reasons  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  has  not  moved  to  put 
up  its  new  facilities  at  the  new  location,  in 
that  the  rentals  are  so  reasonable  at  the 
food  terminal  that  possibly  the  companies 
are  reluctant  to  void  these  particular  leases. 
Are  there  any  other  long-term  leases  of  gov- 
ernment property  to  private  businesses  at  a 
low  rental  figure  such  as  this? 

I  know  many  of  us  from  time  to  time  are 
critical— or  we  ponder  why  the  government 
offices  are  located  on  probably  the  most  ex- 
pensive land  in  Canada.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  at  Bloor 
and  Bay  Sts.  and  the  Sunoco  building  over 
here.  I  wonder  specifically  what  the  rental 
arrangements  are  in  relation  to  those  two 
buildings— the  Sunoco  building  where  much 
of  Municipal  AflFairs  is  located  and  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  is  located.  What  are  the  terms  of  those 
leases  and  are  the  leases  escalating  in  price 
in    relation    to    those    particular   problems? 

Six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  I  was  starting  to 
delve  into  the  recommendations  of  the 
COOP  and  how  they  affected  your  particular 
ministry  with  the  thought  that  many  of  these 
recommendations  were  on  the  theme  or  in 
the  vein  that  there  could  be  cost  reductions 
in  government.  I  specifically  looked  into  those 
areas  and  with  that  thought  in  mind  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  a  few  of  them.  Recom- 
mendation 10.11  is  in  relation  to— I  guess  I 
had  better  read  this: 


Immediate  purchase  inventory  function  to 
be  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services;  advertising  space  and  time 
purchasing  orders  to  be  standardized 
through  the  government,  with  the  client 
heading  reading  'Province  of  Ontario'  and 
a  subheading  identifying  the  ministry  and 
provision  for  indicating  discount  rates. 

Just  what  has  gone  on?  During  the  past  few 
months  we  have  seen  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  advertisements  from  various 
ministries  of  the  government.  I  don't  believe 
these  were  all  placed  through  your  particular 
ministry.  There  has  been  a  real  proliferation 
of  ads.  The  one  I  read  last  evening,  with 
Her  Honour's  name  at  the  heading,  tlie 
provincial  crest  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
province,  sort  of  irritated  me  a  little  bit.  I 
don't  believe  that  was  a  standard  fonn  ad. 
My  reaction  to  that  particular  one  was  some- 
what negative. 

Are  you  attempting  to  co-ordinate  the  ad- 
vertising of  all  the  ministries?  Are  you  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  media  as  such  to 
obtain  a  special  lower  government  rate  for 
advertising?  I  happen  to  run  a  small  depart- 
ment store  and  do  my  own  advertising  work. 
I  realize  the  costs  of  radio  and  printed  ad- 
vertising are  escalating  fairly  substantially 
again. 

Certainly  if  I  were  the  minister  of  this 
particular  portfolio— and  as  you  are  aware  I 
won't  be,  because  I  won't  be  in  the  next 
Legislature— I  would  want  this  ministry  to 
try  to  co-ordinate  and  handle  all  the  adver- 
tising of  all  the  other  ministries.  I  would  be 
of  dollars  of  advertising  for  these  various 
media  to  say  we  are  going  to  place  millions 
of  dollars  of  advertising  for  these  various 
agencies  over  the  next  12-month  period  or 
24-month  period  and  we  want  a  preferred 
rate.  I  don't  know  whether  you  attempt  to 
do  this  or  not,  but  certainly  if  I  were  the 
minister  this  would  be  one  of  the  things  I 
would  be  attempting  to  do. 

Similarly,  recommendation  11.11  stated: 

The  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
set  its  charges  for  real  property  services  on 
the  basis  of  private  sector  fees  where  com- 
parison with  service  can  be  made  and 
upon  internally  developed  standard  fees 
where  no  commercial  fee  benchmarks  exist. 
The  schedule  of  charges  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Management  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  from 
Essex  South  give  the  member  for  Welland 
South  an  opportunity  to  introduce  some  of 
his  guests  here  this  morning? 
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Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South).  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apologize  for  interrupting 
my  colleague  from  Essex  South  but  I  would 
like  to  introduce  to  the  hon.  members 
this  morning  a  group  of  100  students  from 
William  E.  Brown  school  in  the  township  of 
Wainfleet  and  extend  to  them  our  very  warm 
welcome.  They  are  under  the  guidance  of 
their  teachers,  Mr.  Rudy  Warkentin,  Mr. 
Pedley,  Mrs.  Bogner,  Miss  Pringle  and  Mr. 
Ivan. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  dis- 
cussing certain  charges.  Here  again  I  would 
relate  this  to  the  matter.  If  I  were  the  minis- 
ter of  this  department,  I  would  be  out  looking 
for  special  tariff  arrangements  with  all  the 
solicitors  and  engineers.  I  realize  they  have 
their  tariff  schedule.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
entering  into  leases  and  for  the  purposes  of 
purchasing  property  and  dealing  with  lawyers 
outside  the  government  service,  here  again  I 
would  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  tariff  that  is 
substantially  below  that  of  the  normal  rule  of 
business. 

Much  of  the  work  done  for  government 
agencies  is  a  very  nice  little  package  to  have 
placed  on  a  lawyer's  desk.  I  think  that  we 
should  be  attempting  to  get  a  real  break  on 
fees  for  all  professional  services  for  this  par- 
ticular ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  all  know  lawyers'  fees 
are  too  high. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  agree  and  I'm  glad  you 
agree  with  me,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  see  any  lawyers  in 

the  House. 

Mr.  Ruston:  There's  one. 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Two. 

Mr.  Paterson:  The  matter  of  tendering,  I 
know,  has  come  up  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past.  Personally,  I  feel  all  tenders  should  be 
open  for  the  public  to  see  at  any  time.  I 
realize  this  is  the  case  in  most  instances. 
Occasionally  the  lowest  tender  cannot  be 
accepted  for  varying  reasons.  I  think  if  this 
is  the  case  the  person  and  the  public  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  reasons'  why  these 
tenders  are  not  accepted. 

I  realize  this  ministry  has  attempted  to  do 
the  central  purchasing  of  most  government 
equipment,  specifically  in  relation  to  trans- 
portation, that  is,  cars  and  trucks.  I  would 
hope  the  minister  could  set  his  sights  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  other  minis- 
tries which  are  making  purchases  to  try  to 
buy  models   of   vehicles   made  in   Canada— I 


think  this  is  essential— and,  wherever  possible, 
to  buy  economy  type  vehicles  when  this  is 
strictly  a  matter  of  transportation  of  people 
and  not  heavy  equipment. 

Here  again,  I  guess  I'm  dragging  out  old 
chestnuts.  If  I  were  the  minister  I  would  try 
to  eliminate  many  of  these  special  limousines 
that  the  ministers  have.  I  know,  in  travelling 
to  Ottawa  and  being  on  the  same  plane  with 
cabinet  ministers  there,  they  have  no  limou- 
sine service.  I  believe  only  the  Prime  Minister 
has.  But  here,  every  cabinet  minister  has  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  don't  have  them  here 
either.  We  only  have  one. 

Mr.  Paterson:  You've  got  lots  of  those  big 
limousines  floating  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Your  leader  drives  one. 
The  NDP  leader  drives  one  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  would  eliminate  them. 
They  don't  need  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  will  take  it  under  ad- 
visement. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Okay.  Basically,  my  philos- 
ophy for  this  ministry  at  this  time  would  be 
attempting  to  fulfil  your  statement  made  in 
1972,  to  try  to  achieve  economy  in  running 
your  ministry  and  the  total  operation  of  your 
government. 

I  feel  your  ministry  and  those  other  min- 
istries have  built  up  a  tremendous  overhead 
which  we  in  the  province  are  going  to  have 
to  carry  for  many  years.  The  offices,  as  com- 
pared to  those  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
surrounding  area,  are  really  posh.  I  think 
they're  much  better  than  most  in  industry  and 
it's  industry  and  the  working  people  of  this 
province  who  are  producing  the  tax  revenue 
to  allow  you  to  build  these  beautiful  min- 
isterial offices  and  senior  civil  service  offices 
which  are  beyond  the  dreams  of  most  working 
people. 

I  think  with  these  few  remarks,  I  can  con- 
clude my  general  criticism  of  your  ministry. 
I  am  prepared  to  ask  more  specific  questions 
as  we  move  through  the  various  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all  I  want  to  reiterate  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  by  certain  members  of  this 
Hou-e  in  connection  with  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  with  these  esti- 
mates, which  were  announced  late  last  night. 
Then  we  get  the  design  and  construction  pro- 
grammes this  morning. 
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Time  was  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
you  remember  it  well,  when  we  were  given 
ample  warning  of  estimates  coming  before 
us.  We  would'  get  a  list  of  the  estimates  well 
ahead  of  time— one  week  or  two  and  three 
weeks  sometimes.  We  knew  the  order  in  which 
they  were  coming.  We  had  ample  time  to 
prepare.  We  were  in  a  situation  where  we 
felt  we  had  time  to  do  the  job. 

All  right.  Theoretically  we  might  say  that 
any  member  responsible  for  any  set  of  esti- 
mates should  be  ready  at  any  time.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  yourself  know,  this  is  a 
busy  place  and  over  the  past  few  years  as 
some  of  us  have  seen  our  ridings  grow  in  size 
—in  my  own  case  to  130,000  people— to  look 
after  the  case  work  becomes  almost  intoler- 
able. The  time  factor  is  very,  very  pressing. 
As  a  result,  many  of  us,  looking  forward  a 
week,  two  weeks  or  three  weeks,  make  our 
plans  in  this  regard,  expecting  to  get  adequate 
notice  of  when  the  estimates  are  coming. 

I  simply  want  to  raise  my  voice  in  protest 
at  this  kind  of  ordering  of  the  business  of  this 
House.  Fortunately,  we  are  coming  toward 
the  end  of  this  particular  parliament  and 
certainly  we  are  coming  toward  that  end  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  lack  of  planning,  of 
disruption,  of  ad  hoc-ery  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  time  that  I  have  spent  here  in  this 
Legislature. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  this  morning  to 
make  any  definitive  remarks  on  the  estimates 
as  I  see  them,  because,  as  I  say,  the  prepara- 
tion has  not  been  there,  the  time  has  not  been 
given  us  to  do  that,  and  I  hesitate  to  talk 
about  something  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  we  do  have  some  feel- 
ings about  these  departments  and  what  is 
going  on  here,  and  I  want  to  express  one  or 
two  of  them,  then  I  think  we  will  go  to  the 
votes  the  first  of  the  week— if  what  the  House 
leader  said  is  true,  that  we  are  going  to  make 
statements  and  then  go  into  some  other  order 
of  business— and  the  first  of  the  week  perhaps 
we  will  be  able  more  intelligently  to  look  into 
the  whole  situation. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  min- 
ister than  in  my  own  riding  we  had  a  situa- 
tion which  I  want  to  bring  to  his  attention 
and  which  was  written  up  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  April  19,  1975,  by  Christie  Blatch- 
ford;  a  situation  which  some  of  us  knew 
something  about  but  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  rectified  in  the  last  few  days,  I  am  not 
sure.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  about 
it.  It's  about  the  new  building  which  has  been 
built  in  the  complex  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications.  Christie 
Blatchford  says  this,  and  I  quote: 


The  Ontario  Government  is  paying  $482,- 
000  a  year  to  rent  space  in  two  buildings  in 
the  DufFerin  St.-Wilson  Ave.  area  while  just 
a  few  blocks  away  a  government-owned 
building  that  cost  $3.2  million  to  build  last 
year  is  more  than  a  third  empty.  [At  these 
two  locations  there's  a  total  of  102,000  sq 
ft.  One  is  on  Dufferin  St.  and'  the  other  on 
Orfus  Rd.]  The  building,  handed  over  to 
the  government  last  August,  is  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions complex  near  the  Downsview  Airport. 
Of  its  seven  storeys,  only  4%  are  being 
used.  [This  is  as  of  the  middle  of  April  this 
year.]  The  other  2^  floors  have  been  un- 
occupied for  almost  eight  months. 

[She  quotes  the  minister  himself.]  "There 
is  no  real  reason  I  can  find  for  moving  in 
to  have  taken  so  long,"  Mr.  Snow  said.  "It 
is  not  normal."  He  said  the  overall  vacancy 
rate  in  the  province  for  government  space 
is  less  than  one  per  cent. 

That's  not  bad,  I  suppose,  but  when  we  get 
an  illustration  of  this  kind,  of  this  much  space 
sitting  there  while  we,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, are  paying  rent  in  private  space,  then 
there  is  something  very  wrong  with  the  over- 
all planning.  I  don't  know  whether  this  break- 
down was  with  the  former  minister,  who  is 
sitting  here  this  morning,  and  he,  perhaps, 
told  Government  Services  that  he  needed  cer- 
tain space,  and  he  certainly  did,  but  whether 
the  timing  was  not  adjusted  or  whether  some- 
thing else  broke  down  in  commimications,  I 
don't  know,  and  perhaps  the  minister  can 
give  us  some  information  on  this. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  opposition  from  this 
group  to  the  government  getting  out  of  the 
leasing  business  as  far  as  possible  and  build- 
ing its  own  accommodation  and  looking  after 
that  accommodation.  I  think  this  is  just  good 
business  as  far  as  governments  are  concerned; 
the  more  we  do  of  this,  the  better.  But  when 
we  see  a  situation  where  we  are  paying  this 
amount  of  money  for  this  amount  of  private 
space  and  yet  somehow  haven't  co-ordinated 
our  own  building  programmes  in  such  a  way 
that  we  could  terminate  the  lease  and  then 
move  in,  then  I  say  to  the  minister  there  needs 
to  be  some  explanation. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  objection  to  this  build- 
ing going  up  there,  particularly  in  my  own 
riding,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  at  the  same  time 
should  the  building  have  been  postponed  for 
a  period  of  time?  I  don't  know  when  these 
other  private  leases  expire— the  minister  will 
tell  us  about  that— but  if  they  don't  expire  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  then  I  think  the 
planning  should  have  been  done  in  such  a  way 
that  the  building  could  have  been  completed 
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and  the  moving  done  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  private  leases  if  they  ran  for 
some  period  of  time. 

In  this  same  general  field— I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  projected  building 
programme  for  the  coming  year;  none  of  us 
has— I  would  urge  the  minister  that  planning 
should  be  done  at  this  particular  time  to  build 
the  kind  of  public  space  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  get  us  out  of  private  space.  Private 
space  evidently  is  at  a  premium  today,  and  I 
think  the  private  owners  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  filling  it.  At  the  same  time,  this 
would  give  employment  to  our  people  in 
Ontario. 

I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  of  the  danger 
of  inflation,  but  as  long  as  we  have  unem- 
ployment in  the  woods  industry,  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  in  the  fabricating  in- 
dustry, leading  up  to  the  finished  product, 
then  there  is  no  danger  of  inflation.  All  we 
do  is  fill  the  gap  and  get  those  people  back 
to  work.  It  is  only  when  we  have  desperate 
shortages  in  materials  and  employment  de- 
mand in  these  industries  that  the  inflationary 
pressures  begin  to  emerge.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  minister  as  to  what  plans  are 
going  forward,  and  perhaps  by  the  first  of  the 
\\'eek  we  will  see  something  in  these  state- 
ments about  what  plans  are  going  forward 
to  bring  about  full  occupancy  of  publicly 
owned  facilities  by  all  the  government  de- 
partments. 

I  have  very  little  more  to  say  on  this  whole 
matter,  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
would  just  add  that  even  if  we  are  building 
with  a  long-term  lease  in  mind,  and  we  are 
leasing  from  a  private  builder,  in  the  way 
we  have  done  so  often,  then  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  very  much  with  the  kinds  of 
buildings  that  are  energy-conserving. 

Our  specifications  should  look  to  the  whole 
matter  of  conservation  of  energy  today.  We 
should  make  sure  that  standards  for  the  in- 
sulation, the  heating  and  the  whole  structure 
of  these  buildings  are  written  into  the  specifi- 
cations, public  or  private,  to  show  we  are  con- 
serving energy  at  a  time  when  energy  con- 
servation is  ver>'  much  to  the  fore  and  very 
desperately  needed  in  this  province  and  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  around  the  world. 

With  those  few  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  have  something  further  to  say  as  we 
examine  the  estimates  vote  by  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  reply  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  two  hon.  mem- 
bers for  their  thoughtful  remarks  put  forward 


on  such  short  notice,  and  I  will  attempt  to 
reply  to  the  particular  items  that  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  member  for  Essex  South  commented 
on  the  increase  in  our  budget,  and  of  course 
that  is  obvious.  We  have  encountered  infla- 
tion within  the  ministry  in  the  cost  of  our 
projects,  as  anyone  would  expect  we  would; 
in  addition,  we  have  taken  over  considerable 
new  responsibilities  in  the  past  year. 

He  also  commented  on  items  in  the  audi- 
tor's report,  some  of  them  relating  to  the 
tendering  for  catering  contracts.  I  just  would 
like  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  something  like 
22  cafeterias,  I  believe  it  is,  that  we  operate. 
As  I  can  see  from  the  list,  all  but  one  of  these 
are  tendered  out.  The  contracts  expire  at 
varying  dates.  We  have  a  programme  under 
way  right  now— this  year's  programme— of  re- 
tendering  several  of  the  existing  contracts  and 
tendering  several  of  the  new  ones  that  will 
go  into  new  facilities.  These  are  done  by 
public  tender. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  there  are  some 
tenders  called  right  now,  others  to  be  called 
this  year  in  July  and  August;  in  June,  July, 
August  and  September,  1975.  So  these  are 
done  on  a  rotational  basis,  normally  for  about 
a  three-year  term. 

There  were  comments  regarding  the  mem- 
bers' dining  room.  Perhaps  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  not  aware,  the  members'  dining  room 
and  the  press  lounge— which  were  commented 
on  in  the  auditors  report— are  now  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Office  of  the  Assembly,  not 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services.  These 
were  transferred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker's  office  and  come 
under  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy. 

Again,  in  that  case,  my  ministry  has  been 
asked  bv  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy  to 
tender  tne  management  contract  for  the  mem- 
bers' dining  room  this  summer  at  the  same 
time  as  we  are  retendering  the  Macdonald 
Block  contract;  and  that  will  be  carried  out. 

The  member  commented  regarding  govern- 
ment insurance.  After  becoming  responsible 
for  this  ministry,  I  took  quite  an  interest  in 
reviewing  our  total  insurance  requirements. 
The  responsibility  for  insurance  requirements 
for  the  government  was  turned  over  from 
the  diflFerent  ministries  to  my  ministry.  We 
now  have  what  we  call  a  risk  manager,  I 
believe  it  is,  or  a  risk  management  unit  that 
is  responsible  for  administering  our  insur- 
ance. We  have  cut  down  considerably  on  the 
amount  of  insurance  coverage.  We  felt  it  was 
not  necessary  with  the  large  number  of  gov- 
ernment buildings  to  carry  fire  insurance  on 
all  these  buildings.   So,  for  instance,  for  fire 
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we  are  basically  self-insuring  at  the  present 
time. 

Many  policies  were  in  existence  when  we 
took  over  the  responsibility.  I  don't  believe 
we  have  cancelled  any  of  those  policies.  We 
are  letting  them  run  to  their  expiry  date. 
We  are  doing  studies  on  different  forms  of 
insurance,  and  in  some  cases  renewing  insur- 
ance or  retendering  it.  In  other  cases  we  are 
just  letting  the  insurance  lapse  and  accepting 
the  risk  on  a  self-insurance  basis. 

You  may  have  seen  in  the  advertisements 
over  the  past  few  months  that  we  have  been 
publicly  tendering  many  of  our  insurance 
requirements.  We  are  currently  reviewing  the 
particular  builders'  risk  policy  which  covers 
insurance  on  buildings  under  construction. 
We  didn't  want  to  cancel  that  when  we  went 
to  self-insurance  on  completed  buildings  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  you  have  a  degree  of 
argument  as  to  responsibility,  perhaps,  where 
you  have  a  contractor  or  a  number  of  con- 
tractors on  a  job.  The  owner  has  an  interest 
and  the  contractors  have  an  interest. 

So  we  have  maintained  the  builders*  risk 
policy.  This  is  carried,  I  understand,  by  Reed, 
Shaw,  Stenhouse  Ltd.,  at  an  approximate 
premium  of  $70,000.  I  don't  believe  we  have 
made  a  final  decision  as  yet,  but  if  it  is 
decided  to  continue  that  insurance,  of  course, 
it  would  go  to  tender  the  way  all  our  other 
policies  have  when  they  come  to  be  renewed. 
If  it  is  decidted  to  self-insure  that  particular 
risk,  of  course,  we  would  then  just  let  this 
policy  expire. 

There  was  comment  regarding  parking 
rentals.  Of  course,  this  does  refer  to  parking 
lots  operated  at  many  of  the  public  facilities, 
hke  the  basement  of  the  Macdonald  Block 
and  the  parking  lots  at  several  of  the  build- 
ings in  Toronto  where  we  do  call  tenders 
for  private  parking  operating  companies  to 
manage  these  lots.  They  collect  the  parking 
charges  and  we  obtain  a  percentage.  I  agree 
totally  with  the  auditor's  comment  that  we 
should  get  out  of  it.  As  to  reports  on  this, 
I  was  very  surprised,  to  tell  you  right  now, 
that  we  were  not  getting  these  and  instruc- 
tions have  been  put  forward  immediately;  in 
fact,  my  deputy  minister  gave  those  instruc- 
tions as  soon  as  this  was  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  auditor  even  before  the 
report   was    out-so    that   is    in    hand. 

The  press  lounge,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tion, is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  Speaker. 
I  agree  it  is  the  longest  term  of  an  un- 
licensed lounge  I  have  ever  heard  tell  of 
and  I  presume  that  will  probably  change 
under  the  present  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  service 


to  the  press,  to  the  Legislature  and  now,  I 
think  rightly,  comes  under  the  Office  of  the 
Assembly  rather  than  my  ministry. 

The  member  commented  on  leased  prop- 
erty. We  do  lease  a  great  deal  of  accommoda- 
tion and  I  don't  think,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  member  for  Yorkview,  we  will  ever 
be  able  to  supply  all  our  accommodation 
needs  with  government-owned  buildings.  I 
don't  think  it  is  advisable  because  we  have 
so  many  small  needs  in  so  many  small  towns 
and  villages  all  over  the  province  and  it  just 
wouldn't  be  reasonable.  From  the  figures  I 
have  here  we  presentiy  have  1,551  leases  of 
one  type  or  another  throughout  the  province 
with  something  just  over  8.3  million  sq  ft  of 
leased  space.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  correct 
figure. 

We  lease  a  certain  amount  of  new  space 
every  year.  Of  course,  wc  renew  many  leases; 
we  terminate  many  leases.  There  is  quite  a 
bit  of  activity— this  is  a  big  area  in  accom- 
modation. I  do  not  have  figures  immediately 
available  on  what  the  average  per  sq  ft 
would  be  across  the  province;  it  varies  so 
greatly. 

The  two  properties  the  member  for  Essex 
South  mentioned— the  lease  for  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  offices  located  at 
Bloor  and  Bay  St.  expires  in  September,  1983. 
I  presume  it  started  in  1973,  did  it?  A  10- 
year  lease?  It  may  have  been  before.  It  was 
1968,  a  15-year  lease.  I  am  sorry.  The  rental 
is  $5.40  per  sq  ft  on  that  particular  build- 
ing and  I  think  the  hon.  member  would  agree 
at  today's  prices  that  looks  like  a  real  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  Young:  Is  that  for  the  full  term  of  the 
lease  or  is  that  renegotiable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  presume  that 
would  be  the  term  of  the  lease  but  there  is 
probably  a  municipal  tax  escalator  clause.  It 
it  normal  to  have  municipal  tax  escalator 
clauses  and  sometimes  clauses  for  the  mainte- 
nance contract.  Most  of  these  leases  include 
janitor  services  and  no  one  will  sign  a  lease 
to  supply  janitor  services  at  today's  prices  for 
15  years.  But  the  basic  lease  will  be  the  same. 

We  have  two  leases  in  the  Sunoco  build- 
ing coming  to  a  total  of  132,000  sq  ft  for  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  the  Ministry  of 
Energy.  AJso,  the  Provincial  Auditor  is 
located  in  that  building  and,  I  guess,  some 
of  the  accounts  payable  branch  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Government  Services  is  still  there 
although  it  is  being  relocated.  The  rent  in 
that  particular  building  is  $7.42  per  sq  ft  and 
it  was  a  short-term  lease  expiring  Dec.  31, 
1978.   That,  of  course,  reflects  more  o£  the 
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current  rental  rate  than  this— I  mean  it  shows 
what  rental  rates  have  done  from  the  time 
we  rented  the  Agriculture  and  Food  building 
to  the  time  we  rented  th«  Sunoco  building. 

The  member  made  comments  regarding 
leasing  of  space  from  the  government  to  the 
private  sector.  We  really  are  not  involved  in 
this  very  much.  The  example  the  member 
mentioned  was  the  food  terminal,  which  we 
do  not  operate  and  have  no  involvement 
with.  Those  leases,  as  I  imderstand  it,  are 
with  the  Ontario  Food  Terminal  Board.  My 
ministry  does  not  handle  them. 

We  do  handle  the  union  stockyards  build- 
ing which  we  took  over  from  the  stockyard 
board  some  two  years  ago.  We  occupy  some 
of  that  with  government  oflBces.  Much  of  it 
is  leased  out  to  the  brokerage  firms  that  deal 
with  the  stockyards  and  the  cattle  and  to 
insurance  firms  and  the  federal  government. 
There's  a  bank  there.  They  pay  current  mar- 
ket rental.  In  fact,  I  see  the  reports  go  over 
my  desk  on  the  renewal  of  the  leases.  Many 
of  them,  although  quite  often  small  spaces, 
are  in  the  range  of  $8  to  $10  per  sq  ft. 
They're  usually  about  three-year  terms.  They 
come  up  and  they're  kept  cvirrent. 

We  do  have  other  leases— banks,  for  in- 
stance. I  believe  we've  got  a  bank  over  at 
801  Bay  St.  We  have  bank  branches  which 
quite  often  want  to  locate  in  the  oflBce  com- 
plex. They  pay  the  current  rate,  sometimes 
$15  or  $20  per  sq  ft  or  more  for  the  space 
that  they  might  want.  We  also  are  now  in 
the  process  of  leasing  farmland  to  quite  a 
degree,  where  we  have  bought  agricultural 
laixl  within  the  parkway  belt,  within  the  new 
townsites  of  Townsend  or  South  Cayuga  or 
Edwardsbm-gh.  We  have  been  working  with 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  those 
cases,  and  are  advertising  these  properties  for 
rent  and  leasing  them  out  on  medium-term 
leases  to  farmers— in  some  cases  the  farmers 
that  we  bought  the  land  from  and  in  other 
cases  adjoining  farmers  or  yoimg  farmers 
wanting  to  start  up. 

Mr.  Paterson.  What  sort  of  rental  figure 
per  acre  is  it,  or  does  it  depend  on  the  land? 
Is  it  in  the  $20  or  $30  range  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  is  certainly  no  fixed 
amount.  I  know  some  of  the  lands  that  are 
out  in  my  own  area.  I  haven't  seen  the  recap 
of  the  tenders  yet,  but  we  received  tenders 
last  week  on  half  a  dozen  farms  out  there.  I 
don't  know  what  the  rental  rates  will  be.  In 
much  of  the  land  in  the  townsites,  the  current 
owners  are  given  options  to  rent  at  nominal 
rates   as   part   of   the   purchase  price  for   a 


period  of  time.  We  have  no  way  of  negotiat- 
ing that.  That  was  in  the  purchase  option. 

We're  attempting  to  lease  this  land  at 
agricultural  rates.  I  can  just  think  of  a  couple. 
I  know  we  have  200  or  300  acres  at  Whitby 
that  we  advertised  last  year.  It's  leased  out 
to  one  of  the  canning  companies  at  $30  an 
acre  to  grow  sweet  corn  on.  I  think  last  year 
they  didn't  have  a  very  good  crop  of  sweet 
com  from  what  I  saw  when  I  was  there,  and 
I  doubt  if  they  made  their  rent.  There  are 
100  acres  of  surplus  land  that  we  have  at 
Bowman ville  that  we  leased  three  years  ago. 
We've  re-advertised  it  this  year.  It  so  hap- 
pened the  same  farmer,  I  believe,  got  it 
again  at  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$15  or  $25  an  acre,  I  understand,  for  some 
of  that. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  May  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Me.  Chairman:  If  the  minister  doesn't  mind. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  1  was  interested  in  your 
advertisement  in  the  Welland  Tribune  here. 
It  is  an  Ontario  government  tender  and  deals 
with  the  land  in  the  Nanticoke  area.  That's 
up  around  Cayuga. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  would  the  land  be 
running  for  in  that  area  and  how  much  would 
be  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  have  that  informa- 
tion. We  can  get  the  hon.  memb^  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  there  is  a  place  in 
your  estimates  where  this  can  be  discussed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Leave  the  question  until 
that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  advertise  parcels  of 
land  for  rent  and  then  people  put  in  tenders. 
So  we  don't  know  what  they're  going  to 
offer  to  pay  for  it  until  we  get  the  tender. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Do  you  advertise  for  all 
the  different  government  departments,  such 
as   Transportation   and  Communications  too? 

Hon.    Mr.    Snow:    No,    we    do  not.    The 

highways  surplus  land  they  have,  imless  it's 

within    the    parkway    belt,    they  lease    out 
themselves. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Why  would  you  not  handle 
this  particular  part  for  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications,  for  example? 
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I  was  thinking  of  an  area  where  they  have 
put  the  property  up  for  sale.  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  for  sale  or  not,  but  the  conserva- 
tion authority  received  the  land  without  hav- 
ing public  tender. 

When  you  have  interested  parties  on  ad- 
joining vacant  farm  land  who  are  interested 
in  buying  it  or  renting  it,  they  don't  seem 
to  have  the  opportunity  either  to  purchase 
it  or  rent  it.  It  seems  they  have  delegated 
their  powers  or  that  the  conservation  au- 
thorities have  first  choice  regarding  this 
land,  which  in  many  cases  is  good  agricul- 
tural land  that  should  remain  in  production. 
If  you  are  advertising  it  through  here,  per- 
haps all  land  that  is  to  be  disposed  of  by 
other  ministries  should  be  channelled  throu^ 
your  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  will  answer  this  question 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  I  had  better 
leave  a  detailed  reply  until  all  other  ques- 
tions are  asked. 

Yes,  I  agree  with  the  member's  suggestion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  discussions  have  been 
going  on  between  our  two  ministries  in  the 
past  few  days  regarding  MGS  being  respon- 
sible for  the  disposition  of  all  surplus  lands 
for  all  ministries,  whether  by  sale  or  by 
lease. 

Our  policy  on  the  disposition  of  land,  if 
it  is  to  be  disposed  of,  is  that  we  deal  directiy 
with  municipalities  or  conservation  authorities 
without  tender— it  is  one  public  body  to  an- 
other—and we  do  that  on  the  basis  of  an 
appraised  value.  If  a  municipality  wishes 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  which  we  own, 
we  will  have  an  appraisal  done  on  the  land, 
or  sometimes  two  appraisals,  and  we  will 
offer  that  land  to  a  municipal  body  on  a 
negotiated  basis,  based  on  those  appraised 
values  or  sometimes  on  less  than  the  appraised 
values  if  there  are  some  specific  circum- 
stances. 

If  we  have  any  surplus  land  in  a  munic- 
ipality, we  normally  will  contact  that  mu- 
nicipality to  see  if  they  have  a  requirement 
for  that  land  before  we  dispose  of  it.  If 
the  municipal  government  has  no  require- 
ment, then  we  would  advertise  it  for  sale 
and  obtain  public  tenders.  The  municipdity 
or  the  conservation  authority  can  still  put  in 
a  tender. 

We  might  put  a  value  of  $100,000,  say, 
on  a  piece  of  property,  and  the  municipality 
might  say,  "No,  we  won't  pay  that  much." 
If  we  put  it  out  for  tender  and  they  bid 
$50,000  and  were  the  highest  bidder,  then 
unless  we  decided  to  withdraw  the  sale,  they 
would  get  it.  We  do  not  feel,  however,  that 


municipalities  or  conservation  authorities 
should  have  to  bid  publicly  for  the  purchase 
of  provincially-owned  land. 

Much  the  same  arrangement  exists  between 
the  federal  government  and  ourselves.  If  the 
federal  government  have  a  surplus  piece  of 
land,  they  will  check  all  the  ministries  within 
the  federal  jurisdiction  to  see  if  they  have  any 
need  for  it.  Then  they  will  contact  us  as  the 
province.  If  we  have  no  need  for  it,  they 
would  then  contact  the  municipality.  If  the 
municipality  has  no  need  for  it,  they  would 
then  put  it  up  for  public  sale.  I  think  this 
is  the  policy  that  is  pretty  well  accepted  at 
most  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Faterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
for  clarification?  Does  that  same  policy  apply 
to  buildings  that  may  become  surplus?  You 
said  land;  but  does  it  also  apply  to  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes.  Quite  often  this 
applies  to  a  building  too.  I  can  think  of  in- 
stances where  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Commimications  has  built  a  new  patrol 
yard,  and  we  may  have  an  old  patrol  yard 
of  a  few  acres  of  land  with  some  relatively 
good  old  sheds  or  something  like  that.  Quite 
often  we  have  sold  those  to  the  local  town- 
ship or  county  for  use  as  a  works  yard,  a 
fireball  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  the  mu- 
nicipality needs.  We  would  do  that,  based 
on  an  appraised  value,  without  tenders. 

The  hon.  member  commented  briefly  on  the 
co-ordinating  of  advertising.  This  was  recom- 
mended by  the  COGP  but  the  responsibility 
for  this  co-ordination  and  for  the  agency  of 
record  was  not  given  to  my  ministry  but  to 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Basic- 
ally all  government  advertising— I  believe  yoi? 
may  wisn  to  discuss  this  with  the  minister  in- 
volved when  his  estimates  come  before  you— 
is  co-ordinated  through  Industry  and  Tourism. 
There  is  now  established  an  agency  of  record 
which  is  supposed  to  do  just  what  has  been 
recommended— to  try  to  buy  advertising  space 
at  the  best  possible  prices. 

The  COGP  recommendation  regarding  the 
back  charges  for  leased  accommodation  hap- 
pens to  be  something  I  support  very  strongly 
and  have  been  trying  to  get  implemented  for 
several  years  now.  We  are  making  headway 
and  having  many  of  our  services  charged 
back  to  the  ministry  receiving  the  service.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  our  land  and  buildings 
—at  least  all  buildings,  perhaps  not  land— put 
on  a  charge  back  basis  to  the  client  ministry 
we  supply  the  accommodation  to.  I  think  this 
would  be  good  and  we're  moving  towards  this 
gradually. 
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On  your  comments  regarding  engineering, 
architects'  and  legal  fees  and  that  we  should 
get  special  rates,  I  think  one  can  argue  this 
point  many  ways.  I  think  an  engineering 
firm  or  an  architectural  firm  doing  work  for 
the  government  has  costs  basically  the  same 
as  they  would  be  for  doing  work  for  a  private 
citizen.  He  probably  has  to  go  through  more 
red  tape  or  more  supervision  or  has  less  free- 
dom to  go  ahead  and  design  a  building  than 
he  would  have  working  for  a  private  owner. 

In  fact,  we  meet  with  the  architects'  asso- 
ciation and  the  engineers'  association  on  a 
semi-annual  basis.  We  do  negotiate  to  a 
good  degree.  I  know  the  association  has  put 
forward  a  new  proposal  for  a  revised  fee 
schedule  but  we  have  objected  to  some  of 
their  proposals.  I  wouldn't  say  we  get  down 
to  negotiating.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  pay 
the  fees  established  by  the  OAA  or  the  Con- 
sulting Engineers'  Association,  although  we 
do  take  a  close  look  at  this. 

It's  something  we  discussed  at  our  con- 
ference of  ministers  when  all  the  ministers 
of  government  services  and  public  works  from 
the  10  provinces  and  the  federal  government 
and  the  federal  Department  of  Supply  and 
Services  met  last  fall.  This  is  a  matter  we 
did  discuss.  There  has  been  some  study  and 
some  meetings  held  since  that  time,  and  I'm 
sure  it  will  be  on  our  agenda  as  a  major  item 
at  the  next  conference  we  have.  Basically,  I 
think  the  federal  government  has  its  own 
rates  established  for  architectural  fees,  not  that 
there  is  very  much  difference  as  far  as  the 
percentage  rate  is  concerned,  but  it  has  a 
standard  rate  across  Canada.  Rather  than 
accept  the  10  provincial  architects'  association 
fee  rates,  it  established  its  own.  We  have 
looked  at  this  but  we  really  feel  there's  no 
benefit  in  it  at  this  particular  time. 

Purchasing  of  made-in-Canada  vehicles;  I 
agree  fully.  I  always  make  sure  the  car  I 
drive  was  made  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
Oakville,  I  have  a  personal  reason  for  doing 
this. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Do  you?  What  is  the  personal 
reason  for  doing  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  thought  you  drove  a  Chrysler. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  very  close  to  get 
service  if  I  need  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  that  it? 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Beyond  that  one  vehicle- 
Mr.    Deans:    Didn't   you    use    to    drive    a 

Chi-vsler? 


Mr.  Renwick:  All  the  chaps  who  make 
those  cars  vote  NDP,  don't  you  know  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  I  used  to  drive  a 
Chrysler  at  one  time.  I  have  driven  General 
Motors  cars,  too. 

An  hon.  member:  They've  regretted  it 
ever  since  you  left. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  was  when  you  lived  in 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  After 
all,  these  things  are  based  on  tradition. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  can  do  the  most  for  yon 
where. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  the  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  My  son  drives  a  Dodge 
Duster  now,  I  couldn't  get  him  into  the  fold. 
Other  than  that  one  vehicle- 
Mr.  Deans:  And  your  wife  owns  a  CM 
product.  What  have  you  got  against  Ameri- 
can Motors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  have  you  got  against 
American  Motors  in  Brampton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  just  don't  happen 
to  be  in  the  right  riding. 

Other  than  that  one  particular  vehicle,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  have  control  because  the 
purchasing  of  vehicles  for  the  government 
is  centralized  purchasing  under  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Commimications  and 
they  are  responsible  for  all  vehicle  purchasing 
for  their  own  ministry,  for  the  other  min- 
istries and  for  the  OPP. 

I  think  there  was  one  more  comment  from 
the  member  for  Essex  South  regarding  stand- 
ards in  office  space.  I  think  we  have  reason- 
able office  space  standards  established.  I 
don't  think  the  buildings  that  we  build  are 
ivory  towers  at  all,  if  you  look  at  our 
buildings. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Just  posh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  they  are  pretty 
much  of  an  equal  standard  with  most  com- 
mercial space  that  has  been  built,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  Macdonald  Block; 
I  think  that  is  above  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  commercial  standard. 

To  get  to  the  member  for  Yorkview;  his 
main  comments  concerned  the  Downsview 
building  and  the  occupancy  of  space  as  out- 
lined in  the  Globe  and  Mail  article. 
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First,  might  I  say  that  the  building  at 
Downsview  was  not  built  to  accommodate 
the  particular  functions  that  are  in  the  other 
two  buildings  that  the  Globe  and  Mail  would 
have  had  us  move  quickly  out  of  and  into 
that  building.  The  building  was  built  to  allow 
the  relocation  of  other  functions  of  the  min- 
istry. Some  were  transferred  from  the  Mac- 
donald  Block  to  Downsview,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  transferred.  Other  parts  of 
the  existing  complex  at  DowTisview  are  to 
be  relocated  into  this  new  building  so  that 
certain  alterations  and  changes  can  be  made 
in  that  particular  building.  So,  right  from  the 
beginning  there  was  no  intention  to  cancel 
the  two  leases  that  the  member  spoke  about, 
because  they  will  probably  be  needed  until 
their  expiration. 

I  regret  that  the  ministry  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  move  more  quickly  to  occupy  the 
space.  The  first  floor  they  moved  in  prac- 
tically before  we  had  the  bricklayers  out  of 
the  building,  because  they  needed  that  par- 
ticular operation  moved.  They  moved  in  be- 
fore we  had  proper  furnishings  and  telephone 
connections. 

We  try  to  co-ordinate  the  construction  of 
a  new  building  with  the  expiration  of  a  lease. 
To  give  you  an  example,  there  is  the  new 
htiilding  for  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  in  London,  which  is 
now  under  construction.  It  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  Downsview  building,  except  I 
think  it  is  four  storeys  high  rather  than 
seven.  We  have  a  lease  that  runs  out  there 
on  Aug.  31,  1975. 

The  building  was  delayed  in  getting  start- 
ed because  of  zoning  problems,  OMB  ap- 
provals, and  what  not.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
days  between  that  building  being  completed 
and  when  our  lease  expires— and  our  present 
landlord  has  refused  to  renew  the  lease.  If 
something  goes  wrong  there— a  labour  stop- 
page or  strike  or  a  major  delay  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  an  important  piece  of  equipment— we 
will  be  in  trouble,  because  it  is  such  a  tight 
schedule.  We  hope  to  be  practically  moving 
out  of  those  rented  offices  in  London  the  day 
that  the  lease  expires.  We  try  to  schedule 
within  that  period  of  time. 

We  have  just  occupied  a  new  building  in 
Thunder  Bay  which,  I  might  say,  the  Premier 
( Mr.  Davis )  and  I  are  officially  opening  next 
Wednesday.  This  new  consolidated  office 
building,  which  was  completed  on  Dec.  31, 
1974,  was  totally  occupied  by  us  by  the  end 
of  February— moving  in  one  ministry  at  a 
time  and  terminating  the  leases  at  their  form- 
er occupancy.  We  planned  months  and  years 
ahead  of  time   to  have  our  leases  for  those 


former  offices  terminate  at  the  time  the  new 
building  was  being  built.  The  Downsview 
matter  is  one  that  that  timing  didn't  work 
as  it  should  have;  but  I  assure  you  that  the 
space  is  needed  and  it  will  be  occupied  in 
the  very  near  future. 

A  member  suggested  we  should  have  a 
greatly  expanded  building  programme  at  this 
time  to  replace  a  lot  of  our  leased  space  with 
government-owned  buildings.  We  have  a 
long-range  programme  to  do  this  to  a  degree. 
We  have  consolidated  office  buildings  planned 
for  Sudbury,  Windsor,  Dryden,  Timmins, 
Ottawa  and  Hamilton.  We  have  them  in  place 
in  Kingston  and  Thunder  Bay.  But  we  will 
never  build  all  our  own  space;  it  would  not 
be  economical. 

In  many  cases  we  i»eed  a  small  amount  of 
space  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns.  Of  course, 
we  would  go  to  that  tovm,  look  around  and 
find  what  buildings  are  available,  what  space 
is  available  and  what  price  it  can  be  rented 
at.  My  staff  are  very  up  to  date  on  rental 
rates  across  the  province  and  it  is  much  more 
economical  for  the  government  to  rent  space 
in  those  situations. 

I  would  liked  to  have  had  an  expanded 
building  programme  certainly  this  year.  I 
know  the  construction  industry  could  use  it. 
We  have  a  considerable  backlog  of  buildings. 

I  would  liked  to  have  had  the  Kitchener 
courthouse  under  construction  by  now.  I 
woiild  liked  to  have  had  the  Sudbury  con- 
solidated office  building,  the  Windsor  con- 
solidated office  building,  the  Brampton  reg- 
istry office  and  many  others  under  construc- 
tion, but  the  Treasurer  and  Management 
Board  of  Cabinet  said,  "You  can  only  have  so 
much  money." 

We  have  a  big  carryover  into  next  year  of 
construction,  made  up  to  quite  a  degree  by 
some  of  the  larger  projects  started  last  fall- 
the  regional  detention  centres  and  projects 
like  that.  We  have  a  respectable  amount  of 
construction  going  on  during  this  fiscal  year 
but  we're  not  catching  up  on  the  needs.  The 
Treasurer  felt  it  was  not  the  year  to  give  me 
the  extra  $100  million  I  asked  for  to  put  on 
a  catch-up  programme  for  all  these  facilities. 

I  think  I've  answered  most  of  the  com- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman.  Perhaps  now  we  can 
deal  with  the  individual  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  have  a  general  ques- 
tion on  policy.  With  whom  and  how  do  you 
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set  priorities  as  to  what  municipality  is  going 
to  get  what  type  of  facihty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Each  ministry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, estabhshes  the  priority  through  its  policy 
field  for  its  particular  facilities.  TTie  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General  will  establish  the 
priorities  for  its  facilities,  court  houses;  the 
Ministry  of  Consimier  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions for  registry  offices.  We  try  to  co-ordinate 
and  get  them  both  on  the  same  cycle  because 
we  like  to  put  registry  offices  and  courthouses 
in  the  same  building.  Sometimes  the  Attorney 
General  will  have  a  very  high  priority  for  a 
courthouse  but  the  registry  office  in  that  town 
is  in  pretty  good  shape  so  it's  put  further 
down  the  list.  The  ministries  establish  their 
own  priorities  for  their  own  facilities.  The 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  decides 
which  jail  he  is  going  to  build  first. 

Consolidated  office  buildings  come  totally 
under  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
and  it's  those  buildings  for  which  we  estab- 
lish the  priority,  under  the  guidance  of  Man- 
agement Board  of  Cabinet,  as  to  which  ones 
go  ahead.  If  you  look  in  our  book,  we  have 
several  in  our  programme  and  several  of 
them  are  ready  to  go  into  construction.  Dry- 
den  is  almost  ready;  Timmins  is  almost  ready; 
Sudbury  is  almost  ready.  Windsor  is  ready, 
really;  the  plans  are  completed.  It's  just  a 
case  of  when  we  can  get  those  buildings 
financed,  then  they  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Do  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  economic  condition  of  the 
municipality  before  you  progress  with  the 
actual  construction?  In  looking  through  the 
design  and  construction  programme  book,  I 
notice  you've  funnelled  $25  million  right  into 
London  alone.  Maybe  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  London  are  such  that  that  incentive 
and  the  building  should  be  done  in  another 
municipality  to  spur  the  economy  of  that 
other  municipality  and  the  project  delayed  or 
phased  in  over  a  longer  period  of  time  so  that 
employment  could  be  clistributed  in  a  fairer 
fashion  throughout  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  I 
agree  there.  In  London,  there  happens  to  be 
the  detention  centre,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  go  back  through  the  records  and  the 
grand  jury  reports  for  the  last  50  years  you 
will  find  that  the  London  detention  centre  is 
a  high-priority  item  to  replace  the  old  Lon- 
don jail  and  the  old  St.  Thomas  jail.  That 
happens  to  be  about  a  $12-million  or  $14- 
million  project,  so  when  it  is  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  that  project,  then  of  course  that 
puts  a  lot  of  construction  into  one  city.  In 
addition,    there   is    MTC   work   going   on   in 


London  at  the  same  time.  Also  down  in 
western  Ontario,  we  also  have  the  police  col- 
lege at  Aylmer  vmder  construction  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Maybe  we  are  rambling. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
dispute  the  need  for  the  facilities  in  the 
various  communities  where  you  have  started 
work  or  perhaps  even  completed  the  work. 
My  concern  is  that  job  opportunities,  espe- 
cially in  the  construction  field,  should  be 
spread  out  through  all  parts  of  the  province, 
especially  in  areas  where  there  is  a  fairly  high 
unemployment  rate  at  the  present  time.  In 
my  own  commimity,  you  know,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 16  per  cent  imemployed.  The 
construction  of  a  provincial  public  building 
could  have  had  some  impact  on  the  com- 
munity, but  I  vidll  talk  on  that  under  another 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  if  we  are  going  to 
proceed,  I  think  we  should  proceed  with 
vote  701  and  item  1. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  South. 

On  vote  701: 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  about  his  staff  in  the 
main  office.  I  assume  all  these  people,  above 
the  level  of  file  clerks  and  stenographers,  are 
basically  professional  people,  either  engineers, 
architects  or  business  administration  grads. 
Could  the  minister  indicate  to  me  the  number 
of  personnel  in  his  particular  office,  other  than 
file  clerks  and  stenographers?  How  big  a  stafi^ 
surrounds  him  in  that  main  office  to  carry  out 
the  various  functions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Are  you  referring  to  the 
minister's  office? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  we  have  about  six 
people,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Under  main  office,  salaries 
are  shown  as  $418,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  main  office  goes  a 
long  way  beyond  the  minister's  office. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes,  I  referred  specifically 
to  the  main  office.  I  guess  I  am  referring  to 
your  decision-making  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  total  ministry  admin- 
istration complement  is  139  people.  That  in- 
cludes main  office,  personnel  office,  financial 
services,  executive  director  of  administration. 
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the   audit   oflBce   and  administrative   services. 
All  that  comes  to  139  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Could  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, how  many  of  those  people  would  be 
classified  as  purchasing  agents  and  how  many 
would  have  qualifications  as  land  appraisers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  are  none  in  the 
main  oflBce  vote. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Where  would  they  come  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  purchasing  would  be 
under  the  supply  and  services  division  and— 

Mr.  Ruston:  But  in  the  main  office,  would 
you  not  have  management  people  and  so  forth 
there?  It  seems  to  me  the  main  oflSce  people 
are  the  people  in  charge.  Are  there  not  people 
in  there  who  would  be  qualified  as  appraisers 
or  under  the  licence  of  an  appraiser?  When 
you  hire  people  do  they  have  these  qualifica- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  not  in  the  main  office. 
The  appraisers  would  come  under  realty  serv- 
ices which  is  in  the  provision  of  accommoda- 
tion vote. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Then  I  take  it  the  137  are 
mostly  in  administration.  I  was  noticing  in 
your  budertmg  for  main  office  that  last  year 
it  was  $666,000  and  this  year  it  is  $927,000. 
That's  a  considerable  increase  and  even  a 
higher  increase  than  from  the  actual  year 
before.  It  was  up  the  year  before  by  about 
$150,000  and  this  year  it's  up  about  $275,000. 
What  is  the  main  reason  for  that  being  up  so 
much  higher? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  are  several  reasons 
for  the  main  office  vote  and  the  administra- 
tion programme  that  we're  looking  at  here,  to 
be  up.  There  have  been  some  complement 
increases,  mainly  in  the  land  administration 
section  that  has  been  set  up  under  the  main 
office  and  which  is  responsible  for  land  co- 
ordinating and  land  administration  for  the 
parkway  belt  and  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 
That  involved  four  new  staff  members  and 
there  was  one  new  technical  staff  member  and 
one  in  the  systems  division.  This  comes  out  to 
a  total  increase  of  six  staff  members  over  the 
year  a.nd,  of  course,  the  necessary  other  ex- 
penses that  go  along  with  that.  There  were 
additional  costs  more  than  normal  for  the 
advertising  of  vacancies  for  positions  in  the 
personnel  services.  The  cost  of  personnel  serv- 
ices is  up  $103,000  this  year  over  the  year 
before.  Financial  services  is  up  some  $195,000. 
In  the  administrative  area,  there  are  seven 
new  complement,  mainly  in  the  auditing  area 
as  we  now  have  internal  auditing  rather  than 


post-audit  by  the  Provincial  Auditor.  We  have 
an  increase  there  of  considerable  amount  in 
administrative  services.  That  total  increase  is 
spread  over  all  that  general  administration 
area  for  the  overall  ministry. 

Mr.  Young:  The  minister  said  that  they 
have  internal  auditing  rather  than  a  post- 
audit  in  this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  guess  I  used  the  wrong 
terminology.  I  meant  pre-audit  rather  than 
post-audit. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask 
a  question  in  respect  to  the  financial  services? 
What  specific  services  do  these  particular 
estimates  cover? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Financial  services  is 
mainly  the  bookkeeping,  budgeting  and  so  on 
for  the  whole  ministry,  preparing  monthly 
financial  statements,  all  kinds  of  financial  in- 
formation for  the  different  branches  to  use, 
keeping  track  of  our  cash  flows  on  all  our 
construction  projects,  preparing  reports  to 
Management  Board  and  this  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Young:  Would  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  advice  in  respect  to  acquisition  of  land 
and  property  and  this  sort  of  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  Young:  Not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  administrative  finan- 
cial services. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you 
inform  me  where  I  could  raise  the  issue  of 
the  government  hospitality  fund?  Where  is 
it  budgeted  in  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  could  you 
inform  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  supply  and  services 

vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  704. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  will  raise  it  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  anyone  else  wish 
to  speak  on  vote  701? 

Vote  701  agreed  to. 

On  vote  702: 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an 
amount  of  $10  million  requested  here  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  construction  pur- 
poses. And  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
indicate  what  percentage  of  that  would  be 
for  acquisition  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  This  is  for  the  acquisition 
of  building  sites  for  construction  programmes 
that  are  coming  forward  in  this  blue  book. 
In  the  blue  book  you  have  the  completed 
projects  and  the  projects  under  construction 
—and  obviously  we  have  those  sites.  The 
projects  on  the  A  list  are  the  ones  that  we 
propose  to  build  this  year— we  obviously  have 
those  sites  or  we  couldn't  have  the  building 
designed.  The  $10  million  is  to  buy  sites  for 
projects  that  are  on  the  B  and  C  lists- 
projects  that  we  want  to  go  ahead  and  de- 
sign and  have  ready  for  construction  in  a 
later  year.  Now,  I  can't  give  it  to  you  oflF- 
hand,  but  we  can  maybe  get  you  the  in- 
formation as  to  which  sites. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Well,  that  is  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  know  we  are  buying  a 
site,  for  instance,  for  the  new  courthouse 
in  Scarborough.  There  will  be  sites  for  dif- 
ferent buildings  in  all  areas  of  the  province 
—sites  for  jails,  for  oflBce  buildings,  for  any- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Well,  that  explanation  is 
satisfactory;  we  just  haven't  had  time  yet  to 
examine  that  particular  book. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Go    ahead;    the    member 
for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  you  were  about  to 
say  something.  Because  if  you  were  going 
to  say  what  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
say,  it  would  be  a  good  idea— but  anyway. 
Do  you  still  acquire  land  for  the  Ministry  of 
Housing?  Do  you  still  act  as  the  purchasing 
agent  for  land  to  be  purchased  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  yes  and  no. 

Mr.  Deans:  Ah,  that's  very  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Very  clear  answer;  but 
both  very  definite.  We  have  bought  land. 
Really,  no.  We  do  not  buy  for  the  Ministry 
of  Housing,  but  as  of  June  1  we  will. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  do  we? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  bought  the  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  sites-the  Townsend  site.  We  bought 
the  South  Cayuga  site.  We  bought  the 
Edwardsburgh  sites.  But,  really,  we  were 
buying  those  more  for  TEIGA  than  we  were 
for  Housing.  We  have  not  bought  directly 
for  the  Ministry  of  Housing  or  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp. 

But  the  policy  was  established  some  time 
ago  that  we  would  be  the  major  land-buying 


ministry  for  the  government.  The  property 
agents  that  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  now  has 
on  staff  are  being  physically  transferred  to 
our  ministry  as  of  June  1.  The  small  staff 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Envirorunent  ( Mr.  W. 
Newman)  has  in  his  ministry,  which  has  been 
used  to  buy  easements  for  sewage  plants, 
sewers,  and  this  sort  of  thing,  is  also  being 
transferred  to  Ministry  of  Government  Ser- 
vices. So  tliat  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
MCS  will  be  the  major  land-buying  ministry. 

There  is  one  basic  exception,  and  that  is 
the  Ministry  of  Transportat.on  and  Communi- 
cations. However,  we  buy  the  sites,  for  in- 
stance, for  buildings  that  we  build  for  T  and 
C.  If  they  are  going  to  build  a  new  garage 
building  or  a  works  department  building,  we 
would  buy  the  site  for  it.  But  we  do  not  buy 
rights  of  way,  since  they  require  their  land 
acquisition  people  to  work  very  closely  with 
their  design  people.  They  may  need  a  10-ft 
strip,  and  then  they  raise  the  grade  a  foot, 
and  so  they  need  a  15-ft  strip  of  land.  This 
is  for  the  widening  of  a  highway  or  some- 
thing. I  think  it  would  be  difficult  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  do  that.  So  it  is  the  intention 
that  the  Ministry  of  Transportaion  and  Com- 
municaions  will  continue  to  buy  land  for 
their  rights  of  way. 

There  is  one  exception  and  that  is  within 
the  parkway  belt.  Any  land  within  the  park- 
way belt,  whether  it  be  for  hydro,  for  high- 
ways or  for  some  other  use,  will  be  bought 
by  MCS,  again  with  the  exception  of  land 
required  within  the  parkway  belt  for  MTC's 
current  programme  where  they  have  expro- 
priations under  way  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
year's  or  next  year  s  construction  programme. 
They  have  to  do  that  because  they  have  the 
authority. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  kind  of  curious.  You  act 
simply  as  the  agent  and  in  fact  the  ministry 
concerned  whatever  ministry  you  are  talking 
about— makes  the  determination  as  to  which 
land  they  want  purchased  and  they  then  ap- 
proach—that's not  the  way?  I  wonder  if  you 
could  take  a  moment  or  two  to  explain 
exactly  the  process  that's  to  be  used  by  your 
ministry  in  determining  which  lands  are  to 
be  purchased  for  landbanking  purposes  for 
housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  For  the  three  projects  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  and  which  I 
have  already  mentioned— Townsend,  Cayuga 
and  Edwardsburgh;  I  know  Edwardsburgh  is 
not  for  housing,  but  it  is  a  provincial  land- 
bank— the  policy  decision  as  to  where  that 
land  was  to  be  bought  was  made  by  TEIGA, 
who    are    responsible    for    overall    provincial 
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planning.  I  am  sure  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
was  closely  involved  with  TEIGA  in  this 
decision,  but  in  those  cases  we  get  the  re- 
quirement of  a  tract  of  land  that  is  to  be 
assembled,  and  we  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

In  most  cases,  however— say  a  client  minis- 
try wants  a  location  for  a  jail  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  for  instance— our  own  property 
agents  would  hunt  out  that  land  and  see 
what  land  is  available.  We  would  consult 
with  the  city  and  with  the  client  ministry; 
then  we  would  come  up  with  several  sites 
and  discuss  them  in  terms  of  relative  costs, 
the  zoning  and  all  the  other  factors. 

It  is  a  joint  decision  that  is  made  as  to 
which  site  is  purchased  for  a  specific  facility. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  the  case  when  hydro 
lines  are  involved;  in  the  parkway  belt,  it 
was  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  Solandt  commis- 
sion that  made  the  determination  as  to  where 
the  transformer  stations  and  the  lines  were 
to  be.  In  such  cases,  we  simply  get  the  req- 
uisitions to  buy  particular  land. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  are  three  things  that 
come  to  mind.  First  regarding  the  acquisition 
of  the  land  for  the  Nanticoke  to  Hamilton 
utility  corridor,  which  will  contain  a  variety 
of  different  services,  including  a  highway, 
would  you  be  the  active  agent  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  that  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  would  be?  In  the  matter 
of  the  parkway  belt,  how  do  we— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  that  the  member 
should  actually  leave  this  question  for  vote 
702,  item  4,  real  property  acquisition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  are  on  vote  702;  vote 
701  was  carried. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  we  carried  the  whole  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  )'ou  are  on  item  4? 
You  just  carried  the  whole  thing,  and  I  said, 
"If  you  carry  one  item,  you  carry  them  all." 

Mr.  Deans:  I  know  that.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  guess  that's  where  the 
Chairman  got  mixed  up.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand what  you  were  rambling  all  over  about. 
My  apologies. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  that's  what  I  was  worried 
about,  because  we  are  moving  along  a  little 
too  swiftly  for  me.  I  needed  more  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  item  4,  real 
property  acquisition. 


Mr.  Deans:  Really,  what  we  should  have 
on— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Could  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question  on  item  2,  capital  construction? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  deal  with  the 
whole  vote,  vote  702.  The  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Does  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  want  to  continue? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  will  yield  to  you  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
In  this  particular  vote  I  want  to  discuss  an 
item  in  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services- 
accommodation  division  dealing  with  a  travel 
information  centre  in  the  town  of  Fort  Erie 
at  a  cost  of  about  $473,000.  I  might  say  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that's  in  the  report  this 
year.  I  think  it  was  promised  about  15  or  20 
years  ago.  I  recall  sitting  on  the  local  council 
in  that  area  and  taking  part  in  discussions 
about  the  need  for  a  tourist  centre  in  the 
town  of  Fort  Erie,  which  is  the  largest  port 
of  entry  into  Canada.  We  certainly  do  need— 

An  hon.  member:  That's  not  right;  Wind- 
sor is. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  -this  type  of  establishment 
or  building  in  that  area  for  the  sum  of  $473,- 
000;  this  seems  to  be  quite  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  Can  you  give  me  an  out- 
line as  to  what  type  of  building  is  going  to 
be  constructed  for  that  price?  Will  construc- 
tion be  started  this  year  or  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  project 
is  on  the  A  list.  I  had  a  meeting  this  week 
with  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Bennett)  and  his  staflF  about  this  pro- 
ject. The  project  is  more  costly  than  we 
think  it  should  be.  It's  a  very  high  cost  for 
the  actual  size  of  the  building  you  would  pet. 
The  cost  is  brought  about  by  the  particular 
site.  There  is  a  specific  site  which  has  been 
chosen  as  the  most  suitable  site.  There's  no 
use  having  a  tourist  information  centre  if  it's 
not  in  the  right  place  where  the  tourists  arc 
going  to  be. 

Although  I  haven't  seen  this  particular  site 
personally,  I've  discussed  it  with  my  staff, 
and  it  is  on  quite  a  hill  or  a  bank  so  there 
is  a  great  cost  in  site  development,  which  is 
actually  more  than  the  cost  of  the  building, 
for  putting  in  retaining  walls,  building  park- 
ing lots   and  things  of  that  nature. 

The  client  ministry  is  considering  this  at 
this  time.  This  is  the  plan  that  has  been 
developed.   They  like  the  plan  but  they  are 
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concerned  about  the  high  cost.  The  project 
is  almost  ready  to  proceed  to  construction  but 
the  cHent  ministry  is  still  looking  at  whether 
there  is  any  other  option  in  supplying  the 
necessary  tourist  information  centre  on  an 
alternative  site  or  something  that  wouldn't 
he  so  expensive. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  minister,  would  this  be  construc- 
ted off  the  entrance  of  the  Peace  Bridge  in 
Fort  Erie?  I  believe  you  did  have  a  building 
there  at  one  time  which  was  located  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way.  There  is  a  bank  there  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  cost  that  much  money,  which 
you  have  given  here,  to  get  this  thing  off  the 
ground,  $473,000.  I'm  sure  the  tourist  com- 
mittee which  met  with  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  this  past  Tuesday,  I 
thing  it  was,  was  a  little  bit  alarmed  at  the 
cost,  too.  I  was  wondering  if  you  didn't  have 
the  cost  put  so  high— you  say  you  haven't 
got  sufficient  funds  this  year— you  could  put 
a  building  there  for  perhaps  $150,000  which 
would  do  the  job  of  a  tourist  centre  in  that 
community. 

I've  heard  rumours  about  the  one  at  the 
St.  Catharines  overpass,  the  old  MTC  build- 
ing which  they  are  going  to  use  for  a  tourist 
building.  I  understand  the  renovations,  some- 
body suggested  to  me,  were  going  to  cost 
$800,000  for  a  beautiful  building  that  exists 
at  the  present  time.  It  served  the  purpose  of 
the  MTC  as  its  administration  building  and 
for  the  collection  of  toUs.  I  was  wondering, 
with  the  combined  two  tourist  centres,  if 
you're  not  putting  on  a  high  construction  cost 
figure  to  scare  the  tourist  information  cen- 
tres away  from  the  area  when  you  could  do 
it  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

There  are  ground  facilities  there  for  a  build- 
ing, right  off  the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  I'd 
like  to  see  you  spend  the  $500,000  there. 
If  you  suggested  $473,000  it  would  cost 
$500,000,  may  be.  I  think  you  could  put  a 
decent  looking  building  up  there  at  a  far 
lower  cost  than  that.  To  use  the  excuse  that 
the  embankment  is  there,  I  just  can't  accept 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  don't  have  to  accept 
it.  I  can  get  you  the  plans  to  show  it  to 
you.  I  think  the  building  is  probably  $150,- 
000  or  $175,000;  maybe  it's  $200,000  we're 
talking  about.  The  very  expensive  access  on 
a  major  highway  is  one  of  the  problems  at 
Homer.  It  is  going  to  cost  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  get  proper  access  and 
parking  facilities  plus  sewerage.  We  have  to 
build  the  sewer  for  half  a  mile. 


The  Homer  site  is  on  a  septic  tank  and  it 
was  all  right  for  the  minimal  number  of  em- 
ployees MTC  had  there  to  administer  the 
collection  of  tolls,  but  once  >x>u  turn  that 
into  a  major  tourist  centre  you  have  hundreds 
of  tourists  stopping  there  at  a  time.  Surely 
you  can  understand  that  a  septic  tank 
wouldn't  service  it.  So  one  of  the  costs  there 
is  extending  a  municipal  sewer  for  quite  a 
distance  to  hook  up  diat  Homer  facility  to 
municipal  sewers. 

To  get  back  to  the  other  points,  this 
amount  of  money  is  approved  in  our  budget 
now  by  Management  Board,  and  will  be  ap- 
proved if  these  estimates  are  voted  by  this 
committee.  That  money  is  there.  But  then  it 
is  the  decision  of  the  client  ministry  as  to 
whether  they  proceed  with  that.  They  feel 
the  cost  is  too  high  and  they  are  trying  to 
see  if  there  isn't  some  other  alternative.  But 
there  are  the  MTC  requirements  for  safe 
access  to  a  tourist  site,  and  then  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  site  conditions  themselves.  I 
get  around  the  province  a  lot  looking  at  sites 
and  building  projects,  but  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  this  particular  site  in  Fort 
Erie  personally,  although  we  have  the  plans 
for  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  I  am  not  questioning  the  total 
amount  of  expenditure,  I  can  see  perhaps 
there  are  other  factors  there  that  are  going 
to  put  the  costs  up.  But  as  I  understand  it 
now  it  is  in  your  estimates  this  year,  and  if 
it  is  passed  here  then  you  could  figure  you 
coiJd  begin  construction  in  six  months  or 
something  like  that?  In  the  construction 
field  in  that  particular  area,  the  employment 
is  down,  it's  rather  low,  and  there  is  very 
little  construction  throughout  that  area.  I 
suppose  a  $500,000  expenditure  at  this  time 
would  be  a  welcome  boon  to  the  town  of 
Fort  Erie.  There  is  presently  one  large  in- 
dustry there  now.  Fleet  Industries,  that  has 
just  laid  off  a  great  number  of  persons.  I 
think  they  had  some  700  there  and  now  it  is 
down  to  about  300.  Any  government  expendi- 
ture in  that  area  would  certainly  be  welcome 
and  might  improve  the  employment  situation 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  plans 
for  the  project  are  basically  completed.  The 
tenders  could  have  been  called  by  now,  as 
far  as  our  ministry  is  concerned,  except  we 
have  a  "hold"  on  it  by  the  client  ministry 
because  of  the  budget  costs  for  this  par- 
ticular project. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Etobi- 
coke. 
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Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  about 
an  item  on  page  19,  on  the  A  list. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  One  page  19.  I  have  the 

A  list. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  haven't  got  that.  Is  it 
to  do  with  vote  702? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Second  from  the  bottom. 
There  is  an  item  of  $420,000  budgeted  for 
1975-1976.  I  presume  that  is  for  the  site  for 
the  facilities  for  the  retarded. 

It's  not?  Well  perhaps  the  minister  could 
give  us  details  on  that  figiu-e  and  the  exact 
location  that  is  involved;  and  also,  could  he 
give  some  details  of  the  $10,220,000  that  is 
estimated  for  the  project  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  site  for 
this  facility  is  a  site  of  20  acres  at  Hvunber 
College.  This  came  about  by  an  exchange  of 
lands  that  we  had  with  Himiber  College, 
where  we  transferred  a  piece  of  land  at  the 
Lakeshore  Psychiatric  Hospital  to  Humber 
College  and  Humber  College  transferred  a 
20-acre  site  at  the  college  to  us.  So  we  have 
the  site. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Pardon  me.  Did  you 
say  20  acres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Twenty  acres,  yes,  or 
thereabouts.  The  $420,000  is  an  allowance 
in  the  budget  this  year  to  draw  up  plans  for 
the  thing.  We  don't  really  anticipate  that 
we  would  get  under  construction  with  this 
facility  this  year,  because  we  have  not  got 
the  programme  finalized  with  the  client 
ministry.  In  fact,  the  Ministry  of  Commxmity 
and  Social  Services  has  not  decided  on  this 
particular  programme  at  this  time.  They 
have  several  facilities  that  they  have  de- 
layed because  of  changes  in  their  overall 
programme. 

If  you  went  through  here  you  would  find 
there  is  a  facility  for  the  retarded  at  Sault 
St?.  Marie  as  well,  and  there  was  one  at 
Aurora,  but  that  one  has  been  taken  o£E 
the  programme  completely  because  they  are 
looking  at  more  community-oriented  facilities 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  build  and  operate 
as  a  better  programme  for  their  requirements 
than  having  my  ministry  construct  facilities. 
So  although  this  Etobicoke  facility  has  been 
on  the  programme  for  Community  and  Social 
Services  for  several  years  now,  and  although 
some  sketch  plans  were  prepared,  it  has  had 
a  hold  on  it  for  a  couple  of  years  now. 


Mr.  Braithwaite:  The  other  portion  is  the 
$10,220,000.  Could  the  minister  give  what- 
ever detailed  information  he  might  have  as 
to  what  exactly  it  has  been  used  for?  How  do 
they  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $10,220,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  a  preliminary 
estimate  prepared  by  my  staff,  based  on  the 
requirements  that  were  given  to  us  when  the 
preliminary  plans  were  prepared  for  the 
Lakeshore  facility. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  What  are  the  details  of 
the  facilities?  You  speak  of  the  facility;  I 
would  like  more  details  on  exactly  what  they 
had  in  mind.  The  $1,220,000  is  made  up  of 
\'arious  figures  to  arrive  at  that  total.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  more  details  as  to 
exactly  what  type  of  facility  it  is,  what  did 
they  have  in  mind  and  more  details  as  to 
what  type  of  buildings  or  what  use  is  going 
to  be  made  of  the  buildings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  One  of  the  problems  we 
have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  ministry  is 
rethinking  this  whole  programme.  They  can- 
celled Aurora,  there  is  a  delay  on  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  at  this  time  and  there  has  been  a 
major  delay  on  this  Etobicoke  facility.  We 
have  sketch  plans,  as  I  say,  that  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  programme  that  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Ministry  of  Health  two  years  ago. 
With  the  new  thinking  in  accommodation  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  they  have  cancelled 
or  delayed  some  of  these  programmes  until 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  review  them 
and  see  whether  they  want  to  go  ahead  with 
them  or  whether  they  want  to  have  more 
community-oriented  facilities,  less  institu- 
tionalized, if  you  want  to  call  them  that. 

As  I  recall,  this  was  to  be  a  facility,  built 
on  land  that  was  available  at  Lakeshore 
Psychiatric  Hospital,  for  the  accommodation 
of  about  200  mentally  retarded  children  and 
adults.  But  as  to  what  the  programme  is 
going  to  be,  what  the  new  buildings  are 
going  to  be-the  $10,220,000  related  to  the 
requirement  that  we  had  before  the  stop 
was  put  on,  and  the  budget  for  a  new  facility 
once  the  new  programme  comes  in  might 
be  completely  different  to  that. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Just  one  final  question 
on  the  land  that's  there  now,  do  I  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  transferred  to  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  or  is  it  still  in 
your  department?  Just  who  owns  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services  owns  all  the  land.  There  is 
never  any  land  transferred  to  ministries  other 
than  T.  and  C. 
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Mr.  Braithwaite:  If  Community  and  Social 
Services  decides  not  to  go  ahead  with  that 
facility,  what  would  become  of  the  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Many  things  could  hap- 
pen, Mr.  Chairman.  If  that  facility  is  not 
gone  ahead  with,  we  would  consider  that 
land  for  other  facilities.  We  could  consider 
selling  the  land  back  to  the  college  if  they 
needed  it,  or  we  could  put  it  up  for  sale, 
sell  it  to  the  municipality,  use  it  for  some 
other  government  use  or  sell  it  to  the  private 
sector.  We  exchanged  that  land  with  Hum- 
ber  College  for  land  that  they  wanted  beside 
the  old  teachers  college  at  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Just  to  follow  up  on 
that,  to  finish  up,  have  there  been  any  plans 
put  forth  to  your  department  from  any 
ether  department  for  an  alternative  use  of 
those  lands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  So  nobody  else  has  asked 
for  them,  except  Community  and  Social 
Services.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  min- 
ister in  his  reply  to  the  two  opposition 
critics  made  mention  of  performance  bonds, 
to  see  that  certain  construction  is  completed 
by  contractors  and  so  forth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  never  made  any  mention 
of  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  didn't  make  men- 
tion? Do  you  require  performance  bonds 
from  builders? 

Hon.   Mr.   Snow:   Yes,  we  do.   On  all  our 

capital  construction  projects  we  require  per- 
formancs  bonds.  We  don't  require  perform- 
ance bonds  on  some  of  our  minor  mainten- 
ance projects,  because  if  we  did  all  we'd  be 
do-ng  is  putting  the  smaller  local  contractors 
out  of  business.  Normally  they  don't  have 
facilities  set  up  to  be  bonded.  If  you  wanted 
to  get  a  $1,000  painting  job  done  in  Cedar 
Springs  or  someplace  and  insisted  on  having 
a  bonded  contractor,  you  would  end  up  with 
some  big  union  contractor  from  Windsor  or 
Toronto  and  the  local  people  couldn't  bid  on 
it.  But  certainly  on  anything  over  $25,000 
we  require  a  bond. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  purpose  of  the  bond 
is  to  see  that  the  project  is  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ministry? 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  two  kinds  of 
bonds:  Performance  bonds,  which  see  that 
t'le  project  is  completed,  and  labour  and 
material  payment  bonds  which  see  that  the 
people  who  do  the  work  for  the  contractor 
arc  paid. 

Mr.  B.  Px^ewman:  Would  the  minister  then 
consider  providing  to  the  municipalities  a 
bond  similar  to  what  you  require  of  the 
developer  or  the  builder,  so  that  when  you 
say  you  are  going  to  build  something  in  a 
given  community,  yovi  perform?  The  year 
1959  is  when  I  ran  for  this  House.  In  the 
election  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  one  of  the 
issues  was  a  consolidated  provincial  build- 
ing. The  government  had  promised  that. 
The  hon.  minister  at  that  time,  Ray  Connell, 
had  all  kinds  of  grandiose  plans. 

Hon.   Mr.   Snow:   I  haven't  read  Hansard. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  He  was  going  to  re- 
develop the  area  and  he  was  going  to  put  up 
the  building.  After  a  while,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  he  was  going  to  put  cement  dino- 
saurs in  the  area.  If  you're  going  to  keep 
that  type  of  an  attitude  toward  the  com- 
munity, you're  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
ever  breaking  through. 

Mr.    Deans:    Breaking    through? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  make  promises. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  why  you're 
so  excited  about  it,  because  the  city  of 
Windsor  is  very  happy  with  the  negotiations 
that  we  have  had  and  the  transfer  of  sites. 
Everything  has  been  done  in  co-operation 
and  to  a  great  degree  to  suit  the  city  of 
Windsor.  The  building  is  planned  and  we  are 
proceeding  to  build  the  building  as  soon  as 
finances  are  available.  But  you  are  trying  to 
use  some  stupid  ploy  of  a  bond  to  a  munici- 
pality, so  that  every  time  we  go  out  to  buy 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  park  or  for  a  highway 
or  for  a  hydro  line  or  a  new  courthouse  or 
an  additional  parking  lot  you  want  the 
government  to  put  up  a  bond  to  a  muncipal- 
ity  that  we're  going  to  build  that  within  90 
days  or  some  figure.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
stupid  suggestion. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  only  stupid  if  you 
yourself  consider  yourself  stupid.  I  don't 
consider  you  stupid.  I  consider  you  intelli- 
gent. I'm  simply  asking  you  as  a  minister 
to  fulfil  promises  that  your  government  has 
made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  of  any 
promises  that  this  government  has  made. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  When  I'm  finished  you 
can  come  along  and  talk.  You're  talking 
about  an  exchange  of  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  don't  want  answers, 
you  want  to  make  a  political  speech  about 
it.   That's  what  you're  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  city  of  Windsor  was 
content  with  that  exchange  of  property,  but 
likewise  there  are  facilities  needed  in  the 
community  that  you  and  your  government 
have  been  promising  for  years  and  years. 

Look  at  the  registry  office  in  the  com- 
munity. Are  you  proud  of  that?  Are  you 
proud  of  the  fact  that  you're  not  adding 
facilities  to  the  county  courthouse  in  there 
and  that  the  administration  of  justice  isn't 
being  performed  in  the  fashion  that  you 
would  like  it  performed?  Do  you  think  that 
is  right?  You  could  have  come  along  and 
provided  us  with  that  building  to  centralize 
your  offices  in  the  community  and  save  your- 
self money,  but  you  don't  seem  to  want  to 
do  it.  Here  you're  promising  it  again.  All  we 
want  you  to  do  is  fulfil  your  promises. 

You  require  a  builder  to  come  along  and 
provide  a  performance  bond.  Where  is  your 
perfonnance  bond  to  the  community?  You 
should  fulfil  your  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity,  but  you   shirk  those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  hogwash,  true 
and  simple  hogwash,  that  the  member  is 
saying.  The  administration  of  justice  facilities 
in  Windsor  are  equal  to,  I  think,  or  better 
than  those  of  almost  any  municipality  in 
Ontario.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the 
city  of  Windsor,  as  I  recall,  where  we  lease 
facilities  for  provincial  courts.  We  own  the 
county  courthouse  building.  We  are  planning 
an  addition  on  to  that  now. 

I  have  been  to  Windsor  and  I  have  toured 
through  that  county  courthouse  building.  If 
you  say  that  it  is  inadequate  accommodation, 
then  I  don't  know  what  the  hon.  member 
is  saying. 

The  registry  office  I  haven't  seen  person- 
ally. I  understand  it  is  in  need  of  replacing 
or  expanding. 

I  would  like  to  bring  all  the  government 
offices  together  into  one  building,  certainly 
—that  is  part  of  my  overall,  long-range  plan. 
But  the  only  facility  that  I  can  find  that  is 
not  being  adequately  housed  in  Windsor 
now  is  the  registry  office. 

We  have  plans  for  these  consolidated 
buildings  in  many  areas.  It  is  not  only  Wind- 
sor that  is  being  delayed,  it  is  the  same  in 


many  areas.  I  am  sure  that  Timmins  and 
Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Guelph 
and  Kingston  and  everybody  else  would  like 
some  extra  employment  this  year  and  would 
like  a  new  building.  I  would  like  to  be 
building  some  of  them,  too.  We  need  a  new 
building  in  Hanover;  I  want  to  get  ahead 
with  that  building. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  In 
the  fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  done  everything 
that  we  said  we  would  do.  We  have  ex- 
changed the  lands;  we  have  designed  the 
building;  we  used  a  local  architect  to  do  the 
design.  We  are  ready  to  go  to  tender,  but 
we  just  have  not  got  the  funds  in  this  year's 
budget;  and  that  is  the  case  for  many  build- 
ings. We  are  not  welshing  on  any  promises. 
It  will  be  built. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  break  the  argument  off. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  want  to  make  a  few 
comments,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  still  have  a 
few  minutes.  The  minister  made  mention  of 
the  county  courthouse.  I  didn't  say  the  facili- 
ties were  not  adequate  in  the  terms  that  you 
are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Have  you  seen  the  grand 
jury  report  and  their  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  county  courthouse?  They  asked 
that  another  floor  be  built  on  to  the  building, 
because  the  facilities  aren't  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  justice  in  the  com- 
munity. That's  what  they  have  asked  of 
you.  Is  that  not  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Do  you  want  the  answer; 
do  you  want  to  sit  down? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  I  want  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  might  very  well 
have;  but  I  get  grand  jury  reports  from  every 
county  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  al- 
most everyone  says  they  need  a  new  court- 
house. Every  one  of  them  says  they  need  a 
new  courthouse. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:   It  is  an  addition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Or  an  addition,  or  some- 
thing. Now,  the  priority  for  building  that 
courthouse  is  established  by  my  colleague, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  his  policy  field. 
We  have  the  Windsor  courthouse  addition 
in  the  programme. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  it  is  on  the  B  list, 
probably.  It's  not  approved  for  construction. 
It's  in  the  book, 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Under  consolidated 
office  buildings? 

Mr.  Young:  We  have  not  had  the  vote. 

Mr.  Deans  moves  the  committee  rise  and 
report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  reports  a  certain  resolution  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 


Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  could  hard- 
ly be  called  progress. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  I 
might  say  that,  as  announced,  we  will  do 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  on  Monday  and  we  will  discuss  the 
budget  debate  on  Tuesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjom-nment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Allan  (Haldimand-Norfolk):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  the  members  to  wel- 
come a  group  of  students  in  the  west  gallery 
from  the  Port  Dover  High  School,  90  of  them, 
with  their  teacher  Brian  Black. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  to 
the  chamber  this  afternoon  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Chapleau  High  School,  accom- 
panied by  three  adults  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Ora  Way-White. 
I  hope  you  and  the  other  members  will  join 
me  in  welcoming  them  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  the  House  would  be  delighted  to 
join  with  me  in  welcoming  two  students  from 
Emery  Collegiate  in  Yorkview,  Lydia  Peruzzi 
and  Yola  lozzo  who  are  here  this  week  on  a 
Avork  session,  looking  at  a  couple  of  the  de- 
partments. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements   by  the  ministry. 


FAMILY  LAW  REFORM 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  Bill  117  to  encourage 
public  discussion  on  the  basic  issues  of  family 
law.  Broad  participation  has  taken  place.  This 
afternoon,  1  will  introduce  a  revised  Family 
Law  Reform  Act  which  takes  into  account 
the  changes  suggested  to  us  during  the  past 
10  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  is  vital  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  development  but  much  of 
the  existing  family  law  is  based  upon  a  social 
and  economic  environment  which  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  patronizing  toward  women  and  it 
contradicts  the  fact  that  wives  are  individuals 
first,  not  satellites  of  their  husbands.  While  the 
courts  in  Ontario  have  gone  a  considerable 
distance  toward  attaining  equitable  results  in 
specific  cases,  the  legislation  which  forms  the 
basis  for  much  of  our  family  law  must  itself 
be  revised  in  order  to  reflect  our  present  social 
and  economic  environment. 
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The  new  legislation  has,  as  its  main  objec- 
tive, the  preservation  of  individual  legal  rights 
within  a  marriage.  It  is  designed  to  create  a 
co-equal  legal  status  for  married  men  and 
women.  Both  women  and  children  will  have 
important  new  rights  under  the  Act. 

The  Act  establishes  the  separate  legal  per- 
sonalities of  each  spouse  as  recommended  by 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission,  and 
grants  full  legal  capacity  to  married  persons. 
For  example,  both  spouses  vdll  have  the  right 
to  legal  recourse  against  the  other  as  if  they 
were  not  married.  At  present,  a  husband  may 
not  sue  his  wife  in  tort.  A  married  woman 
may  sue  her  husband  in  tort  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  property  but  not  for  personal  in- 
juries. 

Married  women  will  also  have  the  general 
right  to  act  as  guardian  for  an  infant  in  a 
lawsuit.  At  the  moment,  this  applies  only  in 
several  specific  areas  such  as  adoption  and 
affiliation  proceedings. 

An  important  clarification  will  be  made  re- 
garding the  contribution  of  work,  money  or 
money's  worth  which  one  spouse  makes  to 
the  property  or  business  owned  by  the  other. 
In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  between 
them,  the  contribution  will  be  treated  as  if 
made  by  one  individual  to  another  outside 
marriage.  The  fact  that  the  couple  is  married 
will  not  be  permitted  to  aff^ect  the  claim  of 
the  contributor  to  part  of  the  property. 

iThis  clause  confers  no  new  right  to  share 
in  property  owned  by  a  spouse.  It  prevents 
married  status  from  interfering  with  a  claim. 
In  a  case  such  as  Murdoch  vs  Murdoch,  the 
court  would  then  treat  a  spouse  in  the  same 
way  as  a  third  party  who  had  made  a  contri- 
bution to  a  property  or  business. 

The  question  of  conferring  positive  rights 
to  share  in  family  property  is  being  con- 
sidered at  present  as  a  further  stage  in  our 
continuing  reform  of  family  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Act  creates  a  pre- 
sumption of  trust  where  property  belonging 
to  one  spouse  is  received  by  the  other.  Un- 
less there  is  proof  to  the  contrary,  the 
property  is  deemed  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  other.  Title  taken  in  joint  tenancy,  and 
bank  accounts  or  common  funds  in  the  names 
of    both    husband    and    wife    are    excepted. 
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In  these  cases  the  law  will  presume  that  the 
property  is  held  in  joint  tenancy,  whatever 
the  contributions. 

Liability  for  married  women  will  also  be 
changed.  Under  the  present  law,  a  married 
woman  is  not  personally  liable  for  damages 
arising  out  of  a  breach  of  contract.  Her 
liability  is  limited  to  the  value  of  her 
"separate  property."  A  married  man's  capacity 
to  incur  contractual  liability  is,  however,  un- 
limited, as  will  be  a  married  woman's  under 
the  new  Act.  A  wife  will  retain  the  right 
to  pledge  her  husband's  credit  for  necessaries, 
however. 

The  Act  also  clarifies  the  law  in  favour 
of  recovery  for  pre-natal  injuries. 

Insurers  will  be  no  longer  exempt  from 
liability  to  the  insured  person's  spouse  or 
children.  Since  the  new  Act  allows  for  suits 
between  spouses  and  between  parents  and 
children,  the  insurer  will  now  be  liable  for 
bodily  injury  or  death  of  family  members  of 
the  policy  holder.  The  superintendent  of  in- 
surance has  been  consulted  and  has  assured  us 
that  this  change  will  not  result  in  higher 
insurance  premiums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  Act  is  only  the 
first  step  in  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
family  law.  It  will  help  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  change.  We  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  examination  and  review  of  family 
property  law,  including  the  law  relating  to 
the  matrimonial  home  and  to  support  ob- 
ligations. I  expect  to  bring  forward  in  the 
near  future  some  proposals  for  legislative 
change  in  those  areas. 

We  acknowledge  the  need  for  reform, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  Act  is  tangible  evi- 
dence of  our  commitment.  We  believe  that 
it  should  proceed  as  soon  as  possible.  Thank 
you. 


MINAKI  LODGE 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Before  we  move 
into  oral  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  correct  an  answer  I  gave  in  the  House 
on  Friday.  I  wouldn't  want  to  mislead  the 
House.  I  did  make  an  error  in  part  of  my 
answer,  in  that  the  former  owner  of  Minaki 
Lodge,  a  Mr.  Rod  Carey,  is  still  in  the 
employ  of  the  lodge  or  on  contract  in  order 
to  maintain  and  preserve  certain  aspects  of 
the  lodge  that  we  are  restoring. 

At  the  present  time  I  might  also  say  that 
work  is  being  carried  on  within  the  lodge  to 
guarantee  its  physical  stability,  as  I  said,  and 


to  retain  the  historic  aspects  of  the  structure. 
The  nature  of  the  work  at  present  and  the 
requirements  for  it  necessitate  closing  the 
lodge  during  the  redevelopment  period, 
which  I  think  has  been  said,  although  the  ski 
hill  and  the  golf  course  will  remain  opera- 
tional. To  date,  all  contracts,  including  the 
one  mentioned  on  Friday  to  Clara  Painting 
Ltd.,  have  been  tendered  in  accordance 
with  government  procedures. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  does 
the  Attorney  General  have  copies  of  his 
statement  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I'll  have  them 
circulated. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hoii. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


MINAKI  LODGE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board,  further  to  his  statement 
a  moment  ago,  can  he  clarify  to  the  House 
if  the  government— particularly  himself  in  his 
own  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board— is  prepared  to  continue  to  recommend 
that  Mr.  Carey  be  kept  on  in  this  $15,000-a- 
year  position,  particularly  since  it  was  Mr. 
Carey's  administration  that  put  Minaki  Lodge 
in  a  situation  that  required  the  government 
to  buy  it  out  to  protect  its  own  investment 
of  $500,000?  The  government  has  since  spent 
$3.3  million  on  it;  it  is  still  losing  money 
and  is,  in  fact,  closed.  When  is  the  govern- 
ment going  to  cut  its  losses  and  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Carey?  It  seems  his  advice  is  not  produc- 
tive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  entire  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker  is  under  constant  review.  We  have 
a  manager  on  the  site  and  I  will  take  that 
matter  under  consideration  when  I  have  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  give  us  any  further  information  as 
to  whether  Minaki  will  be  opening  for  this 
summer  season  and,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board,  what  are  the  predictions 
as  to  the  continued  responsibility  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province  to  meet  the  bills  for 
keeping  it  going  even  as  a  closed-down  oper 
ation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  is,  as  I  indicated, 
closed  down.  The  main  lodge,  as  a  part  of 
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the  facility,  is  closed  down  for  the  summer 
months  because  of  the  redevelopment.  We 
have  a  study  going  on  at  the  present  time 
in  regard  to  marketability  and  viability  of  the 
facility  itself.  This  is  not  yet  concluded  and 
the  future  decisions  will  be  made  after  we 
have  that  information.  We  are  doing  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  federal  government  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E,  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Can  the 
minister  advise  whether  or  not  any  ministry 
of  his  government  has  approached  the  federal 
government  for  assistance,  either  through 
DREE  or  some  other  federal  agency,  to  bail 
it  out  of  this  misadventure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
to  bail  us  out,  because  we  are  convinced  this 
facility  in  northwestern  Ontario  is  desirable  as 
far  as  the  tourist  industry  is  concerned,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  that  industry— and 
everybody  in  the  area  thinks  so. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  a  white  elephant. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  It's  an 
albatross  around  their  necks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I,  for  one  from  southern 
Ontario,  am  prepared  to  do  something  for 
the  tourist  industry  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
if  they  indeed  are  not. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  What's  a 
closed-down  resort  doing  for  them? 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  one  way  to  waste  money 
—buy  an  albatross. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I'll  allow  this 
supplementary:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  people,  the  tourist  operators 
in  the  area,  consider  this  to  be  a  white  ele- 
phant and  would  like  to  see  the  money  the 
government  is  throwing  away  on  Minaki 
Lodge  spent  on  other  programmes  which  will 
affect  the  whole  tourist  industry  in  the  whole 
area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  believe  that  to 
be  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  will  find  out  soon 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  wonder  if 
we  could  get  the  permission  of  the  House  to 
revert  to  statements,  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  who  was  delayed  in  arriv- 


ing.  We'll  keep  track  of  the  time.   Do  we 
have  that  permission? 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  IN 
NORTHWESTERN  ONTARIO 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  up  to  date  on  the  progress  which 
we  in  the  Ontario  government  have  been 
making  with  respect  to  our  programme  with 
Bell  Canada  to  provide  telecommunications 
to  the  remote  communities  of  northwestern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  about  Shining  Tree? 

Hon,  Mr.  Bemier:  The  most  important 
point  I  should  make  at  this  time,  I  think,  is  to 
assure  members  that  the  project  is  proceed- 
ing very  well  and  is  on  schedule  to  the  end 
of  1977.  The  preliminary  work  on  the  Red 
Lake  to  Sandy  Lake  route  is  well  along  and 
some  of  Bell  Canada's  engineers  have  been 
travelling  in  the  area  in  preparation  for  the 
first  stages  of  actual  construction.  We  will  see 
action  and  results  on  that  route  over  the  next 
few  months. 

As  members  are  well  aware,  the  provision 
of  electrical  power  is  a  fundamental  require- 
ment of  a  programme  such  as  ours.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  Ontario  government  has 
attempted  to  co-ordinate  the  telecommunica- 
tions project  with  the  community  electrifica- 
tion schedule  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development  in  all 
those  communities  slated  to  receive  tele- 
communications. Reliable  communications 
service  demands  a  reliable  source  of  elec- 
trical power.  Diesel-electric  units  must  be  in- 
stalled in  duplicate  for  reliability  and  can  be 
made  available  for  communications  purposes 
only.  The  cost  of  diesel-electric  installations 
approximates  one-third  of  that  estimated  to 
electrify  the  average  northern  community, 
yet  such  installations  provide  no  other  bene- 
fit whatsoever  to  the  residents  of  the  com- 
mtmity. 

The  government  of  Ontario  was  convinced 
this  was  not  the  way  to  proceed.  We  felt  it 
would  be  completely  unacceptable  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  communities  slated  for  tele- 
communications to  place  additional  genera- 
tors in  their  conamunities  and  yet  deny  them 
access  to  power  for  other  purposes.  We  felt 
the  integration  of  community  electrification 
and  commimications  projects  could  produce 
substantial  social  and,  hopefully,  economic 
benefit  to  the  people  of  remote  northwestern 
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Ontario  and  that,  in  addition,  there  would 
be  a  commonsense  economic  saving  by  bring- 
ing the  provision  of  electrification  and  com- 
munications together  into  a  single  co-ordi- 
nated programme. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  we  approached  the 
federal  government  \vith,  as  we  saw  it,  the 
logical  suggestion  that  they  accelerate  their 
community  electrification  programme,  sched- 
uled at  present  to  be  completed  by  1983,  to 
coincide  with  our  telecommunications  pro- 
gramme. 

I  regret  to  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  understanding  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's position  as  contained  in  a  letter  from 
the  hon.  Judd  Buchanan,  Minister  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  is  that  it 
is  not  prepared  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
achieving  such  a  co-ordinated  approach.  This 
means  that  while  community  electrification 
will  be  extended  to  eight  communities— and 
these  are,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
knowledgeable  of  the  north.  Big  Trout  Lake, 
Fort  Hope,  Pikangikum,  Round  Lake,  Sandy 
Lake,  Lansdowne  House,  Webique  and  Bear- 
skin Lake,  which  will  go  ahead  before  1977, 
that  is,  in  time  to  co-ordinate  with  the  tele- 
communications project— the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  has 
refused  to  accelerate  electrification  in  the  re- 
maining communities  slated  for  telecommuni- 
cations. 

This,  in  turn,  means  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment now  sees  no  alternative  but  to  provide 
generating  capacity  dedicated  solely  to  the 
telecommunications  project  in  those  com- 
munities which  do  not  fit  into  the  current 
DIAND  electrification  schedule.  As  reason- 
able people,  we  cannot  countenance  the  un- 
necessarily expensive  duplication  of  facilities 
which  would  result  from  proceeding  in  any 
other  way. 

When  the  DIAND  programme  reaches 
these  communities,  the  dedicated  generators 
will  be  removed  and  Bell  Canada  will  pur- 
chase power  from  the  community  system. 

However,  while  this  describes  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  at  present,  we  are  continuing  to 
hope  the  federal  government  will  see  fit 
to  reassess  its  position  and  will,  in  fact, 
decide  to  accelerate  its  own  programme.  The 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Grossman),  has  written  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  along  these  lines,  urging  him  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  minister  going  to  sub- 
sidize the  cost  of  power?  It's  26  cents  a 
kilowatt. 


Mr.  Marteh  I  didn't  think  he  was  going 
to  give  us  a  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  extend  the  question 
period  by  4%  minutes.  Does  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  have  further  questions? 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  if  I  may. 

What  response  does  the  minister  make  to 
the  statements  that  have  appeared  in  print 
over  the  last  few  days  coming  from  regis- 
trars and  associated  registrars  of  provincially- 
assisted  universities  of  the  type  from  the 
associate  registrar  of  Trent  University?  He 
indicated,  "The  pressure  for  economic  sur- 
vival for  post-secondary  institutions  has  be- 
come such  an  obsession,  we  don't  know 
where  we  are  going.  We  are  so  transfixed  by 
economic  survival  that  we  don't  see  beyond 
Dec.  1." 

A  further  statement  of  the  same  type  by 
the  director  of  admissions  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  said,  "The  standards  of  the  high- 
school  systems  are  so  variable  that  students 
actually  change  schools  in  order  to  get  higher 
marks  to  assist  them  in  gaining  admission  to 
professional  courses." 

Is  the  minister  concerned  about  this  de- 
crease in  the  quality  of  education  and  its 
ntmifications  in  a  post-secondary  system, 
which  is  at  a  point,  we  are  told,  that  the 
post-secondary  system  will  not  even  reveal  its 
failure  rate? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
there  is  quite  a  variety  of  opinion,  both  on 
the  university  side  and  on  the  high-school 
side,  as  to  the  so-called  quality  of  secondary 
education  and,  I  guess,  primary  education. 
What  we  have  done,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  and  the 
Council  on  University  Affairs,  is  to  launch 
a  survey  into  this  whole  situation.  This 
started  several  weeks  ago. 

I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  the  present  formula  is  one  which  could 
lead  to  encouraging  students  who  might  not 
be  qualified  to  be  enrolled.  I  have  asked 
the  Council  on  University  Aff^airs,  in  con- 
junction with  the  universities  themselves,  to 
take  a  look  at  an  alteration  of  this  formula 
that  will  avoid  that  kind  of  incentive. 

On  the  other  point,  which  has  been  raised 
by  a  number  of  people  in  the  education  field, 
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that  with  a  higher  percentage  of  secondary 
students  going  on  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, chances  are  there  will  be  some  who  are 
not  as  brilliant  academically  as  others— a 
larger  number,  because  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  classes  is  going— that's  about  all  I 
can  say  at  this  point  in  time.  I  expect, 
though,  that  we  will  have  something  a 
little  firmer  when  our  current  co-operative 
survey  is  finished.  But  there  is  quite  a  variety 
of  opinion,  pro  and  con,  on  all  sides  of  the 
spectrum,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Since  the  policy  is  evi- 
dently leading  the  universities  to  look  at  the 
students  as  simply  warm  bodies  or,  as  they 
say,  BIUs,  is  there  going  to  be  some  change 
in  policy  before  the  next  academic  year 
begins  so  that  we  can  begin  moving  back 
toward  the  establishment  of  some  standards 
at  school-leaving,  following  grade  13,  for 
admission  and  continuing  success  at  the  uni- 
versity level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  be  very  surprised 
iF  we  were  able  to  make  any  change  before 
the  1975-1976  academic  term  which  starts 
this  fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  may  recall  that  when  I  asked 
the  Committee  on  University  Afi^airs  to  meet 
with  universities  last  fall  prior  to  Christmas, 
I  suggested  a  change  in  the  formula.  The 
reaction  from  the  university  community  was 
that  this  might  have  some  merit  but  it  was 
too  short  notice  for  them.  With  slip-year 
financing,  they  really  had  to  know  last 
November,  or  last  December  so  they  could 
do  their  planning  for  next  fall.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  complaints  the  university 
community  has  is  on  the  question  of  long- 
term  planning  and  knowing  what  its  financial 
resources  may  be  some  distance  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
supplementary:  When  does  the  minister  ex- 
pect to  have  some  resolution  of  this  problem 
so  that  universities  and  colleges  will  be 
funded  on  something  other  than  the  straight 
BIU  formula  which  is  based  on  their  eco- 
nomic need  to  survive?  Unless  they  have 
another  formula  they  will  go  to  the  warm- 
body,  BlU-type  of  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  afraid  I  can't  answer 
that  question  in  terms  of  time  at  the  moment, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  the  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Is  the 
minister  going  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
which  students  from  one  high  school  and 
students  from  another  who  have  identical 
marks  can  be  completely  diflFerent  in  the 
standards  they  attain?  Is  the  minister  going 
to  implement  some  sort  of  change  or  work 
with  the  Minister  of  Education  on  a  change 
so  there  is  a  standard  which  can  be  counted 
on  by  the  universities,  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment as  to  what  degree  of  qualification  the 
students  have  reached?  There  isn't  a  standard 


Hon.  R.  Welch  (Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation ) :  There  are  standards  now. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It's  difi^erent  from  one  high 
school  to  another. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  are  just  calling 
them  warm  bodies;  any  body  that  stays  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister with  his  answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  this  warm  body  BIU 
anyway? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  That  is  the 
way  the  member  treats  the  schools,  eh? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  this  fighting  Bill?  Is 
fighting  Bill  back  again? 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   That's  right. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We've  only  just  begun 
the  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
ber that  the  province,  through  the  then  Min- 
istry of  University  AfiFairs  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  in  1968,  I  believe,  invested 
some  $2  million  in  the  universities. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  gov- 
ernment had  a  lot  of  money  then.  It  threw 
it  all  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can  remember  the 
acronym,  the  SACU  tests  which  were  the 
standardized  tests  for  the  universities  to  ad- 
minister to  prospective  applicants.  The  uni- 
versities were  asked  to  take  this  over  which 
they  did.  Gradually  they  dropped  these  tests 
for  their  own  obviously  good  reasons- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  didn't  want  to  keep 
anybody  out  because  they  couldn't  afford  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —to  the  point  where  I 
think  now  none  of  the  universities  is  using 
any  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister,  rather 
than  using  academic  standards  as  a  smoke- 
screen for  restricting  enrolment,  consider  pro- 
viding special  funding  to  the  smaller  uni- 
versities, in  particular  the  two  bilingual  uni- 
versities in  the  province,  for  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  mem- 
ber knows,  we  are  doing  that  now  with  a 
special  provincial  bilingual  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition further  questions? 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Premier.  Since  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  contained  only  one  specific 
indication  of  legislation,  when  are  we  going 
to  get  that  bill  on  the  ombudsman? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  there  are  at  least  two  New 
Democratics  very  anxious  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  at  least  one  Liberal. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  won't  permit  him  to 
take  the  appointment.  When  are  we  going  to 
get  a  legislative  programme,  or  are  we  going 
to  continue  fiddling  around  here  while  the 
Premier  decides  whether  or  not  to  have  a 
spring  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  may  be,  in  his  customary 
form,  continuing  to  fiddle;  that's  his  judge- 
ment and  I  don't  quarrel  with  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  doesn't  know;  the 
Premier  is  not  here  very  often. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  is  very  consistent.  He 
is  really  one  of  the  best  fiddlers  I  know,  with- 
out any  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Also  a  fuddler. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  ready  to  do  some 
work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  assure  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  getting  very 
personal;  very  personal— direct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  really  didn't 
mean  it  that  way.  I  mean,  I'm  the  last  one 
to  become  personal. 


Mr.  Martel:  Is  he  waiting  for  the  polls? 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He  might 
be  the  last  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  haven't  said  an  unkind 
thing  about  the  member  for  St,  George  since 
she  has  been  here.  I  could  be  provoked  but 
I  shan't. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The 
Premier  may  be  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  getting  back  to 
what  I  think  was  the  question— when  is  the 
bill    coming    forward    with    respect    to    the 
ombudsman,  Mr,  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  won't  even  say  "in  the 
fullness  of  time,"  but  it  will  be  commg. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Since  ostensibly  we  are  here  to  do  the 
business  of  the  province  and  we  have  been 
here  eight  weeks,  isn't  it  about  time  we  had 
a  body  of  legislation  which  can  occupy  a 
reasonable  series  of  debates  and  the  proper 
work  of  the  province  instead  of  what  we  have 
had,  which  has  been  just  touches  of  material? 
It  looks  as  if  the  whole  thing  is  on  ice  until 
the  Premier  makes  up  his  mind.  Why  doesn't 
he  tell  us  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  body 
of  legislation  to  deal  with,  and  that  we  are 
either  going  to  have  an  election  or  we  are 
going  to  work  hard  and  come  back  in  the 
fall  for  something  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
speak  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition;  I 
think  I  have  been  working  rather  hard,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  all  along. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  the  Premier  has  been 
planting  trees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly,  I  planted  a 
tree.  I  planted  a  tree  the  other  day  in  that 
former  municipality  of  Cooksville  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Canada.  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
important  occasion.  If  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  is  opposed  to  trees  and  the  Bo)' 
Scouts- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  give  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fact,  I  am  going  to 
write  all  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Nickel  Belt 
and  say  the  member  doesn't  like  them  an)' 
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more.  He  doesn't  like  the  Boy  Scouts.  I  have 
to  tell  the  member  something— he  should  be 
in  support  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  they  are  a 
great  organization.  Don't  go  on  the  record— I 
appeal  to  the  member's  leader- 
Interjection  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier  and  Joe  Fabbro. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now,  could  we  go  back  to 
the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —don't  go  on  the  record 
as  being  against  the  Boy  Scouts,  that  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  make. 

Mr.  Lewi"::  Did  the  Premier  notice  how 
silly  he  looked  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning  in  saying  he  is  opposed  to  family 
unity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  I  was  which? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  he  was  opposed  to  family 
unity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
family  unity;  I  am  all  in  favour  of  family 
unity. 

Nfr.  Speaker:  Order  please;  that  is  not  a 
supplementary  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  of  course  it  is  not. 
You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  will  be  coming 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  Ruston:  We  were  to  get  it  last  week, 

as  us\ial. 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  It  will  be  revealed  to  the 
members  opposite  as  the  bills  are  introduced. 
I  know  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
anxious  to  see  a  great  deal  of  controversial 
legislative  programming. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  the  bills  we  are 
worried  about,  it  is  the  appointment, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  Premier  let  me  know 
in  advance  when  he's  tackling  the  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  may  have  a 
riding  or  two  he  has  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  so  much  the  riding, 
it  s  the  internal  problems. 

Hon.  T,  L,  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Which  is  the  second  one? 


Mr.  R.  F.  NLxon:  It  is  the  leader. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
They're  drawing  straws, 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  of  them  is  an  elected 
incumbent  and  one  of  them  is  non-elected. 
The  minister  can  think  of  them  both?  Good, 


FAMILY  LAW  REFORM 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  of  the  Attorney 
General,  apart  from  reforming  or  removing 
some  of  the  anomalies  in  the  legislation,  how 
is  it  that  after  10  months  he  can  bring  back 
a  bill  on  family  law  which  fails  to  deal 
with  the  two  fundamental  requirements:  No, 
1,  the  question  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  marriage  partnership;  and  No.  2,  the 
question  of  the  matrimonial  home?  How  is  it 
possible  that  he  has  failed  to  deal  with  those 
two  matters  when  everyone  from  the  Ontario 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  to  God 
knows  how  many  other  groups  have  implored 
him  to  deal  with  those  above  all  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
introduced  last  June  by  my  predecessor,  the 
bill  was  introduced  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  eliciting  comment,  criticism  and  obser- 
vation. I  must  say  the  public  and  various 
associations  within  that  sector  were,  in  fact, 
very  generous  with  their  views  and  we  have 
perused  them,  examined  them  very  carefully— 

Mr.  Bounsall:  And  have  responded  to  none 
of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  it  would  appear 
that  one  of  the  most  important  segments  of 
the  whole  concept,  not  of  only  the  matri- 
monial home  but  of  the  family  itself,  is  the 
supportive  role  of  the  parent.  That  study— 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ontario  Law  Re- 
form Commission— will  be  tendered  by  me  as 
soon  as  it  is  received  from  the  printers.  I 
was  advised  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  near  the 
end  of  April.  I  have  since  been  advised  by 
the  chairman  that  the  anticipated  date  is 
May  12. 

You  cannot  take  these  individual  assets  and 
deal  with  them  specifically  on  that  basis.  You 
must  take  the  family  home,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  asset  any  family  acquires,  and  look 
at  that  particular  type  of  asset,  along  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  on  the  supportive  role  of  the 
parent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  a  stall,  a  deliberate  stall. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  not  a  stall.  I  tell 
the  hon.  member— and  he  can  check  it  with 
his  colleagues— you  cannot  simply  take  one 
asset  like  the  matrimonial  home  and  say, 
"Here's  how  we  do  it:  We  split  it  right  down 
the  centre"  and  that's  it. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Why  not?  I 
don't  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  in 
the  process,  does  the  minister  not  reject  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  already  made,  both  on 
the  matrimonial  home  and  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  marriage  relationship?  How  is 
it  that  in  the  eliciting  of  opinions  from  all 
of  these  groups,  pursuant  to  Bill  117,  there 
was  never  any  suggestion  from  government 
that  the  minister  would  fail  to  deal  with  these 
two  aspects  until  he  had  received  the  next 
report  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion? That  was  never  suggested  until  this 
moment  in  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  may  not  have  been 
suggested,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  very  obvious 
that  it  is  required.  You  cannot  take  one  single 
asset  and  deal  with  it  in  isolation- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  they  were  able  to  do  so 
up  to  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  then,  when  your 
reconmiendations  come  in  on  the  supportive 
role  of  the  parent,  find  that  you  have  to  vary 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  supplementary:  Isn't  the 
minister  aware  that  the  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission report  of  a  year  ago  February  said 
that  all  assets  acquired  since  marriage,  in- 
cluding the  matrimonial  home,  should  be 
divided  equally  between  both  spouses  upon 
a  divorce? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  according  to  a  formula 
that  was  all  set  out. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Why  hasn't  the  minister 
implemented  that?  Why  isn't  that  set  out  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What's  wrong  with  the  minister? 
Why  is  he  stalling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  stalling  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  certainly  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
point  out  to  my  friends  across  the  House 
that  one  receives  and  reads  the  recommenda- 


tions  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion. They  are  not  engraved  in  stone;  they 
are  merely  observations- 
Mr.  Lewis:  In  addition  to  the  Law  Reform 
Commission,  Laura  Sabia— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Community  of  prop- 
erty is  not  the  answer,  my  friend,  to  a  very 
involved  situation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  have  had  it  for  six  or 
seven  years  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Community  of  property 
works  so  poorly  in  other  jurisdictions  that 
most  people  opt  out  of  it  by  pre-marriagej 
contracts.  That  is  how  successful  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on.  The  minister  is 
avoiding  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  any  further  questions? 


RACISM 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  another  question,  if 
I  may,  of  the  Attorney  General. 

In  view  of  the  very  serious  charges  that 
were  made  by  the  Jamaican  High  Commis- 
sioner over  the  weekend  about  the  behaviour 
of  some  members  of  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Police— he  said,  and  I  quote:  "There 
are  elements  in  the  police  which  are  ex- 
tremely racist,  uncultured  and  inhuman," 
referring  to  their  relationships  with  the  black 
community— and  in  terms  of  the  obvious 
tensions  that  are  growing  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  other  urban  centres,  has  the 
Attorney  General  yet  sat  down  with  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Commission  to 
take  a  look  at  the  relationships,  as  they  view 
them,  to  ask  them  to  detail  with  them  the 
behaviour— pro  or  con,  I  know  not  which— 
of  the  police  to  ask  them  to  study,  to  in- 
vestigate or  to  deal  with  the  obviously 
deeply  felt  complaints  that  are  coming  in- 
creasingly from  the  black  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
met  with  the  Jamaican  Canadian  Association 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  this  being  one  of 
them.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  at  which 
certain  senior  law  officers  in  my  ministry 
were  in  attendance,  I  have  had  certain  allega- 
tions investigated  to  see  in  fact  if  the  allega- 
tions were  correct  as  put  forward.  I  have  not 
yet  received  a  report  on  those.  I  expect  to 
have  it  very  shortly.  There  were  three  major 
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allegations  made  by  the  gentlemen  I  met 
with  some  two  or  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
I  have  met  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police  Commission.  I  met  with  them,  I 
believe,  prior  to  this  particular  meeting  with 
the  Jamaican  Canadian  Association.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  at  any  length,  other  than 
having  met  one  or  two  of  them  socially 
since  then,  but  I  have  said  I  would  be  meet- 
ing with  them  on  it  because  I  agree  there  are 
some  very  serious  allegations.  I  hope  they  are 
not  correct,  but  I  must  look  into  them  to 
see  if  in  fact  the  allegations  are  true. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  the  assumption  that  he 
will  pursue  it  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police  Commission,  can  I  also  ask  the  Attor- 
ney General,  since  the  newly  appointed  head 
of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission, 
Mr.  Symons,  has  just  issued  a  statement 
condemning  the  proliferation  of  publications 
demeaning  Ontario's  visible  minorities,  has 
Ontario  undertaken  any  prosecutions  under 
the  hate  literature  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Code  of  1970,  I  believe?  Does  he 
not  think  it  is  perhaps  time  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  to  intervene,  when  the  chief 
civil  servant  in  this  area  has  already  ex- 
pressed his  concern,  when  the  racist  slogans 
continue  to  appear,  chalked  and  painted  on 
walls  of  churches  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  city,  when  Bell  Canada  continues  to  have 
its  communication  used  for  the  recitation  of 
foul  and  obscene  racist  messages?  Does  he 
not  think  it's  time  for  the  government  to 
begin  to  move  in,  publicly,  either  to  prosecute 
or  to  make  some  statements  about  what's 
happening  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
actually  two  problems  described  by  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party.  One  is  where 
hoardings  and  this  sort  of  thing  are  painted 
with  hate  types  of  slogans  by  persons  un- 
known. Of  course,  if  the  police  were  aware 
of  who  put  those  slogans  up  there— usually 
with  an  aerosol  paint  can— then  the  people 
would  be  apprehended  and  charged,  at  least 
with  wilful  damage,  if  not  under  the  other 
sections  of  the  Code  which  might  apply. 

Ths  second  part  of  the  question  really 
deals  with  these  messages  in  the  form  of  tele- 
phone messages  and/or  printed  documents, 
types  of  newspapers  or  brochures  that  would 
appear  to  be  very  much  racist  in  their  views, 
directed  toward  one  or  more  races.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  there  are  none  of 
these  which  have  been  printed  and  have 
come  to  our  attention  which  we  haven't 
looked  at.  We  look  at  them  all  to  see  if,  in 
fact,  a  prosecution  should  be  laid.  I  can  tell 


the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that 
in  many  instances,  regretful  though  it  might 
seem  to  all  of  us  in  this  room,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  my  law  officers  that  a  prosecution  would 
not  succeed  because  of  the  exceptions  set 
forth  in  the  Code  itself  dealing  with  comment 
on  social  issues  and  so  on.  I  don't  have  it 
before  me  so  I  can't  quote  it. 

I'm  very  concerned  about  it,  and  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  everyone  around  this  House. 
It  indicates  a  certain  singularity  of  aim  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  province.  We  look  at  them  all, 
but  I'm  sorry  to  say  is  the  opinion  we  have 
had  so  far.  I  believe  there  has  been  one 
prosecution,  which  resulted  in  acquittal.  I 
stand  to  be  corrected  on  that,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  in  discussing  this,  that  it  was  reported 
there  was  one  prosecution  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  last  question  then 
of  the  Premier,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
positive  myself  about  it.  In  light  of  what  is 
being  written,  in  light  of  what  is  being  said, 
in  light  of  the  Jamaican  High  Commissioner's 
concern  and  the  obvious  anxiety  of  the  black 
community  and  the  extremism  of  some  tiny 
segments  of  the  white  community,  is  there 
any  initiative,  legal  or  otherwise,  that  the 
government  might  take  to  begin  to  show  the 
world  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  sit  back 
while  all  of  this  occurs— perhaps  by  way  of 
an  Ontario  government  response  to  the  green 
paper  on  immigration,  which  this  government 
referred  to  in  its  Throne  Speech,  which  has 
obviously  triggered  a  great  deal  of  the  racial 
or  incipient  racist  sympathy—  and  speak  for 
the  government  and  for  the  people  of  the 
province  in  that  process,  making  our  views 
clear?  I,  like  everybody  else,  search  for  an 
avenue  and  feel  it  getting  out  of  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all 
of  us  share  this  very  genuine  concern.  I 
think,  in  tei-ms  of  legislation,  there  probably 
isn't  any  solution  there.  I  think  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  not  just  its  powers 
but  the  route  that  it  can  go,  is  one  avenue 
open  to  us  obviously;  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Code.  I  think  really  we're  looking  at  what 
is  an  attitude,  hopefully,  on  the  part  of  very 
few  people  in  this  province.  I  doubt  that 
it's  one  that  pohtical  people  or  people  in  the 
public  area  can  comment  on  and  make 
speeches  about,  which  has  been  done  recently. 

In  terms  of  a  specific  initiative,  as  I  say, 
as  it  relates  to  legislation,  we  haven't  really 
dstermined  that  there  is  anything  that  can 
be  done.  I  would  just  further  state,  Mr. 
Speaker,    I    read    the    observations    over    the 
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weekend.  They  gave  me  great  concern.  The 
Attorney  General  has  already  initiated  certain 
discussions  and  investigations  and,  hopefully 
—and  I'm  sure  we  all  share  this— those  alle- 
gations will  turn  out  to  be  unfounded. 

While  in  today's  society  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  what  people  think  or 
feel,  I  have  always  felt  here  in  this  province 
that  people  of  every  race,  colour  and  creed 
were  welcome  as  contributing  members  of 
our  society.  I  would  like  to  feel  that  is  the 
view  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ontario 
citizens.  I  honestly  believe  it  is. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  much 
involved  with  it,  and  if  we  have  any  further 
statements  or  thoughts  to  present  to  the 
House,  either  the  Attorney  General  or  myself 
will  be  doing  so. 


LEAD  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  very  short  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  What  has 
he  done  about  Toronto  Refiners  and  Smelt- 
ers? Has  he  proceeded  with  his  ministerial 
order?  Has  he  given  them  a  further  extension 
of  time? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  have  a 
meeting  with  them  and  we  are  going  over 
the  control  order  that  we  sent  out.  We  really 
haven't  yet   finalized   the  final  control  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary: 
How  is  it  that,  since  he  gave  them  an  ex- 
tension until  April  29  to  finalize  the  control 
order,  it  is  now  well  into  the  month  of  May 
and  it  is  still  not  finalized?  Why  is  he  so 
generous  to  the  lead  emissions  of  Toronto 
Refiners  and  Smelters?  When  is  he  going  to 
pull  himself  together  to  deal  with  them  as 
they  should  be  dealt  with? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we're  giv- 
ing no  concessions  to  them  at  all.  We  met 
with  them  to  discuss  the  control  order,  the 
costs  of  the  control  order,  and  how  effective 
the  controls  would  be.  After  meeting  with 
them  again  we  will  draft  a  final  control 
order. 

Mr.  Lewis:   It  goes  on  forever,  doesn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Newman:  No,  it  doesn't.  The 
orders  are  already  out. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Forever  and  forever. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Why  ii 
the  minister  afraid  of  Outerbridge? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  Look  at  the  ones  that 
are  already  out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  always  backing 
away   from  the  lead  problem  in  Toronto. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   please.   The   member 
for  Renfrew  Soutli. 


CLOSING  OF  RCA  PLANTS 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pre- 
mier which,  perhaps,  might  better  be  put  to 
the  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough). 
However,  since  he  is  busy  at  a  meeting,  I 
will  put  it  to  the  Premier. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  RCA  has  an- 
nounced it  will  either  be  selling  or  closing 
its  Renfrew  and  Owen  Sound  plants,  would 
he  assure  my  constituents  and  this  House 
that  negotiations  among  the  government  of 
Canada  in  Ottawa,  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
the  government  of  Ontario  and  the  city  of 
Pembroke  with  regard  to  a  designation,  or  a 
development  agreement,  will  be  proceeded 
with  with   all   possible   speed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
that  this  will  be  done.  I  had  the  pleasure 
yesterday  of  spending  some  time  in  that 
great  riding  in  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Martel:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
South  asks  the  question  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  two  or  three  con- 
cerns were  registered.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  the  government  wall  pursue  this 
very  aggressively. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  House  that  while  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's riding  at  a  school  opening,  which  I  used 
to  do  rather  regularly,  one  of  the  encouraging 
parts  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
when  the  Bishop  of  Pembroke  referred  to  the 
very  postive  concept  of  Family  Unity  month, 
with  no  prompting  whatsoever  from  the 
Premier  of  this  province. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Supplementary: 
Could  I  ask  the  Premier  if  he  would  give  the 
same  assurance  to  the  employees  of  the 
Sylvania  plant  in  Cornwall,  which  is  about 
to  be  closed  this  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
the  member  for  Renfrew  South  was  asking 
for  an  assurance  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
employees.  Obviously  that  is  his  prime  con- 
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cern,  and  I'm  sure  it's  a  concern  that  we  all 
share.  As  I  understood  his  question,  he  was 
referring  to  the  possibility  of  ihaving  that 
area  designated  for  particular  assistance.  This, 
of  course,  we  have  already  done  with  the 
city  of  Cornwall,  which  has  evolved  a  very 
significant  commitment  from  this  government 
and  from  the  government  of  Canada,  and 
which  has  done  a  great  deal  to  assist  the 
economic  life  of  that  particular  part  of  the 
province  already. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 


HYDRO  BLOCK 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet.  In  the  continuing  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Irvine),  could  we 
hear  what,  if  any,  breakdown  in  land  costs 
has  been  approved  by  Management  Board 
for  the  Hydro  block,  so  that  this  government 
may  keep  its  commitment  of  1971  to  the 
people  of  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
is  not  before  me  and  my  Doard,  but  I  will 
refer  it  to  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


OPP  COMPLEMENT  IN  PICKLE 
LAKE  AREA 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Government  Services.  Is  he  aware  that 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  are  five  short 
of  a  complement  in  the  Pickle  Lake,  Central 
Patricia  area,  and  does  he  understand  that 
the  reason  for  the  shortage  of  complement  is 
the  inability  of  his  ministry  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing?  Is  the  minister  pursuing  this, 
and  what  time  frame  has  he  for  providing 
those  necessary  houses  for  the  OPP? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  a  pro- 
gramme that  we  have  this  year  for  the  supply 
of  certain  houses  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Solicitor  General  for  the  OPP  in  certain  re- 
mote areas.  I  do  not  recall  off-hand  any 
houses,  beyond  that  list,  for  the  Pickle  Lake 
area.  I  will  certainly  look  into  it  and  get  the 
hon.  member  the  answer.  My  estimates  were 
here  on  Friday  and  vdll  probably  be  back 
later  this  week.  Maybe  we  could  discuss  it 
then,  if  I  don't  get  the  answer  beforehand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  ARSENIC  REPORT 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Enviromnent.  Does  he  recall  a  question  I 
asked  of  him  a  few  weeks  ago  regarding 
arsenic  that  was  emitted  from  the  Canada, 
Metal  Co.  plant?  In  the  same  vein,  is  he 
aware  of  a  recent  report  by  the  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co.,  of  Midland,  Mich.,  indicating  a 
significant  increase  in  respiratory  cancer  was 
found  among  employees  exposed  to  arsenic? 
Further,  the  report  predicts  that  respiratory 
malignancy  deaths  for  exposed  workers  will 
exceed  more  than  six  times  the  rate  for  un- 
exposed persons?  Is  the  minister  aware  of 
that  report? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
sure  I'm  aware  of  that  specific  report,  but  I'm 
aware  of  many  reports  on  it.  I  certainly  will 
be  glad  to  look  into  this.  Maybe  the  member 
would  like  to  send  his  copy  over. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  will  do  that. 

Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  minis- 
ter aware  of  a  second  report  by  Allied  Chem- 
ical that  indicates  the  precautions  that  have 
been  taken  in  American  plants  to  protect 
workers,  including  abandoning  the  production 
of  solid  arsenic  pesticides  and  herbicides,  the 
decontamination  of  idle  equipment,  special 
precautions  upon  delivery  of  arsenicals, 
aggressive  air  sampling  programmes  and  a 
lifetime  monitoring  programme  for  exposed 
employees  and  retirees? 

Will  the  minister  report  to  this  House  on 
the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  which  his 
ministry  is  achieving  to  get  the  same  kind  of 
protection  for  Canadian  workers? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
member  is  talking  about  emissions  from  die 
plants,  as  he  knows,  we've  put  certain  equip- 
ment in  many  of  the  gold  mines,  which  are 
more  polluting  with  arsenic.  We  are  vw>rking 
with  all  the  companies  as  far  as  abatement 
equipment  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  arsenic 
emissions  are  concerned.  We  are  very  much 
concerned  and  alvi^ys  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


ALGONQUIN  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  the  minister  aware,  despite  the 
assurances  he  gave  a  month  and  a  half  ago, 
that  70  teaching  jobs  are  threatened  by  the 
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current  budget  of  Algonquin  College,  which 
is  to  be  considered  by  the  board  this  week? 
Is  the  government  prepared  to  make  any 
financial  arrangement  at  all  to  accommodate 
the  extraordinary  additional  costs  of  Algon- 
quin services  which  are  causing  these  prob- 
lems right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  informa- 
tion I  have  is  that  there  will  be  some  an- 
nouncement perhaps  today  or  in  the  next 
two  or  three  days  about  the  plans  for  Algon- 
quin in  the  fall.  The  situation  they  have  come 
across  is  virtually  what  was  suggested  in  the 
first  place,  that  tiiey  are  not  in  any  particular 
crisis  and  that  any  adjustments  will  be  quite 
minor.  If  the  hon.  member  will  wait  for  a 
few  days,  I  think  he  will  find  out  that  that 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  explain  how  the  quality 
ot  teaching  at  Algonquin  can  be  maintained, 
given  the  fact  they  have  had  to  use  up  all  of 
their  reserves  this  past  year  in  order  to  meet 
last  year's  deficits  and  are  now  preparing  to 
cut  back  10  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  understand  the  report  which 
was  commissioned  by  ourselves  with  Al- 
gonquin is  being  acted  upon.  They  have  found 
they  are  able  to  make  some  adjustments  and 
that  their  situation  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  other  colleges,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
better. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  a  great  government 
they  are  running  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  has  the  answer  to  a 
previous  question. 


OTTAWA  CENTRE  FOR  THE  RETARDED 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  R.  S. 
Smith)  asked  me  a  question  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  funding  for  the  resource  centre 
at  Ottawa  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  Ottawa  resource  centre  which  pro- 
vides services  to  the  mentally  retarded  has 
been  given  temporary  funding  and  its  future 
role  is  presently  being  assessed  by  the  com- 
munity group  through  the  working  group- 
that  is,  specifically,  the  Ottawa  Association 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  There  are  some 
ongoing  discussions  about  its  future  role  but 
temporary  assistance  had  been  given  in  the 
meantime. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister aware  that  the  working  group  in  Ottawa 
has  rejected  any  further  funding  by  a  vote 
of  three  to  one  in  which  three  persons  ab- 
stained, two  had  left  and  four  other  members 
were  absent  on  the  day?  Will  he  instruct  the 
Ottawa  working  group  to  give  this  serious 
consideration  rather  than  the  back-of-the-hand 
treatment  it  has  had  until  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't 
aware  they  had  rejected  it.  My  imderstand- 
ing  is  that  they  had  been  given  temporary 
funding  for  the  next  two  months  while  they 
were  assessing  the  future  role.  I'd  be  glad  to 
look  further  into  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister aware  that  funding  runs  out  at  the  end 
of  May  and  that  Toronto  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  province  have  assessment  services  for 
adult  retarded  which  are  now  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  Ottawa  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  be 
pleased  to  give  further  consideration  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


REFORESTATION  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources on  forest  regeneration,  ironic  perhaps 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Premier  was  out 
planting  one  tree  on  the  weekend. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  the  10-year  regeneration 
programme  is  behind  by  close  to  200,000  acres 
in  regeneration?  Will  the  minister  table  in  the 
Legislature  the  document  from  his  forest  re- 
generation staff  to  the  government  indicating 
it  has  to  increase  the  forest  regeneration  pro- 
gramme or  we  will  run  out  of  the  timber  we 
need  within  a  25-  or  40-year  span? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  member  is  aware  of  a  new  thrust  we  have 
taken  in  the  regeneration  programme  which 
we  started  some  three  years  ago.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  to  him  that  that  particular  plan, 
of  course,  is  to  have  regenerated  at  the  end 
of  the  10  years  all  of  the  cut  that  requires 
treatment  each  year.  Granted,  we  are  not 
going  quite  as  fast  as  we  would  like;  I  think 
there  is  a  slight  deficit— I  don't  think  it  is  as 
high  as  the  member  relates.  Nevertheless  we 
are  moving  ahead  and  our  plans  for  1975-1976 
will  be  released  during  the  course  of  my 
estimates  when  I  will  bring  all  the  members 
up  to  date  as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 
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As  to  the  policy  option  which  I  think  the 
member  was  referring  to— 

Mr.  Reid:  Pohcy  papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Policy  papers?  I'll  give 
this  some   consideration,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Reid:  One  supplementary  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  minister  is 
spending  only  one-tenth  of  the  revenues  he 
raised  by  way  of  Crown  dues  on  reforestation? 
Will  the  minister  table  in  the  Legislature  his 
10-year  programme  with  the  figures  of  the 
amount  of  acreage  to  be  regenerated  and  the 
amount  of  acres  which  have  been  regenerated 
by  his  department  up  to  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  member  is  aware  we  doubled  the  dues  for 
Crown  timber  last  year  and  this  should  bring 
in  revenue  well  in  excess  of  $26  million  or 
$27  million  in  this  particular  year.  Certainly  I 
would  be  glad  to  review  those  figures  which 
the  member  has  requested. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  is  not  putting  it 
back  into  the  forest,  though. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Since  the  survival  rate  of  the 
nlanting  stock  has  been  so  miserable— down 
by  as  much  as  30  per  cent— will  the  minister 
prevail  upon  many  of  the  prime  users  of  the 
timber  in  the  province  to  embark  upon  strip 
cutting  rather  than  the  clear-cutting  method 
for  natural  regeneration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  already  made  this  step  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  many  of  the  large  licensees  we  are 
moving  in  this  direction.  In  specific  areas 
where  the  ground  and  the  soil  conditions  are 
correct,  we  do  go  into  natural  regeneration 
which  is  strip  cutting,  to  which  the  member 
refers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 


FOG  IN  SUDBURY  AREA 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment:  When  is  he  going  to  table 
the  report  on  the  fog  conditions  at  Inco?  Is 
he  aware  that  L.  W.  Fitz  of  his  staff  has  stated 
that  implementating  the  rectification  of  that 
problem  will  not  be  completed  by  fall,  as  the 
minister  advised  the  House  several  weeks  ago 
would  occur? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at 
that  time  in  the  House  I  indicated  I  felt  Inco 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  situation.  We 
have  now  substantiated  the  fact  that  it  is.  We 
are  working  with  Inco  on  a  new  scrubber  in 
that  area.  We  are  hoping  it  will  be  in  place 
this  fall  as  I  was  anticipating  when  I  first  gave 
the  information,  on  the  data  I  have.  Certainly 
we  are  moving  with  all  expediency  to  get  this 
equipment  installed.  I  would  be  very  hopeful 
that  we  get  it  installed  as  quickly  as  possible 
—maybe  not  quite  as  early  as  I  originally 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Martel:  Can  the  minister  give  me  the 
date  when  he  will  present  the  report  to  the 
House? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Martel:  What  date  does  he  intend 
to  release  the  report? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  just  an  internal 
report  in  our  ministry.  The  member  is  wel- 
come to  see  it.  There  is  nothing  to  hide  in 
the  report  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  ministry  has  been  backing 
the  Inco  relationship  for  10  years.  It  is  time 
we  saw  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  no.  It's  there,  it's 
public  information.  We  don't  hide  items  like 
that.  Sure,  if  the  member  wants  to  have  a 
look  at  it,  he's  welcome  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York 
Centre. 


PART-TIME  STUDENT  DIPLOMAS 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Why 
is  the  cost  of  earning  a  two-year  diploma  for 
a  part-time  student  $1,200,  while  a  full- 
time  student  has  to  pay  only  $500  for  a 
diploma?  Why  does  the  ministry  allow  this 
tremendous  discrepancy  against  the  part-time 
student,  when  we're  supposed  to  be  encourag- 
ing them  to  return  and  improve  their  ability 
by  being  able  to  get  easily  into  the  educa- 
tional system?  But  it's  $1,200  for  the  part- 
time  student  for  a  diploma  and  $500  for 
a   full-time— why   the    discrepancy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  would  give  me  the  details,  I  would 
be  glad  to  look  into  it.  Is  he  talking  about 
fees? 
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Mr.  Deacon:  The  minister  just  has  to  look 
up  what  the  colleges  require. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Could  he  give  me  the 
instance? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Yes,  it's  the  standard  fee  in 
all  colleges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'll  get  the  details  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

HAMILTON  DUMP  SITE 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment.  Will  the  minister  give  public 
assurance  to  the  people  in  the  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  region,  who  are  concerned  about 
the  location  of  a  garbage  dump,  that  the 
Environmental  Hearing  Board  be  ordered  to 
hear  all  aspects  of  the  eflPect  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  that  there  is  no  way  he  would 
proceed  by  order  in  council  or  by  any  other 
method  to  circumvent  that  section  of  the  Act? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  every  ap- 
plication that  is  made  for  a  sanitary  landfill 
site  by  any  organization,  municipality  or  an 
individual  is  subject  to  an  environmental 
hearing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question:  The 
minister  is  aware,  of  course,  that  the  minister 
does  have  powers  under  certain  emergency 
situations  not  to  hold  such  a  hearing.  I 
na.]\y  want  on  the  record  some  guarantee 
that  that  power  will  not  be  exercised  in  order 
to  circumvent  the  holding  of  a  hearing  into 
this  particular  application. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  well 
aware  that  I  have  that  power,  but  I  don't 
think  I've  used  it  since  I've  been  the  min- 
ister. I  think  we  have  had  a  hearing  on 
every  application,  and  I  would  anticipate  a 
hearing  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 


LIQUOR  LICENCES 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations.  Since  his  government  is 
now  on  an  advertising  campaign  to  try  to 
talk  the  people  out  of  drinking  so  much,  why 
<loes  he  not  carry  it  out  himself  with  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board?  On  May  3,  according 
to  its  weekly  report,  it  approved  56  licences 
for  new  outlets.  How  is  the  government  going 


to    stop    people    from   drinking   when    it    ap- 
proves 56  new  outlets  in  one  week? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  hon.  member  misunder- 
stands the  reason  for  the  Minister  of  Health's 
(Mr.  Miller)  education  programme.  He  isn't 
trying  to  stop  people  from  drinking,  he's  try- 
ing to  encourage  moderation  in  drinking. 

Mr.  Reid:  Re-election  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 


CANADIAN  FILMS 

Mr:  Samis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
Could  he  tell  me  what  stand  his  ministry  is 
taking  with  regard  to  federal  inquiries- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  we  cannot 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Samis:  —about  imposing  provincial 
quotas  on  theatres  regarding  the  showing  of 
Canadian  films?  Has  he  replied  affirmatively? 
Is  the  minister  taking  a  stand  on  that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw 
that  news  report  and  I  don't  know  where  they 
got  the  opinion  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It 
certainly  didn't  come  from  my  ministry,  be- 
cause we  haven't  been  asked. 

Mr.  Samis:  Could  I  ask  if  the  ministry  is 
taking  a  stand  on  that  suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
haven't  been  asked  to  take  a  stand  on  it,  and 
therefore  I  can't  even  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Samis:  Does  he  have  a  stand? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  was  on  that  select  com- 
mittee. Don't  come  around  with  that  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  minister  against  Cana- 
dian content? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  and  I'm  against 
violence. 

Mr.  Martel:  Wasn't  he  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 
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FAMILY  LAW  REFORM  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  reform  certain  Laws 
Founded  upon  Marital  or  Family  Relation- 
ships. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  an  awful  bill  to  bring 
in.  It  is  a  travesty,  this  bill.  This  bill  should 
not  be  introduced.  It  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
Ontario  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
The  minister  is  afraid  of  the  male  backlash, 
that  is  what  he  is  afraid  of.  He  calls  it  the 
male  backlash  when  he  talks  privately  to 
these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  a  Bob  Welch  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  Bob  Welch  bill  is  right; 
strictly  a  Bob  Welch  creation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
it  is  very  aggravating,  and  if  you  weren't  a 
male  you'd  understand  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  debate  on  this  estimate 
adjourned  last  Tuesday  evening,  I  was  cut 
off  in  mid-flight,  so  to  speak.  I  was  about 
half  way  through  a  five-minute  recap  on  the 
farm  income  protection  proposals,  and  I  was 
a  little  puzzled,  because  for  some  reason  or 
other  I  had  aroused  the  minister  so  much 
that  it  was  difiicult  to  persuade  him  not  to 
reply  to  my  incomplete  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  would  allow  the  Chair  to 
interrupt  in  order  that  we  could  have  a  little 
more  order  and  less  noise,  so  that  we  could 
continue  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Will  the  hon. 
member  continue  please? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  the  risk  of  at  the  most 
some  fi\'e  minutes'  repetition,  because  I  think 
I  had  covered  only  five  minutes  of  the  recap, 
I   want   to   go  back   and  review  it,   because 


quite  frankly  this  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  this  year.  What  I  wanted  to 
do  was  briefly  review  the  detail  of  the  BC 
plan,  which  has  become  the  model  for  most 
of  the  discussion  in  Ontario  on  a  comparable 
kind  of  thing  for  this  province,  but  I  want  to 
do  it  with  a  focus  on  the  cost,  because  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  mib  of  the  matter. 

In  British  Columbia  they  are  spending  this 
year,  according  to  current  calculations,  some 
$26  million  or  $27  million  to  cover  a  number 
of  plans  which  include  dairy  products,  fruit, 
field  tomatoes,  pigs,  broiler  hatching  egg  pro- 
ducers, greenhouse  tomatoes  and  cucumbers, 
cattle— a  proposal  which  the  minister  indi- 
cated had  some  flexibility  or  variation  in  it, 
but  I  think  it  is  still  going  to  be  covered— 
and  commercial  eggs.  Under  very  active  con- 
sideration at  the  moment  are  turkeys,  broilers 
and  the  raspberry  products. 

Indeed,  in  talking  with  Jack  Hfll  of  the 
OF  A,  for  example,  who  was  out  visiting  BC 
in  March,  his  report  is  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  BC  says  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  have  no  fewer  than  20  plans  on  the 
books,  so  to  speak,  ready  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  benefits,  if  and  when  they 
see  fit  to  do  so.  It  looks  as  though  within  a 
matter  of  three  years  or  a  little  more  you  are 
going  to  have  almost  90  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
voluntarily  moving  into  this  kind  of  a  plan. 

May  I  just  go  back  briefly  to  a  comment  of 
the  minister  when  he-and  perhaps  it  was  un- 
witting or  it  wasn't  his  intention— I  think 
misrepresented  rather  seriously  the  whole  ap- 
proach of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
when  he  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  agricul- 
tural ministers  some  months  ago  in  Ottawa 
the  BC  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  pleadirig 
to  be  bailed  out  of  this  because  they  were  in 
beyond  their  depth.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
simply  is  not  the  case. 

I  reiterate:  By  the  end  of  the  year  they 
expect  to  have  20  plans  available  for  the 
farmers  to  accept  voluntarily,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, rather  than  the  eight  or  nine  or  10,  if 
you  take  those  that  are  in  various  stages  of 
development  or  acceptance  at  the  present 
time.  So  let's  not  draw  any  red  herrings  across 
the  trail  that  British  Columbia  is  desperately 
seeking  to  be  bailed  out.  British  Columbia  is 
going  to  go  this  alone. 

From  my  own  personal  discussions  and  our 
research  people's  discussions  with  Dave 
Stupich  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  he  is  con- 
vinced the  federal  proposal  is  really  so  difii- 
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cult  to  understand  and  so  little  different  from 
the  old  Act,  to  which  the  current  bill  is  really 
ust  a  series  of  amendments,  that  as  far  as 
e  is  concerned  they  are  just  going  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  way  in  British  Columbia  and 
provide   the   farmers   with   what   they   need. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this:  That  is  costing  British  Columbia  about 
$27  milhon  at  the  preserrt  time.  The  minister 
himself,  in  speaking  to  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Societies  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  20,  made  a  calciJation  that  if  the  same 
kind  of  a  programme  as  they  then  had  in 
British  Colvunbia  were  applied  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  it  would  cost  us  $140  million. 

I  want  to  just  pause  and  consider  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
minister,  to  this  House  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  particularly  the 
farmers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  that  we 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party  believe  not  only 
that  the  government  should  move  on  its  ovm 
and  not  use  the  procrastination  and  the  un- 
certainty in  Ottawa  as  an  excuse  for  not  mov- 
ing, but  that  it  should  not  be  held  up  because 
of  an  expenditvire  of  $140  million. 

We  have  already  discussed  at  considerable 
length  the  plight  of  the  agricultural  industry, 
the  crisis  in  the  agricultural  industry.  We  have 
pointed  out  that,  relatively  speaking,  agricul- 
ture in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  becoming  a 
smaller  and  smaller  component  of  agriculture 
in  the  whole  country.  I  don't  think  that  is 
necessary.  We  have  had  it  pointed  out  that  if 
Ontario  continues  to  import  an  increasing 
proportion  of  its  foodstuffs  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  century  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has 
for  the  last  decade,  for  example,  by  the  end 
of  the  century  Ontario  will  be  importing  60 
per  cent  of  its  foodstuffs.  Surely  that  is,  if  not 
ludicrous,  perhaps  a  scandalous  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

There  is  plenty  other  evidence,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Last  year,  for  example,  I  put  on  the 
record  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  three  years 
-namely  1971,  1972  and  1973-the  average 
net  farm  income  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
had  been  $3,600  in  1971.  Let  me  repeat  that, 
it  may  seem  incredible;  the  average  net  farm 
income  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  $3,600. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Little  wonder  that  a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  the  farmers  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  are  only  part-time  farmers.  They 
can't  survive  on  an  income  from  the  farm 
alone. 

But  let's  see  what  has  happened  in  the 
intervening  years.  In  1972  the  average  net 
farm  income  rose  in  round  figures  to  $5,200, 


a  relatively  significant  increase.  In  1973  the 
average  net  farm  income  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  rose  to  $7,900,  again  a  very  signifi- 
cant relative  increase.  Indeed,  in  the  two-year 
period  it  represented  an  increase  in  net  farm 
income  of  120  per  cent. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  get  this  into 
I>erspective,  The  average  net  farm  income  of 
1973,  when  it  stood  at  $7,900,  was  then  about 
$800  less  than  the  average  industrial  income 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  short,  for  a 
farmer  who  had  to  have  an  investment  of 
conceivably  $100,000— in  some  instances 
$150,000  or  $200,00-the  average  net  farm 
income  was  $800  less  than  the  average  in- 
dustrial worker  who  conceivably  at  the  most 
was  bringing  to  his  job,  other  than  his  skills, 
a  set  of  tools.  Obviously,  average  net  farm 
income,  while  up  120  per  cent  in  two  years, 
was  scandalously  low. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want 
to  get  to  is  this.  In  the  year  1974,  the  average 
net  farm  income  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
dropped  back  from  $7,900  to  approximately 
$6,200. 

Now  we  are  all  rather  painfully  aware  of 
the  reason  for  that.  Prices  tended  to  drop  off 
in  some  instances— they  were  level— and  in 
other  instances  they  rose.  But  what  was  most 
important,  of  course,  is  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction just  took  off  for  the  heavens;  and 
the  result  is  that  net  farming  incomes  dropped 
some  $1,700—1  haven't  calculated  the  per- 
centage-from  $7,900  back  to  $6,200. 

I  use  that,  and  I  could  bring  in  anv  amount 
of  evidence  of  vnrying  kinds,  just  to  underline 
that  th'^  plight  of  aericulture  is  not  something 
that  thf»  minister  can  get  up  and  make  rather 
euphoric  speeches  about.  The  plight  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  a  very 
serious  one.  The  minister  might  have  been 
forgiven  for  some  fleeting  euphoria  a  year 
ago  when  finally  farmers  were  beginning  to 
get  prices  that  broucht  their  average  net  in- 
come up  in  one  year  from  $5,200  to  $7,900 
but  we  are  back  to  the  old  cost-price  squeeze 
and  they  are  slipping  back  again. 

In  short,  we  have  renewed  evidence  that  if 
you  want  to  keep  people  on  the  farm,  if  you 
want  to  undercut  this  tendency  for  people 
to  be  leaving  the  land  and  selling  out  to 
developers  and  everything  else,  we  have  got 
to  build  that  cornerstone  into  a  long-term 
agricultural  policy  and  that  cornerstone— 
the  major  cornerstone  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt— is  the  farm  income  protection  pro- 
posal such  as  that  now  being  presented  to  the 
government. 
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I  reiterate  to  the  minister:  Don't  use  Ot- 
tawa and  its  procrastination  as  an  excuse  for 
not  moving  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  Dave  Stupich  in  BC 
is  correct  when  he  states  that  vmtil  you  have 
the  participation  of  British  Columbia  and 
Quebec— which  is  moving  very  quickly  in 
this  direction— and  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  Ottawa 
to  come  up  with  a  meaningful  stabilization 
programme.  If  the  minister  wants  the  kind 
of  programme  he  was  talking  about— one 
which  would  underwrite  income,  preferably 
over  three  years  rather  than  a  five-year 
assessment  of  costs,  at  a  90  per  cent  level, 
and  for  the  add-on  try  to  share  three  ways 
—the  federal  government,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  farmers— to  meet  invest- 
ment and  labour  and  other  increasing  costs 
of  production,  then  the  quickest  way  to  get 
Ottawa  to  respond  to  a  meaningful  kind  of 
programme  is  to  do  what  is  being  done  in 
British  Columbia:  Do  it  yourself  and  invite 
them  to  come  in  and  share  it.  That  is  what 
Quebec  is  going  to  do. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  farmers,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  were  giving  very  little 
thought  to  this  matter  no  more  than  a  year 
ago.  There  certainly  was  no  mass  feeling 
among  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
But  in  a  fashion  that  is  almost  unique,  the 
one  speech  on  what  could  be  done  by  a 
province  at  the  OF  of  A  annual  meeting  last 
year  has  created  a  tidal  wave  of  interest— 
and,  from  what  I  can  judge,  support— across 
the  Province  of  Ontario  that  is  manifested  at 
the  present  time  in  the  meetings. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  are  opposed, 
for  various  reasons,  and  some  of  those  rea- 
sons we  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  when  we  get  an  actual  bill  before  the 
House;  but  the  time  has  come  for  Ontario 
to  move.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister 
that  the  proposition  of  $140  million,  a  small 
fraction  of  a  $10  billion  budget,  is  not  too 
much  of  a  bill  to  underwrite  the  economic 
security  of  a  basic  industry  like  agriculture 
so  that  it  can  be  rescued  from  the  boom  and 
bust  approach  which  has  characterized  its 
history. 

Let  me  just  deal  with  one  further  point 
that  has  developed  in  the  course  of  this;  it's 
related  and  yet  it  moves  out  into  another 
field.  The  minister  explained  what  was  hap- 
pening in  this  proposal  from  the  various 
churches  of  dollar  for  dollar  matching  in 
terms  of  the  government  matching  the  vol- 
untarily-raised funds.  If  the  $9  million  the 
chinches  were  proposing  to  raise  was  matched 
by  the  provincial  government,   it  would  be- 


come $18  million;  and  in  turn,  if  it  were 
matched  by  the  federal  government,  wovild 
become  $36  million,  which  begins  to  look 
like  a  fairly  sizeable  sort  of  figure. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  we  should  move  on 
this,  and  we  should  move  with  vigour,  for 
two  or  three  reasons. 

One,  to  the  extent  that  $36  million  will 
be  available  to  cope  with  the  bogey  of  all 
kinds  of  secure  farm  income— namely  the 
prospect  of  surpluses— to  the  extent  that  $36 
million  can  be  used  to  dispose  of  these  sur- 
pluses on  a  short-term,  emergency  basis  and 
get  skim  milk  powder  and  wheat,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  we  have  in  surplus,  trans- 
ported to  the  hungry  of  the  world,  let  us  do 
it;  though  I  would  agree  with  the  minister 
wholeheartedly  that  what  the  third  world 
needs  even  more  than  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  starvation  and  malnutrition 
in  its  midst  at  the  present  time  is  an  infusion 
of  technology,  an  infusion  of  breeding  stocks 
and  everything  else  that  is  necessary  to  lay 
the  basis  for  a  modem  agricultural  economy. 

That  $36  million,  with  which  we  would  be 
sort  of  pump-priming  and  pyramiding  in  all- 
out,  enthusiastic  support  of  these  program- 
mes, bringing  in  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  the  provincial  government,  means 
that  the  $36  million  for  the  most  part  isn't 
going  to  go  out  of  the  country;  for  the  most 
part  it  is  going  to  be  spent  on  either  food 
surpluses  or  food  technology,  which  we  in 
turn  can  make  available  to  the  third  world 
for  immediate,  emergent  needs  or  for  their 
long-term  building  of  an  agricultural  economy. 

In  short,  it  too  is  related,  because  it  may 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  surpluses 
that  some  people  are  fearful  is  going  to 
emerge  from  an  income  protection  programme. 
I  insist  that  our  problem  in  this  world  is 
really  not  that  we've  got  surpluses;  our 
problem  is  a  problem  of  distribution  and  the 
finances  involved  in  making  that  distribution 
effective.  And  here  is  one  little  mechanism 
for  making  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  those 
surpluses. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  the  minister's 
reaction  to  the  proposition  that  if  Ottawa  is 
going  to  drag  its  feet  and  if  Quebec  is 
going  to  move  along  with  BC,  why  can't 
Ontario  move  with  its  own  income  protection 
programme,  built  along  essentially  the  same 
lines  as  the  other  two,  so  that  we  can  have 
a  united  front  in  trying  to  get  federal  in- 
volvement? 

Mr.  Chairman:   The  hon.  minister. 
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Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
this,  my  friend  makes  reference  to  the  BC 
plan  and  says  the  BC  government  expects  to 
have  20  plans  in  operation  whether  the 
federal  programme  goes  along  or  not.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  there  is 
such  enthusiasm  at  the  government  level  in 
British  Columbia  to  proceed  with  a  nimiber 
of  plans  until  they  know  something  more 
about  the  federal  proposal. 

You  mention  the  fact  that  I  made  a  state- 
ment saying  that  if  the  plan  were  included 
in  Ontario  on  a  basis  similar  to  what's  in  BC 
there  would  be  a  $140  million  cost  to  the 
treasury  of  Ontario.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  over  and  above  the  $100-and-some  million 
we  have  in  the  estimates;  $60  million  of 
which  last  year  were  paid  out  in  direct 
grants  to  farmers;  not  on  commodity  sub- 
sidization as  this  proposal  is  based,  but  on 
direct  aid  programmes  to  farmers.  That,  of 
course,  makes  it  an  entirely  different  situation. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South,  Mr. 
Chairman,  says  go  ahead  and  do  it  your- 
selves and  invite  the  feds  to  come  in  and 
join  the  programme.  I  just  point  out  that 
there  are  some  problems  in  this  regard.  The 
point  of  debate  and  concern  today  between 
the  various  provinces  and  the  government 
of  Canada  is  on  this  agricultural  stabilization 
Act.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  a  group 
of  ministers  from  across  Canada  bringing  in 
a  plan  in  the  fall  of  1973  which  requested  the 
federal  government  to  amend  the  stabilization 
Act  to  provide  90  per  cent  of  the  three-year 
average,  plus  an  add-in  cost  feature  that 
would  reflect  inflation,  and  then  turn  aroxmd 
and  say:  "Well,  you've  done  this  in  a  form, 
but  we're  now  going  to  top-load  those  pro- 
grammes ourselves."  Surely  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South  is  not  so  naive  to  believe 
we  can  protect  and  conserve  Confederation 
of  this  country  with  the  kind  of  programme 
which  he's  advocating,  which  means  over  and 
above  top-loading  the  federal  programme? 

We  simply  say  this  and  we  have  taken 
this  position  all  through  the  debate.  I  have 
quoted  in  Hansard  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  federal  minister  on  Dec.  17,  1973.  I'm 
not  going  to  burden  the  House  with  that 
letter  again,  but  I  have  it  with  me.  It's  clearly 
enunciated  there.  We  believe  there  should 
be  a  basic  stabilization  programme  on  all  com- 
modities named  right  across  Canada;  and 
that  price  should  reflect  inflationary  ten- 
dencies which  have  characterized  farm  cost 
inputs,  to  which  my  friend  referred  with 
validity,  over  the  last  year  or  two. 


We  are  opposed,  vigorously,  to  provinces 
adding  on  above  that  programme,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  all  we  will  do  is  find  competi- 
tion between  provinces.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
it  whatever.  That's  what's  going  on  in  British 
Columbia  today.  While  my  friend  says  there 
are  some  price  controls  out  there,  I  believe 
it's  a  sort  of  a  marketing  quota  and  after 
they  produce  10  per  cent  more  than  their 
normal  production  for  that  year,  they  apply 
some  sort  of  a  price  mechanism  to  cut  back 
on  the  subsidy  to  the  individual  producer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  eliminated  the  sub- 
sidy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  may  be,  but  that 
cuts  back  on  the  subsidy;  and  that  is,  in 
effect,  a  marketing  quota.  Now  that  can  be 
applied  in  a  province  as  small  as  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  perhaps  with  some  de- 
gree of  equality  and  some  ease  of  introduc- 
tion and  administration.  But  just  think  of  the 
relatively  small  area  they're  talking  about. 

They  haven't  applied  that  to  beef;  and, 
frankly,  they  don't  know  how  to  apply  it  to 
beef.  They  frankly  don't  know  how  they're 
going  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  con- 
versations with  us  indicate  it's  impossible  to 
apply  it  to  beef  in  British  Columbia  because 
of  the  enormous  area  beef  production  covers 
in  British  Columbia. 

ll  ask  my  friend  to  think  of  the  position 
this  puts  Ontario  in  to  administer  a  pro- 
gramme which  is  six  times  as  great— or  almost 
six  times  as  great— as  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia's  in  total  agricultural  output. 

Think  of  the  problems  we've  had  with 
management  of  the  supply  of  eggs.  The  one 
national  plan  we  set  up  on  a  producer-con- 
trolled basis  has  just  incredible  difficulties 
with  production  control  and  supply  manage- 
ment, because  once  you  get  that  price  up  to 
where  it's  reasonably  remunerative  for  the 
producer,  it  simply  means  everybody  wants 
to  get  into  the  act  and  produce  and  produce 
because  the  price  is  great.  There  is  no  alter- 
native but  supply  management.  There  is  no 
other  way  it  can  be  done,  I  say  to  my  friend. 

This  is  readily  admitted  by  Gordon  Hill, 
although  he  didn't  say  it  in  the  brief  he  pre- 
sented to  the  cabinet.  I  don't  believe  he  is 
saying  it  publicly  unless  he's  asked  and  I 
don't  blame  him  for  that;  if  I  were  in  his 
position  I  wouldn't  either.  He  doesn't  talk 
about  supply  management,  but  when  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  only  alternative  to  that 
kind  of  control  of  production,  he  said  supply 
management.  There  is  no  question  of  it 
whatever.  He  readily  admitted  it.  It  has  to 
be  implemented  in  every  commodity  which 
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would  be  named.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
doit. 

Just  think  of  what  we're  asking.  This  is 
what  my  friend  has  not  emphasized,  in  my 
opinion,  in  what  appears  on  the  surface,  and 
I'm  sure  will  appear  in  Hansard,  to  be  a 
very  logical  position  which  he  has  adopted 
on  behalf  of  his  party,  the  NDP.  There  is  no 
talk  about  supply  management,  but  there  has 
to  be  supply  management. 

Look  at  what  happened  in  potatoes.  We've 
had  two  years  of  good  potato  prices  in  this 
country  and  think  of  what  happened.  There 
was  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  potato  acreage 
in  the  Maritimes;  couple  that  with  a  wonder- 
ful crop  right  across  Canada  and  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  increased  acreage  in 
potatoes  because  of  the  favourable  price  con- 
ditions of  the  last  two  years  and  we've  got 
over-production  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  result  is  the  bottom  fell  right  out  of 
the  potato  market.  They  can't  sell  the  blessed 
things.  There's  no  way  to  do  anything  with 
them;  but  the  federal  government  introduced 
a  programme  across  Canada  to  help  them 
move— or  I  should  say  in  eastern  Canada, 
from  Ontario  east.  That's  going  to  cost  some- 
body some  money  but  I  think  it's  going  to 
ensure  that  potatoes  are  going  to  be  planted 
again  this  year. 

There's  the  problem.  How  do  you  control 
it?  You  take  into  consideration  the  target  of 
what  we  normally  consume. 

As  another  illustration,  Mr.  Chairman, 
potato  consumption  doesn't  vary  much  in 
Canada,  it  varies  very  little.  You  can  almost 
figure,  year  by  year,  what  it  will  be.  The 
cheap  potatoes  didn't  mean  more  potatoes 
were  being  eaten.  It  didn't  really  mean  a 
thing  this  year.  It  goes  along  on  an  even 
keel. 

We  can  set  a  target  for  that  land  of  pro- 
duction. If  we  get  into  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gramme, we  have  to  set  a  target,  right  across 
Canada,  as  to  what  every  producer  is  going 
to  be  entitled  to  produce.  But  what  if  the 
weather  is  as  favourable  as  it  was  last  year 
and  we  get  a  150  per  cent  crop?  Just  think 
of  the  surplus  we've  got  on  our  hands. 

What  do  we  do  with  it?  We've  tried  our 
best  to  set  it  right  within  lines.  You  do  the 
same  thing  if  you  get  a  bad  crop.  You  can 
set  a  target  and  get  a  50  per  cent  crop,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Just  think  of  what  that 
can  do  to  prices  as  well. 

I  tell  you  that  it's  not  as  easy  to  apply 
supply  management  in  a  good  many  com- 
modities as  one  might  think.  I  simply  state 
the  concern  we  have. 


I  make  no  apologies  for  saying  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  completely  with  my  friends 
on  all  sides  of  the  House.  Beheve  me,  the 
men  behind  us  in  our  party  caucus  are  as 
interested  in  getting  a  stabilization  programme 
as  are  my  friends  in  the  opposition.  They 
make  that  abundantly  clear  to  me.  My  con- 
cern is  that  I  want  a  programme  that  is  going 
to  have  equal  application  across  Canada. 

I  say,  as  I  said  the  other  night— and  it  has 
been  recorded  in  Hansard— that  we  believe 
there  should  be  a  90  per  cent  programme 
across  Canada.  We  think  it  should  be  based 
on  the  three-year  average.  The  feds  have 
decided  it  should  be  on  a  five-year  average; 
so  be  it.  If  it's  a  five-year  average,  that's  it. 
We  think  it  should  be  three.  I  come  back 
to  that  and  I  emphasize  that.  I  think  it's 
more  meaningful. 

But  supposing  it's  on  a  five-year  average,  I 
think  that  is  understandable.  One  can  take 
the  average  prices  right  across  Canada  on 
any  commodity,  given  a  basic  number  of 
markets.  That  could  be  compiled,  as  it's 
there  statistically  to  determine.  Then  we  say 
there  should  be  a  cost  of  production  figure 
added  in  over  and  above  that  cost,  which 
will  reflect  actual  costs  of  production,  the 
inputs  on  the  farm.  Then  take  into  considera- 
tion investment  income— the  interest  on  the 
investment  of  the  farm— and  the  farm  labour. 
There  were  three  points,  and  the  third  one  is 
management  ability. 

Take  those  three  things— I  call  them  "in- 
tangibles", which  maybe  is  not  a  very  good 
word  but  it  seems  to  me  to  sum  them  up— 
and  how  do  you  determine  what  they  are? 
I  think  you  have  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
what  it  should  be.  We  suggest  that  a  per- 
centage of  that  estimate  should  be  applied 
against  the  various  commodities  on  a  joint- 
purpose  farm. 

Take  that,  add  it  into  the  cost  input  and 
arrive  at  a  figure.  Say  it's  a  figure  per  bushel 
of  com  or  per  hundredweight  of  hogs.  Those 
two  commodities  have  no  price  mechanism 
whatever.  Many  of  the  other  commodities 
have.  There  aren't  that  many  when  you  stop 
and  think  about  it  in  Ontario  today  that  are 
not  covered  by  some  type  of  a  marketing 
plan  where  there  is  a  negotiated  or  a  fixed 
price,   but  we   think  that  can  be  done. 

I  don't  say  this  disparagingly  of  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  other  provinces  at  all,  but 
I'm  concerned  because  I  believe  that  the  new 
Act  the  federal  government  has  introduced 
and  which  is  now  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, provides  for  an  agreement  to  be  made 
by  the  federal  government  with  other  prov- 
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inces  or  with  provinces  and  producers  within 
provinces.  I  simply  say,  what  does  that  mean? 
I've  got  no  answer  for  it.  There  it  is,  and 
there  is  no  answer  for  it. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  this  province  setting  a  price  structure  based 
on  the  interpretation  I  have  just  enimciated, 
added  to  the  90  per  cent  the  federal  govern- 
ment had?  Or  will  it  be  added  to  the  90 
per  cent  of  the  five-year  average,  plus  that 
incentive,  or  I  should  say  the  inflationary 
factor,  that  the  federal  government  says  it 
will  put  in  its  programme? 

What  does  it  mean?  We  don't  know;  we 
have  no  answers  for  that.  Does  that  mean 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Province  of  Saskat- 
chewan will  have  to  try  to  come  up  to  On- 
tario's price?  Does  it  mean  competing  with 
the  Province  of  Alberta  with  its  oil  revenues? 

The  member  for  York  South  was  right  the 
other  night.  I  apologize,  as  I  said  British 
Columbia  and  I  meant  Alberta.  My  friends 
reminded  me  of  that  afterwards  and  the 
member  was  right. 

Does  that  mean,  however,  that  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada  will  have  to  compete  with 
the  oil  rich  province  of  Alberta  in  setting 
prices,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so?  I  have  no 
indication  they  are  going  to  do  it;  they  have 
liiever  said  they  would,  but  it's  possible.  If 
they  were  to  set  a  price  for  hogs  at,  say,  $60 
or  $65  a  hundred,  does  that  mean  that  the 
rest  of  us  have  to  come  up  to  that  level? 
Where  do  we  get  the  money  to  do  it?  What 
would  be  the  incredible  difficulties  in  supply 
management,  controlled  production,  that 
would  have  to  take  place  at  that  level? 

I  tell  you,  it  is  a  frightening  possibility. 
We  think  there  just  have  to  be  some  answers 
found  to  that.  We  have  no  answers  for  it 
yet;  I  hope  we  will  have. 

But  that  is  the  basis  of  it.  We  agree  a 
programme  should  be  brought  in;  we  are 
going  to  see  that  some  type  of  programme 
is  brought  in,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  satis- 
factory. But  I  believe  my  friend,  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr,  Gaunt),  in  a  speech 
he  made  that  I  read— and  I  read  some  of  his 
speeches— indicated  he  was  concerned  about 
the  very  same  point.  I  think  it  is  with  good 
reason.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in  his 
mouth,  but  I  believe  it's  something  we  should 
be  very  much  concerned  about. 

My  friend  made  reference,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  $36  million  with  the  churches  and 
suggested  that  could  relieve  the  over-produc- 
tion that  might  flow  from  a  very  beneficent 
income  stabilization  programme.  I  just  have 


to  say  to  him  that  that  $36  miUion  wouldn't 
touch  the  fringes  of  what  could  happen 
across  Canada  if  we  got  a  stabilization  pro- 
gramme that  was  an  incentive  programme. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  think  back  to  the 
mid  fifties  when  we  saw  the  millions  of 
pounds  of  butter  piled  up  in  this  country 
that  we  couldn't  sell.  Nobody  wanted  it.  We 
had  to  melt  it  down  and  sell  it  as  butter  oil. 
We  saw  the  cheese  pile  up  that  we  couldn't 
move.  We  saw  the  powdered  skim  milk  build 
up  in  such  quantities  that  we  didn't  have 
storage,  even,  for  the  blessed  stuff;  simply 
because  we  set  target  prices  and  all  we  had 
to  do  was  try  to  reach  those  target  prices, 
that  escalated. 

I  tell  you  there  just  simply  has  to  be  some 
order  brought  into  it.  I  give  credit  to  the 
Canadian  Dairy  Commission  for  the  stability 
they  put  back  into  the  dairy  industry.  They 
established  confidence  in  it  in  a  way  we  have 
liever  seen  before;  and  which  we  just  don't 
want  to  do  anything  to  jeopardize,  quite 
frankly. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  churches'  position. 
Our  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  is  too.  The  members 
of  the  cabinet  met  with  the  churches'  group 
and  are  quite  sympathetic  to  it,  as  I  men- 
tioned the  other  night.  Mr.  Hilhard  has  been 
appointed  to  work  with  them  to  evolve  some 
type  of  a  programme  that  might  be  mean- 
ingful and  useful  and  would  indicate  how  best 
to  use  that  money.  We  may  find  there  are 
ways,  other  than  just  piu"cnasing  food  and 
shipping  it  hither  and  yon,  that  could  be  of 
greater  benefit  in  total.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  that  report,  which  I  understand  is 
now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  just  a  brief,  and  I  hope  unprovocative, 
comment,  so  that  we  won't  extend  this  debate 
beyond  a  useful  stage. 

I  agree  with  the  minister;  obviously  if  you 
finally  put  a  sound  economic  base  under 
agriculture,  because  of  its  traditional  ap- 
proach the  danger  is  it  is  going  to  over- 
produce. We  may  therefore  have  to  get  into 
supply  management.  But  you  know,  this  prob- 
lem is  like  marriage;  if  you  were  to  stop  at 
the  beginning  of  marriage  and  contemplate 
all  the  problems  you  might  face  down  through 
the  years  you'd  never  get  married;  or  woiild 
you? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  EdwardrLeimox): 
They  are  not  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  voice  of  experience 
behind  me  says  they  are  not  doing  it  that 
way  now. 
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All  I'm  saying  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
recognize  there  are  going  to  be  problems,  we 
recognize  this  is  going  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem; and  here  is  the  main  point  that  pro- 
voked my  rising  again:  Instead  of  just  malcing 
noble  professions  about  doing  something  to 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world  in  terms  of 
supplying  immediate  emergent  needs  from 
our  surpluses  and  an  agricmtural  technology 
to  lay  the  basis  of  an  industry  for  food  pro- 
duction for  each  of  these  countries  across  the 
world,  let  us  do  something. 

I  know  this  province  can't  do  it  alone;  no 
one  province  can  do  it  alone.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  for  a  generation,  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  we  have  been  really  indulging  in  a  great 
pile  of  hj'pocrisy  on  this  issue.  We  talk  about 
being  our  brother's  keeper,  we  go  to  churches 
on  the  weekend  and  we  listen  to  sermons  on 
this  score,  and  we  have  never  really  put  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  the  proposition  of  solving 
the  problem  and  doing  something  about  it, 

I'd  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  deny 
that  those  problems  aren't  complex  and  be- 
devilled by  power  politics  and  everything 
else,  as  we  saw  at  Rome.  But  at  least  we 
saw  at  Rome  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  that  you  should  make  available  the 
surpluses  in  the  world  for  immediate  needs; 
but  more  important,  you  should  provide  the 
technology  to  build  so  that  those  nations  can 
feed  themselves.  We  should  move  on  that. 
We  should  have  programmes. 

If  $36  million  is  only  peanuts  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  periphery  of  the  problem  of 
surpluses  we  might  get  from  economically^ 
sound  agricultiure,  let's  not  be  frightened  by 
the  prospect  of  having  too  much  when  most 
of  the  world  is  himgry.  Let's  provide  the 
mechanisms  for  the  distribution. 

I  don't  want  to  go  off  now  into  how  that 
can  be  done,  but  the  NDP  has  been  arguing 
for  years  that  if  we  were  to  take  one-third 
of  our  national  defence  budget  in  Canada, 
with  which  we  are  buying  military  hardware 
that  is  obsolete  within  five  years  and  then  is 
handed  over  to  Holland,  or  some  Third 
World  country,  just  because  it  has  to  go  into 
war  surplus  and  there  is  nobody  you  can  sell 
it  to;  if  instead  we  were  to  spend  half  a 
billion  dollars  on  this  kind  of  a  programme 
of  getting  food  then  we  could  say  to  our 
farmers:  "Go  out  and  use  your  God-given 
capacity  to  produce.  Produce!" 

This  surely  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
rather  than  being  petrified  that  we  are  going 
to  be  producing  too  much.  There  is  some- 
thing so  nonsensical  in  that. 

The  minister  shakes  his  head.  I  know  that 
he,  as  a  minister,  has  to  cope  with  surpluses; 


anybody  interested  in  agriculture  can't  dis- 
miss it.  But  there  is  just  something  fimda- 
mentally  nonsensical  in  saying  to  people  who 
can  produce  food  that  the  human  race  desper- 
ately needs:  "Don't  produce  it  because  you 
are  going  to  get  a  surplus  and  bedevil  our 
whole  marketing  plan." 

Surely  there  is  another  mechanism,  with 
the  federal  government  cutting  out  some  of 
its  high  professions  of  noble  objectives  and 
things  of  that  nature  and  moving  in  a  way 
that  could  involve  the  provinces.  We  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party  feel  this  is  important 
enough  that  the  provinces  should  be  in- 
volved too  to  work  out  a  fulfilment  of  what 
began  to  emerge  as  a  possibility  in  the  Rome 
food  conference.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
you  have  those  mechanisms  worked  out  and 
are  willing  to  lay  emphasis  on  them,  you 
don't  need  to  stand  so  petrified  by  the  bogey 
of  overproducing  and  therefore  have  to  be 
so  obsessed  with  the  need  for  supply  man- 
agement. 

Having  said  that,  though,  I  come  back  to 
my  main  point:  In  the  short  run,  and  I 
suppose  to  some  extent  even  in  the  long 
run,  we  can't  ignore  supply  management,  be- 
cause we  have  got  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  our  farmers  who  can  very  readily  become 
the  victims  of  our  marketplace  here.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  going  to  advance  the  cause 
by  brow-beating  the  issue  unduly,  so  I  will 
leave  it  rest  there. 

On  vote  1701: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  number  of  issues  that  really 
aren't  related  but  I  think  I  would  like  to 
raise  them  under  this  particular  vote. 

When  we  recessed  on  these  estimates  last 
week,  I  believe  the  member  for  Peel  South 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  was  one  of  those  who  was 
talking  in  regard  to  the  need  for  the  pre- 
servation of  agricultural  land.  At  the  time 
he  was  talking  about  it,  he  made  some 
reference  to  establishing  a  land  inventory 
programme. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  wondering  what 
really  has  happened  to  the  farm  classification 
report.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  that  farm  classification  report 
was  the  establishment  of  land  inventories. 
They  had,  I  think,  five  different  classifications 
under  which  rural  land  could  be  classified. 

I  know  at  the  time  the  minister  said  that 
in  general  terms  he  accepted  all  12  recom- 
mendations, I   believe   it  was,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  one  where  the  minister  would 
have  the  veto  power  over  all  land-use  plan- 
ning in  the  province.  The  minister  indicated 
at  that  time  he  didn't  accept  that  proposition 
because  it  was  just  too  all-embracing  and 
would  rest  too  much  power  in  one  ministry 
in  regard  to  land-use  planning  and  how  it 
should  be  done.  The  minister  indicated  he 
had  some  sympathy  for  the  other  11  recom- 
mendations, yet  we  have  not  seen  what  has 
happened  in  that  connection. 

First  of  all,  my  query  really  is,  has  any- 
thing been  done  with  respect  to  land  classi- 
fication and  the  other  recommendations  con- 
tained in  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  can  tell  my 
friend— and  I  am  sure  he  won't  be  satisfied— 
that  this  matter  is  still  under  very  active 
consideration.  The  report  is  still  being  re- 
viewed. 

We  have  accepted  some  of  the  principles  of 
that  report  in  the  application  of  other  statutes 
administered  by  other  ministries  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerning  producers  of  plants  and 
animals  useful  to  man— which  is  a  nice  phrase 
that's  in  that  report;  I  think  it  is  meaningful 
and  we  understand  it;  that,  I  think,  has  been 
accepted. 

The  matter  of  farm  classification  I  think 
has  some  difficulties  for  me.  I  have  some 
reservations  about  classifying  a  person  be- 
cause of  who  the  person  is,  not  because  of 
the  land  on  which  he  farms  or  which  he  may 
own.  I  don't  think  you  can  say  to  the  per- 
son: "Well  because  you  are  a  part-time 
farmer  or  whoever  you  may  be,  there  are  cer- 
tain programmes  that  don't  apply  to  you." 
It  may  be  a  nice  theory,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice, particularly  when  governments  are  pay- 
ing as  much  money  out  as  they  are  today 
for  programmes  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
which  all  taxpayers  contribute,  I  think  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  we  are  going  to 
discriminate  between  one  person  and  another. 
They  may  be  farming  as  well  as  they  know 
how  under  the  circumstances  and  doing  as 
good  a  job  as  they  possibly  can. 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  more  I  can 
say  on  that,  other  than  that  I  am  hopeful 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  issue 
and  bring  something  out  that  will  be  of 
use  in  so  far  as  the  application  of  assessment 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  is  concerned. 

One  step  forward  was  the  resolution  that 
was  made  by  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier),  in  the  pro- 
viding of  tax  rebates  to  tree  farmers.  TTiat, 
to  me,  was  a  step  fonvard;  and  really,  it  can 
be  taken  from  the  farm  classffication  report. 


It  was  just  one  of  the  classes  of  people  re- 
ferred to  there  which  has  been  taken  care  of 
and  which  were  virtually  eliminated  from  our 
previous  farm  tax  rebate  programme.  That, 
to  me,  is  one  way  we  will  resolve  them,  but 
they  are  not  easy  to  resolve.  , 

Mr.   J.   E.    Stokes   (Thunder   Bay):   Can 
follow  up  on  this? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  I  was  just  going  to  ask 
minister,  what  sort  of  time-frame  are  we  talk- 
ing? It  was,  I  believe,  1973  when  this  report 
was  tabled— the  first  part  of  1974,  I'm  not 
exactly  sure— but  it  has  been  some  months 
now  and  I  am  just  wondering  what  sort  of 
time-frame  the  minister  has  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't 
really  give  the  hon.  member  a  date  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  implement  it,  because 
frankly  I  think  the  great  problems  have  been 
taken  care  of. 

The  concern  that  I  had  when  that  com- 
mittee was  set  up  was  to  deal  with  the 
uniform  application  of  the  statutes  of  Ontario, 
whether  they  be  administered  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Revenue,  the  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  or 
the  Ministry  of  Labour— whatever  ministry.  I 
was  concerned  that  the  application  of  the 
statutes  be  uniform  across  the  province— to 
use  a  glaring  illustration,  that  they  wouldn't 
say  to  a  greenhouse  operator  that  one  end  of 
his  greenhouse  was  for  producing  tomatoes 
and  the  other  end  of  the  greenhouse  was  for 
producing  flowers,  and  maybe  next  week  he 
would  have  the  whole  thing  in  tomatoes.  How 
in  the  world  do  you  apply  the  statutes  differ- 
ently in  that  kind  of  an  operation?  To  me  it 
was   incongruous;   it  didn't  make  sense. 

That  was,  I  think,  where  the  Kowal  com- 
mittee report  went  far  beyond  the  terms  of 
reference  to  which  we  really  referred,  and 
made  suggestions  concerning  classification 
based  more  on  who  owned  the  farm  than  on 
what  was  being  produced.  I  tell  you,  that 
may  be  a  theory  that  one  can  wax  eloquently 
about  from  the  public  platform  someplace  or 
other,  but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  basics 
I  don't  see  much  difference  between  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  operating  a  farm  in 
Bruce  coimty  or  wherever,  and  operating  it 
well,  and  saying  to  him:  "But  you  are  a 
different  class  of  person  to  somebody  who  is 
doing  the  same  thing,  but  doing  it  24  hours 
a  day"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I  don't  think 
that  we  can  discriminate  among  people  like 
that. 
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That's  the  basic  problem  I  see  in  the  Kowal 
committee  report.  1  think  it  hit  on  owners, 
rather  than  on  the  job  that  was  being  done 
—food  production  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
—and  therein  lies  the  difficulty  I  personally 
have  in  accepting  that  report  just  as  it  was 
laid  down.  Another  thing  I  share  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  concern  about  asking 
farmers,  under  the  farm  classification  report, 
to  fill  out  another  form  every  year  so  they 
may  remain  classified  in  whatever  category 
they  may  fall.  If  there  is  one  thing  farmers 
hate,  it's  anything  to  do  with  forms  which 
they  have  to  fill  out  in  detail.  There's  some- 
thing abhorrent  about  it.  I  guess  it's  because 
we  work  long  hours  and  are  not  as  up  on 
those  kinds  of  things  as  perhaps  we  should 
be. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  just  don't  do  it.  I 
think  that  is  going  a  bit  far.  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  more  simple  solution  to  the  whole 
problem.  Frankly,  I  think  we  have  achieved 
the  objectives  I  started  out  for  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  this  vote  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter—I wasn't  in  all  the  time  when  he  was 
giving  his  opening  remarks— in  regard  to  the 
$20  million  announced  in  the  budget  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  costs  of  farm  operations 
in  the  province,  did  the  minister  announce 
how  that  was  going  to  be  distributed  or  will 
that  be  left  vmtil  C-50,  the  federal  bill,  is 
passed;  or  what  plans  has  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
the  $20  million  figure,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  should  never  have  put  a  figure  in 
at  all.  Maybe  we  should  have  left  it  com- 
pletely open. 

We  put  a  figure  in  there  simply  to  indicate 
we  were  serious  about  it  and  we  intended  to 
do  it.  Actually,  I  could  not  have  taken  the 
position  I  have  taken  since  1973— nay,  going 
back  to  the  mid-1960s  because  that's  what 
the  tractor  parades  were  all  about,  as  my 
friend  will  remember.  It  was  because  the 
Province  of  Quebec  had  an  add-on  pro- 
gramme. 

We  said  if  there  is  to  be  an  add-on  pro- 
gramme, if  there  is  to  be  a  price  stabilization 
programme— and  we  were  all  in  favour  of  it 
—let  it  be  at  the  national  level,  not  with 
provinces  competing  with  each  other  to  see 
who  could  pay  the  most.  That  was  what 
generated  those  tractor  parades.  Finally,  the 
CDC  was  formed  and  the  industrial  milk 
stabilization  programme  was  put  in  place. 


I  have  never  deviated  from  that  position, 
and  as  late  as  1973  I  put  it  down  in  black 
and  white  in  a  five-page  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  with  me,  to  the  federal  minister 
suggesting  that  there  be  one  programme. 

I  can't  very  well  say  we  are  going  to  initi- 
ate an  add-on  programme  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  over  and  above  the  federal  one, 
until  I  know  what  the  implications  are  as  far 
as  the  federal  bill  is  concerned  and  what 
implications  it  has  for  other  provinces.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  all  my  colleagues. 
They  know  exactly  where  I  stand  and  I  feel 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  know. 

For  me  to  stand  here  and  say  that  $20  mil- 
lion is  enough  or  too  much,  I  can't  answer 
that.  Frankly,  I  think  it  will  require  more 
than  that  to  cover  the  commodities  not  now 
covered  by  a  negotiated  marketing  plan  which 
takes  into  consideration  costs  which  we 
already  know.  We  think  the  programme  in- 
troduced by  Ottawa  has  to  be  clarified— and 
frankly,  I  don't  see  so  much  wrong  with  the 
bill;  I  think  it's  a  good  bill. 

That  is  our  purpose;  to  wait  until  we  know 
what  that  means,  until  we  get  it  spelled  out. 
We  must  have  assurance  from  the  federal 
government  in  legislation— not  just  a  minister's 
word  because  you  and  I  know  that  ministers 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow— spelled 
out  in  legislation  which  says  there  cannot  be 
top-loading  and  if  there  is  top-loading  the 
federal  government  will  simply  cut  off  the 
share  of  any  provinces  bold  enough  to  venture 
on  that  to  bring  it  back  to  a  national  plan 
average.  Otherwise,  we'll  have  Balkanization 
like  you  couldn't  believe  in  this  country, 

I  don't  think  you  and  I  or  anyone  else 
want  that  to  happen.  I  think  we  want  a 
stable,  solid  base  for  agriculture.  On  that 
basis  that  is  the  programme  we  have  in  mind. 
Now  whether  or  not  $20  million  is  enough  I 
don't  know,  I  frankly  don't  know.  My  guess 
is  it  won't  be  nearly  enough. 

Mr,  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  heard  the  minister  talking 
about  land  in  his  response  to  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce.  I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  first  speech  I  made  in  this  Leglislature 
on  my  arrival  here  in  early  1968  was  with 
regard  to  an  overall  land-use  plan  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  We've  had  considerable 
dialogue  in  the  intervening  years  about  a 
land-use  plan,  and  I'm  sure  many  of  the 
members  of  this  House  are  well  aware  of 
the  kind  of  planning  that  we  have  been  doing 
for  a  number  of  years  in  northern  Ontario, 
particularly  with  the  strategic  land-use  plan 
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dealing  primarily  with  any  activities  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

In  our  search  for  the  kind  of  land  use  to 
which  most  of  the  terrain  in  the  north  is  best 
suited,  we've  got  involved  in  a  very  sophisti- 
cated process  of  land  classification.  A  lot  of 
it  was  done,  I  think  with  your  ministry  acting 
as  the  liaison,  through  ARDA,  and  it  was 
called  the  ARDA  land-use  study  for  all  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  But  in  the  far  north,  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  gone  much 
farther  than  that,  in  doing  detailed  surveys 
of  all  types  of  land,  wherever  it  is  situated, 
to  find  out  the  best  use  to  which  it  is  suited 
and  trying  to  come  up  with  a  zoning  process 
of  open,  closed  and  restricted  zones,  so  that 
we  won't  be  making  the  same  mistakes  in 
the  north  that  are  so  prevalent  and  have  be- 
come so  costly  in  southern  Ontario,  where  it's 
costing  us  literally  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  repatriate  land,  good  recreational  land  that 
has  got  into  private  hands,  much  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  non-residents. 

So  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  for  having 
embarked  on  that  plan.  The  only  anxiety  I 
have  is,  we  could  have  the  best  plan  in  the 
world  in  northern  Ontario  in,  first  of  all, 
doing  an  inventory  and  then  doing  a  very 
sophisticated  survey  to  establish  the  best  use 
to  which  that  land  can  be  put,  but  if  we 
plan  in  isolation  or  if  we  plan  in  the  absence 
of  an  overall  land-use  plan  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  all  of  our  efforts  in  the  far  north 
could  go  for  nought. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  a  good  many  of 
the  social  and  the  economic  problems  that 
are  facing  people  in  northern  Ontario  at  the 
present  time  are  a  result  of  the  lack  of  an 
overall  industrial  strategy  to  begin  with  and 
then  an  overall  land-use  plan  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  If  we're  suggesting  the  kinds 
of  uses  to  which  land  can  best  be  put  in 
northern  Ontario,  where  we  could  have  a 
good  deal  of  industrial  development,  some 
commercial  development,  and  when  we  see 
the  pre-empting  of  good  farmland  in  North 
Pickering  and  in  Nanticoke,  all  of  the  plan- 
ning in  the  world  that  we  may  undertake  at 
considerable  expenditure  of  time,  money  and 
energies  to  come  up  with  a  good  land-use 
plan,  if  the  government  down  here  isn't  dedi- 
cated to  coming  up  with  an  overall  land-use 
plan  all  of  the  planning  that  we  do  in  the 
north   is  of  relatively  no  significance. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  York  South  in 
his  leadoff  made  mention  of  the  fact  that,  I 
think  it  was  so  many  acres  an  hour,  26  acres 
an   hour  were  going  out  of  agricultural  use 


here  in  the  south.  This  has  been  a  concern 
of  most  people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
wise  use  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
particularly  those  who  are  interested— and  we 
should  all  be  interested— in  the  tender  fruit 
industry  and  this  narrow  strip  of  good,  prime. 
No.  1  agricultural  land  in  the  south  part  of 
the  province.  I  don't  pretend  for  one  moment 
to  be  an  expert  in  agriculture— I  certainly  am 
not  and  I  don't  want  to  create  that  impres- 
sion—but 1  am  concerned  about  the  wise  use 
of  land.  I've  asked  questions  of  this  minister, 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  co- 
ordination between  his  ministry  and  other 
ministries  of  government,  particularly  in  the 
resources  development  policy  field,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs;  be- 
cause when  we  asked  the  former  Treasurer, 
th3  member  for  London  South  (Mr.  \\'hite), 
two  years  ago  when  they  were  going  to 
come  up  with  an  overall  land-use  plan,  I 
heard  through  the  grapevine  that  he  went 
back  to  his  senior  officials  and  he  said:  "Get 
me  a  land-use  plan.  We  need  one  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario." 

As  I  say,  I'm  told  through  the  grapevine 
that  he  gave  them  about  a  four-  or  five- 
month  deadline  to  come  up  with  an  overall 
land-use  plan.  Well,  anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  land-use  planning  knows  that 
it  is  completely  unrealistic  to  come  up  with 
an  overall  plan  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  a  matter  of  months. 

We've  been  engaged  in  it  very  seriously  in 
northern  Ontario  for  a  number  of  years— 
ever  since  I  came  into  this  House— and  we're 
just  starting  to  come  to  grips  with  and  to 
have  a  sense  of  direction  with  regard  to  the 
wise  use  of  land  in  northern  Ontario.  If 
we're  trying  to  do  it  in  isolation  or  in  the 
absence  of  an  overall  land-use  plan  in  the 
province,  I  think  we're  just  baying  at  the 
moon. 

I'm  wondering  to  what  extent  has  your 
ministry  asked  to  become  involved  in  an 
overall  land-use  plan  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario so  that  we  in  the  north  who  are  taking 
this  thing  seriously  may  co-ordinate  our  efforts 
into  an  overall  provincial  plan  so  that  when 
we  get  five  or  10  years  down  the  road  we'll 
have  some  sense  of  having  accomplished 
something  and  have  some  sense  of  direction. 
Otherwise  if  we  plan  in  the  north  in  isola- 
tion, I  think  it's  all  going  for  nought. 

I  can't  think  of  any  ministry  of  government 
that  should  be  more  concerned  about  the 
wise  use  of  land  than  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
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ture  and  Food.  So  I  ask,  are  you  involved? 
If  you  aren't,  when  are  you  going  to  get 
involved?  And  how  serious  are  you  going  to 
be  about  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  the  people  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time, 
wise  land-use  planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesi- 
tate to  get  into  this  again.  The  other  evening 
we  talked  about  this  matter  of  26  acres  of 
land  supposedly  disappearing  every  hour.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  made  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Thunder  Bay.  I  say  this:  Our 
ministry  now  has  a  food  lands  development 
branch,  which  has  the  capability  to  make 
input  into  decisions  made  by  other  ministries 
of  government  and  government  agencies  in- 
sofar as  the  use  of  land  by  the  province  or 
its  agencies  is  concerned. 

This  is  a  new  departure,  a  new  venture.  I 
think  it  was  brought  about  largely  because  of 
the  concern  expressed  in  mid-1973  and  there- 
after concerning  the  fact  that  perhaps  we 
were  more  short  of  food  lands  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  thought  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  food  in  1973.  It  really  had  no  bearing 
as  far  as  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  con- 
cerned. All  of  that  problem  was  generated 
outside  of  the  North  American  continent.  My 
guess  is  that  when  normal  weather  returns 
we'll  be  right  back  to  a  situation  of  oversup- 
ply  again.  It  has  already  taken  place  in  cer- 
tain commodities,  of  which  we're  all  too  pain- 
fully aware. 

When  one  talks  about  the  loss  of  agricul- 
tural land,  I  have  to  put  it  on  the  record 
again,  because  you  raised  it  just  now.  The 
way  it  was  obtained  was  simply  to  take  the 
1965  census- 
Mr.  Stokes:  You  don't  have  to  go  over  that. 
I  was  here  when  you  made  your  remarks.  I'm 
not  playing  the  numbers  game.  I  think  we 
should  be  part  of  a  wise  land-use  programme 
and  dedicated  to  those  ends. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  are.  We  are  em- 
barked on  a  much  wiser  use  of  land  than  has 
ever  been  the  case  in  the  past.  But  I  don't 
think  the  figure  that  was  quoted-the  26 
acres  an  hour  that's  talked  about— is  some- 
thing that  anyone  should  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with.  I'm  not  suggesting  my  friend  was 
trying  to  put  something  on  the  record  to  em- 
barrass anybody.  I  am  simply  saying  there 
are  those  people  who  are  making  those  state- 
ments on  the  public  platform  without  any 
justification  whatever.  They  don't  know  where 
the  land   went.    They   don't  know  what  use 


has  been  made  of  it.  And  today  much  of  that 
land  is  back  in  production. 

In  my  own  area  of  western  Ontario— and 
I  think  this  would  be  substantiated  by  the 
members  sitting  in  the  House  today  who  come 
from  the  parts  of  the  province  where  cash 
crop  production  is  quite  prevalent— you  vir- 
tually can't  find  a  grass  farm  that  hasn't  been 
ploughed  up  and  put  back  into  crop  pro- 
duction, including  much  of  the  land  that  was 
bought  by  urbanites  who  came  out  to  live  in 
the  country  in  the  late  1960s  when  no  one 
would  really  rent  the  land  from  them. 
Heavens  above,  it  was  renting  in  some  cases 
for  $5  an  acre  which  wouldn't  even  pay  the 
taxes,  because  there  was  no  money  in  growing 
crops.  We  were  paying  people  not  to  grow 
crops  in  those  days  in  western  Canada.  There 
was  little  enthusiasm  for  cropping  down  here 
either.  Now,  much  of  that  land  has  gone  back 
into  crop  production. 

My  friend  mentioned  the  Pickering  site. 
Just  to  use  that  as  an  illustration,  the  land 
acquired  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the 
new  Pickering  site  has  been  classified  almost— 
I  was  going  to  say  on  an  acre-by-acre  basis, 
and  virtually  it  has  been.  But  the  part  of  that 
land  that  was  acquired  that  doesn't  lend  itself 
as  much  to  good  agricultural  production  will 
be  used  for  the  development  of  a  modest 
type  city.  The  remainder  of  that  area  will  be 
kept  in  agriculture  for  as  far  as  we  can  see  in 
the  future— 15  to  20  years  anyway— and  who 
knows    what    will   happen    after   that. 

In  this  very  year,  right  now,  there  is  1,160 
acres  more  land  going  into  crop  production 
this  spring  than  there  was  before  we  acquired 
that  land.  Now  you  see  that's  what  really 
can  happen.  And  that  takes  into  consideration 
what  we  have  set  aside  for  city  development, 
for  urban  development  that  is  now  taking 
place.  Much  of  this  land  that  we  refer  to 
here  is  already  back  in  crop  production. 

We  are,  through  the  food  lands  development 
branch,  through  the  extension  branch,  through 
other  groups  within  the  ministry,  encouraging 
people  to  rent  that  land,  to  lease  it,  to  make 
it  available  to  those  who  want  to  use  it,  be- 
cause land  is  renting  at  a  much  better  figure 
today  for  the  owner.  You  know,  $40  to  $60 
an  acre  is  not  uncommon  at  all  for  land 
rental  today.  That's  more  in  keeping  with 
what  perhaps  would  interest  a  person  who 
may  own  the  land  to  get  it  back  in  crop  pro- 
duction. 

Frankly,  we  are  having  an  input  and  the 
food  lands  development  branch  will  be  work- 
ing with  all  of  the  other  ministries.  Along 
with  that,  there  is  an  advisory  committee  on 
urban   and  regional  planning.   This   is  made 
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up  of  the  deputy  ministers  of 'the  Resources 
Dovelopment  policy  field  ministries;  and  they 
meet  every  two  weeks.  There  is  co-ordination 
in  that  regard.  There  is  co-ordination  in  the 
resource  poHcy  field. 

While  I  suppose  there  can  be  illustrations 
of  things  getting  away  on  us  that  we  don't 
know  about  until  it  is  too  late,  generally 
speaking  there  is  much  greater  co-ordination 
today  than  there  has  ever  been  in  so  far  as 
using  agricultural  lands  for  other  than  food 
production  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  want  to  prolong  it, 
because  I  know  this  is  the  time  during  our 
deliberations  when  those  who  are  much 
more  knowledgeable  about  agriculture  like 
to  hold  forth;  but  I  just  want  to  highlight 
the  problem  that  you  can  run  into. 

Recently  we  had  an  unveiling  in  the  north 
central  region  of  northern  Ontario— there  are 
the  northwestern,  the  north  central  and  the 
northeastern  regions.  In  the  north  central 
region  we  had  public  meetings  where  we  had 
groups  of  resource  people  going  around  with 
all  the  major  communities  asking  for  in-put 
from  the  public  as  to  the  kind  of  activity 
they  would  like  to  see  on  Crown  land— 
whether  it's  reserved  for  public  recreation, 
whether  it's  for  commercial  recreation, 
whether  it  should  be  used  for  resource  pro- 
duction, or  whether  it  should  be  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Every  aspect  of  land  use  was 
mentioned. 

As  a  result  of  these  deliberations  and  the 
give  and  take  in  committee  and  in  written  and 
oral  submissions,  they  were  able  to  compile 
what  they  thought  was  a  fair  cross-section 
of  the  wishes  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  land-use  planning.  But  I 
want  to  tell  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  that  when  the  results  of  this  came 
back  in,  and  they  were  sent  back  out  to  those 
who  had  participated,  the  people  who  ob- 
jected most  strenuously  to  the  findings  were 
people  in  the  agricultural  community  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Thunder  Bay— you  know, 
in  the  Slate  River  area. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  minister  has 
seen  their  critique  of  our  collective  efforts 
but  I  can  tell  you  it  wasn't  too  complimentary. 
The  findings  of  the  group  which  studied  land 
use  said  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  land 
in  that  region— it  was  something  like  one  per 
cent— was  ideally  suited  for  agricultural  use. 
The  agricultural  spokesman  took  very 
strenuous  exception  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  tended  to 
downplay,  to  the  extent  that  they  did,  the 
potential   for  agricultural  production  in  the 


area.  And  also  the  way  that  we,  as  non- 
farmers,  thought  of  the  agricultural  business 
ay  a  viable  entity.  They  took  strong  exception 
tc  this. 

This  is  why,  as  I  say,  I  think  possibly 
people  in  your  ministry  at  the  regional 
level  would  tend  to  agree  there  is  a  fairly 
good  potential  for  things  that  are  fast  grow- 
ing, that  aren't  susceptible  to  early  or  late 
frost. 

I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  your  people 
at  the  regional  level  and  your  resource  people 
here,  to  what  extent  do  they  stand  behind 
people  in  the  agricultural  industry  and  say: 
"Come  on  now.  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, we  don't  think  you  are  operating 
on  sound  ground.  We  think  you  haven't  got 
your  facts  straight.  We  think  there  is  a 
potential  for  an  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction." Do  you  get  behind  the  farmers  and 
bolster  what  they  seem  to  think  are  valid 
assumptions  with  regard  to  the  future  poten- 
tial of  agriculture?  It  all  emanated  from  a 
land-use  plan. 

If  there  is  the  kind  of  co-ordination  you 
say  there  is,  and  your  deputy  ministers  meet 
every  two  weeks,  I  hope  they  would  be  made 
aware  of  these  things,  the  kind  of  dialogue 
and  the  kind  of  things  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  north.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  let 
us  do  it  in  isolation  so  that  when  we  come 
to  you  people  and  say:  "Here  is  our  plan; 
how  does  it  dovetail  with  your  plan?;"  we 
find  you  don't  even  have  one  down  here  in 
the  south,  other  than  an  ongoing  dialogue, 
with  nothing  firm  like  a  five-  or  10-year  plan 
to  say  this  is  where  you  are  going. 

I  appreciate  what  you  have  said  about 
North  Pickering,  and  in  the  interim  I  sup- 
pose things  are  going  to  be  all  right.  But  this 
isn't  to  say  that  in  15  or  20  years  from  now 
it  is  still  going  to  be  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. I  think  you  are  deluding  yourself  if  you 
think  it  is  going  to  be.  Sure,  in  the  interim, 
fine;  but  I  think  that  in  20  or  30  years 
from  now  people  are  going  to  look  back 
and  reflect  upon  what  we  are  saying  and 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  to  protect  agri- 
culture and  good  class  1  and  2  land  here  in 
the  south.  I  think  unless  we  change  our 
position  we  are  going  to  be  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Huron. 

Mr.  J.  Riddel!  (Huron):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  connection  with  land-use  plan- 
ning and  the  preservation  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  I  am  sure  the  minister  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  recent  date  from  a  farmer 
in  the  Grand  Bend  area— I  believe  he  is  also 
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connected  with  the  Huron  Federation  of 
Agriculture.  He  wrote  to  the  minister  regard- 
ing 100  acres  of  land  which  the  township 
wants  to  use  for  a  lagoon.  The  farmers  are 
very  much  against  a  lagoon  on  what  might 
be  considered  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
area.  They  have  approached  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  about  it 
but  it  would  appear  the  township  is  going  to 
go  ahead  and  take  this  land  for  a  lagoon, 
although  it  can  be  proved  that  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  would  be  the  answer. 

I  wonder  if  these  farmers  can  appeal  to 
the  Resources  Development  policy  field  min- 
isters should  it  appear  that  the  town  is  simply 
going  to  go  out  and  get  this  land  for  lagoon 
purposes?  The  farmers  want  to  know  what 
type  of  an  appeal  they  have.  They  have 
\ATitten  to  you  about  it.  I  am  wondering  if 
they  can  meet  with  these  ministers  of  the 
Resources  Development  policy  field  to  get 
this  thing  ironed  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  letter  my  friend  refers  to.  We  are  taking 
it  up  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
right  now  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
straighten  it  out.  I  haven't  got  anything  more 
to  add  to  it  than  that  right  now.  I  hope  it 
r•^n  he  resolved  without  going  so  far  as  my 
friend  suggests. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
North. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay,  through  the  Chair- 
man, that  when  I  was  on  the  drainage  com- 
mittee up  in  the  north,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
wonderful  farms  they  had  up  there  and  the 
work  the  Ministry  of  Agriciiltvire  and  Food 
was  doing  with  our  young  people.  The  big 
concern  we  ran  across  up  there  at  that  time 
was  about  farms  where  the  people  had 
reached  old  age  and  were  getting  on  in  years 
too  much  to  carry  on  the  hard  work  they 
have  to  do.  Most  of  their  young  children  have 
gone  into  the  mines  or  come  down  south  to 
the  factories.  This  is  one  of  the  big  com- 
plaints. 

I  saw  a  beautiful  farm  where  the  people 
had  spent  a  good  number  of  years  clearing 
the  bush  and  now,  because  they  can't  get 
anybody  to  work  it,  they  are  putting  it  back 
into  bush  again,  into  timber.  I  saw  more  than 
one  of  these.  It  was  disheartening  when  you 
are   asking  for  farmland   and  working   it. 

I  think  the  big  problem  is  trying  to  find 
people  to  work  the  darn  things.  There  is 
great  land  up  there.  It  seems  to  be,  as  we 


experienced  it  as  a  committee,  that  they  are 
gradually  dying  off  because  our  young  people 
are  not  there  to  take  over  from  their  parents. 
I  saw  this  in  Manitoulin  Island,  too.  There 
are  some  beautiful  farms  there  but  they 
couldn't  get  help  to  work  them. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  was  just  quoting  what  the 
farmers  said  in  their  brief. 

Mr.  Ewen:  I  was  surprised.  This  hit  home 
pretty  forcibly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  vote  1701  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple 
of  other  points  I  wanted  to  raise  on  this  par- 
ticular vote. 

One  was  with  respect  to  hydro  and  the 
fact  that  rural  residential  rates  are  lower  than 
farm  rates.  I  think  this  becomes  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  proposed  33  per  cent 
increase  that  Ontario  Hydro  is  going  to  seek 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  see  my  friend  who 
used  to  be  the  vice-chairman  of  Ontario 
Hydro,  the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  (Mr. 
Evans),  is  in  the  House  and  perhaps  he 
would  have  some  views  on  this  as  well.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  differential  is  particu- 
larly important  to  farm  people,  and  I  think 
it  is  vital  that  this  discrepancy  be  rectified.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  minister  has  taken  it  up 
with  the  Ministry  of  Energy  or  with  any  of 
his  other  cabinet  colleagues  to  see  if  this 
particular  point  can't  be  corrected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  we  are  looking  into 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  other  thing  that  I  wanted 
to  mention  was  in  relation  to  some  problems 
that  farmers  in  western  Ontario  are  now  hav- 
ing. They  didn't  use  to  have  them— it  vi^sn't 
a  problem  back  a  number  of  years  ago— but 
it  certainly  is  now.  That's  the  problem  of 
wolf  damage,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  seen 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  wolves  in 
our  part  of  western  Ontario. 

I  was  doing  some  reading  about  this  matter 
not  too  long  ago  and  I  came  across  a  story 
that  was  of  great  interest  to  me.  I  put  it  on 
the  record  because  I  do  think  that  it  has 
some  validity,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  farm 
people.  I  would  hope  that  some  of  the  bleed- 
ing hearts  in  the  urban  areas  would  take  a 
look  at  it  too,  because  I  think  that  this  can 
be  a  problem.  There  are  some  people  who 
would  rather  hear  the  cry  of  a  wolf  in  the 
wilderness,  than  have  some  good  turkey  or 
beef  on  their  platter  at  noon  hom*.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  rather  distorted  priority. 
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In  1958  there  were  43,500  deer  in  Algon- 
quin Park— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  How  many? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Forty-three  thousand,  five 
hundred.  As  of  Feb.  8  this  year  there  are 
only  1,000,  and  that  may  be  exaggerated. 

The  reason  for  that,  according  to  this  par- 
ticular writer,  was  the  fact  that  the  wolf 
population  has  greatly  increased  in  Algonquin 
Park  and  the  wolves  are  killing  off  all  the 
deer.  The  wolf  population  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  flowing  over  into 
the  neighbouring  municipalities.  The  flow 
has  just  kept  coming  down,  moving  westward, 
and  is  now  into  our  part  of  the  country.  The 
obvious  reason  for  that  is  they  will  go  where 
there  is  food,  and  wolves  prey  on  the  large 
animals— the  deer,  the  moose.  If  the  popula- 
tion of  those  animals  is  somewhat  depleted 
they  move  into  the  farm  areas  and  go  after 
the  sheep  and  the  cattle  and  so  on. 

I  raise  this  point  at  this  juncture  knowing 
full  well  that  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources is  deeply  involved  in  this  matter.  But, 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  concerns  itself  with  this 
problem  too,  because  it  is  affecting  farmers- 
it  is  affecting  livestock  on  the  farms. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  the  17  years  of 
trial  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  in 
regard  to  the  experiment  in  wolf  control  is 
simply  a  dismal  failure,  because  the  pro- 
gramme—whatever it  may  be— isn't  working. 
I'm  not  coming  down  firmly  on  what  type  of 
predator  control  we  should  employ—  there 
are  a  number  of  types.  All  I'm  saying  is, 
perhaps  we  should  use  a  number  of  them  in 
conjunction,  to  alleviate  the  problem  to  a 
certain  extent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  predator  control,  par- 
ticularly of  the  wolves  in  this  province,  is 
vital,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
valuable  species  of  wildlife  other  than  wolves 
that  cannot  prosper  in  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  predators,  particularly  wolves. 

Another  thing  that  bears  on  this  is  that 
predator  control  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  destruction  of  livestock 
and  poultry  on  farms. 

Another  thing  that  certainly  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
species,  particularly  the  canine  species  of 
pr€>dators.  act  as  carriers  of  transmittable 
diseases  that  can  cause  illness  not  only  in 
humans  but  also  in  domestic  animals. 

It  seems  to  me  things  have  become  a  little 
out  of  balance  here.  It  is  going  to  require 
some  effort  and  some  deliberations  by  thought- 


fid  people  in  places  of  power  and  authority 
to  get  this  corrected.  The  whole  thing  has 
got  a  little  out  of  whack  because  of  a  few 
vocal  people  who  have  persuaded  some  people 
in  natural  resources  to  abandon  some  of  their 
traditional  programmes  in  favour  of  allowing 
the  wolves  to  breed  unabated.  This  is  what 
has  happened. 

So  I  put  this  proposition  to  the  minister, 
recognizing  it  is  a  shade  sensitive  in  many 
areas,  in  the  hope  that  he  recognizes  its  im- 
portance. I  just  want  to  underline  it  so  that 
in  any  discussions  he  might  have  with  his 
cabinet  colleagues,  he  is  at  least  assured 
there  is  some  support  for  any  position  that 
he  might  be  putting  in  regard  to  instituting 
some  better  form  of  predator  control  than  we 
have  at  the  moment.  I  would  like  to  get 
the  minister's  views  on  this,  because  it  is 
getting  to  be  a  real  problem. 

I  was  up  to  a  meeting  in  eastern  Ontario 
not  too  long  ago,  and  I'll  tell  you,  if  we  think 
it  is  a  problem  in  western  Ontario,  it's  more 
of  a  problem  in  eastern  Ontario.  I  think  we 
just  have  to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
completely  with  what  my  hon.  friend  has 
said.  I  have  no  argument  with  his  whatever. 
I  would  just  like  to  get  the  source  of  the 
figures  he  quoted  on  deer  population  in 
Algonquin  Park. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Those  come  from  the  author 
of  the  book  "Time  to  Cry  Wolf."  I  can  get 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Farley  Mowat?  No,  not 
Farley  Mowat.  Farley  Mowat's  book  is  "Never 
Cry  Wolf."  Do  you  know  who  the  author  of 
the  book  was? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  can  get  that,  it  is  in  my  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Would  you  do  that?  I 
would  like  to  see  it  very  much.  You  can  rest 
assured  I  will- 
Mr.  Stokes:  I  think  it  was  written  by  Norris 
Whitney. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  could  well  be,  but  it 
could  be  written  by  a  good  many  others  who 
feel  similar. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about  wolves.  I  want  to  talk  about 
something  I  have  spoken  about  with  the 
minister  a  number  of  times. 
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I  think  I  have  expressed  concern  every 
year  for  seven  years  about  the  diminishing 
land  available  for  fruit  farming  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  I  have  heard  all  tlie  argu- 
ments put  forward  with  regard  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  land  now  in  production  to  produce 
more  and  more.  I  have  heard  arguments  put 
forward  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  produce 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  or  similar  fruit  in 
other  parts  of  the  province.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  on  this 
given  day  for  a  policy  to  be  brought  forward 
by  any  government  that  would  preserve  fruit- 
lands.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  any  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  in  answer  to  my 
continual  plea  for  action  are  wrong,  but 
neither  am  I  convinced  that  we  can  afiFord 
to  accept  them  as  being  a  reason  for  not 
trying. 

I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the 
Peninsula  was  worth  preserving  in  its  reason- 
ably natural  state.  I  understand  tihe  pressures 
of  urbanization.  I  can  appreciate  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  maintain 
an  agricultural  undertaking  within  the  pres- 
sures of  urban  sprawl  or  on  the  edges  of 
urban  sprawl.  I  want  to  read  to  the  minister 
something  which  I  am  sure  he  has  read  him- 
self. I  want  to  read  it  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  it  on  the  record,  because  it  bears 
out  to  some  extent  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say.  Perhaps  then  I  want  to  talk  some 
more  about  it.  I  am  reading  from  The  On- 
tario Grape  Grower  issue  of  April,  1975,  from 
Ron  Moyer.  It's  called  The  Chairman's  Cor- 
ner of  The  Ontario  Grape  Grower.  It's  under 
Ron  Moyer's  signature.  It  says: 

Almost  10  years  of  study,  partly  by  the 
Ontario  government  and  partly  by  the 
regional  municipality  of  Niagara,  have  to 
date  only  resulted  in  copious  studies,  talks 
of  preserving  fruitland,  a  draft  official 
land-use  plan  but  not  concrete  decisions  to 
keep  the  Niagara  Peninsula  even  as  it 
exists  in  1975. 

The  population  growth  rate  in  Niagara 
is  one  of  the  lowest  in  all  Ontario  and  yet 
municipalities  are  each  striving  for  room 
to  expand  laterally  into  prime  land  with- 
out restriction.  The  draft  official  plan  for 
boundaries  was  passed  by  the  council  of 
regional  Niagara  on  Sept.  19,  1974,  after 
last-minute  boundary  exchanges  by  munic- 
ipalities to  allow  adequate  room  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
the  Ontario  government  has  not  officially 
rendered  a  decision  to  accept  or  reject  the 
limits  of  growth  approved  by  the  regional 
council. 


The  proposed  development  boundaries 
now  contain  the  following  acreage  of  prime 
agricultural  land:  In  Grimsby,  100  acres; 
in  Lincoln,  930  acres;  in  St.  Catharines, 
3,250  acres;  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  370 
acres;  Pelham,  400  acres;  and  Niagara 
Falls,  200  acres.  The  total  above  is  5,250 
acres  out  of  a  total  14,780  acres  of  un- 
developed land  included  in  these  urban 
areas. 

The  regional  draft  plan  incorporates  the 
basic  land-use  plans  of  each  municipality 
in  effect  prior  to  regional  government, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  just  prior  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  regional  government. 
Sewage  systems  and  water  systems  are 
being  planned  for  several  areas  in  the 
region  in  the  recently  acquired  areas,  and 
development  only  awaits  the  passage  of 
time.  So  the  question  must  be  asked,  what 
has  regional  government  in  Niagara  ac- 
complished in  an  overall  way  to  restrict 
development  and  stop  permanently  the 
loss  of  land  for  food  production?  The 
answer  is   not   hard  to  determine. 

When  regional  government  was  first 
proposed,  many  farmers  were  fearful  that 
their  rights  to  develop  their  land  would  be 
taken  away  and  land  values  would  fall. 
The  echo  was  heard  from  developers  and 
many  regional  councillors  that  the  farmers 
do  not  wish  to  lose  their  rights.  As  a 
result,  proper  land  zoning  did  not  take 
place  either  to  maintain  the  present  agri- 
cultural industry— and  it  is  an  industry,  not 
just  a  way  of  life— or  to  protect  the  farm- 
ers from  the  vicissitudes  of  encroaching 
urbanization. 

I   stop  at  that  point.   Vicissitudes   is  a  very 
interesting  word.  To  continue: 

In  order  to  farm  properly,  spraying  of 
weeds  and  trees,  vines  and  ground  crops 
must  take  place.  Animal  manure  is  needed 
for  proper  soil  tilth  and  nutrition.  Brush 
from  orchards  and  vineyards  pruning  must 
be  burned  and  many  other  operations  car- 
ried out  which  may  be  objectionable  to 
householders  in  the  farming  district.  With- 
out proper  zoning  to  protect  agricultiire 
from  this  and  other  forms  of  harassment, 
it  is,  and  will  be,  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  farm  in  such  an  urbanized  atmosphere. 

Farmers  now  realize  this  is  an  important 
issue  they  must  face,  not  their  loss  of  de- 
velopment rights.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant question  still  to  be  answered  is  will 
any  plan  be  put  into  effect,  either  by  the 
Ontario  government  or  by  the  Niagara 
Escarpment    Commission    or    the    regional 
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municipality  of  Niagara  to  indefinitely  re- 
serve good  land  for  agriculture?  It  is 
already  10  years  overdue  and  some  positive 
steps  must  be  taken  immediately. 

It's  an  interesting  comment,  I  think.  It  has 
been  expresed  by  a  lot  of  other  people;  it 
is  not  only  being  expressed  by  Mr.  Moyer.  I 
think  that  all  of  the  things  that  are  implicit 
in  that  are  the  fears  that  at  some  point  we 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  preserve  that 
which  a  lot  of  people— and  I  think  probably 
including  the  minister— believe  should  be  pre- 
served if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  Ewen:  Like  Gordon  Dean? 

Mr.  Deans:  Want  to  get  that  on  the  record? 
I  don't  want  to  say  it. 

I  have  made  a  nimiber  of  statements  along 
the  same  line;  some  of  them  have  been  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  minister.  At  other  times  he 
has  indicated  that  he  too  has  had  the  same 
fears.  They  have  received  varying  degrees  of 
acceptance  or  nonacceptance  by  farmers  and 
farm  community  spokesmen. 

I  don't  pretend  for  a  moment  that  I  have 
any  particular  knowledge  of  how  it  could 
be  done  in  the  overall,  but  I  think  on  balance 
that  the  majority  of  thinking  people  agree 
that  it  makes  sense  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  try  to  preserve  the  Peninsula  lands 
that  are  good  grade,  in  a  good  environment, 
for  the  purposes  of  growing  produce.  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  people  think  that  if  it's 
practical  in  any  way  to  do  it,  that  it  should 
be  done. 

I  think  we  realize— I  realize  and  other 
people  realize— that  the  urban  encroachment, 
the  urban  growth,  has  caused  pressures  on 
farmers  that  they  never  dreamt  would  be 
caused  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  on  the 
farm  and  within  that  urban  community  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of  doing 
business  elsewhere,  and  that's  one  of  the 
very  vexing  areas  that  we  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful. 

I  had  thought  at  one  time  that  the  govern- 
ment did  make  a  statement  that  they  on 
balance  believed  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  maintain  as  much  of  the  Peninsula  in  grow- 
ing form  as  they  coidd.  I  thought  at  one  time 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission,  given  that  the  boundaries 
they  were  to  work  within  included  a  great 
portion  of  the  existing  growing  land,  would 
work  actively  to  preserve  much  of  the  fruit 
belt. 

I  don't  deny  that  as  a  result  of  technology 
we  have  been  able  to  produce  more  per 
acre  now,  and  over  a  number  of  years,  than 


we  were  able  to  produce  15  or  20  years  ago. 
I  don't  deny  either  that  that  will  go  on  for 
some  period  of  time  to  come.  I  do  think, 
though,  that  even  technology,  given  all  of  the 
potential  that  it  has,  isn't  going  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of 
produce  of  varying  kinds  on  an  ever-diminish- 
ing area  of  available  land.  I  believe  that  at 
some  point  we  will  have  reached  a  stage  in 
the  use  of  technology  where  we  wont  be 
able  to  produce  that  which  we  need,  because 
you  would  still  need  a  sizable  amount  of  land 
to  do  it  on. 

It  may  not  be  acceptable  to  a  number  of 
people,  but  I  think  on  balance— given  that  one 
of  our  responsibilities  is  to  protect  future 
generations  and  not  only  this  generation— 
that  it  would  make  sense  if,  when  land  was 
available  for  sale  in  the  Peninsula  area,  that 
the  government  would  exercise  an  option  and 
purchase  it-I  understand  that  that's  a  fairly 
expensive  proposition,  but  it  would  occur 
over  a  long  period  of  time— rather  than  allow 
it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  developers,  go 
out  of  production  and  ultimately  be  turned 
into  parking  lots  or  subdivisions  or  whatever. 
There  is  a  need  for  housing  and  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  but  there  is  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  that  is  not  of  the  quality 
and  not  of  the  character  for  farming  that 
would  be  more  acceptable  for  development 
purposes. 

If  the  government  had  a  policy;  if  it  had, 
for  example,  taken  the  position  that  it  had 
first  refusal  on  farms  in  the  Peninsula  made 
available  for  sale,  and  that  it  would  have  to 
be  informed  of  any  impending  sale  in  order 
that  it  could  exercise  its  option  if  that  land 
was  land  that  it  deemed  to  be  necessary  for 
future  production  of  foodstuffs,  if  the  gov- 
ernment had  that  kind  of  policy  in  existence 
we  probably  could  save  a  fair  portion  of  it. 

You  might  come  back  and  tell  me  that 
there  aren't  people  to  farm  it.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  that  argument  may  well  be 
tme  from  time  to  time,  but  you  can't  only 
concern  yourself  with  one  particular  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  You've  got  to  con- 
cern yourself  with  a  much  wider  scope  of  one 
or  two  generations.  While  at  this  point  in 
time  there  may  not  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  who  are  vitally  concerned  about 
the  production  of  food,  in  a  short  period  of 
time  I  suspect  there  will  be  a  great  number 
of  people  who  will  be  vitally  concerned 
about  the  production  of  food  and  who  will 
have  a  desire  to  produce  food  as  a  way  of 
life  for  a  living,  and  that  we  have  to  have 
available  to  them  as  this  occurs  the  kind  of 
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topgrade  soil  and  topgrade  conditions  that 
we  have  in  the  Peninsula. 

I  made  the  point  to  the  minister  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  don't  believe  that  any 
other  jurisdiction  in  the  world  would  have 
allowed  the  erosion  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment, the  Niagara  fruitbelt  area  as  we  have, 
all  of  us  as  a  community,  right  across  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  I  don't  think  any  other 
jurisdiction  would  have  allowed  such  a  valu- 
able resource  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
production,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  aflFord 
to  rely  forever  on  a  capacity  to  produce 
more  and  more  on  less  and  less  land.  I  think 
you  have  to  come  up  with  a  policy  that 
says  we  will  keep  the  land  in  production; 
we  will  keep  it,  if  not  in  production,  available 
for  production,  and  in  the  end,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  there  will  at  least  be  the 
opportunity  for  that  land  to  be  maintained. 

I'm  always  intrigued  when  I  read  "the 
Grower"  and  a  number  of  the  other  news- 
papers, or  whatever  you  call  them— publica- 
tions that  come  out  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent sources  in  the  agricultural  community. 
They  seem  to  take  diametrically  opposed 
views  from  time  to  time.  I  suppose  that's 
only  fair.  They're  people  and  they  have 
different  views  of  life  and  different  views  of 
emergency  conditions  that  exist.  I'm  not  sug- 
gesting right  now  that  the  whole  place  is 
doomed  to  failure.  I'm  suggesting,  though, 
that  as  the  virban  growth  continues  to  take 
place  it  will  become  so  costly  to  farm  it 
will  be  impossible.  It  isn't  quite  at  that  point 
yet.  It  could  be  at  that  point,  though,  in 
10  years.  It  could  be  at  that  point  in  five 
years. 

When  the  farmer  chooses  no  longer  to 
farm— I  think  I've  made  the  point  a  number 
of  times  in  the  past— when  a  farmer  in  On- 
tario finds  it  uneconomical  for  him  to  farm 
in  Ontario,  the  produce  is  still  required  for 
day-to-day  living  and  we  find  ourselves  im- 
porting it  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
normally  from  the  US,  and  when  that  hap- 
pens we  pay  their  price.  We  pay  their  price 
because  we  don't  have  anything  to  use  as  a 
lever  against  their  price.  We  can't  refuse 
to  buy  it,  because  we  need  it.  And  since 
we  need  it  and  don't  produce  it,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  are  able  to 
exact  from  us  whatever  the  price  is  that  they 
would  want  to  have.  I  worry  about  that 
happening  in  the  future. 

The  only  reason  I  read  the  article  was 
because  it  sort  of  bears  out  what  I've  been 
trying  to  say  and,  I  think,  probably  what 
you've  been  saying,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
I  think  we  have  to  be  firm  about  it.  I  real- 


ize this  causes  people's  backs  to  get  up.  It 
causes  anxiety  in  certain  communities  and, 
my  God,  the  anxiety  it  causes  in  the  com- 
munity now  is  tiny,  minuscule,  compared  to 
the  anxiety  that  will  be  caused  some  jears 
hence  if  we  don't  take  the  kind  of  steps  to 
keep  the  land  available  for  production,  let 
alone  in  production.  I'm  really  eager  that  the 
government  should  exercise  those  kinds  of 
options  and  that  it  should  do  it  fairly  quickly. 
If  they  don't  do  it  quickly,  we  won't  be  able 
to  afford  to  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Does   vote    1701    carry? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  raise  one  other  matter  in  this  particular 
vote,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  Ontario  Farm 
Machinery  Board.  One  hasn't  heard  too  much 
about  the  Ontario  Farm  Machinery  Board 
this  last  year  or  so.  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  that  particular  body  has  resigned  or  gone 
on  to  something  else.  I'm  not  sure. 

In  any  case,  what  has  the  board  been  do- 
ing over  the  past  number  of  months?  I'm  not 
exactly  clear  on  its  terms  of  reference  and 
its  function  in  this  particular  area.  I  wish 
the   minister   could   enlighten   me   somewhat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
secretary-manager,  Hal  Wright,  has  resigned 
because  of  health  reasons.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  this  happened.  I  think  he  was  one 
of  the  very  best  types  of  people  one  could 
find  for  that  kind  of  job. 

He  did  an  outstanding  job,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  in  resolving  problems  between 
the  farmer,  the  ultimate  purchaser  and  user 
of  the  equipment,  and  the  distributor  and 
the  manufacturer.  In  1974  he  resolved  120 
different  complaints  from  farmers,  both  by 
phone  and  by  visits  to  the  farmers,  and  to 
the  dealers  and  in  some  cases  to  the  distribu- 
tors and  companies  involved.  I  think  that's 
a  very  good  achievement.  There  are  some 
problems  he  wasn't  able  to  resolve,  but  they 
weren't  all  one-sided  either. 

The  Ontario  Farm  Machinery  Board  re- 
mains intact  with  representatives  pretty  well 
distributed  throughout  Ontario  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis.  A  number  of  meetings  have 
been  held  in  the  six  areas  in  conjunction  with 
farmers'  days  and  with  various  farm  shows 
tliat  are  held  in  connection  with  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

I  feel  they  have  done  an  outstanding  job. 
Perhaps  they've  achieved  as  much  as  if  there 
was  much  more  vigorous  legislation  or  regula- 
tions in  effect  in  Ontario.  We  see  that  they 
have  performed  quite  a  few  useful  public 
relations  efforts  in  radio  tape  distribution  on 
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some   20   farm-oriented   radio   stations  across 
Ontario  on  a  monthly  basis. 

We  are  presently  interviewing  job  appli- 
cants for  the  replacement  of  Hal  Wright,  but 
I  don't  think  any  decision  has  been  reached 
as  yet.  We  hope  that  one  will  be  made 
shortly. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  May  I  ask  my  friend  if  this  is 
an  open  competition  or  is  it  an  internal 
competition  within  the  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  was  advertised 
pubUcly. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Sometimes  that  doesn't  really 
mean  that  much,  because  it  is  still  an  internal 
competition.  It  is  advertised  but  the  applicants 
judged  for  the  competition  come  from  within 
the  ministry.  Not  only  in  the  case  of  this 
ministry  but  in  other  ministries,  I've  noted 
that.  That's  why  I  asked  whether  it  was  an 
open  competition  or  whether  in  actual  fact  it 
was  going  to  be  filled  by  someone  within  the 
ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  that's  not  the  case, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  wide-open  competition. 
We'd  hope  there  are  potential  applicants  my 
hon.  friend  knows  who  would  be  knowledge- 
able in  this  work.  It  is  now  closed,  but  it  was 
advertised  quite  effectively  and  quite  broadly. 
I'm  hopeful  we  will  get  some  good  applicants, 
as  we  badly  need  somebody  in  that  job.  We 
want  the  right  man  there. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  reason  I  asked  about  that 
was  I  had  inquired  about  the  position  and  I 
was  told  it  was  going  to  be  filled  internally, 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  By  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That  is  why  I  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  don't  know  any  reason 
why  that  would  be  told  to  you.  It  was  filled 
on  an  interim  basis  until  we  got  out  the  ads. 
I  think  Hal  Wright's  secretary  carried  on 
taking  the  phone  calls  and  letters.  She  farmed 
them  out  to  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
the  various  geographical  regions  and  they 
carried  on  the  work— obviously  not  as  well  as 
Hal  could  have  because  they  weren't  as  close 
to  the  subject  as  he  had  been.  It  has  not  been 
filled  internally  that  I  know  of.  I  have  no 
idea  who  the  applicants  are  and  I  don't  even 
know  who  the  committee  is  that  is  setting  it 
up  or  will  be  interviewing.  I  imagine  it  will 
be  done  through  the  personnel  section  of  our 
oflBce. 


Mr.  Gaunt:  While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  mention  where  I  got  the 
figures  with  respect  to  the  wolves. 

The  43,558  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  and  was  the 
ministry's  own  figure  in  1958,  I  understand. 
The  1,000  is  also  the  figure  from  the  ministry. 

I  notice  some  interesting  statistics  on  the 
deer  population  in  more  current  years.  In 
1969,  in  the  Pembroke  district  there  were 
14,225  deer;  in  1972  there  were  only  6,695. 
So  there  has  been  a  very  dramatic  decline  in 
the  deer  population.  I  can  send  this  informa- 
tion to  the  minister  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  about  the  information  services 
figure  of  $1,523,000.  I  forget  what  that  is 
made  up  of.  I  had  a  letter  some  time  ago 
referring  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture— I 
wondered  if  it  was  the  Ontario  government 
giving  a  long  weather  forecast  over  certain 
stations  across  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Did 
that  come  out  from  your  ministry,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  was  it  my  hon. 
friend  wanted  to  know  about— the  market 
information  service? 

Mr.  Spence:  Information  services  is 
$1,523,000.  What  is  that  made  up  of?  What 
information  do  you  send  out  and  do  you 
sponsor  a  long  weather  forecast  for  agriculture 
in  the  summer  months? 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  ago  which  brought 
to  my  attention  that  you  give  a  long  weather 
forecast  over  the  London  station.  The  writer 
would  hke  to  have  it  over  Windsor  too,  be- 
cause he  says,  so  often  the  weather  is  different 
in  Windsor,  Essex  or  southern  Kent  from 
what  it  is  in  London.  If  you  do  it  in  the 
London  area  it  should  be  done  over  the 
Windsor  station  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  were  3,743 
phone-in  calls  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  on  farm 
weather.  On  the  radio  stations  there  were 
236  phone-in  calls  for  published  information, 
and  that's  just  on  weather. 

Mr.  Spence:  Was  that  on  the  London  sta- 
tion, Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  station? 

Mr.  Spence:  London. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  haven't  got  the  stations 
here.  There  are  20  different  radio  stations 
that  use  it. 
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Mr.  Spence:  The  letter  I  got  seemed  to 
think  that  weather  conditions  were  different 
near  Windsor  than  at  London  on  many  occa- 
sions. They  asked  me  to  bring  this  to  your 
attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  farm  weather  fore- 
casts have  been  regionahzed  to  provide  a 
more  meaningful  report  for  eastern  Ontario 
producers.  They  now  include  a  special  com- 
mentary which  will  be  carried  through  the 
winter  months,  so  all  a  radio  station  has  to  do 
is  phone  in  and  get  the  information. 

If  my  hon.  friend  would  direct  his  con- 
stituent to  write  to  his  local  radio  station  and 
ask  it  to  obtain  the  information— it's  free;  it's 
on  a  Zenith  line  so  it  doesn't  cost  the  radio 
station  anything  to  get  the  information— they 
could  then  publish  it  on  a  regular  basis. 
That's  what  the  service  is  for.  I  recall  my 
friend  the  member  for  Essex  South  asking  for 
this  kind  of  service  to  be  provided  many 
years  ago.  It's  now  provided  and  I  think  it's 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  across  the  province, 
generally   speaking. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  when  the  broadcasts 
on  market  information  are  going  to  com- 
mence this  year.  The  middle  of  next  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That's  on  fruit  and 
vegetables? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Whenever  the  crop  is 
ready.  I  gues  you're  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  us  with  potatoes  down  there  in  that  area, 
it  will  be— 

Mr.  Paterson:  Asparagus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Apparently  asparagus 
crops  will  be  on  very  shortly  and  they  will 
be  broadcasting  that.  I  guess  that  is  the  first 
crop  to  be  harvested.  They  will  be  on  right 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1701  carry? 
Vote  1701  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1702: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  On  1702,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question  on  this  particular 
vote  for  clarification  purposes.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Ontario  Plowmen's  Association 
used  to  have  a  secretary— I  think  they  still 
do  have  a  secretary— but  in  years  past,  that 
secretary  actually  handled  the  money  for  the 
Ontario  Plowmen's  Association.  I  believe  the 
representative  from  the  government  on  that 
board  now  has  the  fuiKition  of  handling  that 


money,  and  I'm  just  wondering  if  that  was 
at  the  request  of  the  Ontario  Plov^nnen's  As- 
sociation or  if  there  were  other  circumstances 
involved  in  that  transfer  of  responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We'll  get  the  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  haven't  got  that  at  my 
fingertips.  Am  I  assiured  now  that  we're  on 
vote  1702? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1702.  Perhaps  the 
committee  might  like  to  advise  the  Chair 
whether  you  wish  to  take  it  item  by  item 
or  whether  we  take  the  vote  collectively. 
Shall  we  take  it  item  by  item  for  a  little  more 
orderly  arrangement? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We're  just  discussing  about 
taking  the  votes  item  by  item  rather  than 
collectively. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  would  help  im- 
mensely. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  conmient  on 
item  1,  administration? 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister  something.  I  believe  on 
June  18,  1974,  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  on  drainage  gave  their  rq)ort  to 
this  House  after  many  long  days  and  hours 
of  work  over  two  years.  I  wonder  it  the 
minister  is  going  to  give  consideration  to 
bringing  in  a  bill  in  regard  to  drainage  m 
this  province.  I  know  every  member  work^ 
so  hard  they  would  be  gready  disappointed, 
Mr.  Minister,  if  you  didn't  have  a  bill  to 
bring  in  some  of  these  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations that  would  improve  drainage 
tremendously  across  the  province  and  in- 
crease production.  I  think  the  committee  did 
an  excellent  job  and  I  hope  you  think  so  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  agree  with  you  that 
it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  follow  it  right 
down-administration;  advisory  service;  crop 
insurance;  if  there  are  any  questions  on  that, 
it  would  help  immensely.  When  we  come  to 
item  4,  assistance  to  primary  food  production, 
that's  where  the  grants  to  drainage  are 
located. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  minister 
could  answer  the  question  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Do  you  want  me  to 
answer  it  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  wait? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we'll  wait  and  take 

ths  answer  on  item  4. 
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Mr.  Spence:  Any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Item  2,  advisory  services. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That's  where  my  question 
came  in,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  the  answer  is  that 
when  Clark  Young  retired  as  treasurer  of  the 
Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  the  treasury 
was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Ed  Starr  who  is  the 
secretary-manager  of  the  Ontario  Plowmen's 
Association. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Ontario  Plowmen's  Association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  at  the  request  of 
the  OPA.  The  audit  firm  is  Murphy  and 
Murphy  of  Toronto;  they  are  the  outside 
auditors  of  the  Ontario  Plowmen's  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  other  discus- 
sion under  item  2?  Any  comments  on  item 
3?  Or  item  4? 

Perhaps    the   hon.    minister— I'm    sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Item  4,  the  drainage 
report:  Yes,  the  legislation  is  in  the  state 
of  final  preparation,  and  I  would  expect 
probably  will  be  ready  for  consideration  in 
the  House  within  the  next  few  weeks.  It's  a 
major   piece   of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  have  a  comment  on  item  4? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I'm  having  a  little  difficulty 
following  what's  going  on  here.  I  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you're  moving  down  on  page 
R14,  items  1,  2  and  3.  I'm  following  down 
on  the  other  page,  R15.  That  is  causing 
me  some  difficulty,  because  when  you  come 
to  item  4,  primary  food  production,  that's 
right  at  the  tail  end,  actually  on  page  RI9, 
and  we  still  haven't  dealt  with  agricultural 
manpower,  extension,  food  and  development, 
home  economics,  livestock,  soils  and  crops, 
veterinary.  I'm  wondering  if  we  wouldn't  be 
better  to  go  down  the  page  on  the  right 
hand  side,  R15.  It  would  be  easier  to 
follow. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Good  luck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That's  all  right  with 
me.  To  follow  from  R15  would  be  fine 
with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  gather,  then,  we  have 
dealt  with  item  2,  advisory  services.  Are 
there  any  further  comments  there?  We'll 
move  over  to  R15  and  deal  with  agricultural 
manpmver.  Any  comments  on  agricultural 
manpower? 


Mr.  Gaunt:  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question. 
How  successful  has  the  ministry's  placement 
programme  been  over  the  past  number  of 
years.  I'm  particularly  interested  in  last  year, 
1974,  because  I  know  you  did  meet  with 
some  success  early  on,  in  terms  of  bringing 
people  over  from  overseas  and  placing  them 
on  farms  in  the  province.  What  has  been 
the   record   this   past   year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  A  total  of  327  place- 
ments were  made,  as  compared  with  216 
the  previous  year.  Dairy  farm  employees 
were  the  largest  number  placed.  A  total  of 
179  were  drawTi  from  Ontario  sources.  Two 
recruiting  missions  were  conducted  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ireland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, with  272  applicants  interviewed.  To 
date  92  have  arrived  to  accept  employment 
on  farms,  and  a  number  of  others  are 
coming  later.  We  have,  as  well,  a  number 
of  students  or  trainees  from  foreign  countries 
accepting  employment  for  a  period  of  up  to 
one  year  as  part  of  the  training  programme 
they   have    in   agriculture   over  there. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Did  we  have  any  people  com- 
ing in  from  Japan  or  the  Orient? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  were  six.  I 
thought  it  was  up  to  15.  We've  only  dealt 
with  six. 

I  believe  there  are  a  few  others.  Yes,  the 
breed  associations  brought  in  a  few.  Some- 
body told  me  there  were  about  15  in  total, 
but  that  may  be  high.  There  were  six 
brought  in  under  our  ministry's  auspices 
through  federal  government  immigration 
services. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  had  some 
complaints  in  regard  to  bringing  in  Mexican 
workers.  It  appears  the  complaint  is  that 
they  must  be  18  years  of  age  before  they 
come  in.  I  had  a  telephone  call  the  other 
day  about  these  farmers  who  rely  on  off- 
shore labour.  They  have  been  getting  these 
Mexicans  year  after  year,  as  I  was  informed, 
and  now  they  say  that  any  children  mu.st 
be  18  years  of  age  or  they  can't  come.  And 
of  course  if  a  family  has  other  children 
younger  than  that,  they  have  to  leave  them 
behind  and  so  they  don't  come.  This  was 
of  concern  to  a  number  of  farmers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  province.  They  use  a 
lot  of  them  for  picking  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes  and  one  thing  and  another  and 
they  were  quite  upset,  so  I  said  I  would 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  minister. 
I  know  the  federal  government  is  certainly 
involved  in  this  through  the  immigration 
ministry.   I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  yoiir 
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attention  that  many  farmers  were  greatly 
disappointed  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  farm 
labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  by  my  friend  from 
Kent,  but  I  think  he  should  be  taking  that 
up  with  some  of  his  friends  at  Ottawa.  It 
is  a  ruling  of  federal  Manpower  and  Immi- 
gration that  will  not  allow  these  people  in 
here    under    18    years    of   age. 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  the  relationship 
is.  I  worked  in  the  fields  long  before  I 
was  18  years  of  age  and  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  friend  did  too,  as  did  most  of  the  farm 
people  who  sit  in  this  House.  I  don't  think 
it  hurt  any  of  us,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  no  one  can  be  employed  in 
agriculture  under  18  years  of  age.  I  think 
it's  going  to  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
harvesting  of  many  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
where  young  people  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  and  obtained  a  livelihood  by  so 
doing  that  perhaps  they  couldn't  earn  some- 
place else.  We  object  very  vigorously  to  what 
has  happened,  but  nevertheless  there  isn't 
very  much  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Shall  the  agricultural  man- 
power section  carry?  Agreed.  Under  exten- 
sion, any  comments  or  observations?  The  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  ministry  has  a  programme 
related  to  young  people  who  are  interested 
in  pursuing  an  agricultural  career,  and  this 
has  to  do  with  young  people  coming  out  of 
school,  I  believe.  I  have  had  some  inquiries 
about  that  particular  programme  and  I 
wasn't  able  to  really  enlighten  the  person 
very  fully  on  the  matter.  What  kind  of  pro- 
gramme are  you  imdertaking  in  this  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Are  you  talking  about 
the  junior  agricultural  programme,  the 
urbanite  going  out  to  the  country? 

Mr.  Gaunt:   Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  well  we  tried  it 
O'.it  on  an  experimental  basis  the  year  before 
last  with  20,  and  17  completed  the  sum- 
mer's work.  Last  year  there  was  a  target  of 
200  and  177  completed  the  nine-week  period. 
This  year  we  are  aiming  for  another  200 
on  the  same  basis,  although  we  stepped  it 
up  just  a  bit  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
money    that   they    can   earn    is    concerned. 

These  are  urban  young  people  from  towns 
or  cities  of  Ontario.  We  would  prefer  that 
they  hadn't  had  previous  agricultural  experi- 
ence.   It    is    a    new    learning    experience    for 


them    and    an   opportunity   to   get   a   fesl   of 
the  country  and  living  in  the  country. 

I  thinV  it  has  work  ad  out  very  well.  In- 
terestingly enough,  13  of  those  17  of  the 
previous  year's  programme  went  back  to  the 
farm  and  worked  this  summer  en  their  own, 
and  I  thought  that  spoke  well  of  the  project. 
That  wasn't  with  us  pushing  them  along. 
They  went  back  on  their  own  and  got  their 
own  jobs  and  worked  all  summer.  I  think 
that  proves  the  value  of  this  programme. 

I  am  not  sure  how  many  of  the  200  we 
will  have  out  this  summer  will  go  back.  We 
are  attempting  to  place  them  wherever  there 
are  requests  for  help,  but  more  important 
than  just  being  of  help  on  the  farm,  or 
equally  important,  is  the  feel  the  urban 
youngster  gets  for  the  country,  the  better 
understanding  it  can  generate  and  that 
spreads  in  the  school.  That  youngster  will 
go  back  to  the  school  and  with  whomever 
he  may  associate  I  think  you  will  find  there 
will  be  better  iinderstanding  generated. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Is  the  programme  over-sub- 
scribed? Are  there  more  applicants  than 
there  are  places?  In  other  words,  have  you 
got  more  than  200  applications? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes;  the  programme,  I 
am  told,  is  over-subscribed  now.  I  think  last 
year  we  had  about  600  applicants  for  the 
200  openings  we  had.  They  screen  them  out 
and  there  are  some  who,  when  they  find  out 
more  about  it,  are  not  quite  as  enchanted 
with  it  as  when  they  first  read  about  it.  But 
we  have  been  told  we  need  more  farmers 
who  are  willing  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gramme. It  takes  a  special  type  of  farmer, 
too,  to  take  an  urban  youngster  on  the  farm 
and  help  him  and  show  him— teach  him, 
really,  what  happens  on  the  farm.  There 
aren't  as  many  of  those  as  there  are  appli- 
cants wanting  to  go  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  view  of  the  interest,  has 
tlie  minister  given  any  thought  to  expanding 
the  programme  beyond  the  200? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  think  not;  because 
it  will  be  controlled  by  the  number  of 
farmers  we  can  get  to  take  them.  That's 
about  the  limit  we  can  find. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  discussion  on  the 
extension  section  of  advisory  services  carry? 
Carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  a  certain  resolu- 
tion and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR: 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  Cassidy  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  7L  An  Act  to  provide  Political  Rights 
for  Public  Servants. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  have  Brian  Charlton,  Orel  Gervais 
and  Norm  Collins  got  in  common?  Well,  two 
or  three  things. 

Mr.  Chirlton  is  an  assessor;  Mr.  Gervais 
is  an  OHIP  branch  manager,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Collins  is  a  draftsman.  Other  things: 
They  are  all  interested  in  politics.  Mr.  Charl- 
ton is  a  New  Democrat,  Mr.  Gervais  is  a 
Conservative  and  Mr.  Collins  is  a  Liberal. 
What  else  have  they  got  in  common?  All 
tSree  ar^  active  on  the  executive  of  the 
riding  association  of  their  party  in  the  riding 
in  which  they  happen  to  live. 

As  members  of  the  House  will  know,  one 
of  these  three  gentlemen— Mr.  Charlton— is 
currently  under  threat  of  dismissal.  A  case 
has  gone  to  the  courts  and  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  we  are  not  going  to  com- 
ment any  further  on  that  particular  case.  How- 
ever, for  some  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
from  a  riding  which  has  a  great  number  of 
public  servants,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  question  of  political  rights  for  public 
servants. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  the  policy  ol 
the  New  Democratic  Party  that  public  ser- 
vants—civil servants,  government  employees 
—should  have  the  same  political  rights  as  all 
oth"r  citizens  in  this  society.  That  is  the 
rpa<:on  we  are  putting  forward  Bill  71  today 
and  why  we  hope  the  bill  will  commend 
itself  to  the  government  and  that  it  will 
promise  to  adopt  it. 

The  fact  is  that  for  every  civil  servant 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  this  House  as 
being  politically  active  and  is  therefore  being 
in  contravention  or  possible  contravention  of 
the  Public  Service  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  who  covertly  are  en- 
ganff'd  in  political  activity  and  thousands  of 
others  who  would  engage  in  political  activity. 
That  is  their  desire  and  their  right,  but  they 


are  intimidated  from  so  doing  because  of  the 
legislation  that  is  on  the  books  in  the  province 
right  now. 

We  believe  that  legislation  is  antiquated— 
that  it  dates  back  to  a  patronage  era,  possibly, 
and  that  it  doesn't  have  any  place  today- 
and  that  it  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  most 
civil  servants  perform  jobs  that  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  that  are  in  the  private  sector.  If 
they  are  cooks  or  secretaries  or  jail  guards,  if 
they  are  fixing  the  roads,  pushing  the  snow- 
ploughs  or  running  the  trains  in  the  Ontario 
Northland-doing  jobs  like  that  or  teaching  at 
community  colleges— we  believe  the  jobs  they 
are  doing  are  so  similar  to  the  private  sector 
that  they  should  have  the  same  rights. 

The  only  exclusions  made  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  for  deputy  ministers  and  other 
senior  policy-making  senior  servants  who 
might  number  1,000  or  2,000  out  of  the 
60.000  employed  by  the  province. 

The  current  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  quote 
from  a  summary  of  it  which  has  been  put 
forward  and  published  by  the  Civil  Service 
Association  of  Ontario,  is  ridiculous.  It  says 
if  you're  a  Crown  employee  you  cannot  raise 
money  for  a  candidate  or  political  party  and 
you  cannot  get  leave  of  absence  to  be  a  can- 
didate until  an  election  is  actually  called. 

At  this  point  in  time,  with  an  election 
around  the  corner  at  any  mimite,  it  is  not 
possible  for  anybody  working  for  the  govern- 
ment to  actively  seek  a  nomination  until  the 
writs  are  actually  issued,  despite  the  fact  that 
most  nominations  are  settled  before  the  writs 
are  issued.  A  potential  candidate  who  happens 
to  be  a  civil  ser^'ant  is  thereby  deprived  of 
rights. 

A  person  who  is  a  civil  servant,  a  slightly 
mr  ow  definition,  cannot  canvass  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  during  an  election.  If  he's  in  a 
confidential,  or  a  restrictive  capacity,  he  can- 
not canvass  for  a  party  or  candidate  at  any 
time  or  in  any  way.  He  cannot  speak,  or 
write,  publicly  at  any  time,  on  any  subject 
t'lat  may  be  in  the  platform  of  a  political 
party,  federal  or  provincial.  That  disregards 
the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Legislature  probably 
lacks  the  power  to  restrict  people  exercising 
the  federal  political  rights.  They  cannot  write 
a  letter  to  the  newspaper  about  any  matter 
that  happens  to  be  in  any  particular  platform. 
We  happen  to  have  a  lengthy  platform  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party.  In  1971  the 
Liberal  Party  had  a  lengthy  platform  as  well. 
It  makes  it  impossible  for  most  civil  servants 
to  write  to  newspapers,  or  speak  to  hotline 
show,  or  get  up  in  a  meeting  to  talk  to  a 
local  community  association  they  know,  on 
almost  any  subject  imaginable.  They  can't  put 
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up  a  sign  supporting  a  particular  party.  They 
can't  work  actively  for  a  political  party.  They 
cannot  start  campaigning  for  a  nomination 
until  the  election  is  called. 

A  union,  like  the  Civil  Service  Association 
of  Ontario,  cannot  receive  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  its  membership  for  a  political 
party.  It  can't  handle,  or  pay  money,  to  a 
party.  It  can't  support  any  political  party 
nor  urge  its  members  to  support  any  party. 
If  a  civil  servant  violates  the  rules,  he  is 
liable  to  dismissal.  If  a  union  violates  the 
rules,  it's  liable  to  lose  bargaining  rights.  If 
a  group  of  public  servants  wishes  to  change 
its  union,  and  wishes  to  look  and  find  an- 
other association  or  trade  union  that  might 
represent  it,  it  cannot  look  at  any  trade 
union  which  currently  supports  a  political 
part)'  or  pays  money  to  a  political  party.  That 
includes  most  unions  that  are  members  of 
the  Trade  Union  Congress.  There  is  tremen- 
dous inhibition  on  normal  political  rights, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

What  happens  then  is,  when  civil  servants, 
or  public  servants,  want  to  get  involved, 
ttiey're  forced  to  adopt  a  low  profile  and, 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  have 
the  maximum  impact  permissible  without 
actually  breaking  the  law.  They  can  join  a 
political  party,  but  it's  not  clear  whether,  or 
not,  they  can  hold  office  in  it.  They  can 
become  active  in  a  constituency  association 
so  long  as  it  isn't  noticed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  their  names  happen  to  be  printed  in  a 
newspaper,  then,  possibly,  that's  too  high  a 
profile.  If  they  are  in  a  confidential  capa- 
city, or  on  the  restrictive  list— and  that  list 
is  quite  broad-ranging,  Mr.  Speaker— they 
cannot  even  work  actively.  It's  not  clear 
whether  to  join,  or  whether  to  contribute 
frnds,  is  actively  working  or  not,  because 
there  has  never  been  any  test  or  definition 
of  the  law. 

It's  possible  for  them  to  encourage  other 
people  to  join  the  party  but,  once  again, 
that's  very  ambiguous  as  well.  This  is  very 
difficult  for  a  civil  servant,  who  simply 
wants  to  do  a  few  simple  things  in  the 
political  sphere,  to  understand  just  when  he 
is  violating  the  law  and  when  he  is  observing 
it.  As  CSAO  members,  they  can  make 
coflFees  in  the  committee  rooms,  or  prepare 
campaign  kits,  or  address  and  stuflF  envelopes, 
or  maybe  make  or  help  to  put  up  election 
signs.  But,  if  you're  putting  up  election 
signs  make  sure  you  do  it  in  the  dark  so 
that  v'ou're  not  noticed.  Don't  go  canvassing 
yo-irself  because  the  government  says  that 
is    illsgal. 


If  you  happen  to  see  a  friend  in  a  pub, 
and  tell  him  who  you're  going  to  vote  for, 
is  that  canvassing?  Nobody  knows.  Can  you 
distribute  leaflets  door  to  door  if  you  don't 
talk  to  the  people  at  the  door?  Nobody 
knows  whether  that's  legal  or  not,  because 
there's  no  definition  of  canvassing.  It's  a  very 
difficult  position. 

It's  po'^sible  to  drive  voters  to  a  poll  on 
election  day  because  the  campaign  is  ended 
on  that  day,  or  to  act  as  scrutineer  for  a 
candidate.  Then,  you  say:  "Oh,  use  your 
imagination.  There  are  many  other  things 
you  can  do  behind  the  scenes  to  help  elect 
candidates  committed  to  first  class  citizen- 
ship for  crown  employees." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ambiguities  in  the  present 
Act  are  tremendous  and,  apart  from  anything 
else,  it  seems  to  me,  they  cry  out  for  im- 
provement. I  hope  the  goverrmient  members 
speak  to  that  particular  point.  It's  bad  law, 
whether  or  not  the  government  agrees  with 
the  points  we  are  putting  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  with  this  private  mem- 
ber's bill. 

If  the  government  believes  civil  servants 
should  have  no  political  rights  whatsoever, 
then  it  should  change  the  law.  It  should  say 
they  don't  have  the  right  to  join,  that  they 
don't  have  the  right  to  work  between  elec- 
tions, that  they  can't  contribute  and  that 
they  can  do  nothing;  they  have  become 
political  eunuchs.  But  in  effect,  that  is  what 
the  law's  impact  is  even  though  the  law 
doesn't  say  it. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  how  ridiculous 
the  situation  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  14  of 
the  Public  Service  Act  says: 

Except  when  somebody  is  a  candidate, 
a  civil  servant  shall  not  at  any  time  speak 
in  public,  or  express  views  in  writing  for 
distribution  to  the  public,  on  any  matter 
that  forms  part  of  the  platform  of  a 
provincial    or   federal    political    party, 

I  want  to  tell  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  government  partv, 
the  matter  of  political  rights  for  public 
servants,  as  embodied  in  Bill  71,  is  part  cf 
the  platform  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
in  the  forthcoming  election.  It  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  NDP  caucus,  of  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  and,  I  think,  the  endorsement  of 
our  provincial  council.  I  am  not  sure  when 
we  last  passed  it  but  we  certainly  have 
passed  it. 

What  that  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
from  this  moment  on,  it  is  illegal  for  any 
public  servant  in  Ontario  to  sign  a  brief,  to 
pick  up  the  phone,  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
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newspaper,  to  distribute  a  Circular  or  any- 
thing else,  advocating  there  should  be  full 
political  rights  for  public  servants.  They  are 
liable   to   dismissal   for   doing   that. 

Now,  clearly,  the  law  applied  to  that  ex- 
treme is  an  ass.  I  would  say,  in  addition, 
that  is  a  violation  of  basic  rights  of  free 
speech,  and  it  would  not  stand  up  to  a 
judicial  test.  The  fact  the  government  could 
even  presume  to  deny  to  civil  servants  the 
right  to  talk  about  whether  they  should 
have  some  political  rights  or  not,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  how  backward,  and  antiquated, 
the  present  legislation  is,  and  how  much  it 
cries  out  for  redress. 

I  point  out  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
regulations  there  is  a  designated  category  of 
employees  who  have  further  restrictions 
placed  upon  them.  All  civil  servants  are  pro- 
hibited from  canvassing  during  the  course 
of  an  election  but  some,  those  of  a  desig- 
nated category,  "shall  not  at  any  time 
canvass  on  behalf  of,  or  otherwise  actively 
work  in  support  of,  a  provincial  or  federal 
political    party   or    candidate." 

That  group,  as  I  understand  it  from  an 
internal  memo  which  has  been  passed  around 
to  the  government,  includes  policy-making 
emoloyees— deputy  ministers  and  senior  policy 
advisers.  Those  are  the  same  group  of  ex- 
clusions we  would  put  in  as  well,  and  we 
agree.  I  think  all  parties  agree  on  that  in 
principle,  even  though  we  don't  quite  know 
the  details  of  how  to  work  that  out. 

The  memo  from  the  government  says  that, 
in  addition,  people  in  the  designated  cate- 
gories are  people  in  positions  that  are 
deemed  to  be  politically  sensitive.  They  are 
excluded  from  having  even  the  limited 
political  rights  given  to  most  civil  servants  in 
the  province.  That  is  playing  politics,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  saying  certain  people  can't 
even  have  minimal  political  rights  because  the 
government  feels  they  might  be  embarrassed, 
^t  is  a  very  partisan  kind  of  political  designa- 
tion which  has  been  put  in  for  its  own  pur- 
poses by  the  government  in  interpreting  the 
present  Act. 

I  beg  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario's 
p'-esent  legislation  is  probably  the  most  de- 
nreesivp  in  Canada.  In  words,  it  is  a  bit 
less  difficult  than  the  federal  Public  Service 
Employment   Act,    which   says: 

No  deputy  head  and  no  employee  shall 
engage  in  work  for,  or  on  behalf,  or 
against,  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Commons  or  provincial  Legislature,  or 
engage  in  work  for,  or  against,  a  poHtical 
party. 


That  is  the  federal  Act.  It  is  slightly  tougher 
than  the  provincial  Act  which  says  you  can 
canvass  and  work  for  a  political  party,  or 
candidate,  outside  of  an  election  period  if 
you're  not  in  a  designated  category.  How- 
ever, Ontario,  as  is  clear  right  now,  has 
on  occasion  refused  to  renew  contracts  or 
fired  employees  for  political  activity,  or 
sought  to  take  such  action. 

In  the  eight  years  since  the  Public  Service 
Employment  Act  was  passed  at  the  federal 
level,  there  has  never  been  a  case  brought 
under  that  Act.  No  public  ser\'ant  has  ever 
been  fired  or  had  disciplinar\-  action  taken 
as  a  result  of  the  Act.  The  reason  is  because 
of  a  curious  Catch  22  which  says  the  only 
people  who  can  lay  complaints  imder  the 
federal  Act  are  people  who  have  themselves 
been  candidates.  Since  the  Tories  don't  want 
to  get  at  a  Liberal  civil  sen'ant  working  for 
the  Liberal  party  in  case  the  Liberals  get 
after  the  Tories,  and  the  same  kind  of  thing 
with  the  New  Democrats,  there  is  a  kind 
of  self-defeating  quality  to  the  federal  Act 
which   ensures    it   is    never   applied. 

Ontario's  Act,  however,  has  and  is  being 
applied. 

I  know  what  the  government  position  is 
going  to  be,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  couple  of 
worthy  and  hon.  members  \\n\l  get  up  on 
the  government  side  to  defend  the  fact  that 
they  don't  believe  public  servants  should 
have  political  rights;  just  as  they  don't  be- 
lieve public  servants  should  have  free  col- 
lective bargaining  rights;  just  as  they  believe 
in  depriving  teachers  of  free  collective 
bargaining  rights.  This  government  believes 
in  taking  away  political  rights  from  pubhV 
servants. 

They've  played  the  game,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Back  in  the  days  when  the  road  contracts 
were  on  patronage,  they  didn't  bother  about 
that.  It  didn't  bother  them  then  that  public 
servants  were  working  on  behalf  of  the 
government.  But  now  I  suspect  one  reason 
the  government  will  resist  is  a  fear  that 
public  servants  are  going  to  work  to  put 
the  government  out  of  office.  That  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  they  are  acting.  If  it 
is  just  philosophical,  then  I  ask  you,  how 
can  you  take  a  carpenter  who  is  working 
for  the  government  and  not  give  him  the 
rights  of  the  guy  who  is  working  outside, 
or  a  secretary  and  the  gal  who  is  working 
outside,  or  a  hospital  worker  working  for 
the  government  and  a  hospital  worker  work- 
ing outside?  It  just  doesn't  wash,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  want  to  cover  the  bill  very  briefly  in 
the    few    minutes    left    to    me.    The    bill    i'< 
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intended  to  cover  all  public  servants.  It  is 
intended  to  include  the  Crown  corpora- 
tions—Hydro, norOntair,  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation,  the  community  colleges,  and 
so  on.  It  is  the  broadest  definition  possible. 
It  excludes  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the 
public  servants  who  are  deputy  ministers, 
the  heads  of  Crown  agencies,  or  in  senior 
management  or  policy-making  positions. 

Rather  than  being  prohibitive,  which  is 
the  pattern  of  the  current  Public  Service 
Act,  this  Act  is  permissive.  It  lays  out  the 
fact  that  public  servants  vdll  be  entitled 
to  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  actively 
support  a  political  party  or  a  candidate, 
the  right  to  contribute  to  a  party  during 
or  between  elections,  the  right  to  solicit 
funds  for  a  candidate  or  for  a  party,  the 
right  to  be  a  member  of  a  party,  to  hold 
office  in  a  party,  and  to  express  views  on 
political  topics.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  codify  in  the  broadest  possible 
sense  all  the  political  rights  that  everybody 
else  in  society  normally  enjoys. 

The  conditions  are  much  the  same  kind  of 
conditions  that  would  govern  somebody  who 
works  for  the  CPR  or  Lever  Brothers  or  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education:  that  is,  that  you 
don't  conduct  political  activity  during  your 
working  hours;  you  don't  associate  your  job 
with  your  political  activity,  apart  from  a 
short  tag,  if  you  are  a  candidate,  to  say  that 
so  and  so  works  for  the  government  as  a 
probation  officer,  or  whatever  it  is  he  does; 
and  you  don't  speak  on  matters  in  your 
political  activity  that  are  directly  relevant  to 
the  job  that  you  do  for  the  govermnent.  If 
you  feel  incensed  about  the  way  the  govern- 
ment is  handling  the  area  in  which  you  are 
working,  then  it  is  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
a  public  servant  resigns  before  speaking  out 
publicly  on  those  matters. 

The  bill  should  have  said  that  obviously  a 
Crown  employee  who  wants  to  speak  to  a 
convention  of  agricultural  protection  officers 
on  agricultural  protection,  because  that  is 
what  he  works  on,  should  be  authorized  to  do 
it  with  the  consent  of  the  employer,  and  also, 
obviously,  that  a  person  engaging  in  political 
activity  doesn't  reveal  secrets— doesn't  violate 
his  oath  of  office.  But  that's  covered  under 
the  Public  Service  Act  and  the  oath  of  office 
for  secrecy. 

To  ensure  that  nobody  is  forced  to  engage 
in  political  activity,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  in 
fact  puts  a  clause  in  that  no  public  servant 
shall  be  required  to  do  anything  political. 
That  includes  going  to  swell  the  ranks  at  a 
rally  for  a  candidate,  for  a  Premier  or  for 
somebody  else.  One  can  quite  justifiably  refuse 


to  do  that,  in  the  same  way  the  government 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  public 
servant  from  getting  engaged  in  political 
activity. 

The  sections  relating  to  candidacy  are 
basically  drawn  from  the  current  Act,  except 
for  two  features.  First,  up  to  five  years  break 
in  service  to  be  an  MPP  or  an  MP  will  be 
creditable  service  for  pension  privileges  and 
other  privileges  within  the  government. 
Secondly,  the  right  to  leave  of  absence  with- 
out pay  is  granted  unconditionally.  The  right 
to  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for  the  period 
from  the  official  nomination  day,  three  weeks 
before  the  election  date,  until  the  election 
date  itself,  is  put  in  because  it  is  our  belief 
that  people  who  engage  in  public  service  by 
presenting  themselves  as  candidates  should  not 
be  forced  to  suffer  financially  through  so 
doing.  Therefore,  a  modest  amount  of  paid 
leave  for  candidates  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  My  colleague  from  Windsor 
West  (Mr.  Bounsall)  will  comment  on  the 
other  features  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  in  tune  with  the  times.  It  respects  the 
rights  of  public  servants.  And  I  hope  that  the 
government  will  accept  it  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  I  think  he 
means  to  pass  it  over. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Okay,  he  is  on  my  list  here. 
The  member  for  Peel  South. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first  to 
commend  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  for 
bringing  this  forward.  This  subject  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  of  interest  to  me  because 
I  was  involved  in  the  civil  service  field  of 
activity  before  I  got  involved  in  partisan 
politics.  So  I  have  some  awareness  of  this 
problem,  and  I  think  it  is  good  that  this— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The  hon. 
member  has  even  got  pension  benefits  from 
it  too. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes,  sure,  that  is  part  of  the 
provisions  for  that  service.  I  would  hope  I 
did.  After  giving  all  those  dedicated  years  of 
love  and  devotion  to  the  cause— on  a  non- 
partisan basis  too. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  was  federal,  too,  wasn't 
it? 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  On  a  non-partisan  basis. 

One  thing  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  in 
this  bill,  and  that  might  surprise  the  mem- 
ber, is  section  2(a)-the  right  to  vote.  He  states 
here  that  everybody  should  have  the  right  to 
vote,  and  really  it  is  just  redundant.  I  would 
have  hated  to  see  any  bill  that  came  forward 
and  said  a  civil  servant  should  not  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  So  the  member  is  right  on 
target  rai  a  matter  of  principle. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  is  doing  fine  so 
far.  Keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  couldn't  agree  more  on 
that  one  with  the  hon.  member.  There  are  a 
few  things  that  I  think  should  be  brought 
out,  though.  It  is  obviously  a  bill  to  broaden 
the  rights  of  civil  servants  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  politics.  This  is  laudatory,  but  im- 
mediately you  come  to  the  feature— I  think 
the  hon.  member  mentioned  it— how  do  you 
serve  two  masters?  This  is  one  of  the  basic 
principles. 

I  suppose  when  there  was  a  handful  of 
civil  servants  years  ago— and  I  don't  really 
believe  the  current  Act  goes  back  all  that 
far;  at  least  it  was  modified  with  respect  to 
candidates  participating,  or  being  able  to 
run— but  I  point  out  these  two  differences, 
and  they  were  touched  on.  I  think  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  touched  on  it  at  one  point. 

A  federal  servant  has  to  ask  his  superior— 
and  I  suppose  it  goes  on  up  the  channel  some- 
where—if he  can  be  a  candidate.  Depending 
on  his  circumstances  he  is  either  given  leave 
or  he  isn't.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  whether 
they  like  him  or  not,  it  depends  on  his  area 
of  activity  and  this  type  of  thing.  I  don't 
know  the  reason.  But  the  point  is,  it  is  at  the 
government's  option  as  to  whether  he  can  be 
the  candidate.  He  can  always  quit  and  run. 

Mr.  Stokes:  But  if  you  are  Ron  Collister  it 
is  all  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  guess  it  is  all  right,  yes. 
I  have  known  some  who  were  the  other  way. 

With  the  province,  the  option  is  the  civil 
servant's.  He  can  say  to  his  people— perhaps 
he  doesn't  even  need  to  say  it,  though  I 
notice  the  ntember's  bill  says  he  can  make 
an  apphcation— but  the  application  will  be 
granted,  so  I  don't  see  why  the  member 
needs  that  section  at  all.  Just  say  if  he  wants 
to  run,  just  tell  them  or  not  tell  them.  He 
just  runs  without  going  through  this  process 
of  an  application.  The  member  did  recognize 


there  is  a  cloudy  area  there.  He  has  a  doubt- 
ful point  that  certain  designated  categories 
still  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  involved  in 
partisan  politics.  He  agrees  that  is— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Nobody  disagrees. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —a  kind  of  a  grey  area, 
where    one    would    cut    that    off. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes,  it  looks  very  clear  to 
me  but  the  member  said  it  wasn't  all  that 
clear.  Why  do  this?  If  it  applies  to  one,  why 
not  to  all?  I  bring  that  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  member  wants  me  to 
take  that  out  of  the  bill  and  apply  it  to  all 
civil  servants,  I  will. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  should;  I'm  not  quite 
finished  yet.  It  does  exclude  a  certain  type 
of  job.  The  right  to  vote,  membership  in  a 
party,  financial  contributions  aren't  bad,  but 
high  profile  activities.  When  one  is  going  out 
trying  to  sell  a  candidate  and  trying  to  sell 
against  the  governnient— and  I'm  not  speaking 
in  partisan  fashion  here— how  a  person  can 
do  that  aiKi  still  be  loyal  to  his  job  and  his 
superior  is  beyond  me.  I  think  the  old  say- 
ing —  it's  in  scriptures  —  about  serving  two 
masters- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  I  thought  they  worked  for 
the  Crown  and  not  for  the  Conservatives. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Pardon?  This  is  one  of  the 
points  that  bothers  me.  I  think  it  makes  it 
tough,  too,  on  the  employee,  on  the  people 
he  is  trying  to  serve.  Basically  he  is  trying 
to  serve  the  public  and  how  can  he  do  that 
if  the  government  of  the  day  has  programmes 
and  he's  opposed  to  them?  Reallv,  if  it's  a 
tough  enough  situation,  he  shouldn  t  be  work- 
ing for  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  The  member  is 
saying  that  all  civil  servants  have  to  be 
Tories. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  No,  they  don't. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Interjections 
use  up  valuable  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  They  shouldn't  be  knocking 
the  hand  that  feeds  them.  It  comes  back  to 
that  same  feature— how  do  we  serve  two 
masters?  We  can't. 

Mr.  Young:  It  isn't  the  Conservative  Part) 
that's  feeding  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Nevertheless— 
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Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  You  want 
to  make  them  poUtical  eunuchs. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  In  a  way,  to  a  degree,  this 
is   true.   The   basic  thing  is  the  number   of 
people  employed  by  government- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —brings  about  a  situation  that 
is  in  place  now  but  wasn't  when  the  civil 
service  was  relatively  small,  and  a  minor 
force.  Now  it's  a  big  one  and  I  agree  there 
should  be  a  review  of  the  categories  which 
are  now  designated.  I  think  there  could  be 
a  great  deal  of  good  work  done  in  that. 

The  bill  really  provides  for  unlimited  po- 
litical activity  and  I  think  going  that  broad 
that  fast  would  create  problems,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  would  create  more  difficulty  than  the 
bill  would  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
just  a  handful  who  really  get  involved  in  the 
political  process.  It  seems  to  me  if  those 
categories  and  designated  areas  were  exam- 
ined and  if  an  employee  who  is  a  good 
dedicated  person  wants  to  become  involved, 
maybe  he  can  get  into  a  non-sensitive  area 
and  carry  on  in  this  respect.  To  say  holus- 
bolus  "Everybody  go  your  own  separate 
ways—" 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So  the  member  agrees  with 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  agree  we  should  have  a 
review  of  these  designated  and  sensitive 
categories  and  this  could  apply  right  on  up. 
In  the  feds,  they  can't  do  it  and  certainly 
deputy  ministers- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  member  agree  the 
rights   should  be    broadened? 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,  please. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  agree  we  should  have  a 
look  at  these  categories  and  see  where  we 
stand.  I  believe  there  are  inequities  and  they 
should  be  straightened  out. 

With  those  few  comments,  I  speak  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  J.  R,  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  enter  the  debate 
and  express  my  personal  opinions  on  this 
important  subject.  Certainly,  private  mem- 
bers' hour  has  on  occasion  dealt  with  items 
of  particularly  local  consequence  but  this 
situation  deals  with  a  large  number  of  people 
within  the  province  and  within  the  civil 
service.  I  regret  no  members  of  the  cabinet 
are  able  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon  to  at 


least  be  present  for  the  debate.  I  trust  they 
will  at  least  take  the  comments  we  are  going 
to  make  and  study  them  for  the  value  we  see 
in   them. 

The  subject  of  political  rights  for  public 
sei-vants  has  been  discussed  for  many  years. 
I'm  pleased  to  see  this  bill  introduced  by  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre.  I  suppose  if  we 
were  only  dealing  with  a  few  persons  we 
wouldn't  be  as  concerned  about  rights  for  a 
small  group.  But  when  we  look  back  at  the 
size  of  the  civil  service  we  find  that  in  1950 
there  were  some  13,685  persons  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  province.  By  1960  this  had 
grown  to  32,302  and  by  1970  to  62,280.  By 
1975  we  are  close  to  the  70,000  mark,  so 
we  are  not  dealing  with  just  a  few  people. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  whose  rights  are  being  very  care- 
fully circumscribed,  and  indeed,  basically 
denied. 

Some  years  ago  in  Ontario  we  have  seen— 
and,  I  suppose,  regularly  each  two  years 
within  the  cities  and  states  in  the  United 
States  we  continue  to  see— the  result  of 
government  changing  from  one  political 
party  to  another,  with  the  consequent  whole- 
sale personnel  changes  in  many  civil  and 
public  service  areas.  The  example  of  the 
recent  election  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
the  use  of  hundreds,  indeed  thousands  of 
civil  servants  as  political  ward  heelers  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuation  of  the  Daley 
regime  is  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us. 

Obviously  the  right  to  enter  political  life 
must  be  carefully  guarded  from  becoming 
the  requirement  to  participate  in  favour  of 
the  candidate  for  the  government  of  the  day. 
This  bill  clearly  attempts  to  resolve  that 
concern  by  the  terms  of  section  3.  I  suggest 
overt  or  covert  pressure  upon  civil  servants, 
who  have  tenure  of  jobs  which  their  Ameri- 
can cousins  do  not  have,  would  be  met  by 
informed  members  of  the  public  service 
dealing  with  that  kind  of  pressure  with  the 
scorn  and  avoidance  it  would  deserve.  So 
there  is  that  safeguard  from  requiring  some- 
one to  become  involved  just  because  that 
person  has  the  right  to  become  involved. 

Public  servants  have  been  forced  to  be 
neutral  because  of  the  system  which  has 
grown  tip  in  Ontario,  which  gives  job  pro- 
tection based  on  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  civil  servant  is  to  be  impartial  and  work 
well  and  diligently  for  whomever  the  public 
elects  to  be  the  government  of  this  province. 

As,  of  course,  we  are  approaching  a  pro- 
vincial election  the  thought  strikes  the  minds 
of   us    in   the   opposition   that  we   might   be 
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called  upon  to  have  that  responsibilit)'. 
Therefore  the  civil  servants  would  have  to 
deal  impartially  with  those  who  might  re- 
place their  present  masters.  We  certainly  do 
not  fear  giving  back  to  the  public  service 
the  political  rights  which  have  been  denied 
them   over   the  years. 

I  commend  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre, 
and  those  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
very  careful  drafting  of  this  bill.  The  detailed 
covering  of  the  various  particular  areas  and 
the  thought  which  has  been  given  to  safe- 
guarding the  civil  servant  from  possible  pres- 
sures of  involvement  which  I've  referred  to, 
make  the  bill  a  model  proposal,  in  my  view. 

It  is  understandable,  of  course,  that  some 
persons  are  going  to  remain  political  eunuchs 
in  the  society  of  Ontario.  I  suggest  the  class 
of  deputy  ministers  and  their  equivalent  op- 
posite numbers  on  boards  and  commissions 
are  certainly  one  group  which  should  not 
actively  campaign  for  a  political  party. 

The  second  group  referred  to  in  the  defini- 
tion is  described  as  "senior  employees  of  the 
Crown  or  an  agency  with  management  or 
policy  responsibilities."  This,  I  suggest,  may 
give  some  difficulty  in  careful  definition.  I 
would  suggest  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  look 
at  the  federal  Public  Service  Act  which  de- 
fines the  matter  somewhat  more  broadly  in 
section  32.  I  will  not  go  into  the  section  in 
detail  but  it  is  there  for  those  who  wish  to 
look  at  this  matter  in  somewhat  greater  depth. 

This  could  be  a  flaw,  I  suppose.  But  care- 
ful definition  would  resolve  the  problem,  and 
as  the  principle  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
granting  and  maintenance  of  these  rights  to 
the  large  majority  of  civil  servants,  surely  this 
minor  point  can  be  dealt  with  eventually. 

As  the  bill  deals  with  the  problems  of  re- 
election, and  has  that  five-year  term  which 
would  allow  a  civil  servant  to  return  to  his  or 
her  position  if  the  electors  decided  to  replace 
that  person  in  a  general  election,  then  the 
whole  problem  of  the  loss  of  continuity  rights 
which  involvement  in  active  public  life 
would  ordinarily  call  for,  can  be  dealt  with 
easily.  Once  there  is  a  re-election,  of  course, 
the  person  has  really  made  a  decision  to  be 
involved  in  active  public  life.  As  a  result,  it 
is  reasonable  the  civil  service  position  would 
not  be  held  open  indefinitely.  I  think  that 
problem  has  been  attended  to. 

In  addition,  the  situation  of  pension  rights 
is  also  well  covered.  Certainly,  it's  important 
the  ability  be  there  for  a  civil  servant  to  pay 
up  the  pension  rights  of  the  one  term  that  he 
or  she  has  been  in  the  Legislature  so  that,  as 
the  legislative  pension  payments  are  returned, 
the  individual  is  no  worse,  or  better  off,  than 


that  person  would  have  been  by  the  serving 
of  the  one  term,  or  by  continuing  in  full  time 
involvement  in  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  suggested,  there  is 
a  problem  in  definition  which  I  think  can  be 
overcome.  Basically,  we  support  the  principle 
of  the  bill.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  publicity  effect  which  would  occur  if 
some  civil  servant  became  required  to  involve 
himself,  or  herself,  in  politics  rather  than  just 
having  the  right  to  do  so,  if  that  right  was 
otherwise  dealt  viath  openly,  and  honestly,  in 
accordance  with  the  various  parts  of  section  2. 

The  Civil  Service  Association,  in  its  brief 
to  the  government  on  this  subject,  dealt  with 
many  of  the  concerns  that  now  appear  be- 
fore us  in  the  form  of  this  bill.  The  various 
items  that  have  been  referred  to  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  are,  I  think,  worthy 
of  support.  I  personally  feel  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  and  the  bringing  forward  of  this 
subject  in  debate  are  most  worthwhile,  as  we 
look  to  the  future  encouragement  of  the  in- 
volvement of  all  persons  within  our  society 
in  the  various  activities  that  a  general  elec- 
tion provides. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  has  sug- 
gested there  have  been  recent  examples,  in- 
deed in  all  political  parties,  of  persons  whose 
rights  are  otherwise  circumscribed  by  the 
present  legislation.  A  bad  law  makes,  of 
course,  for  a  very  difficult  enforcement. 
Where  the  law  has  continued  as  it  now  does, 
surely  the  right  of  individuals  to  deal  with 
areas  not  particularly  sensitive  to  their  own 
responsibility,  but  just  as  ordinary  citizens,  i> 
the  sort  of  thing  which  should  be  changed. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  bill  is 
a  most  worthwhile  one.  It  brings  forward  a 
balanced  view,  and  the  matter  of  definition 
to  which  I  referred,  can  be  refined,  but  does 
not  really  affect  the  principle  of  the  bill.  I 
suggest  this  would  be  a  good  start  for  the 
operation  of  bringing  civil  servants  openly, 
and  with  a  proper  balance,  into  the  political 
life  of  the  province.  I  certainly  would  encour- 
age the  House  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  note  we  have  21  minutes 
left  for  the  three  indicated  speakers.  Can 
they  keep  that  in  mind?  Otherwise,  well  carry 
on.  The  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  enthusiasm  to 
support  this  Act  to  provide  political  rights  for 
public  servants.  It  seems  an  anachronism 
that,  in  this  day  and  age,  we  should  have  to 
have  a  bill  before  us  providing  political 
rights  for  public  servants.  That  this  right  had 
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not  been  extended  long  ago,  is  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  us  all,  and  should  be. 

The  position  of  the  individual  public 
servant  has  been  ably,  and  comprehensively, 
placed  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre.  The  other  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  bill  were  to  deal  with 
the  section  which  prohibits  their  bargaining 
agentj  from  taking  some  political  action, 
receiving  money  from  public  employees  they 
represent,  in  order  that  they  may  take  a 
stand  on  a  particular  issue  or  a  particular 
piece  of  government  policy  or  a  particular 
stand  which  they  would  take.  I  would  spend 
my   time    speaking    on    this   issue. 

However,  before  I  do,  there  are  a  couple 
of  remarks  I  would  like  to  make  on  the 
remarks  already  made  by  those  who  have 
previously  spoken,  particularly  the  member 
for  Peel  South.  He  repeated,  and  therefore 
found  very  important,  the  phrase  that  public 
servants  cannot  serve  two  masters.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  that  very  revealing.  To  me, 
what  he  is  saying  is  if  you  are  a  public 
servant  or  a  Crown  employee,  you  are  not 
serving  the  government  of  Ontario— which- 
ever political  pai-ty  is  in  office  and  directing 
government— but  are  supporting  the  political 
party    that    at    the    time    governs. 

Mr.   Kennedy:   That  is   not  what   I  mean. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    Very    clear. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  what  the  member 
must    mean    by    "how    can    he    serve    two 

masters." 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Then  the  member's  thinking 
is  muddy  on  this,  if  that  is  not  what  he 
meant  by  serving  two  masters.  You  are  not 
serving  two  masters  by  being  a  loyal  servant 
of  the  government  of  Ontario— whichever 
political  party  is  turning  the  wheels  of 
that  government— and  at  the  same  time  by 
having  your  political  rights  to  support  a 
candidate  of  your  choice.  That  is  not  serving 
two  masters.  That  is  doing  your  ordinary 
job  for  the  government  of  Ontario,  whoever 
runs  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  government  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Whoever  runs  it  of  the  day, 
right?  Whichever  party  runs  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  you  are  again. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  are  not  an  employee 
or  a  worker  of  that  political  party.  You  are 
a  person  who  works   for  the  government. 


The  government  workers  do  not  work  in 
this  instance  for  the  Conservative  Party.  A 
worker  who  works  for  the  government  and 
then  goes  out  and  campaigns  for  either  the 
Conservatives,  the  Liberals,  the  New  Demo- 
crats, the  Social  Credit,  the  League  for 
Socialist  Action  or  the  Communist  Party,  is 
not  serving  another  master.  They  are  making 
a  political  choice  and  they  are  going  out  and 
working  for  the  candidate  or  the  party  of 
their  choice.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  they  work  for  the  government. 

Government  employees  are  in  fact  in  non- 
political  jobs.  This  is  what  this  bill  makes 
very  clear.  They  are  not  serving  two  masters 
if  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  and  campaign 
for  a  political  party.  For  the  individual  this 
bill  deletes  all  those  objectionable  sections 
from  the  Public  Service  Act  which  would 
make  it  illegal  for  him  or  her  to  canvass 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  to  solicit  funds 
for  a  party. 

It  is  doubtful,  I  suppose,  whether  they 
have  the  right  to  donate  moneys  themselves 
under  their  own  name.  But  it  certainly 
deletes  that  tremendously  objectionable  sec- 
tion that  makes  it  illegal  to  speak  or  to 
write  a  letter  to  an  editor  on  any  matter 
that  forms  part  of  the  platform  of  a  pro- 
vincial or  federal  political  party.  I  can't 
imagine  how  that  was  ever  written  into  the 
Act  in  the  first  place— even  if  there  was 
some  reluctance  by  the  government  of  the 
time  to  have  them  campaigning  for  a 
political   candidate. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  contrast  at 
this  point  with  what  happens  here  and  what 
happens  in  some  other  jurisdictions.  I  haven't 
had  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  other  jurisdictions  but  a  press 
release  came  into  my  hands  today  concerning 
Premier  Allan  Blakeney  in  October,  1972,  and 
his  comments  with  respect  to  provincial  civil 
servants  participating  in  federal  election  cam- 
paigns. Premier  Blakeney  said  he  had  re- 
ceived reports  from  several  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince that  provincial  government  employees 
were  uncertain  about  their  right  to  take  po- 
litical sides  by  canvassing  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  of  their  choice  or  putting  up  win- 
dow or  lawn  signs.  Premier  Blakeney  said, 
and  I  quote: 

This  government  firmly  believes  that  pub- 
lic employees  should  be  first-class  citizens. 
I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
means  freedom  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics.  This  policy  extends  to  employees 
of  all  Crown  corporations,  boards  and  com- 
missions as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
public  service. 
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He  prescribed  only  two  conditions,  Mr. 
Speaker:  that  the  poUtical  activity  be  re- 
stricted to  their  non-working  hours,  which  is 
quite  reasortable— this  is  contained  in  this  bill 
—and  that  the  political  activity  not  interfere 
with  their  ability  to  perform  the  job.  These 
two  conditions  were  hardly  worth  mentioning 
except  to  make  his  position  very  clear.  Most 
government  employees  do  not  take  time  from 
their  normal  working  hours  to  do  cam- 
paigning. He  simply  said  to  do  your  govern- 
ment job  in  the  daytime,  or  whenever  that 
time  period  occurs,  and  you  are  completely 
free  to  go  out  and  take  any  other  political 
activity  you  wish  beyond  those  hours. 

The  present  Act,  of  course,  does  not  allow 
Ontario  civil  servants  to  take  part  in  federal 
elections.  They  should  also  have  the  right  to 
take  part  in  provincial  elections  vvath  no 
restrictions  placed  upon  them.  With  respect 
to  the  point  that  the  bargaining  agent  for  the 
civil  servants  would  be  severely  restricted, 
this  Act  would  remove  that  restriction  and 
is  eminently  reasonable.  It  puts  bargaining 
agents  in  a  position  where  their  membership 
could  come  to  them  and  say,  "We  find  that 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  piece  of  social 
legislation  in  our  province,  which  is  not  at  all 
associated  vdth  our  job,  we  would  like  you 
on  our  behalf  to  take  a  stand  on  it." 

Every  other  bargaining  agent  that  I  know 
of  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  takes  a  stand 
at  one  time  or  another  on  the  various  social 
conditions  of  the  day  and  the  various  social 
issues  of  the  day.  They  feel  not  at  all  hesitant 
to  do  so.  The  membership  feels  not  at  all 
hesitant  in  asking  them  so  to  do  on  their 
behalf.  Yet  our  civil  servants,  many  of  whom 
are  in  positions  where  they  can  see  the  results 
of  a  particular  policy  in  a  way  that  no  other 
person  can  because  they  have  to  administer  it, 
are  denied  the  right  to  take  a  stand  or  to 
ask  the  body  that  represents  them  collectively 
to  take  a  stand  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  way  I  submit  that 
it  should  be  done  and  can  best  be  done. 
But  the  CroviTi  Employees  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Act  forbids  that. 

When  we  were  in  the  committee  last 
February  looking  at  the  changes  to  the  Crown 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act  with 
respect  to  bargaining,  this  topic  came  up.  It 
came  up  on  several  occasions.  At  that  time 
in  the  committee  and  since,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  in- 
dicated that  political  rights  for  the  bargain- 
ing agent  were  actively  under  consideration 
with  a  view  to  changing  the  situation.  I  can't 
quite  recall  his  words,  but  I'm  pretty  sure 
his  attitude  was  that  the  government  was  in- 


clined to  give  employees  some  individual 
rights  but  was  not  sure  that  the  bargaining 
agent  should  have  that  right. 

Here  in  the  House  he  has  since  said 
that  it's  under  consideration.  A  provincial 
election  is  imminent.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  time  is  well  in  hand  for 
these  changes  to  be  made  for  both  civil 
servants  and  their  bargaining  agents  to  be 
able  to  take  stands  on  issues.  For  example,  I 
suspect  from  the  conversations  that  took 
place  in  committee  that  in  a  community 
college  its  individual  faculty  association 
group  on  the  commimity  college  campus, 
from  the  way  the  Act  reads,  can  take 
collective  action  on  behalf  of  its  members 
in  a  political  way  when  asked  to  do.  Yet, 
the  Crown  employees'  province-wide  agency 
is  not  allowed  to. 

It's  still  not  clear  that  a  separate  small 
unit,  like  a  community  college  faculty,  can 
collectively  take  political  action.  That  is 
still  not  clear.  This  bill  would  spell  that  out. 
It  appeared  that  this  might  be  the  case. 
We  had  this  anomaly  of  one  small  faculty 
group  being  able  to  take  a  stand,  but  the 
larger  bargaining  agent  not  being  able  to 
take  a  stand.  We  have  hedged  that  bargain- 
ing agent's  stands  rather  carefully  in  this 
bill.  It  says  no  employee  organization  or 
their  bargaining  agent  "can  require  as  a 
condition  of  membership,  payment  by  any 
of  its  members  who  are  public  servants  of 
any  money  for  activities  carried  on  bv,  or 
on  behalf  of,  a  political  party  or  candidate." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I'll  just  finish  up  briefly, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  carefully  restricted 
the  areas  in  which  their  bargaining  agents 
can  speak  on  their  behalf,  but  the  bill  leaves 
them  complete  freedom  to  speak  on  issues 
when  the  membership  requests  them  so  to 
do.  Surely  we  would  like  that  right  given. 
It's  only  reasonable  for  that  right  to  be 
given  to  the  bargaining  agent  representing 
all  these  employees  in  the  Province  of  On 
tario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker. 
I'd  like  to  make  some  comments  in  regard 
to  Bill  71.  I  always  look  at  it  when  a  mem- 
ber introduces  a  private  bill  and  think  that 
it  takes  initiative  to  do  this  and  his  ideas 
are  no  doubt  constnictive.  But  I  would 
just  like  to  make  some  comments. 
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As  my  colleague  has  indicated,  the  exist- 
ing provisions  in  the  Public  Service  Act  serve 
to  protect  the  individual  employee  as  much 
as  they  protect  the  basic  integrity  of  the 
public  service  in  Ontario.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  suggest  that  the  provisions  of  Bill 
71  were  in  full  force  throughout  Ontario's 
public  service  with  the  exception  noted  in 
the  hon.  member's  bill.  What  could  be  their 
practical  effects  in  the  day-to-day  admin- 
istration of  provincial  affairs?  Assume  that 
in  the  Correctional  Services  Ministry  we  have 
a  nursing  adviser  in  the  health  service  divi- 
sion whose  politics  are  totally  and  diametri- 
cally opposed- 
Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  ( York  Centre ) :  Doesn't 
the  member  think  he  should  write  his  own 
speeches? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —to  the  politics  of  an 
assistant  executive  director.  Let  us  assume 
that  both  employees  are  ardent  supporters 
of  these  parties.  The  nursing  adviser  belongs 
tj  party  C,  where  the  assistant  executive 
director  belongs  to  party  B.  Party  B  happens 
to  be  in  power  and  the  nursing  adviser  is 
planning  to  become  a  candidate  of  Party  C 
in  the  next  election. 

The  questions  are:  What  kind  of  work 
environment  exists  when  the  political  prefer- 
ences amongst  employees  is  well  known  to 
all  employees  of  a  ministry's  division?  Do 
employee  relations  remain  unaffected?  Can 
party  politics  leave  staff  morale  untouched? 
Are  the  decisions  regarding  job  promotions 
still  made  on  an  as  objective  and  scientific 
basis  as  possible? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Do  the  Tories  want  to  take 
political  rights  away  from  all  employees  of 
th?  province?  That's  what  the  member  is 
saying. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  There  are  many  questions 
to  be  asked  and  answers  sought— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  would  take  the  initi- 
ative from  the  private  sector  as  well. 

Mr.  GObertson:  —when  the  doors  of  the 
public  service  are  opened  carte  blanche. 

Mr.     B.     Newman    ( Windsor- Walkerville): 

Carried. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  sincerely  believe  that  no 
real  leadership  can  result  in  such  a  climate 
of  divided  loyalties  and  emotional  and  psy- 
chological conflicts.  I  realize  that  this  bill 
prohibits  employees  from  engaging  in  politi- 
cal  activities   during  working  hours- 


Mr.  Stokes:  Really! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Algoma  is 
a  doughty  foot  soldier. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —but  who  is  going  to 
monitor  that  prohibition?  What  most  con- 
cerns me  about  the  wide-open  possibilities 
of  party  politics  penetrating  the  public 
service  are  the— I'm  going  to  need  help  with 
the  next  word- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Deleterious.  He  can't  say  it 
properly. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Thank  you— the  deleterious 
effects  which  party  politics  would  have  on 
job  performance.  Public  servants  like  to  so- 
cialize as  much  as  anyone,  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  people  will  discuss 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  So  why  not 
party  politics? 

What  emerges  is  a  work  environment  in 
which  normal  social  relations  can  lead  to 
a  highly  unattractive  work  place.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  of  public  administration  that 
good  social  and  human  relations  help  in  the 
attainment  of  the  organization's  stated  goals. 
Think  how  these  official  goals  suffer  in  a 
work  environment  beset  with  the  strife  of 
party  politics. 

What  we  need  to  realize  is  that  the  intro- 
duction of  party  politics  into  the  public 
service  means  we  create  the  potential  for 
political  interference  with  the  implementation 
of  public  policy,  not  just  the  formulation 
of  public  policy. 

Extending  political  rights  to  every  public 
servant  below  senior  policy-making  levels 
leads  to  the  appearance  of  partnership  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  the  real  employers  of 
public  servants.  What  is  important  to  re- 
member in  this  case  is  that  execution  of 
public  policy  must  not  only  be  done  but 
appear  to  be  done.  In  that  respect,  public 
policy  operates  in  the  same  realm  of 
standards. 

Above  all,  the  matter  of  confidentiality  in 
government  communications  become  of  over- 
whelming significance- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  nonsense,  Mr. 
Soeaker.  That  is  covered  by  the  oath  of 
office   and    it   is    in   the   bill    as    well. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —and  a  civil  servant  who 
is  actively  assisting  in  the  election  of  a 
member  may  very  frequently  have  access 
to  information  that  may  be  particularly  use- 
ful, whether  it  be  damaging  to  the  opponent 
or   beneficial   to    the   candidate   he   supports. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  hasn't  read  the 
bill,    Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:   Employees  who  have  ac- 
cess- 
Mr.    Cassidy:   He   didn't   read   his   speech 
either. 

Mr.    Gilbertson:    —to    sensitive    and    confi- 
dential   data    could    potentially   use    this    in- 
formation- 
Mr.    Stokes:    That's   questionable.    I   know 
he  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  —in  a  partisan,  political 
way  to  embarrass  a  political  opponent  or 
the  government.  Should  political  activity  by 
civil  servants  become  an  acceptable  practice, 
political  influence  on  behalf  of  such  civil 
servants  could  become  a  common  practice. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  also  a  slur  on  civil 
servants— suggesting  they  would  break  their 
oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  To  my  way  of  thinking 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Public  Service 
Act  protect  the  individual  employee,  the 
employee-supervisor  relations  and  the  over- 
all integrity  of  Ontario's  public  service.  To 
open  the  civil  service  to  these  political  rights 
would,  in  effect,  serve  no  good  purpose. 
The  merit  principle  upon  which  our  fine 
public  service  is  built  would  suffer  unneces- 
sarily. This  relationship  would  be  adverse 
to  the  public  institution  of  government.  It 
would  make  for  bad  law  and  countless  con- 
flicts of  interest  of  every  variety. 

Mr.  Stokes:   Is  he  for  or  against? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  do  have  one  more 
speaker. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
points  in  the  bill,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  His  reading  was  a  tour  de 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want 
to  support  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
bill  and  it  is  bringing  matters  into  the  latter 
part  of  the  20th  century  in  a  way  that  I  think 
it  should  be  done. 

I  was  disappointed  to  have  the  member  for 
Peel  South  and  the  member  for  Algoma  go 


into  the  position  that  they  are  taking,  because 
it  is  just  not  reality  today.  I  think  we  have  a 
little  more  honesty,  a  little  more  recognition 
that  partisanship  is  healthy  and  does  not  in- 
terfere with  good  relationships,  whether  it  is 
in  business  or  in  government. 

My  experience  with  ministers  has  been  that 
very  seldom  have  I  encountered  partisanship 
in  dealing  honestly  with  a  question  of  the  day, 
and  I  don't  think  we  will  find  it  in  civil 
servants  either.  They  are  just  as  able  to  do 
the  same  thing.  My  experience  in  business  is 
that  I  find  some  of  the  healthiest  companies  are 
companies  where  we  have  people  with  very 
different  political  positions  and  activities.  They 
take  very  strong  opposite  points  of  view  and 
it  is  healthy. 

The  main  thing  is  that  this  bill  brings  it 
out  in  the  open.  It  makes  it  honest  and  sets 
out  the  guidelines  for  it,  where  it  will  not 
really  conflict  with  good  and  practical  com- 
mon sense.  I  think,  as  was  mentioned  by  my 
colleague,  a  clear  definition  of  just  who  may 
participate  and  who  may  not  should  be  set 
o'lt  in  any  bill  when  it  is  ultimately  brought 
in,  but  the  main  points  are  there.  My  own 
experience  in  my  political  activities  has  been 
that  some  of  the  best  people  I  have  had  in  my 
organization  have  been  people  who  ultimate- 
ly have  been  imable  to  participate  actively 
and  openly  because  of  promotion  in  govern- 
ment, but  who,  I  know,  could  make  a  con- 
tribution, not  only  as  civil  servants  in  their 
ordinary  working  day  but  also  in  th"-  evening, 
through  helping  to  improve  and  direct  realis- 
tically policies  that  opposing  parties  may 
make. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  healthy  thing  and  I 
would  urge  that  the  government  recognizes 
the  reality  of  the  situation.  Let's  get  away 
from  the  sneaky  back  room  and  make  activi- 
ties of  civil  servants  open  and  honest  and 
above  board,  where  they  can  contribute  in 
their  special  knowledgeable  way  toward  better 
government  of  this  province. 

An  Hon.  member:  That  was  inspiring. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let's  have  a  vote  on  it,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,   the   House  took 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

(concluded) 

On  vote  1702: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  continue  with 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  the  chair  will  recognize  die  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  North. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  it's  a  pleasure  for  me  tonight 
to  introduce,  in  the  east  gallery,  a  group  of 
young  students  from  Ryerson  United  Church 
in  Ancaster  under  the  capable  guidance  of 
heroic  Mr.  Roy  Sheldrick. 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  committee  rose  at 
6  o'clock  we  had  completed  a  portion  of 
item  2.  We  had  ended  at  the  extension  serv- 
ices on  page  R15.  Is  there  any  comment  or 
observation  concerning  food  land  develop- 
ment? Shall  this  section  carry,  food  land 
development?  Any  comments  on  that  portion 
of  the  stimates? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  relatively  new  section  in  the 
ministry.  I  understand  that  the  ministry  is 
encouraging  people  who  have  idle  land  of 
one  sort  or  another  to  put  this  land  into 
production.  I  believe  this  is  the  thrust  of  the 
food  land  development  branch.  1  am  won- 
dering exactly  what  sort  of  methods  the 
ministry  is  employing  through  this  branch  to 
achieve  the  objectives  which  the  ministry  has 
under  this  particular  programme. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  branch  will  serve  all 
those  matters  within  the  ministry  involving 
land  use.  As  I  mentioned  this  afternoon,  the 
branch  will  have  capability  to  make  input 
into  all  matters  pertaining  to  land  use  in 
other  government  ministries  and  agencies  of 
the  governmment.  That  really  sums  it  up.  I 
can  go  into  greater  detail,  but  that  really 
sums  up  what  they  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  At  the  moment  it  is  really  a 
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branch  to  put  forward  views  and  opinions  to 
other  ministries;  is  that  essentially  what  it's 
going  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  right;  that  is  one 
of  the  main  things. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  minister  made  a  speech 
some  while  ago  in  regard  to  land  sitting  idle, 
particularly  land  held  by  urbanites  or  used 
for  summer  home  purposes  or  perhaps  used 
for  recreational  purposes,  in  the  wintertime 
for  snowmobiling  and  so  on,  but  wasn't  really 
being  utilized  to  any  extent  for  food  or  crop 
production.  I  think  the  thrust  of  his  speech 
on  several  occasions  when  he  has  been  talk- 
ing about  this  is  that  this  land  wiH  ultimately 
have  to  be  put  into  production  in  one  way  or 
another.  I  think  the  minister  left  the  whole 
suggestion  up  in  the  air  as  to  how  this  was 
going  to  be  done  and  I  am  wondering  if  this 
is  the  particular  branch  through  which  it 
would  be  done?  If  so,  how  would  it  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  no  thought  of 
legislation  or  regulation  along  this  line,  but 
certainly  by  persuasion  and  through  the  ex- 
tension branch  oflBces  we  have  been  able  to 
try  to  persuade  some  people  to  make  use  of 
land  wnich  is  not  at  present  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Land  held  by  the  government  in  large 
blocks  here  and  there,  when  it  has  a  capa- 
bility or  use  in  agricultural  food  production, 
will  be  coming  (5rectly  imder  the  manage- 
ment of  this  branch.  The  Ministry  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  will  own  the  land  but  it  will 
be  managed  by  our  ministry  and  the  leases, 
while  they  will  be  held  by  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services,  will  be  administered  by 
us.  In  many  cases  we  will  be  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  trying  to  find  appropriate 
people  to  handle  the  land. 

I  beheve  many  of  these  farms  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  used,  where  there  is  good 
capability  for  food  production,  and  vmich 
have  been  ovsmed  by  other  than  farmers  in  the 
local  community,  are  being  leased  and  used 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  connection  with 
Pickering,  for  instance,  as  I  mentioned  this 
afternoon  much  more  of  that  land  will  be  in 
actual  food  production  this  coming  year  than 
in  the  past. 
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Our  agricultural  representative  service 
branch  officers  are  being  served,  really,  by 
this  new  branch,  which  is  presently  in  the 
organization  stage.  It's  really  not  all  put  to- 
gether yet  by  any  means.  They  will  have,  as 
agricultural  representatives,  much  more  input 
into  decisions  that  are  made  at  the  local 
level  of  various  ministries. 

For  instance,  if  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  decides  there  is  a 
bypass  to  be  made  around  a  town  or  a  new 
comer,  some  new  proposal  is  made,  they 
call  in  the  local  agricultural  representative 
and  ask  his  opinion  of  these  things.  This  to 
me,  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

In  some  cases  there  have  been  changes 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  because  of  recommenda- 
tions that  our  ministry  staflF  has  made.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  possible,  forever  and  a  day, 
to  preserve  every  acre  of  agricultural  land, 
but  I  think  we  should  be  doing  what  we 
can  to  preserve  as  much  of  it  as  we  possibly 
can.  I  think  this  is  being  achieved  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  don't  want  to  open  up  the 
whole  area  of  land-use  planning  again,  be- 
cause we've  gone  over  this  matter,  and  I 
really  don't  want  to  engage  in  further  debate 
on  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I'm  wondering  if 
this  particular  branch  is  going  to  have  any 
kind  of  research  thrust  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  operation. 

For  instance,  I'm  told  that  every  time  our 
population  jumps  by  1,000,  between  300 
and  1,200  acres  are  converted  to  urban  use. 
Apartments  must  be  built,  roads  are  needed, 
and  so  forth.  It's  obvious  that  some  types 
of  urban  use  are  more  destnictive  of  land 
than  others. 

In  other  words,  there  are  some  types  of 
urban  use,  or  some  types  of  development 
that  use  very  few  acres  of  land.  There  are 
other  types  of  development  that  use  quite 
a  lot  of  land.  I'm  wondering  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  research  going  to  be  undertaken  in 
this  particular  branch  with  respect  to  this 
kind  of  thing. 

Vm  really  thinking  ija  terms  of  a  branch 
which  is  in  possessioui  of  all  of  the  facts  and 
is  able  to  give  a  rather  learned  opinion  with 
respect  to  some  of  these  developments  and 
what  sort  of  impact  the  development  will 
have,  not  only  on  agricultural  land— although 
that's  very  important,  certainly— but  also  in 
terms  of  the  impact  on  the  community, 
impact  with  respect  to  all  of  the  economic 


and  socio-economic  factors  in  that  particular 
area. 

The  experts  say  that  by  the  year  2000 
Canada  will  have  at  least  35  million  people. 
It  we  don't  change  our  patterns  of  growth, 
17.5  million  acres  in  Canada  is  the  most 
we're  going  to  have  under  the  plow  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  At  the  worst  we'll  only 
have  nine  million  acres  of  prime  agricultinal 
land  left. 

I  think  one  of  the  functions  of  this  particu- 
lar branch,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  engage  in  this 
kind  of  research  and  support  its  views  by 
that  kind  of  analysis.  I  would  hope  that 
they're    prepared   to   do   that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  that  is  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are.  We'll  be  working  with 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  the  economic 
branch  of  our  own  ministry  to  do  that  very 
kind  of  research  work.  What  we're  trying  to 
develop  is  input  capability  on  these  very 
matters  for  all  ministries  of  the  Ontario 
government.  There  will  be  programme 
development  regarding  land-use  proposals 
emanating  from  this  branch. 

As  I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  just  in 
the  structural  stage  today.  We  don't  have 
all  the  bodies  in  place  yet.  I  hope  it  will  have 
major  impact,  because  I  think  it's  a  very 
necessary  function;  and  perhaps  it's  one  we 
should  have  had  earlier.  There  weren't  very 
many  people  very  much  interested  in  land- 
use  up  until  mid-1973.  Now  it's  become 
something   we   should   have   done   yesterday. 

Sa  it's  something  that  we  have  to  look 
at.  I  think  we  have  to  do  what  we  can  to 
preserve  wherever  possible  land  that's  of 
value,  particularly  where  the  appropriate 
heat  units  are  located  for  certain  types  of 
agricultural  production,  which  just  cannot 
be  produced  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  That's 
the  real  key  to  the  issue,  as  far  as  I  can  sc 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  section  on  food 
land  development  carry? 

Continuing  with  the  advisory  services; 
home  economics,  any  comments?  The  hon. 
member   for   Huron. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  minister 
that  I  think  the  home  economics  branch  and 
the  extension  branch  have  been  two  of  the 
strong  arms  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  I  certainly  thinK  we  should  be 
paying  tribute  to  such  people  as  Helen  Mc- i 
Kercher,  Art  Bennett  and  Ken  Lantz,  who 
have  done  a  tremendous  job  with  these  par- 
ticular branches. 
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I  would  think,  Mr.  Minister,  that  when  the 
government  changes  in  the  next  election 
people  like  this  are  going  to  have  to  be  kept 


Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  We  will  see 
to  it.  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Now  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that,  speaking  for  Huron,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  are  going  to  have  something  like 
400  agricultural  projects  this  year  and  we  are 
going  to  have  1,100  home-making  projects, 
although  the  garden  club  project  they  tell  me 
is  going  to  be  decreased  this  year  to  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  600  projects. 
This  is  still  very  creditable.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate part  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  as  compared  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, is  that  they  don't  quite  get  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  as  they  do  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  to  carry  on  some  of  these  very 
worthwhile  projects. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  some  of  these  yoimg  people 
are  gaining  a  lot  more  out  of  the  extension 
branch  and  the  home  economics  branch  than 
they  are  in  some  of  our  schools,  particularly 
when  it  comes  down  to  matters  of  agriculture. 
I  am  just  wondering  if  you  can  foresee  the 
day  when  maybe  we  can  make  a  little  more 
money  available  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  in  connection  with  these  two 
branches— home  economics  and  extension— so 
they  can  continue  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
and  perhaps  expand  in  some  of  the  projects 
they  are  carrying  out. 

You  know,  Mr.  Minister,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  have  been  a  lot  of  great  men  con- 
nected with  the  extension  branch  at  one  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  certainly  want  to  provide 
all  the  incentive  we  can  to  have  these  great 
people  continue  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  comment,  if  I  might.  After  the  next 
election  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  all  be 
here,  just  as  they  have  always  been  in  the 
past.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce. 


Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
echo  what  the  member  for  Huron  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  home  economics  branch 
and  the  extension  branch.  I  think  these  are 
two  branches  in  the  ministry  that  have  done 
an  outstanding  job  over  the  years.  I  don't 
really  have  much  more  to  say  about  this. 
Helen  McKercher  used  to  write  my  speeches 
for  this  particular  section,  but  this  year  she 
said  she  was  too  busy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  For  goodness  sake. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  —so  I  guess  I  am  just  going  to 
have  to  wing  it  on  my  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  wondered  what  was 
wrong  tonight. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  any  case,  I  certainly  concur 
with  the  comments  that  have  been  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  So  do  I,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  section  carry, 
home  economics?  Carried.  Are  there  any  com- 
ments on  the  livestock  section  of  this  item? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Meanwhile 
back  at  the  barn. 


Mr.     Chairman: 

Huron-Bruce. 


The     hon.     member    for 


Mr.  Gaunt:  This  particular  matter  seems  to 
be  a  recurring  problem.  We've  talked  about 
it  before  in  these  estimates.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  weighing  of  livestock.  It  has  been  a  con- 
cern of  long  standing  for  livestock  men  that 
the  weighing  procedures  be  adequate  and 
that  proper  inspection  be  undertaken. 

I  think  it's  a  case  of  seeking  greater  super- 
vision of  the  weighing  procedures.  I  know 
that  the  Ontario  Beef  Improvement  Associa- 
tion has  been  pushing  for  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  so  far  nothing  of  any  real  import  has 
happened  in  this  respect. 

The  packing  plants,  I  think,  are  pretty  well 
left  on  their  own  in  this  connection.  The  Beef 
Improvement  Association  have  brought  for- 
ward resolutions,  I  believe  almost  year  after 
year,  on  this  particular  matter.  I'm  wondering 
if  there's  any  way  in  which  the  ministry  here 
feels  it  can  undertake  a  programme  where 
inspectors  can  go  around  and  inspect  these 
scales  in  strict  accordance  with  weights  and 
measures  standards.  I'm  wondering  if  your 
ministry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Canada 
Department  of  Agriculture,  couldn't  under- 
take this  kind  of  programme.  Weights  and 
measures  come  under  the  federal  government, 
and  I  can  see  why  your  ministry  shouldn't 
be  doing  it  all  on  its  own. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Beef  Cattle  Market- 
ing Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder  apply 
to  carcass  weighing.  I'm  wondering  if  the 
ministry  has  considered  this  alternative?  I'm 
sure  you  have;  and  if  so  is  there  any  thought 
being  given  to  its  implementation? 

Hon  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  we've  considered  it, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  OBIA  have,  as  my  friend 
suggests,  made  consistent  recommendations  to 
us  that  they  want  some  independent  person 
stationed  at  all  the  community  sales  doing 
the  weighing  and  paid  for  by  our  ministry. 
There's  no  possible  way  we  can  do  that  for 
one  segment  of  the  economy;  otherwise  we'll 
have  to  have  a  weighman  at  every  milk 
receiving  station  in  the  province,  every  fruit 
and  vegetable  receiving  station  and  every  hog 
receiving  station.  It  would  just  go  on  ad 
infinitmn.  We  have  suggested  to  the  OBIA 
that  if  they  paid  for  the  people  we'd  be  glad 
to  appoint  them.  They  would  have  the  status 
of  government  inspectors  or  government 
weighmen,  but  they  would  be  paid  by  the 
OBIA  if  this  is  required;  otherwise  tnere's 
no  possible  way  we  could  do  it  within  reason 
at  all. 

The  proposal  is  being  discussed  now~with 
the  federal  people.  Of  course,  weights  and 
measures  come  under  the  federal  Weights 
and  Measures  Act.  They  have  very  severe 
inspection  of  these  scales  and  it's  carried  out 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  federal  staff  in  the 
respective  packing  plants,  as  I  understand 
it,  do  take  a  look  at  the  scales,  certainly  in 
the  Ontario-inspected  plants.  I  would  say 
there's  fairly  good  relationship  there.  Its 
proposed  that  the  weight  for  all  carcasses 
graded  be  shown  on  the  certificate.  That  just 
applies  to  those  carcasses  sold  on  a  dressed- 
weight  basis,  those  cattle.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  discussions  are  taking  place 
to  standardize  this  across  Canada  with  the 
same  degree  of  supervision  of  weights  by  the 
federal  inspectors.  Those  discussions  are  un- 
der way  now  with  the  Canadian  Cattlemen's 
Association,  and  I  believe  with  the  various 
livestock  branches  across  Canada,  with  the 
Canada  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with 
the  weights  and  measures  branch  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  standardize  dressing  proce- 
dures and  weights  and  what  the  indication 
should  be  on  the  certificates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  livestock  section 
carry?  No. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  dead  stock  removal  pro- 
gramme has  fallen  on  rocky  times,  I'm  given 
to  understand.  The  prices  for  hides  and  the 
expenses  inciured  in  this  kind  of  operation 
have  meant  that  it's  simply  unprofitable  for 


these  people  to  go  around  and  pick  up  dead 
animals  on  the  farms.  I  suppose  one  could 
deal  with  this  under  the  veterinary  section.  It 
doesn't  matter  to  me  which  branch  we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  we  should,  be- 
cause it  does  come  imder  the  regulatory  sec- 
tion of  that  service, 

iMr.  Gaunt:  I  can  deal  with  it  at  that  time 
then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
raise  another  matter  in  regard  to  the  livestock 
section.  It  has  to  do  with  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  Bill  93,  the  check-off 
bill  as  it  applies  to  wool.  I  know  some  of 
these  problems  certainly  don't  rest  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  minister.  Some  of  them  have 
to  do  with  the  internal  operations  of  the 
sheep  growers  and  sheep  association.  They 
just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  come  to  any 
agreement  as  to  what  they  want  to  do. 
There's  no  unanimous  voice  within  their 
organization,  and  I  know  that  makes  it  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  the  minister  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  me  wonder 
about  the  situation  and  that  strikes  me  im- 
mediately about  it,  is  the  fact  that  under  the 
legislation  as  it  presently  stands,  the  check- 
off applies  only  on  wool;  that's  the  first  point 
of  contention. 

The  second  point  of  contention  is  that  if 
in  fact  any  of  those  wool  growers  ask  for 
their  check-off  money  back  then  they  are 
automatically  disbarred  from  the  association. 
I  think  that  point  is  particularly  unfair,  and 
I  really  can't  understand  why  the  association 
pursues  that  course  of  action.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  check-off  is  voluntary,  and  being 
voluntary  it's  the  right  of  any  wool  grower  to 
write  in  and  ask  for  his  money  back  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  beef  producer  who  wants 
his  check-off  back.  He  doesn't  waive  his 
membership  in  the  organization  simply  be- 
cause he  writes  in  and  wants  his  money  back. 
I  think  that  point  is  particularly  unfair,  and 
I  believe  that  when  the  sheep  association  sits 
down  and  thinks  about  it,  they  will  change 
their  mind  on  that. 

The  other  thing  that  I  want  to  mention  in 
connection    with    this    is    the    matter    of   the 
check-off    being    applied    only    on    wool.    I 
think  there  was  some  suggestion  it  was  going  ^ 
to   be   very    difficult   to    apply   it   on   lambs  :, 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  sorting  out  the  j 
private    treaty    sales    and   so   on.    There   are 
many  different  avenues  through  which  lamb 
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is  marketed  and  it  was  felt,  I  guess,  that  It 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  apply  it  on  lamb. 
So  the  easier  course  was  taken  in  applying  it 
on  wool. 

When  we  look  around,  however,  Saskatche- 
wan has  a  25  cent  per  head  levy  on  lamb  and 
a  one  cent  per  pound  levy  on  wool;  Alberta 
has  a  25  cent  per  head  levy  on  lamb  and  one 
cent  per  pound  levy  on  wool;  the  United 
States  has  a  levy  on  wool  and  lamb.  So  it's 
certainly  not  impossible  to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  it  has 
been  done  quite  successfully  in  those  juris- 
dictions which  I  have  mentioned.  It  gives  the 
Sheep  Growers  Association  a  good  base  and 
a  good  source  of  revenue  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
grammes they  feel  they  should  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  sheep  and  wool  growers  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  thing  about 
applying  it  only  to  wool  is  that  wool  is 
really  the  most  depressed  segment  of  the 
sheep  industry.  Wool  growers,  when  com- 
pared with  the  barbecue  lamb  trade  and  the 
mutton  trade,  are  faring  the  worst  of  the 
lot  economically.  So  it  would  seem  it's  a  little 
unfair  in  that  respect. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  prices  for  wool 
over  the  past  few  years  are  reasonably  low. 
Twenty-two  cents  a  pound  in  1968,  21  cents 
in  1969,  19  cents  in  1970,  15  cents  in  1971. 
A  five-cent  levy  would  mean  the  wool  growers 
would  be  contributing  one  third  of  their  total 
revenue  by  way  of  levy.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  little  steep. 

The  price  was  28  cents  in  1972  and  in  1973 
it  was  79  cents.  That  was  on  account  of  the 
Japanese  trade.  The  Japanese  buyers  came 
into  the  market  and  bought  up  large  amounts 
of  wool.  Consequently  the  price  shot  up.  In 
1974  it  dropped  back,  however,  because  the 
Japanese  were  out  of  the  market;  it  came 
back  to  the  25  cent  level. 

I  raise  those  points  with  the  minister.  I 
know  he's  had  the  sheep  growers  in  for  a 
meeting  and  these  things  were  discussed.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  fairer  if  it 
were  applied  on  wool  and  lamb  and  in  that 
way  all  segments  of  the  sheep  industry  would 
he  contributing;  as  they  should,  because 
they're  all  going  to  benefit. 

The  other  part  about  asking  for  the  refund 
of  the  levy  and  in  doing  so  waiving  member- 
ship in  the  organization,  I  think  is  quite 
arbitrary.  I  would  hope  that  wouldn't  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr,  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  minister  answers  the  member  for 


Huron-Bruce,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  his 
attention  the  complaints  I  have  had  from  the 
sheep  breeders  in  my  part  of  the  province. 
I  was  here  when  this  bill  was  passed.  Not 
being  familiar  with  the  sheep  industry  myself, 
it  seems  the  burden  has  fallen  on  the  ones 
who  clip  the  sheep. 

The  member  for  Hviron-Bruce  has  brought 
to  your  attention  the  price  of  wool  over  the 
last  number  of  years;  five-cents-a-poimd 
check-off  seems  to  be  quite  a  burden  when 
there  is  in  general  about  18  poimds  to  the 
fleece. 

Those  sheep  producers  who  go  west  and 
buy  these  sheep,  bring  them  back  here  and 
ieed  them,  get  off  scot-free,  which  doesn't 
leave  a  good  feeling  among  the  Sheep 
Breeders  Association  membership.  As  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  says,  if  they  ask 
for  the  return  of  the  check-off,  they're  waiv- 
ing their  rights  in  the  association. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  a  lot  fairer  for 
the  mutton,  and  lamb  producer  as  well  as 
the  wool  producer  to  contribute  to  this  as- 
sociation because  both  benefit  a  great  deal 
from  this  check-off.  It  shoidd  be  on  the  lamb 
as  on  the  wool,  with  the  right  to  apply  for 
a  refund  if  the  producers  wish. 

At  present  some  of  them  get  off  scot-free. 
They  bring  in  many  carloads  of  lamb  and 
they  have  no  check-off.  I  hope  the  minister 
will  correct  me  ff  I  am  wrong,  but  this  is 
the  way  I  understand  it. 

I  hope  the  minister  will  look  at  this  in  a 
little  different  light  than  he  did  when  we 
passed  the  bill.  As  I  say,  I  wasn't  familiar 
with  the  sheep  industry  at  that  time  and  it 
looked  as  ff  we  let  the  producers  of  mutton 
off  scot-free.  So  I  hope  the  minister  will  out- 
line what  he  feels  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  add  to  what's  already  been  said.  It's 
not  hard  to  understand  why  the  check-off  is 
on  wool,  because  I  think  we  have  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  two  or  three  markets  for 
wool,  whereas  a  lot  of  lambs  are  sold  by 
private  treaty  to  ethnic  groups;  I  am  talking 
about  hot-house  lambs  now,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  be  difficult  to  charge  a  levy  on 
lambs  going  for  this  purpose. 

I  think  we  should  get  a  little  serious  about 
the  sheep  business  in  Ontario,  or  in  Canada 
for  that  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
something  less  than  a  million  sheep  shorn  in 
Canada,  which  shows  that  sheep  probably 
play  a  very  insignificant  part  of  our  overall 
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livestock  production.  But,  still  and  all,  I 
would  hate  to  think  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will  rely  completely  on  imports  of  lamb 
and  wool. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
sheep  producers  in  relatively  recent  times- 
one  chap  had  his  sheep  shorn  and  he  offered 
to  give  the  sheep  shearer  the  wool  for  the 
price  of  shearing  the  sheep.  The  sheep-shearer 
said:  "Nothing  doing,  I  don't  want  to  have 
any  part  of  it. ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I've  shorn  sheep  like 
that  too. 

Mr.  Riddell:  There  was  another  instance 
brought  forth  by  my  colleague  here  where 
he  sold  his  wool  and  they  wrote  him  back 
and  asked  him  to  pay  an  additional  $34  for 
the  shipping  charges. 

So  I  think  we  had  better  start  thinking 
rather  seriously  about  this  wool  business  in 
Ontario.  I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  fore- 
sees the  day  when  maybe  we  are  going  to 
have  to  subsidize  the  price  of  wool  to  create 
an  incentive  for  these  farmers  to  stay  in  the 
sheep  business. 

I  am  also  wondering  if  the  minister  could 
comment  on  whether  the  Ontario  wool  grow- 
ers' co-operative  lost  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $200,000  in  its  last  year  of  operation,  and 
was  some  of  that  due  to  the  $17,000  which 
I  think  it  had  invested  in  the  wool  plant  in 
New  Brunswick  that  went  bankrupt?  Did 
the  Ontario  wool  growers'  co-operative  lose 
$200,000  in  its  last  year  of  operation?  It 
seems  to  me  I  read  this  someplace,  and  I 
am  just  wondering  if  the  minister  could  com- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  could  say  no  to  that. 
I  have  never  heard  before  of  any  losses  the 
Canadian  co-operative  wool  growers  have 
had. 

The  matter  of  check-oflF  on  wool  seemingly 
is  very  difficult  to  resolve.  We  met  with  the 
sheep  producers'  association  executive  on  April 
18  and  discussed  with  them  the  point  about 
a  producer  making  application  for  his  refund 
and  then  being  denied  the  right  to  continue 
membership  in  the  association,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  very  far-reaching  and  perhaps 
just  a  bit  out  of  character  with  what  we 
normally  expect  to  do  in  those  kind  of 
voluntary  check-off  plans. 

I  thought  they  were  going  to  send  us  a 
letter  giving  us  an  indication  they  would 
introduce  a  motion  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
which  would  change  that  part  of  their  con- 
stitution so  that  if  a  member  made  applica- 
tion for  a  refund  of  the  check-off,  he  wouldn't 


automatically  be  denied  membership  in  the 
association.  We  said  if  they  would  do  that 
then  we  would  see  our  way  clear  to  go  ahead 
and  introduce  the  regulation  which  would 
provide  the  three-cent  levy— it's  not  a  five- 
cent  levy;  it's  a  three-cent  levy. 

But  we  haven't  heard  a  word  from  them; 
today  is  May  12,  which  is  almost  a  month 
later,  and  we  haven't  heard  a  word.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  make  any  decision  at  all  on  this 
thing. 

il  agree  with  my  friends  opposite.  We 
would  all  agree  tnat  if  we  could  make 
some  sort  of  a  levy  on  lamb— perhaps  on 
wool  as  well,  but  at  least  on  lamb— as  some 
of  the  jurisdictions  have  done,  it  might  be 
a  more  fair  method  of  financing  their  own 
association.  On  the  other  hand,  they  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  do  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  lamb  trade  we 
have  here. 

My  friend  from  Kent  makes  reference  to 
the  number  of  lambs  that  come  in  from 
western  Canada  as  feeder  lambs,  but  that 
business  has  dropped  enormously  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  sheep  population  of  western 
Canada  is  not  expanding  any  more  than  it 
is  anywhere  else,  and  more  lambs  apparently 
are  being  directly  fed  out  there  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  There  are  comparatively  few 
lambs,  we  understand,  coming  into  Ontario 
today  to  be  fed  out  as  feeder  lambs  and 
then  go  on  to  the  trade. 

The  big  movement  here,  of  course,  is  the 
term  used  by  the  member  for  Huron— "hot 
house  lambs".  They  are  sold  direct  to  the 
people  who  buy  them  right  at  the  door 
and  are  not  marketed  through  the  central 
markets  or  community  sales.  The  association 
for  this  reason  felt  that  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  implement  a  programme  that 
would  be  satisfactory  in  making  the  collec- 
tions on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

I  assume  the  reason  we  have  not  hearil 
from  the  association  is  that  they  are  having 
second  thoughts  about  it.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  no  notion  of  introducing  the  regu- 
lation. It  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the 
matter  is  satisfactorily  resolved.  There  is  no 
easy  answer  to  it,  apparently. 

Admittedly  wool  is  at  a  depressed  price 
at  present.  Whether  it  will  rejuvenate  in 
price  in  the  next  few  months  or  not  nobody 
knows.  Certainly  lamb  itself  is  selling  af 
a  very  acceptable  figure,  generally  speaking, 
and  I  believe  breeding  stock  is  selling  at  a 
good  figure  as  well. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  have 
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any  other  answer  than  that.  I  simply  tell 
you  the  facts  as  we  see  them  and  leave 
it  at  that  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  item  carry? 
Carried.  Any  other  member  with  any  item 
on  vote  1702? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  On  the  soils  and  crop  item, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  the  government  gives 
a  grant  of  $5,000  to  the  Ontario  Soil  Crop 
Improvement  Association.  As  I  recall  it,  that 
is  a  fairly  standard  grant.  I  believe  that 
has  been  the  amount  of  the  grant  over  the 
past  number   of   years. 

1  am  wondering  if  the  minister  has  given 
any  consideration  to  adjusting  that  grant  up- 
ward in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soil  and 
Crop  Association  does  some  outstanding  work 
in  the  field  of  crop  research  and  experi- 
mental plots  having  to  do  with  various  ap- 
plications of  pesticides  and  insecticides  and 
so  on. 

This  is  work  that  is  certainly  backed  up 
and  substantiated  by  the  University  of 
Guelph,  but  I  am  wondering  that  in  view 
of  the  inflationary  times  we  are  all  experi- 
encing, whether  or  not  the  Soil  and  Crop 
Association  has  asked  for  more  than  $5,000, 
and  if  in  fact  the  government  is  prepared 
to  give  them  any  more? 

Hon  Mr.  Stewart:  The  answer  is  no,  we 
have  not  been  asked.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement 
Association  is  in  any  kind  of  financial  dis- 
tress. I  think  they  adjusted  their  member- 
ship fees  a  year  or  so  ago  and  as  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no   problem   there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  a  speech  the  minister 
made  the  other  day  at  the  Centralia  gradua- 
tion he  indicated  there  was  going  to  be 
more  research  done  in  white  bean  produc- 
tion in  the  Centralia  area.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  elaborate  on  that  a  little,  and  also 
indicate  to  us  what  you  think  this  bean 
market  is  going  to  do  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  This  year  we  are  in  a  very  unusual 
position  with  an  exceptional,  we  might  even 
say  record,  production  of  white  beans  of 
No.  1  quality.  The  crop  will  result  in  a 
total  production  of  two  million  cwt,  I  be- 
lieve, compared  to  1973  when  it  was  a  little 
over  IVz  million  cwt.  Coupled  with  the 
large  production  in  Ontario,  Michigan  also 
finds  itself  with  a  potential  carryover  of  one 
million   cwt   of   white   beans. 


This  large  carryover  and  large  availability 
of  beans  in  the  world  has  greatly  depressed 
the  market  to  the  point  where  the  Ontario 
Bean  Producers  Marketing  Board  is  presently 
selling  beans  for  export  at  $12  fob  the 
plant.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  last  year 
when  we  were  exporting  beans  at  $50.  That 
might  be  an  exceptionally  high  price,  I  grant 
you  that,  but  we  are  down  to  the  point 
now  that  they  are  being  sold  at  $12. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  knows 
what  opportunity  there  might  be  to  move 
additional  beans  into  another  kind  of  a 
market,  because  at  $12  the  bean  producers 
are  going  to  lose  their  shirts.  I  wonder  if 
this  is  the  reason  the  minister  is  going  to 
spend  more  money  on  research  on  white 
beans  in  Centralia;  or  just  what  is  his 
purpose  in  researching  white  bean  production 
when  we  find  we  are  in  rather  drastic  straits 
at  the  present  time  with  surplus  beans  and 
a  low  price? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  of  justification  for  researching 
white  beans  at  Centralia  and  I  make  no 
apologies  to  my  friend  from  Huron  or  any- 
body else.  We  know  what  happened  to  white 
bean  production  in  Kent  county.  It  has  been 
drastically  reduced  because  ozone  fallout 
from  emissions  from  across  the  lakes  and 
other  industrial  plants  in  southwestern  On- 
tario have  adversely  affected  it. 

As  I  said  at  Centralia  the  other  day,  we 
don't  want  to  have  a  repeat  of  what  hap- 
pened in  1972  or  1973  —  I  can't  remember 
the  date,  I  think  it  was  1972  —  when  the 
ozone  fallout  even  affected  the  beans  in 
Huron,  Middlesex  and  Perth,  in  a  triangular 
area  which  extended  from  Chatham  as  far 
as  Clinton  and  from  Clinton  across  to  Till- 
sonburg,  I  think,  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
a  very  difficult  situation  and  it  did  cause 
some    drop    in    productivity. 

We  think  we  have  to  do  some  research 
work  there.  There  is  a  parcel  of  land  of 
about  20  acres  on  the  old  air  force  base 
which  was  not  disturbed  at  the  time  the 
aerodrome  was  created  at  the  time  of  World 
War  2.  The  land  is  perhaps  as  fine  a  piece 
of  land  as  can  be  found  in  Huron  county. 
It  is  part  of  an  old  farm  and  is  in  a  good 
state,  so  it  will  lend  itself  well  to  research 
plots. 

We  are  going  to  test  varieties.  We  are 
going  to  test  chemical  control,  crop  rota- 
tion and  all  this  kind  of  thing  in  a  pro- 
gramme to  be  of  assistance  and  information 
to  the  bean  growers  of  that  part  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  That  is  now  the  capital 
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of  bean  production  for  all  Ontario;  Huron 
and  Perth  coimties. 

With  regard  to  the  price  future,  my 
friend  makes  reference  to  $50  prices.  There 
were  precious  few  beans  sold  at  $50.  The 
average  price  for  the  1973  crop  was  $27. 
and  that  came  about  largely  because  of  the 
very  small  bean  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  the  demand  from  markets  nonnally  sup- 
plied by  United  States  beans  falling  to 
Ontario  producers.  In  this  present  year, 
heaven  only  knows  what  the  price  will  be; 
I  don't  know.  There  is  an  enormous  crop 
of  beans   in   the   United    States. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
price  incentive  to  over-productivit>'  was 
demonstrated  last  year  with  the  1974  crop  of 
white  beans.  The  acreage  was  phenomenally 
higher  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  United  Statt's  h:id  its  biggest  crop  in  all 
recorded  history;  the  biggest  acreage  and  the 
best  crop.  There  is  a  substantial  carrj'over  of 
beans  but  I  would  say  that  the  Ontario  Food 
Council  and  trade  missions  have  already 
arranged  for  the  Ontario  Bean  Producers 
Marketing  Board  to  introduce  beans  into  at 
least  12  countries  where  they  had  not  sold 
before,  and  we  hope  to  add  another  three. 
This  will,  perhaps,  be  about  15  new  markets 
that  ha\  e  been  opened  up  in  order  to  try  and 
move  this  enormous  surplus  of  beans  appear- 
ing on  the  North  American  market. 

Now  we  are  hopeful  that  by  the  time  the 
next  crop  comes  around  they  are  going  to  be 
moved,  but  they  certainly  are  not  going  to 
move  at  anything  like  the  $27  figure. 

My  parliamentary  assistant  tells  me  that 
some  beans  ha\e  already  been  sold  in  the  $24 
range,  but  they  expect  it  will  be  somewhere 
around  $12.  They  are  selling  at  that  now;  so 
he  thinks  the  average  will  be  aboNe  it. 

Frankly,  I  think  it's  too  early  to  predict. 
There  are  too  many  beans  yet  to  be  sold  to 
know  really  what  will  happen.  But  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  magic  about  it.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  supply  of  beans;  and  who  knows 
what  this  year's  crop  will  be  like. 

We  imderstand  there  is  likely  to  be  a  de- 
crease in  planted  acreage  this  year  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  comparison 
with  last  year.  But  we  really  won't  know 
until  the  crops  are  planted,  because  weather 
conditions  sometimes  change  farmers'  plans. 
They'll  plant  beans  sometimes  when  they 
don't  get  a  chance  to  plant  something  else. 
There  is  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  that 
is  hard  to  predict  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Yes,  well  that  price  of  $50  is 
one  that  came  directly  from  the  maniiger  of 


the  Ontario  Bean  Producers  Marketing  Board, 
so  it's  not  a  price  I  just  pulled  out  of  the  air 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  realize  that.  As  I 
said,  there  were  very  few  that  were  sold  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you 
are  going  to  research  white  bean  production 
in  the  area  which  I  represent,  but  it  seems 
rather  ironical  to  me  that  we  ha\e  one  arm 
of  government  that  is  pushing  to  establish  a 
nuclear  development  plant  in  Huron  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  challenge  my  hon.  friend  on  that.  You 
name  the  ministr>'  that  is  pushing  for  a 
nuclear  development  plant  in  Huron.  You 
name  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Ontario  Hydro,  in  coninnctio" 
with  the  Minister  of  Energ>  — 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  are  not  pushing  it; 
they  are  not  pushing  it.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  and  what  ministry  of  go\emment  is 
pushing  it?  You  said  there  was  a  department 
of  goverimient  pushing  a  nuclear  deNelopment 
plant  in  Huron.  You  name  the  department. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  You  a; 
responsible. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  just  telling  >oa  thai 
Ontario  Hydro  ha\e  it  on  their  grid  plan. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  That 
right. 

Mr.  Riddell:  .\nd  the  Minister  of  Enerc 
(Mr.  Timbrell)  is  certainly  going  to  suppo: 
them;  and  I  am  just  asking  that  we  get- 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No.  He  is  not  supportii' 
them,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  my  hon.  friend 
knows  full  well  that  the  Porter  commission  is 
appointed  to  look  into  this  whole  deal  as 
far  as  where  the  future  of  Hydro  is  going  to 
be. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Well,  we  are  glad  to  hta 
that. 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    As   to   whelht^ 

going  to  be  located  there  or  somewhero  ti- 
no  decision  has  been  made  whatsoeNcr  un*.!. 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  is  the  purpose  > 
appointing  the  Porter  commission  if  that  wt '. 
a  fixed  thing? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  pleased  to  he.ar  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  My  hon.  friend  know^ 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
then,  and  I  hope— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Just  Hke  the  regional 
government  and  the  by-election  in  Huron. 
Same  deal,  the  very  same. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  election  campaign  is  now 
on. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  the  member  wants 
to  drag  out  red  herrings,  go  right  ahead. 
That's  t^-pical  of  what  the  hon.  member  has 

been  doing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We  were  discussing  white 
beans;  I  don't  know  how  regional  government 
came  into  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  the  member  for  Huron 
dragged  it  in  himself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  ^^r.  Stewart:  The  same  way  as  you 
brought  in  the  other  items.  You  twist  and 
warp  the  two  in  everj"  wa)-  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  On  a  point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege, Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  say  I  was  the 
one  who  brought  in  regional  government  into 
this  conversation? 

\fr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  It  is  the 

minister. 

Mr,  Chairman:  A  point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege, you  haven't  got  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  but— 

Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  didn't  mendon  regional  gov- 
ernment at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  was  you  who  brought  in— 

An  hon.  member:  He  said  you  were  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  he  brought  Ontario 
Hydro  into  the  argument  and  3ie  minister 
defended  it.  If  \ou'll  both  get  back  to  item  2, 
advisory  ser\ices,  we'll  carrj'  on  with  the 
debate. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  So  we  have  your  assurance 
then  that  you  will  make  every  endeavour  to 
stop  the  development  of  a  nuclear  plant  if  it 
looks  as  if  it  is  going  to  ha\'e  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  Huron  count)'. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Huron  has 
to  be  fair.  You  rose  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  What  has  the  nuclear  power  plant 
got  to  do  with  these  estimates? 

An  hon.  member:  You  just  got  through  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Nothing  whatsoever.  You 
are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  certaiiJy  has. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  will  destroy  the  white  bean 
production  if  we  allow  it  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  out  of  order. 

An  hon.  member:  What  have  yx>u  got 
against  white  beans,  Mr.  Chairman? 

An  hon.  member:  You  ought  to  know  what 
you  are  doing  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  like  to  hear  good  repOTts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry?  Carried. 

Item  3,  crop  insurance;  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Don't  let  him  push  it  through. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to 
engage  in  any  red  herrings,  but  I  just  want 
to  talk  about  the  white  beans  for  a  moment. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  food  council  is  very 
actively  engaged  at  the  moment  in  promoting 
white  beans.  They  have  already  done  so  in 
12  countries  and  they  are  working  on  an 
additional  three  countries  which  might  per- 
haps buy  some  of  our  surplus.  Is  that  the 
correct  interpretation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  am  wondering  if  the  minis- 
try is  thinking  about  any  further  programmes 
over  and  above  this  kind  of  approach.  I  am 
thinking  in  terms  of  what  you  did  last  year 
with  respect  to  the  split  beans— you  promoted 
these  split  beans  to  underdeveloped  countries 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  I  think  we  sub- 
sidized the  entire  progranmie,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly. 
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I  am  wondering  if  there  is  any  merit— and 
I  believe  there  is— in  undertaking  a  similar 
programme  again,  because  I  am  sure  that  the 
protein  is  very  much  welcomed  by  those 
countries  and  very  worthwhile.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus of  beans,  as  has  been  indicated  the  record 
crop  in  the  United  States,  a  good  crop  here 
and  the  market  simply  flooded,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  undertaking  if  we  could 
repeat  the  same  programme  we  did  last  year 
with  respect  to  these  split  beans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  a 
good  suggestion.  If  my  hon.  friend  would  just 
talk  to  his  friends  in  Ottawa  in  connection 
with  that  $280  million  they  are  putting  up  in 
food  aid  programmes,  let's  sell  them  some 
Ontario  white  beans.  We  see  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  be  buying  the  most  perfect 
food  there  could  be  outside  of  skim  milk 
powder;  and  we've  got  both  those  commodi- 
ties right  here.  We  are  making  approaches 
through  the  White  Bean  Marketing  Board  to 
Ottawa  to  see  if  they'll  use  some  of  that  $280 
million  to  purchase  some  of  those  white  beans 
in  the  food  aid  programme.  I  think  it's  a  great 
idea. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No.  In  this  connection,  white 
beans  are  certainly  a  very  important  crop  in 
the  Huron-Middlesex-Oxford  area,  and  in 
part  of  Elgin  as  well.  I  think  it's  very  im- 
portant that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  make  a  submission  to  the  Porter  com- 
mission saying  that  in  their  view  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  white  bean  industry  in  that 
part  of  the  country  if  a  nuclear  power  plant 
were  built  on  Lake  Huron  near  Blake  in 
Huron  County.  I  hope  the  ministry  would  do 
that.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  useful 
thing  to  do  and  time  well  spent  as  far  you 
are  concerned  and  as  far  as  the  farmers  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry?  Carried. 
Item  3,  crop  insurance. 

Mr.  Spence:  We  have  missed  veterinarians. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  haven't  missed  it  unless 
you  want  to  carry  item  2.  If  you  want  to 
speak  on  item  2,  Veterinarians,  why  go  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minister  the  shortage  of  veteri- 
narians in  different  parts  of  the  province.  On- 
tario Federation  of  Agriculture  members  have 
brought  it  to  my  attention,  and  even  suggested 
that  I  suggest  to  the  minister  we  should  have 


courses  in  our  agricultural  colleges.  They  are 
that  concerned. 

I  wonder  what  the  outlook  is  this  year,  Mr. 
Minister,  for  the  graduation  of  veterinarians 
from  the  college  at  Guelph.  Will  there  be 
more  available  next  year  or  the  year  after?  It 
is  a  concern  of  a  number  of  livestock  farmers 
in  our  part  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  no  question 
that  it  is  a  concern  in  areas  where  livestock 
population  is  not  as  predominant  as  it  is  in 
other  areas  of  the  province. 

We  did  graduate  a  class  of  animal  health 
technologists  from  Centraha  just  the  other 
day,  and  they  don't  all  have  jobs  yet.  I  un- 
derstand that  even  some  of  the  vet  graduates 
this  year  are  still  looking  for  jobs. 

In  areas  such  as  those  mentioned  by  my 
friend,  as  is  the  case  where  he  comes  from, 
where  cash  cropping  is  the  predominant  part 
of  the  industry,  it  is  more  difficult  to  attract 
a  veterinarian  there  because  the  livestock  is 
so  sparse.  It  does  create  a  problem. 

We  have  a  study  of  veterinary  services  to 
the  livestock  industry  of  Ontario  going  on 
now,  and  we  hope  to  have  that  report  some- 
time within  the  next  few  months.  It's  a  ver\ 
thorough  study  and  maybe  there  will  be 
some  recommendations  there  that  we  can  act 
on  to  take  care  of  situations  such  as  that. 

With  regard  to  short  courses,  we  have  had 
a  short  course  at  Ridgetown  in  connection 
with  the  Ridgetown  vet  lab  with  veterinarians 
participating  in  animal  health  courses  for  the 
local  people  who  could  come  in  and  take  that 
kind  of  short  course.  Frankly,  I  think  that's  a 
good  idea.  I  would  like  to  see  a  lot  more  of 
that  done,  because  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  get  a  vet  when  you  want  one  and  there 
are  some  things  that  the  farmer  could  do 
himself.  The  new  technology  and  new 
methods  would  be  useful  if  he  could  be  up- 
dated   in    them    in    sort    of    an    in-training 


Mr.  Spence:  How  long  are  these  courses, 
Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Three  days  to  a  week, 
concentrated. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Is  item  2  carried? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  While  we  are  on  veterinary 
services,  I  want  to  raise  the  matter  of  dead 
stock  removal.  I  have  mentioned  it  before, 
but  it  remains  to  be  a  problem  because 
the  prices  being  received  by  the  dead  stock 
removal  people  for  the  hides  and  the  by- 
products are  very  depressed  and  consequently 
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they  are  not  able  to  pay  any  price  at  all 
to  the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  reverse  now;  the  farmers  have  to  pay 
the  dead  stock  removal  people  for  picking 
up  the  animals.  I  think  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   $2  to   $5. 

I  suspect  the  farmers  in  some  cases  are 
carting  their  animals  back  to  the  bush,  par- 
ticularly in  the  wintertime,  and  hoping  that 
nobody  will  find  them  there,  because  they 
just  aren't  prepared  to  pay  to  have  the 
animals  picked  up.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
legal  and  they  shouldn't  be  doing  that  but 
I  suspect  it  is  happening  because  of  the 
economics  of  the  situation. 

I  believe  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  bury 
v/ithin  48  hours  any  dead  animal  that  hap- 
pens to  reside  on  his  property.  If  he  doesn't 
do  it  then  he  is  in  contravention  of  the  Act. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  better 
situation  if  the  tripe  and  so  on  —  the  by- 
products that  these  people  sell  —  were  selling 
at  better  prices.  Here  again,  it's  a  case  of 
oversupply;  there  is  just  too  much  of  it  on 
the  market.  I  guess  supply  and  demand  still 
rules,  at  least  in  a  lot  of  cases,  and  that's 
the  situation  as   of  the  moment. 

I  know  the  dead  stock  removal  people 
have  been  in  to  talk  with  the  minister  or 
his  officials  about  this  problem,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  any  solution.  I  guess 
it's  more  a  matter  of  time  than  anything 
else  to  have  the  market  situation  return  to 
the  point  where  there  is  a  demand  for  this 
kind  of  thing.  If  there  is,  and  the  surplus 
disappears,  then  the  price  naturally  will  move 
up. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
compensation  or  perhaps  reimbursement  for 
farmers  who  do  have  to  pay  for  the  re- 
moval of  dead  animals.  They  have  sufi^ered 
the  loss  of  the  animal.  It  hurts  even  more 
when  you  have  to  pay  for  its  removal.  Is 
any  thought  being  given  to  some  type  of 
stimulus  to  the  dead  stock  removal  industry, 
or  of  reimbursement  to  the  farmer  who  has 
to  pay  for  his  animal  to  be  picked  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  no  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  real  problem  and,  as 
my  hon.  friend  said,  it  is  very  complex. 
There  is  no  easy  answer  for  it.  We  haven't 
found  any.  I  suppose  it's  partially  associated 
with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  kill  of 
livestock  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
over  the  last  year.  We  have  increased  our 
kill  of  cattle  in  Canada  by  about  20,000 
head  a  week  over  the  previous  few  years 
in  the  last  six  months.  The  United  States 
figure   is    even   higher   than    that   in    a   per- 


centage way.  That  offal  has  to  be  disposed 
of.  There's  virtually  little  or  no  market  for 
the  product  of  many  of  these  dead  stock 
collection  services  other  than  to  send  them 
through  rendering  plants.  That  is  a  very 
low  income,  comparatively  speaking,  for 
what  they  have  normally  been  receiving. 
They   have   provided   a   very   useful    service. 

An   hon.    member:    Still   do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  know  in  our  com- 
munity we  are  having  to  pay  for  the  pickup. 
I  look  upon  it  as  being  cheaper  to  pay  the 
person  to  pick  it  up  than  to  bring  somebody 
in  with  a  back  hoe  to  dig  a  hole  to  bury  the 
animal.  I  think  that's  the  decision  the  farmers 
have  to  make.  As  my  friend  said,  it  is  illegal 
to  leave  dead  animals  lying  out. 

Whether  or  not  there  will  come  a  time 
when  there  has  to  be  greater  enforcement, 
I  don't  know.  I  suppose  weather  and  time 
will  dictate  that  to  some  degree,  to  the  mean- 
time, it's  a  serious  situation  for  which  there 
is  no  easy  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  member 
have  any  comments  on  item  2?  Does  item  2 
carry? 

Item  3,  crop  insurance. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  your 
subsidy  payment  this  year  was  $5,000,916. 
Was  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  There  must  have  been  a 
tremendous  loss.  Could  the  minister  inform 
us  if  more  crop  insurance  is  being  sold  to  the 
farmers?  Have  the  farmers  accepted  it  more 
and  more  each  year?  How  many  more  farmers 
this  past  year  have  been  using  or  buying  crop 
insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  an  estimate  of 
the  subsidy  payments  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  pays  50  per  cent  of  the  crop 
insvirance  premium  for  1975-1976  crop  year. 
This  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  share  of  the  provincial 
government  will  be  $5,000,916  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  the  federal  sub- 
sidy; this  is  50  per  cent  of  the  premium.  You 
pay  it,  and  then  get  it  back.  The  farmer  pays 
the  same  amount.  That's  right.  The  province 
pays  the  total  administration  which  would  be 
the  $1,598,000.  That  would  be  our  input. 
The  feds  pay  half  of  the  premium,  and  the 
farmer  pays  the  other  half.   Now,  that's  an 
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estimate;  we  are  not  sure  whether  that's  ac- 
curate or  not.  It  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments  on 
crop  insurance,  item  3? 

Item  4. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  two  questions  with 
respect  to  item  4,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  first 
one  has  to  do  with  the  $10  milHon  capital 
grants. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  minister  came  into 
the  House  one  day  and  said  we  must  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  capital  grants  programme.  He 
said  we  will  only  pay  out  the  allotted  $10 
million  during  the  fiscal  year  and  if  there  are 
applications  that  can't  oe  processed  during 
that  fiscal  year,  they  will  be  paid  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  That  was  alterea,  I  believe,  last 
year.  The  minister  said  we  will  pay  all  of 
the  claims  that  come  to  us  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

I  wonder  whether  he  feels  $10  million  for 
1975-1976  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ap- 
plications, or  are  we  going  to  be  confronted 
with  the  same  kind  of  situation  all  over  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  very  difiBcult,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  won't  really  know  how  many 
applications  there  will  be  for  capital  grants. 

It's  quite  true,  as  my  hon.  friend  suggested, 
we  have  taken  that  position  before.  Bnt  when 
there  were  increases  in  applications  made 
over  and  beyond  the  $10  mulion  we  have  set 
aside,  we  were  able  to  find  sufficient  moneys 
that  had  not  been  spent  in  some  other  area, 
so  that  when  we  put  them  all  together  within 
the  ministry  we  were  able  to  complete  the 
payments  on  the  capital  grants  programme. 
I  think  it's  better  to  do  that  than  to  carry 
them  over  into  next  year. 

Last  year,  in  1974-1975,  we  paid  out  just 
under  $16  million.  The  first  year  or  two  the 
programme  started  off  with  $3  million  or  $4 
million.  Then  it  gradually  went  up  quite  high 
and  now  it's  settled  back  to  about  $16  million. 

But  we'll  put  in  whatever  is  there  and  if 
there  are  more  applications  we  will  do  our 
best  to  find  the  money  within  the  ministry 
in  some  other  areas  that  might  not  all  be 
used  in  specific  votes.  We'll  simply  make  ap- 
plication to  Management  Board  to  transfer  it 
in  there  and  pay  for  it  if  we  can.  Better  to 
do  that  than  to  nave  the  money  sit  there  and 
not  be  paid  out  to  the  farmers,  we  think. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  minister,  I  gather,  feels 
that  the  zenith  has  been  reached  with  re- 
spect to  capital  grants. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes  I  do.  But  I  may 
be  surprised. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  So  it  could  very  well  fall 
back  to  $15  million  or  $14  million  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  could,  yes.  Or  $10 
million. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  other  point  I  was  in- 
quiring about— I  think  I  know  the  answer 
but  I  just  want  to  verify  it— is  the  Ontario 
Junior  Farmer  Establishment  Loan  Corp. 
deficit  for  1975-1976- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  go  on  to  that, 
shall  all  other  items  carry  prior  to  this 
particular  item,  Ontario  Junior  Farmers? 
Anybody  want  to  speak  on  any  other  item? 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  would  like  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  suppose  it  could  fall  under  farminu 
cum  stabilization.  Regarding  the  reccntK 
announced  Ontario  Young  Farmers'  Loan 
Programme,  have  any  of  your  officials  have 
discussed- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  the  Ontario  Junior 
Farmer  Establishment   Loan  Corp.? 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  is  this  new  plan,  recently 
announced— this  new  young  farmers'  loan 
programmme.  It  would  come  under  this 
item,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  could  very  well.  But 
hive  all  the  other  items  previous  to  this 
been  passed? 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  don't  know  where  it's  in 
h;'re.  Agricultural  development  in  northern 
Ontario;  it  might  be  in  that. 

Mr.  Riddell:  It  is  under  assistance  to  pri- 
mary food  production. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  all  right  in  this 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Okay,  all  other  items 
down  to  Ontario  Junior  Farmer  Establish- 
ment Loan  Corp.? 

Mr.  Ruston:  No. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  do  you  want  to  talk 
on  before  this? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Riddell:  This  has  nothing  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  Ontario  Junior  Farmer 
Establishment   Loan    Corp.    It's   assistance   to 
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the    farmers    that    the    minister    recently    an- 
noimced   with  this   Ontario  young  farmer's— 

Mr.   Ruston:    Take  this  all  into  one  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  we  have  got  to  have  a 
little  bit  of  order.  You  can't  be  jockeying 
back  and  forward. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Tell  him  where  he  talks  about 


Mr.  Chairman:  What  do  you  want  to  talk 
about? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
first  item,  assistance  to  primary  food  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  what  we  should 
talk  about  first  then.  You  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  is  talking  about  assistance. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  what  I'm  talking 
about,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  under 
assistance  to   primary  food  production. 

Mr.  Stokes:   Got  to  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.   Riddell:   Let  me  get  along  with  it. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  members  would  all 
like  to  talk,  but  they  don't  know  what  to 
talk  about. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Have  your  ministry's  oflBcials 
discussed  this  loan  progranmie  with  the 
bankers?  Because  with  an  intermediate  type 
loan  the  bankers  will  go  along  with  maybe 
a  five-  or  six-year  plan,  but  they  haven't  been 
too  amenable  to  a  term  of  10  years.  Further 
to  this,  I'm  wondering  if  the  province  has 
actually  kept  pace  with  other  provinces  as 
far  as  long-term  credit  is  concerned.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  most  other  provinces 
offer  some  kind  of  a  long-term  credit  pro- 
gramme for  fanners  and  the  only  long-term 
credit  programme  for  Ontario  farmers  is  the 
Farm  Credit  Corp. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  programme— don't 
get  me  wrong— and  I  think  their  interest 
rates  have  been  quite  reasonable.  Still  and 
all,  your  recently  announced  programme  has 
prime  interest  rates  plus  one  per  cent  and 
I  believe  prime  interest  rates  are  now  some- 
where between  nine  and  dVz  per  cent,  which 
means  the  farmer  is  going  to  have  to  borrow 
the  money  at  10y2  per  cent  interest.  With 
the  farmer's  input  costs  and  the  price  he 
gets  for  his  product,  I  question  very  much 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  generate 


enough  income  to  make  use  of  that  inter- 
mediate loan  and  pay  that  lOVa  per  cent 
interest. 

ll  believe  the  latest  report  is  that  the 
prime  interest  rate  is  going  to  go  up  again. 
Maybe  we  should  be  thinking  of  a  subsi- 
dized interest  rate  for  farmers  considering 
the  present  day's  high  input  costs  and  low 
prices  for  the  product.  Secondly,  maybe  we 
should  be  thinking  of  a  long-term  credit 
programme  so  that  our  farmers  will  have 
the  same  advantage  as  farmers  in  other 
provinces. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think,  Mr.  Minister,  he 
is  talking  about  grants  re  guaranteed  bank 
loans   to   farmers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  had  discussions  with  the 
banks.  The  programme  is  all  worked  out, 
the  forms  are  now  being  printed  and  vdll 
be  distributed  to  the  local  ag  reps  and  to 
the  banks  so  at  the  local  offices  they  will 
know  what's  going  on.  It's  all  been  cleared 
with  the  head  offices  of  the  major  banks. 

The  proposal  on  the  subsidized  interest 
rate  is  interesting,  of  course,  and  one  would 
like  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  We  think 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  subsidizing 
interest  rates.  For  instance,  you  simply  go 
out  and  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  commodity 
if  you  can  get  it  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 
That's  a  well-known  fact. 

I  think  that  generally  speaking,  the  con- 
cern we  have  heard  expressed  regarding  farm 
credit  is  not  the  interest  rate  so  much  as 
that  the  funds  are  available  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  have  the  young  chap  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  to  go  to  a  finance  com- 
pany sometimes  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, which  would  be  turned  over  to  a 
finance  company  to  be  collected  at  an  in- 
terest rate  he  might  not  be  fully  conscious 
of  at  the  time  he  made  the  deal  to  purchase 
whatever  he  was  buying.  This  will  provide  a 
source  for  those  young  fellows  who  don't 
have  the  kind  of  collateral  which  some  estab- 
lished farmers  may  have. 

As  we  understand  it  the  prime  rate  to- 
day is  nine  per  cent  plus  one;  that's  equiv- 
alent to  a  10  per  cent  interest  rate.  It's 
a  10-year  loan  programme  which  is  an  in- 
termediate credit  programme  and  the  first 
two  years  in  some  cases— not  all,  but  in 
conditional  cases— may  require  only  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  rather  than  the  payment 
of  interest  plus  principal.  This  would  apply 
to  a  start-up  fellow  who's  starting  off  in 
farming  or  it  might  apply  to  somebody  with 
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a  beef  operation  or  a  beef  cow-calf  opera- 
tion who's  having  some  difficulties  right  now 
in  consolidating  this  kind  of  thing.  It  should 
be  some  help  in  that  particular  regard. 

There  is  a  variety  of  programmes.  There 
are  as  many  different  types  of  credit  pro- 
grammes across  Canada  as  there  are  prov- 
inces. Frankly,  I  think  the  federal  govern- 
ment's programme  is  a  good  programme  if 
it  brings  forward  now  the  Farm  Credit  Corp. 
Act.  It's  up  to  $150,000  on  a  first  mort- 
gage loan  to  a  person  under  35  years  of 
age.  It  seems  like  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  to  start  off  with  but  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  programme  already,  I'm 
told.  I  don't  think  they've  struck  an  interest 
rate  yet  that  I  have  heard  of.  The  old  loan 
was  at  9y4  per  cent.  I  don't  think  there's 
an  interest  rate  struck  as  yet  in  the  new 
legislation;  whether  or  not  it  vdll  be  that 
rate  I  don't  know. 

In  any  event,  we  think  this  programme 
may  be  a  supplement  to  the  federal  pro- 
gramme which  would  help  many  people 
who  might  not  be  able  to  use  the  federal 
programme  to  advantage  in  some  cases  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  collateral  or  a  lack  of 
security  they  might  be  able  to  offer.  We 
think  the  management  ability  of  young 
people  is  a  great  factor  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  particular 
programme. 

Mr.    Riddell:    I    think    my  question,    Mr. 

Chairman,    is    are    the    banks  willing    to    go 

along  with  this   programme?  Have   they   in- 
dicated their  willingness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  it  has  all  been 
worked  out  with  them  and  they  have  agreed 
to  it  completely.  There  may  be  some  indi- 
vidual bankers  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
programme  as  yet;  I  wouldn't  doubt  that  at 
all.  We  worked  out  these  arrangements  with 
the  head  offices  of  the  banks  and  it  is  up  to 
them  to  work  it  out  with  their  local  branch 
managers.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  the 
information  has  gone  out  to  them  yet;  it  may 
not  have.  Certainly  that  is  the  programme 

They  won't  accept  an  application  imtil  it 
has  first  been  completed  by  the  agricultural 
representative  working  with  the  applicant. 
That  application  is  sent  to  Toronto  to  a  com- 
mittee which  will  review  it  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Industrial  Milk  Production  Incentive 
Programme  does.  They  will  review  the  loan 
application  and  if  they  approve  it  it  will  go 
back  to  the  applicant  and  then  he  can  take 
it  to  the  local  bank.  We  won't  be  getting  to 
the  local  banks  until  a  few  weeks  down  the 


row.  We  hope  to  have  the  application  forms 
in  the  hands  of  the  ag  reps  next  week,  I 
think,  and  from  there  on  in,  the  procedure 
will  be  as  I  have  described  it. 

I  can  tell  you  there  is  tremendous  interest 
in  that  programme.  I  don't  think  we  have 
introduced  another  programme  on  which  I 
have  had  as  many  phone  calls  to  my  home- 
other  members  have  been  telling  me  the  same 
thing— or  to  the  offices  of  the  ag  reps  or  to  the 
main  office  right  here  in  Queen's  Park,  con- 
cerning the  loans  and  how  they  will  apply. 
There  are  many  young  fellows  who  have  said 
to  me,  "This  is  the  best  thing  you  have 
brought  out  in  a  long  time."  I  hope  it  will 
be.  That  is  what  its  intention  was. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree, 
but  my  concern  was,  as  the  minister  well 
knows,  some  farmers  will  go  to  a  bank  to  ask 
for  a  farm  improvement  loan  and  the  banker 
will  be  very  quick  to  say,  "There  is  no  such 
thing  any  longer."  I'm  hoping  they  won't  go 
to  a  bank  to  get  this  kind  of  a  loan  only  to 
be  turned  down.  If  the  bankers  know  this  is 
coming,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
minister  in  regard  to  this,  do  loans  go  over 
$200,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  don't  think  I  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Spence:  On  the  loans  to  farmers,  is 
there  a  limit  over  $200,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  there  is  no  limit  on 
our  loan  to  the  individual  farmer.  Maybe  you 
are  thinking  about  the  federal  programme.  I 
think  there  is  a  limit  of  $150,000  on  a  first 
mortgage  under  that  programme  but  there  is 
no  limit  on  ours.  It  is  based  on  individual 
requirements,  management  ability,  and  ability 
to  pay  the  loan  off  over  a  10-year  period.  We 
don't  want  a  fellow  to  get  in  and  hang  him- 
self with  too  much  credit.  On  the  other  hand 
I  think  there  have  been  many  operations 
which  would  have  been  better  with  a  little 
more  active  credit  to  help  get  them  estab- 
lished and  started.  They  were  nmning  on  a 
shoestring  and  maybe  it  wasn't  too  good. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Riddell:  On  grants  for  capital  purposes 
in  farm  development,  are  you  running  into 
cases  where  a  farmer  has  received  his  maxi- 
mum grant  and  he  puts  the  farm  in  his  wife's 
name  so  that  he  can  apply  for  an  additional 
grant?  Have  you  run  into  this  situation? 
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Stewart:       Thunder       Bay, 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  there  has  been  the 
odd  one  who  has  made  application  for  his 
wife  to  qualify  for  a  capital  grant.  We  have 
simply  not  accepted  them.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  do  that.  There  have 
been  very  few. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  want  to  question  one 
item,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  $210,000  agricul- 
tural development  in  northern  Ontario: 
Could  the  minister  give  me  a  breakdown  of 
that  so  I  can  see  where  it  is  being  spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  It  was  $210,000 
and  that  has  just  been  doubled  to  $420,000. 
What  district  does  the  member  represent? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  great  agricultural  riding. 

Hon.       Mr. 

$28,689.65. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  it  going  to  be  spent  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  left  to  the  in- 
dividual committee  to  make  its  own  deter- 
mination. It  can  be  used  for  seed;  fertilizer; 
chemicals;  sometimes  they  buy  a  chemical 
distributor,  a  fertilizer  spreader,  this  kind  of 
thing.  Sometimes  they  buy  a  sprayer  for 
spraying  pesticides. 

Mr.  Stokes:  For  joint  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  For  joint  use.  There's 
one  deal  I  heard  of  with  a  co-op  up  there. 
The  local  committee  paid  half  the  price  of  a 
distributor  and  the  co-op  paid  the  other  half, 
and  it's  for  the  use  of  the  local  farmers  in 
that  area.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  useful 
thing  to  do.  I  think  they  pay  so  much  an 
hour,  or  a  day,  or  maybe  a  ton— it's  a  pro 
rata  basis  anyway— for  the  rental  of  the 
thing. 

That's  typical  of  what  goes  on.  There's  a 
whole  programme  of  what  they  do  in  here, 
but  that's  generally  what  it  is.  The  local 
committee  might  decide  that  they  were  going 
to  subsidize  lime  or  something.  The  govern- 
ment pays  the  subsidy  on  lime,  but  they 
might  want  to  add  to  it  or  they  might  want 
to  subsidize  fertilizer  prices  for  freight  and 
this  kind  of  thing  in  there.  That's  generally 
the  purpose  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Would  that  go  to  subsidizing 
the  cost  of  hay?  A  couple  of  years  ago  they 
had  a  problem,  and  they  had  to  import  it 
from  northeastern  Ontario. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  it  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  wouldn't? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No.  With  the  subsidy 
on  that  hay  deal  that  applied  at  Thunder 
Bay- and  we  had  another  going  up  in  Kenora 
and  Rainy  River  this  last  year— the  federal 
government  paid  one  third,  the  province  paid 
one  third  and  the  farmer  paid  one  third  of 
the  cost  of  moving  the  hay  in.  But  that  was 
outside  and  separate  from  this  programme. 
This  is  administered  by  the  local  producers 
in  the  area.  They  make  the  decisions  as  to 
what  they  want  to  do  with  the  money. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  is  it  provided  on  a  per 
capita  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  generally  it  is. 
They  have  certain  criteria  as  to  who  can 
qualify  and  who  can't.  But  they  draw  up 
their  own  rules,  and  I  really  don't  know  what 
they  are  across  the  province.  They  could 
vary  from  one  area  to  another. 

We  brought  this  programme  in  a  number 
of  years  ago  because  I  felt  that  the  grants  to 
northern  Ontario  were  really  in  a  straitjacket 
—you  can  do  this  but  thou  shalt  not  do  that. 
So  we  simply  took  that  straitjacket  oflF  and 
said,  "You  administer  the  programme  right 
there." 

The  local  agricultural  representative  is  the 
secretary  of  the  committee.  He  keeps  the 
books  and  the  motions  and  records  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  they  have  to  make 
these  decisions.  But  they  make  their  own 
rules  and  they  try  to  stick  by  them.  I  don't 
think  they  can  be  all  things  to  all  people,  but 
nobody  can.  I  think  it's  worked  out  generally 
pretty  well. 

The  reason  we  doubled  the  grants,  quite 
frankly,  was  to  meet  the  costs  of  inflation 
that  has  taken  place  this  last  year.  All  these 
things  have  gone  up  in  price  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  the  farmers  to  have 
that  increase.  They  asked  us  for  it  and  we 
simply  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  sounds  like  a  good  pro- 
gramme. Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  ask  a 
question  or  two  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

'Mr.  Ferrier:  In  doubling  the  programme 
are  you  going  to  double  the  allotment  for 
each  agricultural  district? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  know  the  farmers  in  my 
riding  were  very  concerned  they  had  to  do 
this,  but  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  you've 
responded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  What  district  do 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  South  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Another  great  agricultural 
riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Cochrane  South? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Last  year  your  people 
got  just  under  $10,000,  and  it  will  be  doubled 
this  year.  Each  one  of  them  will  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  am  glad  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  much  did  my  riding  get 
last  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I'll  tell  you,  I  don't 
think  the  hon.  member  has  anything— they 
don't  need  any  fertilizer  in  the  area  he  rep- 
resents. He  provides  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Do  you  mean  Toronto  Island 
or  Ottawa  Centre? 

An  hon.  member:  You  walked  into  that  one. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  minister 
that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  my 
riding,  as  of  two  weeks  ago  when  the  re- 
distribution Act  was  proclaimed.  The  central 
experimental  farm  is  now  a  part  of  Ottawa 
Centre,  and  I  propose  to  become  an  expert 
in  agricultural  problems  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  the  minister  will 
look  after  you.  Any  other  member  wish  to 
speak  on  item  4? 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  On  the  farmers'  loan  corpora- 
tion deficit  for  1975-1976.  As  I  indicated  to 
the  minister,  I  think  I  know  what  this  is,  but 
I  just  want  it  confirmed.  This  is  the  deficit 
incurred  through  the  borrowing  of  the  differ- 
ential in  the  interest  rate?  I  presume  that's 
what  this  figure  represents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  that's  right. 


Mr.  Gaunt:  That  was  the  case  before,  and 
I  presume  it  still  applies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  is  quite  right.  The  figure  shown 
here  is  the  subsidy  on  the  interest  rates  of 
four  and  five  per  cent  on  $70  million  or  $75 
million  in  round  figures.  It's  still  out  on  those 
loans  to  junior  farmers  across  Ontario.  We 
have  to  pay  the  difference  between  what  the 
government  pays  for  money  and  what  the 
farmer  pays  us.  That's  the  reason  the  subsidy 
is   in  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Al- 
goma. Which  item  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  might  say  that  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  minister  doubling  the  grant 
for  the  Algoma  riding- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  We  passed  that  one. 
Mr.  Riddell:  That  vote  was  passed. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  know  that  Algoma  stock- 
yards in  Thessalon  have  spent  considerable 
money  to  rebuild  and  renew  their  buildings 
and  they  are  under  financial  pressure  as  a 
result  of  cattle  prices  and  everything  else.  I 
was  wondering  if  there  is  any  way  that  this 
committee  can  use  some  of  that  money  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  on  them  as  a  result  of 
the  money  that  they  have  spent.  Can  any  of 
this  money  be  used  for  that  purpose  or  has 
it  to  go  specifically  for  what  is  mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  concern  and  sympathize  with  my 
friend  for  Algoma  concerning  the  Thessalon 
stockyards.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 
sale  yards  in  northern  Ontario.  Unfortunately 
the  market  fell  apart  last  year,  and  I  know 
the  returns  weren't  everything  they  ought  to 
have  been. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him— and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  has  thanked  us  for 
the  doubling  of  the  grants;  the  grant  to  Al- 
goma last  year  was  just  under  $18,000,  and 
it  will  be  $36,000  this  year-that,  frankly,  I 
would  like  to  see  that  go  directly  to  the  farm- 
ers involved,  because  their  costs  are  very 
high. 

As  for  the  cost  of  the  sale  yards  improve- 
ments, that  was  covered  by  an  ARDA  grant. 
Surely  there  is  a  way  that  we  can  work  out 
—we  are  certainly  not  going  to  push  anybody, 
and  I  am  sure  the  federal  government  isn't 
either,  because  it  has  got  a  share  in  that 
ARDA  grant  as  well  for  the  improvements 
that  were  made  at  Thessalon  yards.  Nobody 
is  going  to  get  excited  about  that;  and  we 
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will  work  it  out  for  the  farmers  of  the  north. 
I  just  wouldn't  like  to  see  that  money  taken 
away  from  the  farmers  for  another  purpose 
for  which  they  really  are  not  responsible. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
I  appreciate  that.  I  know  this  is  of  concern 
to  the  beef  producers  up  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  Spence:  Under  this  item,  grants  under 
the  Drainage  Act  are  estimated  at  $2.5  mil- 
lion. Before  the  dinner  hour  I  asked  the 
minister  whether  he  was  going  to  consider 
a  bill  on  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  land  drainage.  The  minister  said  it  would 
be  ready  in  about  two  weeks.  Regarding  the 
$2.5  million,  is  some  of  that  money  to  take 
care  of  expenditures  under  the  new  Act  that 
he  plans  to  bring  in,  or  is  that  covered— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  That's  covered  in  the  Act  itself. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  thought  they  were  paid  last 
year. 

I  wondered  if  some  of  the  $2.5  million  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  grants  under  the  new 
drainage  Act  which  I  thought  the  minister 
indicated  he  was  going  to  have  ready  in  about 
two  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
moneys  that  would  be  expended  under  that 
new  drainage  Act  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
that  Act.  We  have  no  reason  to  introduce, 
nor  can  we  legally  introduce  budgetary  esti- 
mates on  legislation  that  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  This  is  simply  in  keep- 
ing with  the  present  Drainage  Act.  Even 
under  the  new  Act,  I  am  sure  that  this 
amount  will  be  required  and  probably  a  lot 
more  in  addition. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1702  carry? 
Vote  1702  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1703: 

Mr.  Riddel! :  Under  the  ARDA  programme, 
is  it  not  true  to  say  the  old  federal-provincial 
agreement  has  practically  run  its  course?  If 
such  is  the  case,  what  is  the  possibility  of 
a  new  agreement  whereby  more  realistic 
land  values  will  be  used?  In  other  words, 
$200  an  acre  wouldn't  buy  swampland  in  my 
area,  let  alone  land  that  could  be  farmed  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  there  used  to  be 
two  men  working  full-time  in  the  Huron 
area  on  the  ARDA  programme  and  now  there 
is    one    man    working    on    a   part-time   basis. 


something  like  one  day  a  week.  Will  there  be 
a  new  agreement  whereby  more  realistic 
land  values  will  be  used? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  approached  the  federal  government 
with  an  increase  to  $350  an  acre.  I  don't 
think  we  have  any  approval  of  that  as  yet, 
nor  do  we  have  the  finalization  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  agreement  for  a 
further  two  years  with  that  modification  in 
land  prices.  We  are  hopeful  that  that  ap- 
proval will  be  given  very  shortly.  We  have 
signed  the  agreement  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  formality  with  the 
federal  government  to  approve  it  for  a  further 
two  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  some 
clarification  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
money  being  asked  under  this  vote. 

I  notice  in  the  1973-1974  estimates  it  was 
estimated  that  you  would  need  $50,174,900 
during  that  fiscal  year.  In  actual  fact  you 
spent  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $3.2 
million  less  than  was  requested  in  that  year. 
During  the  1974-1975  fiscal  year  you  asked 
for  $14,827,000,  and  my  question  at  this 
point  is,  if  that's  the  estimate,  what  was  the 
actual  during  the  1974-1975  fiscal  year? 

Then,  to  go  forward  to  this  year,  for  the 
1975-1976  estimates,  I  notice  that  you  are 
asking  for  $16,715,000,  which  is  substantially 
above  the  1974-1975  estimates.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  programme  had  tailed 
off  somewhat  because  of  the  fact  that  land 
prices,  as  my  friend  from  Huron  has  said, 
were  away  out  of  reach  as  to  what  ARDA 
could  pay.  The  $200  figure  just  wouldn't  buy 
swampland,  as  has  been  mentioned  here.  So 
I  was  undfer  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
gramme generally  had  tailed  off  substantially, 
and  yet  you  are  asking  for  more  money  here. 
I  would  just  simply  like  to  have  an  explana- 
tion as  to  whether  you  are  going  into  other 
areas  of  development  and  rehabilitation,  or 
whether  in  fact  you  anticipate  sort  of  a 
rejuvenation    of   the   entire   programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  actual 
expenditure  for  1974-1975  was  just  under  $13 
million  and  the  difference  there— $1.8  million 
—would  be  about  $1  million  in  money  not 
spent  for  the  farm  consolidation  programme, 
partly  because  of  the  fact  that  land  prices 
were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  They 
were  set  too  low  and  we  couldn't  raise  them. 
The  remainder  of  it  was  in  the  alternate 
employment    opportunities    for    rural    people. 
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Not  all  of  the  budget  was  used  up  in  that 
particular  regard.  Some  of>he  applications 
were  not  completed  in  time  to  have  been 
approved. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  What  about  the  other  part 
of  my  question  in  relation  to  this  year,  the 
additional  amount  of  $16  million?  What  do 
you  anticipate  there?  Why  are  you  asking 
for  more  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  flood  control  pro- 
gramme in  southwestern  Ontario— that's  the 
improvement  of  the  dikes  in  southwestern 
Ontario,  in  Essex  and  Kent  counties,  on  tihe 
lower  Thames  and  Sydenham  Rivers,  and 
the  diking  along  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  Lake  Erie— will  amount  to  an  additional 
$6  m'llion  over  and  above  what  we  have 
normally  been  spending,  so  that's  where  the 
money  is  going  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  1703  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  one  question  to  ask 
under  ARDA.  With  the  very  kind  assistance 
of  Mr.  Crown,  we  were  able  to  get  a  grant 
for  a  group  called  the  Ogoki  River  guides 
who  wanted  some  financial  assistance  to 
establish  a  tourist  enterprise  up  on  White- 
water Lake.  Do  you  have  a  monitoring  sys- 
tem for  this  programme?  How  soon  will  the 
programme  be  completed?  Are  you  satisfied 
that  the  money  was  well  spent,  and  that  they 
can  finish  the  programme  and  get  into  opera- 
fon  and  attract  visitors  within  their  budget 
as  outlineti  when  the  grant  was  made? 

What  is  the  status  of  the  programme?  Will 
it  require  additional  funding?  Or  is  it  ready 
to  go  on  stream  with  the  present  finances  that 
are  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  of  the  funds  are 
federal.  The  programme  is  administered 
through  the  ARDA  administration  of  our  gov- 
ernment, through  our  ministry,  but  it's  fed- 
eral dollars  totally  that  are  in  the  programme. 

We  feel  that  the  programme  is  worthwhile, 
that  it  will  fulfil  the  objectives  for  which  it 
was  intended.  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
buildings  was  started  last  fall;  it  is  hoped  to 
be  finished  this  year.  It  may  require  some 
additional  funding,  but  that  wHl  be  done  on 
application  through  Ontario  ARDA  to  the 
federal  government,  because  it  is  an  Indian 
project  and  they  finance  it  totally.  We  think 
it  is  a  good  project  and  they  will  make  good 
use  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1703  carry? 
Vote  1703  agreed  to. 


On  vote  1704: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  some  remarks  under 
item  2,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We'll  carry  item  1,  and 
then  I  suppose  we  would  deal  with  the 
various  areas  under  on  page  R23,  farm 
products  marketing. 

The  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No,  I  was  going  on  the  milk 
industry— marketing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  We'll  move  down 
to  the  milk  industry.  Carried  to  that  portion? 
The  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
make  some  comments  with  respect  to  the 
cheddar  cheese  industry  in  the  province. 

The  cheddar  cheese  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince has  undergone  some  rather  severe 
changes  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1960,  we 
had  148  cheddar  cheese  plants  producing 
66.9  million  pounds  of  cheese  in  Ontario.  In 
1970  there  were  81  plants  producing  73.8 
million  pounds.  In  1973,  there  were  44  plants 
producing  67  million  pounds  of  cheddar 
cheese. 

Eastern  Ontario  cheese  plants  supplied 
about  60  per  cent  of  Ontario's  cheddar  pro- 
duction five  years  ago,  but  they  have  been 
rapidly  phasing  out  over  the  past  number  of 
years. 

In  1972,  there  were  22  cheddar  cheese 
films  in  eastern  Ontario.  In  1974,  the  figure 
was  15.  I  suppose  one  can  put  that  reduction 
down  in  part  to  the  minister's  programme. 
The  plant  consolidation  assistance  programme, 
I  believe,  was  introduced  in  1970.  It  provided 
grants  of  up  to  $100,000  to  cheese  factories 
which  closed  up. 

I  believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  40-month 
programme-I  think  it  ended  in  1973-33 
factories  had  received  $930,000  or  there- 
abouts to  close  up  their  operations. 

The  most  startling  figure  that  I  noted  in 
reviewing  this  particular  matter  was  the  fact 
that  Ontario  cheddar  cheese  production 
reached  a  high  of  90  million  pounds  in 
1965,  but  has  declined  steadily  since  then  to 
an  estimated  65.5  million  pounds  in  1973. 
I  don't  have  the  figure  for  1974. 

Export  sales  in  1965  totalled  26.3  million. 
The  figure  for  1973  was  2.5  million  pounds, 
down  substantially  from  the  26.3  million 
pounds  in  1965.  In  1966,  Ontario  production 
accounted  for  54  per  cent  of  the  cheddar 
consumed  in  Canada.  In  1973,  the  figure  was 
35   per  cent.   It's   estimated  that  in   1980  it 
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will  account  for  30  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
market.  Ontario's  44  cheddar  factories  have 
sufficient  capacity  now  to  produce  half  of 
Canada's  cheddar  requirements,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  In  addition,  there's  also  some  capa- 
city there  for  an  export  market  which  ap- 
parently we  are  not  filling. 

I  believe  it  was  recommended  in  one  of 
the  reports  of  the  Ontario  MiUc  Marketing 
Board  that  the  cheddar  cheese  quota  be 
removed  from  the  plant  supply  quota,  since 
that  particular  system  was  formulated  at  a 
time  when  cheddar  cheese  production  in 
Ontario  was  consistently  in  excess  of  demand. 
That  isn't  the  case  any  longer. 

I'm  wondering  if  this  is  going  to  be  dt)ne. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  capacity  now 
in  those  44  factories  is  sufficient  to  produce 
more  cheddar  cheese  than  we  are  actually 
producing,  I'm  wondering  what  we  can  do 
to  stimulate  this  particular  production. 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Milk  Marketing  Board 
is  that  the  cheese  quota  be  separated  from 
the  plant  supply  quota  so  that  the  milk  com- 
ing in  on  the  plant  supply  quota  wouldn't 
be  taken  into  account  at  all  in  regard  to  the 
cheddar  cheese  milk  that  would  be  coming 
in.  To  my  knowledge  that  separation  has 
never  taken  place. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  because 
Ontario  produces  a  very  high  quality  cheddar 
cheese.  It  was  in  great  demand  in'  the  export 
market  for  many  years.  During  this  period 
of  rationalization  we  have  undergone,  I  think 
we've  lost  a  major  portion  of  that  export 
market.  Even  in  our  own  country  we're  not 
maintaining  our  position  in  so  far  as  the 
production  of  this  province  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  that.  We  share  the  con- 
cern the  member  has  expressed  regarding  im- 
port of  cheese  into  this  country.  We  realize 
that  our  exports  of  cheese  are  away  down 
but  Britain  is  now  in  the  European  Common 
Market  and  there  is  virtually  no  way  we  can 
ship  there  unless  we  pay  an  enormous  duty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duty  on  cheese,  that 
may  have  left  Montreal  or  Halifax  or  wherever 
it  may  have  been  shipped  from,  could  be 
changed  before  it  ever  arrived  at  the  other 
side. 

To  me,  it's  an  incredible  situation.  Nobody 
knows,  really,  when  they  load  the  cheese  on 
the  sh=p  to  go  over  what  the  duty  is  going 
^0  be  when  they  get  it  to  the  other  side. 
When  you  talk  about  cheese  coming  into  this 


country,  that's  the  disturbing  thing.  Why  in 
the  world  does  the  federal  government  allow 
50  million  pounds  of  cheese  to  be  imported 
into  Canada,  all  under  permit  granted  by  the 
federal  government  to  come  in  here  at  a  duty 
that  is  so  insignificant  it  hardly  warrants  the 
time  to  calculate  the  amount  on  a  per  cent 
per  pound  basis? 

I  have  to  say  we're  greatly  concerned.  I 
heard  the  federal  minister  make  a  great  and 
lusty  speech  on  what  was  going  to  happen  as 
far  as  this  kind  of  thing  was  concerned,  and 
nothing  has  happened.  It's  still  coming  in. 
Who's  trying  to  kid  whom? 

We  have  milk  in  this  country  that  can  be 
used  for  specialty  cheese  production.  We  have 
the  knowhow  to  do  it.  Admittedly,  there  is 
no  market  for  cheddar  cheese  outside  of  Can- 
ada except  on  a  very  specialized  basis.  It's 
a  high  cost  item,  a  luxury  item  really,  on 
the  British  market.  We  said  2.5  million 
pounds  last  year?  Whether  that's  the  accurate 
figure  or  not,  I'm  not  sure.  Maybe  that  was 
for  1973  was  it?  The  member  gave  the 
figure. 

Mr.   Gaunt:   That  was  for   1973. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  was  for  1973.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  for  1974.  Do  you  happen 
to  have  cheddar  cheese  exports  from  Canada 
for  1974.  It  would  be  less  than  that,  so  it's 
practically  nil. 

But,  of  course,  every  pound  of  cheese  that 
went  out  of  this  country  in  the  past  had  to 
be  sent  out  at  a  very  substantial  cost  to  the 
producer.  When  we  were  shipping  30  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese  to  Great  Britain  there 
was  a  lot  of  flag-waving  done  about  what  a 
great  export  market  it  was,  but  every  pound 
that  left  this  country  had  15  cents  of  produ- 
cers' money  attached  to  get  it  out.  That  is 
the  kind  of  a  subsidy  they  were  paying. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  lot  better 
to  convert  that  kind  of  milk  into  special 
cheese  products  here  at  home.  These  products 
find  a  ready  market  here,  for  which  we  are 
bringing  in  imports  at  the  present  time.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  milk  used  in  Canada 
to  produce  cheese  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments. Few  commodities  have  enjoj'ed  the 
per  capita  consumption  escalation  cheese  has 
in  the  last  few  years. 

It  certainly  is  the  "in  thing"  now  to  have 
cheese,  and  all  kinds  of  quantities.  The  old 
cheddar  was  popular  with  a  great  many  of 
us— and  still  is— but  these  newer  specialty 
cheeses  are  certainly  going  o\'er  in  a  big  way. 

The  matter  of  no  quota  for  cheddar  cheese 
manufacturers— promoted   by   a   few   cheddar 
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cheese  manufacturers— was  not  recommended 
by  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board.  We 
took  that  into  consideration  and  were  a  bit 
cautious  about  it.  It  is  an  interesting  figure 
—since  1960  to  1973,  an  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  cheese  from  2.8  to 
4.9;  doubled  almost.  It's  quite  significant, 
really.  And  all  of  this,  of  course,  points  to 
the  growing  market  for  cheese  in  this  coun- 
try. We  see  that  it  will  likely  continue  to  go 
up.  It's  a  very  popular  commodity  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Carried? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  import  market  in  this  province  really  be- 
came established  because  of  two  factors;  both 
taking  place,  as  I  recall  it,  at  roughly  the 
same  point  in  time.  The  fact  is  there  wasn't 
really  enough  milk  being  produced  to  meet 
the  demand  here  in  the  province,  and  so 
the  consumption  had  to  be  met  in  some 
fashion.  It  was  met  at  that  time  by  importing 
cheese.  Once  the  pattern  became  established, 
it  seems  to  have  continued. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  we 
have  so  much  importation  of  cheese  at  this 
particular  point— because  I  believe  that  much 
of  that  market  could  now  be  filled  by  do- 
mestic production. 

I  think  the  other  point  that  was  a  factor 
at  one  time  was  the  fairly  high  level  of  ex- 
port. On  the  one  hand  our  plants  weren't 
getting  enough  milk  to  meet  their  require- 
ments; and  on  the  other  hand  we  were  ex- 
porting a  fair  amount  of  cheddar  cheese.  So 
the  domestic  market  had  to  be  filled  in  some 
fashion,  and  it  was  filled  by  the  importation 
of  cheese. 

May  I  ask  the  minister  a  question  in  this 
respect?  Do  we  actually  have  enough  milk 
production  in  the  province  to  fill  all  of  the 
capacity  of  the  44  remaining  cheese  plants  in 
the  province,  if  they  ran  on  a  five-day-week 
basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  told  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  yes.  It's  a  very  tech- 
nical question,  and  at  this  particular  time  I 
think  it  is  difiicult  to  answer.  But  my  ofiBcials 
tell  me  there  will  be  suflBcient  milk.  I  think 
we  are  coming  into  the  flush  part  of  the  sea- 
son and  there  will  be  enough  milk.  But  you 
know,  it  is  interesting— we  just  did  a  rough 
calculation  here  on  the  production  of  ched- 
dar cheese.  It  amounts  to  just  about  90 
million  pounds  in  1974.  That's  cheddar 
cheese;  and  that  is  the  same  figure  as  1965. 

On  top  of  that,  we  produced  all  these 
specialty    cheeses    as    well.    The    per    capita 


consumption,  having  doubled  in  Canada,  is 
using  that  cheese  up  at  quite  a  significant 
rate.  It  disappears;  it  doesn't  have  to  go  into 
export  markets.  It's  being  used  right  at  home 
here,  which  is  the  best  market  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  used  in. 

It's  quite  significant  that  we  have  so  many 
fewer  cheese  factories  than  we  had  before, 
but  the  volume  is  greatly  increased  and  it 
is  meeting  the  demand  for  cheddar  cheese. 
I  don't  think  there's  been  very  much  cheddar 
cheese  imported  into  Canada  at  all;  it's  mostly 
all  specialty  cheese  which  has  come  in. 

We're  hopeful,  with  the  obviously  in- 
creased volume  of  milk,  which  I  understand 
will  be  up  about  three  per  cent  over  last 
year,  that  we  will  have  much  greater  sup- 
plies of  industrial  milk  to  go  around  not  only 
for  cheddar  cheese  production  but  for  spe- 
cialty cheese  production.  I'm  hopeful  that 
we'll  be  able  to  replace  some  of  those  im- 
ports of  specialty  oheese  with  domestically- 
produced  specialty  cheese,  because  there  is 
a  great  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion 
under  this  section?  Any  discussion  under  On- 
tario food  and  market  development?  The 
member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  have  something.  Thi.s  is 
something  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
at  all  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister- 
Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  You're  going 
to  talk  about  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
it  anyway,  right. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Atta  boy. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Right.  It  concerns  a  Mr.  Joe 
Bumette  who,  I'm  told,  is  quite  an  affluent 
individual  in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario. 
He's  going  to  purchase  three  additional  units 
or  food  stalls  at  the  Ontario  Food  Terminal. 
I'm  told  he's  going  to  purchase  Gordbn  Smith 
Produce  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million 
dollars.  He  presently  has  a  20  per  cent 
ownership  of  a  co-op  in  Leamington.  The 
purchase  of  Gordon  Smith  Produce  will  give 
Bumette  a  25  per  cent  ownership  at  the 
Ontario  Food  Terminal.  This  represents  eight 
A  units  of  the  total  of  40  A  units. 

This  move  will  come  before  a  committee 
of  the  food  terminal  within  the  next  week  or 
so,  I'm  told,  and  it's  felt  there's  no  reason 
to  believe  the  committee  will  not  grant  per- 
mission to  Bumette  to  purchase  these  three 
units. 
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Is  the  minister  concerned  at  all  that  one 
individual  would  have  the  largest  single 
ownership,  and  perhaps  be  well  on  the  way 
to  getting  virtually  complete  control  of  the 
Ontario  Food  Terminal?  I  don't  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  this  operation.  All  I'm  raising  it 
for  is  to  see  whether  the  minister  is  con- 
cerned that  this  could  become  a  complete 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one  individual.  Do 
you  have  any  thoughts  on  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
confess  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  the 
application.  My  friend  mentioned  that  the 
application  would  be  made  to  the  food  ter- 
minal board  for  consideration  and  we  have 
very  great  faith  in  the  Ontario  Food  Terminal 
board.  It  consists  of  members  of  the  exchange, 
producers  and  distributors  from  the  market— 
that's  the  small  handlers  and  w'holesalers— ^and 
retailers  as  well.  The  whole  produce  indus- 
try is  represented  on  that  food  terminal  board. 
I'm  sure  they  will  deal  with  it  with  good 
judgement  and  wisdom,  whatever  decision 
they  make.  But  I  had  not  heard  about  it 
before. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Would  you  look  into  it  to  see 
whether  or  not  this  individual's  position  is 
fast  reaching  the  point  where  he  might 
be  in  a  position  to  control  or  manipulate 
pricing  of  produce  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  great  faith 
in  the  board.  I  don't  think  it's  our  position 
to  say  to  the  board,  after  it  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
market:  "You  may  or  you  may  not  grant  this 
application."  We  would  be  pleased  to  look 
into  it  but  I  don't  want  my  friend- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Since  you  are  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  surely  you  must  be 
somewhat  concerned  about  one  person? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I'm  not  going  to  give 
my  friend  the  word  today  that  I'm  going  to 
tell  them  not  to  grant  the  application. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  I'm  asking  you  to  look 
into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  will  certainly  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Minister,  how  many  trade 
missions  went  to  Europe  or  other  countries 
this  year  to  find  markets  for  agricultural 
products?  Hog  prices  were  down,  for  example. 
Were  there  trade  missions? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes:  In  November  1974 
to  the  sale,  agriculture  and  food  show  in 
Paris,  France;  to  the  frozen  food  and  freezer 
festival,  London,  England  in  October  1974. 
Six  Ontario  companies  participated  in  that 
one.  In  the  sale  there  were  13  Ontario  food 
processing  companies.  There  were  two  mis- 
sions to  the  United  States,  one  to  Buffalo 
involving  seven  companies  and  the  other  to 
Chicago  involving  six  companies.  There  were 
two  to  the  Caribbean:  One  in  May  to  Trini- 
dad, Barbados  and  Puerto  Rico  involving  six 
Ontario  food  companies;  and  the  second  mis- 
sion to  Bermuda,  Nassau  and  Freeport  in 
November  1974  involving  five  companies. 
There  were  two  missions  to  Japan.  A  recon- 
naisance  mission  in  April,  1974  went  to 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singa- 
pore. The  Tokyo  mission  included  two  mar- 
keting boards  and  four  companies.  A  mission 
went  to  five  Middle  East  countries  in  Febru- 
ary 1975.  That's  the  total. 

Mr.  Spence:  Did  the  white  bean  board  go 
on  a  mission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  they  did. 

Mr.  Spence:  And  did  they  find  any  mar- 
kets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier  tonight,  they  have  markets  in  12  dif- 
ferent countries  they  are  certain  of,  and  they 
think  they'll  have  15  in  total. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3,  quality  control  of 
agricultural  products.  Is  there  any  discussion 
on  any  of  the  areas  on  page  B25? 

Vote  1704  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1705: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce,  which  item? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  will  just  have  to  have  a  look 
here.  Yes,  I  have  some  comments  on  item  3, 
research,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  I  assume  that 
items  1  and  2  will  carry;  item  3,  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Caunt:  There  are  three  matters  I  want 
to  talk  about  on  this  particular  item.  I  will  deal 
with  the  two  matters  that  are  going  to  con- 
sume the  least  time.  The  first  one  has  to  do 
with  the  warble  fly  spray  control  programme. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  That 
is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  wondered  when  the  member 
was  going  to  get  around  to  that. 
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Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  The 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.*  Renwick)  is  not 
here  tonight. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Since  my  friend  the  member 
for  Riverdale  is  not  here  tonight,  I  felt  I 
just  had  to  get  it  in  before  this  vote  carried. 
I  am  going  to  do  it  under  research  rather 
than  under  livestock  branch,  because  I  think 
this  particular  programme  needs  a  little  more 
research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  sure  it  does. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  It  really  hasn't  been  terribly 
effective  over  the  past  number  of  years.  I 
suppose  it  has  exercised  some  control  but  it 
really  hasn't  wiped  out  the  problem  in  terms 
of  correcting  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  it  an  endangered  species? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  would  like  to  see  it  an  endan- 
f^ered  species,  unfortunately  it  isn't.  I  have 
had  some  representation  with  respect  to  how 
the  programme  is  going  to  operate.  It  is  all 
over  now  for  this  year.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  wasn't  nearly  as  vigorous  in  its  application 
this  year  as  it  has  been  in  past  years,  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

The  powder  has  gone  up  tremendously  in 
price,  I'm  told.  I  think  a  15-lb  bag  is  quite 
expensive.  Forty  15-lb  bags  cost  $608.  If  one 
wanted  to  divide  40  into  $608,  he'd  get  the 
cost  of  a  15-lb  bag. 

That's  a  substantial  price  increase.  The 
fact  is  that  the  spray  operators  are  also  ex- 
periencing substantial  increases  in  their  cost 
of  operation;  price  of  parts,  gasoline,  fuel  oil 
and  so  on.  I  understand  many  of  the  town- 
ships just  weren't  very  keen  on  going  forward 
with  this  particular  programme  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  comments  from 
the  minister  with  respect  to  what  research, 
if  any,  is  being  conducted  into  this  particular 
problem  to  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  a 
more  effective  method  whereby  this  problem 
can  be  controlled  and,  hopefully,  in  the  near 
future  eradicated  altogether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  War- 
ble Fly  Act  is  always  interesting  to  me.  I 
know  something  about  it.  The  first  cattle 
ever  sprayed  in  Middlesex  county  under  the 
direction  of  the  illustrious  father  of  the 
member  for  Huron  was  done  on  my  farm— a 
great  many  years  ago. 

It  was  done  on  a  research  project;  and  it 
has  been  a  practice  ever  since.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  don't  understand  why  farmers  have 
to  be  legislated  or  regulated  to  do  this.  I 
know  of  no  better  investment.  But  I  know  of 


no  poorer  investment  than  doing  it  on  that 
business  of  the  spray  of  powder  or  the  scrub- 
bing procedure,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The 
damage  has  been  done  then. 

The  real  way  to  control  warbles  is  to  use 
the  systemics  developed  through  research. 
There  are  a  number  of  them  on  the  market, 
including  pour-on  applications.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  running  the  cattle  through  a 
squeeze  and  pouring  it  along  their  back  and 
it's  taken  care  of.  It  eliminates  the  warbles 
before  they  do  any  harm,  any  damage  to  the 
animal,  no  hide  punctures,  no  damage  to 
the  carcass.  It  completely  eliminates  the  louse 
problem.  It  just  takes  care  of  the  whole  deal 
as  far  as  cattle  are  concerned. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  understand 
why  there  are  people  who  are  saying  to  us 
that  we  should  have  the  law  to  make  people 
do  this,  when  it's  so  obviously  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  owners  of  the  cattle  to  do  it 
themselves. 

We  have  legislation  on  the  books.  In  a 
township  where  two-thirds  ormore  of  the 
cattle  owners  petition  for  compulsory  treat- 
ment, the  township  council  is  required  to 
pass  a  bylaw  making  such  treatment  compul- 
sory. Cattle  free  of  warble  grubs  are  exempt 
from  the  regulations,  but  in  any  municipality 
where  a  bylaw  is  in  force,  any  cattle  which 
show  evidence  of  warble  grubs  during  the 
period  from  April  10  to  May  31  must  be 
treated. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that's 
when  the  damage  is  all  done.  It  should  be 
done  in  the  fall  of  the  year;  as  a  pour-on 
treatment.  It's  simple,  and  you're  done; 
finished;  it's  all  over  with  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  There  is  no  diamage  to  the  cattle, 
providing  it's  done  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
the  fall. 

Really,  I  must  say  I'm  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  enforcement  of  the  Warble  Fly  Act.  I 
have  said,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  don't 
understand  why  anybody  doesn't  do  it  with- 
out having  to  be  forced  to  do  it,  because  I 
couldn't  afford  to  have  cattle  on  our  farm 
without  doing  it.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  To 
me,  it's  just  as  much  a  matter  of  good  man- 
agement as  anything  can  possibly  be. 

I  have  to  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that's  the 
way  we  look  at  it.  We  have  withdrawn  any 
subsidization  of  the  product  that  is  used  for 
warble  fly  control,  because  the  powder— which 
I  think  my  hon.  friend  is  referring  to  in  the 
40-lb  packages— is  one  way  of  doing  it,  but  it's 
a  bit  like  you  and  I  going  out  to  take  a  team 
of  horses  to  plant  a  field  of  grain  tomorrow 
when  the  next-door  neighbour  is  using  a 
tractor,  a  20-ft  cultivator  and  a  big  drill.  He's 
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all  through  at  night  and  you  and  I  have  just 
started  to  work  the  field.  It's  about  the  same 
comparison. 

The  new  systemic  treatment  is  so  far 
ahead  of  anything  else  there  is  no  comparison. 
I  must  say  that  the  first  systemic  treatment 
used  in  Middlesex  county  was  used  on  our 
farm,  too,  just  as  an  experiment,  a  research 
product. 

We  kept  accurate  records  of  all  the  cattle. 
They  were  all  examined  at  periodic  times 
during  the  winter  and  into  the  sprin'g  to 
determine  how  many  warbles  showed  up.  It 
was  absolutely  amazing.  There  was  virtually 
absolute  control  in  the  first  year  we  used  it. 

We  have  been  using  that  kind  of  control 
on  our  farm  ever  since,  and  there  are  count- 
less thousands  of  farmers  doing  the  same 
thing  all  across  Canada,  so  I  don't  know  why 
anybody  would  want  to  wait  until  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  do  it.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  just 
don't  understand  it. 

For  the  other  treatment  to  be  effective, 
after  the  bug  has  bored  a  hole  through  the 
animal's  hide,  punctured  the  hide,  the  control 
product  has  to  get  in  there  to  kill  the  warble, 
the  little  grub,  after  the  damage  has  been 
done.  Why  not  do  it  in  the  systemic  way 
and  kill  him  before  he  does  any  harm  to 
either  the  animal  or  to  the  carcass.  I  think 
farmers  would  save  diemselves  all  kinds  of 
money  if  they  were  to  do  it  in  the  proper  way 
at  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the 
minister  entirely.  I  am  wondering  how  many 
townships  in  the  province  pursued  the  out- 
moded method,  so  to  speak,  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
really  know  how  many  there  are.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  have  a  record  of  it  or  not. 

It  is  not  really  in  this  Act.  It  is  in  the  live- 
stock section  and  I  think  Mr.  McGill  has 
gone.  I  can't  honestly  tell  you,  but  I  will  tell 
you  if  there  are  any  they  should  be  enforc- 
ing it  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  That's  the 
time  to  do  it.  I  admire  those  that  they  have 
that  regulation,  but  do  it  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  We  have  tried  to  persuade  them  to  do 
it  that  way.  That's  the  time  to  do  it.  Cover 
the  whole  thing  and  it  is  all  done  by  a  very 
simple  application. 

Any  farmer  can  do  it  himself  without  hiring 
anybody.  The  spray  avoids  the  cold  shower 
on  the  cattle  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It's  very 
simple  and  that's  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Does  your  ministry  offer  any 
incentives  to  councils  to  promote— 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  ofiFer  no  more  in- 
centives to  treat  for  warble  fly  control  than 
we  would  for  my  hon.  friend's  poultry  house, 
to  control  Merrick's  disease. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  can  do  that  on  my  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  course  you  can. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  wouldn't  put  in  a  crop  with- 
out doing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  wouldn't  think  of 
not  doing  it  in  your  poultry  operation. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  just  wouldn't  oper- 
ate it.  Or  apples— Gordon  Bennett  says  apples 
—or  treating  for,  what  do  you  call  it,  root- 
worm  in  corn  production.  Look  at  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  acres  of  that  we  grow 
in  Ontario  and  we  don't  pay  a  subsidy  to 
control  wire  worm  and  the  com  root  worm. 
We  don't  pay  a  subsidy  for  that.  Why  should 
we  pay  a  subsidy  to  treat  cattle  for  warbles? 
This  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  That's  why 
we  cancelled  it  out, 

Mr.  Worton:  So  much  for  the  warble  fly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion  on 
item  3? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  annual  "Meet  the  Members" 
meeting  in  Huron  county  this  year.  We  have 
one  of  these  every  year  and  the  commodity 
organizations  and  the  counties  submit  briefs 
to  the  members  of  parliament,  both  federal 
and  provincial.  There  are  many  interesting 
matters  raised  at  these  meetings.  The  con- 
cerns of  the  various  commodity  groups  are 
put  forward  and  put  forward  ver)'  effectively. 
This  year  in  Huron  county,  the  chairman  of 
the  Huron  County  Pork  Producers,  as  part  of 
his  submission,  mentioned  the  lack  of  re- 
search into  methane  production;  methane 
being  derived  from  manure. 

Apparently  there  was  a  project  that  was 
supposed  to  have  been  undertaken  at  Arkell. 
I  think  there  was  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $200,000  set  aside  for  a  research 
project  into  this  method  of  energy  produc- 
tion. For  some  reason  or  other  the  costs  of 
the  project  started  to  escalate  very  rapidly, 
and  the  latest  word  I  had  was  that  the  entire 
project  was  on  ice;  that  it  wasn't  going  for- 
ward at  all.  I  think  that  is  regrettable,  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  some  very  real  advan- 
tages to  this  kind  of  programme.  Farmers  are 
great  energy  consumers,  they  use  a  lot  of 
energy   in   the  production   of  food,   and  this 
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is  a  sort  of  a  natural  recycling  process  that 
could  make  very  efiFective  use  of  manure  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  source  of  energy 
for  the  farmers.  There  is  a  chap  in  the  Strat- 
ford area  who  is  doing  this  kind  of  research 
on  his  own,  apparently,  but  he  has  come  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  too,  in  this  regard  be- 
cause there  is  only  so  far  a  private  individual 
can  go.  You  put  a  lot  of  your  own  money 
into  this  kind  of  thing;  research  is  very  costly 
these  days  and  he  had  to  quit.  He  was 
making  good  progress,  I  understand,  but 
really  couldn't  get  the  thing  cranked  up 
because  he  ran  out  of  money.  I'm  wondering 
if  the  minister  has  any  further  thoughts  as 
to  undertaking  and  going  forward  with  a 
research  project  of  this  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  we're  tremendously 
interested  in  the  project.  The  whole  thing  is 
that  it  really  doesn't  look  like  an  economic 
project.  We  don't  know  what  the  end  of  the 
seventies  will  bring  as  far  as  energy  costs 
are  concerned.  It  may  change  the  picture, 
who  knows? 

In  the  meantime,  the  AgricvJtural  Research 
Institute  is  pursuing  research  in  this  area, 
working  together  with  the  Ministry  of 
Energy,  our  own  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  Waterloo  University  and  the  University 
ol  Guelph,  the  OAC,  on  a  project  proposal. 
I  believe  they're  also  looking  at  the  project 
going  on  in  connection  with  methane  gas 
production  in  Winnipeg,  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

The  matter  is  still  under  consideration,  but 
as  far  as  saying  it's  going  to  be  in  operation 
in  a  practical  way,  I  don't  think  that's  going 
to  happen  for  some  time.  It  may  well  be  that 
if  a  research  project  develops,  it  might  more 
appropriately  develop  at  the  Arkell  farm 
where  you've  got  a  number  of  hogs  located, 
because  the  volume- 
Mr.  Worton:  More  liquid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Right.  The  volume  of 
product  to  be  used  in  effluent  is  extremely 
important.  Well  be  continuing  the  research 
on  it,  but  we  think  we  had  better  do  it  on 
our  own  research  project  farm  at  Arkell. 

I  would  mention  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might,  that  we  have  a  $140,000  project 
going  on  in  research  into  corn  drying  this 
year  to  find  better  ways  of  saving  energy 
to  dry  com.  That's  a  mighty  important  aspect 
of  Ontario  agriculture  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion  on 
item  3?  The  member  for  Huron. 


Mr.  Riddell:  I  have  had  occasion  to  partici- 
pate in  some  of  the  farm  tours  arranged 
through  the  ag  rep  in  Huron  and  to  take 
part  in  short  courses  arranged  through  the 
Ontario  College  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nology. One  of  the  complaints  I  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  is  that  we  have  moved  away 
from  doing  practical  research,  such  as  breed- 
ing and  feeding,  and  we're  paying  too  much 
attention  to  researching  what  eflFect  drugs 
would  have  on  the  sex  life  of  rats  or  some- 
thing of  this  nature. 

A  case  in  point  here  is  when  the  subsidy 
programme  was  announced  for  potatoes, 
farmers  went  out  to  release  some  of  the  stored 
potatoes  as  feed  for  the  livestock.  About  a 
day  after  the  subsidy  was  aimounced,  there 
was  an  article  in  the  London  Free  Press  ad- 
vising farmers  to  be  very  careful  about  feed- 
ing potatoes.  I  understand  a  lot  of  fanners 
have  shied  away  from  feeding  these  potatoes 
to  their  livestock  because  of  the  scare  they 
had  when  they— 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
They  didn't  put  any  salt  on  them. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —learned  what  might  happen 
to  those  cattle.  Here  is  a  place  where  research 
could  be  well  done  on  the  feeding  of  potatoes 
to  livestock  and  whether  tihey  do  have  any 
serious  side  effects  on  livestock.  I  will  say 
to  the  minister  that  I  think  you've  made  an 
ideal  choice  in  your  appointment  of  a  direc- 
tor to  replace  Mr.  Huntley. 

I  think  he  is  a  very  practical  man.  If 
indeed  we  have  got  away  from  practical 
research,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  bring  us 
back  into  line.  What  is  your  opinion?  Do  you 
feel  that  we  have  got  away  from  practical 
research  and  perhaps  we  are  spending  too 
much  time  on  some  of  these  obscure  research 
projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  60  per  cent  of  the  research  done 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Institute,  is  the  kind  of  re- 
search to  which  you  refer.  Now  it  may  not 
be  enough;  I  don't  know.  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  60  per  cent  is  a  fair  per- 
centage of  it,  though. 

With  regard  to  the  potato  issue,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  thing.  I  think  maybe  there  was 
some  over-reaction  by  the  person  who  was 
responsible  for  that  article.  I  think  he  was  as 
embarrassed  about  it  as  anybody  else.  Really 
it  is  not  that  important,  and  certainly  it  isn't 
that  dangerous,  because  just  this  wekend  I 
heard   one  of  our  people  from  the  Ministry 
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of  Agriculture  and  Food  recommending  the 
use  of  potatoes  and  how  much  could  be  used. 
All  that  material  is  available;  there  is  no 
question  at  all  that  the  research  has  been 
done. 

I  think  the  chap  over-reacted  and  perhaps 
wasn't  as  knowledgeable  about  that  particular 
aspect  as  he  might  have  been.  As  he  ex- 
plained it  to  me  personally,  I  think  he  was 
concerned  more  about  the  sprouts  on  pota- 
toes than  he  was  about  the  actual  feeding  of 
the  potatoes  to  livestock.  But  if  the  potatoes 
were  fed  in  a  reasonable  way  and  not  a  big 
gorge  of  them  given  to  the  livestock  right 
off  the  bat,  there  would  be  little  likelihood 
of  any  problem. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  known  damage  has 
occurred  in  the  feeding  of  potatoes  to  live- 
stock, and  certainly  an  enormous  amount  of 
it  is  being  done.  When  you  consider  that 
Bob  Bechtel  at  Breslau  is  finishing  9,000 
cattle  a  year  on  potato  wastes  from  the  p>otato 
plants  of  this  province,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  danger.  He  is  expanding  that 
cattle-feeding  operation  to  12,000  head  of 
cattle  a  year— all  of  them  finished  on  potato 
wastes  from  the  various  potato-processing 
plants  that  we  have  now  in  Ontario.  Potato 
business  is  big  business  in  Ontario. 

I  am  absolutely  delighted  to  see  what  Bob 
Bcchtel's  been  able  to  do  in  using  a  waste 
product  and  converting  it  into  wholesome 
beef.  It's  quite  something.  He  starts  those 
cattle  off  on  a  different  type  of  feed,  but  he 
finishes  those  cattle  on  potatoes.  So  there  is 
really  no  great  problem  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  research  has  been  done  on  it 
already. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Shall  item  3  carry? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
talk  about  raspberries  before  we  close  off. 
I  am  going  to  finish  this  off  before  10:30 
p.m.  I  know  the  minister  wants  to  get  these 
estimates  passed;  I  am  not  going  to  prolong 
this  but  I  had  to  get  my  raspberry  speech  in. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  actual  merits 
of  the  case.  They  are  not  sub  judice  because 
the  appeal  the  province  now  has  undertaken, 
again  only  refers  to  the  amount  of  the  award 
and  not  the  merits  of  the  case.  I  don't  want  to 
get  into  the  merits  of  the  case;  I  discussed 
the  case  last  year  at  some  length  and  I  don't 
think  we  got  anywhere  with  it. 

There  is  only  one  point  that  worries  me 
about  this  case,  and  I  want  to  put  it  to  the 
minister  in  a  little  lengthier  way  than  I  was 
able  to  do  in  the  question  period. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the 
province  has  the  responsibility  for  this  case; 
consequently,  that's  why  the  award  has  been 
given  in  the  manner  it  has  been  given.  I 
suppose  the  province  says,  "We  are  not 
responsible  to  that  degree",  and,  consequent- 
1>-,  they  are  appeaUng  the  amount  of  the 
award. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Hartman  case 
found  that  the  matter  was  between  the  prov- 
ince and  the  grower  and  that  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  not  involved 
as  far  as  responsibility  was  concerned.  That 
was  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Now 
we  come  to  the  situation  where  Mr.  Hartman 
wants  some  more  plants,  some  more  elite 
stock,  and  the  province  has  simply  shut  him 
off.  That's  really  the  point  I  want  to  raise 
with  the  minister  tonight. 

On  Feb.  18,  1975,  Mr.  Hartman  wrote  to 
Dr.  C.  L.  Bicketson  at  the  research  institute 
in  Vineland  and  he  said: 

This  is  to  inquire  about  the  availability 
of  raspberry  stock  for  the  spring  of  1975. 
Will  elite  stock  for  foundation  production 
be  available?  As  you  are  aware,  we  did  not 
receive  elite  plants  in  1973,  or  1974,  so  we 
have  only  one  more  year  to  go  on  the  cer- 
tified stock.  The  demand  for  certified  rasp- 
berry plants  exceeds  the  supply,  so  we  are 
very  interested  in  seeing  the  continuation 
of  this  programme. 

Then  he  lists  the  varieties  he  would  hke. 

As  the  season  is  getting  on  and  we  have 
to  plant  our  programme  for  this  year,  an 
early  reply  would  be  most  helpful. 

So,  Dr.  Ricketson  replied  to  him  on  Feb.  21, 
1975: 

Dear  Mr.  Hartman: 

Our  institute  will  not  be  propagating 
any  elite  stock  raspberry  plants  for  distri- 
bution this  spring  under  the  Ontario  rasp- 
berry certification  programme.  You  may  be 
able  to  obtain  some  planting  material  from 
virus-induced  stock  from  the  research  sta- 
tion, Canada  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Vineland.  If  so,  you  must  understand  that 
any  material  supplied  to  you  is  not  being 
supplied  for  propagation  under  the  Ontario 
raspberry  certification  programme. 

So,  Mr.  Hartman  wrote  on  the  same  date, 
Feb.  18,  to  Dr.  McGinnis,  the  director  of 
the  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Vineland,  making  the  same  request.  I'll  just 
read  part  of  the  letter.  He  says,  in  the  fourth 
paragraph: 
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We  did  not  receive  any  6lite  plants  in 
1973  and  1974,  althoudi  we  know  that 
these  were  produced  by  Dr.  Ricketson  and 
Jater  destroyed  when  denied  to  us  by  his 
superior,  Dr.  Archibald. 

And  that  certainly  raised  all  kinds  of  flags  in 
my  mind.  The  minister  had  said  earlier,  and 
I  think  tmdcr  date  of  April  21  in  the  House, 
when  I  askwl  the  minister  about  why  Mr. 
Hartman  cx)uldn't  be  supplied  with  raspberry 
plants,  the  minister  haa  replied  that  they 
were  phasing  out  the  programme.  But  this 
tends  to  indicate  that  tne  programmes  were 
not  really  being  phased  out  in  a  systematic 
fashion;  they  were  only  being  phased  out  as 
far  as  Mr.  Hartman  was  concerned.  That  cer- 
tainly worried  me. 

Now,  I  think  the  minister  mentioned  in 
another  plac(^  in  Hansard  that  if  the  federal 
government  wanted  to  go  forward  with  the 

erogramme,  they  were  quite  free  to  do  so. 
ut  Dr.  McGinnis  replied  to  Mr.  Hartman 
on  Feb.  25,  In  response  to  his  request  for 
plants,  in  the  following  manner: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  Feb. 
18  concerning  availability  of  61ite  raspberry 
stock  from  this  station. 

TraditioJinlly,  propagaticm  and  distribii- 
tiou  have  l>ecn  provincial  ftmctions.  Our 
mission  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  that 
of  fleeing  parent  stock  from  viruses  and 
maintaining  limited  quantities  only  of  each 
cultivate  for  distribution  to  other  research 
organizations.  As  our  responsibility  has 
not  changed,  we  are  unable  to  meet  your 
request. 

So,  he  is  simply  saying  that  they  don't  get 
involved  in  the  propagation  and  distribution, 
that  is  a  provincial  function.  And  he  is  say- 
ing: "If  the  province  is  going  to  carry  that 
on,  so  be  it;  they  will  supply  you  with  the 
plants." 

Now,  my  question  really  is  this:  Why  did 
the  ministry  phase  out  the  certification  pro- 
gramme in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  good  demand  for  these  plants,  not 
only  in  other  provinces,  but  in  the  United 
States  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  For  a  very  simple  rea- 
son. Why  should  the  Province  of  Ontario  be 
treated  any  diflFcrently  by  your  friends  at 
Ottawa  than  the  other  nine  provinces  in 
Canada?  We  were  the  only  province  doing 
what  McGinnis  sax's  now  is  a  provincial  re- 
sponsibility. What  he  should  have  said  was 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  propagating 
and    distributing    the    raspberry    plants— and 


any  other  type  of  plant  as  well.  That  isn't 
done  by  any  other  provincial  government. 

We  co-operated  with  them.  We  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  try  to  make  that  programme 
work  eifectively.  And  just  as  soon  as  a  mis- 
take was  made,  and  we  were  taken  to  couit 
by  Hartman,  the  feds  bowed  out  and  said: 
"No,  it  is  all  your  responsibility." 

Now,  if  it  is  our  responsibility  when  the 
thing  goes  wrong  through  an  error— if  that  is 
what  happened— that  will  be  for  the  courts  to 
finally  aetermine.  And  they  haven't  finally 
determined  that  yet. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Oh  they've  already  decided 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  haven't  finally 
determined  it  yet.  I 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes  they  have.  It  is  just  that 
they  haven't  determined  the  amount.  The\ 
have  determined  the  amount  of  the  award. 
but  you  arc  appealing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  have  detenninod 
that  all  right;  but  we  will  find  out  how  far 
it  will  go  yet,  I  can  tell  you  there  is  no  reason 
or  no  basis  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  con- 
tinuing that  kind  of  a  programme;  and  it  is 
being  phased  out  in  all  its  respects. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman— if  I  can  pursue 
that  just  one  step  further-if  I  understand  the 
minister  correctly,  Ontario  was  the  only  prov- 
ince where  this  kind  of  programme  applied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  understand  that  wc 
were  the  only  province  carrying  on  that  kind 
of  a  propagation  programme  in  Canada-tn 
my  knowledge.  Now,  if  I  am  wrong  some- 
body here  will  correct  me.  But  as  far  as  1 
undterstand  it,  that  is  what  was  going  on.  W«' 
were  the  only  provincial  government  involved 
in  that  kind  of  a  programme.  If  the  feds  want 
to  do  it,  fine  and  dandy.  But  let  them  take 
the  responsibility  right  through  the  piece. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Of  course,  Ontario  is  the  cor 
nerstone  of  Confederation. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  What  types  of  programmes 
were  they  undertaking  in  the  other  provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can't  tell  you.  It  is 
their  programme,  not  ours. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  So  you  are  not  sure  whether 
there  was  a  raspberry  certification  programme 
in  any  of  the  other  provinces,  or  any  plant 
certification  programme  in  any  of  the  other 
provinces. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  no  idea.  We 
were  the  only  province  in  that  land  of  a  deal. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  ahnost  hesitate  to  ask  this 
question,  but  I  presume  that  you  have  made 
approaches  to  Ottawa  to  share  the  liability 
in  this  particular  case— and  they  have  rejected 
that  claim?  Is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Do  you  want  me  to  go 
into  that  song  and  dance  ri^bt  now? 

Mr.  Ruston:  We  haven't  got  time. 

Mr.  FerrieR  There  are  only  diree  minutes 
left 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can  explain  it  in 
a  way  you'll  imderstand  it;  and  theyTl  under- 
stand it,  too.  If  they  want  to  turn  their  backs 
on  us  in  a  deal  like  this,  then  they  can  prop- 
agate this  thing  for  all  types  of  commodities, 
i  they  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mta  aD  the  nice  words  yon 
say  about  them,  they  are  not  going  to  turn 
their  backs  on  yoo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Bat  we  are  not  doing  it, 
m  tell  you  that  li^it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  farther  discoiSKioa  oo 
raspberries,  or  any  other  subject? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  yoa  are  going  to 
have  a  two-way  pFOgramme,  then  let  it  be 
a  two-way  programme,  but  not  one  <rf  those 
kind  of  one-way  deals  and  the  other  fellow 
takes  the  bumps  when  things  go  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman:  TTie  hon-  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville  would  like  to  talk  <m  another 
subject. 

Mr,  B.  Newman:  I  read  of  the  surplus  of 
potatoes  and  scHne  gtring  to  rot,  or  gCMng  to 
be  dumped  and  so  forth;  has  the  miraster 
considered  a  food  voucher  plan?  It  would  be 
similar  to  what  they  use  in  the  United  States 
where  they  provide  these  vouchers  to  people 
who  are  on  welfare,  or  suJBFering  in  other 
difficult  financial  straits.  They  use  these  to 
purchase  the  foodstuffs  at  a  reduced  price.  Is 
there  any  merit  in  adopting  Aat  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
know  how  much  further  yoa  would  reduce 
the  price  of  potatoes  beyond  10  pounds  for 
28  cents.  N'ow  really,  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  people  in  Ontario  who  can't  afford  to 
buy  potatoes  at  that  price.  And  really,  con- 
si^  the  administrative  structure  of  putting 


on  a  food  price  stamp  to  get  potatoes  down 
from  10  pounds  for  28  cents. 

Mr,  L  Deans  (Wentwortii);  I  agree  with 
yoa.  It  is  the  first  time  in  seven  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  By  gosh,  HI  teU  yoo^ 
I  don't  know  how  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  am  not 
tiling  you  that  you  must  do  it  or  anything. 
It  jost  seems  strange  that  we  would  dump 
and  destroy  food  when  there  are  many  people 
in  our  society  who  are  going  hungry.  Surely 
there  should  be  some  method  by  which  we 
can  funnel  diis  food  to  people  in  need. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Tmyior  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Do  you  know  anyone? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  I  am  referring  to 
people  in  need  in  our  own  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1705  carry? 
Vote  1705  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  estimates 
of  die  Ministry  oi  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  We  didn't  end  cm  a  raspberry 
note  at  all,  it  was  on  potatoes. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  can  head  up  that  com- 
mittee now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Never  crossed  my  mind. 

Han.  Mr.  Winlder  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  die  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  WiaiAtr  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  will  deal  with  items  10,  11  and 
12  standing  on  the  order  paper.  You  will  note 
that  the  12th  order  is  not  yet  printed,  but 
I  expect  it  will  be  in  the  morning.  Since  it 
is  a  ver>'  minor  bill  in  any  event,  I  don't 
think  that  will  matter  to  too  many  peofie. 
That's  die  way  I  will  call  them,  although  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  order.  Then  we  will  return  to 
the  budget  debate  following  consideration  of 
those  few  items. 
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Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  The  House 
leader  didn't  forget  item  3,  by  any  chance? 
He  mentioned  earlier  that  perhaps  he  would 
do  the  Juries  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  think  we  can  do 
it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Deans:  Okay,  that's  fine. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  the  minister 
has  a  commitment  out  of  the  city.  I  won't 
forget  it,  to  be  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you 
and  through  you  to  the  members  of  the 
House  50  Progressive  Conservative  ladies 
from  the  city  of  Barrie,  sitting  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery  and  the  east  gallery.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  extending  a  very  warm  welcome 
to  them. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  you  to  the  members  of  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  grade 
10  history  class  of  R.  H.  King  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Scarborough,  and  its  teacher, 
Mr.  John  Lord,  sitting  in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  members  of  the 
House  to  welcome  a  group  in  the  west  gallery 
from  the  village  of  Watford  and  surrounding 
area.  This  group  consists  of  44  senior  citizens 
of  that  area.  The  trip  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Martin  of  Watford,  a  lady  who  has 
contributed  greatly  to  many  diflFerent  projects 
in  Watford.  One  she  is  certainly  known  for 
is  working  for  that  great  Tory  party  of  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  They  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  That  won't 
be  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Premier, 
if  he  would,  to  give  us  his  views  on  the 
results  or  the  information  from  Statistics 
Canada  on  the  unemployment  levels  an- 
nounced yesterday  which  indicated  Ontario 
is  one  of  the  few  provinces  which  has  main- 
tained a  high  level  of  tmemployment;  in  fact 
it's  a  bit  worse  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Is 
he   convinced   that   the   budgetary   decisions 
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taken  six  weeks  or  five  weeks  ago  are  having 
the  desired  efiFect  of  stimulating  employment? 
What  is  the  reason  for  Ontario  having  been 
so  singularly  unsuccessful  in  stimulating  em- 
ployment? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  certainly  satisfied  that  the  very  creative 
budget  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  province  (Mr. 
McKeough)  has  had  an  efiFect  on  the  economy 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  Premier  mean 
it  might  have  been  worse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  like  to  deal  in 
what  might  have  been.  I  am  saying  it  was  a 
very  excellent  budget;  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers opposite  agree  with  us.  I  tell  some  people 
that  every  time  the  members  opposite  say, 
"It's  an  election  budget,"  I  say  that  really 
what  they  are  saying  is,  "It's  a  good  budget." 
Of  course,  that's  precisely  what  they  are  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  voting  against  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  if  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  wished  to  pursue  questions 
related  to  the  figures  and  so  on,  he  might  ask 
the  Treasurer,  who  is  responsible  for  that 
very  excellent  budget. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Since  my  concern  is  with 
the  level  of  unemployment,  perhaps  the 
Premier  could  indicate  his  concern  as  well, 
since  it  has  gone  up  at  a  time  when  we  are 
supposed  to  be  coming  into  the  expansion  of 
spring  work.  Unemployment  has  gone  from 
six  per  cent  to  6.1,  not  a  large  increase 
admittedly,  but  usually  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  employment  figures  are  improving, 
not  depreciating.  What  is  the  explanation  for 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  get  into  the  explanation  because  I 
don't  think  anyone  knows  the  exact  explana- 
tion. If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  wishes 
me  to  express  concern,  I  will  send  him  a 
number  of  speeches  I  have  been  making  for 
the  past  three  months  stating  this  concern 
well  in  advance  of  his. 

I  would  say  that  part  of  the  figures,  at 
least  in  this  province,  relate  to  the  automotive 
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industry,  where  there  are  unemployed  but 
where  benefits,  thank  heavens,  are  still  avail- 
able to  the  workers  in  that  industry.  Ontario 
has  had  greater  effect  in  terms^  of  that  area 
of  employment  than  any  of  our  sister  prov- 
inces. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  By  way 
of  supplementary,  what  about  the  especially 
acute  problem  of  the  young  person  in  the 
work  force,  since  for  every  10  applicants 
there  appear  to  be  only  one  or  two  jobs  avail- 
able? Apart  from  the  summer  programme 
which  I  think  the  Premier  will  concede  satis- 
fies only  a  minor  proportion  of  the  job  need, 
can  he  take  some  special  initiatives  even 
how,  since  that  is  where  it  is  being  felt  most 
dramatically? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
cerned, obviously,  about  the  younger  people, 
particularly  those  who  might  be  classified  as 
students  and  who  may  not  be  finding  summer 
employment.  Certainly  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  our  programme  this  year 
is  comparable  to  last  year  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  places.  We  are  still  hopeful  that 
the  private  sector  will  find  ways  and  means 
of  employing  an  increasing  percentage.  We 
are  always  prepared  to  review  our  pro- 
grammes if  we  feel  it's  necessary  or  could 
be  helpful.  We  are  quite  concerned  about  any 
person  who  is  unemployed,  not  just  the 
students  or  the  younger  people. 

Mr;  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


STORE  HOURS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  have,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thimder  Bay):  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial' Affairs— affairs  in  general.  Could  he  iii- 
dicate  if  the  commitment  made  by  a  number 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  to  bring  for- 
ward legislation  for  uniform  store  hours  in 
the  province  is  going  to  be  fulfilled  during 
this  session,  or  if  the  government,  which  has 
repeatedly  made  statements  about  this,  is 
withdrawing  its  support  frcMn  that  concept? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  question  should  be  more 
properly   directed   to   the   Attorney   General 


(Mr.  Clement),  whose  predecessors  made  cer- 
tain statements  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The  min- 
ister is  passing  the  buck  a  lot  these  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  is  the  only  one 
who  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  vou  will  permit  a 
supplementary,  Mr.  Spealcer:  Since  it  does 
affect  the  consumers  of  the  province  to  a  very 
great  degree,  has  the  minister  an  opinion  he 
can  express  on  this  since  the  government  and 
a  number  of  his  colleagues— not  just  the 
Attorney  General  but  at  least  three  or  four- 
have  made  public  pronouncements  indicating 
such  legislation  would  be  forthcoming.  That 
was  a  year  or  1%  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  knows  quite  well  that  my  opinion 
will  be  endorsing  goveriunent  policy  when  it 
is  announced  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  don't  even  talk  in 
my  sleep. 


PICKERING  NUCLEAR  POWER  STATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Treasurer  a  question,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.   Timbrell):   Has  he 
any  specific  information  about  the  problems 
we  are  again  experiencing  in  Pickering  that 
would  indicate  me  flaws  in  the  reactor  are    | 
anything  other  than  unfortunate  but  routine    | 
flaws?  1  imderstand  that  it  would  be  of  grave    j 
concern  to  him  as  Treasurer,  and  to  all  of    | 
us  here,   that  we  get  the  best  performance    j 
we  possibly  can  out  of  the  Pickering  estab-    j 
lishment.    Is  there   any  reason   for   concern, 
either  for  the  workability  of  the  facility  or 
the  safety  associated  with  it?  Would  he  sooner 
I  direct  it  to  the  Minister  of  Energy? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasiurer,  Minister   [ 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  I  am  sure  that 
is  a  question  which  the  Minister  of  Energy 
will  answer  when  he  is  here, 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Where  are 
they  all? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  I  guess  I'll  wait  for  | 
some  of  those  boys  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  are  all  the  ministers? 
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Mr.   Drea:   I  don't  know.  Where  has  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  been? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  keep  chasing  them  all  over  the 
province.  I  can't  find  them. 

Mr.     Speaker:    Order,    please.    The    hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 


CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  I  begin  by  asking  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board— I  think 
this  is  the  appropriate  place,  but  I  am  sure 
he  can  refer  it  to  another  minister  if  it  is  not 
—a  question  arising  from  the  auditor's  report 
and  dealt  with,  I  gather,  at  the  public  ac- 
counts committee,  although  not  yet  resolved. 

There  was  a  reference  in  the  auditor's 
report  to  a  firm  of  consulting  actuaries- 
one  of  whose  members  was  on  the  pension 
commission  —  being  paid  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  and  a  reference  in  the 
auditor's  report  that  said  the  question  of  the 
conflict  of  interest  has  also  been  considered 
in  depth  and  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
commission  to  prevent  any  suggestion  of 
such  a  conflict  in  the  future.  Is  the  minister 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  there  is  no 
such  conflict  now;  that  the  person  involved 
has  removed  himself?  Or  is  it,  in  fact,  true 
that  the  individual  is  still  there  and  that 
clearly,  just  in  the  public  interest,  this  should 
be  removed? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  am  not  really 
aware  of  the  exact  situation  the  member  is 
referring  to,  but,  as  he  suggests,  I  will  take 
it  as  notice  and  reply  to  him  later. 

Mr.    Lewis:     Okay.     That's    the    pensions 

commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  must  make  it  very 
clear  that  if  we  place  on  a  commission  any- 
one who  is  then  engaged  in  some  other  area 
in  the  government,  he  certainly  does  not 
receive  any  remuneration  for  his  duties,  but 
I  will  have  a  look  at  that. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Fair  enough. 


HOUSING  STARTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  if  I  may,  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing:  Since  housing  starts 
in  Ontario  fell  almost  exactly  50  per  cent  in 


the  first  four  months  of  1975,  as  compared  to 
the  first  four  months  of  1974,  is  the  minister 
prepared  to  revise  his  somewhat  inflated 
estimates  for  this  year,  so  that  at  least  we 
can  get  some  reality  into  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  the  province  over  the  next  few 
months? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  That's  a  total 
of  57,300  this  year. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  NDP 
should  recognize  that  starts  have  dropped 
—there  is  no  doubt.  I  said  they  would.  In 
my  projection,  it  would  be  the  third  and 
fourth  quarter  when  the  housing  starts  in 
Ontario  would  be  the  most  dramatic  ever. 
We  will  have  more  housing  starts  in  those 
particular  months. 

I  have  relayed  my  concerns  to  the  minister 
responsible,  Hon.  Barney  Danson,  in  regard 
to  the  funding  that  is  necessary  for  Ontario 
to  proceed  with  our  programmes.  Mr.  Dan- 
son  has  verbally  agreed,  though  not  con- 
firmed, that  we  would  have  a  meeting  on 
May  21  in  order  to  go  over  the  programmes 
which  we  have  outlined  to  him  as  being,  in 
our  opinion,  necessary  for  Ontario  to  have 
the  housing  that  we  need  for  all  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I 
am  sure  the  minister  now  realizes,  given  the 
level  of  starts— I  am  working  from  memory 
but  I  think  it's  down  from  22,000-plus  to 
11,000-plus  in  the  first  four  months— that 
if  things  do  not  go  well,  he  will  reach  57,300 
on  an  extension  of  the  first  four  months.  If 
things  go  well  indeed,  unprecedentedly  well, 
he  will  make  75,000  units  maximum  in  On- 
tario this  year.  That  is  another  15,000  to 
20,000  below  what  he  has  already  predicted. 
Doesn't  the  minister  think  it  makes  sense 
to  begin  to  talk  in  those  realistic  terms,  so 
that  we  can  then  see  the  pressure  on  the 
market  in  terms  of  starts  and  completions 
and  the  implications  for  the  rental  sector  as 
well?  It's  quite  disastrous.  It's  a  calamitous 
thing  that's  occurring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  has  not  followed  all  the  pro- 
jections as  closely  as  he  might  have.  If  he 
had  followed  the  April  figures,  he  would 
have  noticed  the  projected  figures  for  the 
calendar  year  will  be  85,000  starts  in  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  the  minister  is  wrong.  He 
is  wrong.  The  April  figures  are  down  32 
per  cent  from  last  year,  and  the  projection 
is  nowhere  near  that. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sarnia  has 
a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  brief  supplementary,  if 
I  may:  Recognizing  the  need  for  Vigour  with 
the  federal  minister,  does  the  minister  think 
he  is  in  a  position  to  assure  the  members  of 
the  House  that  he  will  expend  the  moneys 
that  we  vote  to  him  this  year  for  the  piur- 
poses  and  responsibilities  of  his  ministry,  un- 
like last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  and  everyone 
here  that  we  will  spend  all  the  money.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  we  spent  all  the 
money  except  certain  funds  that  were  appro- 
priated for  North  Pickering  and  certain  funds 
in  the  socially-assisted  housing  field,  whereby 
we  couldn't  build  because  of  the  non- 
acceptance  of  certain  communities.  This  may 
continue  this  year,  but  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  I'll  have  some  pretty  good  news  for  the 
members  of  this  House  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Another  announcement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes.  Or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  the  minister  do  a 
service  for  the  public  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes.  I'll  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Every  time  the  minister  says 
housing  starts  are  going  to  go  up,  they  go 
down.  Could  the  minister  start  saying  that 
housing  starts  might  go  down  and  admit  the 
current  situation;  then,  perversely,  they  might 
start  to  rise?  He  hasn't  got  anything  else  to 
ofiFer. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Etobicoke 
with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  accentuated  shortage 
of  rental  housing  due  to  the  drop  in  housing 
starts,  is  the  minister  now  in  a  position  to 
come  out  in  favour  of  rental  review  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


PEEL  REGION  HOUSING 
CO-ORDINATOR 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  another  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  How  did  the  minister 
resolve  the  question  of  Mr.  David  Strachan, 
his  Peel  housing  co-ordinator?  Mr.  David 
Strachan  was  named  in  this  extraordinary 
letter,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Peel 
board  of  education,  who  saw  the  minister's 
representative  as  a  supporter  of  the  developers 
when  they  came  before  the  board,  on  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board.  How  is  it  that 
an  Ontario  Housing  representative  would 
be  seen  that  way,  and  how  was  that  matter 
resolved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  sure 
how  he  was  seen  that  way,  because  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the 
board.  I  think  it  was  a  matter  viewed  per- 
sonally by  the  members  of  the  board  as  in- 
timidation by  Mr.  Strachan.  There  certainly 
was  not  any  intimidation,  nor  was  there  any 
action  to  intimidate  the  board  taken  by  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  through  either  the 
Housing  Action  Programme,  or  the  Ministry 
of  Housing.  It's  purely  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  board  and  Mr.  Strachan. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary; 
what  is  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing regarding  applying  pressure  tactics  to 
boards  of  education,  and  the  response  of  the 
minister  to  boards  who  see  his  agent  as  an 
agent  of  the  developers?  Has  the  minister 
met  with  the  Peel  board  of  education  and 
Mr.  Strachan  in  an  attempt  to  sit  down  and 
resolve  it?  It's  a  dtevil  of  a  position  for  the 
ministry  to  be  put  in— to  be  seen  as  a  friend 
of  the  developers  in  dealings  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  met 
with  my  staff— <Mr.  Strachan  being  one  of 
them— and  we  have  discussed  the  situation 
quite  fully.  We  have  indicated  by  letter  to 
the  board  that  there  was  not  any  intimida- 
tion through  my  ministry  and  I  intend  to 
stand  on  that  statement.  I  again  say,  it's  like 
any  other  board,  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
their  community  to  see  that  we  db  have  cer- 
tain developments  take  place.  I'm  not  on  the 
side  of  the  developers,  I'm  on  the  side  of  the 
board.  I'm  trying  to  say  that  we  need  certain 
developments  in  certain  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 
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xMEMO  ON  CHILD  ABUSE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services:  Maybe  he 
could  give  the  House  some  explanation  of  this 
interesting  memo  that  is  on  the  letterhead  of 
his  deputy  minister  from  Charles  Hendry  to 
Gordon  McLellan  and  members  of  the  child 
abuse  committee?  And  particularly  those 
paragraphs  which  say: 

1975  apparently  will  be  an  election 
year  in  Ontario.  At  such  a  time,  leadership 
initiative  is  of  special  importance;  imagina- 
tive initiatives  are  expected  in  areas  of 
public  concern.  One  such  area  is  child 
welfare  and  child  development.  Day  care 
has  become  a  subject  of  sharp  controversy. 
Something  less  contentious  and  divisive  is 
needed  to  provide  focus  for  more  harmoni- 
ous undtertakings.  It  is  suggested  here  that 
child  abuse  or  child  battering  supplies  such 
a  focus  for  political  action. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  such  initiative 
in  this  ministry,  particularly  since  the  first 
woman  deputy  minister  in  any  provincial 
government  is  a  key  figure,  wovdd  be 
highly  advantageous. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  The  price 
is  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  does  the  ministry  decide 
on  child  welfare  priorities  in  Ontario,  since 
day  care  has  been  denigrated  and  we're  hav- 
ing a  conference  on  child  abuse  and  child 
battering  flowing  from  this  memo?  How  does 
all  this  happen?  Is  this  the  way  the  ministry 
works? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Part  of  family  unity  month. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Who  de- 
cided that  priority? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  as  cynical  as  one  can 
get. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Tlhere  is  nothing  straight  about 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please.  Order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  about  as  divisible  as  could 
be  devised. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Commimity 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h^rd  of 
that  memo  for  the  first  time  last  night  during 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  gather. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  wants  to 
shake  that  partj'^  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Apparently  this  memo— 
as  I  said,  I  haven't  seen  it— was  sent  by  a  con^ 
sultant  to  one  of  our  officials. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  not  depreciat- 
ing Charles  Hendry's  consultancy  status;  he 
admits  it  is  central  to  his  ministry.  It  went  to 
the  ministry;  the  ministry  acted  on  the  memo. 
I  am  asking  the  minister:  Is  that  the  way  he 
works  out  priorities  in  'his  ministry,  on  the 
political  advantages  in  an  election  year  where 
<JiiId  welfare  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber is  using  his  own  interpretation.  As  I  indi- 
cated to  him,  this  was  strictly  a  memo  from— 

Interjections  by  ihon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —a  consultant  to  one  of 
our  officials.  The  question  of  child  abuse,  and 
we  can  record  this,  is  one  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Like  violence  in  the  media. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It's  one  we  have  been 
involved  with  for  the  last  two,  three  or 
four  years,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  But  it  didn't  do  any  good. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Carleton  East. 


STORE  HOURS 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  With  your  permission  I'd  like 
to  return  to  a  question  originally  raised  by 
my  leader,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  ask  the  Premier,  if  he  is  not  too  busy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  He  is  listening? 

Since,  on  Jan.  16,  the  Premier  told  a 
dinner  meeting  in  Brampton  that  an  an- 
nouncement would  be  made  on  the  question 
of  uniform  store  hours  within  three  or  four 
weeks,  could  he  tell  the  House  whether  or 
not  he  has  a  commitment  to  this  House  to 
produce  this  legislation  before  this  session 
ends? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
I  have  a  commitment  to  the  House.  I  don't 
recall  making  a  commitment  to  the  House. 
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Mr.  P.  Taylor:  A  supplementary:  Is  it  the 
Premier's  intention  that  his  government  will 
introduce  legislation  of  this  kind  before 
this  session  is  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  not  know- 
ing the  finality  of  this  particular  session,  I 
can't  give  that  commitment.  I  can  only  assure 
the  member  it  is  a  matter  that  is  receiving 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Roy:  Like  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  One  final  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Since  there  have  been  repeated 
announcements  by  an  array  of  ministers 
promising  legislation  within  two  or  three 
weeks  or  very  soon,  could  the  Premier  say 
what  the  problem  is  that  the  government  is 
facing  in  bringing  this  forward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber wants  a  lengthy  answer  as  to  the  prob- 
lem, if  that  is  the  terminology,  perhaps  one 
might  inquire,  as  I  expect  others  will  over 
a  period  of  time,  if  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario  has  decided  on  a  position  on  uniform 
store  hours  yet? 

An  hon.  member:  Or  on  anything. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  have  a  bill. 

.   Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  doesn't  the  Premier 
enact  a  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  Liberal  Party  has  a 
policy  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  so,  it  is  the  only  one. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

INCREASE  IN  VIOLENT  CRIME 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  question  of  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Last  week  the  Premier  said  in 
Strathroy  that  violent  crime  in  Ontario  is 
undergoing  a  rapid  increase.  On  what  is  that 
Statement  basedr 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  I  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Strathroy.  I  did  refer  to  violent  crime  and  I 
$aid  statistically  there  are  facts  that  indicate 
the  incidence  of  violent  crime  is  increasing. 
If  the  member  wants  me  to  get  the  statistics, 
I'd  be  delighted  to  do  so  but  I  think  it  is 
something  faiown  to  all  of  us,  I  am  sure.  I 
am  surprised  the  member  either  isn't  con- 
cerned or  isn't  aware  of  it. 


Mr.      Cassidy:      A      supplementary,      Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  this  is  police  week,  perhaps  I 
could  use  the  occasion  to  give  some  figures 
for  the  Premier's  benefit- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please;  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
police  and  the  citizens  of  Ontario,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on;  how  often  do  we  pay 
tributes? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  If  the  member 
has  a  supplementary  question,  that's  okay. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  Premier  avwtre,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  1974  violent  crime  increased 
by  1%  per  cent  over  1973,  and  in  1973 
violent  crime  in  Ontario  increased  by  3%  per 
cent  over  1972,  and  that  those  increases  were 
about  the  same  as  population  increases  in 
those  two  years? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Any 
increase  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  Premier  also  aware  that 
when  measured  on  FBI  and  Statistics  Canada 
statistics  against  all  jurisdictions  in  North 
America,  Ontario  is  about  47th  out  of  the  60 
jurisdictions  on  the  continent  in  the  incidence 
of  violent  crime? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  member  knows  why, 
doesn't  he? 

An  hon.  member:  That's  the  way  we  want 
to  keep  it  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  While  we  all  share  the  con- 
cern that  has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of 
people  about  violent  crime,  does  the  Premier 
not  think— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  Premier  not  think 
that  this  government  might  devote  some 
attention  to  areas  where  Ontario  leads  the 
country  in  its  problems,  such  as  the  fact  that 
housing  prices  in  Ontario  are  among  the 
highest  in  North  America? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  record  here  in  the  Province  of 
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Ontario  is  probably  the  best  ia  North 
America;  I  am  fully  aware  of  it.  Unlike  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre,  we  intend 
to  keep  it  that  way  in  spite  of  him. 

Mr.  Roy:  With  that  kind  of  response,  he'll 
be  picketing  the  police  station  next  thing  you 
know;  that's  terrible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  supple- 
mentary question,  the  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Given  that  the  government  intend  to  keep  it 
that  way,  can  the  Premier  assure  the  people 
of  Peel  that  in  fact  there  are  actions  being 
taken  to  counteract  the  effects  of  loan  shark- 
ing and  all  of  the  rather  serious  consequences 
which  befall  people  who  get  caught  up  in 
that  business,  as  was  reported  by  Insp.  Joe 
Terdik  of  the  Peel  Regional  Police? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Did  you  fellows 
talk  to  him? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Occasionally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  as  far  as  police  en- 
forcement in  the  region  of  Peel  is  concerned, 
it  is  probably  amongst  the  finest  in  the  finest 
province  of  Canada.  Probably  the  jx)licing  in 
the  region  of  Peel  is  as  great  as  one  will  find 
any  place,  yes.  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  speak  with  less  than  total  objectivity. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  a  new  question.  The 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 


DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FOR 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations:  Following  the  minister's 
trips  across  the  province  discussing  with  the 
credit  unions  and  the  caisses  populaires  his 
legislation  dealing  with  deposit  insurance  and 
stabilization  proposals,  when  can  we  expect 
to  see  that  legislation  presented  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  would  attend  the  House  once  in 
a  while  he  might  hear  the  statements  that  are 
read  here.  There  was  a  statement  read  here 
in  the  middle  of  March  in  which  I  enunciated 
the  government's  policy.  I  said  there  would 
be  no  legislation. 


Mr.  Roy:  I  was  here  when  the  minister 
made  it,  dummy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Well,  if  the  mem- 
ber had  listened  to  it,  he  would  have  known 
that  we  were  trying  to  get  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  Ottawa  to  co-operate  with  us. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  parliamen- 
tary? It  is  acciurate,  but  is  it  parliamentary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  didn't  hear 
what  the  member  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Both  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  answer  complete? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
said  that  if  the  hon.  member  was  here  and 
had  listened,  he  would  have  known  we  would 
be  approaching  the  federal  government  for 
assistance  in  helping  the  credit  unions  achieve 
'what  they  want,  which  is  basically  deposit 
insurance  without  a  government-operated 
stabilization  fund.  I  have  written  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance  asking  for  that  kind  of 
co-operation  and  I  have  not  yet  received  his 
reply. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the  minister.  When  he 
was  talking  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
credit  unions  in  the  city  back  in  March  or 
April,  what  did  the  minister  mean  by  his 
statement  when  he  said  to  them:  "After  all, 
this  is  1975.  Who  needs  a  fight"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  would  have 
thought  the  remarks  were  self-explanatory, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Roy:  Self-explanatory?  The  minister  is 
backing  off  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF  CIVIL 
SERVANTS 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Premier.  Given  that  there 
are  a  number  of  civil  servants  who  are  cur- 
rently under  the  gun,  so  to  speak,  with  re- 
gard to  their  political  aflBliation  and  civil 
service  jobs,  and  given  that  a  gentleman  from 
Grimsby  recently  was  given  the  ultimatum 
either  to  resign  from  the  PC  Party  or  give 
up  his  justice  of  the  peace  job— 
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Mr.  Yakabusld:  That's  old  hat. 

Mr.  Deans:  —doesn't  the  Premier  think 
there  is  some  inconsistency  when  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  Catharines  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  re- 
ported in  the  newspaper  to  have  claimed  that 
he  acts  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  at  the  same  time 
and  gets  paid  for  both? 

Mr.  Roy:  Which  job  does  he  do  best? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  really  very  similar  to  the  question  that  was 
asked  by  the  same  member  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  it  is  very  different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  he  will  check  Hansard, 
the  answer  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  I  have  the  answer  on 
the  record  since  the  question  was  never 
asked?  I  didn't  ask  whether  the  member  for 
St.  Catharines  should  have  both  jobs.  I  am 
asking  the  Premier,  does  he  not  feel  it  is 
wrong  to  inflict  these  Idnds  of  penalties  on 
private  citizens  while  allowing  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  hold  down  two  similar 
types  of  positions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  they  are  related  situations  at  all.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  activities  of  the  member 
for  St.  Catharines  but  I  would  be  delighted 
to  discuss  it  with  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  one  does;  not  a  soul  would 
know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  His  constituents  do  and 
that  is  why  they  re-elected  him  and  will 
again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Premier 
is  wrong. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 


NIAGARA  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  To  refresh  the  minister's  thinking,  it 
was  under  his  previous  jurisdiction  that 
regional  government  in  the  Niagara  region 
was  established.  Can  the  minister  inform  the 
Legislature  as  to  what  day  he  will  announce 
a  study  programme  to  review  the  present 
regional  govenmient  in  Niagara;  what  is  the 


name  of  the  person  who  will  be  responsible 
for  making  this  study;  and  what  are  the 
guidelines  that  will  be  established? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
these  things  will  be  known  in  the  fullness  of 
time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  is  not  much  more 
time  for  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 


FABRICON 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  it  was  announced  this  morn- 
ing that  Fabricon  in  Trenton- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Why  doesn't 
the  Treasurer  answer  a  question  once  in  a 
while. 

Hon.  Mr»  Davis:  That  is  far  more  than 
members  opposite  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  I  didn't  hear 
the  question.  Will  the  member  for  Windsor 
West  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Every  time  the  Premier  is  in 
trouble  he  sells  another  tie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Under  the  new  rules  it 
is  the  only  way  we  can  make  money. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Since  it  was  announced  this 
morning  that  Fabricon  in  Trenton  was  mov- 
ing some  10  miles  to  the  town  of  Belleville 
to  open  up  new  and  expanded  operations, 
and  since  the  workers  in  that  plant  were  not 
assured  they  would  be  taken  on  and  given 
jobs  in  the  new  plant;  would  the  Minister 
of  Labour  consult  with  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  assure 
the  workers  their  jobs  will  be  transferred 
and  that  the  company  can't  just  let  all  their 
workers  in  Trenton  go  and  take  on  a  new 
staff  of  workers  in  Belleville? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
We  will  be  pleased  to  see  what  we  can  do 
to  help  these  people  on  this  move.  I  will 
consult  with  my  colleague. 
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RECREATION  TRAILS 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M,  Deacon  (York  Centre):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development.  Last  fall  the  minister 
may  recall  he  made  an  announcement  about 
a  bill  he  would  introduce  for  the  establish- 
ment of  trails  in  the  province.  Since  that 
time,  I  think  the  minister  will  recall,  he 
brought  in  legislation  with  regard  to  trails 
used  by  snowmobiles.  When  is  the  minister 
actually  going  to  bring  in  some  legislation 
to  assist  those  who  are  interested  in  having 
bikeways,  walking  trails,  riding  trails  and 
motorcycle  trails?  When  is  he  going  to  get 
this  legislation  before  us  to  get  some  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
operational  aspects  of  this  programme  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Bemier).  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  will  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Why  doesn't  the  provincial 
secretary  make  the  announcement  then? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  did  the  thinking  on  it. 

An  hon.  member:  The  provincial  secretary 
establishes  the  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
needs  another  education  in  the  responsibilities 
of  the  provincial  secretary,  I  would  be  glad 
to  tell  him.  Where  there  is  an  overlapping 
jurisdiction  as  between  a  number  of  ministries, 
the  co-ordination  is  done  by  the  provincial 
secretary.  The  operational  aspect  of  any 
programme  is  in  the  hands  of  a  particular 
ministry.  In  this  case,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resource.  I  will  make 
sure  my  colleague  gets  notice  of  the  ques- 
tion the  hon.  member  has  asked  and  he 
will  get  a  reply  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  see  that  some  action  does  take  place, 
since  it  is  now  six  months  since  he  announced 
it  would? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  programme  is  well  under  way  and 
my   colleague   will    report   the   action   he  has 

taken. 

Mr.  R.  F.  NLxon:  Time  is  running  out  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Since  his  predecessor,  Bert 
Lawrence- 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  Of  happy  memory. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —who  convened  the  symposium 
on  trails  said  he  would  be  responsible  for 
implementation  of  the  programme,  doesn't 
the  provincial  secretary  think  he  sihould  know 
a  little  more  about  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Bert  could  have  been 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  didn't 
say  I  didn't  know  a  little  more  about  it.  I 
merely  advised  the  hon.  member  which  min*- 
ister  is  responsible  for  putting  the  programme 
into  effect.  If  the  hon.  member  thinks  we 
should  put  it  into  some  other  minister's  hands, 
I  would  suggest  he  ask  my  colleague,  but  I 
am  sure  he  has  it  well  in  hand. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bert  was  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bring  back  Bert  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


HOUSING  ON  ESCARPMENT  LAND 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  his  Housing  Action  Programme 
representative  appeared  at  an  Ontario  Munici- 
pal Board  hearing  in  Hamilton  with  regard  to 
a  developer's  request  for  permission  to  build 
houses  in  the  area  designated  as  escarpment 
land?  Is  there  any  co-ordination  between  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  TEIGA  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  escarpment?  Is  it 
right  that  OHAP-or  AHOP,  I  suppose  it  is- 
takes  precedence  over  the  preservation  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  not 
right  that  AHOP  or  OHAP-actually  AHOP  is 
the  federal  programme  and  OHAP  is  Ontario 
—takes  precedence  over  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment preservation.  It  isn't  right  at  all.  The 
development  that  occurs  within  the  designa- 
tion of  the  planning  area  has  the  same  regu- 
lations as  any  other  development  has.  The 
only  extra  one  is  that  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  has  to  give  its  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  development  sihould 
occur. 

So  the  Treasurer,  being  the  one  who  is 
responsible  for  the  designation  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area,  and  myself,  as  the 
one  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
regulations  and  for  the  hearings  which  take 
place  whenever  an  application  is  turned  down 
—and  those  dealing  with  this  matter  will  be 
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held  in  the  next  few  weeks— have  been  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  to  make  sure  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  and  the  people  with- 
in the  planning  area  are  fully  aw^re  this  gov- 
ernment will  preserve  the  escarpment  area  as 
much  as  possible,  but  some  development  will 
take  place. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Why  would  the  representative  of  the  min- 
ister's programme  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
developer  to  put  forward  positions  pro  devel- 
opment of  very  valuable  land  right  on  the 
face  of  the  escarpment? 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  the  second  instance  of 
this  happening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
all  must  realize  that  our  ministry  is  asked  to 
come  before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  on 
all  kinds  of  hearings.  These  are  not  neces- 
sarily OHAP  matters  only,  but  may  involve  a 
subdivision  dtevelopment  anywhere,  or  even 
a  land  severance.  So  therefore  I  don't  find  it 
very  unusual. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Given  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  land  currently  available  in  Saltfleet  town- 
ship, not  in  the  designated  area,  already 
available  and  serviced;  and  given  there  are 
similar  amounts  of  land  available  in  Hamil- 
ton, why  would  the  minister  even  make 
representation  at  all  on  behalf  of  developers 
on  the  face  of  the  escarpment,  rather  than 
simply  direct  the  Housing  Action  Programme 
to  proceed  within  the  lines  already  desig- 
nated for  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Very  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  were  asked,  no  doubt,  to  appear  before 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce, 

Mr.    Sargent:    To   the   same   minister,    Mr. 
Speaker,    with    regard    to     the    escarpment: 
Why,  in  view  of  the  fact  these  amendments 
are  going  to  cost- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  Welcome. 
Mr.  G.  Nixon:  What's  the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —millions  of  dollars  more, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  plan- 
ning is  going  to  go  down  the  drain— he  hats 
given  the  escarpment  a  blank  cheque- 
Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  were  the  copies  smug- 
gled  out  of  the  meeting  described  as  leaks 


of  great  concern  to  the  government?  Why 
can't  the  minister  supply  these  amendments 
to  the  people  afi^ected? 

Mr.    G.    Nixon:    What   is    the   question? 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  that  member  deaf? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  can't  I  have  a  copy  of 
these  amendments. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  do  they  keep  all  these 
fellows  awake? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  question 
has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Okay,  that's  a  starting  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  just 
waiting  for  the  hon.  member  to  sit  down 
and  I'd  be  happy  to  answer. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  the  minister  understand  the 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  did  have  a  meeting  with 
the  municipalities  that  are  under  the  control 
of  the  regulations  regarding  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment, and  at  that  meeting- 
Mr.   Sargent:   Who   called   the  meeting? 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 
Hon.   Mr.  Irvine:   I   called  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Sargent:  Why? 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  was  the  motivation  for 
it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  minis- 
ter hasn't  completed  his  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  should  recognize  this,  that  this  gov- 
ernment always  tries  to  communicate  with 
the  people  and  this  is  what  we're  doing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  a  lot  of  bull  and  he 
knows  itl 

Mr.    Breithaupt:    Only    some    people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  this  particular  case. 
I  took  the  initiative  of  making  sure  I  had 
input  from  the  locally-elected  leaders  of  thr 
area  that  was  affected.  In  doing  so,  I  had 
the  benefit  of  their  comments  on  what  at 
that  time  I  described  to  them  as  proposed 
draft  regulations,  which  they  actually  were. 
Now  whether  or  not  people  believe  me  that's 
another  matter.   Some   took   them  home  and 
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that's  where  they  made  the  mistake,  because 
they  got  the  idea  those  were  the  final  regu- 
lations; actually  they  weren't  at  that  time, 
nor  are  they  yet,  because  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  regulations  proclaimed. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  is  working 
as  closely  as  possible  with  all  the  people  who 
are  affected,  the  locally-elected  people  and 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission.  The 
development  will  be,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
under  my  control  when  there  is  an  appeal. 
That  is  when  the  Minister  of  Housing  is 
responsible  for  sending  out  a  hearing  oflBcer, 
and  the  hearing  will  be  held  in  a  particular 
area. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  How 
about  the  members  affected? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  does  the  minister  take 
a  township  like  Sarawak,  where  in  the  orig- 
inal plan  they  had  300  ft  leeway,  and  now 
the  whole  township's  under  complete  and 
stringent  control?  The  whole  township  is 
down  the  drain,  really. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  why  does  the  minister 
write  amendments  like  that  when  the  people 
are  going  to  be  put  out  of  business?  Why 
write  stuff  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
the  hon.  member  understands  the— 

Mr.  Good:  I  never  did  understand  it. 

Hoq.    Mr.    Irvine:    —regulations    regarding 
this    development.    What    we    are    doing    is 
promising  regulations- 
Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  doing  away  with  all  the 
planning  boards. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

An  hon.  member:  Listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —which  exempt  certain 
applications  from  having  to  be  granted  ap- 
proval by  the  commission.  When  there  is  an 
application  which  is  not  within  the  exemp- 
tions, then  we  have  to  have  a  hearing  before 
the  commission.  If  the  commission  denies  the 
application,  we  then  have  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure-and  I  am  responsible  for  setting  it 
up. 

Mr.   Sargent:   Never   to  the  OMB— to  the 

minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  That's  exactly  right.  The 
Minister  of  Housing  is  responsible  for  having 
hearing  officers  and  making  certain  a  hearing 
is  held  when  an  appeal  has  been  asked  for 
by  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  SCIENCE 
CENTRE 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism.  In  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  Premier  to  the 
Timmins  city  council  that  he  wasn't  aware 
of  any  of  the  developments  on  the  natural 
resources  centre  for  Timmins,  how  serious  is 
his  ministry  taking  that  report  by  Raymond 
Moriyama?  Is  he  going  to  make  a  decision  if 
the  land  can  be  acquired  to  go  ahead  with 
this  project? 

Mr.  Havrot:  It's  another  one  of  those  grand- 
stand shots. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  If  so,  what  kind  of  a  time- 
frame is  he  thinking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  so  there  is  no  misunderstanding. 
What  I  think  I  said  to  the  Tinmiins  council 
was  that  I  was  not  aware  of  what  they  had 
said  to  me,  but  that  there  was  $8.5  million 
aheady  allocated  or  sitting  at  Queen  s  Park 
for  the  development  of  this  particular  facility. 
I  don't  think  I  told  them  I  was  unaware  of 
a  suggestion  with  respect  to  a  form  of 
museum  in  that  area.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
$8.5  million. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  wasn't  there,  so  I  didn't 
hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  trying  to  help.  I'm  not 
trying  to  be  argumentative. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Did  the  Premier  offer  the  mayor 
of  Timmins,  L.  Del  Villano,  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  didn't. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Premier 
so  graciously  clarified  things,  I  still  am  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  and  wonder  if  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  would  say 
what  kind  of  plans  he  has  to  deal  with  the 
Moriyama  report,  and  what  time-frame  he  is 
thinking  about  in  proceeding  with  some  kind 
of  plan  in  the  northeast? 
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Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  the  member  would  check  the  answer  that 
was  given  to  him  about  a  week  or  10  days 
ago,  on  exactly  the  same  question,  he  will 
note  that  I  said  that  the  decision  relating  to 
further  advancement  of  the  plan  of  a  natural 
science  centre  or  resource  centre  in  Timmins, 
was  predicated  on  what  Timmins  was  going 
to  do  in  relation  to  the  land  they  sold  off, 
which  was  the  site  used  in  the  original  deter- 
mination of  the  location  of  the  programme. 
That  decision  has  not  been  relayed  back  to 
us,  even  though  we've  asked  two  or  three 
times.  I've  spoken  with  the  mayor  of  Tim- 
mins relating  to  that  particular  subject,  with 
no  answer  as  to  exactly  what  the  municipal 
council  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Del  Villano  can't  make  up  his 
mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  they  do  not  decide 
to  purchase  back  the  land— and  I  think  I  de- 
scribed this  to  the  hon.  member  the  last 
time— they  will  have  to  reassess  the  entire 
project,  because  it  will  have  to  be  located  in 
some  other  part  of  the  city  of  Timmins. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Samia. 


HOLMES  FOUNDRY  STRIKE  AT  SARNIA 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour.  Could  the  minister 
advise  what  initiatives  his  ministry  is  taking 
in  connection  with  the  prolonged  strike  be- 
tween the  United  Auto  Workers  and  Holmes 
Foundry  at  Samia? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  My  information  on  that 
strike,  sir,  is  that  Mr.  Howells  of  our  minis- 
try met  with  the  parties  on  May  8.  I  don't 
know  how  successful  he  was.  As  the  member 
knows,  they  have  been  out  since  April  7;  but 
the  last  meeting  was  May  8.  I  have  not  yet 
had  a  report  on  that.  I  will  get  one,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


ENVIRONMENT  ASSESSMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  a  time-frame  question  of  the 
Premier,  who  has  just  left  since  I  stood  up. 
Perhaps  I  could  ask  it  of  the  House  leader. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  a  funny  one. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  was  afraid  of  the  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside;  that's  why  he  left. 


Mr.  Burr:  I  have  questions  of  four  other 
ministers,  but  they're  not  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Is  there  a  question? 

Mr.  Burr:  When  can  we  expect  Bill  14,  the 
Environment  Assessment  Act,  to  be  discussed 
for  second  reading  in  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Very  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

HYDRO  BLOCK 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing:  Is  the 
Minister  of  Housing  able  at  this  time  to  ad- 
vise us  as  to  government  policy  relating  to 
the  Hydro  block?  Is  the  government  consider- 
ing selling  any  of  that  land  on  the  open 
market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  asked  me  that  question  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  said  I  would  be  back.  I'm  sorry 
I  don't  have  a  definitive  answer,  except  to 
say  to  her  that  the  board  of  OHC  considered 
various  proposals  last  week.  I  will  be  taking 
a  proposal  to  Management  Board  next  Tues- 
day and  after  that  to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

INDIAN  FRIENDSHIP  CENTRE  CAMP 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development:  Does  the 
minister  recall  two  years  ago  that  we  accom- 
panied one  another  to  an  excellent  camp- 
ground about  40  miles  up  the  Spruce  River 
road,  northeast  of  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay? 

Mr.  Deans:  Take  it  easy. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Does  she  recall  how  impressed 
she  was  with  the  camp? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Does  she  recall  how  impressed 
she  was  with  the  camp  being  operated  by 
people  associated  with  the  Thunder  Bay 
Indian  Friendship  Centre?  Does  she  recall 
saying  she  thought  it  was  a  worthwhile 
undertaking  and  she  would  continue  to  sup- 
port its  endeavours? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Remembers  it  clearly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There's  an  example  of  whisper- 
ing sweet  nothings. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Will  she  look  into  the  reasons 
why  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
has  withdrawn  financial- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Stokes:    Cut    it    out!    I'm    in   enough 

trouble  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Will  she  look  into  the  reasons 
why  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
has  withdrawn  financial  support  from  that 
worthwhile  project? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you  to  the  member,  yes,  I  recall  that  day 
very  well. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  she  recall? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  And  I  thought  gentlemen 
didn't  tell.  I  was  impressed  with  the  pro- 
gramme and  I  will  look  into  the  matter  of 

support. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The   member  for  Waterloo 

North. 


OMB  APPROVAL  OF  MUNICIPAL 
FINANCING 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  provincial  Treasurer  arising 
out  of  his  statement  in  the  budget  that  he 
had  asked  the  OMB  to  review  debenture 
applications  by  municipalities,  to  look  into 
them.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  acute 
concern  he  is  causing  municipal  councils, 
that  OMB  will  go  beyond  its  traditional  role 
of  setting  limits  on  debentures  and  will  now 
make  the  actual  selection  of  which  projects 
will  proceed,  something  which  should  be 
certainly  left  to  the  authority  of  the  munici- 
palities? 

Mr.  Roy:   How's  that  for  local  autonomy? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
so  sure  I  entirely  agree  with  this.  I  don't 
think  we  are  in  traditional  times.  We  happen 
to  be  in  times  which  I  think  call  for  restraint 
and  constraint;  perhaps  the  situation  was  a 
little  different  in  traditional  times  as  opposed 
to  what  has  gone  on. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Like  the  budget. 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  However,  I  know  the 
board  is  meeting  vdth  a  number  of  munici- 
palities and  I  think  a  number  of  problems  are 
being  sorted  away. 

Mr.  Good:  A  supplementary;  Mr.  Speaker: 
Certainly  we  are  not  in  traditional  times. 
Everybody  knows  the  govenmient  has  over- 
spent by  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Good:  Why  does  the  Treasurer  force 
on  the  municipalities  conditions  of  his  making 
when  they  should  be  the  sole  authority  to  set 
their  own  priorities? 

Mr.  Roy:  Right. 

Mr.  Good:  Maybe  he  should  have  the 
authority  to  set  the  limits,  but  he  should  not 
be  meddling  with  the  priorities. 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  is  his  restraint? 

Mr.  Good:  Will  he  reconsider  this  whole 
matter? 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  is  his  restraint? 

An  hon.  member:  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Good:  He  said  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

HYDRO  BLOCK 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  minister 
explain  why  after  two  years  of  government 
ministers  blaming  municipalities  for  rejecting 
public  housing,  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  has 
rejected  the  Hydro  block  plans  here  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  with  the  statement:  "It  is  the 
intent  of  Ontario  Housing  to  provide  housing 
for  all  the  people  of  Ontario,  not  just  those 
of  low  income"?  Could  the  minister  give  an 
assurance  to  the  House  that  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  area,  including  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  to  have  public 
housing  in  that  area  would  be  respected 
rather  than  rejected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
whether  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  was 
listening  to  the  reply  I  gave  the  member  for 
St.  George. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  was  getting  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  I'm  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  any  event  I  said  I 
would  have  a  tentative  answer,  I  hoped,  from 
Management     Board     next     Tuesday;     from 
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there  it  goes  to  cabinet  and  I'll  bring  it  before 
the  House  after  that 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   member   f^r   WindSor- 
Walkerville. 


TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  AMATEUR 
SPORT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Revenue.  Is  the  minister  con- 
sidering co-operating  with  his  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr. 
Welch),  who  is  concerned  with  fitness  and 
amateur  sport  as  well  as  recreation,  and 
giving  sales  tax  exemption  certificates  to  ama- 
teur sports  organizations  recognized  by  the 
province,  so  they  could  prepare  themselves 
better  for  the  Ontario  Games,  and  then  the 
other  ensuing  games,  by  the  remission  of  sales 
tax? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  question  of  sales  tax 
exemption  certificates  in  areas  like  this  has 
been  one  I  have  had  under  investigation,  I 
guess  since  the  day  I  came  on  the  scene  as 
Minister  of  Revenue  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture and  Recreation,  in  which  they  are  better 
able,  I  believe,  to  assess  the  merits  of  the 
various  applications  for  special  consideration 
and  for  grants  and  the  like,  I  expect  that  my 
ministry  will  be  leaving  that  kind  of  thing 
more  in  the  hand  of  the  Minister  of  Cultm-e 
and  Recreation.  Yes,  there  vdll  be  co-opera- 
tion between  us,  of  course.  I  think,  though, 
we  are  tending  more  in  the  direction  of  less 
exemptions  from  payment  of  taxes,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  in  the  direction  of  direct 
grants  rather  than  exemptions  from  charges 
for  retail  s'ales  tax  on  admissions,  since  the 
latter  at  the  very  best  are  diflScult  to  assess 
in  terms  of  their  worth  to  the  group  and  the 
assistance  they  represent  in  achieving  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  74,  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  Act, 
1975. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Is  the 
minister  telling  us  things  aren't  grinding  to  a 
halt  around  here? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  No,  this  is  a  very 
important  bill  I  want  to  tell  the  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  I  think,  is 
to  standardize  the  procedure  that  has  been 
in  practice  by  certain  Legion  branches  across 
the  province  when  they  buy  or  dispose  of  or 
mortgage  their  property.  The  action  must  be 
done  after  a  resolution  has  been  sent  out  to 
members  10  days  prior  to  a  special  or  regular 
meeting.  Then  a  vote  must  be  taken  and 
carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  those 
in  good  standing,  present  and  voting,  before 
any  action  can  be  taken  by  the  executive  of 
a  Legion  branch  to  mortgage,  buy  or  dispose 
of  property. 

I  checked  with  my  own  branch  in  Waterloo 
and  I  find  out  that  this  is  exactly  the  pro- 
cedure they  carried  out  in  1969  when  they 
added  a  large  addition  and  put  on  a  healthy 
mortgage  on  the  branch.  It  is  something  that 
has  been  done  in  practice.  It  is  now  regular- 
ized in  legislation.  Provincial  Command  with 
its  buildings  here  in  Toronto  and  Dominion 
Command  with  its  buildings  in  Ottawa,  I 
understand,  would  have  to  follow  the  same 
procedure  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  execu- 
tive bodies  of  those  commands. 

We  would  support  the  bill.  From  the  small 
amount  of  research  I  have  done  on  it  with 
my  own  branch,  I  find  it  is  a  good  thing  if 
all  branches  are  brought  under  this  common 
procedure. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  My  understand- 
ing from  what  the  minister  said  at  the  time  he 
introduced  the  bill  was  that  this  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Legion.  We 
are  quite  happy  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  a 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  There  is  really  nothing 
to  reply  to,  only  to  say  that  what  has  been 
said  is  correct.  The  explanatory  note  is  exactly 
the  way  it  is,  as  was  explained  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North.  It  has  been  a  re- 
quest from  the  Legion  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time.  This  bill  then  comes  before 
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us   to   regularize    the   procedures    that   have 
been  accepted  in  the  past. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  74,  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  Act, 
1975. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Beckett,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
McKeough,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
68,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  I  have 
read  this  bill  and  I  don't  think  it  really  has 
a  particular  principle.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
more  convenient  for  the  bill  to  go  to  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  and  it  could  be  dealt 
with  on  various  points  as  they  may  come  up 
a1  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  My  colleague  is  going  to  speak 
to  this  bill,  but  I'm  not  absolutely  clear  why 
this  bill  didn't  go  before  the  private  bills 
committee— it  would  have  seemed  to  me  that 
that  would  have  been  the  appropriate  place 
—or  why  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  isn't 
dealt  with  outside  the  Legislature  at  all, 
because  it  deals  with  any  number  of  matters 
which  appeared  in  other  private  legislation 
rather  than  public  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  answer,  of  course,  if  I 
may  interrupt,  is  that  the  private  bills  go  to 
that  committee,  not  this.  This  is  a  public 
bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bill  itself  is  routine 
and  we  have  no  particular  objections  to  it. 


One  might  even  express  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
the  vaunting  ambition  of  the  Metro  chair- 
man led  to  a  recycling  of  the  CNE  stadium 
into  a  baseball  park  rather  than  the  creation 
of  some  multi-zillion-dollar  colossus  such  as 
has  been  built  in  cities  like  New  Orleans. 
The  fact  is  that  we've  got  a  new  stadium, 
or  are  getting  a  new  stadium,  on  much  more 
reasonable  terms  than  if  the  grandiose  am- 
bitions of  all  those  concerned  originally  had 
been  satisfied. 

There  is  a  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
doesn't  really  pertain  to  the  bill  directly 
but  pertains  to  it  indirectly.  The  bill  per- 
mits a  slightly  wider  marketing  of  debentures 
by  the  metropolitan  corporation  because  it 
allows  the  sale  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  de- 
bentures to  the  nations  outside  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Canada,  which  presimaably 
means  the  Arabs,  since  they  are  the  only 
other  ones  who  have  any  money  these  days. 

The  problem  is  very  simply  the  fact  that  the 
balance  of  borrowing  as  between  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  its  constituent  municipalities  is 
away  out  of  whack.  Granted  that  Metro 
borrows  on  behalf  of  the  area  municipalities, 
but  the  capital  expenditures  which  underlie 
those  seem  to  be  priorized  or  determined  by 
the  metropolitan  corporation  and  there  is 
no  sense  of  leaving  that  kind  of  fiscal  power 
down  to  the  local  level. 

Before  you  interrupt  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  think  that  is  particularly  in  direct  line 
with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  at  least 
I  thought  the  occasion  was  worth  taking  to 
point  it  out.  We  are,  in  this  bill,  further 
confirming  the  fiscal  grip  which  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  used  in  order  to  centralize 
power  at  the  upper  tier  of  regional  govern- 
ment here  in  Toronto. 

I  think  it's  interesting  that  the  government 
resisted  violently— the  member  for  Brantford 
(Mr.  Beckett)  was  the  instigator  or  the  agent 
—an  increase  of  one  or  two  people  in  the 
hydro  commission— I  thnk  it  was  when  that 
was  before  the  private  bills  committee— and 
the  city  of  Toronto's  hydro  commission  is  will- 
ing to  greatly  expand  the  borrowing  power  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  by  giving  it  access  to 
petrodollars  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  comment  on  this?  The  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  There 
is  really  no  principle  in  this  bill  so  there  is 
nothing  to  address  oneself  to.  That  it  changes 
the  late  payment  of  water  charges  from  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  per  month  to  12  per 
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cent  a  year  is  hardly  something  of  momentous 
importance. 

There  is  only  one  comment  I  want  to  make 
and  I  suppose  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  make  it.  When  the  province  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  Metro  on  the  establishment  of 
the  exhibition  stadium,  one  thing  I  could  not 
understand  is  this:  When  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  move  30,000  people  at  a  football 
game  out  of  the  stadium  as  it  has  existed 
up  to  now,  how  in  the  world  are  they  going 
to  move  twice  that  many  people  under  the 
same  traflBc  conditions  in  the  new  stadium?  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  understand  it. 

How  the  provincial  authorities  and  the 
Metro  authorities  were  able  to  rationalize  it 
in  their  minds  to  make  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  vidth  the  stadium,  I  will  never  imder- 
stand.  However,  the  government  decided  to 
do  this— and  I  suppose  a  stadium  here  is 
better  than  a  stadium  nowhere. 

I  still  think  the  place  to  have  put  the 
stadium  is  where  the  Spadina  subway  is  go- 
ing to  end,  so  that  the  Spadina  subway  could 
have  some  rationale.  Other  than  ending  at  a 
stadium,  it  has  no  rationale  at  all.  Running 
through  an  area  with  a  population  density 
of  about  35  people  j>er  acre  is  a  way  that  a 
subway  system  is  going  to  go  broke  pretty 
quickly. 

So  I  think  I  would  like  to  state  this  point 
right  now  on  the  matter  of  section  4,  with 
respect  to  the  exhibition  stadium.  As  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  bill  is  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  pvuely  routine.  Ovu"  party  will  support 
the  bill  because  there's  nothing  else  to  it  of 
great  momentous  import. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  comments  on  this 
bill?  If  not,  does  the  hon.  parliamentary 
assistant  wish  to  reply? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  it  diflBcult  to  reply  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  don't  believe  any  specific  questions 
were  asked.  There  were  statements  of  opinion 
given  by  the  various  members,  but  I  believe 
they  do  support  the  principle  of  this  bill.  If 
there  are  any  specific  questions,  I  would 
attempt  to  answer  them. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  OTdered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 


Bill  68,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr,  Beckett,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
McKeough,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  69, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Elections 
Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  which  is  somewhat  related  though 
not  directly  involved  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Act,  we  passed  a  section  which  precluded  any 
person  from  being  able  to  hold  office  both  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  as  a  cit\' 
councillor.  I  realize  it  isn't  contained  here, 
but  I'm  trying  to  find  out,  to  question  why 
that  portion  was  never  proclaimed.  This  is 
dealing  with  the  right  of  the  minister  to  re- 
quire that  there  be  an  election  under  certain 
circumstances  within  local  boards  or  munic- 
ipalities. 

They're  not  related  directly,  but  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  might  be  the  need  for  an 
election  within  a  municipality  vrould  be  that 
a  member  of  a  municipal  council  may  well 
run  for  the  legislative  assembly  and  be 
elected.  We  have  a  section  which  doesn't 
allow  a  member  to  sit  in  both  the  legislative 
assembly  and  the  council,  but  it  hasn't  been 
proclaimed.  I  wonder  if  this  minister,  on  be- 
half of  the  ministry,  might  be  able  to  inform 
us  as  to  the  reason  why  that  has  not  yet 
happened? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  members  wish  to 
comment  on  this?  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  about  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  section  whereby,  if  a 
council  of  any  municipality  or  a  local  board 
is  unable  for  a  period  of  two  months  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  council,  the  minister  may 
ihave  an  election  of  a  whole  new  council. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  reason  for  this.  But 
it  could  be  we  have  a  reeve,  a  deputy  reeve 
and,  we'll  say,  three  members  of  council.  For 
some  reason  these  three  members  of  council 
cannot  attend  the  meetings.  Perhaps  one  has 
been  sentenced  to  jail,  and  one  may  have 
been  sentenced  to  the  Legislature,  and  the 
other  one  may  be  in  the  hospital.  But  why 
would  the  elections  have  to  cover  the  reeve 
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and  the  deputy  reeve,  for  example,  as  well 
as  the  three  vacant  seats? 

I  just  don't  understand  why  the  members 
who  have  fulfilled  their  duties  should  have 
to  run  again  because  of  the  incidents  that 
happened  to  the  other  members  of  the 
municipality  or  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Merci,  M.  I'Orateur.  J'aime- 
rais  souhaiter  la  bienvenue  a  ce  bill  parce 
que  le  principe  a  ete  enfin  accepte  que  le 
frangais  peut-etre  utilise  aux  elections  munici- 
pales  de  la  meme  fagon  que  I'anglais.  Cela  n'a 
pris  qu'une  centaine  d'annees  pour  le  gou- 
vernement  d^accepter  que  le  frangais  ait  des 
droits  egaux  dans  les  municipalites  bilin'gues 
dans  la  province  de  1' Ontario. 

J'aimerais  preciser  que  la  situation  a  Ot- 
tawa etait  la  suivante:  au  cours  de  I'election 
de  1972,  il  y  a  une  election  avec  regle- 
ments,  scrutin,  etc.,  tout  s'est  deroule  dans 
les  deux  langues.  Mais  dans  la  demiere  elec- 
tion en  decembre  1974  tout  s'est  deroule 
seulement  en  anglais. 

La  ville  d'Ottawa  etait  prete  a  payer  pour 
la  traduction  des  documents  de  I'election;  elle 
etait  prete  a  preparer  la  scrutin  et  tout  ce 
qui  etait  necessaire  pour  avoir  une  election 
bilingue  puisque  un  quart  de  la  population 
de  la  ville  d'Ottawa  est  de  langue  frangaise. 
Mais  ils  ont  demande  I'opinion  du  procureur 
general  ou  de  I'avocat  general  de  la  province 
et  il  leur  a  repondu  qu'il  n'y  avait  aucune 
disposition  dans  les  reglements  de  la  province 
pour  permettre  une  election  dans  les  deux 
langues.  II  leur  a  dit  que  pour  arriver  a 
minimiser  les  objections  possibles  a  la  forme 
de  scrutin,  il  etait  necessaire  d'avoir  une  elec- 
tion seulement  en  anglais.  C'est  ce  qui  s'est 
passe  a  Ottawa,  ville  parfaitement  capable  de 
conduire  son  election  en  fran^ais  et  en 
anglais. 

Dans  Test  de  I'Ontario  nous  avons  des 
municipalites  ou  80  a  90  pour  cent  de  la 
population  est  de  langue  frangaise.  Mais  ils 
ont  toujours  ete  obliges  d'avoir  leurs  elections 
en  anglais.  La  situation  commence  a  changer 
mais  je  dirais  que  la  raison  pour  laquelle 
cela  change  a  ete  la  pression  continue  mise 
sur  le  gouvemement  par  les  organismes 
franco-ontariens  de  cette  province.  Ce  n'est 
pas  a  cause  d'une  politique  determinee  du 
gouvemement.  En  effet  le  gouvemement  a 
resiste  a  toute  opportunite  de  donner  aux 
franco-ontariens  leurs  droits  linguistiques 
egaux  a  ceux  des  anglophones  de  la  province. 

J'ai  aussi  d'autres  questions  sur  les  for- 
mules    d'inscription    pour    les    certificats    de 


conduite  pour  les  chauffeur  dan  la  province. 
On  a  vu  I'autre  jour  que  dans  I'espace  de 
quelques  mois  il  a  ete  possible  pour  le  gouv- 
emement de  mettre  sur  les  formules  de 
chauffeurs  une  petite  addition  pour  permettre 
aux  gens  de  faire  don  de  leur  coeur,  de 
leiu-s  yeux  ou  d'autres  organes  de  leur  corps. 
Cela  ete  possible  dans  I'espace  de  peut-etre 
cinq   ou   six   mois.    Pas   de   probleme. 

Mais  quand  il  est  question  de  I'inscription 
des  vehicules  et  quand  on  a  demande  une 
inscription  bilingue  qui  reconnaitrait  les 
droits  des  franco-ontariens  d'avoir  leur  in- 
scription en  frangais,  le  ministre  a  resiste. 
II  a  dit,  et  je  cite,  que  toutes  les  formules 
avaient  ete  preparees  dans  levu:  forme  ac- 
tuelle  pour  une  duree  de  cinq  annees.  Apres 
cette  periode  de  cinq  ans,  M.  I'Orateur,  on 
etait  pret  a  considerer  un  changement. 

Pour  les  francophones  on  considere  un 
changement  seulement  apres  cinq  ans.  Pour 
ceux  qui  veulent  faire  done  de  leurs  organes 
on  fait  les  changements  dans  I'espace  de 
cinq  mois.  Evidemment  il  y  a  une  discrimi- 
nation contre  les  franco-ontariens  dans  toutes 
les  politiques  de  ce  gouvemement.  On  se 
demande  si  le  ministere  est  pret  a  accepter 
le  droit  d'avoir  les  livres  de  la  municipalite 
en  frangais  et  pas  strictement  en  anglais.  On 
se  demande  si  c'est  possible  pour  les  gens 
d'avoir  des  reunions  qui  sont  tenues  seule- 
ment en  frangais,  au  lieu  qu'en  anglais 
seulement,  ou  en  anglais  et  en  frangais. 

Si  vous  etes  prets  a  accepter  cela,  on  ver- 
rait  le  commencement  du  bilinguisme  dans 
la  province  d'Ontario.  Si  on  accepte  pour 
les  certificats  de  naissance  et  de  deces,  les 
certificats  de  chauffeurs,  les  certificats  d'in- 
scription de  vehicules,  toute  la  documenta- 
tion publique  commune  donnee  aux  700,000 
franco-ontariens  de  cette  province,  que  cela 
soit  en  frangais  et  aussi  en  anglais,  alors  la 
vous  aurez  un  vrai  changement  de  politique 
de  la  part  du  gouvemement. 

Dans  ce  cas,  M.  I'Orateur,  la  proposition 
d'accepter  le  frangais  au  scrutin  municipal 
a  ete  adoptee  par  I'association  des  municipali- 
tes de  I'Ontario.  C'est  seulement  apres  la 
pression  de  cette  association  et  toute  la  pres- 
sion mise  sur  le  gouvemement  qu'on  a 
effectue  ce  changement.  Evidemment  le 
changement  est  bienvenu,  j'espere  que  c'est  le 
commencement  de  toute  une  nouvelle  poli- 
tique mais  je  crains  que  ce  soit  une  manifes- 
tation isolee  envers  les  franco-ontariens  et 
pas  un  commencement  de  vrai  changement 
de  politique. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill. 
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Mr.  Givens:  The  official  opposition  wel- 
comes the  involvement  of  the  principle  of 
extending  the  feature  of  bilingualism  into 
the  Act  by  requiring  the  forms  to  be  in  both 
the  English  and  French  languages. 

As  far  as  subsections  2  and  3  of  section 
117  here  go,  the  Act  contemplates  the  possi- 
bility of  certain  eventualities  taking  place. 
I  would  like  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
tell  me  under  what  circumstances  a  con- 
dition such  as  that  envisaged  under  sub- 
section 2  can  take  place?  Would  he  kindly 
tell  me  under  what  circumstances  that  can 
possibly  take  place,  outside  of  a  case  where 
a  whole  array  of  members  is  elected  to  higher 
office,  assuming  the  office  up  here  is  consid- 
ered a  higher  office?  Where  has  there  been 
an  instance  in  any  municipality  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  where  a  quorum  has  failed  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  several  members  have 
been  elected  to  the  provincial  Legislature? 

Incidentally,  with  a  certain  announcement 
that  was  made  today,  Mr.  Speaker— and  this 
isn't  speaking  to  the  bill— I  regret  that  in 
another  Act  that  was  passed  in  this  Legisla- 
ture municipal  candidates  are  permitted  to 
nm  for  the  provincial  Legislature  without 
having  to  resign  their  position,  whereas  we 
have  to  go  under  the  gun.  One  can  run  for 
the  provincial  Legislature  and  still  retain  his 
municipal  position  and,  if  he  loses,  he  still 
retains  his  municipal  position.  But  if  one  is 
a  member  of  the  provincial  Legislature  and 
loses,  he  has  had  it.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

I  think  a  man  or  woman  should  have  to 
fish  or  cut  bait.  If  one  decides  to  run  for 
higher  office,  when  the  day  of  official  nomi- 
nation comes  about  he  should  have  to  resign 
whatever  official  position  he  holds  and  decide 
that  that  is  the  office  he  is  risking  his  political 
career  for  and  run  for  it  regardless.  If  he 
wins,  he  wins,  and  if  he  loses,  he  loses. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  The  member 
won't  get  any  candidates  that  way. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Kerr:  The  member's  party  is  having 
trouble  now. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  did  that.  I  resigned  my 
federal  seat.  One  has  to  do  that  when  he  runs 
for  federal  office  and  is  in  the  provincial 
House,  and  he  has  to  do  that  here  ii  he  runs 
for  provincial  office  while  in  the  federal 
House.  Allan  Lawrence  had  to  do  that  when 
he  decided  to  run  federally.  One  has  to  do 
that  when  he  runs  from  here  to  there  and  he 
has  to  do  that  when  he  runs  federally  and 
provincially. 


Mr.  K^r:  One  shouldn't  leave  here. 

Mr.  Givens:  Oh,  well,  one  shouldn't  leave 
here.  Anyway,  I  think  that  was  the  wrong 
principle  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walker  ville): 
Bill  Allen  left. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  just  thought  I  would  men- 
tion that  in  passing.  With  that  reservation, 
and  if  the  hon.  member  will  be  good  enough 
to  answer  the  query  that  I  asked  about  sub- 
section 2,  the  official  opposition  will  support 
Bill  69. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  speaking  to  this  Municipal  Elec- 
tions Act  amendment,  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  this  Act  doesn't  contain  in  it  a  couple 
of  the  other  very  important  things  which,  to 
a  fair  degree,  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental AflFairs  has  declared  himself  in  favour 
of.  Having  brought  an  Act  before  us  which 
does  makes  some  slight  changes  in  the  Munic- 
ipal Elections  Act,  it's  disappointing  that 
there  isn't  in  this  Act  a  shift  of  the  normal 
municipal  election  date  to  an  earlier  time  of 
the  year,  to  which  the  senior  minister  indi- 
cated he  was  in  favour. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  chief  electoral  officer  of  the  munici- 
pality to  declare  an  emergency  has  arisen 
and  postpone  the  date  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tion. Such  things  would  have  been  very  help- 
ful at  the  time  of  the  normal  municipal  elec- 
tions when  they  occurred  last  December  in 
the  city  of  Windsor,  when  we  got  more  snow 
on  the  weekend  immediately  preceding  the 
election  than  we  normally  get  in  a  three-year 
period.  I'm  very  disappointed  it  has  not 
occurred  in  this  Act,  where  we're  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  Act  itself,  I  too  am 
rather  interested  in  the  parliamentary  assis>- 
tant's  comments  as  to  why  one  would  have 
to  re-elect  the  entire  council  if  one  has  de- 
clared a  vacancy  because  of  the  inability  to 
obtain  a  quorum.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  seats  of  those  members  who  had  con- 
scientiously turned  out  for  each  of  those 
meetings  and  would  have  been  part  of  any 
quorum  had  another  couple  of  people  joinea, 
would  necessarily  be  declared  vacant.  I 
wonder  if  the  regulations  will  cover  this 
possibihty  so  that  some  may  retain  their  seats, 
those  who  have  been  recorded  as  attending 
and  trying  to  do  their  public  duty,  as  opposed 
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to  their  being  declared  vacant  and  having  to 
run  again  for  those  seats. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Municipal  Elections  Act,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  express  disappointment  at  the  fact 
that  the  government  hasn't  looked  into  the 
Windsor  situation  carefully  enough  and  come 
down  with  legislation  that  could,  once  and 
for  all,  resolve  that  problem. 

I  know  the  member  piloting  the  bill 
through  is  aware  of  the  inclement  weather 
we  had  on  the  day  of  the  election  and  the 
fact  that  the  election  really  should  have  been 
postponed.  But  the  authority  to  postpone  that 
election  should  be  clear  cut  in  the  Act,  so 
that  the  city  clerk  or  the  chief  electoral 
officer  in  the  municipality  could  have  made 
that  decision  in  sufficient  time  to  alert  every- 
one. As  it  is,  the  results  of  that  election  are 
before  the  courts  and  may  end  up  with  a 
rerun  of  that  election  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  municipality  as  well  as  to  the  various 
candidates  who  are  going  to  partake  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  an  elective  office. 

I  think  the  ministry  has  been  a  little  lax 
in  not  resolving  that  problem  in  this  piece 
of  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  far  as  chang- 
ing the  election  day,  rather  than  having  it- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
should  be  discussing  this  particular  bill  and 
not  some  other  bill. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
talking  to  it,  because  this  can  involve  the 
municipality  of  Pelee  Island,  that  is  adversely 
affected  as  a  result  of  resignations  there. 
Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  want  to  re- 
solve a  lot  of  the  problems,  especially 
weather  problems,  then  you  can  resolve  them 
by  selecting  another  month  rather  than  the 
month  of  December  for  municipal  elections. 
I  hope  the  member  piloting  the  bill  through 
will  take  into  consideration  the  comments 
I've  made,  and,  possibly  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  introduce  legislation  that  could 
resolve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  hon. 
members  who  wish  to  speak  to  this?  If  not, 
the  hon.  parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Wentworth  asked  for  the  reasons  for  the 
election.  The  same  question  was  asked  by 
many  of  the  members  opposite  who  were 
speaking  to  this  bill.  I  will  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  various  sections. 


Section  1  is  regarding  the  bilingual  ques- 
tion of  the  ballot.  I  believe  all  members  in- 
dicated their  support  for  that. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Isn't  the 
parliamentary  assistant  going  to  answer  in 
French,  like  the  member  who  spoke  in 
French? 

Mr.  Beckett:  Merci. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Oui. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Is  he 
going  to  answer  in  French? 

Mr.  Beckett:  In  the  second  clause,  "in  the 
event  that  the  council,"  and  so  forth,  con- 
cern was  expressed  as  to  what  the  circum- 
stances were  which  would  cause  these 
vacancies.  It  could  be  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  features;  some  of  them  could 
be  deaths;  some  could  be  resignations;  some 
could  be  a  failure  to  qualify.  It's  for  these 
reasons  and  in  particular  the  situation  as 
mentioned  by  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville— Pelee  Island,  I  believe,  is  a 
terrific  example.  The  only  difference,  I  would 
say,  is  it's  my  understanding  that  the  prob- 
lem there  was  not  that  people  resigned  but 
they  failed  to  qualify,  which  I  admit  comes 
to  the  same  result. 

There  was  another  question— I  don't  be- 
lieve the  matter  raised  by  the  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill  is  considered  to  be  merely 
a  reason  here.  It's  one  of  the  many  con- 
siderations but  I  would  be  the  first  one  to 
admit  this  does  not  cover  the  problem  he 
spoke  of— of  moving  from  the  federal  level 
to  the  provincial  level  and  vice  versa.  This  is 
designed  more  for  the  situation  in  which 
there  could  be  a  combination  of  deaths, 
resignations  or  failure  to  qualify. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order. 
I  think  the  parliamentary  assistant  has 
neglected  to  answer  the  question  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West  and  I  raised  about  why 
the  whole  council  needs  to  be  re-elected  or 
elected. 

Mr.  Beckett:  I  apologize,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  my  understanding  there  would  be  diffi- 
culties in  coming  to  a  finality  because  we're 
talking  in  terms  of  a  quorum  for  two  months. 
If  there  were  someone  who  decided  to  stay 
away  for  the  first  period  of  time,  for  example, 
and  there  was  a  death  later  on,  etc.  there 
would  be  continual  confusion  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  municipality.  The  suggestion 
here  is  that  in  the  event  there  is  a  lack  of 
quorum  for  two  months  there  should  be  a 
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whole    new    election    to    clarify    the    whole 
matter. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
blU. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1972. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that  this 
House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  die  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  woxdd  appear  we  have  a 
little  time  to  peruse  the  budget  and  a  few 
other  items  I  may  wish  to  talk  on.  Since  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  particular  rush  of 
legislative  business  at  thi^'  time,  I  suppose  it 
is  a  good  opportunity  to  go  into  some  of 
these  items. 

The  budget,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
no  doubt  what  you  would  call  a  short-term 
budget  vdth  items  put  in  such  as  the  lower- 
ing of  the  sales  tax  from  seven  to  five  per 
cent  for  only  the  balance  of  this  year  and 
the  home  ovmership  grant  up  to  Dec.  31  as 
well.  These,  of  course,  are  supposed  to  be  a 
stimulant  to  the  economy  although  I  would 
suppose  we  would  also  have  to  have  a 
stimulant  in  an  election  year. 

Of  course,  any  budget  brought  down  in 
an  election  year  can  be  called  an  election 
budget.  However,  this  one  is  probably  more 
so  because  most  election  budgets  don't  neces- 
sarily go  for  one  year.  That  s  why  this  one 
shows  up  a  little  more  than  usual  when  it 
cuts  olF  at  Dec.  31. 

We  have  got  to  almost  assume  then  that 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  will  not  be  using  his 
prerogative  of  going  to  the  fifth  year  of  the 
life  of  the  Legislature,  which  he  can  do 
under  our  electoral  system.  It  would  appear 
that  he  must  intend  to  go  to  the  people  in 
1975.  However,  I  think  that  he  could  hang 
on— arwl  maybe  this  is  not  the  exact  word, 
but  it  is  used  in  some  areas  when  Premiers 


hang  on  for  some  time.  I  guess  he  could  go 
until  1977  if  you  get  right  down  into  me 
nitty-gritty  of  the  law,  which  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  do. 

I,  of  course,  have  been  one  of  those  pre- 
dicting that  we  will  be  on  the  campaign  trail 
a  week  from  today.  However,  that  is  just  a 
guess  and  I  don't  have  anything  to  back  it 
up.  I  don't  have  anyone  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Premier  to  advise  me  on  what  he  is 
doing. 

The  budget  is  very  much  a  one-year  budget 
and  it  makes  one  think  that  he  will  go  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  As  the  fellows  in  the  black- 
smith business  say:  "It's  time  to  hit  it,  when 
it's  hot." 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  number 
of  items  to  speak  on,  and  each  item  will  be 
quite  brief.  I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
Throne  Speech  in  March,  I  think,  and  took 
a  little  longer  than  usual.  I  am  reluctant  to 
take  too  long,  because  at  some  of  the  meet- 
ings at  which  I  speak  to  the  people  on  what 
goes  on  in  the  Legislature,  I  tell  them  that 
without  controls  on  how  long  people  can 
speak  on  certain  items  and  at  certain  times, 
I  think  it  degrades  the  Legislature.  I  think 
when  people  come  in  arxi  see  that  we  don  t 
even  have  a  quorum— and  probably  we  don't 
now.  At  this  very  time  I  am  sure  we  don't. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  No,  we  don't. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Howe\'er,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  really  can  expect  someone  to  come  in 
and  listen  to  people  talk  for  hours  on  end 
on  matters  that  pertain  only  to  their  own 
area  or  on  something  that  they  just  have  on 
their  mind  and  maybe  isn't  of  much  interest 
to  other  people.  And,  of  course,  they  have 
it  on  the  record  if  they  ever  want  to  use  it 
or  look  back;  maybe  that  is  the  reason  they 
speak  so  long. 

I  think  maybe  the  time  is  coming,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  there  should  be  controls  or 
some  type  of  agreement  made  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  you  may  speak  in  budget  debates, 
in  Throne  Speech  debates,  probably  even 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  This, 
of  course,  is  pretty  good  the  way  it  is  as 
far  as  bills  and  estimates  are  concerned,  where 
you  can  get  up  and  down  as  often  as  you 
want.  But  again,  I  suppose,  it's  abused  to 
some  extent.  A  person  can  decide  to  speak 
several  times  on  the  Throne  Speech.  I  think 
we  had  one  member  who  spoke  for  seven 
hours  on  different  occasions.  I  don't  think  that 
anybody  could  pay  me  enough  to  have  to 
sit  and  listen  for  seven  hours  to  a  speech. 
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I  think  a  person  having  to  listen  for  seven 
hours  should  get  paid  more  than  the  person 
giving  the  speech.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
seven-hour  speech  that  is  that  good  or  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Can  we  take  it  then  that  the 
member  won't  speak  for  seven  hours? 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  for  sure.  To  the  mem- 
ber for  Cochrane  South,  I'll  definitely  say 
that  in  no  way  would  I  be  interested  in 
that  whatsoever. 

Here's  something  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  just  gave  me.  In  Pakistan,  a 
member  of  the  national  assembly  was  sus- 
pended from  the  remainder  of  the  session 
for  making  an  irrelevant  speech.  It  was  struck 
from  the  record.  So  you  see,  maybe  that 
could  happen  here  sometime  if  someone  got 
up  and  spoke  for  a  long  time  and  maybe  it 
didn't  have  any  relevance  as  to  what  we 
were  actually  doing.  I  suppose  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  That  would  have  to  be  a 
government  member,  though. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  possible— but  anyway, 
I  guess  it  is  possible  for  anyone. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  talk  briefly  on  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Speaker.  In  1974  and  in  1973, 
farm  income  has  increased  substantially  in 
the  majority  of  areas  of  Ontario— in  fact,  in 
all  of  Canada— since  the  fall  of  1972  and 
1973.  Prices— especially  grain  prices— went 
up  considerably  at  that  time— export  wheat  to 
about  $5  a  bushel  and  of  course,  there  was 
the  big  futures  market  in  soya  beans. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  soya  beans  went 
from  $3.10  a  bushel  at  harvest  time  to 
$11.50  the  following  spring.  I  think  the 
majority  of  people  who  made  that  money 
ne\'er  knew  what  a  soya  bean  looked  like, 
and  didn't  know  where  it  came  from.  They 
didn't  know  whether  it  came  from  the  land, 
the  water  or  where  it  came  from.  They  would 
be  the  stock  market  people,  and  I  guess 
the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  is 
well  versed  in  that  particular  item. 

There  is  some  concern  now  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  prices.  I  was  just  reading  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  where  Brazil  is  now 
the  second  highest  producer  of  soya  beans  in 
the  worid.  The  United  States,  of  course,  is 
still  the  major  producer  of  soya  beans.  I 
speak  about  soya  beans,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  their  wide  diversity  of  use. 

I  think  that  when  they  went  up  in  the 
market  to  $11  a  bushel  two  years  ago  that  it 
was  maybe  the  worst  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to   our   country's   economy.   It  put 


the  money  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  people, 
and  caused  prices  of  anything  that  was  manu- 
factured from  soya  beans  to  soar. 

The  people  who  really  suffered  from  that— 
I  suppose  at  that  particular  time  even  the 
farmers  suffered— were  using  soya  bean  by- 
products, soya  bean  meal,  for  feed  for  their 
cattle  and  livestock.  Soya  bean  meal  went 
from  about  $100  a  ton  to  about  $500  a  ton. 
That  almost  ruined  the  dairy  farmers  at  that 
time,  especially  in  the  one  year  when  the 
prices  went  up  so  high. 

So  that  reverberated  around  the  whole 
agricultural  economy  and  I  think  that  it  had 
some  bad  effects  on  the  economy  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  amazing  that  maybe  that  was 
the  start  of  it.  We  needed  higher  prices,  but 
in  no  way  did  the  farmers— and  they'll  say 
themselves— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  state 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  it  is  high  time  we 
had  a  quorum  here. 

CIe;k  of  the  House:  There  is  not  a  quorum 
present,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordtered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 


.  The 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  now  have  a  quorum 
member  may  continua 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege,  could  we 
let  the  record  show  that  there  are  only  five 
New  Democrat  members  in  the  House  at 
this  time;  just  five.  Just  five,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  There  were  only  four  Tories 
when  the  quorum  was  called. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  really  a  point  of 
privilege.   The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Jtist  five. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  When  the 
division  bells  rang,  there  were  only  two 
Tories  h^e. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  record 
show  there  was  only  one  Tory  in  the  House 
before  the  call  for  the  quorum;  only  one 
Tory, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  is  here  for  only  the  third  time  this 
session  too. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.    B.    Cilbertson    (Algoma):    WeU,    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  have  a  few  more- 
Mr.    F.    Young    (Yorkview):    Why    be    so 

nasty  to  us?  We  didn't  call  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  I  want  it  on  the  record 
that  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  came  in  here 
and  called  a  quorum  and  he  is  very  seldtom 
in  the  House  himself.  When  he  did  come  in 
he  called  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  the  last  time  I'll  buy 
maple  syrup  from  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  must  be  spring  fever.  The 
member  for  Essex-Kent  may  proceed. 

Mr.   Ruston:   Mr.   Speaker,  for  all  we  are 

accomplishing  here,  maybe  the  Premier 
should  pull  the  plug  and  put  them  out  in  the 
hustings  and  have  an  election.  I  just  wonder 
just  how  much  we  are  accomplishing,  but  I 
hope  that  my  speech  will  add  something  to 
it,  although  so  far  it  has  mostly  been  inter- 
ruptions and  so  forth. 

What  I  was  speaking  about,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  the  repercussions  of  the  price  of  soya 
beans  on  the  world  economy  in  1972  and 
1973  and  what  it  is  having  to  do  now  with 
the  agricultural  industry.  Just  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  has  happened  since  that  time,  the 
soya  bean  price  last  year  was  from  $6  to  $8 
or  $9  a  busihel  and  today  they  are  $4.70  and 
the  fall  price  is  considered  to  be  about  $4.10. 
For  com,  we  are  talking  a  fall  price  of  about 
$2.  It  is  about  $2.50  now,  whereas  a  year 
ago  it  was  $3.50.  What  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it  is  a  fluctuating  market  and 
it  is  very,  very  difficult  for  a  farmer  when  he 
goes  out  to  buy  a  tractor  and  pay  $15,000  to 
$20,000  for  it  and  not  know  for  sure  what 
his  price  is  going  to  be  when  he  sells  his 
commodities. 

I  had  a  fellow  tell  me  the  other  day  when 
he  was  buying  a  header  for  a  combine  that 
the  price  of  it  last  fall  was  $7,200  and  he 
didn't  buy  it  because  he  didn't  think  he 
could  afford  it  right  then.  He  went  up  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  to  get  a  price  on  it  and 
it  had  gone  up  to  $10,200.  That  shows  you 
the  problem  they  have.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
very  pertinent  and  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  come  in  with  some  form  of  a 
guarantee— not  necessarily  subsidization— for 
farm  commodities. 


We  have  the  new  Act  in  Ottawa  now  being 
studied  by  the  committee.  To  give  you  an 
idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  feelings  of  some 
people  I  have  a  letter  which  I  will  read  in 
part  from  a  person  in  my  area: 

We  need  protection  and  guarantees  with 
regard  to  the  relation  between  our  input 
costs  and  our  returns. 

We  farmers  appear  to  be  the  only  seg- 
ment of  our  society  who  are  not  protected. 
Why  should  this  be? 

We  are  willing  and  able  to  produce  the 

food  required  by  our  country  and  all  the 

world    but    some  assvirance    of    adequate 
returns  is  a  must. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  two  sons  who  are 
just  starting  on  their  own.  They  want  to 
farm  and  be  a  part  of  the  backbone  of  our 
country— farmers.  They  are  renting  land, 
would  like  to  buy  land  and  are  willing  to 
invest  in  high  input  costs  and  machinery 
to  produce  a  crop. 

I  am  happy  this  is  their  decision  but  they 
will  have  to  net  something  for  their  invest- 
ment and  labour  or  they  will  not  be  able 
(to  continue  to  operate  as  farmers  and  will 
be  forced  to  leave  the  industry. 

This  would  be  a  sad  situation.  We  must 
look  to  the  future  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  are  willing  to  work  the  land.  We 
cannot  depend  on  substitutes  and  syn- 
thetics. The  time  has  past  for  stop-gaps  and 
temporary  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
feeling  many  people  have  in  the  agricidtural 
industry,  who  have  to  make  large  investments 
to  carry  on  their  operations. 

I  might  go  on  to  another  subject  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  in  passing.  It's  in 
regard  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Premier 
lately  about  how  they  thought  we  should  be 
cutting  down  on  drinking  and  so  forth  be- 
cause of  health  reasons. 

It's  really  rather  ludicrous  because  every 
week  we  get  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario.  Here's  one 
on  licence  activities  for  the  week  ending  May 
3,  1975.  The  first  couple  of  pages,  of  course, 
are  changes  in  licences  from  one  owner  to 
another.  When  it  gets  to  the  third  page  it 
starts  and  in  about  six  pages  there  are  56  new 
licences  issued.  It  says,  "The  following  appli- 
cations for  licences  have  been  approved  and 
the  licences  will  be  issued  when  the  premises 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act  and  regulations."  There  are  56 
new  applications  in  one  week. 
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(I  don't  have  the  figures  with  me  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  what  the  increase  in  out- 
lets has  been  in  the  last  five  to  10  years.  I 
did  have  them  a  while  ago.  I  don't  have 
them  with  me  but  I  know  they  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 

Licence  activities  for  the  week  ending  May 
10— mind  you,  there  weren't  too  many  that 
week.  There  are  only  16  new  applications  to 
the  end  of  that  week.  If  as  the  Premier  and 
the  Minister  of  Health  say,  they're  going  to 
get  tough  and  cut  down  on  drinking,  I  don't 
think  they're  going  to  do  it  by  increasing  the 
outlets  every  week. 

I  think  somebody  mentioned  the  other  day 
when  I  asked  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Handleman),  he  said  that  really  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  He  said  they  want 
people  to  cut  down.  Someone  interjected  and 
said  that  by  having  more  outlets  we  could 
cut  down;  we  could  get  one  drink  in  each 
place  and  keep  going  up  and  down  the  street. 
In  that  way  we  wouldn't  drink  much  in  each 
place  but  we  would  drink  just  as  much  and 
maybe  more. 

I  think  people  who  want  to  drink  are 
going  to  enjoy  a  drink.  I  know  we  have  some 
problems  with  alcoholism  and  so  forth  and 
a  certain  amount  of  people  who  haven't  been 
able  to  control  it,  but  the  easier  the  access 
doesn't  necessarily  cut  it  down,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I'm  not  a  teetotaler  myself.  I  enjoy  a  drink 
occasionally  but  when  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  the  Premier  talk  about  cutting  down  and 
then  we  get  a  notice  in  the  paper  of  56  new 
outlets  in  one  week,  it's  pretty  hard  to  under- 
stand them  at  all. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Or  take  them  seriously. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Or  take  them  seriously  is  right. 

In  the  Throne  Speech  debate  in  March  I 
spoke  about  the  automobile  industry.  I  don't 
want  to  reiterate  all  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
we  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  automobile 
industry  for  employment  in  Ontario.  We  have 
an  automobile  pact  with  the  United  States 
where  many  of  the  cars  that  are  manu- 
factured here  go  to  the  US  and  the  ones 
manufactured  in  the  US  come  back  into 
Canada  duty  free.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
us  because  the  US  is  sufi"ering  the  worst  sales 
it  has  had  in  14  years.  Although  in  Canada 
sales  have  been  down  slightly  in  the  last  three 
to  four  months,  though  I  see  April  sales  are 
higher  than  last  year  in  April,  we  are  holding 
our  own  pretty  well  in  Canada.  The  United 
States  market  is  our  biggest  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can't  sell  cars  if  you  are 
not  going  to  have  any  place  to  drive  them. 


When  we  have  a  popiJation  of  2^/4  million 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  when  the  Pre- 
mier gets  up  and  says  that  cities  are  for 
people  and  not  for  cars,  I  suppose  then 
that  our  manufacturers  and  those  manu- 
facturing cars  are  wondering  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  them.  There  are  more  than 
two  million  people  here.  There  must  be  a 
car  for  every  family  and  maybe  two  cars. 
If  the  Premier  says  that  the  city  is  for 
people  and  not  cars,  I  guess  one  begins 
to  think  that  maybe  he  had  better  not  have 
a  new  car. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  really  understands 
this.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  or  the  mistakes 
some  of  the  large  cities  made.  Being  close 
to  the  city  of  Detroit,  I  think  their  mistake 
was  that  they  never  did  put  in  any  rapid 
transit.  One  of  the  reasons  for  it,  from  what 
I  have  read  in  some  of  the  Detroit  papers,  is 
that  when  they  were  talking  about  rapid 
transit  about  10  or  15  years  ago  there  was 
quite  an  objection  from  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. Auto  workers,  combined  with  the 
automobile  industry,  pretty  well  put  a  kibosh 
on  that  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  which  is  known 
as  the  city  of  wheels.  They  never  did  build 
any  rapid  transit  system  in  Detroit.  They  still 
have  a  kind  of  open  motor  bus  system,  but 
that's  not  good. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  kibosh? 

Mr.  Ruston:  That  is  a  new  word.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  member  for  Kent  (Mr. 
Spence)  as  Mr.  Speaker.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  what  the  Premier 
does. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Bring  him  to  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  Toronto  subway  system  is 
one  of  the  best  transportation  systems  I  have 
seen  in  any  city.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
they  would  have  built  in  conjunction  with 
that  a  rapid  transit  system,  outwards  east  and 
west,  or  northwest  and  northeast  as  well  as 
in  conjunction  with  their  highway  system, 
then  they  would  have  had  a  combination  of 
both.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  go  to  work  in 
their  cars.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  it  is  as 
high  as  90  per  cent  and  in  some  areas  it  is 
100  per  cent,  but  as  a  whole  about  75  per 
cent  use  their  cars  to  get  back  and  forth  to 
work. 

Until  the  government  makes  a  good  alter- 
native system,  people  are  bound  to  use  their 
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cars.  So  the  government  is  going  to  have  to 
make  some  way  for  them  to  use  their  cars. 
That  is  why  it  needs  a  combination  of  both, 
especially  in  the  heavily  populated' city  where 
one  certainly  does  need  an  excellent  rapid 
transit  system.  People  still  want  their  cars  to 
get  out  in  the  country  and  get  up  to  the 
north.  By  having  a  combination  of  both,  one 
can  move  people  around. 

There  is  some  concern,  regardless  of  how 
big  Toronto  gets,  whether  when  any  city 
gets  over  a  population  of  perhaps  two  million 
oi>e  can  ever  really  solve  the  transportation 
system  properly  and  whether  one  can  ever 
really  put  in  a  system  that  will  work. 

One  can  get  too  heavy  a  population  in  a 
very  small  area.  It  is  getting  that  way  in  To- 
ronto with  the  high  density  of  office  buildings 
in  the  downtown  core.  There  are  some  re- 
ports, I  think,  of  50,000  to  60,000  people 
working  in  a  five  or  six  square  block  area. 
Whether  rapid  transit  and  other  modes  of 
transportation  can  really  handle  that  is  hard 
to  say.  It  is  probably  difficult.  We  all  should 
be  thinking  of  what  some  of  the  planners  are 
saying. 

Toronto  now  is  receiving  half  the  immi- 
grants who  come  into  Canada.  The  Metro- 
politan area  has  over  2%  million  people 
and  it  is  still  growing.  I  wonder  whether  we 
should  be  saying  to  industry  and  all  com- 
mercial enterprises  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  a  look  and  open  up  new  areas 
and  enlarge  some  of  the  present  cities.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  city  of  London 
can't  handle  another  100,000  people,  or 
Peterborough  or  North  Bay. 

Maybe  we  should  be  encouraging  industry 
to  go  into  those  areas.  I  don't  think  they 
need  a  grant  structure.  Maybe  it  should  be 
on  a  corporation  tax  basis  that  you  could 
encourage  them  to  go  into  these  other  areas. 
You  would  double  their  charge  maybe  if  they 
went  into  a  heavily  populated  area  such  as 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  That  might  be  an 
alternative  to  encourage  them  to  go  into 
these  other  areas. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  do  something. 
I  don't  think  we  can  continue  at  the  present 
rate  we  are  going  and  still  be  able  to  have 
what  we  call  respectable  living  in  an  area 
such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto,  or  the  way 
it  will  get  if  it  continues. 

Another  area  of  concern,  Mr.  Speaker: 
We've  been  reading  where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  Clement)  and  the  Premier  are  con- 
cerned about  the  crime  rate.  And  I  was 
just  reading  an  account  in  the  Windsor  Star 
where  the  judge  is  very  concerned  about  the 


way  the  courts  are  operating.  He  says  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  degrading  situation.  Judge  Zalev 
mentioned  in  his  remarks  to  the  panel  of 
jurors  the  costs  involved  with  them  appearing 
in  a  court— and  he  mentioned  the  legal  aid 
system.  He  pointed  out  to  the  panel  that  they 
in  effect  were  paying  these  costs: 

The  panel,  which  has  about  86  mem- 
bers, attended  county  courthouse  Thurs- 
day morning  for  a  jury  selection  which 
didn't  take  place  because  of  charges  dis- 
missed when  the  Crown  offered  no  evi- 
dence. Then  on  the  understanding  that 
another  matter  would  be  ready  for  trial 
today,  Judge  Zalev  asked  the  panel  to 
return  this  morning  so  a  jury  could  be 
picked,  but  there  were  no  defence  lawyers 
available  to  begin  the  trial  today.  He  said 
that  it  costs  about  $1,000  in  taxpayers' 
money  to  bring  these  people  in. 

So  I  am  concerned  about  our  court  system. 
We  keep  hearing  about  royal  commissions 
and  everything.  I  am  not  sure  what  we  need 
to  speed  up  our  court  system,  but  I  am  sure 
that  there  must  be  some  lawyers  that  have 
the  answers.  Maybe  what  we  need  is  a  new 
Attorney  General. 

The  member  for  Samia  (Mr.  Bullbrook) 
was  here  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  spoke  a 
week  or  two  ago  about  what  he  would  do  as 
Attorney  General,  and  I  was  very  interested 
in  some  of  his  comments.  Maybe  we  need  a 
new  broom  and  some  new  blood  to  modern- 
ize our  court  system  so  that  there  is  not  a 
backlog  of  six  or  eight  months  in  a  year 
to  get  things  through.  That  seems  to  have  a 
bearing.  A  lot  of  people  are  concerned 
about  this.  I  think  it  shows  that  we  are  not 
taking  a  real  interest  in  this.  The  government 
certainly  has  at  its  disposal  anything  it  wants 
to  do  on  this.  I  know  it  has  the  ability  to 
improve  it,  and  it  certainly  should  do  it. 

I  know  that  the  Premier  now  says  he  is  a 
law-and-order  man.  I  noticed  the  other  day 
someone  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
capital  punishment,  but  he  said  that  par- 
ticular item  was  a  federal  matter  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  get  involved  in  it.  But  he 
certainly  has  been  getting  involved  in  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  are  federal  matters,  I 
think  he  shied  away  from  that  because  I 
guess  he  didn't  want  to  commit  himself  about 
capital  punishment. 

I  think  everyone  has  a  right  to  his  say 
and  it  shouldn't  matter  whether  it's  a  federal 
or  provincial  matter.  Capital  punishment  up 
to  now  has  been  a  federal  matter  and  is 
voted  on  in  a  free  vote  in  Parliament.  I 
don't  think  that  that  is  the  way  it  should  be, 
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though.  I  think  that  we  shouldn't  leave  the 
responsibility  on  Parliament  to  decide  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  capital  punishment. 
1  would  be  more  inclined  to  think  it  should 
be  a  referendum  or  a  plebiscite  for  the  people 
of  Canada  to  decide  whether  we  have 
capital  punishment  or  not,  and  not  leave  it  up 
to  the  members  of  Parliament.  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  them  have  their  own  feelings 
and  have  to  use  those  feelings  as  they  see 
fit.  Yet  they  may  not  be  speaking  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  because  they  have  their 
own  convictions,  and  you  can't  take  that 
away  from  them. 

So  I  would  think  that  a  plebiscite  would 
certainly  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  of  Canadians  all  across 
Canada  and  that  maybe  that  would  be  the 
one  way  to  solve  that  particular  problem.  It 
then  would  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
elected  people  who  have  certain  feelings 
about  it  that  are  very  different  and  very 
deeply  felt  too,  of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  concerns  me  when  I  see 
the  amount  of  money  that  this  government 
is  spending  on  advertising.  You  can't  pick  up 
a  daily  paper  or  a  weekly  paper  without  see- 
ing at  least  three-quarter-page  ads,  half-page 
ads,  some  of  them  full-page  ads,  about  what 
you  might  do  about  your  seatbelts  or  what 
you  might  do  to  get  a  home  buyer's  grant. 

But  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (Mr.  Auld)  was  putting  ads  in  the 
paper,  and  I  don't  know  why  he  had  to  put 
them  in.  I  can  understand  advertising  the 
home  buyer's  grant  to  some  extent— it's  a  new 
plan— and  I  don't  object  to  them  doing  a  little 
advertising  on  that.  But  the  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  has  been  around  this 
Legislature  for  20  years.  I  don't  think  he 
needs  to  place  full-page  or  half-page  ads  say- 
ing that  we  have  a  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  I  think  that's  a  complete  waste 
of  money. 

As  for  the  advertising  of  seatbelts,  people 
have  them  in  cars  that  have  been  bought  in 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  I'm  sure  the  gov- 
ernment shouldn't  have  to  spend  $650,000 
asking  people  to  wear  them.  If  we're  going 
to  require  them  in  all  the  cars  and  if  we  have 
ample  proof  that  wearing  them  is  much  safer, 
then  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  make  it 
into  legislation.  Instead  of  spending  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  on  advertising,  I  think 
people  themselves  will  learn  to  wear  them.  If 
the  government  doesn't  want  to  accept  that, 
then  I  think  it's  going  to  have  to  put  it  into 
legislation. 

But  as  for  spending  extra  money  to  adver- 
tise the  wearing  of  seatbelts,  I  think  that  is  a 


complete  waste  of  public  funds.  That 
$650,000  could  be  lent  to  people  who  are 
making  about  $9,000  or  $10,000  a  year  so 
they  could  buy  a  house.  We  could  provide 
quite  a  few  houses  for  people  with  that  kind 
of  money;  and  we  could  lend  them  the  money 
free  of  interest,  instead  of  spending  this 
$650,000  to  advertise  seatbelts.  You  see  signs 
on  the  highway  telling  you  to  buckle  up  and 
so  on;  I  think  it's  kind  of  ridiculous  that 
there  should  be  such  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right  on,  right  on. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  It's  grease  for 
"the  big  blue  machine." 

Mr.  Ruston:  It's  grease  for  "the  big  blue 
machine,"  as  my  colleague  from  Perth  says. 
Of  course,  it's  probably  also  a  public  rela- 
tions thing  with  the  newspaper  industry.  I 
suppose  when  the  government  does  a  lot  of 
advertising,  and  there  is  a  big  account  every 
few  months,  then  I  suppose  it  has  got  the  in- 
side track  as  to  where  its  ads  are  going  to 
appear  when  it  wants  to  place  some  advertis- 
ing for  the  election.  That  probably  would 
help  considerably. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Wiseman  (Lanark):  Is  that  the 
way  the  Liberals  do  it?  They  must  have  a 
good  teacher. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I'm  pretty  sure  that's  what  the 
government  and  the  Conservative  Party  are 
thinking  about, 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  That's 
the  way  the  feds  do  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  that  what  the  feds  do? 

Mr.  Wiseman:  That's  the  technique  they 
use. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  next  thing  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  advertising,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  noticed  in  the  public  accounts-and  I 
didn't  count  each  individual  name-when  the 
public  accounts  came  out  in  1974,  that  there 
were  522  people  in  the  head  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  who  were  making  over 
$20,000  a  year.  In  1972,  there  were  340. 

I  know  that  wage  scales  have  gone  up, 
but  when  they  brought  in  the  county  school 
boards  and  larger  school  areas,  I  understood 
that  the  intention  of  the  former  Premier  from 
London,  Mr.  Robarts,  when  he  announced 
that  we  were  going  to  have  consolidation  of 
education  in  the  counties  and  so  forth,  was 
that  this  was  going  to  turn  the  operation  of 
the  schools  back  to  the  county  and  it  would 
do  away  with  the  massive  hierarchy  here  in 
Queen's  Park.  But  instead  of  doing  away  with 
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the  hierarchy,  I  think  for  every  one  they  hired 
out  in  county  they  must  have  hired  two  here 
to  kind  of  oversee  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Another  thing  is  that  each 
county  director  is  paid  about  the  same  as  the 
Deputy  Minister  or  Education  is  now.  So  in- 
stead of  having  one  Deputy  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, receiving  whatever  his  salary  is— 
$40,000  or  $45,000- we  now  have  about  40 
county  school  board  directors,  plus  all  the 
city  ones,  or  probably  50  directoirs  of  educa- 
tion who  are  now  receiving  the  same  as  the 
deputy  minister.  Instead  of  having  one  deputy 
minister,  we've  got  50  deputy  ministers.  That 
just  shows  the  waste  of  money  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  have  no  objection  if  they  were 
going  to  cut  down  on  the  bureaucracy  here 
in  Toronto  and  leave  it  in  the  county  areas 
or  in  the  city  areas,  but  when  you  are  going 
to  have  it  in  both  places,  then  that  is  a  com- 
plete waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  asked  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Meen)  about  the  automobile  rebate  a  few 
months  ago.  When  the  automobile  industry 
brought  in  the  rebate  system,  they  were 
turning  refunds  back  directly  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Chrysler,  General  Motors,  and  I  think 
American  Motors,  all  did  it  the  same  way. 
People  would  buy  a  car— and  we'll  say  it  cost 
$4,000-and  pay  the  dealer  $4,000  plus  seven 
per  cent  tax,  $280,  and  then  about  three 
weeks  later  Chrysler  or  whatever  company  it 
was  would  s«nd  a  rebate  back,  whether  it 
was  $200  or  $500,  whatever  the  case  may  be, 
on  that  particular  car. 

On  Feb.  4,  I  asked  the  Minister  of 
Revenue: 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  overtaxing  of  auto- 
mobiles resulting  from  the  rebate  instigated  by  the 
big  four  auto  companies,  and  is  he  considering  the 
refund  of  the  seven  per  cent  sales  tax  on  the  amount 
of  the  rebate  to  the  consumer? 

Hfm.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  the 
problem  which  the  hon.  member  raises.  If  he  would 
like  to  give  me  some  particulars,  I  would  be  glad 
to  look  into  it. 

So  I  put  it  out  in  kind  of  an  easy  way  for  him 
to  understand.  I  am  sure  he  has  a  lot  of  ex- 
perts over  there,  but  since  I  have  been  in  the 
retail  business  a  long  time  myself  it  was  quite 
easy  to  figure  out  the  price  of  the  car  and 
then  the  rebate.  I  sent  it  over  by  messenger 
to  his  oflBce.  Then  on  Feb.  10  he  responded 
thus: 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  4, 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent  (Mr.  Ruston)  asked 


me  if  I  was  aware  of  what  he  suggested  was  "over- 
taxing of  automobiles  resulting  from  the  rebate  in- 
stigated by  the  big  four  auto  companies,"  and 
whether  I  was  considering  "the  refund  of  the  seven 
per  cent  sales  tax  on  the  amount  of  the  rebate  to 
the  consumer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  a  car  dealer  allows  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  selling  price  of  an  automobile  because 
he's  being  compensated  in  a  like  amount  by  a 
supplier,  the  retail  sales  tax  is,  naturally  enough, 
applicable  to  the  selling  price,  net  of  the  reduction. 
However,  where  the  rebate  is  made  directly  to  the 
consumer  by  the  automobile  manufacturer,  as  appears 
in  many  cases  to  be  the  case,  and  the  dealer  has 
not  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  automobile  to 
the  customer,  the  rebate  cannot  be  used  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  which  the  sales  tax  is  applicable. 

In  this  second  kind  of  case,  the  selling  price  nego- 
tiated between  the  dealer  and  the  customer  is  un- 
affected by  the  rebate,  the  rebate  can't  be  considered 
a  discount  and  therefore  does  not  act  to  reduce  the 
amount  upon  which  the  tax  is  applied.  The  rebate 
transaction  is  a  separate  agreement  between  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  automobile  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Isn't  the  minister  really  over-collecting 
in  sales  tax,  because  the  consumer  is  not  paying  that 
full  amount,  in  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
outlined  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  am  not.  I'm 
applying  the  tax  on  the  basis  of  the  contract  price. 
Whatever  happens  after  that  is  between  another  party 
—namely   the    manufacturer— and    the   purchaser. 

That  was  his  answer  on  Feb.  10.  Then  on 
Feb.  12  I  sent  out  a  news  release  saying  that 
I  thought  it  was  very  unfair.  Part  of  it  said: 
.  .  .  the  provincial  sales  tax  on  a  $4,000 
car  is  about  $280,  but  if  a  rebate  of  $500 
is  given  by  the  manufacturer,  the  true 
price  of  the  car  is  $3,500,  and  the  provin- 
cial sales  tax  should  be  only  $245. 

It  would  be  quite  simple  for  the  auto 
companies  to  supply  a  list  of  rebates  given 
by  them  to  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  who 
could  refund  the  equivalent  amount  of  tax 
to  the  customers  directly.  Alternatively, 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the 
dealers  to  take  the  tax  differential  into 
account  in  anticipation  of  the  rebate  from 
the  manufacturer. 

That  was  on  Feb.  12.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  Feb.  12  was  a  Wednes- 
day. That  Friday  I  was  listening  to  the  news 
at  12  noon  and  the  Minister  of  Revenue  an- 
nounced that  if  anyone  had  purchased  a  car 
and  had  received  a  refund  from  the  company, 
he  would  send  them  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
of  the  tax  on  the  amount  of  the  refund. 

What  we  did-I  don't  know,  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  am  sure  it  helped  a  lot  of  people  liecause 
of  the  amount  of  cars  sold  in  that  time  but 
it  is  amazing  what  it  takes  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  move.  We  brought  this  up.  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  an  automobile  salesman  in  my 
area  and  I  told  the  minister  I  thought  the 
Ontario  government  was  ripping  off  the 
people  when  they  were  buying  cars  because 
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the  companies  were  refunding  the  money.  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  minister  changed  his 
mind,  although  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
because  of  my  question  or  because  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  12,  the  same  day  I  sent  my  news 
release  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  wrote  an  article  on  it: 
"No  rebate  from  Mr.  Meen."  I  suppose  they 
could  have  said:  "No  rebate  from  the  meany, 
Mr.  Meen."  It  would  have  kind  of  rhymed 
a  little.  But  anyway  he  changed  his  mind  two 
days  later  and  we  got  the  rebate.  That's  only 
a  small  item,  I  realize  that— 

Mr.    EdighoflFer:    They    are    followers,    not 

leaders. 

Mr,  Ruston:  It  is  $40  or  $50  to  someone 
buying  a  car— it  may  be  only  $15— but  I 
think  the  govern'ment  should  not  in  any  way 
participate  in  collecting  more  money  than  it 
is  rightfully  due  under  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act. 

We  know  we  have  to  have  money  to  pay 
for  the  operation  of  the  government  and  if 
we  have  a  sales  tax,  it  should  be  fairly  ad^ 
ministered.  That  wasn't  being  fairly  admin- 
istered on  the  plan  they  had  so  I  am  happy 
we  were  fortunate  in  having  him  come 
around  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Thank  God 
we  are  here  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Roy:  We're  going  to  wake  them  up. 

Mr.  A.  Camithers  (Durham):  The  Liberals 
will  have  to  wake  themselves  up  first. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  wouldn't  have  many  more 
items  to  speak  on  but  I  had  noticed  an  article 
to  show  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confusion  this 
government  operates  under  with  its  min- 
istries. 

The  Ministiy  of  the  Environment  took 
over  the  operations  of  the  county  health  units 
a  year  or  so  ago.  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North  is  well  aware  of  this,  being  an  expert 
on  a  number  of  items  and  that  was  one  of 
the  things.  He  mentioned  a  number  of  times 
that  they  were  taking  over  the  health  units 
and  the  minister  took  over. 

In  the  town  of  Wheatley  in  my  area  they 
thought  they  had  something  all  set.  They 
went  to  the  Minister  of  the  Envirormient 
(Mr.  W.  Newman)  and  he  said,  "They  are 
building  a  new  sewage  disposal  system  in 
the  town  and  it  is  going  to  be  going  in  an- 
other year  or  two.  They  are  doing  the  engi- 


neering work  on  it  now  and  it  will  probably 
be  1%  years  before  it  is  constructed." 

They  have  a  large  number  of  lots  in  the 
town  which  could  be  built  on  but  the  med- 
ical officer  of  health  would  never  give  them 
any  sewage  permits.  We  made  representation 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  the 
Village  trustees  did  as  well.  They  thought 
everything  was  going  along  fine  but  I  just 
noticed  a  little  news  clipping  here.  I  guess 
it  happened  in  a  week  when  I  wasn't  in 
Wheatley;  I  am  there  quite  often  talking  to 
the  businessmen  and  so  forth.  In  fact  I  spent 
an  evening  there  discussing  the  new  sewage 
system  going  in  in  Wheatley  and  so  forth 
at  one  of  the  business  meetings.  We  said  we 
thought  they  would  approve  filling  in  some 
of  these  lots  because  there  was  a  demand 
for  homes  in  the  town.  These  lots  should  be 
filled  in  and  then  when  the  sewage  works 
were  put  in,  they  could  be  hooked  up  at  that 
time. 

I  have  just  noticed  here,  it  says: 

A  big  hurdle  in  building  a  new  home  in 
Wheatley  is  overcome,  right?  Wrong!  The 
local  health  unit  in  its  great  wisdom  won't 
approve  it.  A  plan  okayed  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Enviromnent  (the  ultimate  in  pollu- 
tion conscious  bodies  of  government)  is 
given  the  thiunbs  down  treatment. 

The  conflict  of  ideas  between  the  Chat- 
ham health  unit  and  the  ministry  leads 
one  to  think  the  whole  organization  should 
be  dissolved  and  recreated  somehow. 

I  guess  the  thing  to  do  is  dissolve  that  gov- 
ernment over  there,  the  Conservative  Party 
and  the  Premiar,  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

It  is  really  frustrating  to  people  when 
these  things  happen.  It  makes  one  wonder 
if  one  department  knows  what  the  other  one 
is  doing.  It  is  kind  of  discouraging  to  many 
people  living  in  these  areas  when  they  want 
to  do  something.  I  see  the  town  of  Belle 
River  is  building  a  sewage  system  now  and 
is  really  going  fast  to  get  it  done  at  $4.25 
million.  I  just  happen  to  have  a  news  clipping 
from  tlie  Windsor  Star,  of  May,  1971;  it  says 
"The  new  sewage  plant  for  Belle  River  is 
okayed  for  $1.5  million."  Four  years  later 
it  cost  us  $4.25  million.  "Town  council 
Tuesday  signed  the  necessary  agreements 
and  bylaws  for  its  proposed  $1.5  million 
sewage  works  programme." 

Just  imagine.  They  stalled  around— the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment,  or  the  OWRC  at  that 
time— and  they  passed  it  from  one  to  an- 
other and  then  back  to  another  one  and 
four  years  later,  it  cost  $3  million  more. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Then  they  tell  the  municipalities 
to  try  to  save  money. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That  isn't  just  the  money 
of  the  people  in  that  particular  village  or  that 
particular  town.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
pay  about  $189  a  year  per  household,  but 
the  province  is  paying  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  Really,  it  isn't  just  the  people  there 
who  are  paying  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  the 
people  over  the  whole  Province  of  Ontario 
who  are  going  to  pay  $3  million  extra  be- 
cause of  stalling.  It  was  needed  in  1971; 
why  didn't  we  build  it?  You  tell  me;  I  don't 
know.  They  got  lost  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  and  everyone  else  down  here. 
No  wonder  people  living  in  these  areas  get 
so  confused  when  they  see  this  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  had  one  or  two 
more  items  here  on  which  maybe  I  would 
speak  very  briefly.  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
very  long.  I  am  concerned  about  the  city  of 
Windsor  and  the  hospital  plans  of  the  prov- 
ince there.  "New  Proposal  Could  Close  Hos- 
pital Units,"  and  so  forth;  there  is  a  write- 
up  on  this  in  the  paper.  The  last  paragraph 
is  really  the  strange  thing.  We  read  it  all 
but  sometimes  people  say  we  should  read 
only  the  last  paragraph  of  anything  and  we 
will  find  everything  in  it.  Maybe  this  is  the 
case.  It  said: 

Mr.  Backley's  letter  said  the  ministry 
was  making  the  proposals  since  the  plan- 
ning council  and  the  individual  hospitals 
"have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
satisfactory  to  the  ministry." 

They  have  planning  councils  and  so  forth  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  but  when 
they  don't  agree  with  the  minister  he  says, 
"That's  no  good."  Why  does  the  government 
have  these  people  in  the  community  to  recom- 
mend these  things  when  it  says  right  here 
"have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
satisfactory  to  the  ministry"? 

I  could  talk  a  lot  more  on  it  but  it  just 
shows  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this 
government  in  the  election.  I  think  the 
Premier  might  as  well  get  it  over  with  and 
let  the  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon) 
take  over.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  kind  of 
broom  he  is  going  to  bring  around  here  he 
will  do  away  with  a  lot  of  the  nonsense 
we  have  in  things  like  this. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Absolutely 
dead  on. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  He  is  always  right. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have 
covered  most  of  the  items  I  had  but  there  is 


one  thing  I  want  to  report  here  and  this  is 
in  a  little  lighter  vein.  It  has  to  do  with 
hockey. 

In  the  town  of  Essex  and  the  surrounding 
areas  we  happen  to  have  the  all-Ontario 
Junior  C  hookey  champions.  They  beat 
Lindsay  for  the  final  playoffs.  I  wanted  to 
mention  that  the  manager  of  the  team  and 
those  involved  said  the  people  of  Lindsay 
were  very  gracious  to  them  at  all  times.  The 
member  for  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  R.  G. 
Hodgson)  isn't  in  his  place  at  the  present 
time  but  I  did  speak  to  him  earlier  in  the 
day  and  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
our  team  had  won,  although  they  had  very 
good  playoff  games.  They  were  happy  with 
the  results  in  our  area.  They  did  want  to 
stress  that  the  people  of  Lindsay  treated 
them  very  well,  exceptionally  well;  most 
gracious  in  defeat,  I  think  were  the  words 
he  said. 

Maybe  I  should  put  on  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  names  of  these  people  involved 
because  it  is  quite  a  feat  for  a  small  town 
of  about  5,000  population,  the  town  of  Essex, 
to  win  the  Ontario  Junior  C  hockey  cham- 
pionship. 

I  would  just  mention  that  the  coach  is 
Dave  Prpich;  the  general  manager  is  Mike 
Sadler;  the  assistant  coach  is  Dave  Moore; 
the  trainer  is  Tom  Price;  the  equipment 
manager  is  Henry  Davis;  the  assistant  trainer 
is  Dan  McKenzie;  and  the  president  is  Mr. 
William  Woltz. 

The  players  are  George  Gagnon,  Dave 
Chittle,  Dave  Maedel,  Bob  Brett,  Dana 
Woltz,  Fred  Bahna,  Bruce  Crowder,  Dan 
Mills,  Len  Chittle,  Andy  Pritchard-he's  from 
Woodsley— Keith  Crowder,  Norm  Kerr,  Rick 
Chipman,  Tom  Price,  Howie  Dinning,  Brad 
Brown,  Louis  Gagnon,  Fred  Gagnon,  Ken 
Bracken  and  Don  Chittle. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  team  on  their  victory;  and  I  believe  that 
completes  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege,  I  would  like  to  introduce  a 
group  of  students  from  Prince  township  in 
the  famous  riding  of  Algoma,  with  their 
teacher  Mr.  Bedell  and  his  good  wife,  a 
chaperone.  It's  a  real  privilege  to  have  them 
come  a  long  distance  to  the  great  city  of 
Toronto.  I  want  the  members  at  this  time  to 
welcome  them.  They  are  in  the  east  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
lington-Duff erin. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington  -  Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  some  comments  re- 
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garding  the  budget  that  was  introdticed  by 
the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  on 
that  important  evening  early  in  April— a 
speech  that  marked  another  important  mile- 
stone in  the  development  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

But  first  let  me  pay  tribute  to  you,  sir,  and 
to  those  who  occupy  the  Chair,  on  the  way 
you  are  discharging  your  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities presiding  over  this  Legislature. 
In  the  24  years  that  I  have  been  a  member, 
this  is  probably  the  most  difficult  Legislature 
for  a  Speaker  to  control.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate we  have  some  members  who  do 
not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity that  was  associated  with  the  Ontario 
Legislature    in    previous    parliaments. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  mem- 
ber   is    still    welcome   here. 

Mr.  Root:  However,  you,  sir,  are  making 
a  fine  effort  to  bring  more  decorum  to  the 
debates. 

With  regard  to  the  budget,  this  was  a  very 
important  milestone  in  the  life  of  our  prov- 
ince. It  was  a  budget  that  was  designed  to 
deal  with  particular  problems  that  confront 
us  today.  Everyone  knows  we  are  concerned 
about  the  rising  cost  of  living,  inflation  and 
the  slowdown  in  our  economy  that  is  leading 
to  increased   unemployment. 

As  I  see  the  budget,  it  is  a  comprehensive 
document  designed  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems in  a  reasonable  and  sensible  way.  The 
reduction  of  the  sales  tax  to  five  per  cent  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  should  stimulate 
purchasing,  and  purchasing  in  time  will 
stimulate  an  upswing  in  industry  and  provide 
needed  job  opportunities.  The  reduction  in 
the  sales  tax  will  make  it  possible  for  our 
people  to  have  more  purchasing  power.  It 
is  estimated  the  savings  on  the  purchase  of 
a  new  car  by  this  reduction  in  sales  tax  will 
amount  to  approximately  $100  and  the  fur- 
nishings for  a  new  household  to  about  $125. 

It  is  estimated  this  reduction  in  the  sales 
tax  will  brincr  direct  benefits  to  consumers 
of  approximately  $230  million  this  year.  It 
is  estimated  the  sales  tax  will  provide  $24 
million  in  cost  savings  to  builders  and  home 
buyers.  In  other  words,  the  estimate  is  that 
consumers  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  some 
$230  million,  industries  some  $50  million, 
construction  $25  million,  and  housing  $25 
million-for  a  total  of  $330  million. 

While  I'm  speaking  about  the  sales  tax,  I 
must  say  I  was  really  pleased  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  vendors  may  withhold  three 
per  cent  of  the  tax  collected  in  an  effort  to 


compensate  for  the  work  associated  with 
collecting  the  sales  tax.  This  collection  can 
go  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  in  any  fiscal 
year.  This  is  something  I  have  endeavoured 
to  promote  ever  since  the  compensation  was 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  was  the  member's  govern- 
ment that  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  Root:  I  have  always  felt  any  necessary 
service  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  remuner- 
ation. I  am  sure  that  businessmen,  particu- 
larly small  businessmen,  will  appreciate  this 
consideration  they  are  receiving  from  the 
government. 

The  grant  of  $1,000  to  people  purchasing 
their  first  home  with  an  additional  $250  a 
year  for  two  years  for  a  total  of  $1,500 
should  stimulate  the  purchase  and  the  con- 
struction of  homes,  all  of  which  will  have  an 
influence  on  the  construction  industry  and  en- 
courage our  people  to  own  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  mem- 
ber doesn't  believe  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  Root:  This  programme  will  remain  in 
effect  until  Dec.  31,  1975,  so  it  should  have 
a  very  important  impact  on  the  building  and 
purchasing  of  hom-js.  It  is  estimated  this 
programme  will  cost  some  $83  million.  Ap- 
plicants for  the  grant,  I  note,  must  be  18 
years  of  age  or  over. 

Another  programme  I  know  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  literally  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  province  is  the  increased 
grant  under  the  GAINS  programme  for  pen- 
s>one'-s  and  free  drugs  for  pen'^inners  over 
65.  This  will  benefit  over  one  million  people 
Oi"  one  out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the 
province. 

Adjustment  of  the  income  tax  levy  will  re- 
move some  450,000  low-income  taxpayers 
from   provincial   income  tax  rolls  in   1975. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  should  never  have  been 
on  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Root:  I  thought  the  member  believed 
in  income  tax. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  let  the  member  start 
tr>dng  to  exchange  quips  with  me. 

Mr.  Root:  All  of  these  programmes  that  I 
have  mentioned  will  bring  purchasing  power 
to  everyone  through  the  reduction  of  the 
sales  tax  and  for  pensioners  who  have  been 
hit  bv  the  inflation  that  is  taking  place 
throughout  the  nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
business  tax  credit  from  this  budget,  amounts 
to  some  $15  million.  Ontario  will  double  the 
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maximum  small  business  tax  credit  from 
$3,000  to  $6,000  annually.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  compensation  for  collecting 
sales  tax. 

The  farmers  will  receive  additional  assist- 
ance. Some  $20  million  is  provided  in  the 
budget  to  supplement,  where  necessary,  the 
federal  Agricultural  Products  Stabilization 
Act  which  is  currently  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  will  shore  up  the  member's 
election  chances  among  the  farming  com- 
munity, which  have  drooped  recently.  It's 
not  dropping,  it's  drooped. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  ( Dufferin-Simcoe ) : 
Wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Root:  If  I  had  no  more  farmers  in  my 
riding  than  the  member  for  Lakeshore  has 
in  his   I   wouldn't  be  talking  about  farmers. 

The  farmers  will  receive  additional  assist- 
ance of  some  $20  million— I'm  just  repeating 
—which  is  provided  in  the  budget  to  supple- 
ment, where  necessary,  the  federal  Agricul- 
tural Products  Stabilization  Act. 

Owners  of  managed  forests  who  are  resi- 
dent in  Ontario  will  be  eligible  for  a  rebate 
of  50  per  cent  of  property  tax  on  forests. 
This  is  a  measure  that  parallels  the  rebate 
of  property  taxes  on  farms  available  to  On- 
tario farmers. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  the  member  still  make 
more  money  than  any  of  the  cabinet  min- 
isters? 

Mr.  Root:  I'm  glad  the  member  came  back 
in.  I  thought  I  wasn't  going  to  have  him 
here  to  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  too  enjoyable  to  stay 
away. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Root:  Our  municipalities  are  to  receive 
an  extra  $380  million  through  the  province's 
revenue  sharing  commitments.  Transfer  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  and  agencies,  as 
I  mentioned,  will  go  up  by  $380  million  for 
a  growth  rate  of  16.3  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  unconditional  grants  will  be  directed 
mainly  toward  the  per  capita  grants  for  polic- 
ing costs  with  special  assistance  to  northern 
Ontario  municipalities. 

To  ensure  the  continuation  and  growth  of 
family  farms  or  businesses  in  Ontario  and 
to  allow  for  the  impact  of  inflation  in  gen- 
eral, the  following  improvements  in  succes- 
sion duties  and  gift  taxes  will  be  made  eflFec- 
tive  April  8: 


For  all  estates,  the  basic  $150,000  allow- 
ance will  be  increased  to  $250,000.  The 
present  forgiveness  period  for  family  farms 
will  be  shortened  from  25  years  to  10  years. 
The  succession  duty  payable  in  respect  to 
assets  of  small  family  businesses  will  also  be 
forgiven  over  10  years.  The  basic  exemption 
for  gift  tax  will  be  raised  from  $2,000  per 
recipient  and  an  aggregate  of  $10,000  in  any 
one  year  to  $5,000  per  recipient  and  a  total 
of  $25,000  in  any  one  year.  The  once-in-a- 
lifetime  special  exemption  for  farmers  under 
the  Gift  Tax  Act  will  be  raised  from  $50,000 
to  $75,000  and  this  provision  will  extend  to 
small  businesses  as  well.  Transfers  between 
spouses  will  continue  to  be  tax  exempt. 

These  initiatives  ensure  that  all  taxable 
estates  in  Ontario  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
tax  savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  some  com- 
ment about  some  criticism  that  we  have  heard 
from  hon.  members  opposite.  I  listened  to 
some  hon.  members  criticize  the  collection  of 
provincial  revenue  through  sales  tax.  Let  me 
advise  the  hon.  members  that  some  22,786,- 
000  American  tourists  entered  Ontario  last 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  these  American 
tourists  spent  some  $743  million.  Another 
674,833  tourists  came  in  from  overseas.  It 
is  estimated  they  spent  $161  million.  In 
other  words,  the  total  tourism  money  in  1974, 
domestic  and  foreign,  was  $2.3  billion,  up 
18  per  cent  over  the  last  year.  Tourism  has 
more  than  20,000  small  businesses  serving 
that  industry. 

I  put  these  figiu-es  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
sales  tax  to  the  financing  of  our  provincial 
programmes.  When  we  got  out  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  practically  every  jurisdiction  we  find 
they  have  a  sales  tax.  Why  shouldn't  we 
collect  sales  tax  from  the  millions  of  tourists 
who  come  to  our  province?  The  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  who  are  opposed  to  sales  tax 
are  really  suggesting  we  should  let  these 
people  use  our  facilities  without  paying  these 
taxes.  The  revenue  that  we  must  have  would 
have  to  come  from  our  own  people. 

I  put  this  into  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  think  that  at  times  people  might  be 
misled  by  members  who  argue  against  sales 
tax  as  one  source  of  revenue.  If  we  look  at 
the  projection  of  where  our  provincial  tax 
dbllars  wall  bei  spent,  it  is  estimated  that  28 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  will  go  for  health, 
10  cents  for  education,  17  cents  to  school 
boards,  13  cents  to  municipalities  or  local 
agencies,  seven  cents  for  debt  charges,  and 
15  cents  for  other  provincial  operations. 
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Where  does  the  revenue  come  from?  It  is 
estimated  we  will  collect  23  cents  of  every 
dollar  from  personal  income  tax,  15  cents 
from  retail  sales  tax,  20  cents  in  the  form  of 
federal  government  payments,  12  cents  from 
corporation  taxes,  six  cents  from  gas  tax,  10 
cents  from  all  other  taxes,  four  cents  from 
interest  on  investments,  four  cents  from 
Liquor  Control  Board  profits  and  six  cents 
from  health  premiums— five  cents  paid  by  the 
employer  and  one  cent  paid  by  the  employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  see  the  importance  of 
the  sales  tax,  along  with  the  other  sources  of 
revenue,  to  the  economy  of  the  province;  and 
while  we  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
revenue  is  coming  from  the  millions  of  tour- 
ists who  come  to  our  province,  it  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  understand  why  hon.  members 
would  say  we  should  not  have  a  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
debates  we  listen  to  members  opposite  talk 
about  the  provincial  debt.  I  realize  no  one 
likes  debt,  but  after  all,  most  of  us  bought 
our  farms,  our  businesses  or  our  homes  by 
going  into  debt,  and  for  some  time  probably 
having  deficit  financing.  The  budget  we  are 
dealing  with  this  year  is  designed  to  stimulate 
business  and  get  our  economy  back  in  stridte. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  have  some 
deficit  financing  if  we  can  accomplish  that. 

Talking  about  debt,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
ran  my  first  election  32  years  ago,  the  Liberal 
Party  had  been  in  power  for  nine  years.  With 
the  revenue  of  the  province  under  its  ad- 
ministration, it  would  have  required  close  to 
four  years  of  the  provincial  revenue  to  pay  off 
the  provincial  debt. 

Now,  after  32  years  of  Conservative  ad- 
ministration, if  we  were  to  stop  all  of  the 
programmes  that  we  are  carrying  forward  to 
benefit  our  people  and  used  our  revenue  that 
we  generate  today,  we  could  wipe  out  the 
net  debt  in  about  six  or  seven  months. 

I  agree  no  one  likes  debt,  but  if  we  com- 
pare the  situation  at  the  end  of  nine  years  of 
Liberal  administration  and  the  situation  now, 
at  the  end  of  32  years  of  Conservative  ad- 
ministration, I  am  sure  everyone  can  under- 
stand why  Ontario's  credit  rating  is  so  high. 
The  net  per  capita  debt  in  Ontario  is  esti- 
mated at  $359,74. 

'Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  realistic  budget,  and 
the  province  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis; 
the  budget  is  designed  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
matters  that  I  want  to  speak  about  while  I 
am  taking  part  in  this  budget  debate. 

I  have  mentioned  this  before,  and  I  must 
say  it  is  something  that  causes  me  a  lot  of 


concern;  I  refer  to  the  insurance  premiums 
that  are  charged  to  young  drivers,  particularly 
young  men  imder  25  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  knows  what 
the  answer  is, 

Mr.  Stokes:  Free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Root:  I  have  no  objection  to  the  in- 
surance companies  collecting  a  high  premimn 
from  careless  drivers  but  I  must  say  it  bothers 
me  that  we  have  provided  a  driving  test 
before  we  issue  a  driver's  licence  to  a  young 
driver,  that  he  has  met  the  requirements  of 
the  province,  that  he  has  committed  no 
offence,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  goes  out  to  buy 
his  insurance,  he  is  immediately  penalized. 

I  am  aware  that  the  insurance  companies 
have  to  collect  the  money  to  cover  theii 
losses,  but  I  do  not  think  the  policy  of  in- 
cluding careful  drivers  who  have  committed 
no  offence  in  the  same  premium  bracket  as 
traffic  offenders  is  any  way  to  stimulate  safe 
driving. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  Hear,  hear.  Right  on. 

Mr.  Root:  I  would  like  to  see  this  whole 
matter  reviewed  to  see  if  it  isn't  possible  to 
have  young  drivers  sold  an  insurance  policy 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Only  one  way. 

Mr.  Root:  If  they  have  accidents  all  right, 
but  when  they  go  to  buy  insurance  next 
time,  make  them  pay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Speak  to  the  minister  about 
that. 

Mr.  Root:  In  other  words,  make  the  per- 
son who  commits  the  offence  pay;  not  the 
innocent  careful  driver  who  is  no  menace  on 
the  highway. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Bring  it  up  at  the  next  Tory 
caucus, 

Mr.  Root:  I  hope  this  matter  will  receive 
consideration  from  the  insurance  people  in 
the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Proclaim  those  sections  which 
are  about  28  years  old  and  which  you  have 
done  nothing  about. 

An  hon.  member:  They  certainly  wouldn't 
accept  anything  they  hadn't  seen. 

Mr.  Camithers:  Come  on,  speak  to  those 
fellows  over  there. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to  refer 
briefly  to  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
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Toronto  Star  on  Tuesday  March  25.  Under 
a  red  headline  it  was  reported  that  more 
than  2,500  Canadians  died  of  liver  cirrhosis 
in  1973,  and  in  Ontario  in  1972  there  were 
921  deaths  from  this  disease. 

Time  magazine  has  estimated  60  per  cent 
of  liver  cirrhosis  deaths  in  the  province  were 
attributable  to  heavy  alcohol  consumption.  In 
the  same  edition  of  the  Star,  under  a 
heading,  "Death  from  Cancer  Rarer  in 
Mormons,  US   Report  Says,"  there  was  this: 

James  Enstrom,  of  th°  University  of 
California  School  of  Public  Health,  told 
the  American  Cancer  Society's  seminar 
for  science  writers  that  his  study  of  death 
records  from  1970  to  1972  revealed  a 
smaller  percentage  of  Mormons  died  from 
all  kinds  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
become  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Root:  To  continue:  "He  said  it  had 
been  expected  that  lung  cancer  would  be 
less  because  Mormon  doctrine  forbids 
smoking—" 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  one  way  of  getting  rid  of 
cancer. 

Mr.  Root:  —"but  he  found  it  surprising 
that  deaths  from  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
rectum,  pancreas,  breast,  uterus,  and  ner- 
vous system  were  also—" 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mohammedans  drink  less 
liquor,  too. 

Mr.  Root:  "—only  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
national  rate.  There  are  some  indications 
that  Mormon  habits  may  at  least  partially 
account  for  the  low  cancer  rate.  Mormons 
shun  alcohol,  coffee,  tea  and  addictive  drugs 
and  are  advised  to  eat  a  well-balanced  diet." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  significant  figures 
and  bear  careful  study.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  debates  in  which  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  and  the  other  speakers 
have  been  showing  great  concern  about  the 
effect  of  asbestos  and  silicosis  on  the  health 
of  people  who  work  in  these  industries. 

Yet  we  have  figures  about  the  effect  of 
alcohol  and  possibly  smoking  on  the  health 
of  people.  There  are  a  lot  of  statistics  to  in- 
dicate that  smoking,  particularly  cigarettes, 
can  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  health  of 
our  people.  I  say  I  couldn't  help  but  be 
concerned  as  I  listened  to  the  debates  re- 
garding silicosis  to  see  members  sitting  in 
the  committee  smoking  cigars,  pipes,  and  so 
on.  I  wondered  if  they  were  really  interested 


in  the  health  of  the  people  or  whether  they 
were  interested  in  trying  to  make  political 
hay. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Over-eating  causes  prob- 
lems, too. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  all  go  to  hell  each  in  our 
own  way;  let  the  member  choose  his. 

Mr.  Root:  Let  me  complete  my  remarks 
and  then  the  member  can  go  wherever  he 
likes. 

An  Hon.  member:  That's  the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  say 
this  but  I  don't  think  it  adds  anything  to  the 
dignity  of  Parliament  or  the  health  of  the 
members  to  have  smoking  in  the  committee. 
It  is  not  allowed  here  in  the  House  and  I 
can't  under  tand  why  those  of  us  who  do 
not  smoke  have  to  be  subjected  to  second- 
hand smoke  in  the  committee  rooms.  I  say 
that  for  the  members'  consideration  and  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  having  con- 
sideration also  for  the  effects  that  inhaling 
second-hand  smoke  can  have  on  the  health 
not  only  of  members  who  are  smoking— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Did  the  member  ever  think 
of  us  smokers  having  to  be  subjected  to  non- 
smokers?  What  kind  of  discrimination  is 
that? 

Mr.  Root:  That  member  would  think  non- 
smokers  had  no  rights. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  speaker  would  think 
smokers  have  none  either. 

Mr.  Root:  There  are  a  lot  of  places  to 
smoke.  He  can  step  outside  in  the  corridor 
and  smoke  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  let  us  gel 
on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  I'll  do  that  right  now. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Let 
him  smoke  himself  to  death.  Hurrah! 

An  Hon.  member:  A  good  idea. 

Mr.  Root:  We  must  consider  the  effect  on 
members  who  do  not  smoke  and  on  the  staff 
who  sit  there  day  after  day  taking  down  the 
record  of  the  delaates.  I  have  some  sympathy 
for  the  girls  who  sit  there  in  committee  and 
take  down  the  debates  and  such,  with  a 
steady  stream  of  people  coming  in,  smoking 
their  stogies  and  pipes  and  cigars  and  puff- 
ing the  smoke  in  their  faces  and  expecting 
them  to  deliver. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Why  does  the  member 
think  they  keep  going  out?  They  have  a 
smoke. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  another  matter 
has  caused  me  concern.  I  expect  all  mem- 
bers are  receiving  letters  from  universities, 
from  the  students,  asking  for  more  provincial 
money.  This  is  directly  related  to  the  budget. 
I  have  been  watching  very  carefully  the 
report  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  and  I 
find  that  between  Sept.  9,  1974,  and  April 
30,  1975,  33  colleges  and  universities  had 
applied  for  and  secured  liquor  licences, 
dining-lounge  and  lounge  licence;  some  were 
just  lounge  licences.  I  also  found  that  an- 
other 10  colleges  will  have  their  licences 
approved  as  soon  as  their  facilities  are 
brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board.  That  brings  me  up 
to  date.  In  other  words,  43  of  our  secondary 
educational  institutions  are- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  a  form  of  intoxication. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  causes  me  con- 
cern that  our  post-secondary  educational  in- 
stitutions- 
Mr.    Carruthers:    Let's    have    some    order, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  am  get- 
ting through  to  the  member  and  it's  finally 
registering. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  really  is. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Keep  going. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  causes  me  con- 
cern that  our  post-secondary  educational  in- 
stitutions are  apparently  using  some  of  their 
facilities  and  their  revenue  to  establish  liquor 
outlets,  and  I  say  that  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dence that  is  piling  up  that  alcohol  contri- 
butes to  the  health  problems  of  many  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Stokes:  V/ho  is  selling  them  the 
booze? 

Mr.  Root:  I  receive  letters  from  some  stu- 
dents saying  they  need  more  money  to 
finance  their  education. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  "The  time  is  out  of  joint," 

Mr.  Root:  I  presume  they  are  spending 
their  money  on  education  and  not  patroniz- 
ing these  outlets. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  "O  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I 
was  bom  to  set  it  right!" 


Mr.  Root:  The  other  fact  that  causes  me 
concern  is  the  fact  that— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  are  too  many  conser- 
vatives in  this  House;  conservatives  in  the 
wrong  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  makes  the 
NDP  so  mad.  They'll  always  be  mad. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  a  good  side  of  con- 
servatism but  that  is  not  it. 

Mr.  Root:  The  other  fact  that  causes  me 
concern  is  the  fact  that  down  the  street 
there  are  people  who  have  paid  for  a  licence 
and  have  established  facilities  to  serve  alco- 
holic beverages  to  people  who  want  to  par- 
take. I  must  say  it  does  cause  me  concern- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  If  they  pay  for  things,  it  is 
okay. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  pay  for  educational 
facilities  too. 

Mr.  Root:  —to  see  the  number  of  our  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  that  are 
applying  for  and  securing  liquor  outlets 
attached  to  their  so-called  training  facilities, 
and  taking  the  business  away  from  a  man 
who  paid  for  a  licence.  I  am  not  denying 
anybody  the  right  to  drink,  but  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  educational  institutions 
are  the  place  to  be  providing  this  service. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  can't  smoke;  we  can't 
drink. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing about  education,  I  know  the  opposition 
from  time  to  time  suggests  that  the  Premier, 
when  Minister  of  Education,  spent  a  lot  of 
money  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  many  liquor  inspectors 
has  the  member  appointed  since  he  has  been 
in  this  House? 

Mr.  Root:   I  don't  appoint  anybody. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  thought  he  was  quite  in- 
fluential in  that  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Stick  to  your  text,  stick 
to  your  text.   He  is  just  getting  at  you. 

Mr.  Root:  No,  he  is  not  getting  at  me. 
I  could  tell  him  a  few  facts  of  life. 

The  opposition  never  takes  time  to  tell 
the  people  that  today,  in  our  three  levels 
of  education,  there  are  over  two  million 
students,  and  when  the  Conservative  Party 
assumed    oflBce    there    were    something    like 
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660,000-odd.  Any  sensible  person  knows  that 
to  provide  the  facilities,  the  classrooms,  for 
that    tremendous    expansion    in    our    school 

Eopulation  to  over  two  million  required  the 
uilding  of  many  schools  and  the-  training 
of  thousands  of  teachers,  and  no  one  would 
suggest  today  that  teachers  should  be  paid 
salaries  that  were  paid  back  in  the  days 
when  the  Liberal  Party  was  in  power. 

Many  teachers  started  at  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year  at  that  time.  I  think  last  year 
we  voted  over  $80  million  in  the  teachers' 
pension  fund  alone.  I  was  looking  at  the 
proposal  for  this  year  and  it  is  away  over 
$100  million;  more  than  the  total  budget 
for  the  province  when  the  Liberal  Party 
moved  out  of  oflBce.  Yes,  education  is  costing 
a  lot  of  money,  but  it  has  paid  big  divi- 
dends. 

When  we  look  at  last  year's  financial 
statements  we  find  that  income  tax,  succes- 
sion duties,  corporation  tax,  gasoline  tax, 
sales  tax,  luxury  taxes,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  associated  with  prosperity,  brought  us 
in  close  to  $5  billion.  In  other  words,  our 
educational  programme  has  moved  our  en- 
tire population  into  a  higher  income  bracket. 
We  are  able  to  finance  the  programmes  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  federal  government 
looks  to  Ontario  for  nearly  half  of  its  budget 
to  provide  the  programmes  it  has,  many  of 
which  are  designed  to  assist  provinces  that 
haven't  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a 
Conservative    government   for   32   years. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  time  comes— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Inflation  has  done  even  more. 

Mr.    Laughren:    He   is   being   provocative. 

Mr.  Root:  —the  people  will  say,  "Well 
done.    Carry   on." 

Mr.   Lawlor:    Don't   be   too   sure   of  that. 

Mr.  Root:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  mil- 
lion students  in  our  three  levels  of  educa- 
tion, their  parents  and  friends,  appreciate 
the  opportunity  that  is  being  provided  for 
a  training  that  was  not  available  when  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  provincial 
affairs.  The  people  are  not  going  to  forget, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  opposition  members 
to   downgrade   our  leader. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  still  hope.  Even  bad 
things   come  to  an  end  sometimes. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  go  around 
the  province  many  people  can't  understand 
why  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
some    of    his    supporters    are    wasting    their 


time  trying  to  smear  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  instead  of  telling  us  what 
they  have  in  mind  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  hard  to  understand. 

Mr.  Root:  I  am  also  quite  aware  that  the 
people   of  Ontario   are  not   going  to   switch 
to   a   socialist   form   of  government- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  government  is  switching; 
the  people  might. 

Mr.  Root:  —when  Ontario,  with  over  32 
years  of  Conservative  government,  is  now 
recognized  as  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
Confederation.  And  I  say  that  without  fear 
of   honest  contradiction. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  are  a  btmch  of  socialists 
over  there. 

Mr.  Root:  Our  population  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  Conservative  Party  took 
office.  Over  half  of  the  new  industries  that 
have  come  to  Canada  have  established  here. 
Over  half  of  the  new  Canadians  establishing 
a  new  home  have  looked  to  Ontario  as  the 
most  attractive  province  in  all  of  Canada 
in  which  to  establish  that  home,  a  business 
or  an  industry. 

Surely  the  hon.  members  opposite  are 
not  naive  enough  to  think  that  four  million 
people,  over  half  of  all  the  new  Canadians, 
were  lacking  in  intelligence  when  they  came 
to  Ontario,  instead  of  going  to  a  socialist  or 
a  Liberal  province. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  wasn't  because  the  govern- 
ment was  here— it  was  in  spite  of  that. 

Mr.  Root:  There  are  10  provinces  in 
Canada  and  two  territories,  and  they've  got 
socialist  governments  and  they've  got  Liberal 
governments.  But  over  half  of  the  people— 
who  didn't  have  to  come  here— came  to 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  not  saying  they  are 
naive  enough  to  come  across  the  ocean  be- 
cause   they    like    this    government. 

Mr.  Evans:  It  is  the  province  of  oppor- 
tunity;  that's  what  it  is. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   please. 

Mr.  Root:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  day 
comes,  I  know  that  these  four  million 
people,  along  with  the  rest  of  us  who  have 
prospered  under  the  sound  policy  we  have 
enjoyed,  will  say:  "This  is  a  good  govern- 
ment;  and  we're   going  to  continue  it." 
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Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
redistribution.  I  want  to  welcome  into  the 
historic  riding  of  Wellington-Dufferin  that 
part  of  the  historic  riding  of  Peel  that  will 
join  with  us. 

The  southern  part  of  Wellington  county 
has  had  a  close  aflBnity  with  the  northern 
part  of  Peel,  particularly  in  my  home  town- 
ship of  Erin,  or  the  village  of  Erin.  At  one 
time,  the  high  school  in  Erin  served  part 
of  Caledon  township. 

I  personally  have  a  bit  of  a  soft  spot  for 
Peel  county.  It  was  the  late  Tom  Kennedy 
who  persuaded  me  to  enter  into  an  active 
political  life  some  32  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  my  riding  had  a  long  tradition  of  sup- 
porting the  Liberal  Party.  I,  as  a  young  man, 
could  not  see  that  party.  They  seemed  to 
be  lacking  in  vision.  But  in  the  late  George 
Drew,  we  had  a  man  of  vision,  a  man- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  It  just  shows  what  time  does 
to  a  man. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  will  continue. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  very  good,  this  is 
priceless. 

Mr.   Laughren:    This   is   vintage   Root. 

Mr.  Root:  The  late  George  Drew  was  a 
man  of  vision,  a  man  who  set  out  to  promote 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  That  philosophy  is  to  create  a  climate 
for  people  to  run  their  own  affairs  and  to 
expect  a  reasonable  return  for  their  hours 
of  labour  on  their  investment  or  their  pro- 
fessional services. 

These  are  the  basic  policies  that  have  been 
pursued  by  the  Conservative  Party  since  the 
days  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  He,  against 
tremendous  opposition,  built  a  railway  across 
the  country,  and  the  people  moved  in  and 
developed  the  country. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Come  off  it.  They  couldn't 
stand  him.   They  got  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  Root:  The  Progressive  Conservative 
Party,  taking  over  32  years  ago  after  nine 
years  of  Liberal  administration,  used  the 
same  basic  philosophy.  The  Liberals  had 
cancelled  power  contracts,  left  the  province 
short  of  power  at  a  critical  time  in  our 
history,  and  left  most  of  the  farmers  groping 
with  the  same  lamps  and  lanterns  that  their 
grandparents  had  used.  There  was  no  elec- 
tricity to  supply  modern  facilities. 

George  Drew  and  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative  Party   adopted   a   poUcy   of   power 


development,  of  equalized  rates,  standardized 
cycles.  These  are  policies  that  made  it  pos- 
sible to  attract  over  half  of  the  new  industry 
that  has  established  in  Canada  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  industries  provided  the  jobs,  and  one 
of  the  highest  pay  scales'  in  the  country. 
Today,  Ontario  has  become  the  home  of 
four  million  additional  people. 

Power  was  one  thing.  In  my  own  riding 
of  Wellington-Dufferin,  when  I  ran  my  first 
election,  81  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
DufFerin  had  no  power.  Today,  practically 
every  farmer  has  power— 75  per  cent  in  Wel- 
lington  have   power. 

When  I  was  elected,  many  of  the  highways 
were  still  gravel  roads,  and  even  the  paved 
highways— many  of  them— were  in  deplorable 
condition.  All  of  that  has  been  changed.  If 
the  highway  programme  as  announced  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  and  Com- 
munications (Mr.  Rhodes)  this  year  is  car- 
ried out,  when  these  projects  are  completed 
every  highway  in  the  riding  that  was  there 
when  I  was  elected  will  have  been  built, 
rebuilt  and  resurfaced. 

In  addition,  two  new  King's  highways  have 
been  added  to  the  system  in  the  riding.  Many 
of  our  municipal  roads  have  been  brought  up 
to  a  high  standard  through  the  development 
road  programme  and  with  changes  in  the 
grant  system.  It  used  to  be  dollar  for  dollar; 
now  on  bridges  it  is  4-to-l.  By  the  graduated 
scale  related  to  the  amount  of  assessment  for 
mile  of  road,  the  grants  range  all  the  way 
up  to  4-to-6  and  in  some  places  3-to-l  or 
2-to-l,  but  in  no  case  less  than  50  per  cent; 
plus  80  per  cent  on  bridges. 

It  was  a  Conservative  government  that  in- 
troduced the  capital  grants  programme  and 
made  it  possible  to  build  new  hospitals.  In 
my  own  area,  we  have  new  hospitals  in 
OrangevilJe,  Shelbume,  Mount  Forest,  Pal- 
merston,  Fergus,  Guelph,  and  so  on. 

Rural  electrification  was  made  possible  by 
the  government  paying  half  the  cost  for  the 
rural  hydro  lines.  I  believe  the  figure  is  well 
over  $125  million  for  that  programme. 

The  capital  grants  programme— this  is  a 
programme  that  I  actively  supported  —  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  of  our  farmers  to 
improve  their  facilities  and  become  more  ef- 
ficient. That  programme  has  not  only  helped 
agriculture  become  more  efficient,  but,  by  the 
improvement  of  barns,  drainage,  construction 
of  farm  ponds,  removal  of  fence  bottoms, 
drilling  wells,  renovating  stables— to  mention 
but  a  few  of  the  items  covered  by  this  pro- 
gramme—all lines  of  business  were  stimulated. 
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These  are  the  types  of  programmes  that  I 
said  are  typical  Progressive  Conservative  pol- 
icies of  creating  a  climate  for  people  to  run 
their  own  affairs  and'  expect  a  reasonable 
return.  Half  the  cost  of  municipal  taxes  on 
farmland  is  paid  by  the  province.  This  brings 
the  farmers'  taxes  more  in  line  with  those 
of  the  people  who  have  a  good  income  and 
own  their  homes  and  not  too  much  other 
property.  The  proposal  of  a  $75,000  once- 
in-a-lifetime  gift  will  make  it  possible  for 
many  of  our  farmers  to  keep  their  fanning 
operation  in  the  family. 

Marketing  legislation  has  made  it  possible 
for  our  farmers  to  bargain  collectively  if  they 
so  desire.  Or  if  they  are  opposed  to  collective 
bargaining  they  can  vote  against  the  scheme. 
This  also  lets  the  farmer  control  his  own 
destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall  policies  of  the 
government  have  created  a  tremendous  con'- 
suming  market  for  the  products  of  agriculture, 
indeed  all  products.  This  includes  the  more 
than  22  million  tourists  who  come  to  the 
province.  It  provides  a  tremendous  outlet 
for  the  products  of  our  farms. 

The  latest  figures  I  could  secure  were  from 
Statistics  Canada.  The  per  capita  breakdown 
for  consumption  of  food  based  on  July  1, 
1973,  was-for  beef  91.7  lb  fresh.  Multiply 
that  by  four  million— that's  the  new  market 
that's  created  through  the  overall  policies  of 
this  government.  Pork,  57.6;  multiply  that  by 
four  million.  Mutton  and  lamb,  3.7  lb;  mul- 
tiply that  by  four  milHon.  Eggs,  29.16  lb; 
multiply  that  by  four  million.  Poultry  46.2; 
chicken  32.8;  turkey  10.18,  and  multiply 
them  by  four  million. 

This  is  a  market  that  wasn't  here  when 
this  government  took  oflBce.  Fish  13.9;  that's 
edible  weight.  Milk  and  cheese  totalled  347 
pounds  per  capita;  multiply  that  by  four 
milHon.  That  is  the  retail  weight  of  the  milk 
that  is  consumed  per  capita.  The  House  can 
see  the  tremendous  market  that  has  been 
created  by  the  overall  policies  of  t!his  govern- 
ment  attracting  four  million  new  people. 

Cheddar  cheese  I  could  mention— 4.9  lb, 
that's  the  retail  weight;  processed  cheese, 
5.5;  liuid  whole  milk  268  lb;  butter  13  lb; 
potatoes  154  lb;  fruit  271  lb;  vegetables 
115.81  lb. 

Multiply  that  by  four  million,  and  you  can 
see  that  the  overall  policies  of  this  govern- 
ment through  the  years  have  created  a 
tremendous  permanent  market.  It's  a  market 
that's  here.  It's  not  one  that  can  be  influ- 
enced by  foreign  exchange  or  the  policies  of 
other  countries.  It's  here  today  and  it's  ex- 
panding    every     year.     For     example,     new 


arrivals  in  Canada,  as  published  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  March  18,  1974,  totalled 
218,465.  Again,  more  than  half  of  the  new 
arrivals— 120,115— came    to    Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  these  figures  in  the 
record  to  indicate  how  the  overall  policies 
of  the  government  have  made  this  province 
the  most  attractive  province  in  all  of  Canada 
in  which  to  establish  a  new  home  or  a  new 
business  or  a  new  industry.  Our  province 
has  grown  by  over  four  million  people  since 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  assumed 
office.  I'm  sure  these  new  Canadians,  along 
with  the  thinking  people  who  have  returned 
time  after  time,  are  not  going  to  be  swayed 
by  the  statements  of  a  few  pohticians  who 
would  like  to  see  the  government  change 
just  for  their  own  advantage.  They  know  that 
no  province  under  any  other  political  philo- 
sophy has  had  the  development  and  expan- 
sion, and  witnessed  the  prosperity  that  we 
have  witnessed  right  here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  as  presented  by 
the  provincial  Treasurer  is  a  good  budget  and 
will  stimulate  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment right  here  in  the  good  old  province  of 
Ontario,  and  I  know  that  the  people  of  On- 
tario appreciate  it.  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  patience  in  hstening  to 
me.  I  appreciated  the  comments  from  some 
of  the  hon.  members  opposite.  They  indi- 
cated that  I  was  getting  through  to  them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  a  very  delightful 
speech. 

Mr.  Root:  Let  me  say  this,  and  I'm  refer- 
ring to  the  county  of  Peel  and  my  riding. 
My  maternal  ancestors  pioneered  in  Peel 
county.  My  mother  used  to  play  the  organ 
in  the  little  Baptist  Church  down  at  Snel- 
grove.  My  great  grandparents  came  from 
Cheltenham,  Eng.,  and  settled  Cheltenham, 
Ont.;  that's  where  it  got  its  name. 

Mr.  Camithers:  How  about  the  ancestors 
of  the  member  for  Lakeshore? 

Mr.  Root:  My  paternal  ancestors  were  in 
Wellington  county  before  the  city  of  Guelph 
was  founded. 

I'm  sure  that  as  a  united  force  of  electors, 
the  counties  of  Wellington  and  Dufferin, 
which  I've  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for 
24  years,  along  with  Peel,  will  join  with  the 
rest  of  Ontario  in  paying  tribute  to  the  sound 
policies  set  out  in  the  recent  budget  and 
the  record  of  the  government  whenever  that 
day  comes  when  the  people  pass  judgement. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  hear  that  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Peel  is  a  swing  riding. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It's  sure  not  a  swinging  riding, 
by  the   sound  of  the  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it's  quite  appropriate  that  I  should 
follow   the  member  for  Wellington-Dufferin. 

Mr.  Evans:  The  two  members  are  so 
different. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  served  on  a  select 
committee  for  a  couple  of  years— I  was 
surprised  to  hear  his  position  against  alcohol; 
having  spent  that  much  time  fairly  closely 
with  him  travelling  across  the  province,  I 
never  would  have  dreamed  that  he  was 
averse  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

I'm  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
ever  consumed  any  in  my  presence,  but  he 
certainly  took  part  in  signing  a  report  which 
indicated  that  the  educational  facilities  in 
the  province  should  be  opened  up  and  that 
school  boards  should  be  allowed  to  dispense 
liquor  if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  It  shows 
how  broad-minded  he  is  . 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  went  back  through  the 
report  to  try  to  find  a  dissenting  opinion  and 
I  can't  find  any  anywhere. 

Mr.    Stokes:    It    was    imanimous. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  was  a  unanimous  report 
—well,  it  was  unanimous  on  those  points.  I'm 
a  little  surprised  that  the  member  feels  that 
strongly  about  it. 

I  was  surprised  as  well  that  he  commented 
on  automobile  insurance. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  doesn't  feel  that  strongly; 

it's  just  his  re-election  speech. 

Mr.  Laughren:   That's  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Those  new  people  in  Peel 
have   to  know   how  he  thinks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  this  graceful  old  nostalgia. 
I  like  the  flavour. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He's  the  most  genuine  guy 
in  the  Legislature. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Surely  the  member  for 
Wellington-Dufi^erin  knows  what  the  solution 
is  to  the  problem  of  high  insurance  rates. 
We've  been  telling  him  that  for  years,  and 
there  are  now  three  examples  in  our  western 
provinces  of  how  to  control  automobile  in- 
surance casts  for  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Camithers:   It's  well  subsidized. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  not  well  subsidized  at 
all.  The  insurance  rates  are  considerably 
lower  in  the  western  provinces. 

Mr.  Camithers:  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  only  be- 
cause it's  public  auto  insurance  that  the  rates 
are  lower.  That  should  be  clear  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  because  it's  done  by 
government  and  not  for  private  profit. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  They  have  to  increase 
the  rates. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  member  for  Durham 
going  to  make  another  speech? 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  many  of  the  Tory 
back-benchers  were  former  insurance  agents, 
I  wonder?  That  might  be  an  interesting  sur- 
vey that  someone  could  make  some  place. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Good  idea. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  leave 
the  member  for  Wellington-Dufferin  alone. 
I've  harassed  him  enough  over  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  That's  terrible.  He  is  a  good 
guy- 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  won't  comment  on  the 
comments  of  the  member  for  Dovercourt.  I 
thought  it  was  the  member  for  Algoma  speak- 
ing, and  I  was  going  to  enter  a  debate  with 
him. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  for  Dovercourt's 
biggest  contribution  to  this  House  is,  "Right 


Mr.  G.  Nixon:  What  is  the  biggest  contri- 
bution of  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  could  continue  right  on. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  need  that  firm  control  in  the  chair. 

When  I  thought  about  entering  the  budget 
debate,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  for  a 
change  I  should  actually  talk  on  what  a  bud- 
get debate  is  supposed  to  be  about— to  talk 
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about  budgetary  policies  and  a  little  bit  of 
economics.  There  are  not  too  many  of  us 
socialists  around  who  have  a  very  strong 
interest  in  economics,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  one 
of  them,  and  I  think  I  should  address  myself 
to  some  of  the  economic  problems  as  I  see 
them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Socialists  are  nuts  about 
economics. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right.  We  should 
speak  more  about  it,  because  as  we  vdtness 
what  the  capitalist  system  is  doing  to  itself, 
it's  obvious  that  there  is  only  one  alterna- 
tive. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  we  bleed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
from  northern  Ontario  it's  always  tempting 
to  talk  about  problems  of  the  north,  but  I'm 
going  to  refrain  from  doing  that  because  as 
all  Ontario  prospers  so  vdll  northern  Ontario 
prosper.  We  know  from  the  former  Trea- 
surer's (Mr.  White)  comments  that  Ontario 
has  a  triple-A  economic  rating.  I  wash  the 
former  Treasurer  was  here  so  that  he  could 
tell  us  how  he  translates  a  triple-A  rating  to 
the  pensioners  in  Ontario,  to  the  people  who 
work  at  the  minimum  wage,  to  the  people 
who  live  on  family  benefits,  to  the  civil  ser- 
vants in  the  province  who  are  denied  free 
collective  bargaining  and  indeed  even  access 
to  our  open  democratic  political  process  and 
to  the  students  in  the  province  who  pay  an 
increasingly  higher  amount  of  their  educa- 
tion costs.  I  wish  he  could  tell  us  how  he 
translates  a  triple-A  rating  to  teachers  in  the 
province  who  see  their  role  being  devitalized 
under  the  Davis  administration. 

I  suspect  that  longevity  becomes  a  liability 
after  32  years  in  power.  It's  obvious  that  this 
government  is  becoming  increasingly  isolated 
from  the  people  it  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
senting. I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  economic  policies  of  the  government  as 
they  apply  to  working  people  in  Ontario.  I 
am  not  talking  about  working  people  as 
some  people  regard  working  people  in  terms 
of  just  blue  collars.  I  am  talking  about  work- 
ing people,  whether  they  be  teachers,  whether 
they  be  civil  servants  or  whether  they  be 
miners  or  farmers.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the  colour 
of  your  collar  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  you  are  classified  as  a  working  person, 
but  rather  whether  or  not  you  employ  labour 
or  whether  or  not  you  supply  labour. 

If  there  is  a  common  enemy  in  Canada 
today,  including  Ontario,  we  are  always 
told  that  it's  the  ravages  of  inflation.  We  are 


told  that  inflation  discriminates  against 
people  on  fixed  incomes.  It  discriminates 
against  people  who  have  no  bargaining 
power,  people  who  are  unorganized  and 
therefore  cannot  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
living,  and  also  is  discourages  thrift,  saving 
and  investment.  In  encourages  price  increases 
and  breeds  on  itself  through  what's  known 
as  inflationary  psychology  where  people 
know  that  it's  better  to  spend  their  money 
today  than  wait  until  tomorrow  because  the 
price  will  be  higher  tomorrow. 

I  wonder  if  we  have  really  reached  the 
point  that  Dr.  John  Deutsch  indicated  we 
had  at  an  Economic  Council  of  Ontario  con- 
ference in  Toronto  last  fall  when  he  said 
that  it's  possible  we  have  only  unpleasant 
alternatives  left  for  us,  namely,  we  can  cool 
inflation  through  unemployment  or  we  can 
impose  wage  and  price  controls  which  are 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  in  government 
intervention.  Perhaps  we  can  wait  for  other 
countries  to  control  their  inflationary  rate 
and,  in  the  meantime,  just  accept  the  rate 
of  inflation  and  index  everything  so  that  we 
protect  people. 

I  really  wonder  if  we  have  brought  our- 
selves to  that  point.  If  we  have,  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  those  cynics  are  right  who 
say  that  inflation  is  really  a  way  for  govern- 
ments to  raise  revenues  without  legislation; 
or  perhaps  they  are  the  ones  who  say  that 
we  must  now  take  political  action  in  the 
short  run  or  face  political  extinction  in  the 
long  run  in  terms  of  our  society  as  we  have 
come  to  know  it;  or  perhaps  as  John 
Maynard  Keynes  said— the  fellow  that  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Bennett)  regards  as  a— 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Revolutionary. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —runaway  Liberal,  some 
kind  of  revolutionary.  He  said:  "Don't  worry 
about  it.  In  the  long  run  we  will  all  be 
dead  anyway." 

So,  anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are  in 
thf!  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  and  seri- 
ous economists  are  talking  in  the  midst  of  a 
whole  knowledge  explosion,  a  new  age  of 
reason,  about  only  unpleasant  alternatives. 
One  wonders  if  there  is  an  alternative,  at 
least  in  the  short  run,  to  what  these  econo- 
mists are  saying.  Given  our  economic  posi- 
tion and  our  vulnerability  to  external  influ- 
ences I  suspect  we  have  fewer  alternatives 
than  most  of  us  would  like  to  believe. 

One  reason  we  are  so  vulnerable  is  that 
we  have  an  economy  that  is  greatly  depen- 
dent on  other  countries.  There  is,  no  short- 
run  alternative  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we 
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must  learn  by  our  experiences  to  build  in 
safeguards  against  that  problem.We  are  a 
trading  economy  and  one  reason  is  that  we 
export  our  resources  and  we  import  finished 
products. 

Consequently,  we  import  finished  products 
at  a  higher  price.  Indeed  we  import  finished 
products  at  whatever  the  rate  of  inflation  in 
other  countries  determines  the  price  of  those 
finished  products  will  be.  In  the  long  run  we 
must  export  more  and  more  of  our  resources 
in  order  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  finished 
products.  If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem we  must  process  more  and  more  of  our 
resources  here  and  manufacture  them  here 
in  this  province.  If  we  can  do  that  we  will 
become  less  susceptible  to  inflation  imported 
from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Deans:  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada  indicated— warned  us 
very  clearly— that  we  are  under-industrialized. 
I  would  suggest  we  take  their  advice 
and  utilize  our  resources  as  a  lever  to  in- 
dustrializing this  province.  They  were  talking 
about  the  country  as  a  whole  but  certainly 
this  is  the  industrialized  province  of  this 
country  and  we  must  lead  the  way. 

The  Ontario  Economic  Council  in  a  back- 
ground paper- 
Mr.  Deans:  Is  anyone  listening  out  there? 

Mr.  Laughren:  —to  the  15th  annual 
premiers  conference  on  Sept.  12  and  13  of 
last  year  put  it  this  way— I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  not  even  the  Conservatives 
listen  to  the  Ontario  Economic  Council  but 
this  is  what  it  had  to  say: 

Relatively  high  reliance  on  trade  is 
coupled  with  the  dominant  position  of  the 
United  States.  The  significance  of  this  de- 
pendence is  heightened  by  the  magnitude 
of  auto  exports.  Crude  and  raw  materials 
and  forming  increasingly  larger  proportions 
of  the  total  Canadian  export  mix.  This 
trend  implies  a  relative  lessening  of  the 
degree  of  processing  involved  in  the  total 
exports  sector.  [I  consider  that  a  most 
important  quote.  Further  from  the  same 
report:]  Recent  aligrmients  of  foreign  ex- 
change rates  have  generally  pushed  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  upward  in 
relation  to  the  currency  values  of  the 
country's  major  trading  partners.  The  im- 
mediate consequences  of  this  adjustment 
have  tended  to  encourage  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  crude  and  unprocessed  materials 
in  the  export  mix. 


It  reinforces  the  same  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  exporting  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  unprocessed  materials. 

Those  comments  stimulated  my  interest 
and  I  have  dug  a  little  bit  deeper  into  the 
Economic  Council's  reports  to  take  a  look  at 
what  our  trade  patterns  are  and  have  been. 

According  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  Development,  which 
the  Economic  Council  quoted  from: 

This  country  is  more  dependent  on 
foreign  trade  for  its  economic  well-being 
than  most  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
Indeed  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  Canadian 
exports  are  21.2  per  cent  compared  to  5.5 
for  the  United  States;  20.1  per  cent  for  the 
United  Kingdom;  19.3  per  cent  for  Ger- 
many; 8.8  per  cent  for  Japan  and  14.9 
per  cent  for  Australia. 

Ontario's  exports  in  1973  were  about  23  per 
cent  of  our  gross  provincial  product.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  Ontario  is  supposedly 
Canada's  industrialized  province. 

What  is  really  significant,  of  course,  is  not 
so  much  our  relative  importance  as  an  ex- 
porter but  rather  what  it  is  that  we  export. 
In  that  sense  the  Ontario  Economic  Council 
has  this  to  say: 

Degree  of  processing  has  often  been 
cited  as  a  central  issue  in  promoting  the 
balanced  long-term  growth  of  the  Cana- 
dian economy;  i.e.,  semi-processed  goods 
offer  greater  long-term  economic  growth 
and  employment  potential  than  does  the 
export  of  raw  and  crude  materials. 

Svirely  that  sums  it  up  very  nicely?  Even 
more  specifically,  the  export  of  crude  mate- 
rials in  Canada  breaks  down  as  follows  be- 
tween 1969-1973  in  millions  of  dollars:  In 
1969  Canada  exported  $2,523  million  of 
crude  materials  which  rose  to  $5,152  million 
in  1973  for  an  annual  growth  rate  of  19.5 
per  cent.  That's  crude  materials. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  a  shame. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  shameful  is  right. 

For  fabricated  materials,  the  value  of 
Canadian  exports  rose  from  $5,240  million 
in  1969  to  $8,187  million  in  1973  for  an  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  11.8  per  cent. 

For  end  products— even  further  processed 
—the  value  of  Canadian  exports  rose  from 
$5,682  million  in  1969  to  $8,260  million  in 
1973  for  an  annual  growth  rate  of  9.8  per 
cent. 

Even  more  alarming,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
annual  growth  rate  between  1972  and  1973. 
For    crude    materials    the    exports    increased 
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41.6  per  cent  as  opposed  to  24.8  per  cent  for 

fabricated  materials  and  16.86  per  cent  for 

end  products, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  getting  worse;  it  is  not 

getting  better.  Put  simply,  we  are  exporting 

jobs  and  importing  inflation. 

The    Ontario    Economic    Council    says    it 

well: 

Data  for  1973  reveals  that  end  products, 
33.5  per  cent,  and  fabricated  materials, 
33.2  per  cent,  form  the  largest  components 
in  the  domestic  export  mix.  These  cate- 
gories represent  the  exports  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  processing.  However,  while 
both  categories  remain  the  largest,  they 
are  declining  slightly  in  significance.  The 
1969  to  1973  annual  growth  rate  of  crude 
material  exports  was  19.5  per  cent,  and 
the  food,  feed,  beverage,  tobacco  cate- 
gories, 20.3  per  cent,  both  of  which  reflect 
a  low  level  of  domestic  processing  and 
have  approximately  twice  the  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  end  products,  9.8  per 
cent,  and  fabricated  materials,  11.8  per 
cent. 

Crude  materials,  which  represented  16.9 
per  cent  of  Canadian  exports  in  1969,  now 
form  20.9  per  cent  of  the  export  mix.  This 
trend  was  particularly  strong  in  the  1972- 
1973  period  as  the  value  of  crude  mate- 
rials exp>orted  increased  by  41.6  per  cent. 
It  reflected  increasing  demand  by  the  US 
and  Japan  for  natural  resources. 

[They  say  further  on]  The  fact  that  this 
trend  runs  counter  to  the  general  objec- 
tive of  increasing  the  degree  of  processing 
in  Canadian  exports  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  trend  appears  to  be  continuing,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  increased  significance 
of  tne  Jap>anese  export  market. 

The  long-term  implication  of  such  de- 
velopment suggests  the  need  for  further 
investigation. 

I   would   say   that's   an  understatement,   Mr, 
Speaker. 

While  it  has  become  somewhat  of  a  cliche, 
we  really  still  remain  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;  or  put  somewhat  more  in 
contemporary  terms  we  have  become  crude 
exporters  and  refined  importers. 

We  don't  have  to  talk  in  generalities. 
Statistics  from  Statistics  Canada  are  readily 
available  from  which  to  draw  a  very  clear 
picture  and  that  picture  shows  not  only  the 
export  and  import  situation  but  who  controls 
our  economy.  While  most  of  Statistics  Can- 
ada's work  is  federal,  we  all  know  that  On- 
tario is  the  industrial  heart  of  this  country. 
Despite   the   royal   commissions,   select   com- 


mittees and  government  pronouncements  con- 
cerning foreign  investments,  nothing  much 
has  changed. 

Probably  the  best  measure  of  international 
investments  is  the  balance  of  international 
indebtedness  which  are  statistics  provided  by 
Statistics  Canada.  Between  1950  and  1973, 
while  net  indebtedness  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  increased  only  three  per  cent,  and  has 
been  decreasing  since  1961,  it  is  still  27.3 
per  cent  in  1973. 

Of  course,  the  type  of  investment  should 
not  be  overlooked  either;  direct  investment, 
which  implies  ownership,  or  portfolio  invest- 
ment, which  involves  debt  such  as  bonds. 
Once  again,  from  Statistics  Canada  and  the 
Ontario  Treasury,  we  find  that  direct  invest- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  the  total  foreign 
long-term  investment  in  Canada  has  increased 
from  46  per  cent  in  1950  to  60  per  cent  in 
1973,  I  know  my  colleague  from  Wentworth, 
having  served  on  that  select  committee,  is 
probably  more  aware  than  I  of  these  statis- 
tics and  I  am  sure  will  correct  me  if  1  slip 
on  any  of  them. 

Most  depressing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  con- 
trol of  our  non-renewable  resources.  For 
selected  years  between  1939  and  1973,  in 
petroleiun,  natural  gas,  mining  and  smelting, 
it  is  as  follows: 

The  percentage  of  capital  employed  con- 
trolled by  non-residents  increased  between 
1954  and  1973  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
from  69  per  cent  to  77  per  cent.  For  mining 
and  smelting,  between  1939  and  1973,  the 
percentage  of  capital  employed  increased 
from  42  per  cent  to  54  per  cent.  Although 
the  1973  figure  of  54  per  cent  is  less  than 
the  figures  for  1963  to  1970,  the  fact  is  that 
of  our  non-renewable  resources  significantly 
more  than  50  per  cent  is  controlled  by  non- 
residents. 

To  complete  the  picture,  I  should  include 
the  foreign  control  selected  Canadian  manu- 
facturing industries  between  1954  and  1970 
as  detailed  by  Statistics  Canada  as  of  March 
29,  1974,  for  the  years  1954  to  1970.  This  is 
the  percentage  of  capital  employed  that  is 
controlled  by  non-residents  in  tihe  following 
industries  between  1954  and  1970: 

Beverages,  increased  from  20  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent;  rubber,  from  93  per  cent  to  99 
per  cent;  textiles,  from  16  per  cent  to  26  per 
cent;  pulp  and  paper,  down  from  66  per  cent 
to  53  per  cent;  agricultural  machinery,  from 
35  per  cent  up  to  55  per  cent;  automobiles 
and  parts,  from  95  per  cent  up  to  97  per  cent; 
other  transportation  equipment,  from  36  per 
cent  to  70  per  cent;  aluminum,  not  available 
in  1954,  but  100  per  cent  in  1970;  electrical 
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apparatus,  from  77  per  cent  in  1954  down 
to  73  per  cent  in  1970;  and  chemicals,  from 
76  per  cent  in  1954  to  81  per  cent  in  1970. 
In  total,  the  percentage  of  capital  employed 
that  was  controlled  by  non-residents  increased 
from  51  per  cent  in  1954  to  61  per  cent  in 
1970.  That's  how  the  Statistics  Canada  and 
the  Ontario  Economic  Council  see  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  started  talking  about 
inflation,  it  may  appear  that  I  have  wandered 
somewhat.  I  really  don't  believe  I  have,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  ability  of  this  country 
and  this  province  to  control  inflation  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  success  by  which  we 
can  industrialize.  As  long  as  we  export  crude 
resources  and  import  finished  products,  we 
will  have  little  control  over  inflation.  If,  as 
has  been  suggested,  we  find  omrselves  in  10 
years  as  a  net  importer  of  oil,  we  shall  be 
even  more  vulnerable  to  the  inflation  of  other 
countries.  Until  we  can  control  our  resources 
and  consequently  our  own  rate  of  indus- 
trialization, we  are  in  the  position  of  having 
to  cope  with  inflation  rather  than  defeating  it. 

It  follows  most  logically  that  we  cannot 
control  our  resources  without  owning  them. 
Through  the  public  ownership  of  resoiu-ces 
we  could  accomplish  several  things.  The  New 
Democratic  Party  would  move  carefully  and 
surely  toward  public  ownership  of  our  re- 
source industries  in  the  following  maimer.  I 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  worthwhile  to  let 
you  know,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
patience  to  bear  with  me  while  I  tell  you 
exactly,  what  the  policy  of  this  party  is 
on  our  non-renewable  natural  resources.  I 
think  it  is  important. 

The  natural  resources  of  Ontario  are  right- 
fully the  property  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
These  resources  have  been  alienated  from 
the  public  by  sale  or  lease  to  private  corp- 
orations and  have  been  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  these  explorations.  The  industrial 
underdevelopment  of  northern  Ontario,  in 
particular,  is  a  direct  result  of  our  resource- 
based  economy  and  has  its  reflection  in  de- 
clining populations,  a  lack  of  job  opportu- 
nities for  young  people  and  women,  an 
inadequate  tax  base  and  inadequate  level  of 
municipal  health  and  education  services. 

The  importance  of  resources  in  Ontario's 
future  development  is  paramount.  The  in- 
vestment funds  in  raw  material  output  gen- 
erated by  resource-based  industries  must  be 
used  to  solidify  and  diversify  the  province's 
industrial  base,  to  strengthen  Canadian 
technology,  and  to  provide  a  broad  and 
expanding  tax  base  to  support  social  services. 
The  objective  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 


is  to  ensure  that  these  resources  are  devel- 
oped in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the 
benefits   to   the   people    of   Ontario. 

The  exploitation  of  Ontario's  mineral  and 
forest  resources  must  be  directed  as  part 
of  a  coherent  industrial  strategy  for  the 
province  and  not  simply  at  the  whim  of  the 
profit  seekers.  In  order  to  realize  the  objec- 
tives of  the  New  Democratic  Party's  resource 
policy  in  the  short  term: 

1.  An  NDP  government  would  move  to 
acquire  full  ownership  of  all  resources  and 
mineral  rights'  by  a  variety  of  methods,  in- 
cluding taxation  and  the  repiu"chase  of  min- 
eral rights  at  original  acquisition,  plus 
holdings  costs.  All  reserves  would  become 
publicly   owned. 

2.  Existing  ore  bodies  could  continue  to  be 
developed  and  processed  by  existing  oper- 
ators subject  to  the  following  conditions:  The 
operator  would  buy  the  resources  from  the 
Crown  at  a  price  calculated  to  maximize 
the  returns  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  The 
phasing  of  output  would  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  industrial  development  strategy. 
This  must  take  account  of  possible  future 
shortages  of  non-renewable  resources.  As 
much  as  feasible,  processing  would  take 
place   at   or  near  the   extraction   site. 

3.  All  mining  companies  would  be  re- 
quired to  supply  an  inventory  of  claims 
held  and  the  results  of  exploration  work 
done  vdthin  the  province.  Destructive  mining 
practices  such  as  highgrading  would  be  ab- 
solutely prohibited. 

4.  Where  it  becomes  impossible  either  to 
gain  the  full  value  of  the  resources  in  this 
fashion  or  to  ensure  operation  consistent 
with  these  conditions,  extraction,  primary 
processing  and  ore  refining  operations  would 
be  brought  under  public  ownership. 

5.  All  future  mineral  exploration  and  the 
development  and  mining  of  new  ore  bodies 
would  be  carried  out  by  Crown  corpora- 
tions. 

6.  New  processing  operations  would  be 
run  by  Crown  corporations  or  as  joint  public 
private  concerns,  subject  to  the  conditions 
that  are  applicable  to  existing  operations. 

7.  New  secondary  industry  in  resource 
areas  would  be  developed  publicly,  jointly, 
or  by  private  industry  as  circumstances  and 
priorities  dictate. 

8.  The  location  of  processing  operations 
and  related  industries  would  be  according 
to  the  industrial  strategy. 

9.  In  the  case  of  forest  industries,  all 
cutting  would  be  done  through  Crown  cor- 
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porations  following  negotiations,  with  termin- 
ation of  cutting  rights  and  leases.  Timber 
would  be  sold  to  private  or  co-operative 
processors  or  to  new  Crown  enterprises  if 
such  were  necessary.  Present  facilities  could 
be  acquired  by  the  Crown  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  private  hands. 

10.  The  Province  of  Ontario  will  co- 
operate with  the  other  provinces  and  the 
federal  government  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
source companies  do  not  pursue  a  policy 
of  divide  and  conquer.  Our  goal  is  to  pro- 
duce maximum  benefits  to  the  people  of 
Canada  from  our  resource  industries.  The 
practice  of  competing  in  favours  granted  to 
the  multinational  corporations  is  short- 
sighted and  self-defeating. 

11.  Compensation  for  small  shareholders, 
when  resource  rights  or  resoiu-ce  industries 
are  brought  into  public  ownership.  It  would 
be  the  policy  of  an  NDP  government  to 
provide  immediate  compensation  to  indi- 
viduals who  own  small  holdings  or  corporate 
shares  or  resource  rights.  In  the  long  run 
the  NDP  stands'  for  the  public  ownership 
of  our  primary  resource  industries.  It  is  only 
through  public  ownership  that  our  objectives 
can  be  fully  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  consider  to  be  a  policy. 
This  government  claims  that  the  private 
sector  can  optimize  benefits  to  the  people 
by  exploiting  our  resources,  and  despite  the 
promises  of  the  private  sector  to  stop  ex- 
ploration or  to  engage  in  highgrading,  this 
government  still  goes  on  thinking  the  same 
way. 

The  mining  industry  has  had  a  reaction  to 
increased  taxation  of  them  in  the  past  couple 
of  years,  in  other  provinces  as  well  as  On- 
tario. They  have  produced  a  booklet  called 
"Super  Tax"  in  which  they  decry  the  new 
levels  of  taxation.  And  the  industry  is  saying 
to  the  people  of  Canada  and  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  specifically:  "If  you  continue  to 
tax  the  resource  industry  the  way  you  are, 
you  are  going  to  do  a  couple  of  things.  No. 
1,  you  will  encourage  us  to  explore  and  de- 
velop someplace  else.  No.  2,  the  result  of 
that  will  be  decreased  employment  in  this 
province  or  this  country."  That  is  what  they 
are  telling  us. 

I  did  a  little  bit  of  research  on  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  found  that  in  the  last  eight 
years  in  Ontario,  certainly  before  the  in- 
creased taxation  hit  the  mining  industry, 
while  the  value  of  ores  produced  has  tripled 
to  over  $2  billion  a  year,  employment  in  the 
industry  has  decreased  in  absolute  terms  by 
2,000  jobs. 


So  what  the  industry  is  telling  us  is  that 
if  we  are  not  careful  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
jobs  in  the  mining  industry.  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  already 
happening.  The  resource  industry  already  is 
exploring  and  developing  elsewhere,  in  the 
Third  World.  There  they  can  exploit  black 
people  at  wages  that  are  below  the  poverty 
datum  line  laid  down  by  the  United  Nations. 
They  are  using  the  profits  from  their  opera- 
tions in  the  Third  World  to  further  capitalize 
in  this  province  and  then  they  use  the  further 
profits  here  to  further  develop  in  the  Third 
World. 

That  is  a  self-defeating  policy  and,  as  long 
as  this  government  continues  to  let  the 
private  sector  exploit  those  resources,  that's 
going  to  continue  to  happen. 

In  1973  the  federal-provincial  ministers 
responsible  for  mineral  policy  had  a  meeting 
and  they  issued  a  statement  of  objectives. 
It'>  a  very  interesting  and  commendable  set 
of  objectives.  I  might  have  set  them  myself, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  overall  goal  is  to 
obtain  optimum  benefits  for  Canada  from 
present  and  future  use  of  minerals. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  those  12  objec- 
tives were,  Mr.  Speaker: 

1.  —these  are  not  in  any  kind  of  priority— 
"Minimize  adverse  effects  of  mineral  de- 
velopment on  the  environment."  Represent- 
ing a  riding  that  borders  on  the  city  of 
Sudbury— I  live  only  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  superstack— I  was  certainly  encouraged 
to  see  that  statement  in  there. 

2.  "Relate  mineral  development  to  social 
needs."  One  would  think  that  that  would 
mean  providing  services  in  our  mining  com- 
munities. We  know  that  they  haven't  done 
that,  but  nevertheless  it  is  an  admirable 
objective. 

3.  "Strengthen  knowledge  base  for  na- 
tional decision-making."  That's  more  or  less 
what  I  have  been  talking  about,  Mr.  Speaker 
—about  industrial  strategy. 

4.  "Contribute  to  orderly  world  mineral 
development  and  marketing."  The  way  it's 
going  now  it's  strictly  the  private  sector 
that's  doing  that. 

5.  "Ensure  national  self-determination  in 
mineral  development."  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

6.  "Harmonize  multiple  resource  develop- 
ment." 

7.  "Improve  mineral  conservation  and 
use."  Supposedly  that  means  that  they  would 
prevent  highgrading. 

8.  "Realize  opportunities  for  further 
mineral    processing."    How    could    one    dis- 
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agree  with  that?  It  means  to  keep  more  jobs 
here. 

9.  "Increase  the  return  to  Canadians  from 
exportable  mineral  surpluses."  Well,  why  not 
increase  the  return? 

10.  "Ensure  mineral  supply  for  national 
needs." 

11.  "Strengthen  the  contribution  of  min- 
erals  to  regional-national  development." 

12.  "Foster  a  viable  mineral  sector." 

Those  are  12  admirable  objectives,  par- 
ticularly considering  the  fact  that  all  the 
provinces,  including  the  federal  government 
and  even  this  government,  agreed  with  them. 
Can  you  imagine  this  government  endorsing 
those  objectives?  The  same  govemiment  that 
suppressed  statistics  on  the  dangers  to  the 
miners  at  Elliot  Lake  and  yet  they  say  that 
they  are  minimizing  adverse  effects  of  mineral 
development  on  the  environment  and  relating 
mineral  development  to  social  needs.  There  is 
a  contradiction  there,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  same  government  that  en- 
dorsed those  12  objectives  is  the  same  gov- 
ernment that  continually  is  on  the  defensive 
along  with  the  mining  industry,  considering 
their  antics  regarding  air  pollution,  inplant 
pollution  and   unsafe   working  conditions. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  resource  corpora- 
tions in  the  Third  World,  which  I  find 
offensive.  Considering  the  fact  that  they 
are  corporations  resident  in  this  province,  I 
as  a  citizen  in  Ontario,  don't  like  that. 

I  guess  that  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  a  challenge  to  the  government  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  our  non- 
renewable resoiurces  which,  in  turn,  chal- 
lenges the  free  enterprise  system's  right  to 
exploit  those  resources.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
those  noni-renewable  resources  are  gone  I 
know  that  our  children's  children  will  either 
shake  their  heads  in  disbelief  at  what  we 
allowed  to  happen  in  the  squandering  of 
our  resources,  just  as  we  do  at  the  slaughter 
of  species  suCh  as  the  buffalo  and  so  forth, 
or  they  will  pay  tribute  to  our  foresight  for 
rescuing  what  was  left  of  our  non-renewable 
resources  before  it  was  too  late. 

We  New  Democrats  have  somewhat  of  a 
passion  for  our  natural  resources,  because 
they  are  probably  the  most  obvious  examples 
of  untrammelled  free  enterprise  at  work.  In- 
discriminately exploiting  natural  resources 
and  human  beings,  we  are  continually  re- 
minded by  the  multinational  resource  cor- 
porations that  they  are  only  as  civilized  as 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
resident. 


Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  continue,  I  haven't 
got  time  to  count,  would  you  mind  counting 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  have  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Speaker  ordtered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  foiu*  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  now  have 
a  quormn.  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.   Laugliren:    Thank  you,   Mr.    Speaker. 

Mr.  Henderson:  He  is  making  one  of  the 
last  speeches  ihe'll  make  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  week? 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  probably  the  last  one  of 
his  speeches  the  member  for  Lambton  will 
ever  hear. 

Mr.  Henderson:  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  not 
like  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Let's  get  back 
to  the  debate.  Will  the  member  please  con- 
tinue vdth  his  remarks? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tlianlc  you.  That  interjec- 
tion came  from  the  member  for  Lambton. 
whose  greatest  contribution  to  northern  On- 
tario was— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Get  back  to  the 
order  of  business. 

Mr.   Laughren:   I   notice,   Mr.   Speaker,   in 

the  budget- 
Mr.  Henderson:  After  the  election,  he'll  be 

able  to   do  as  he  likes.   We  won't  interfere 

with  him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Speaking  to  the  budget, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed— 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  for  Lambton  has 
been  elevated.  It  is  not  true  he  is  the  biggest 
drain  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —there  was  no  promise  in 
the  budget  to  take  up  the  recommendation 
of  the  member  for  Lambton  to  flood  northern 
Ontario.  Nor  was  there  a  promise  in  the 
budget  on  the  recommendation  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot)  to  put  a 
jail  car  along  the  ONR. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Does  the  member  have 
any  policies  for  Nickel  Belt? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  should  stand 
up  when  he  says  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
in  particular  the  member  for  Timiskaming  is 
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incensed  because  the  Premier  never  discusses 
them  with  him  when  ihe  makes  any  major 
announcements  about  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskanling):  The 
member  should  stick  to  his  speech  instead  of 
blowing  his  top. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  going  to  predict  what 
is  going  to  be  given  to  northern  Ontario  right 
now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  going  to 
predict  this  before  the  Premier  does.  I  am 
going  to  send  a  telepathic  message  to  the 
Premier  right  now  so  that  he  can  aimounce 
this  in  Thunder  Bay  tonight.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Premier  right  now,  so  that  he  can 
announce  this  in  Thunder  Bay  tonight,  that 
he  announce  $2  million  to  create  a  multi- 
purpose airport  at  Geraldton,  of  which 
$475,000  has  been  allocated  this  year.  I 
suggest  that  he  allocate  $1.7  million  to 
create  a  telecommunications  network  in  re- 
mote parts  of  northern  Ontario  and  that  other 
projects  among  20  new  items  be  included.  I 
would  like  to  outline  some  of  those  specific 
projects,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  How  come  he  left  you  down 
here  when  he  has  gone  to  the  north? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  try  to 
be  selective  because  there  is  a  very  long  list 
that  I  would  like  to  transmit  to  the  Premier 
telepathically:  Deer  Falls,  Red  Lake,  Kenora, 
water  and  sewage  projects  of  $1,280,000; 
North  Bay,  an  infra-structure  and  industrial 
park,  $1,250,000;  a  mineral  exploration 
assistance  programme,  $1  million;  Pembroke 
and  Renfrew— who  is  the  member  for  Ren- 
frew?—the  implementation  of  a  development 
strategy,  $875,000. 

Mr.  Havrot:  If  we  do  something,  the  mem- 
ber ridicules  him;  if  we  don't— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Here  is  something  that  will 
really  apply  to  the  member  for  Timiskaming 
—he  better  be  careful  or  he  will  be  caught 
up  in  it— removal  of  derelict  motor  vehicles, 
$800,000;  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission 
project,  $500,000;  a  new  airport  at  Gerald- 
ton,  $475,000;  police  protection  for  Indian 
reserves,  $300,000;  Attawapiskat,  sewer  to  a 
hospital,  $300,000;  Ottawa  River  parkway 
study,  $250,000;  community  resource  centres 
in  various  locations,  $220,000. 

In  eastern  Ontario,  for  the  eastern  On- 
tario Tories,  water  and  sewage  projects  total- 
ling $175,000;  fire  protection  in  unorganized 
communities— I  am  glad  of  that— he  has  final- 
ly listened  to  what  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  has  been  saying-$150,000.  That  is  to 
cover  a  large  number  of  imorganized  com- 


munities. The  Kenora  area  and  Indian  homes 
for  the  aged,  $150,000;  northern  Ontario 
consumer  education— I  wonder  what  that  is? 
—$130,000;  in  Red  Lake,  a  hostel  accommo- 
dation, $120,000;  Kenora,  a  hostel  accommo- 
dation, $120,000;  Cornwall,  a  rehabilitation 
facility  for  the  handicapped,  $120,000;  a 
native  field  worker,  $110,000;  in  eastern  On- 
tario, a  craft  centre  development,  $100,000. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Who  is  the  member  for 
Cornwall? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Chapleau,  a  social  services 
residence,  $90,000.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  make  that  announcement  for  the  people 
of  Chapleau. 

Mr.  Stokes:  For  the  first  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  member  for  Algoma 
here?  Let  me  tell  him  what  he  is  going  to 
get.  I  have  decreed  that  in  Wawa  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  a  social  services  resource  centre 
to  the  tune  of  $55,000. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Great  riding.  Great  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sandbanks  Provincial  Park, 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Anything  for  Parry  Sound? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  me  look  through  here. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  I  would  hke 

to  know- 
Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  may  have  to 

wait  for  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  How  about  Lennox  and 
Addington? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thunder  Bay,  a  new  con- 
struction project,  $18  million;  Cornwall,  in- 
dustrial park,  civic  centre,  etc.,  etc., 
$9,960,000;  Lake  St.  Joseph  development- 
are  you  ready  for  this?— 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  is  it?  $3  million;  Dry- 
den,  an  infrastructure  of  $2,740,000;  highway 
599- 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  mii»e. 

Mr.  Laughren:  -$2,700,000.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  these  would  the  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Havrot:  If  there  is  anything  wrong- 
Mr.     Laughren:     Resource     access     roads, 
$623,000;  Manitou  road,  $1,200,000. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Manitou,  that's  in  the  riding 
of  the  member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Raid). 

Mr.  Ferrier:  How  about  Essex  South? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  any  of 
the  members  wandered  in  after  I  started,  this 
is  what  I  am  doing.  Tm  annoimcing  some  of 
the  moneys  I  have  appropriated  for  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  will  take  effect  at  8  o'clock 
tonight. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  have  asked  the  Pre- 
mier to  announce  this  tonight  on  my  behalf. 
I  can't  be  in  Thunder  Bay  tonight,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GUbertson:  He  is  playing  Premier. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  predicting. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  giving  a  speech. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thunder  Bay,  an  industrial 
complex  study,  $85,000;  Lake  of  the  Woods 
land-use  plan,  $75,000-ril  be  selective,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Deans:  No,  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Laughren:  An  integrated  social  serv- 
ices delivery  system,  $56,700;  volunteer 
native  probation  officers,   $54,000. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Is  he  for  it  or  against  it? 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  ( Glengarry ) :  He  is 
against  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  announcing  these. 
Of  course,  I  am  for  it.  Life  seaman's  course, 
$37,950. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  should  he  announce  it 
if  he  didn't  support  it? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
in  there  that  will  save  the  member  for 
Timiskaming's  seat. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  has  authorized  the  Premier 
to  make  this  statement  at  8  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  given  him  my  per- 
mission to  do  this. 

The  Lake  Superior  north  shore  develop- 
ment, $31,500;  evaluation  leading  to  North- 
land subsidiary  agreement,  $25,000;  wild 
rice  production  programme,  $23,000;  the 
Kenora  jail— you're  not  going  to  take  the 
jail  car  to  Kenora  now;  don't  tell  me  that 
The  ONR  doesn't  even  go  there.  Life  skills 
training,   $20,000;   English  River  recreational 


development,  $18,750;  lake  development 
planning,  $17,250;  teaching  of  homemaker 
services  to  native  people,  $12,450;  boundary 
waters  canoe  route  study,  $11,500;  trapper 
education  programme,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  is  the  election  going  to 
be? 

Mr.  Deans:  When  is  he  going  to  call  the 
election? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  also  instructed  the 
Premier  to  announce  tonight  in  Thunder  Bay 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  have  a  spring 
election,  or  whether  he's  decided  to  wait 
until  the  fall,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Roy:  I've  got  a  feeling  it's  a  spring 
election. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  he  chooses  not  to  an- 
noimce  those  things  or  not  to  announce  the 
date  of  the  election,  he'll  have  me  to  answer 
to. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
announce  the  election? 

Mr.  Havrot:  Yes,  why  doesn't  he  announce 
the  date  of  the  election? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Make  it  June  26. 

Mr.  Havrot:  He  is  pretty  smart.  He  knows 
everything. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I  want  them  to  wait 
for  it.  I  don't  want  to  take  all  of  the  steam 
out  of  the  Premier's  announcement  tonight. 
I  have  instructed  him  to  do  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Call  it  for  June  26. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  there  enough  in  all  those  pro- 
grammes to  save  the  neck  of  the  member 
for  Timiskaming? 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  there's  nothing  here 
for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  it  would  take  all  those 
programmes  put  together  to  save  his  neck. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now,  can  we  let  the  hon. 
member  for  North  Bay  continue  with  his 
remarks,  please?  Will  the  member  continue? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  did  leave  out  one 
project. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We're  supposed  to  get  $32 
million  from  DREE  and  TEIGA  for  Tim- 
mins  if  we  can  believe  what  Andy  Morpurgo 
told  us. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  I  left  out  one  project;  it's 
called  phase  out  Maple  Mountain,  $3. 

Mr.  Roy:  Three  dollars? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Three  dollars  for  Maple 
Mountain. 

Mr.  Havrot:  He  is  going  to  get  a  dime  hot 
dog  stand  in  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  an  improvement.  Can  he 
be  bribed  for  $3? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  case 
you  think  that  that  allocation  of  money 
which  I  have  instructed  the  Premier  to  an- 
nounce tonight  will  solve  all  the  problems  in 
northern  Ontario,  I  assure  you  it  will  not.  I 
would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  some 
of  the  small  communities  in  northern  On- 
tario which  continue  to  suflFer  and  continue 
to  stagnate  under  this  government's  policies 
of  neglecting  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Poor  member,  that  is  why. 
Just  get  a  good  member  and  they  won't  have 
those  problems. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I've  talked  before  a  great 
deal,  as  has  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay, 
about  the  unorganized  communities  in  nor- 
thern Ontario  and  how  the  government  is 
doing  simply  nothing  for  them. 

About  a  year  ago  the  government  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  introduce 
legislation  dealing  with  unorganized  com- 
munities. They  introduced  to  the  Legis- 
lature Bill  102  which  was  to  provide  a 
semi-official  status  for  unorganized  commu- 
nities in  order  that  they  could  apply  for 
grants  to  raise  the  tax  revenue  within  the 
communities. 

I  supported  the  introduction  to  that  legis- 
lation. I  attended  a  number  of  meetings  in 
the  Nickel  Belt  area  in  communities  where 
they  were  discussing  the  bill.  That  was  over 
a  year  ago,  and  now  the  Ministry  of  Treas- 
ury and  Economics  has  decided,  for  one 
reason,  not  to  reintroduce  that  bill.  It  has 
not  been  reintroduced,  and  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  The  Treasurer,  when  I  asked  him 
about  it  last  week,  said:  "We  are  furthering 
The  consultation  process."  That's  a  new 
word  for  stall. 

Mr.   Cilbertson:   Don't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  they're  using  the  con- 
sultation process  as  an  excuse  for  their 
stall  because  they've  had  the  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  over  a  year  to  have  meetings  with 
the    unorganized    communities. 


What's  really  bothering  them,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  they  thought  the  introduction  of  that 
bill  would  take  off  the  heat.  But  what  they 
didn't  realize  was  that  the  unorganized  com- 
munities themselves  would  strike  committees 
and  become  organized  within  their  own  com- 
munities to  take  a  look  at  that  bill.  They 
didn't  have  to  look  at  it  very  long  for 
them  to  realize  that  it  promised  them  noth- 
ing in  a  specific  sense.  It  merely  said,  "You 
form  yourselves  into  a  community  council; 
you  will  be  recognized  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment; you  vdll  be  able  to  assess  taxes 
in  your  community;  and  you  vdll  be  able 
to  apply  for  grants."  But  the  people  in  those 
communities  know  full  well  that  applying 
for  grants  the  way  organized  municipalities 
apply  for  grants  does  them  very  little  good. 

To  be  specific:  Under  the  legislation  now, 
an  organized  municipality  can  apply  for  a 
sewer  and  water  grant  and  get  up  to  75 
per  cent  subsidy  on  it. 

Mr.  Maeck:   Subject  to  certain  things. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Can  you  imagine  a  mu- 
nicipality of  600  people  or  smaller  having 
any  kind  of  communal  water  supply  or  sew- 
age disposal  with  a  75  per  cent  subsidy 
and  then  having  to  pick  up  the  25  per  cent 
itself?  There  already  is  a  lack  of  assess- 
ment in  the  community.  The  problem  is 
further  compounded  in  that  assessment  is 
based  on  property  values  and  the  housing 
values  are  low  in  most  of  those  communi- 
ties. You  have  a  low  residential  assessment 
value  and  a  low  commercial  and  industrial 
assessment  value  as  well,  so  the  tax  re- 
sources just  are  not  there  in  those  com- 
munities in  order  for  them  to  be  able  even 
to  absorb  their  share  of  a  cost-sharing  pro- 
gramme   with   the   province. 

The  municipalities  are  looking  at  this  and 
saying:  "Given  how  serious  oiu*  problems 
are,  Bill  102  just  is  not  enough."  What  they 
are  afraid  of  in  those  small  communities  is 
that  their  taxes  will  go  up  dramatically. 
They  have  read  the  horror  stories  about 
organized  municipalities  and  the  level  of 
taxation  on  property,  and  they  are  very 
concerned  that  if  they  go  into  this  Bill  102 
scheme   their   taxes   will  skyrocket. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will, 
that  property  tax  levels  in  those  communi- 
ties nave  been  really  low.  Most  people 
in  small  communities  like  that  probably 
don't  pay  $100  a  year  property  tax— probably 
pay  less.  Somebody  from  southern  Ontario 
might  say,  "In  that  case,  they  should  be 
prepared  to  look  at  property  taxation  levels 
in  cities  like  North  Bay,  Sudbury,  the  Soo, 
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Thunder  Bay."  But  what  they  don't  realize 
is  that  you  don't  take  someone  who  pays 
$60  a  year  in  taxes  and  tell  him  he  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  $150.  They  just  won't  accept 
it. 

One  might  say,  "They  have  just  got  to, 
if  they  are  going  to  get  any  services  out  of 
it."  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  for 
a  long  time  they  have  been  paying  the 
same  hospital  premiums  and  sales  taxes  and 
income  taxes  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  receiving 
a  lot  less  in  return  for  those  taxes.  So  by 
and  large  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
Bill  102  in  its  present  form,  or  the  way 
in  which  it  died  on  the  order  paper.  So  I 
would  suggest  that  the  government  take  a 
very  serious  look  at  Bill  102  and  make  some 
changes  to  it  when  they  reintroduce  it.  You 
must  ensure  there  is  a  commitment  in  prin- 
ciple in  that  bill  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  services  to  unorganized  commu- 
nities. 

If  you  want  me  to  be  more  specific, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
every  municipality  has  the  right  to  clean 
drinking  water.  That  should  be  a  beginning. 
If  that  involves  a  communal  water  supply, 
so  be  it.  If  that  involves  a  community 
sewage  disposal  system,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  So  be  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  surely  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  one  starts.  That  is  where  you  say 
to  those  communities;  "Look  we  do  want 
you  to  share  in  the  progress  of  this  province, 
and  we  will  make  this  commitment  to  you 
that  we  will  provide  you  with  a  minimum 
level  of  services".  Surely  fire  protection  is 
something  to  which  people  in  every  com- 
munity have  a  right  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  They 
want  everything  free. 

Mr.    Wiseman.   Everything  free. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I  am  not  saying  every- 
thing free.  I  am  telling  the  House  that  if 
the  government  says  to  the  people  of  those 
unorganized  communities,  "You  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  services  your  receive  on  the 
same  basis  as  people  in  organized  communi- 
ties," it  is  never  going  to  sell  Bill  102  to 
them.  They  will  never  buy  it.  Because  .it  is 
permissive  legislation  the  government  is 
condemning  the  people  in  those  communi- 
ties to  the  same  quality  of  life  they  have  had 
for  the  last  50  years.  That  is  not  good 
enough,  and  the  government  knows  it  is  not 
good  enough. 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    won't    go    over    all    the 
problems  in  those  communities.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  disagrees  with  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  let  him  say  so. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No;  order,  please.  The  mem- 
ber  for   Nickel   Belt   has   the   floor. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
I  have  got  that  as  well.  I  have  been  to  a 
lot  of  places—  Gogama  and  so  on.  I  have 
worked  there.  I  know  the  problems. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  agrees  they  have  the 
problems— 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
agrees  with  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt,  as 
well  as  the  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  Havrot:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
hasn't  grown  up  yet. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  So  does  the  member  for 
Parry  Sound.  They  all  agree. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Maybe  I  could  tell  him 
a   thing  or  two  about  those  communities. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the  prob- 
lems of  those  communities  but  I  know 
enough.  Enough  to  know  that  the  problems 
need  to  be  solved— 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  A  lot  of  people  from 
there  talk  about  the  good  conditions  they 
have  up  there;  the  good  fishing  and  the 
hunting. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —and  enough  to  know  that 
we  can't  always  think  of  ourselves.  When 
we  think  about  it,  when  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment announces  increased  municipal  grants 
—and  they  have  staked  their  budget  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  on  their  level  of  assist- 
ance to  municipalities— do  members  realize 
that  that  level  of  assistance  never  applies  to 
the  unorganized  communities?  They  never 
take  part  in  the  increased  redistribution  of 
tax  revenues  in  Ontario.  Never.  They  don't 
get  any  of  it.  Nothing.  Ask  the  member  for 
Parry  Sound,  he  will  tell  you.  That's  not 
right.  Surely  the  day  is  gone  when  we  say 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  unorganized  communities. 
That  is  plainly  and  simply  not  good  enough. 
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This  year  the  Treasurer  announced  in- 
creased grants  to  northern  communities.  Do 
members  know  what  the  total  came  to?  It 
was  $5  milhon.  For  all  of  northerp  Ontario— 
$5  million.  That's  $7  per  capita  in  all  of 
northern  Ontario.  It  costs  more  than  that 
on  milk  alone  in  a  year  extra  to  what  it  costs 
in  southern  Ontario;  probably  many  times 
that.  So  the  unorganized  communities  have 
a  legitimate  beef  and  it  is  not  good  enough 
to  say  that  they  want  these  facilities  with- 
out paying  for  them.  That  is  just  simply  not 
true. 

But  I  would  say  this,  that  in  the  years 
gone  by  the  Ontario  government  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
already  owe  those  people  something.  They 
owe  those  people  something  for  a  couple  of 
reasons:  1.  Because  they  pay  the  same  level 
of  income  tax  and  sales  tax  and  OHIP 
premiums  as  the  rest  of  us  without  getting 
the  services.  2.  Let's  not  forget  that  the 
people  in  those  communities  were  pioneers 
in  this  province,  and  surely  that  is  worth 
something  as  well.  Surely  it  is  time  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  said  to 
the  Ontario  government,  "We  will  support 
an  infusion  of  funds  into  the  unorganized 
communities  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
minimum  level  of  services." 

I  was  talking  not  too  long  ago  about  the 
problems  in  the  town  of  Gogama,  north  of 
Sudbury,  where  the  water  supply  is  polluted 
with  nitrate;  over  50  per  cent  of  the  wells 
are  polluted  with  nitrate.  The  nitrate  is  a 
poison  that  comes  from  the  sewage.  There 
is  a  high  water  table  in  the  town.  Most  of 
the  septic  tanks  were  built  when  there  were 
no  regulations  applying  to  open-bottom  sep- 
tic systems,  so  the  water  table  become  pol- 
luted. One  can't  boil  water  and  get  the 
nitrate   poisoning   out.   It   doesn't   do   it. 

The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  distil  it,  ap- 
parently, if  they  try  that  they  get  picked 
up  for  bootlegging,  so  they  don't  set  up  a 
still  to  distil  their  water  in  the  community 
either.  While  I  was  thinking  about  this,  I 
was  thinking  of  how  the  people  in  that  town 
still  walk  out  of  the  back  door  to  the  privy 
standing  in  the  back.  They  can't  get  ap- 
proval for  a  septic  system  because  the  lots 
are  too  small.  They  bought  the  lots  from  the 
Crown  many  years  ago,  in  many  cases,  but 
they  can't  get  approval  for  any  kind  of 
septic  system  because  there  are  not  15,000 
sq  ft  in  the  lots. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  not  cosy  ia  the 
winter. 


Mr.  Laughren:  No,  it's  not  cosy  in  the 
winter.  As  I  said,  Ontario  may  be  a  fine  place 
to  stand  but  it  is  not  a  place  to  sit  at  30 
deg  below.  I  think  the  government  should 
get  behind  these  unorganized  commimides 
and  provide  some  assistance  to  them,  guar- 
antee them  a  minimum  level  of  assistance. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
to  dtop  your  drawers  and  bare  yoiu-  buttocks 
to  the  boards  wdth  the  wind  whistling  at 
30  mph  and  the  temperature  40  degrees 
below  zero. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  too 
siu-e  I  have  convinced  that  Tory  rmnp  about 
the  problems  of  sitting  at  30  below,  but  I 
hope  I  have  and  I  hope  they  will  persuade 
the  powers  that  be  in  the  Conservative  Party 
that  something  does  need  to  be  done.  What 
the  commimities  are  lacking  are  not  frills, 
they  are  those  things  that  people  in  organized 
commimities,  in  southern  Ontario  particularly, 
would  never  dream  of  doing  without.  Tliere 
would  be  a  scandal  if  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  wells  in  Brantford  were  polluted  with 
nitrate.  That  just  wouldn't  be  acceptable. 
Yet  here  we  have  had  it  for  a  year  now. 

The  Sudbury  and  district  health  unit  did 
a  study  on  the  Gogama  wells.  They  said 
this— 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  How  many  wells  is  the 
member  talking  about? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  glad  the  member  asked 
that.  I  was  just  going  to  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Wiseman:  He  doesn't  know. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Oh  yes.   In   1974,  a  water 
pollution  survey  of  the  private  water  supply 
in  Gogama  was   carried   out.   The   following 
sumnMuy  gives  the  details  of  the  survey: 
The    total    number    of   premises    visited 
125;   the   total   number  of  chemical   water 
samples   taken,    136;   the  total  number  of 
private    water    supplies    having    excessive 
amounts   of  nitrates,   39;   total   number  of 
bacteriological   water  samples   taken,    141; 
having     unsatisfactory    bacteriological     re- 
sults, 17. 

The  individiuals  using  the  39  private 
water  supplies  wdth  excessive  nitrate  con- 
tents have  been  notified  not  to  use  the 
water  in  preparing  infant  formulae  because 
of  stomach  disorders  among  infants. 

Mr.  GUbertson:  Can  the  member  tell  us  the 
popiilation  of  Gogama? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
people. 
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The  individuals  using  the  private  water 
supplies  with  adverse  bacteriological  water 
results  have  been  notified  to  boil  or  chlo- 
rinate the  water  for  drinking  and  domestic 
purposes. 

The  Sudbury  district  health  unit  is  aware  of 
the  problem;  the  Minister  of  Health  is  aware 
of  it;  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  is 
aware  of  it.  I  asked  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment to  co-operate  on  a  communal  water 
supply,  so  that  we  could  avoid  this  problem 
of  the  polluted  water.  The  response  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  —  and  he 
above  all  I  have  condemned  for  his  response 
—was  this:  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  for  Gogama  imtil  they  have  some 
form  of  municipal  status,  as  is  suggested 
under  Bill  102." 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  What 
difference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Real  buck-passing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  are  two  problems 
there.  Bill  102  isn't  even  on  the  order  paper; 
and  even  if  it  was,  it  is  permissive  legislation. 

That's  not  good  enough  for  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  to  use  that  as  a  excuse  for 
not  bringing  in  a  commimal  water  supply. 
The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  also  stands 
condiemned,  I  might  say,  because  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  town  have  a  communal  water  supply. 
The  people  who  are  employed  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources  and  by  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  have  a  communal  water 
supply  and  a  sewage  disposal  system.  They 
are  on  one  side  of  the  tracks  and  everybody 
else  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks,  literally. 

What  I  have  been  urging  them  to  do  is 
to  expand  the  existing  system  of  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources. 

They  make  the  argument,  and  maybe  they 
are  right— I'm  not  an  engineer— that  it  can't 
be  done;  that  you  can't  expand  that  facility, 
you  have  to  build  a  new  one.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  having  one  group  of 
people  in  the  commimity  with  this  service 
and  the  other  people  not  with  the  service. 
That  is  doubly  galling  to  people  who  have 
a  polluted  water  supply. 

Gogama  is  a  very  picturesque  community, 
built  right  on  a  lake,  and  the  potential  for 
tourism  is  significant.  There  really  is  good 
potential  for  tourism. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  couple  of  years  ago,  now 
that  the  members  have  got  me  talking  about 


Gogama,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  built  a  new  road  between 
Sudbury  and  Timmins  called  Highway  144. 
There  was  no  road  there  at  all  before  that 
went  to  Sudbury  and  Timmins.  When  they 
built  the  road  they  swept  two  miles  from 
the  townsite  instead  of  going  in  to,  say,  200 
yd  from  the  town.  They  built  a  large  Esso 
service  centre  at  the  corner. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  just  isolated  the  town. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  it  has  done  is  to  iso- 
late the  community  from  tourism  and,  I 
think,  cause  a  rather  severe  drop  in  business 
for  the  town's  business  community.  There 
was  an  old  road  that  went  down  to  Shining 
Tree  and  across  to  Elk  Lake,  that  some  mem- 
bers will  know.  That  was  closed  and  the\' 
took  the  bridge  out.  There  is  only  one  en- 
trance to  the  town— the  town  is  divided  in 
two  by  a  railroad  track— and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  a  very  serious  fire  there  a 
year  ago  or  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Obviously,  the  government 
doesn't  want  Gogama  to  survive. 

.Mr.  Laughren:  They  don't  want  Gogama 
to  survive. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  were  starving  to  death, 
now  they  hope  diey  will  poison  themselves 
to  death. 

Mr.  Laughren:  To  be  fair,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  say,  the  goverimient  has  agreed  that 
they  will  open  up  that  second  entrance  if 
they  will  form  a  local  roads  board  and  do 
their  thing  as  well. 

Mr.   Roy:    If  they  can  survive  that  long. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  surely  it  is  one  of  the 
more  gross  examples  of  now  the  govern- 
ment can  cause  quite  a  serious  problem  in 
the  community. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  should  never  have  al- 
lowed that  Esso  station  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  potential  in  that  com- 
munity is  really  very  good.  There  is  one 
other  problem  that  occurred  to  me  too.  They 
decided  to  build  some  Ontario  Housing  units 
in  Gogama— I  think  it  was  eight  or  10  units— 
which  I  applauded;  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea.  Ontario  Housing  got  the  lots  surveyed 
and  they  were  prepared  to  build  the  houses 
—they  were  supposed  to  be  built  last  year. 
Then  suddenly  it  dawned  upon  them,  or  they 
realized,  that  the  water  table  was  polluted 
and  they  couldn't  possibly  get  a  building 
permit  because  of  the  polluted  water  supply. 
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Now  Ontario  Housing  throws  up  its  hands 
and  says,  "We  can't  build  the  houses  because 
we  couldn't  get  a  permit  from  the  Sudbury 
district   health  unit,"   which   is   required. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They're  chasing  their  tail 
round  and  round. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now  we  have  the  problem 

being  exacerbated  further  by  not  having  any 
public  housing  in  the  community.  And  don  t 
forget  that  the  people  in  the  community 
knew  they  were  going  to  get  public  housing. 
The  government  raised  people's  expectations 
so  that  they  thought  they  were  going  to 
have  public  housing  in  the  community  and 
then  the  government  pulled  the  rug  on  them. 
That's  just  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  is  called  "sensi- 
tive government." 


few  voters  in  those  communities.  That  is 
really  what  the  problem  boils  down  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  government  can  ignore 
those  people  and  know  they  will  never  pay 
the  electoral  price  because  of  the  relatively 
small  numbers  of  people  in  those  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Instead  of  that  they  pay 
$180  million  for  land  in  North  Pickering 
that  nobody  wants. 

Mr.   Laughren:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Roy:  We'll  have  a  commission  on 
that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  do  what  you  can— No,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  the  commission. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  NDP  are  going  to  have  the 


Mr.  Laughren:  It's  insensitive  government.      commission.'' 


Mr.    J.    A.    Taylor:    One    has    got    to    be 

reasonable. 

Mr.  Roy:  To  be  reasonable? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Yes,  it  takes  time.  You 
can't  carry  water  and  use  a  slop  pail. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  cheapest  place  for  us 
to  put  housing  and  to  provide  homes  for 
people  is  away  from  the  big  cities— and  we 
never  do  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  inadequacies  in  the 
small  communities  that  bother  me  most  are 
those  that  apply  to  health  care.  In  those 
communities  there  is  virtually  no  health  care, 
and  I  think  that  is  very  serious.  Surely  there 
could  be  a  clinic  set  up  in  the  various  com- 
munities where  nurse  practitioners  could 
travel  from  one  community  to  another.  We 
could  have  a  dental  car  going  into  those 
communities  on  a  regular  basis.  We  could 
have  clinics  going  to  the  schools.  But  none 
of  those  things  happened— 

Mr.  Roy:  The  former  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Potter)  didn't  like  that  setup. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
government  with  a  fairly  minor  commitment 
in  funds,  couldn't  make  a  rather  major 
change  in  the  quality  of  life  in  those  com- 
munities. It  would  not  take  a  lot  of  money. 
All  it  would  take  would  be  a  commitment 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  there  and 
to  forget  for  a  moment,  that  there  are  very 


Mr.  Laughren:  We  are  going  to  have  the 

commission,   yes.  We   will   consult   with   the 

Liberals    though,  in    case    they    have    some 
good  ideas  on  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  much  are  the  NDP  going 
to  pay  their  commissioners? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  this  be 
an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  break? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  further  remarks 
to  make? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  you  may  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Laughren  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  on  Thursday  we  will 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices, followed  by  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Clement)  with  his  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  will  want  to  join  me  in 
welcoming  some  students  from  the  grade  8 
class  of  me  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  School  in 
Kenora,  Ont.,  who  are  very  ably  led  by  Mr. 
A.  Caron. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  you  to  the  .House,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  class  of  54  students  from 
Agnew  H.  Johnston  Public  School  in  the  great 
city  of  Thunder  Bay,  in  company  with  their 
escorts  and  teachers  and  principal,  in  the 
west  gallery. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  the  House  would  like  to  join  in 
welcoming  a  group  of  grade  10  students  from 
the  Wiarton  District  High  School,  from  the 
great  town  of  Wiarton. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
The  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Oh,  another  one  of  those. 


UDIRA  POLICY  REVIEW 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  ministry  has  completed  a 
review  of  its  policy  governing  the  subdivision 
of  rural  land  for  urban  uses,  a  policy  known 
as  Urban  Development  in  Rural  Areas,  or 
UDIRA. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  I  am  today  an- 
nouncing new  measures  which  give  greater 
protection  to  "resource  lands,"  but  relax  re- 
strictions regarding  lot  size  and  intra-family 
sales. 

To  allow  the  more  rational  use  of  land,  the 
25-acre  minimum  lot  size  requirement  has 
been  discontinued  in  the  evaluation  of  minis- 
ter's consents.  Lots  of  25  acres  are  very 
rarely  viable  for  farm  units  and  these  waste 
land  when  used  for  residential  property. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Finally  discovered  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Each  application  will  now 
be  judged  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  What  an 
unusual  way  to  do  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Lot  sizes,  however,  must 
be  appropriate  for  the  intended  use  of  the 
severance. 

The  new  policy  will  also  permit  local  munic- 
ipalities to  set  their  oviti  policy  on  minimvun 
lot  sizes,  based  on  local  differences  and  re- 
quirements  and   the   need   to   preserve   our 


Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Local 
autonomy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  To  further  recognize  local 
conditions  in  areas  where  I  must  grant  con- 
sents, consents  will  generally  be  granted  for 
bona  fide  intra-family  sales,  where  the  grantee 
intends  residence  on  the  lot. 

Consents  may  also  be  granted  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  resource  ministries  for: 
1.  Lots  needed  for  farm  employees;  2.  Lots 
required  to  house  retiring  farmers;  3.  Infilling 
in  existing  viable  hamlets. 

To  ensure  local  actions  are  guided  by  local 
policy  in  areas  of  the  province  governed  by 
land  division  committees  and  not  covered  by 
official  plans,  the  country,  district  or  regional 
council  vdll  be  urged  to  adopt  an  interim 
land  severance  policy  before  Nov.  1,  1975. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  will  offer  financial 
and  staff  assistance  to  land  division  com- 
mittees in  preparing  interim  land  severance 
policies.  Guidelines  will  also  be  provided, 
stressing  the  need  to  protect  "resource  lands," 
including  agricultural  land,  head-water  areas, 
flood  plains,  unique  biological  and  geological 
sites,  potential  sources  of  aggregate  and  areas 
of  natural  tree  cover. 

Once  prepared,  the  interim  policies  vvill  be 
reviewed  by  the  appropriate  ministries  and 
then  endorsed  by  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
The  policies  will  then  guide  the  land  sever- 
ance committees  in  their  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  report  briefly 
on  steps  taken  to  further  streamline  the  plan- 
ning process  at  the  provincial  level. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  thought  the  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White)  streamlined  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  government  now 
requires  all  provincial  agencies  "to  comment 
on  subdivision  applications  circulated  to  them 
within  60  days.  This  will  enable  this  ministry, 
under  normal  circumstances,  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  each  subdivision  application  within 
90  days. 

If  the  decision  cannot  be  made  in  that 
time,  then  a  full  status  report  outlining  the 
reasons  why  notice  isn't  forthcoming  will 
be  sent  to  the  applicant. 

This  new  procedure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  part 
of  my  ministry's  ongoing  programme  to  speed 
up   housing   production    in    Ontario. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Was  that  the 
$32,000  statement? 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  HOUSING 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  statement.  Last  Oct.  18,  I  indicated 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  was  adopting  a 
number  of  new  initiatives  aimed  at  increas- 
ing housing  supply,  particularly  in  urban 
areas.  Since  that  time,  I  have  reported  to 
the  House  about  the  various  programmes 
that  formed  a  part  of  those  new  initiatives. 

The  most  recent  such  report  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ontario  accelerated  rental 
housing  programme,  under  which  we  have 
committed  $47.5  million  approximately,  which 
will  produce  2,054  housing  units  in  Metro, 
Whitby,    Hamilton   and   Thunder  Bay. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the 
new  initiatives,  I  indicated  I  would  be  meet- 
ing with  Metro  elected  officials  to  discuss 
in  more  specific  terms  possible  new  fund- 
ing arrangements  covering  their  participation 
in  the  development  of  future  rental  accom- 
modation, particularly  in  the  field  of  senior 
citizens. 

I  would  like  to  announce  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  new  provincial  financial  contribu- 
tions which  will  be  made  to  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  accelerated  senior  citizen  housing 
programme,  for  which  a  development  call  for 
1,000  units  will  be  issued  tomorrow  morning. 

Under  the  new  financial  arrangements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  province  will  contribute  42.5 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  operating  loss 
resulting  from  the  subsidized  rents  charged 
in  these  1,000  units.  The  federal  government 
will  pay  50  per  cent  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto  7.5  per  cent.  Under  the  previous 
arrangement,    the   sharing   of   the    operating 


loss  was  done  on  a  50-50  basis  by  the  federal 
government  and  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

As  well  as  making  extra  financial  assistance 
available,  this  ministry  has  provided  develop- 
ment officials  from  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
as  advisors  on  this  programme.  They  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  staff  and  the 
board  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Housing 
Co.  Ltd.  to  prepare  the  proposal  call— which, 
as  I  stated,  will  go  out  tomorrow— and  they 
will  assist  in  both  analysing  the  submissions 
and  recommending  the  projects. 

Under  the  arrangement.  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto will  contribute  10  per  cent  of  the 
capital  costs  and  borrow  90  per  cent  from 
CMHC.  The  units  will  be  managed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Housing  Co.  and  the  con- 
struction will  be  supervised  by  the  Metro 
staff. 

Both  Chairman  Paul  Godfrey  and  myself 
are  very  confident  we  will  be  receiving  some 
excellent  proposals  from  this  call.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

NORONTAIR  SERVICE 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  another  norOntair  service  will  be  in- 
augurated on  July  17. 

The  Canadian  Transport  Commission  has 
granted  approval  for  the  operation  of  a 
norOntair  service  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Wawa,  Thunder  Bay  and  Pickle  Lake. 

Permission  has  been  granted  for  the  addi- 
tion of  Terrace  Bay  to  this  network— as  soon 
as  the  airport  facilities  there  have  been  up- 
graded to  meet  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
standards. 

This  new  service  will  be  operated  for  the 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commis- 
sion by  Air-Dale  Ltd.,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Full  service  will  be  oflFered  on  a  five-day 
basis  with  limited  service  on  Saturday  and 
none  on  Wednesday.  This  will  allow  for 
mid-week  maintenance  of  the  aircraft  so  that 
tourist-oriented  service  can  be  provided  on 
the  weekend. 

The  plane  will  overnight  in  the  community 
of  Wawa  leaving  there  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  the  circuit  from  Wawa  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  back  to  Wawa  and  on  to  Thun- 
der Bay  and  Pickle  Lake.  Return  service 
later  in  the  day  will  reverse  the  pattern 
through  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  back  to 
Wawa.  The  limited  service  on  Saturday  will 
consist  of  a  return  flight  between  Wawa 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  four  flights  a  day 
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through  Wawa  are  designed  to  accommodate 
the  tourist  industry  in  that  area. 

The  new  service  will  be  fully  integrated 
with  Air  Canada  and  Transair  flights  at  both 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Thunder  Bay.  It  is 
fully  expected  that  this  new  service  will  be 
as  popular  as  the  other  flights  offered  by 
norOntair. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Building  an  air  force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  is  back  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


AMETHYST,  ONTARIO'S  MINERAL 
EMBLEM 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  on  this  day— and  it  certainly  will  be 
an  historic  day— to  make  a  special  armounce- 
ment  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Ontario,  and  particularly  so  to  those 
residents  of  northwestern  Ontario. 

For  some  time  now  there  have  been  many 
discussions  involving  my  colleague  from  Fort 
William,  on  the  wish  to  create  an  oflBcial 
Ontario  mineral  emblem  to  serve  as  a  counter- 
part to  the  trillium,  our  provincial  flower. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  This  is 
amethyst  day;  this  is  amethyst  day. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  We  want 
special  recognition  in  this  announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  glovdng  like  an  amethyst, 
just  listening  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  I'm  glad  the  mem- 
ber agrees. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Amethyst  is 
blue,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  piuple. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Needless  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
dialogue  within  the  government  and  with 
others  on  which  of  our  many  native  minerals 
should  be  selected.  The  choice  has  been 
made.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  choice 
was  made  and  confirmed  yesterday  in  Thun- 
der Bay,  and  that  choice  is  a  selected  piece 
of  amethyst. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  One 
>yould  think  those  guys  were  running  an  elec- 
tion or  something. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Several  good  reasons  for 
this  choice  can  be  seen.  First  is  the  fact  that 
the  amethyst  is  a  beautiful  stone. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Glad  to  have  the  minister 
along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It  presents  a  wonderful 
combination  of  lustre  and  colour,  and  in  its 
pure  crystal  form  it  has  considerable  value  as 
a  gemstone.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  the  amethyst  is  the  gemstone  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  beauty  for  the  least 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Thank  God, 
we  have  controlled  inflation  at  last. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Secondly,  amethyst  is 
found  in  relatively  large  quantities  in  On- 
tario. In  the  area  a  few  miles  north  of  Thtui- 
der  Bay,  close  to  the  Lake  Superior  shore- 
line, which  measures  more  than  100  miles  by 
25  miles,  there  are  several  known  deposits. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  In  the  great 
riding  of  Port  Arthur. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  These  deposits  are  a 
prime  source  of  interest  to  rockhounds  and 
mineralogists,  and  their  presence  is  a  factor 
of  some  importance  to  the  tourist  industry  in 
that  area. 

In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ministry 
will  launch  the  publication  of  a  new  brochure 
entitled,  "Amethyst— Purple  Gemstone  of  the 
North." 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  a  good  title. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That'll  be  a  best  seller  I 
betcha. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  booklet,  v^nritten  by 
Dr.  M.  A.  Vos  of  the  ministry's  geological 
branch,  is  printed  in  colour  and  gives  infor- 
mation on  the  mineral  and  on  the  principal 
locations  in  which  it  is  to  be  foimd. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Something 
to  do  with  Amethyst  Island? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
amethyst  proves  itself  to  be  eminently  suit- 
able for  adoption  as  Ontario's  ofiicial  mineral 
emblem.  I  take  great  pleasure,  of  course,  in 
thus  naming  it. 

I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  will  be  in- 
troducing an  Act  in  the  next  few  days,  for- 
malizing this  decision. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Better  do  it 
today. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order  or  privilege  or  view,  since  the  minister 
wasn't  gracious  enough,  I  would  simply  like 
to  accord  to  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay 
the  tribute  which  is  due  him,  for  having 
brought  that  gemstone  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  fought  for  its  acceptance  as 
was  finally  given  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  can't  let  this  matter 
go  by  without  a  comment,  because  I  would 
have  to  admit  to  you,  sir,  that  it  was  after 
the  fact  of  when  the  member  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  myself  did  get  together,  that  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  did  jump  on  the 
bandwagon,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  him  aboard. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  there  was  a  provin- 
cial bird,  it  would  have  to  be  the  cuckoo. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  the  minister  spent  a  dime 
for  every  dollar  that  I  spent  promoting  that, 
he  would  have  done  well. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  would  have  served  the  min- 
ister well  to  have  given  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  some  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Oral  questions.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Premier 
could  set  the  troubled  minds  of  all  of  us  in 
the  Legislature  at  rest,  having  just  come  back 
from  Thunder  Bay  and  a  major  cabinet  meet- 
ing there.  Can  he  assure  us  that,  in  fact,  the 
Legislature  is  going  to  get  down  to  the  lausi- 
ness  of  the  province  and  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  an  election— or  on  the  other 
hand,  maybe  we  are,  and  we  can  get  at  the 
other  aspects  of  the  business  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
the  last  one  to  deny  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  a  troubled  mind.  I  can't  help 
him  with  that;  that's  his  own  personal  prob- 
lem and  there  is  nothing  I  can  do. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
Premier  runs  around  playing  giveaways  with 
the  people's  own  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  rest  of  us  don't  have 
this  difficulty.  We  are  doing  the  business  of 
the  people  of  this  province  and  we'll  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  I'm  sure 
the  Premier  feels  that  he  is  doing  so,  when 
he  goes  up  into  the  northwest  with  $10 
million  worth  of  additional  goodies. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Ten-point-nine  million,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Ten-point-nine  million. 
But  what  about  the  business  in  the  Legisla- 
ture? When  are  we  going  to  have  the  bill  on 
teacher-board  relationships?  When  are  we 
going  to  have  the  bill  on  the  ombudsman? 
When  are  we  going  to  have  the  legislation 
which  was,  I  suppose,  promised  by  Her 
Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  very 
vague  terms  when  she  said— and  the  words 
were  put  in  her  mouth  by  the  Premier— that 
"legislation  for  the  good  of  the  province 
would  be  introduced  and  debated"?  When 
are  we  going  to  have  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
legislation  being  introduced.  There  will  be 
more  legislation  introduced. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  is  nothing  on  the 
order  paper.  We  didn't  even  sit  Tuesday 
night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  think  that  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  this  House  is  surely 
the  discussions  and  the  debates  on  the  esti- 
mate, which  amount  to  many  billions  of 
dollars- 
Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  A  basic 
function. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —which  are  very  basic 
and  in  which  I  am  sure  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition   enjoys   in  his   participation. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  can't  make 
up  liis  mind. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  How  about 
next  Tuesday? 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further  questions? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  doesn't  he  call  the 
election  then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  the  Premier  waiting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  wants  to  get 
it  over  with. 


VERTICAL  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.    Can    the    minister    confirm    or    deny 
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the  charges  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture!  that  the  govern- 
ment is  renting  at  low  rates  land  owned 
by  the  government  to  Stokely  Van  Camp 
in  the  Brooklin  area,  which  is  used  by  Stoke- 
ly Van  Camp  for  vertical  integration,  thus 
reducing  the  contracts  to  the  farmers  in  that 
community? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  only  information  I  have, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  information  I  saw  in  the 
paper,  I  am  sirre  my  friend  read  the  article 
in  "Farm  and  Country."  It  was  the  first  I 
had  heard  of  it.  I  immediately  checked  it 
out  and  we  learned  the  government  had 
acquired  a  parcel  of  land  which  had  pre- 
viously been  under  contract  and  was  under 
continuing  contract  to  Stokely  Van  Camp 
and  this  would  continue  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  minister,  over  his  long  tenure,  has  been 
so  adamantly  opposed  to  any  policies  which 
would  favour  vertical  integration,  which 
clearly  cuts  the  private  individual  farmer  out 
of  the  production  of  vegetables  for  canning 
purposes,  is  there  no  way  he  can  negotiate 
a  termination  of  that  contract  even  for  this 
year,  because  there  would  still  be  time  for 
seeding  of  vegetables   to   take   place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  suppose  it  could  be. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  seeding  is  already 
done;  if  it  happens  to  be  green  peas,  they 
are  likely  in  the  ground  now.  Most  of  the 
peas  are  planted  in  Ontario  right  now  or 
at  least  they  are  in  the  process  of  being 
planted.  Much  of  it  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  think  one  has  to  consider  the  owner  of 
the  property  as  well.  The  contract  bad  been 
made. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  owner?  The  govern- 
ment is  the  owner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  are  the  owners  now 
but  the  contract  had  been  made  for  a  period 
of  time;  I  believe  it  was  three  years.  I  am 
getting  the  details  on  the  whole  thing  but 
as  far  as  I  know  it  involves  one  farm  of  100 
acres  only. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
want  to  pursue  this  unduly,  but  what  was 
the  land  purchased  for  if  it  was  already  in 
viable  agricultural  utilization?  Is  it  for  de- 
velopment or  what  was  the  purpose  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  I  can't  answer; 
I  don't  know. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixcn:  Will  there  be  a  r^ort 
on  this  matter,  since  every  farmer  has  been 
reading  about  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I'll  get  a  report  on  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  right. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further   questions? 


INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  DREDGING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Attorney  General  if  he  can  make  some  com- 
ment on  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Roderick 
McLeod,  the  chief  prosecutor  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  hearings  presently  in  Hamilton, 
about  a  $10,000  payoff  to  a  government  offi- 
cial to  relieve  pressures  from  environmental 
groups  concerned  about  projects  in  Hamilton 
Harbour?  Can  he  cast  any  light  on  that  charge 
made  by  the  Crown  prosecutor?  Does  it  apply 
to  a  provincial  government  official?  What 
further  information  is  available  in  this  con- 
nection? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  don't  think  I 
should  make  any  comment  on  the  mattet 
while  the  trial  is  still  pending,  other  than  to 
say  I  have  inquired  into  it  and  I  understand 
the  statement  allegedly  coming  from  Mr. 
McLeod  was  a  misquote.  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  transcript  of  his  actual  comment.  That  is 
all  I  wish  to  say. 


CITEZEN-POLICE  COMPLAINT 
PROCEDURE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  same 
minister,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  he  has  read 
the  newspaper  reports— has  he  read  the  re- 
port to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Police  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Maloney  on  the  citizens-police  complaint  pro- 
cedure? Since  it  has  been  so  well  received  by 
municipal  officials  and  police  officials  as  well, 
is  there  some  thought  this  procedure  could 
be  extended  beyond  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area,  even  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
and  the  other  metropolitan  or  urban  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  read  it.  The  report  is  in  my  office; 
it  was  filed  a  few  days  ago.  I  will  look  at  it 
and  perhaps  be  able  to  make  a  response  after 
I've  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  vi^y  of  a  supplementary: 
Since  the  government  so  violendy  resisted  the 
extension  of  the  terms  of  reference  to  Mr. 
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Justice  Morand,  who  is  inquiring  into  charges 
o£  brutality  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  and  this  kind  of  recommendation,  and 
since  there  now  seems  to  be  a  logical  and 
well  acclaimed  series  of  recommendations  put 
forward  by  Arthur  Maloney,  would  it  not  be 
sensible  for  that  to  form  a  very  substantial 
part  of  OUT  discussions  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Solicitor  General's  office?  Isn't  the  time  now 
here  when  we  have  a  uniform  system  of  deal- 
ing with  complaints  against  the  police  which 
will  apply  tbroughout  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  one  that  is  fair  and  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  Maloney? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  that  might  well 
be  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Miller)  was  here  a  moment  ago. 
Is  he  about  the  precincts? 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  gone  to  Kingston. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  gone,  has  he? 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  does  he  bother  coming  at 
all? 


ASBESTOS  LEVELS  AT  CANADIAN 
JOHNS-MANVILLE  PLANT 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  then  ask  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  when  the  occupational  health 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  establishes 
a  new  level  for  the  blue  asbestos  emissions 
of  0.2  fibres  in  the  Johns-Manville  plant,  how 
is  it  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  not  yet 
implemented  those  standards;  how  is  it  that 
members  of  the  ministry  weren't  even  aware 
of  Health's  determination? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  so  siire  that  that  stan- 
dard has  yet  been  determined  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Health.  I  have  a  meeting  set  up  to- 
morrow morning  to  discuss  just  that  problem; 
we  will  implement  it  as  soon  as  it  is  estab- 
lished by  the  ministry  and  communicated 
either  to  me  or  my  officials. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  let 
me  understand,  the  occupational  health 
branch  indicated  they  had  established  this  new 
standard  for  blue  asbestos,  which  the  Minis- 
try of  Labour  then  indicated  they  were  un- 
able to  enforce,  didn't  know  whether  they 
would  enforce,  or  weren't  sure  had  yet  been 
approved.  I  don't  understand  the  communica- 
tion, since  a  little  while  ago  we  had  a  major 


cabinet  announcement  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  (Mr. 
Grossman)  that  all  of  this  was  now  being  co- 
ordinated. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke 
to  the  Minister  of  Health  earlier  todav  in 
regard  to  the  matter  and,  as  I  say,  we  nave 
a  meeting  set  up  tomorrow. 

The  hon.  member  is  suggesting  that  that 
standard  has  already  been  established.  I 
haven't  seen  that  standard,  sir,  other  than 
newspaper  reports  on  it;  as  far  as  I  know  it 
hasn't  been  officially  communicated  to  my 
ministry.  I  have  some  discussions  taking  place 
tomorrow  morning  in  connection  with  it,  and 
if  it  is  of  measurable  quantity— that  is  one  of 
our  concerns— then  we  will  do  our  best  to 
enforce  it. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  related  question— probably 
a  new  one  in  a  sense.  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  there  have  been  new  testings  of  asbestos 
emissions  within  the  plant  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks;  and  that  the  results  are  out?  Has 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  been  informed  of 
those  results,  since  it  is  that  ministry's  in- 
volvement in  the  work  place  which  effectively 
enforces  them;  and  if  so,  what  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  those  today.  I  can  give 
them  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  NDP;  I  cer- 
tainly can't  tell  them  to  him  off  hand.  There 
is  a  considerable  list  of  data  and  certainly 
I  have  not  committed  this  to  memory',  but 
I  can  give  it  to  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
the  minister  is  speaking  of  the  inplant  test- 
ing rather  than  the  testing  which  was  done 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  on  the 
out-of-plant  emissions.  I  am  referring  to  the 
inplant  tests. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  No,  I  am  referring  to 
the  out-of-plant  tests. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  thought  the  minister  might 
be.  Then  do  I  take  it  that  in  terms  of  this 
new  major  co-ordination  that  is  taking  place, 
dtespite  all  the  furore  around  the  Johns-Man- 
ville plant  and  all  that  has  occurred,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  has  not  yet  been  informed 
of  the  tests  made  subsequent  to  the  minister's 
own  visit  to  the  plant,  which  test  results  are 
now  available  and  on  which  no  one  is  ap- 
parently acting? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  nobody  is   acting  on  these 
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tests.  I  have  been  into  my  ministry,  I  think, 
one  half  hour— if  it  is  that  much-in  a  little 
better  than  48  hours,  so  I  have  been  m  the 
office  now— 

Mr.  Martel:  What  was  the  minister  giving 
away  at  the  Lalcehead? 

Hon,  Mr.  MacBeth:  This  information  flows 
through— it  doesn't  all  have  to  cross  my  desk. 
On  the  matter  of  these  reports,  if  they  are 
coming  in  I  assume  they  are  being  properly 
acted  upon. 

This  one  item  that  I  was  first  questioned  on 
earlier  today  is  something  on  which  I  took 
the  time,  because  I  wasn't  clear  on  it,  to 
speak  to  the  minister  directly— that  is  the 
Minister  of  Health.  But  I  assume  all  of  these 
items  will  be  acted  upon  as  we  receive  our 
instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further   questions? 


REQUEST    FOR    MEDICAL    REFEREE 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
again:  Can  I  appeal  to  him  to  intervene  in 
the  now  rather  classic  case  of  Butler  in 
Windsor,  Ont.,  a  customs  ofiBcial  subject  to 
exhaust  fumes  emitted  by  cars  while  work- 
ing in  the  tunnel  area,  who  applied  for 
Workmen's  Compensation  and  for  whom  the 
board  has  refused  the  request  for  a  medical 
referee.  Why  has  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board  started  refusing  requests  for  a 
medical  referee  when  there  are  differences 
of  medical  judgement? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr,  Speaker,  this  case 
is  new  to  me  and  I  will  get  the  report  from 
my  colleague  on  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  may  I  put  it  to  the  minister 
that  if  he  could  persuade  the  Premier  to 
make  Ellen  Adams  the  ombudsperson  I 
wouldn't   have   to    ask   him    these   questions. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members, 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  discuss  that  matter  with  the 
Premier. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  That's 
the  second  one.  The  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Shulman)  will  be  mad  at  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  High  Park 
is  not  here,  surely.  It  was  safe. 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  will  hear  about 
it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  won't  hear  about  it  where 
he  is  at  this  moment  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  Nor  from  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Nor  from  me. 


LAKE  SIMCOE  PROPERTY  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources:  Since  he  made  a  commit- 
ment on  April  23  last  that  he  woidd  reverse 
his  earlier  decision  in  the  famous  Beyak's  land 
case  and  revoke  the  licence  of  occupation, 
how  is  it  that  nothing  has  happened  from 
April  23  to  this  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  that 
particular  decision  was  made,  we  have  heard 
from  the  legal  representative  of  Mr,  Beyak 
and  we  agreed  that  prior  to  any  further  steps 
being  taken  we  would  withhold  until  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  him.  He  has 
submitted  his  arguments  to  us.  We  are  re- 
viewing those  arguments  right  now,  and  from 
what  I  have  learned  from  the  staff  there  is 
no  reason  to  change  our  earlier  decision. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  is  the  minister  going  to 
reply  to  my  letter? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  must  say  I  don't  understand 
the  processes.  By  way  of  supplementary,  the 
minister  announced  formally  in  the  media  that 
he  had  made  a  decision  to  revoke  the  licence 
of  occupation;  in  fact  he  talked  to  the  council 
in  those  terms,  it  was  a  specific  cabinet 
minister's  commitment  made  publicly  at  the 
time.  Then,  he  says,  because  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  this  whole  mess  came  back  to 
him  with  further  legal  arguments  after  the 
event,  he  has  now,  in  effect,  drawn  back  from 
the  public  commitment  he  made?  I  don't 
understand  this  case  and  what  it  is  doing  to 
the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  not 
correct.  It  was  out  of  courtesy  to  Mr,  Beyak's 
lawyer- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Courtesy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —who  felt  he  had  some 
additional  information,  I  think  if  the  member 
checks  the  records  he  will  see  I  reversed  the 
initial  decision  because  of  information  which 
came  to  my  attention  in  the  matter  of  the 
general    public    interest.     That,     of    course, 
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prompted  me  to  change  my  original  decision, 
and  that  decision  will  stand  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  me  firmly  understand  it.  In 
effect,  the  minister  is  now  saying  to  the  Legis- 
lature today,  as  he  said  publicly  on  April  23, 
he  is  revoking  the  licence  of  occupation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that's 
correct. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  will  he  do  that?  When 
will  he  send  out  the  letter,  the  document— 
because  it  is  already  three  weeks  since  he 
made  the  public  commitment  and  nobody  has 
received  anything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  could  be  within  the 
next  short  period,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker;  The  Minister  of  Energy  has 
the  answer  to  a  question  asked  previously. 


HYDRO  RATES 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrel!  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  think  I  will  wait 
for  the  member  for  Sarnia  (Mr.  BuUbrook)  to 
be  here,  if  he  is  going  to  be  here? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Might  the  answer  have 
to  do  with  Hydro  back  billings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Is  he  not  going  to  be 
here? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  permission  for 
the  minister  to  give  the  answer  now? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29  the  member  for  Samia  directed  a  ques- 
tion to  me  regarding  the  methods  used  by 
Ontario  Hydro  to  implement  the  rate  change 
on  Jan.  2,  1975.  The  question  from  the  mem- 
ber indicated  that  one  of  his  constituents 
had  been  overcharged,  or  so  he  felt  because 
of  the  method  used  by  Ontario  Hydro,  and 
had  paid  for  electrical  energy  used  in  1974 
at  1975  rates. 

In  previous  years  Hydro  has  always  ad- 
justed its  rates  based  upon  meter  reading 
dates.  This  was  done  to  simplify  its  billing 
system.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
decided  by  Hydro  to  implement  the  rate  in- 


crease by  billing  all  charges  incurred  up  to 
Jan.  2,  1975,  at  the  old  rates  and  subsequent 
charges  at  the  new  rates.  This  system  was  to 
be  used  for  the  regular  retail  customers  in 
the  rural  areas.  This  change  in  the  system 
resulted  in  many  customers  receiving  a  lower 
bill  for  the  last  two  months  of  energy  used  in 
1974  than  would  have  been  the  case  under 
the  old  system. 

It  is  impractical  to  read  and  bill  all  550,000 
accounts  in  a  single  day  and  some  of  Hydro's 
customers  with  meter  reading  dates  in  Decem- 
ber, 1974,  did  not  have  bills  issued  until 
January,  1975.  In  these  cases  the  customers 
paid  for  energy  used  after  the  meter  reading 
date  in  1974  at  the  new  1975  rate. 

In  order  to  correct  the  complaint,  I  have 
asked  Hydro  to  review  the  end  of  the  year 
billing  for  1974  and  determine  what  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  to  give  a  credit  to  those 
customers  who  were  overcharged.  I  have  also 
asked  Hydro  to  completely  review  its  method 
of  pro-rating  rate  adjustments  and  advise  me 
what  changes  can  be  made  on  the  billing 
system  which  can  be  implemented  at  the 
end  of  1975. 

I  have  advised  its  objective  should  be  a 
system  which  ensures  that  all  energy  used 
before  any  rate  change  comes  into  effect  will 
be  billed  at  the  old  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  the  members 
that  it  is  Hydro's  intention  that  its  billing 
system  be  honest  in  all  respects  and  fair  to 
all  of  its  customers  and  that  it  is  constantly 
striving  to  improve  its  methods.  The  Min- 
istry of  Energy  concurs,  and  will  continue  to 
review  the  changes  in  the  system. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Was 
the  minister  prepared  to  give  us  any  infor- 
mation on  the  same  situation  which  occurred 
with  gas  bills  in  certain  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince, particularly  in  the  Union  Gas  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
indicated  to  the  member  before,  I  believe  in 
writing  as  well  as  here  in  the  House,  that 
was  considered  by  the  Energy  Board.  On 
Dec.  24,  in  its  interim  rates  decision,  the 
board  directed  the  company  to  come  back 
with  a  proposal  for  pro-rating  the  increases 
for  the  period  in  question.  I  don't  believe 
that  hearing  is  completed  yet.  We  will  have 
a  decision  from  the  Energy  Board— I  know 
they  are  considering  it— in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 
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TRUCKING  RATES 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  Can  we  have  the  minister's 
yearly  "in-the-fullness-of-time"  report,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  most  of  us  in  this 
House  from  the  outlying  parts  of  Ontario 
are  suffering  greatly  because  of  the  inequity 
in  freight  rates?  In  fact,  the  trucking  com- 
panies still  have  a  blank  cheque  to  write  their 
own  rates.  Will  the  minister  tell  us  what's 
happening  in  the  Ontario  Highway  Trans- 
port Board  with  regard  to  this? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  If  the  hon.  member 
was  here  more  often  he  might  find  out. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  said  that  yester- 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  right.  I'll  say 
it  again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  said  that  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  knows  the  answer  can  be  no 
different  now.  The  freight  rate  situation  is 
one  that,  as  far  as  trucking  is  concerned,  is 
handled  by  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport 
Board.  We  do  not  set  rates.  The  rates  are 
filed  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know.  The  trucking  com- 
panies set  their  own  rates.  That's  what  I'm 
talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Exactly.  That's  the  situa- 
tion. The  government  does  not  set  the  rates 
in  trucking.  They're  filed;  that's  the  way  the 
Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board  has  oper- 
ated for  many  years.  We  are  not  contemplat- 
ing any  change  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  knows  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  We  want  control  of  that  so  that 
they  cannot  set  their  own  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  your  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Then  will  the  minister  tell  me 
this:  Are  they  the  biggest  contributors  the 
government  has  for  its  bag? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Sup- 
plementary. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  supple- 
mentary from  the  member  for  Renfrew  South. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  A  supplementary  to  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Commumca- 
tions:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  not  too  often  I  support 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion I  feel  compelled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  that  to  the  House  leader. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Does  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  not  feel  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Ontario  Highway 
Transport  Board  should  have  the  power  to 
make  the  trucking  companies  not  only  file 
their  rates,  but  make  application  and  justify 
any  rate  increase?  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  this. 

An  hon.  member;  That's  embarrassing. 

An  hon.  member:  Come  on  over. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Come  over  here  to  agree  on 
rents  for— 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  the  eve  of  an  election. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He's  got  to  switch. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Come  right  ov&c  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  comment  on  what  I  think  personally 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  It's  a  matter  we  can 
discuss  as  a  policy  matter.  I  simply  reply  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey-something-or- 
other,  besides  hair— Grey-Bruce— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  get  the  minister  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —that  we  are  not  con- 
templating any  changes  at  this  time.  If  there 
is  a  policy  change  to  be  made,  then  cer- 
tainly we  can  look  at  it.  But  I  can't  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary  again:  Is  it 
true  they're  the  biggest  contributors  to  gov- 
ernment party  funds? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Would  the  member  like 
to  repeat  that? 
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An  hon.  member:  The  minister  doesn't 
want  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  order  please.  The  ques- 
tion is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  it  true  that  the  trucking 
companies  are  the  biggest  supporters,  finan- 
cially, that  the  government  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  it  is  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

MOPEDS 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications.  In  view  of 
the  increased  sales  pressmre  now  to  place 
mopeds  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, are  there  any  plans  under  vv^y  at  the 
present  time  to  amend  the  legislation  to  place 
these  machines  in  the  category  of  motor- 
cycles? And  if  so,  will  that  legislation  come 
forward  before  too  many  people  have  bought 
under  the  present  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  can 
say  is  that  we've  been  reviewing  that  legisla- 
tion and  the  contents  of  it.  As  I've  said  be- 
fore, I  believe  there  -will  be  some  changes 
brought  forward.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  in 
as  fair  a  way  as  we  can,  not  only  to  those 
persons  who  have  purchased  these  particular 
machines  but  also  to  those  individual  dealers 
across  the  province  who  have  made  long-term 
commitments  to  purchase  them  as  well.  I  feel 
there  will  be  some  changes  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  the  minister  give  us  a 
more  precise  time  schedule  than  he  has  just 
done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
couldn't  give  a  more  precise  time  schedule. 
We're  reviewing  it  within  the  ministry  and, 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  meeting  with 
a  number  of  various  safety  organizations 
which  have  expressed  some  concern  about 
these  particular  vehicles  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  Huroni-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 

I'm  wondering  if  there  is  any  programme 
contemplated  to  reimburse  dealers  who  are 
caught  with  large  inventories  of  these  ma- 
chines in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  legis- 
lation? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Algoma. 


LAKE  HURON  NUCLEAR  POWER 
PROJECT 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Could  he  in*- 
form  me  how  the  study  is  coming  along  on 
the  proposal  for  a  nuclear  plant  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  specifically  in 
the  Dean  Lake  area? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  tried  to  get  the 
member  a  steel  mill  and  the  government 
wouldn't  give  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
cess which  is  presently  under  way  is  the 
initial  one,  the  public  participation  pro- 
gramme of  Ontario  Hydro  in  choosing  a  site. 
The  last  time  I  reviewed  it  was  about  10 
days  ago.  A  study  team  will  be  reporting  to 
the  board  of  Ontario  Hydro  within  a  couple 
of  months,  following  which  they  will  make 
a  recommendation  to  me,  which  we  will 
evaluate  before  discussing  it  with  the  whole 
government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  won't  be  here 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Some  time  within  the 
next  two  months  they  will  make  a  public 
recommendation . 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary  if  I  may:  Is 
it  in  fact  true  that  the  influence  exercised 
by  corporate  entrepreneurs  in  and  around 
Cloche  Island  is  exerting  a  greater  weight 
on  Hydro  than  the  needs  of  Blind  River  and 
the  other  communities  along  the  north  shore 
in  the  process  of  this  review,  as  everyone 
on  the  north  shore  in  the  BUnd  River  area 
believes  to  be  true? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Minis- 
ter of  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  What 
nonsense, 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  not  nonsense.  The 
people  know  what  the  government  is  up  to. 

Hon.   Mr.   Timbre!!:   Mr.   Speaker,   I  don't 
know  to  whom  the  hon.   member  has  been 
talking- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Just  the  people  of  Blind  River. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —but  recently  I  have 
met  with  members  of  comicils  of  several  of 
the  municipalities  in  that  area.  As  was  the 
case  in  a  number  of  other  situations,  mem- 
bers of  council  said  that  they  would  like 
such  a  facility  in  or  near  their  municipality 
for  purposes  of  the  development  of  their 
community  but  as  to  the  member's  question, 
that  is  absolute  rot. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We'll  wait  and  see  who  gets 
it.  We'll  wait  and  see  where  it  is  put. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Will 
the  location  of  the  plant  on  the  north  shore 
be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  recently 
completed  Environmental  Hearing  Board 
hearings  as  it  relates  to  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  Fisher  Harbour  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure 
that's  going  to  be  taken  ioto  consideration.  I 
should  emphasize  that  this  is  an  independent 
review  by  Hydro  in  looking  for  a  site.  I  don't 
try  to  influence  them  one  way  or  another.  I 
get  many  letters  from  mayors,  reeves  and 
councillors    and   local   citizens,   pro  and   con. 

Mr.  Ruston:   It  depends  on  Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  send  these  to  the 
study  team,  the  team  then  makes  an  objective 
judgement  to  the  board  of  Hydro  and  the 
board  in  turn  reports  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 


PORTRAYAL  OF  VIOLENCE  BY 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier.  Now  that  it  has  been 
confirmed  that  Judy  LaMarsh  has  attained 
the  job  as  hostess  on  "This  Country  in  the 
Morning"— which  job,  I'm  advised,  commands 
a  salary  of  at  least  $40,000  a  year-could 
the  Premier  tell  us  how  he  anticipates  she 
is  going  to  have  time  to  chair  this  inquiry 
into  violence?  If  he  anticipates  that  she  is 
going  to  have  the  time,  can  he  tell  us 
whether  or  not  he's  going  to  direct  her  to 
examine  the  average  collection  of  fairy  tales 
which  have  so  many  incidents  of  violence, 
along  the  lines  of  those  referred  to  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  on  the  bottom  of  page 
seven  in  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail? 
Those  include  many  cases  of  murder  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  eating  by  wolves  and  burning  of 
children  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Could  the 
Premier  tell  us  about  those  things? 


Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  "This 
Country  in  the  Morning"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
a  public  inquiry,  and  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  has  a  big  thing  about  fairy 
tales  then  I  suggest  he  make  a  submission 
to  Miss  LaMarsh  on  that  very  important  sub- 
ject. I'm  sure  she  will  be  delighted  to  re- 
ceive it.  I  don't  think  she  will  pay  much 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplementary: 
Would  the  Premier  answer  the  first  part  of 
the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sorry.  I  thought  the 
member  for  Downsview  really  put  the  import 
on   the  latter  portion   of  his   question. 

Mr.   Singer:   If  the  commissioner  is   going 
to  have  one  job  that  pays  $40,000  and  an- 
other paying  $250  a  day- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  —how  is  she  going  to  be  able 
to  do  them  both? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
Miss  LaMarsh  is  quite  satisfied  that  she  has 
the  capacity  to  do  both. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
directly  on  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary. 
The  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  she  has  the  capacity  to  do 
them  both,  does  she  also  have  the  capacity 
to  renegotiate  her  contract  with  the  Ontario 
Educational  Communications  Authority,  to 
do  the  programmes  for  the  government's 
ETV  network  that  she's  been  involved  in? 
Does  the  Premier  think  that  even  someone  of 
Miss  LaMarsh's  extraordinary  capacity  can 
handle  all  of  it  and  do  justice  to  the  com- 
mission he's  established? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  she  is 
starting  the  commission  some  time  in  the 
relatively  near  future.  I'm  sure  that  being 
a  woman  of  capacity  and  conscience,  she  will 
sort  out  just  what  she  can  and  cannot  do. 
I'm  sure  she  will  make  the  right  decision. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  Miss  LaMarsh  is  going  to 
be   on   the   CBC— and   be   a   very   expensive 
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employee  there— how  is  she  going  to  in- 
vestigate the  violence  that  might  emanate 
from  the  CBC  without  having  a  conflict  of 
interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  is  suggesting  that  Miss 
LaMarsh  will  have  a  conflict  of  interest, 
so  be  it 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  was  the  final  supple- 
mentary. The  member  for  Stormont. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  A  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  how  he 
responds  to  criticism  by  the  federal  Secretary 
of  State,  accusing  our  Canadian  universities 
of  language  tokenism  as  regards  bilingualism 
and  biculturalism? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Did 
Hugh  Faulkner  say  that? 

Mr.  Samis:  Yes  he  did. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Did  he  really? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  I  heard  something  about 
responding  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  I 
didn't  hear  the  rest  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Samis:  He  accused  Canadian  universi- 
ties of  language  tokenism  and  failure  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  B&B  report  in  terms 
of  providing  proper  facilities  for  both  cultural 
groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  aware 
of  what  the  Secretary  of  State  said,  but  I'll 
get  a  copy  of  it  and  make  a  comment  when 
I've  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  the  answer  to  a  question 
asked  previously  which  he  might  give  now. 


PART-TIME  STUDENT  DIPLOMAS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Deacon)  asked  me  a  question  about  the 
difference  in  cost  between  part-time  and 
full-time  diploma  courses  in  community  col- 
leges. 

It's  very  difficult  to  make  generalities  re- 
garding the  fee  structure  applied  to  part-time 
students.  The  fee  levels  for  part-time  students 
have  been  developed  by  the  individual  insti- 


tutions with  regard  to  local  needs,  and  there- 
fore the  variations  are  considerable.  Simi- 
larly, one  cannot  generalize  about  the  niunber 
of  courses  required  for  a  diploma  by  the 
length  of  the  course.  Many  courses  require 
only  one  semester  and  others  two.  It  all 
depends  on  the  type  of  the  course  and  cur- 
riculum employed  by  the  specific  college. 

Colleges  working  on  an  academic  year, 
that  is  September  to  April,  base  their  tuition 
fees  on  that  period.  Therefore,  fees  reported 
for  these  colleges  represent  an  annual  tuition 
fee  and  should  be  applied  to  12  courses. 
An  example  of  this  would  be  Fanshawe  and 
George  Brown,  where  part-time  fees  for  dif- 
ferent courses  range  from  a  low  of  $26  to  a 
high  of  $550.  Therefore,  the  diploma  fee  in 
those  colleges  ranges  from  $312  to  $660. 

The  full-time  diploma  fee,  as  I'm  sure  the 
hon.  members  are  aware,  is  set  by  legislation 
at  $250  a  year  or  $500  in  total.  The  range  in 
part-time  fees  can  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
different  costs  incurred  in  mounting  the  spe- 
cific courses.  In  other  colleges  a  semester 
system  is  employed  and  part-time  fees  are 
charged  by  semester,  rather  than  by  course. 

As  I  said  previously,  a  course  may  cover 
more  than  one  semester.  An  example  of  such 
a  college  would  be  Humber,  where  the 
semester  fee  ranges  from  $30  to  $40. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  diploma  cost  figure 
without  knowing  the  specific  diploma  and 
institution.  If  the  hon.  member  can  provide 
me  with  more  specific  data  and  the  course 
and  institution  to  which  he  is  referring,  I'd 
be  pleased  to  look  further  into  the  matter. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  I  have  to  hand, 
except  for  those  most  expensive  and  special- 
ized courses  such  as  pilot  training,  computer 
and  data  processing,  there  is  very  little  likeli- 
hood of  a  part-time  student  being  required  to 
pay  $1,200  for  a  diploma. 

Just  to  give  a  couple  of  examples:  Part- 
time  courses  starting  at  Algonquin,  alpha- 
betically, range  from  $15  to  $60,  and  the 
lowest  was  at  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  where 
part-time  courses  range  from  $10  to  $30.  I 
can  give  the  hon.  member  a  copy  of  the  list; 
there  is  a  great  variation  between  the  21 
colleges. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary: Would  the  minister  not  agree  the 
important  thing  is  to  have  a  lower  cost,  if 
anything,  for  the  part-time  student  than  for 
the  regular  student  in  order  to  encourage 
people  to  come  back  into  the  system  at  a 
later  stage  if  they  are  so  inclined? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  say  that  is  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  vary  from  insti- 
tution to  institution,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  take  the  course. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Does  the  minister  have  that 
information? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East. 


EQUIPMENT  PURCHASES  BY  OTTAWA 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Health  not  being  here,  I  have  a  question  I 
can  address  to  the  Premier— in  fact,  he  is 
just  the  fellow  I  should  address  it  to,  be- 
cause he  is  spending  money  as  though  there 
will  be  no  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question  please. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  just  wanted  a  httle  pre- 
face to  this. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  might 
discuss  with  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Health,  the  policy  of  his  ministry  which  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  what  is  called  a  brain 
scanner  for  the  cancer  clinic  at  the  Ottawa 
General  Hospital  for  $380,000  and  now  will 
not  approve  the  giving  of  $140,000  to  oper- 
ate it.  Would  the  Premier  talk  to  his  col- 
league about  the  consistency  of  that  ap- 
proach and  maybe  he  can  find  $140,000  for 
good  old  Ottawa  General  Hospital? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  It's  a  good  thing  the  Toronto  Star 
comes  out,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a 
very  vahd  observation.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  discuss  this  with  the  Minister  of  Health. 

I  mean  the  observation  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  made. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.   Speaker:   One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary  to  my  question, 
would  the  Premier  discuss  with  his  colleague 
that  according  to  Dr.  Conway  Don,  the  direc- 
tor, if  it  is  operating  it  will  cost  $140,000 
and  the  ministry  will  save  approximately  $2 
million  a  year  through  the  use  of  hospital 
beds;  in  other  words,  it  will  avoid  the  use  of 
hospital  beds.  This  might  be  a  further  argu- 
ment in  the  Premier's  favour. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


BRIDGE  DECK  RUSTING 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  concerning 
a  recent- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  A  lot  of  traflBc  over  there 
today. 

Mr.  Burr:  Yes,  but  not  much  communica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  should  be  no  problem  for 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Burr:  Concerning  a  recent  statement 
by  a  Queen's  University  corrosion  expert,  Dr. 
James  T.  N.  Atkinson,  to  the  effect  that 
highway  bridge  decks  are  rusting  out  and 
needing  replacement  in  15  years  because 
anti-rust  and  anti-corrosion  protection  is  being 
ignored.  Is  tlie  minister  aware  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  just  completed  a  bridge  rebuilding 
programme  in  which  almost  every  bridge 
deck  in  the  state  has  been  replaced,  most 
of  them  having  rusted  out  within  10  or  12 
years?  My  question  really  is,  is  there  a 
possibility  that  a  similar  situation  exists  in 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  like  the  cabinet, 
rusting  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
can't  say.  I  suppose  everything  is  possible; 
I  have  not  heard  of  this  particular  problem. 
I'll  certainly  have  my  officials  look  into  it. 
If  they  have  a  problem  and  a  solution  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  hon.  member  has  been 
arranging  out-of-province  trips  for  me  recent- 
ly,. I  think  I  should  go  to  Pennsylvania  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wellington-Dufferin. 

Mr.  Roy:  Actually  we  were  hoping  the 
minister  was  needed  out  there. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Premier. 
Last  Tuesday  I  was  in  my  area  and  I  was 
handed  a  very  important  document  by  the 
federal  member.  He  asked  me  to  deliver 
it  to  the  Premier,  and  I  wonder  whether 
the  Premier  would  like  me  to  deliver  it 
to  him  now.  It  is  the  Liberal  policy  for 
1975  and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  it;  I  don't 
want  to  be  involved  in  any  Watergate. 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  My 
God,  how  did  the  member  ever. find  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  didn't  detect  much  of  a 
question  in  that.  Perhaps  you  might  deliver 
it. 

Mr.    Lewis:    Just    a  second— I'd    like    a 

supplementary- 
Mr.     Speaker:     The  hon.     member     for 

Carleton  East. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —which  Liberal  policy? 
An  hon.  member:  There  are  none. 
Mr.  Drea:  Hey,  they  got  one. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


OTTAWA  CENTRE  FOR  THE  RETARDED 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services:  Can  the 
minister  tell  the  House  today  what  measures 
he  plans  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the 
Ottawa  centre  for  mentally  retarded  adults, 
the  resource  centre? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  want  to 
hear  the  answer  from  the  minister. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  There  were  some  dis- 
cussions with  the  representatives  of  that 
association  on  Tuesday  in  London,  Ont.,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Association 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded;  there  were  dis- 
cussions between  representatives  from  the 
Ottawa  area  and  those  of  my  own  ministry. 
My  understanding  is  that  there  will  be  further 
discussions  on  this  whole  area  of  the  assess- 
ment of  the  role  of  the  centre. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  believe  the  gentleman 
acting  for  the  minister  was  a  Mr.  David 
MacCoy?  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  David  MacCoy. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  It  is  also  my  imderstanding 
that  he  indicated  that  money  is  not  the  prob- 
lem, that  there  is  plenty  of^that  available  at 
this  particular  time  to  continue  that  centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  the  money.  The  money  is  avail- 
able. It's  a  question  of  the  reassessment  of  the 
role  of  that  centre.  I  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
members  from  that  area  that  we  have  every 


intention  of  providing  the  same  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded  in  the  Ottawa  area  that 
are  being  provided  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  While  this  assessment  goes  on, 
and  given  the  fact  that  Ottawa  is  to  be  the 
only  area  without  speciaUzed  services  if  the 
minister's  proposal  goes  through,  will  the  min- 
ister give  an  extension  of  the  current  deadline 
of  May  31  and  will  be  ensure  that  the  notices 
of  dismissal  now  given  to  the  staflF  of  the  re- 
source centre  are  withdrawn  so  they  can  carry 
on  in  a  rational  way  rather  than  in  the  current 
irrational  crisis  atmosphere  that  prevails? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  extension  to 
May  31. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary.  The 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't  hear  the 
minister's  answer.  Did  he  say  he  would  ex- 
teiKi  the  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  Roy:  For  how  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  suggest? 

Mr.  Roy:  Until  September  anyway. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Two  months  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  give  an  extension  to 
May  31,  or  for  a  month  or  two  months  if 
necessary  until  the  matter  is  resolved. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Two  months  would  be  better.       I 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Two  months?  Certainly, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  serv- 
ices by  the  centre  to  the  local  Ottawa  police, 
for  instance,  whereby  the  people  from  the  , 
centre  have  been  giving  courses  on  a  regular  j 
basis  to  senior  officers  of  not  only  the  Ottawa 
police  but  of  other  pohce  forces  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  area  to  assist  them  in  help- 
ing individuals  with  problems?  Is  he  aware 
of  this  service  by  the  centre  to  police  depart- 
ments in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthtir. 

MOOSE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources.  Can  the  minister  give  us  a 
categorical  assurance  that  the  $440,000  he 
announced  on  Feb.  21  for  the  moose  manage- 
ment programme  has  not  been  cut  from  Qie 
division  of  fish  and  wildlife?  Can  he  also  tell 
the  House  when  the  foiu:  biologists  specific- 
ally assigned  to  moose  management  will  be 
appointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
press my  disappointment  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  was  not  in  attendance  at 
the  public  hearings  held  in  Thunder  Bay 
yesterday.  I  would  say  to  him  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  was  there  and  played 
a  very  active  role  vdth  his  ovvti  cons^tituents 
and  he  heard  my  reply  to  that  particular 
question  when  it  was  raised. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  minister  just  give 
his  reply  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  At  that  particular  time, 
we  indicated  we  had  made  some  great  strides 
with  regard  to  moose  management  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  by  going  into  45  smaller 
management  units.  We  have  increased  the 
non-resident  fee  from  $125  a  year  to  $175  a 
year- 
Mr.  Foidds:  Yes,  I  know  all  that.  Just 
answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  have  also  embarked 
on  some  discussions  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  as  to  the  type  of  habitat  needed. 
We  have  also  increased  the  number  of  con- 
servation officers  throughout  the  province  by 
about  25.  I  also  indicated  that  we  have 
already  hired  one  of  the  moose  biologists  who 
will  be  looking  over  the  overall  situation  as 
it  relates  to  moose.  The  question  of  financing 
is  presently  before  Management  Board,  and  I 
indicated  at  that  time  to  the  individual  who 
brought  it  to  my  attention  that  we  would  be 
having  a  very  aggressive  moose  management 
programme  this  year  and  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Two  points,  Mr.  Speaker.  First, 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  I  was  in 
attendance  at  the  cabinet  meeting  all  day 
yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  he  wasn't. 


Mr.  Foulds:  I  didn't  happen  to  be  there 
at  the  point  when  the  minister  made  his  an- 
nouncement. I  was  attending  one  of  the 
other  four-ring  circuses  that  were  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  must  have 
been  one  of  the  foiu:. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Second,  how  can  the  minister 
make  a  categorical  public  statement  on  Feb. 
21  that  he  has  specifically  added  $440,000 
for  moose  management  and  now  tell  this 
House  that  it's  under  review  by  cabinet? 
Doesn't  he  think  that's  misleading  the  public 
and  misleading  those  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  moose  management  in  the 
province? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  kind  of  like  the  Slani-Beyak 
case,  isn't  it?  Public  commitments  and  private 
retractions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
very,  very  plain.  That  statement  was  made 
prior  to  the  budget.  There  have  been  certain 
reviews  made  on  a  number  of  particular 
programmes  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  indi- 
cated to  the  people  in  Thunder  Bay  that 
we  would  have  an  aggressive  and  an  inten- 
sified moose  management  programme  and  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  we  will  have. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  much  did  the  minister 
give  away  yesterday? 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Windsor- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister- 
Mr.    Speaker:    No,    order   please. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Sit 
down,  clovm. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Is  the  minister  cutting— 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  order  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —this  programme  because  it 
is  not  one  of  his  high  visibility  projects  in 
an  election  year? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Time  is  just 
about  up  and  there  are  several  other  people 
with  questions.  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  fact  is  that  here  is  a  minis- 
ter who  constantly  makes  public  statements 
and  then  retracts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  never  said  he  was  "con- 
sidering" it.  In  his  February  statement  he 
categorically  said  the  money  was  "allocated." 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Interjection  by  an  Hon.  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Remember  that  -memo  sent 
out  to  biologists  for  high  visibility  projects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Sit  down.  The  members 
are  making  too  much  noise  over  tih^e. 

Interjection  by  an  Hon.  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  going  to  damage  the 
moose  management  programme  because  it 
won't  sell  him  in  an  election  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville  has  the  opportunity 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  a  cruddy  brmch.  They 
couldn't   be   more   perverse    over   there. 


RAILWAY  RELOCATION 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications.  Is  the 
minister  prepared  to  co-operate  with  his 
federal  counterparts,  now  that  the  federal 
Railway  Relocation  Act  has  been  passed,  and 
financially  assist  municipalities  to  study  rail- 
way relocation  so  tihat  in  certain  areas  the 
railway  properties  can  be  redeveloped? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  that  we  may  well  be  looking  at 
some  pilot  projects  to  see  how  this  particular 
legislation  is  going  to  work.  We  have  said 
quite  clearly  we  are  not  very  happy  with 
that  legislation.  We  don't  think  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  various  municipalities  for  their 
railroad  relocation,  but  we  have  been  meet- 
ing at  three  levels,  federal  and  provincial 
government  and  representatives  from  the 
mrmicipalities;  the  Provincial- Municipal  Liai- 
son Committee.  The  latest  meeting  involved 
me,  Mr.  Danson  and  Mr.  Godfrey.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  come  up  with  some  pilot  project. 
As  I  say,  without  qualifications  we  are  not 
happy  vwLth  that  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  the  city  of  Windsor  was  one  of  the 
earliest  municipalities  studying  the  problem? 
Would  the  minister  consider  that  city  as  one 
of  the  pilot  projects? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  that  Windsor  is  one  of  the  earlier 
cities;  in  fact,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
earlier  cities  which  have  had  the  desire  to 
study  their  problems.  I  will  be  meeting  with 
the  mayor  of  Windsor;  we  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  date  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
mayor  wants  to  come  in  and  discuss  that 
problem  we  will  discuss  it  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier  presented  the  armual  re- 
port of  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission 
for  1974. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  presented  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Ontario  Food  Terminal  Board, 
the  Ontario  Stockyards  Board  and  the  Co- 
operative Loans  Board. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  from  the  standing  private 
bills  committee,  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  Protestant  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Ottawa. 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  Tovra  of 
Cobourg. 

Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Samia. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Toronto. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  actual  cost  of  printing  and 
penalties,  if  any,  be  remitted  on  Bill  Pr20, 
An  Act  respecting  Masora  University,  the  bill 
having  been  withdrawn. 

Your  committee  would  further  recommend 
that  the  time  for  presenting  reports  by  the 
committee  be  extended  to  Thursday,  May  22, 
1975. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


MORTGAGE  BROKERS  AMENDMENT 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mortgage 
Brokers  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Did  the  minister  introduce  a 
bill  yesterday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  regulate  the 
raising  of  money  by  mortgage  and  the  sale 
of  mortgages  in  Ontario  where  the  real  prop- 
erty security  is  outside  Ontario,  and  to  re- 
quire that  prospectuses  be  filed  publicly  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  sale  of  real  estate 
outside  Ontario. 

Mr.  H.  EdighoflFer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
brochures  placed  on  their  desks  today  out- 
lining activities  at  the  Stratford  Festival.  This 
will  be  the  23rd  season.  I  hope  it  is  a  suc- 
cessful season,  as  it  promotes  tourism  in 
Ontario.  I  would  like  to  invite  all  members 
to  take  a  quiet  evening  out,  even  if  an  elec- 
tion is  called. 

An  hon.  member:  They  might  learn  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


PROTESTANT  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE, 
OTTAWA,  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Morrow,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Prl, 
An  Act  respecting  Protestant  Children's  Vil- 
lage, Ottawa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  Protestant  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Ottawa. 

TOWN  OF  COBOURG  ACT 

Mr.  Carruthers  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  Tovm  of 
Cobourg. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Cobourg. 


CITY  OF  SARNIA  ACT 

Mr.  Roy,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bullbrook, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr34,  An  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Samia. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Samia. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wardle,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr24, 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Toronto. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order, 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  you  move  into  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  purpose,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  to  consider  the  city  of  Hamilton  bill.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  bill 
with  the  board  of  education  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  it  now  to  go  to  committee.  With 
the  approval  of  the  House,  I  would  move  that 
we  dispense  with  that  order  and  that  third 
reading  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  motion? 


Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 


The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  I  would  like  to 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  25  grade  8 
students  from  Johnson-Tarbutt  Central  School, 
Desbarats. 

The  teacher  in  charge  is  Mrs.  Lois  Crowder 
and  the  chaperones  are  Mrs.  Matheson  and 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  like  the  members  to 
welcome  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  May  I  also 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  mem- 
bers a  class  from  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  who  are 
here  today  visiting  the  Legislature.  Would 
you,  as  members,  welcome  them,  please? 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

(continued) 
On  vote  702: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702,  the  member  for 
Essex  South. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Essex-Kent 
will  do  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  could  tell  me  what  stage  he  is 
at  now  with  the  construction  of  the  Toronto 
West  Detention  Centre? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  The  Toronto  West  Detention 
Centre?  I  haven't  visited  the  site  just  recently. 
It  certainly  is  under  construction.  In  the 
last  job  photos  I  recall  seeing,  excavating 
was  going  on  and  concrete  foundations  were 
being  poured.  It  is  in  the  early  stages. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  item?  Any  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Ruston:  What  about  the  Toronto  east 
one;  is  it  about  the  same?  I  see  the  estimate 
for  this  year  is  $5  million  each  one,  so  would 
you  assume  the  construction  of  both  of  them 
is  in  about  the  same  category? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  four  regional  detention  centres  under 
construction  now— Toronto  east,  Toronto  west, 
Hamilton  and  London— and  they  are  all 
pretty  much  in  the  same  stage.  Construction 
was  started,  I  guess,  late  last  fall.  Contracts 
were  all  awarded  and  they  were  all  started 
within  a  couple  of  weeks.  Depending  upon 
site  conditions  and  design— there  are  varying 
designs;  some  are  low  buildings,  some  are 
more  highrise  because  of  site  restrictions— 
they  are  all  in  about  the  same  stage. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  taking 
this  as  the  total  vote  or  each  one  separately? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  that  is  how  we  started 
the  last  time.  When  we  are  on  this  par- 
ticular vote,  we  are  dealing  with  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  whole  thing?  I  wonder 
if  we  might  inquire  of  the  ministry  as  to 
real  property  acquisition,  what  type  of  staff 
he  has  for  acquiring  properties  and  some 
of  their  qualifications? 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  realty 
services  branch,  which  deals  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  property,  leasing  of  office  space 
and  leasing  out  farmlands  and  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  branch  has  a  total  complement 
of  128  people.  There  are  20  people  on  leasing; 
53  on  land  transfer,  that  would  be  purchasing; 
seven  in  the  document  section;  29  in  the 
Ontario  land  surveying  group;  and  certain 
administrators,  the  branch  director  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Where  would  your  appraisers 
come  in?  Are  they  in  another  area  or  are 
they  in  this  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  appraisers  are  in- 
cluded in  those  53  in  the  land  transfer 
section. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Do  you  know  how  many  of 
them  wovJd  be  classed  as  licensed  go\'ern- 
ment  appraisers?  As  to  licensing,  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  exact  word— I  have  lost  the  exact 
wording  of  it  but  I  know  there  are  not  too 
many  of  them.  As  an  aside,  I  think  in  the 
city  of  Windsor  there  are  only  about  two  who 
are  what  we  call  classified  as  licensed  ap- 
praisers under  some  licensing  Act.  I  am  not 
sure  what  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  told  by  my  staff 
that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  licensed 
appraiser.  Appraisers  are  not  licensed.  We 
have  eight  or  10  that  we  term  accredited  ap- 
praisers, of  the  total  of  30. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  building  which  vwis  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Ontario  Housing  at  950  Yonge  St. 
It  is  a  12-storey  building,  which  has  been 
there  for  some  time,  and  I  understand  is 
owned  by  the  province.  I  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister could  tell  us  about  that  building  at  950 
Yonge  St.,  whether  it  is  now  fully  occupied  or 
not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  that  building  is  not 
owned  by  the  government.  The  building  used 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Development  some  years  ago.  I  don't 
think  it  was  ever  occupied  by  Ontario  Hous- 
ing. It  was  where  Mr.  Randall's  oflBce,  in  his 
day,  used  to  be.  The  lease  expired  on  that 
building  last  year,  as  I  recall.  Certain  sections 
of  the  overall  lease  were  renewed.  We  still 
have  some  facilities  within  that  building,  but 
the  majority  of  the  lease  was  not  renewed. 

Mr.  Young:  So,  in  effect,  that  is  not  a 
government  building,  but  is  privately  owned. 
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What  about  the  property  at  145  King  St,  W. 
Is  that  also  owned  privately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Is  that  145  King  St.  or 
145  Queen  St.? 

Mr.  Young:  The  one  at  145  King  St.  W. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  a  leased  accom- 
modation. We  own  145  Queen  St.,  but  145 
King  St.  is  leased. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Would 
the  minister  describe  how  he  is  going  about 
these  construction  projects?  Is  he  going  to 
architects  to  have  the  projects  designed  and 
then  putting  them  to  tender  in  the  traditional 
way?  Is  he  going  to  the  system  that  Ontario 
Housing  used  to  use?  What  sort  of  system  are 
you  using  for  a  big  proposal?  What  are  you 
finding  is  the  most  economical  and  the  easiest 
methcS  of  control  on  the  cost  of  projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  there's  no 
easy  or  simple  short  answer  to  that  question. 
We  have  a  design  services  branch  within  our 
own  ministry  which  carries  out  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  design  of— 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  would  that  include?  Is 
that  the  specifications?  What  is  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  design  services  branch 
prepares  plans  and  specifications  for  a  per- 
centage of  our  projects— some  new  buildings 
and  many  of  the  alteration  or  addition  proj- 
ects, the  maintenance  projects,  installing  new 
boilers  or  installing  a  new  roof  on  a  building, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Between  the  property 
management  section  or  the  design  services 
section,  they  prepare  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  the  public  tenders  are  called  on  all 
these  projects. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Are  those  tenders  available 
to  everybody  who  has  a  proper  qualification 
to  pre-tendering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  do  not  have  a  pre- 
tendering  qualification  system  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications,  where  all  bidders  to  bid  on 
a  T  and  C  job  have  to  be  prequaHfied.  We 
do  not  have  that  system  in  the  general  con- 
tracting field.  It  would  be  most  difiBcult  to 
have  painters  and  plumbers  and  roofers  and 
everyone  prequalified.  It's  an  excellent  sys- 
tem that  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  has  been  using  for  years,  but 
it  is  dealing  vdth  a  relatively  small  nmnber 
of  contractors  throughout  the  province  who 


are  in  the  roadbailding  and  bridge-building 
business.  There  is  such  a  broad  group  of 
people  in  all  aspects  of  the  general  contract- 
ing business  that  we  don't  feel  it  is  suitable. 
But  as  I  started  out  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  design  certain 
buildings  or  works  in-house.  We  have  also 
engaged  services  of  outside  private  architec- 
tural firms  to  design  many  buildings.  Of 
course,  they  do  this  under  the  instruction 
and  supervision  of  our  design  services  branch. 
Then  the  building  is  totally  designed,  with 
plans  and  specifications,  and  tenders  are 
called  in  most  cases  for  a  lump-sum  contract 
to  build  that  building. 

In  other  cases,  mainly  on  large  jobs  or  on 
jobs  that  are  going  to  last  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  during  the  construction  stage, 
we  build  some  of  these  projects  on  what  we 
call  the  construction  management  system. 
Under  this  system,  complete  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  again  prepared  either  in-house 
or  by  consulting  architects— associate  archi- 
tects working  for  our  design  services  branch 
—and  then  we  call  tenders  and  publicly  ad- 
vertise for  bidders  who  are  interested  in 
carrying  out  construction  management  for 
one  of  these  contracts.  There  may  be  20 
firms  or  there  may  be  10  which  indicate  they 
are  interested  in  bidding. 

We  do  have  a  prequalification  element 
built  into  this  system,  because  if  a  firm  has 
never  built  a  job  more  than  $1  million,  for 
instance,  we  would  not  approve  it  to  be  a 
construction  manager  on  a  $20-million  con- 
tract. Sometimes  all  the  ones  who  apply 
would  be  approved.  Sometimes  20  might 
apply  and  we  might  select  10  or  15  who 
would  then  be  asked  to  submit  tenders  for 
carrying  out  the  construction  management 
contract. 

These  written  tenders  are  then  submitted  to 
the  public  tender  oflBce  and  opened  pubhcly, 
as  are  all  our  tenders  for  carrying  out  con- 
struction management.  Then  they  are  our 
construction  managers  and  work  with  ovu* 
contract  division  in  the  building  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  calling  of  all  the  subcontract 
tenders,  which  are  then  called  individually. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  is  the  incentive?  What 
is  the  basis  of  the  fee?  Is  it  a  percentage  of 
the  costs  of  the  project,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  architects  work  out  their  fees?  In  other 
words,  is  it  in  effect,  a  case  of  the  bigger  the 
fee  the  bigger  the  contract  and  the  bigger 
the  cost?  What  is  the  basis  of  the  contract 
with  the  management  contractors? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  couldn't  tell  you  how 
the  contractor  bases  his  fee.  It  is  not  a  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  DeaoMi:  It  is  a  flat  fee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  a  flat  fee  that  we  get. 
Of  course,  I  think  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
bigger  the  contract,  the  bigger  the  fee  tends 
to  be  because  of  the  amount  of  work  in- 
volved. But  it  is  not  a  percentage.  It  would 
be  a  flat  fee  of  X  number  of  dollars  to  carry- 
out  the  construction  management  for  that 
contract  and  it  isi  on  that  basis  that  that  con- 
tract is  awarded.  Once  that  fee  is  established, 
regardless  of  what  the  end  price  of  the  con- 
tract might  be,  the  fee  doesn't  change. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  government  under  this  system?  Can 
the  minister  cite  examples  of  the  original 
estimated  cost  of  a  project  and  what  the 
ultimate  cost  has  been,  using  this  system 
versus  the  system  used  by,  say  Ontario  Hous- 
ing, where  they  are  asking  for  turnkey 
projects  based  upon  the  actual  design  and  the 
whole  works  being  finally  handled  by  the 
people  who  are  putting  forth  the  project 
proposal?  Has  the  minister  got  some  examples 
of  how  this  construction  management  system 
is  working? 

I  have  heard  some  pretty  horrendous 
examples  of  where  the  ultimate  costs  have 
been  50  or  75  per  cent  above  the  original 
estimates.  I  understand  there  is  nothing  in 
this  system  that  really  puts  an  incentive  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  or  the  manager  to 
keep  those  costs  under  control.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Hon.    Mr.    Snow:    No,    I    don't   think   it's 
true,   Mr.   Chairman.   First  of  all,   the   hon. 
member- 
Mr.    Deacon:    Give    us    an    example;    for 
example,  what  happened  to  plarming— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Do  you  want  me  to  answer 
the  question,  or  don't  you? 

Mr.  Deacon:   If  you  can.   Go  on. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Is  the  minister 
awake  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  ask  a  question  and 
you  don't  let  me  stand  up  to  answer.  You 
go  on  blabbing  away  about  something  else. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
way  I  could  give  you  any  kind  of  answer 
to  your  comparison  of  a  proposal  call  that 


Ontario  Housing  might  use  for  housing  units, 
compared  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
jail  or  something.  I'm  sure  we  would  never 
go  out  on  a  proposal;  we  don't  use  proposal 
call  systems— period. 

Mr.  Deacon:  You  mean  no  one  else  builds 
a  jail  in  this  province  except  you,  to  use 
as  a  comparison? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  is  no  way  that  we 
would  go  out  and  advertise  publicly.  We 
would  not  just  say,  "We  want  a  jail  that  will 
hold  200  people  or  100  people,"  and  expect 
contractors  to  come  in.  Those  are  very  com- 
plicated facilities. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  don't  do  that  for 
housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  referring  to,  but  I  just  say  that  we  do 
not  use  the  proposal  call  system.  We  use 
basically  two  systems  of  construction— the 
lump-sum  contract  and  construction  manage- 
ment. We  use  construction  management  for 
several  reasons.  One  is  where  it  is  a  large 
contract  that  would  run  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  probably  two  or  three  union  negotiat- 
ing agreement  periods.  It  is  very  diflBcult 
today  for  a  contractor  to  bid  on  a  job  which 
is  going  to  last  three  or  four  years.  He  has 
to  build  in  the  many  unknowns  into  the 
contract. 

That's  one  of  the  main  reasons.  Usually 
these  contracts  are  in  rather  large  figures. 
The  detention  centres  that  are  now  being 
built  are  $12-million  and  $14-million  projects. 
Those  are  being  built  under  project  manage- 
ment. There  is  an  incentive  for  the  con- 
tractor to  finish  the  job,  because  he  is  getting 
paid- 
Mr.  Deacon:  Sure,  he  is  going  to  finish 
the  job;  but  it  doesn't  matter  what  it  costs 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  He  is  getting  paid  a  fee 
to  do  that  job.  The  longer  he  spends  on 
the  job  the  longer  he  is  tying  up  his  per- 
soimel.  He  wants  to  get  that  job  completed 
and  get  his  personnel  free  to  go  on  to  an- 
other job. 

But  we  have  a  clerk  of  the  works,  and  we 
have  our  contract-management  people  who 
work  with  the  contractor.  There  is  also  the 
associate  architect  to  work  with  that  con- 
tractor in  seeing  that  proper  tenders  are  called 
for  all  the  trades,  whether  it  be  mechanical 
or  electrical,  or  roofing  or  masonry,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 
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Those  tenders  are  called  individually,  open- 
ed publicly  and  awarded  as  a  contract  would 
be  for  any  other  project. 

On  some  of  these  jobs,  a  subcontract  might 
be  many  more  dollars  than  many  general 
contracts.  You  can  have  a  $2-million  or  $3- 
million  electrical  or  mechanical  contract.  So, 
of    course,    these    are    called    individually. 

We  try  to  call  the  tenders  on  the  different 
sections  of  the  work  relatively  close  to  the 
actual  need  for  that  part  of  the  works.  For 
instance,  we  would  probably  not  call  the 
tenders  on  the  roof  at  the  time  we  were 
calling  the  tenders  for  the  excavation,  be- 
cause the  roof  might  not  be  needed  for  two 
years.  We  would  call  the  tenders  for  that 
roof  probably  three  or  four  months  aihead 
of  the  need  for  the  roof,  so  that  the  bidders 
would  have  more  current  information  upon 
which  to  base  their  bid,  rather  than  a  lot  of 
anticipation  on  the  price  or  availability  of 
labour   or    materials    at    that    time. 

The  same  system  applies  for  the  acoustical 
tile  ceilings  or  the  vinyl  asbestos  flooring 
tiles.  Many  of  those  finishing  trades  would 
be  called  near  to  the  time  when  the  con- 
tractors were  expected  to  perform— rather  than 
when  the  general  contract  is  bid. 

I  still  prefer  the  straight,  lump-sum  gen- 
eral-contract system.  I  don't  think  anything 
can  compete  with  having  the  contractor  bid 
on  the  total  project  and  submit  a  schedule 
to  you.  He  has  to  follow  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications; he  has  to  complete  the  job  econom- 
ically or  he  doesn't  make  any  money  on  it. 
If  he  is  very  efficient  he  ends  up  making 
more  money  than  someone  who  is  not  effi- 
cient. I  think  that  is  the  best  system. 

But  when  you  get  into  some  of  the  very 
complicated  buildings  for  which  the  contracts 
are  going  to  last  a  number  of  years,  we've 
found!  the  other  system  is  very  successful. 
Other  levels  of  government  are  doing  it, 
as  well  as  many  people  in  the  private  sector. 
In  fact,  it  is  becoming  quite  a  common  way 
of  doing  construction. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  the 
minister  has  certainly  had  a  lot  of  experience 
in  this  whole  field  and  we  know  that  he 
isn't  one  who  just  goes  into  these  things 
blindly.  I  am  very  interested  in  his  comments 
that  he  still  prefers  the  old  way  of  approach- 
ing it  and  this  has  become  more  difficult 
because  of  inflation,  as  he  said,  that  the 
federal  government  is  using  construction 
management  in  a  lot  of  its  buildings,  but 
it  is  having  the  same  experience  this  gov- 
ernment has  had  in  this  whole  procedure, 
in  that  the  estimates   are   completely  inade- 


quate. The  final  costs  are  a  way  up  from  the 
original  quotes.  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  could 
give  us  some  examples  of  what  the  original 
estimates  were  on  different  projects  and  what 
the  vdtimate  costs  were,  because  that  would 
give  us  ao  idea. 

This  system  which  he  is  using  has  become 
quite  popular  because  it  sounds  so  perfect; 
it  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  great,  but  the 
fact  is  it  just  isn't  working.  There  is  no  real 
pressure  on  anybody  to  keep  the  costs  down 
and  keep  control  on  those  costs,  because 
under  construction  management  their  best 
method  is  to  get  that  project  finished  as 
quickly  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  cost. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  that  they  can  find 
of  getting  a  little  extra  for  themselves  along 
the  way.  That's  one  of  the  problems  in  this 
darned!  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize 
—at  least  I  do— that  these  contracts  do  take 
administration.  We  have  auditors  who  audit 
the  payments;  we  check  this  very  closely.  We 
have  found  discrepancies. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What's  the  cost  of  that  audit- 
ing? Checking  these  things  in  itself  must 
be  expensive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  think  percentage- 
wise it  amounts  to  very  much. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  would  that  be?  You  say 
it's   not  very  much.   What's  the  percentage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  you're  buflding  a  $15- 
million  or  $20-milhon  birilding  over  a  period 
of  two  years  and  you  have  an'  auditor  per- 
haps spending  half  his  time  on  that  job,  you 
would  have  a  year's  salary  for  an  auditor  on 
a  $16-million  building. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Do  you  mean  that  is  all  it 
costs?  Is  that  all  the  additional  cost  of  all 
of  that  checking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  the  administration  of 
any  contract,  you  don't  just  give  someone  a 
$16-million  contract  and  say:  "Here  is  a 
set  of  plans.  Go  and  build  it  and  give  me  a 
phone  call  when  it's  ready  to  open  and  I'll 
come  out  and  open  it."  You  have  to  super- 
vise these  contracts  and  have  inspectors  on 
the  job.  To  a  greater  degree  you  have  to 
process  change  ordters  as  they  come  through; 
the  client  ministries  come  through  with  some- 
thing that  they  want  changed  as  you  go 
through  the  job  and  you  have  to  process  these 
changes.  There's  a  good  deal  of  administra- 
tion on  a  contract.  You  asked  for  examples. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Some  specifics. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  have  the  exact 
administration  costs. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  I  asked  for  specifically 
is  what  your  original  cost  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  coming  to  that.  Just 
let  me  get  to  it,  my  dear  man. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  will  wait. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  Maplehurst  Correc- 
tional Centre  is  one  that  is  nearing  comple- 
tion now,  so  that's  where  we  know  what  the 
contract  is.  The  Management  Board  approval 
for  that  project  is  $16  million.  The  building 
is  almost  completed  now.  It's  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  early  July  and  it's  going  to 
be  occupied  by  the  client  ministry  in  August. 
For  all  potential  purposes  it  is  a  completed 
building  now. 

The  estimated  cost  is  $15.3  million.  As  I 
recall,  the  original  estimate  on  that  job  was 
something  like  $14  million  but  it  has  to  be 
upgraded  because  the  client  came  along  with 
some  changes.  There  was  a  change  in  the 
security  system,  I  believe,  and  I  think  there 
was  a  change  in  some  of  the  windows  or 
there  were  diflFerent  requirements  added  as 
any  client,  whether  it  be  private  or  govern- 
ment ministry,  comes  up  with.  That  might 
have  worked  out  very  well. 

There  are  others  which  have  nm  over 
estimates  but  there  are  reasons  for  going 
over  estimate.  There  are  increased  facilities 
from  the  time  the  original  estimate  was  made 
until  the  building  was  built  and  increased 
escalation  in  construction  costs  which  has 
been  a  major  factor  this  past  two  years 
especially.  But  that  is  a  contract  which  has 
been  under  way  for  three  years  and  it's  one 
example. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order,  there  are  six  Tories 
in  the  House.  I  want  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Keir:  (Halton  West):  Three 
NDP. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  That  is 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  our  number. 

The  chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  asked  the  minister  if  he 
would   give   us   the  figures  for   the  original 


estimate  of  some  of  these  projects  listed  on 
pages  nine,  10  and  11  of  his  design  and  con- 
stmction  programme;  what  he  had  originally, 
compared  to  what  the  costs  are  now? 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
serious  problem  there  is  in  this  system  of 
using  construction  management  versus  the 
more  traditional  system.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
costing  our  taxpayers  a  pretty  heavy  amount 
of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  wouldn't  agree  that  it  is 
costing  a  heavy  amount  of  money.  I  suppose 
the  hon.  member  is  insinuating  that  there  is 
mismanagement  or  that  there  is  some  skul- 
duggery going  on,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  must  have  a 
guilty  conscience  to  mention  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  no  guilty  conscience 
whatsoever. 

The  hon.  member  wanted,  I  believe,  infor- 
mation regarding  the  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  at  Oakville.  The  final  estimate 
on  that-that's  another  job  that  is  nearing 
completion— is  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $7.4  million. 

I  believe  the  original  estimate  of  that  was 
$6-plus  milhon,  but  that  was  based  on  the 
costs  about  2%  years  ago  when  the  estimate 
was  completed  at  the  sketch-plan  stage. 

Sometimes  we  are  asked  to  give  a  ball-park 
figure  even  before  a  line  is  drawn  on  a  piece 
of  paper  for  a  plan.  We  find  this  very  difficvJt 
and  we  hesitate  to  do  it.  When  sketch  plans 
are  prepared  for  a  project  then  we  start 
getting  something  that  you  can  put  a  reason- 
ably close  estimate  on.  An  estimate  is  done 
at  that  time,  based  on  the  estimated  con- 
struction cost  index  at  that  particular  time. 

<^uite  often,  from  the  sketch-plan  stage  to 
the  contract  actually  starting,  a  year  or  some- 
times more  may  go  by,  while  the  working 
drawings  are  being  prepared.  While  the  work- 
ing drawings  are  being  prepared,  quite  often 
additional  requirements  are  added  in  by  the 
client  ministry.  Then  we  go  to  tender. 

They  are  both  handled  the  same  up  to  this 
stage,  and  then  a  decision  is  made  as  to 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  straight  tender  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  construction  man- 
agement. As  you  go  to  tender,  you  immedi- 
ately find  out  once  you  receive  your  tenders 
what  the  cost  is  going  to  be,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  extras  or  changes  that  may  be  ap- 
proved dmring  the  construction. 

If  you  go  to  contract  management,  you  do 
not  find  out  what  the  actual  cost  is  going  to 
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be  until  you  get  the  prices  in  on  all  your 
subcontracts.  Costs  have  been  escalating  in 
the  construction  industry.  I  think  they  have 
levelled  off  somewhat  this  last  six  months,  but 
for  about  the  18  months  before  that  1  would 
say  they  were  escalating  at  something  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  perhaps  V/^  to  two  per  cent 
per  month.  This  makes  quite  a  difference  to 
a  contract,  depending  on  when  yom  estimates 
are  carried  out. 

The  Barrie  coiurthouse  is  another  one  that 
you  mentioned.  That  is  about  a  $6-million 
job-$6.150  million  is  the  estimated  project 
cost  at  this  time— and  I  believe  that  is  under 
construction  now.  I  think  most  of  the  sub- 
trades,  or  the  major  ones,  vdll  be  in.  That 
job  was  estimated,  as  I  recall,  avv^y  back  at 
something  like  $5.5  miUion  or  $5.6  million, 
so  it  has  gone  up  some. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  about  a  year  ago  now  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  competitive 
tenders  on  the  lump-sum  bid  basis.  It  was 
hard  enough  to  get  the  bids  on  the  subs,  but 
on  lump-sum  bidding  we  would  advertise  for 
tenders  and,  where  we  would  have  hoped  to 
get  six  or  eight  or  10  bids,  we  were  in  some 
cases  getting  one  or  two  or  three.  That  vi^s 
one  of  the  reasons  the  decision  was  made 
not  to  go  the  regular  lump-sum  bid  route 
with  the  four  detention  centres  because  we 
did  not  feel  we  would  get  competitive  bids 
for  the  lump  sum  at  that  particular  time.  The 
decision  was  made  to  put  those  four  projects 
on  construction  management  and  then  we 
called  the  bids  on  the  subs. 

We  are  getting  much  better  bids  today  on 
subcontracts  than  we  were  a  year  ago.  The 
prices  are  very  much  more  competitive;  we 
are  getting  numerous  bids  on  the  different 
trades.  I  tJhink  we  have  probably  saved  con- 
siderable money,  because  at  that  time  if  we 
had  called  lump-sum  bids,  not  only  would 
we  have  not  got  good  competitive  general 
bids  but  the  generals  would  not  have  got 
competitive  sub  trade  bids.  General  corir 
tractors  were  telling  me  of  the  problems  they 
were  having  in  getting  competitive  bids  from 
their  subcontractors.  By  going  construction 
management,  we  are  now  calling  the  subtrade 
bids  on  most  of  these  contracts  at  the  present 
time  when  things  are  much  more  competitive. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  job  in  the  category  of  the  Barrie 
courthouse  or  the  retarded  facility  that  we 
mentioned  in  Oakville-$6  million  or  $7 
million  jobs— if  we  had  those  to  go  to  tender 
today,  taking  into  consideration  the  current 
market  in  the  construction  industry,  I  think 
I  would  call  them  on  a  lump-sum  basis.  But 


two  years  ago  when  they  were  going  to 
tender,  we  felt  construction  management  was 
the  best  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  from 
the  figures  we  have  in  this  book  that  almost 
without  exception,  where  there  has  been  a 
bid  and  construction  has  been  proceeded  with 
under  the  fixed  bid  basis,  the  prices  are  less 
than  the  estimated  project  cost.  For  example, 
for  the  poultry  research  unit  at  Arkell  the 
estimated  project  cost  was  $2,075,000  and  the 
contract  price  $1,768,923.  If  you  go  right 
through  the  lists  here,  in  every  case  the 
project  cost  is  higher  than  the  actual  contract 
price.  Surely  the  experience  on  that  would 
lead  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  May  I  answer  that  before 
you  go  on  any  further? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Arkell  project.  The  estimated 
project  cost- 
Mr.  Deacon:  It  goes  right  down  the  whole 
list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  -is  $2,075,000.  The  actual 
award  of  the  general  contract  is  $1,769,000. 
The  project  cost  of  $2,075,000  has  to  include 
architectural  fees,  design,  the  consultants' 
fees,  the  total  cost.  That's  the  total  amount 
of  money  that  we  had  approved  by  Man- 
agement Board  to  build  that  building.  It 
had  to  include  the  general  contractor's  costs, 
a  sum  for  contingencies,  for  miscellaneous 
extras  that  may  come  along,  any  loose 
equipment  that  may  have  to  be  bought.  In 
many  of  our  projects  it  includes  furnishings. 
In  a  poultry  unit  I  am  not  suggesting  there 
would  be  too  much  furnishings,  but  it  is  a 
research  unit.  There  could  be  a  great  deal 
of  scales  and  loose  equipment  that  we 
would  buy  separately  that  would  have  to 
be  included.  That's  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
parity between  the  contractor's  price  and  the 
total  project  cost. 

Mr.  Deacon:  At  what  time  do  you  estimate 
they  put  in  that  figure  of  the  estimated 
project  cost?  For  example,  for  the  juvenile 
observation  home  the  estimated  project  cost 
is  $1,132,000;  the  contract  price  $899,495. 
When  would  you  have  made  the  estimate? 
Did  you  make  the  estimate  after  tenders 
were  called  and  accepted  and  the  contract 
awarded?  In  other  words,  was  the  estimated 
project  cost  arrived  at  after  you  had  awarded 
the  contract? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  estimate  the  contract 
cost  before  it  goes  to  tender.  The  tender 
comes  in  and  if  we  have  Management  Board 
approval  to  proceed  with  the  project  and  the 
tender  comes  within  10  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost,  we  have  authority  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project.  If  it  comes  in  over  10  per 
cent  above  that  cost,  it  has  to  go  back  to 
Management  Board.  Of  course,  we  consult 
with  the  client  ministry  to  see  if  there  is 
any  way  of  cutting  down  the  cost.  If  there 
isn't,  we  go  back  to  Management  Board  and 
say,  "This  is  what  it  is  going  to  cost  if  you 
want  the  project.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
it  within  what  you  have  approved."  They 
either  delay  or  defer  the  project  or  approve 
the  additional  funds. 

That  estimate  may  have  been  updated; 
I  can't  say  for  sure.  It  would  be  made  ahead 
of  time  but  that  estimate  would  include 
the  architect's  fees  which  would  probably 
be  seven  per  cent  of  the  $900,000.  It  would 
include  all  the  kitchen  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings for  an  observation  home,  which  is 
a  home  for  delinquent  children.  It  would 
include  the  beds,  the  ofBce  furniture,  recrea- 
tion supplies  and  equipment  which  go  into 
this  type  of  home.  Even  the  dishes  and  the 
silverware  and  so  on  for  such  a  facility  as 
this  is  all  supplied  by  our  ministry  and  it  is 
turned  over  as  a  complete  unit,  ready  to 
put  staff  and  patients  into. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  I  am  trying  to  get  across 
to  the  minister  is  he  seems  to  have  good 
prices  well  within  his  estimated  project 
costs  when  he  went  for  contract  compared 
to  the  construction  management  approach. 
The  problem  with  the  construction  manage- 
ment approach  is  there  really  is  no  pressure 
on  anyone  to  keep  the  cost  down  to  the 
original  estimate  cost.  I  don't  know  how  the 
Management  Board  has  any  idea  of  what 
it's  going  to  end  up  with. 

When  you  talked  about  the  detention 
centres,  you  said  the  original  costs  were 
around  $4  million  when  they  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  those.  When  they  get  up  to 
$10  million  or  $11  million  in  the  ultimate, 
how  can  you  manage  your  government  with 
this  sort  of  lack  of  control  over  the  ultimate 
costs?  It's  like  the  Science  Centre.  I'm  not 
saying  there  is  any  skulduggery  in  this  at 
all.  What  I'm  trying  to  point  out  is  you  just 
don't  know  where  you  are  going  in  this 
system.  You  don't  know  where  you  are  going 
to  end  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  cannot  agree  with  that. 
I  did  mention  to  the  member  that  the  first 
time   I  saw  the  Toronto  East  and   Toronto 


West  Detention  Centres  on  any  type  of  a 
programme— my  staff  wouldn't  refer  to  it 
this  way— I  referred  to  it  as  the  vdshlist 
of  the  client  ministries.  They  have  all  the 
projects  they  want  to  go  ahead  and  you'll 
see  them  away  back  here  on  the  C  list  and 
so  on.  Originally,  it  was  thought  these  de- 
tention centres  could  be  built  for  $4.5  million 
to  $5  million  apiece.  As  we  got  into  the 
design  stage  and  got  their  requirements— at 
that  time  there  had  been  no  requirements 
submitted. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Surely  they'd  have  to  advise 
you  the  capacity  they  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  "Accommodation  for  150 
or  200  people"  would  be  about  all  we  were 
given.  I  can't  really  say  where  that  $4.5  to 
$5  million  comes  from.  When  we  got  down 
to  doing  the  design,  the  sketch  plans— it  was 
a  long  process  designing  these  jails  because 
we  work  very  closely  with  the  Ministry  of 
Correctional  Services  and  with  new  tech- 
nology available,  new  types  of  equipment 
and  new  philosophies  in  corrections  they  are 
continuously  changing.  It's  hard  for  us  ever 
to  get  one  of  those  buildings  totally  built 
without  too  many  changes  because  new  ap- 
proaches are  always  being  investigated  and 
we  try  to  provide  for  them  in  this  type  of 
facility.  When  we  got  to  having  the  sketch 
plans  prepared  for  those  buildings,  they  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $11  million  or  $12 
million.  Now  some  of  them  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $13  million  to  $14  million. 

These  are  the  latest  updated  prices  based 
on  costs.  Those  $10  million  or  $11  million 
estimates  were  made  perhaps  1%  to  two  years 
ago.  When  you  get  15  to  20  per  cent  in- 
flation, as  we  did  have  this  last  1%  years,  it 
doesn't  take  long  to  run  the  costs  of  a  project 
up. 

I  just  don't  think,  as  I  have  said  before, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  have  got  good 
competitive  bids  if  we  had  gone  to  the  kmip- 
sum  tender  system  on  those  four  detention 
centres.  As  I  say,  with  anything  in  the  $5 
million  to  $8  million  range  today  we  would 
go  lump  sum  unless  there  was  some  other 
overwhelming  reason  to  go  construction 
management. 

Mr.  Deacon:  With  regard  to  that,  what  are 
these  very  greatly  increased  costs  on  the  east 
and  west  detention  centres?  What  are  the 
costs  per  square  foot  now  compared  to  what 
they  originally  were?  Is  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  cost  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
actually  increased  the  capacity,  the  numbers 
of  people  who  could  be  detained  there,  or  is 
it   actually  just  an  increase   in  the  facilities 
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for  the  existing  number,  because  of  the  new 
ideas  they  have? 

I  notice  that  the  contract  was  let  for  the 
Thistletown  regional  centre.  It  was  put  out 
to  tender  and  the  tender  awarded  for  $2.6 
million,  compared  to  the  estimated  project 
costs  of  $2,896,000.  That  is  a  fair-sized  one 
and  yet  the  tender  came  in  well  under  your 
estimated  project  cost.  That's  a  school  for  dis- 
turbed youngsters.  It's  a  reasonably  compli- 
cated structure,  and  I  would  think  that  would 
be  a  complicated  type  of  building  under 
normal  circumstances,  yet  you  somehow 
managed  to  do  that  without  going  this  con- 
struction management  route,  with  all  the  lack 
of  control  over  costs  that  it  has  been  proven 
to  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr,  Chairman,  we  have 
had  a  rule  of  thumb  of  about  $5  miUion.  On 
a  project  under  $5  million,  we  would  go  by 
contract,  unless  there  was  some  other  over- 
whelming reason  to  go  construction  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That  was  because  of  the  fear 
of  not  getting  tenders  for  those  over  $5  mil- 
lion, was  it? 

Hon,  Mr.  Snow:  That  was  because  we  felt 
that  a  project  over  $5  million— this  $5  million, 
I  must  say,  was  set  up  as  a  rule-of-thumb 
figure  four  or  five  years  ago,  so  this  project 
at  $2.5  million  roughly,  of  course,  went  lump 
sum.  There  was  never  any  consideration  of 
doing  that  by  construction  management. 

Today,  as  I  say,  I  feel  that  $5  million  as 
a  rough  rule  should  be  increased.  I  wouldn't 
have  any  qualms  about  putting  out  up  to  a 
$10  million  contract  in  the  present  climate 
today,  because  I  think  the  industry  would  be 
competitive  enough  to  get  a  good  competi- 
tive price.  However,  under  the  type  of  market 
we  had  a  year  ago,  I  think  a  $10  million  con- 
tract would  be  a  different  situation. 

Mr,  Deacon:  What  is  the  cost  per  square 
foot? 

Hon,  Mr.  Snow:  I  can't  tell  you.  It's  pretty 
hard  to  judge  a  jail  on  a  square  foot  basis. 
The  Scarborough  detention  centre— that's 
$10.7  million— if  I  recall  right  that  is  about 
150,000  sq  ft. 

Mr,    Deacon:    Was    that   the    original    size 

that  was  conceived? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  it's  a  little  larger.  The 
capacity  has  not  changed.  Both  Toronto 
east  and  Toronto  west  are  200  capacity,  male. 
There  is  no  female  accommodation  in  Toronto 
east  or  Toronto  west.   They  are   completely 


different  sites.  Toronto  west  is  on  quite  a 
large  site;  Toronto  east  is  on  a  rather  confined 
site.  I  think  Toronto  east  is  five  storeys  tall. 
Toronto  west  is  two  storeys  because  of  the 
site.  It's  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  get  sites  to  build  detention  centres  that 
are  suitable  to  municipalities,  suitable  to  resi- 
dents and  so  on. 

Hamilton,  again,  is  200-capacity,  as  I  recall 
it,  but  there  would  be  some  female  accommo- 
dation in  that. 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  each  case,  for  about  200, 
you're  thinking  about  150,000  sq  ft. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  that  neighbourhood,  as 
I  recall,  but  they  vary  somewhat.  The  square 
footage,  I  believe,  was  increased  from  what 
we  originally  started  out  with  during  design 
to  give  additional  facilities  for  certain  special 
types  of  treatment.  These  things  have  every- 
thing in  them  from  a  church  to  workshops- 
all  types  of  facilities. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Do  you  mean  that  the  original 
concept  designs,  the  sketchy  ones  that  gave 
you  $4  million  to  $5  million,  didn't  have 
these  fancy  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  were  no  sketchy 
things  at  $4  million  to  $5  million.  I  believe 
it  was  based  on  a  rough  cost  per  inmate  that 
corrections  felt  it  could  supply  new  accommo- 
dation for.  When  we  got  down  to  designing 
that  facility  we  just  found  out  that  it  couldn't 
be  done. 

These  are  the  larger  ones  that  we  have 
built.  We've  built  three  others  that  are  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  Ottawa-Carleton, 
Niagara  and  Quinte.  Quinte  was  the  first 
regional  detention  centre  built.  It  was  before 
my  time  in  the  ministry,  about  three  or  four 
years  now. 

Mr.  Deacon:  At  a  cost  of  $55,000  to  $56,000 
an  irmiate,  that  really  is  quite  a  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  varies.  These  are  very 
expensive  and  very  comphcated. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  would  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  will  invite  you  to  come 
to  the  opening  of  them  just  to  see. 

Mr,  Deacon:  I  just  hope  we  have  a  good 
success  rate  with  those  people  who  are  using 
those  $55,000  per  person  facilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  For  instance,  looking  at 
the  same  page,  the  Maplehurst  complex  at 
$15.5  million  is  400  capacity.  It's  built  on  a 
large  site.  It  has  outside  recreational  facilities 
with  a  skating  rink  and  a  ball  diamond  and 
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all  these  things.  I  hope  they  don't  go  out 
and  flood  the  rink  one  night  and  use  the  hose 
to  get  over  the  fence,  like  they  did  at 
Montreal. 

There's  a  capacity  there  for  200  in  the 
reformatory  section  and  200  in  the  training 
school  section.  But,  again,  you're  dealing 
there  with  inmates  that  have  been  sentenced 
and— I  don't  like  the  crude  word,  but  sorted, 
shall  we  say,  to  go  to  that  facility.  Because 
they're  sent  there  after  they're  sentenced. 
The  detention  centres  are  to  hold  all  types 
of  offenders  prior  to  sentencing.  You  have 
very  maximum  security  sections- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Politicians 
and  things  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —and  you  have  lesser 
security  sections,  too.  But  they  are  mostly 
people  serving  short  sentences.  I'm  no  expert 
on  corrections. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  know  that  we  feel  pretty 
upset  at  spending  $15,000  per  person  foi 
beds  for  senior  citizens  or  $10,000  or  so  for 
nursing  homes.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  in 
efi^ect  we're  providing  facilities  that  are  cost- 
ing $55,000  per  bed,  so  to  speak.  That's  a 
pretty  hefty  price  we're  paying  for  this  sort 
of  accommodation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  he's  not  one  iota  more 
concerned  that  I  am  about  what  it's  costing 
to  build  this  type  of  specialized  facility.  But 
this  is  what  we  have  to  have,  new  facilities 
to  deal  with  those  oflFenders  who  get  in  wrong 
with  the  law. 

The  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  has 
requirements  for  them.  I  don't  think  that 
you'll  find  that  these  are  any  kind  of  ivory 
tower  at  all.  We  try  to  make  them  as  func- 
tional and  as  reasonable  as  possible.  Every- 
thing in  the  building  has  to  be  so  special  and 
security-minded  and  automatic  with  electric 
locks,  electric  gates,  and  electric  doors.  It 
gives  me  the  creeps  to  even  walk  through 
them,  but  they're  very  nice  inside  compared 
to  some  of  the  older  jails. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  are  a  little  bit  better 
than  the  Owen  Sound  jail,  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  are  a  lot  better.  I 
haven't  seen  the  Owen  Sotmd  jail. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
will  give  you  a  special  ride  to  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  haven't  been  up  to  visit 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  when  he  has 
been  in  there. 


Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
you  should  build  your  jails  in  case  you  use 
them  yoiurself  some  time.  Maybe  that's  why 
you  have  got  such  lavish— I  don't  mean  you 
personally. 

Speaking  directly  to  this  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  jail  in  the  Owen  Sound  area, 
serving  Grey  and  Bruce  counties,  that  is  over 
100  years  old;  the  cells  are  only  3  ft  wide  by 
7  ft  long.  The  place  is  like  a  dungeon.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  have  these  things  happening  in 
this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  one  of  those  in 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  because  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  member  in  the  opposition;  that's 
why  that  is  happening  there.  I  say  that  again 
for  the  record  because  it  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
government  of  Ontario. 

Getting  on  to  this  vote,  I  notice  you  have 
$110  million  for  capital  construction,  Mr. 
Minister.  In  the  estimates  there  is  $525,000 
for  a  34-bed  expansion  of  Dr.  Mackinnon 
Phillips  Hospital,  which  is  a  largely  unused 
mental  place.  You  won't  do  anything  at  our 
hospital,  so  you  are  giving  us  34  beds  about 
three  miles  away  from  the  hospital.  Does  that 
$525,000  come  from  your  capital  construction 
budget  or  from  Health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  to  answer  the  first 
question,  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  that  the  jail  in  the  county  of 
Halton,  the  jail  in  the  county  of  Peel,  the 
jail  in  the  county  of  Wellington— the  hon. 
member  would  tell  him  if  he  were  here— and 
many  other  jails  are  all  pretty  comparable,  I 
think,  as  far  as  age  and  faciUties  are  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  a  programme,  which  is  established 
by  the  justice  policy  field  and  the  Minister 
of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Potter),  of  re- 
placing these  jails.  As  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  three  have  been  completed  now 
-Quinte,  Ottawa-Carleton  and  Niagara.  Four 
are  under  construction:  Toronto  east,  Toronto 
west,  Hamilton  and  London. 

Others  are  in  various  stages,  none  of  them 
very  far  advanced.  There  is  one  which  vdll 
become  part  of  the  Maplehurst  project  at 
Milton  and  which  will  replace  the  Halton  and 
Peel  jails.  There  is  one  to  be  built  at  Cam- 
bridge to  replace  the  Kitchener  and  Guelph 
jails.  The  one  at  London  will  replace  both 
the  London  and  St.  Thomas  jails. 

This  programme  is  coming  along,  as  you 
can  see  by  the  figures  that  we  have  been— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  do  we  stand  on  the 
schedule? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  you  are  not  on  it  at 
this  moment,  like  many  other  areas. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Every  year  for  12  years  I 
have  asked  about  it,  and  all  I  get  is  the 
same  old  baloney. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  create  the  priorities, 
I  say  to  the  member  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  build  the  facilities  according 
to  the  priorities  established  by  the  policy 
field  and  the  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  and 
according  to  how  much  money  they  have 
available. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Mackinnon  Phillips 
Hospital,  I  would  like  to  explain  that  our 
capital  budget  starts  out  as  sections  of  the 
budgets  of  the  different  ministries;  then  capi- 
tal funds  are  transferred  to  Government  Serv- 
ices to  carry  out  the  projects.  Therfeore,  the 
money  for  the  construction  project  at  Dr. 
Mackinnon  Phillips  Hospital  is  in  my  esti- 
mates; it  is  in  the  $90-million-plus  capital 
programme  that  we  have  this  year.  The 
second  contract  up  there  now  has  been 
awarded,    as    I    think    the    hon.    member    is 


Mr.  Sargent:  The  thing  I'm  concerned 
about  is  the  chaos  in  our  hospitals;  every 
hall  is  full  of  beds.  It  really  amounts  to  mal- 
practice in  government  in  that  70  per  cent 
of  all  moneys  spent  on  health  in  this  prov- 
ince comes  from  the  federal  government.  It 
is  appalling  that  this  government  can  play 
politics  with  the  lives  of  people  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  70  per  cent,  which  translates 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  say  again,  if  there  ever  was  a  way  of 
describing  this  government  it  is  malpractice 
in  government  when  the  lives  of  people  are 
treated  this  way.  We  were  promised  that 
these  34  beds  would  be  built  three  miles 
away  from  our  hospital  by  June  1.  I  talked 
to  the  hospital  five  minutes  ago,  and  they 
say  they  won't  be  there  by  Jan.  1.  How  can 
the  minister  do  these  things?  Why  isn't 
there   some   eflBciency   in    government? 

I  looked  back  at  the  contract  for  the  Moog 
and  Davis  hotel  here,  and  how  that  was 
rushed  through.  Why  was  it  rushed  through? 
The  top  man  at  Hydro  was  opposing  it  and 
he  had  the  decision  to  make  to  cancel  that 
contract,  because  it  was  entirely  wrong,  as 
the  record  shows.  He  was  on  holidays  and 
they  called  a  rush  meeting  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  on 
my  estimates? 


Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  all  right.  I  am  telling 
you  what  happens  in  government.  You  can 
rush  a  bunch  of  nonsense  like  that  through, 
but  not  when  peoples  lives  are  involved. 
They  have  no  place  for  care.  My  mother  died 
in  the  halls  of  a  hospital  up  there  some  time 
ago.  If  the  Premier  or  the  minister  were  in 
Owen  Sound,  they  would  die  in  the  hall. 
We  need  those  34  beds  badly.  They  were 
promised  by  June  1,  and  we  won't  get  them 
for  another  year,  maybe  the  way  you  are 
operating. 

Why  can't  you  do  something  fairly  once 
in  a  while? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  some  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—after all.  Give  me  a  second  here. 

Stage  1  is  supposed  to  be  almost  com- 
pleted  at  the   present  time   up    there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  put  a  couple  of  portable 
buildings  on  the  lawn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  never  put  any  port- 
able buildings  on  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  what  you  have  got  on 
the  lawn  now— two  portable  buildings.  I  was 
in  there  yesterday.  I  know  what  we  have  got. 
If  you  saw  this  in  a  movie  you  wouldn't 
believe  what  is  happening  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  first  contract  up  there 
—I  don't  seem  to  have  the  information  on 
it— I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  blaming  the  minister 
foi  it,  but  it  is  just  the  fact  that  we  can't 
get  any  action,  that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  not  in  my  book. 
Stage  2,  which  is  ward  F,  has  been  awarded 
and  is  under  construction.  The  same  con- 
tractor, an  Owen  Sound  firm,  as  I  recall  it— 

1  saw  the  papers  going  across  my  desk  the 
other  day— has  been  awarded  stage  2.  Stage 

2  of  that  project  has  been  awarded  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  is  certainly  not  behind 
schedule 

Stage  1  had  to  be  completed  before  stage 
2  could  be  started.  Construction  of  stage  2 
was  to  be  started  May  1  and  is  to  be; 
completed  the  end  of  the  week  of  Oct.  3, 
and  is  to  be  occupied  during  the  following 
two  weeks. 

I  am  sorry  I  haven't  got  that  precise  in- 
formation on  stage  1— maybe  I  have.  Stage  1 
is  completed,  as  I  understand  it  now.  The 
stage  1  contract,  which  was— 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  portable  buildings  on 
the  lawn  are  stage  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Chaimjan. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes;  for  the  pharmacy. 

Hon.    Mr.    Snow:    No.    By  no  means. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  they  for;  the 
pharmacy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
man  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  telling  you  the  portable 
buildings  on  the  lawn  are  for  the  pharmacy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  alterations  were 
carried  out.  Ward  F  is  stage  2.  I  can't  recall 
the  ward  number— ward  N  or  H,  or  some 
such  number,  was  stage  1.  The  alterations 
that  we  are  doing  are  within  the  existing 
building.  We  are  not  putting  temporary 
buildings  on  the  lawn,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  am  not  saying  there  isn't  a  construction 
shack  on  the  lawn;  I  would  expect  the  con- 
tractor would  have  a  temporary  building. 
There  are  no  temporary  buildings  being  built, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  two  contracts 
awarded  have  been  for  alterations  within  the 
existing  hospital. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  only  thing  is  that  you  are 
six  months  behind  schedule  insofar  as  the  beds 
are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  are  not. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  was  talking  to  the  boss  at 
the  hospital  five  minutes  ago— you  are  six 
months  behind  on  the  need  for  these  34  beds. 
I  know  you  can't  control  it  down  here.  It 
is  just  the  way  things  happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  like  to  make  a 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  The  schedule, 
the  tenders,  were  received  on  the  second 
stage.  As  I  explained  to  the  member,  the 
second  stage  could  not  proceed  until  the  first 
stage  was  completed.  I  saw  the  tender  award 
go  across  my  desk  last  week  and  I  noticed 
specifically  that  it  was  the  same  contractor 
which  had  done  the  first;  it  was  low  bidder 
on  both  contracts  and  it  was  an  Owen  Sound 
firm. 

This  schedule,  which  I  didn't  dream  up  in 
the  last  five  minutes,  shows  the  tendering 
period  being  during  April  of  this  year,  with 
construction  to  start  the  week  of  May  16.  As 
I  say,  the  contract  was  awarded  last  week;  it 
starts  May  16,  I  guess  that  is  next  weekend, 
and  it  is  to  be  completed  by  the  week  of 
Oct.  3.  It  is  not  behind  schedule  at  all.  It 


may  be  behind  the  date  when  the  member 
would  have  liked  it  done. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  bet  your  boots,  that's  for 
sure. 

There  is  one  point  then;  the  $525,000- 
where  do  you  get  that  money?  Does  that 
come  from  the  Hospital  Services  Commission? 
Where  does  that  come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  that  comes  from  this 
Legislature.  When  my  estimates  are  passed, 
that  money  will  be  passed.  It  comes  out  of 
the  general  budget. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Ministry  of  Health,  does 
it  supply  the  money  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  The  minister  said  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  the  different  depart- 
ments supplied  the  money  for  the  different 
projects  to  Government  Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minis- 
tries put  in  their  requests  for  capital  money 
to  carry  out  capital  projects  each  year.  They'll 
be  starting  now  for  next  year's  budget.  Cer- 
tain projects  get  approved  and  if  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  gets  $10  million  or  $20  million 
approved  for  the  projects  and  if  it's  a  cash 
flow,  the  ministry  figures  out  that  money. 
Some  of  it  will  be  spent  this  year,  some  of  it 
will  be  carried  over  into  next  year  because 
the  buildings  won't  be  finished  in  one  year. 

That  money,  whatever  is  in  the  capital  cash 
flow  to  be  spent  on  those  projects  in  this 
fiscal  year,  is  put  into  the  capital  budget  of 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services.  Once 
we  come  here  and  these  estimate  books  are 
tabled,  the  money  for  this  capital  construc- 
tion is  in  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  and  not  in  the  estimates 
of  Health  or  anyone  else, 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  money  this  year  is 
in  yoiu:  capital  budget  for  hospital  buildings 
across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
be  somewhat- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Give  us  an  estimation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
money  in  our  budget  for  general  hospital  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  about  Kirkland  Lake? 
What's  happening  up  there?  Where  does  that 
money  come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  is  no  money  in  our 
budget  for  general  hospitals  in  municipalities. 
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Those  hospitals  are  funded  through  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  directly  by  way  of  grants  and 
the  local  hospital  board  calls  the  tenders.  We 
have  the  money  in  our  budget  for  capital 
projects  of  the  province.  We  have  $3.5  million 
for  the  Hamilton  Psychiatric  Hospital;  $3.6 
million  for  the  Kingston  Psychiatric  Hospital; 
$2,085,000  for  the  Thistledown  Regional 
School,  which  is  a  hospital  school  for  the 
Ministry-  of  Health;  $35,000  for  the  Brock- 
ville  Psychiatric  Hospital;  $60,000  for  Lake- 
shore  Psychiatric  Hospital;  $175,000  for  the 
mental  health  centre  at  Penetang. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  did  the  minister  get 
the  $500,000  for  Owen  Sound? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  in  the  estimates 
we  are  going  to  vote  now.  If  the  Legislature 
passes  these  estimates  that'll  be— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  was  allocated  to  my 
ministry  because  that  is  a  building  we  own. 
That  is  a  govemment-ovraed  hospital  at  the 
present  time  so  the  alterations  to  that  hospi- 
tal are  being  done  as  a  capital  project. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  this  was  an  addition  to 
the  Owen  Sound  General  Hospital,  or  what- 
ever, downtown,  my  ministry  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  they  had  approved 
putting  on  an  addition,  they  would  hire  their 
architect  and  award  the  contract.  The  Minis- 
try of  Health  would  give  them  a  grant  of 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  and  they  would  get  the 
other  one-third  from  the  county  of  Grey.  At 
least  this  is  the  way  I  would  anticipate  the 
way  hospital  construction  is  handled  in  most 
areas. 

iThis  is  a  provincially  ovmed  facility  that  is 
not  being  utilized  by  doing  these  rather 
moderate  alterations,  my  understanding  is  that 
it  will  give  considerable  accommodation  to 
your  area. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  one  more  question  on 
item  3,  leasing.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of 
what  that  $37  million  is  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall, 
I  gave  the  hon.  member  the  complete  break- 
down last  year.  If  he  wants  it  this  year,  I'll 
be  glad  to  get  it  for  him  again. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry,  that  is  for  rental 
of  properties  across  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  this  is  the  list  right 
here. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that.  That  is 
strictly  real  estate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  I  think  there  are 
some  1,600  leases  of  varying  sizes  and  des- 
criptions throughout  the  province.  In  many 
of  these  we  may  be  leasing  space  on  a  per 
diem  basis,  say,  from  the  Legion  hall  in  some 
small  town  to  carry  out  court  one  day  a 
month  or  we  may  be  renting  a  large  oflBce 
building.  Many  of  those  leases  are  with  muni- 
cipalities for  court  space  or  registry  oflBce 
space.  I  think  the  total  number  is  close  to 
1,500  to  1,600.  Some  of  them  might  be  for 
$1  a  year  for  a  place  to  park  the  OPP  boat 
or  something. 

That  1,600  does  not  include  the  shared 
agreements.  For  instance,  I  don't  know  about 
Owen  Sound  or  the  county  of  Grey,  but 
probably  there  is  a  county  of  Grey  building 
there  and  we  probably  lease  the  courtroom 
from  the  county  and  the  county  has  its  oflBces 
in  the  other  half  of  the  building.  That's 
what  we  call  a  shared  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  bow  to 
the  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you  very  much.  That's 
very  nice  of  you.  I  have  several  comments  to 
make.  I'm  going  to  make  them  all  at  one 
crack  and  get  it  all  over  with.  There  is  not 
that  much. 

One  I  want  to  direct  to  your  mind  is  the 
Lakeshore  Psychiatric  Hospital.  I  heard  you 
mention  it  a  moment  ago.  There  are  $60,000 
in  alterations.  Could  you  give  me  an  indica- 
tion of  what  those  alterations  are  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
for  alterations.  That  is  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  1975-1976  budget  for  the  trades  build- 
ing. That  trades  building  is  completed  now. 
It  cost  $910,000.  I'm  sure  the  building  is 
completed  or,  if  it  isn't,  it  is  so  close  to  it 
that  it  might  as  well  be.  Probably  that 
$60,000  is  the  hold-back  that  is  being  paid 
out  in  this  current  year.  There  is  $60,000  in 
the  budget  this  year. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
grounds  of  Lakeshore  hospital  in  your  juris- 
diction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  of  them?  Was  it  trans- 
ferred from  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  your 
ministry? 
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Hon  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  that,  Mr.  CJhairman.  All  land's  for  all  facili- 
ties such  as  that  are  held  by  the  Ministry 
of  Government  Services  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  The  Lakeshore  Psychiatric  Hospital 
or  many  of  these  facilities  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  or  bring  utilized  by  the  client 
ministry,  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  this 
case.  We  hold  the  title  to  the  land  and  we 
are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Would  your  ministry  be  the 
one  that  would  make  the  transfers  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  that  property  over  to  the 
new  and  expanded  campus  of  Humber  Col- 
lege? The  real  question  I  want  to  ask  is, 
have  you  had  overtures  made  to  you  or  any 
approaches  whatsoever  touching  those 
grounds  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
placing  some  senior  citizens  housing  there- 
on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  it  so  happens  that 
I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  we'll  dteal 
with  the  Humber  College  part.  These  are 
considerable-sized  grounds.  I  just  don't  have 
the  exact  acreage  at  Lakeshore  but  I  am 
guessing  it's  maybe  a  couple  of  hundred,  or 
a  himdred  maybe— very  large  anyway— and 
the  Lakeshore  Teachers'  College  was  trans- 
ferred to  Humber  College,  There  is  a  large 
vacant  area  of  land  adjacent  to  Lakeshore 
Teachers'  College  that  was  considered  to  be 
used  for  a  facility  for  mentally  retarded.  The 
ministry  has  had  some  change  of  mind  on 
that  particular  project,  although  it  has  not 
been  cancelled.  Humber  College  wanted  ad- 
ditional land  in  that  location  to  expand  the 
campus  or  make  provision  for  expansion  of 
the  facilities  they  have  at  the  Lakeshore 
Teachers'  College,  so  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  exchange  approximately  20 
acres  of  land  at  Lakeshore  for  approximately 
20  or  24  acres- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  understood  it  was  30,  for 
their  land  up  north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  forget  the  exact  acre- 
ages, but  it  was  20  to  30  acres  that  they  got 
from  us  at  Lakeshore.  We  got  a  similiar  site 
of  land  at  their  campus  up  in  north  Etobi- 
coke  and  we  are  holding  that  land  now  for 
possible  use  for  the  mentally  retarded.  If 
that  facility  does  not  go  ahead,  it  can  be 
used  for  some  other  purpose.  What  was  your 
other  question? 

Mr.  Lawlor;  The  senior  citizens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Oh,  yes,  the  senior  citizens 
housing.    I    have    had   several    meetings    re- 


garding the  possibility  of  making  some  of 
the  land  available  for  senior  citizens  housing. 
I  had  a  request  from  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto chairman,  Paid  Godfrey.  I  met  a  couple 
of  months  ago  with  Mr.  Godfrey  and  some 
of  his  officials,  the  officials  from  Metro  Hous- 
ing Corp.,  which  handles  senior  citizens 
housing,  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  got  a  re- 
port from  my  staff.  We  went  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  get  their  concurrence  or  com- 
ments and  we  got  some  comments  back  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

There  is  a  road  on  the  property  and  there 
are  some  easements  for  storm  sewers  and 
water  mains  which  have  to  be  considered 
in  disposing  of  any  such  property.  So  I  had 
that  meeting  a  couple  of  months  ago.  It's 
funny,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  had  a  delegation 
I  met  with  not  so  long  ago  from  the  Lake- 
shore  Progressive  Conservative  Association. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  yes,  that  interests  me  a 
little,  yes, 

Hon.  Mr.   Snow:  Yes,  the  Lakeshore  Pro- 
gressive  Conservative   Association- 
Mr,    Lawlor:    A    rather   defunct   outfit   on 
the  whole,  but  I  thought  the  visitation  was 
this  week. 

Hon,  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  they  did  meet  with 
me  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was  this  week. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  disclose  to  me,  in  your 
kindness,  what  you  were  prepared  to  tell 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Also,  after  the  comments 
that  we  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  my  deputy  minister, 
Mr.  Thatcher,  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the 
metropolitan  representatives  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health  representatives  so  that  we  could 
all  sit  down  around  the  table  at  once  and 
discuss  this  and  see  how  we  coidd  work  out 
any  minor  problems  that  there  were.  It  so 
happened  that  meeting  was  at  8:30  this 
morning,  and  it  so  happens  that  I  had  no 
idtea,  until  the  House  leader  told  me  last 
night,  that  my  estimates  were  going  to  be 
on  today  or  that  you  were  going  to  ask  me 
this  question.  But  in  any  case,  I  met  this 
morning  again  with  Mr,  Godfrey,  Mr,  Flynn— 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Dennis   Flynn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —and  a  representative  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  one  of  Mr.  Godfrey's 
staff  or  associates  and  a  Ministry  of  Health 
representative.  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  desires  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  make  four  to  five  acres 
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of  land  available  there.  I  might  say  the 
Lakeshore  Progressive  Conservative  Associa- 
tion has  the  same  desires  as  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  has. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  been  pressing  for 
eight  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  I  vi^ould  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  never  mentioned  this  proposal  to 
me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Ministry  of  Health  has 
numerous  letters  on  file.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  must  be  a  very  bulky  file  by  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  point  out  that  I 
have  been  minister  here  for  nearly  four 
years  now— SVa  years— and  I  have  not  had  a 
letter  from  the  member  to  state- 
Mr.  Lawlar:  I  consulted  with  your  oppo- 
site number  who  said  he  had  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  I  point  out- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  They  always  turned  it  down; 
so  did  the  member  for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond) 
in  the  old  days.  He  wouldn't  give  us  an  inch 
of  ground  as  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Mr.  Godfrey  wrote  to  me  on  this 
matter.  I  discussed  it  with  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  I  am  very  confident  that  perhaps 
within  the  next  month  or  two  we  will  have 
an  arrangement  made  to  make  four  to  five 
acres  of  land  available  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Housing  Co.  for  senior  citizens 
housing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  you  think  as  a  supreme 
act  of  grace  and  non-political  bipartisanship 
so  to  speak,  you  might  let  me  know  your 
intentions  in  this  regard,  sometime  in  very 
close  proximity  to  disclosure  of  the  informa- 
tion to  the  local  Progressive  Conservative 
association?  You  might  even  let  me  know  a 
minute  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  always 
my  practice  to  forward  to  the  members 
copies  of  any  press  releases  I  send  our  prior 
to  the  press  releases  going  out  to— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  damned  if  that  wretched 
bunch  there  are  going  to  pre-empt  it  through 
your  auspices  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  I 
want  to  know  the  score.  When  you  make 
your  decision,  the  local  press  is  not  going  to 
give  full  accord  to  and  claim  accolades  and 
every  other  bloody  thing  for  that  outfit.  I  can 


tell  you  right  now.  Let's  have  a  little  co- 
operation or  I'll  hound  you  for  the  rest  of 
the  session  and  you  guys  don't  have  a  dhance 
in  that   riding. 

There  are  two  other  things  I  want  to  men- 
tion. One  is  your  role  with  respect  to  energy; 
there  are  two  very  small  points.  You  are  a 
finicky  ministry  anyhow  with  doodads  all 
over  the  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  object. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  With  your  pretext  that  you 
are  seeking  to  save  electric  power,  why  is  it 
impossible  to  turn  off  the  lights  in  a  single 
office  in  the  whole  north  wing?  In  other 
words,  they  go  on  in  the  early  morning  and 
they  turn  off,  I  suppose,  some  time  around 
4  in  the  morning  if  they  ever  turn  off.  In  any 
event,  in  any  one  of  our  individual  offices, 
you  can't  turn  out  the  lights.  They're  on 
perpetually.  Is  that  a  money-saving  device 
or  what's  the  justification  for  burning  hydro 
in  that  way  right  in  the  members'  own 
chambers?  If  this  is  the  way  you  do  it  here, 
Lord  help  us  with  respect  to  Government 
Services  generally  and  your  so-called  con- 
servation programme  in  this  particular 
regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  many 
buildings  it  is  a  policy  to  have  floor-vdde 
switching  for  the  lights.  Of  course,  in  many 
of  our  buildings,  not  in  the  case  you  are 
thinking  about  do\vnstairs  here,  we  have  of- 
fice landscaping.  There  are  really  no  parti- 
tions and  it's  just  one  big  room,  a  whole 
floor.  Until  about  two  years  ago  there  was 
never  any  real  concern  about  turning  off  the 
lights,  even  in  our  major  buildings,  because 
after  all,  the  building  is  partially  heated  by 
the  lights. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandvdch-Riverside):  In 
the  summertime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  now  have  a  policy 
of  getting  those  lights  turned  off  as  quickly 
as  we  can  after  the  janitors  and  cleaning 
people  are  through.  Some  time  around  mid- 
night or  thereafter  the  lights  start  going  out 
on  the  different  floors  in  the  Macdonald 
Block  complex  and  the  other  buildings.  We 
have  to  have  them  on  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  this  building  too?  I  have 
come  by  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
many  times  when  the  place  is  lighted  up 
like  a  candle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  never  out  that  late 
to  see. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  I  very  often  am.  My  con- 
stituency work  keeps  me  up  late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible during  the  wiring  of  the  alterations 
to  have  had  those  lights  individually 
switched.  It  obviously  was  not  done  and 
would  be  very  difficult  and  very  costly  to 
do  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  would  be  costly  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Especially  in  the  new 
buildings  we  are  designing  we're  being  very 
conscious  of  energy  utilization  by  adding 
additional  insulation.  We're  being  very  con- 
scious of  the  design  of  windows  and  using 
thermal  windows,  additional  insulation  on  the 
roof  and  so  on,  to  what  we  normally  would 
have  used,  for  instance,  five  years  ago  before 
we  all  became  so  conscious  of  energy  con- 
servation. We  are  working  with  the  Ministry 
of  Energy  in  this  area. 

I  can't  explain  it  to  you  technically,  but 
I  know  the  new  justice  building  in  Barrie 
has  some  new  type  of  a  mechanical  design 
that  is  supposed  to  store  surplus  heat  within 
the  building  during  the  daytime,  when  it  is 
full  of  people  in  the  courtrooms  and  what 
not,  and  then  use  that  in  the  off  hours  as 
an  energy-saving  device. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  final  point— a  very  petty 
point  indeed— I  very  often  find  in  this  Legis- 
lature that  we  can't  obtain  the  wherewithal 
with  which  to  do  our  work.  A  week  or  so 
ago  I  wanted  a  red  pencil,  for  heaven's 
sake,  and  was  told  there  wasn't  any  avail- 
able. You  remember  the  flurry  of  correspond- 
ence you  and  I  had  about  1%  years  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Here,  I'll  send  you  this 
one   over. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  don't.  It's  petty  enough 
without  making  it  ludicrous.  I  don't  want  it. 
Give  it  to  the  chairman.  If  the  government 
can't  afford  red  pencils  then  it  no  doubt 
can  afford  blue  ones,   I  suspect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Oh,  you  want  a  blue  one? 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Oh,  very  well,  I'll  accept  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
may  I  say  that  although  a  year  ago  it  would 
have  been  proper  in  my  estimates,  that  now 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy  and  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sembly, but  basically  Mr.  Speaker,  who,  as 
you  know,  has  now  taken  over  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  members'  services,  members' 
supplies,  members'  paycheques,  members'  sec- 
retaries^all  those  things  that  we  have. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  ask  first  of  all,  is  there  any  money 
in  this  set  of  estimates  for  the  renovation  of 
Minaki  Lodge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  thought  all  properties  that 
were  taken  over  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  any  work  that  was  done  on  behalf 
of  the  provincial  government  was  done  under 
the  auspices  of  this  ministry.  Why  is  there 
an  exception  made  in  this  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  Minaki 
Lodge,  of  course,  is  owned  by  a  corporation, 
a  separate  corporation,  and  is  not  a  direct 
government  project.  It  is  being  financed,  as 
I  understand  it,  through  the  Ontario  De- 
velopment Corp.  by  way  of  loans  or  advances 
to  the  Minaki  Lodge  Corp. 

I  believe  my  ministry  from  now  on  will 
have  some  degree  of  involvement  with  the 
administration  of  construction  at  Minaki.  We 
can  do  construction,  or  in  some  cases  we 
supply  a  professional  staff  from  our  ministry 
by  way  of  secondment  to  a  board  or  com- 
mission to  assist  with  construction.  It  has  not 
been  definitely  defined  v/hat  my  ministry's 
involvement  will  be  in  Minaki,  except  that  I 
know  we  will  be  having  some  involvement  in 
the  futvire,  but  there  are  no  funds  in  here  for 
that  work. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Right,  thanks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  hon.  member  asked 
me  during  the  question  period  a  couple  of 
days  ago  about  an  OPP  house  at— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Pickle  Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  -Pickle  Lake.  I  have 
checked,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  this  year's 
programme  we  have  a  number  of  houses.  If 
you  get  a  chance  to  look  at  the  book  here, 
see  the  A  list  for  the  OPP. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  was  going  to  raise  it  with 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  a  house  at  Arm- 
strong, Moosonee,  Killamey,  Gogama  and 
Foleyet.  On  the  C  list  there  are  numerous 
houses.  We  get  a  request  each  year  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  to  supply 
houses  in  certain  of  these  outlying  areas. 

It's  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for 
us.  It  is  sometimes  harder  to  administer  the 
building  of  a  house  in  one  of  these  areas  than 
it  is   to  build  a   $10-miUion  building  some 
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place— to  get  a  lot  that  is  suitable;  to  get  it 
serviced;  to  get  a  house  built;  to  get  a  con- 
tractor willing  to  go  into  some  of  these 
places  to  build  one  house  with  standard-type 
or  prefabricated  housing. 

To  get  back  to  the  short  answer  to  your 
question,  we  do  not  have  a  request  from  the 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Clement)  for  a  house 
at  Pickle  Lake.  I  am  not  saying  that  before 
the  year  is  out  he  may  not  send  us  a  request, 
or  cancel  one  of  the  others  and.  put  one 
there. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  what  I  want  to  pursue 
for  just  a  moment,  because  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous influx  of  new  people  into  the  Pickle 
Lake  area.  They  have  had  an  increase  in 
population  of  about  1,000  as  a  result  of 
Umex  Corp.  developing  a  base  metal  ore 
body  in  that  area.  It  is  going  to  increase  by 
at  least  another  1,000  in  the  next  year  to  18 
months,  which  means  that  the  two  smaU  twin 
communities  of  Pickle  Lake  and  Central 
Patricia,  with  a  combined  population  of 
about  500,  could  grow  to  about  2,500— so 
you  can  readily  appreciate  the  need. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  minister,  I  am  quite  surprised  that  the 
Solicitor  General's  ministry  hasn't  made  this 
request  because  it  was  quite  obvious  there 
was  going  to  be  this  need,  particularly  since 
the  OPP  is  responsible  for  policing  all  of 
those  remote  communities.  However,  that 
isn't  your  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  I  may  respond  to  that— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Ignace  is  another.  Will  the 
minister  comment  on  that  at  the  same  time. 
It's  the  same  problem.  Will  the  minister  do 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Ignace,  as  the  minister  knows, 
is  158  miles  norfiiwest  of  the  city  of  Thxmder 
Bay  on  Highway  17. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Oh,  I  am  well  aware  of 
it.  I  am  going  up  there  fishing  the  July  1 
weekend. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Good  for  you;  good  luck. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
But  you  will  be  campaigning. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  responsible  for 
patrolling— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  wiU  all  be  over  by 
then. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  responsible  for 
patrolling  all  the  way  along  Highway  599. 


Unless  you  go  by  air,  you  will  be  going  up 
Highway  599.  They  are  responsible  for 
patrolling  all  the  way  and  they  say  the  rea- 
son they  can't  give  proper  police  surveillance 
is  because  they  can't  get  a  house  built  in  Ig- 
nace to  accommodate  an  OPP  constable. 

They  must  be  giving  me  the  run  around, 
or  someone  is  trying  to  sell  me  a  bill  of  goods 
if  they  say  they  can't  get  a  house  built.  I  will 
accept  that  possibly  they  have  been  remiss 
in  not  asking  you  to  build  accommodation 
for  OPP  personnel  in  Pickle  Lake,  but  they 
certainly  can't  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  Ig- 
nace because  they  said  that  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  accommodation,  they  can  provide  an 
extra  constable  in  Ignace.  Is  that  in  the  same 
category,  or  is  that  under  discussion?  It  is 
possible  that  if  I  put  the  pressure  on  in  the 
right  place  that  you  can  find  it  within  your 
budget  to  make  those  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  built 
five  houses  in  Ignace  last  year  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  this  is  OPP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  realize  that.  We  built  five 
houses  in  Ignace.  But,  again,  we  don't  seem 
to  have  any  specific  request  for  Ignace.  We 
do  have  a  sort  of  overall  request  for  65 
houses  for  the  OPP  at  various  locations. 

The  money  is  not  included  this  year  for 
the  houses  beyond  the  ones  that  are  on  page 
22  of  my  blue  book,  but  on  the  B  list  are 
various  houses. 

I  have  information  now  that  they  are  look- 
ing for  houses  and  will  be  requesting  us  to 
try  to  do  something  for  them  at  Pickle  Lake. 
They  have  three  constables  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  they  want  to  increase  the 
complement  of  constables. 

I  would  think  the  Solicitor  General  will  be 
coming  forward  to  Management  Board  to  try 
to  change  the  programme.  It  can  be  done 
different  ways.  By  delaying  a  major  project 
for  a  period  of  time  to  save  some  money  on 
cash  flow,  you  can  then  perhaps  slot  a  house 
in  Ignace  and  a  house  in  Pickle  Lake.  This 
is  not  major,  but  there  is  nothing  specifically 
assigned  to  those  particular  centres.  If  we  get 
the  request,  we  will  do  everything  possible  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
information.  You  aren't  the  stumbling  block. 
I  will  have  to  go  elsewhere.  On  page  30  of 
the  booklet  that  you  gave,  approved  for  de- 
sign on  the  B  list  is  Dorion  fish  hatchery  and 
fish-rearing  substation.  This  was  something 
that  was  announced  by  your  colleague,  the 
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Minister  of  National  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier), 
three  years  ago.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  top  priority  then.  What  has  been  the 
delay  in  that?  Was  it  because  of  insufficient 
transfer  of  funds  or  did  you  have  some  other 
problems  that  aren't  obvious  to  me?  What  is 
the  timing  on  this?  This  was  announced  three 
years  ago. 

You  might  comment  on  the  heliports  at 
Ignace  and  Upsala  at  the  same  time.  What's 
the  purpose  of  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  it's  very  obvious 
what  a  heliport  is  for. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  don't  have  any  helicopters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  To  land  helicopters. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  don't  have  any.  It  would 
be  different  if  you  had  them  to  enable  mem- 
bers in  the  north  to  run  around  from  one 
isolated  place  to  another  isolated  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
idea.  We  have  the  Dorion  job  as  two  projects. 
There  is  a  fish-rearing  substation  and  fish 
hatchery. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  has  been  some  de- 
lay, I  guess  partly  caused  by  budgeting  and 
other  facilities.  They  were  both  on  the  B 
list  at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the  blue 
book. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  received  a  re- 
quest from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
to  put  the  fish-rearing  substation  forward  on 
to  the  A  list.  We  are  sending  a  report  to 
Management  Board  as  we  have  to  get  Man- 
agement Board  approval  to  change  a  project 
from  B  to  A.  The  Dorion  substation  is  being 
transferred  from  the  B  to  the  A  and  can  be 
ready  for  tender  in  July,  provided  we  get  the 
approval.  The  plans  are  well  advanced  on  it 
now.  If  we  get  Management  Board  approval, 
according  to  my  chart  here,  if  I  am  on  the 
right  line,  it  would  be  going  to  tender  in  July. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  right.  I  only  have  one 
final  question  and  it's  a  small  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Where  is  Dorion  by  the 
way?  It  is  one  place  I  haven't  found  yet. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Dorion  is  40  miles  east  of  the 
city  of  Thunder  Bay  and  about  20  miles  west 
of  Nipigon  right  on  Highway  17.  It  is  a 
beautiful  fish  hatchery.  It  is  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion. Go  in  and  see  it  some  time.  In  fact  if 


you  play  your  cards  right,  you  might  be  able 
to  fish  there. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It  is  off  the  highway  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  only  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  highway,  but  it  is  quite 
accessible. 

The  district  office  for  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  in  Nipigon— I  notice  you 
have  a  number  of  them  but  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  one  in  Nipigon— had  a 
crash  programme  where  it  had  to  construct 
some  temporary  trailers  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  personnel  associated  with  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  district  staff  in 
Nipigon.  There  was  no  significant  MNR 
presence  in  Nipigon  until  the  reorganization. 
They  are  stuck  out  on  the  highway,  approxi- 
mately a  mile  east  of  town. 

They  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  there  on  something  that  is  only  of  a 
temporary  nature  and  of  questionable  utilit\'. 
How  soon  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  that?  I  see  it  is  a  way  down  on 
the  C  list.  What  does  that  mean  in  terms 
of  a  startup  date  or  a  completion  date?  I 
know  it  is  badly  needed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  pretty  hard  to  give 
you  any  really  close  estimate  of  time.  When 
it's  on  the  C  list  that  means  we  have  ap- 
proval to  do  sketch  plans,  and  get  the  job 
into  the  mill  and  work  its  way  up  the 
priority  list.  Basically,  quite  a  number  of 
these  district  offices  for  Natural  Resources 
are  required. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Because  of  the  reorganization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Because  of  the  reorgani- 
zation. I  know  there  are  some  additions  to 
be  done  at  Cochrane.  The  only  one  on  the 
A  list  this  year,  as  you've  probably  seen,  is 
Atikokan.  That  is  a  situation  where  they're 
operating  in  temporary  facilities.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  the  mayor  or  reeve  of  Atikokan  yester- 
day at  Thunder  Bay.  He  was  asking  about  the 
schedule  because  they're  operating  out  of 
trailers  located  in  downtown  Atikokan. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Identical  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  Nipigon  no  suitable 
leased  accommodation  could  be  found  when 
the  district  office  was  set  up.  To  get  the 
district  in  business;  trailers  were  moved  in. 
That  is  wbere  they're  operating.  But  we  have, 
I  think,  at  least  half  a  dozen  district  offices 
on  the  programme  for  MNR.  How  the 
scheduling  will  be  carried  out,  I  can't  say. 
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That  will  be  established.  The  priorities  will  be 
set  by  the  resources  policy  field  when  next 
year's    budget   comes   along. 

I  think  Atikokan  is  about  ready  to  go 
before  too  long.  We've  got  so  many  jobs  on 
in  northwestern  Ontario  and  in  northern 
Ontario,  it's  pretty  hard  to  keep  them  all 
straight. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That's  where  all  the  activity 
is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Atikokan  should  be  ready 
to  go  to  tender  in  mid-June.  Construction  is 
scheduled,  if  things  go  well,  to  start  the 
week  of  Aug.  22.  We  should  be  able  to  get 
it  well  under  way  before  the  snow  flies. 

We  have  been  trying  to  establish  a  proto- 
type plan  for  these  district  oflBces.  The 
districts  are  a  little  different,  but  our  own 
in-house  designers  have  been  designing  a 
district  office  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
use  in  all  these  different  centres  by  merely 
making  one  a  little  bigger  than  another,  or 
cutting  a  bay  out,  or  adding  a  bay  on. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  makes  good  sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Economy  is  involved  in 
the  planning  for  one  thing. 

Mr.   Stokes:   Avoid  duplication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  will  have  a  number 
of  district  offices  that  are  recognizable  be- 
cause of  their  design,  something  like  some 
of  our  tourist  offices.  If  you  see  a  Texaco 
service  station  one  place,  you  see  one  all 
over,  because  they  have  that  look  about 
them.  Maybe  we  can  give  some  significance 
to  the  district  office.  This  is  being  designed. 

Really,  being  on  the  C  list  doesn't  mean 
much  because  the  basic  design  is  done.  It's 
just  a  case  of  when  it  gets  into  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  thank  the  minister 
for  that  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  you  can  get  me  the 
money.  I'll   get  the  building. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Fine.  I  want  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  say  well  done  to  your 
deputy  for  the  way  he  chaired  the  meeting 
yesterday   morning   in   Thunder   Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.   Snow:  The  hon.   Tom  Jones. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  On  vote  702,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Last  Friday  we  discussed  certain 
projects   in   the   city   of  Windsor.  I  want  to 


bring  to  the  attention  of  the  minister  at  this 
time  the  grand  jury  reports  concerning 
several  of  Qie  projects  to  show  what  the 
grand  jury  itself  thought  of  conditions  in 
the  several  projects  I  did  mention. 

On  May  6,  1974,  a  grand  jury  report  pre- 
sented by  Don  Brothers,  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury,  says  the  following  concerning 
the  Essex  county  courthouse: 

We  the  members  of  the  grand  jury, 
toured  the  Essex  county  courthouse  on 
May  9,  1974.  On  all  floors  of  the  court- 
house we  found  nothing  but  a  very  well 
naaintained  an  exceptionally  clean  building. 
The  staff  and  officials  of  the  courthouse 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  coturtesy 
and  helpfulness  in  their  daily  dealings  with 
us.  However,  there  are  a  few  conditions 
that  need  attention  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  sessions,  we  found  the 
courthouse  lounge  congested. 

2.  There  should  be  more  private  accom- 
modations for  witnesses. 

3.  There  is  a  great  need  for  additional 
courtrooms  since  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  judges  and  cases. 

4.  Parking  facilities  are  inadequate. 
Parking  lots  should  be  established  near 
the  courthouse  for  participants  in 
courthouse  affairs  only. 

We,  the  grand  jury,  strongly  recom- 
mend that  an  additional  floor  be  added  on 
the  present  building  to  provide  for  more 
courtrooms  and  loimges  and  thus  improve 
the  administration  of  justice. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  facilities  in 
there  are  good,  but  they  are  inadequate 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  insufficient 
facilities.  That's  the  purpose  of  making  the 
four  recommendations  the  grand  jury  did 
make. 

There  was  a  subsequent  report  after  that. 
I  couldn't  place  my  hands  on  it,  but  it 
essentially  contained  exactly  the  same  recom- 
mendations. On  April  21,  another  grand  jury, 
under  the  foremanship  of  a  J.  Willard  Sav- 
age, made  the  following  comments  concern- 
ing the  registry  office.  I'm  quoting  right 
from  the  report: 

As  a  continuation  of  our  required  visit, 
we  selected  the  registry  office.  We  were 
courteously  shown  through  the  existing 
facilities  by  the  assistant  deputy  registrar. 
It  was  our  finding  that  the  quarters  were 
extremely  inadequate  and  not  conducive 
to  atmospheres  of  efficiency  or  privacy 
which  are  sometimes  required  during  the 
course  of  the  work  day. 
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The  workings  are  in  one  particular  sec- 
tion which  seemed  to  hold  desks  or  room 
for  approximately  40  people,  but  in 
reality  should  accommodate  half  that 
number. 

We  would  also  recommend  a  room  or 
area  for  staff  lunch  facilities.  It  is  our 
recommendation  that  the  registry  oflBce 
should  receive  attention  from  the  appro- 
priate departments  with  regard  to  expan- 
sion and  relocation  of  the  facility. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minister,  as  I  did  last  Friday.  I 
hope  the  ministry  doesn't  come  along  and 
continue  the  procrastination  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  many  years. 

Last  Friday  I  did  make  mention  to  the 
minister  that  the  building  had  been  promised 
in  1959.  I  apologize  to  the  minister  because 
it  was  not  1959  at  all.  It  was  a  diflFerent 
date  completely. 

In  fact,  on  Saturday,  May  10,  1975,  a 
Windsor  Star  headline  is:  "Provincial  Build- 
ing Tumbles  on  Priority  List."  The  headline 
in  the  Windsor  Star  on  Oct.  17,  1957,  not 
1959,  read:  "Provincial  Building  Next  Year." 

That  was  in  1957,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
then  provincial  public  works  minister, 
William  Griesinger,  was  quoted  as  saying  the 
project  "is  very  much  in  the  planning  stage." 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  haven't  had  a  Conseiiva- 
tive  in  Windsor  since. 

Mr.  B,  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
18  years  ago,  almost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Do  you  think  we  would 
have  had  a  Conservative  if  you  had  the 
building? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  beg  your  pardon?  We 
could  have  put  that  up  brick  by  brick,  just 
you  and  I  together  in  that  period  of  time. 
You  probably  could  have  done  twice  the 
amount  of  work  that  I  could,  but  at  least  we 
could  have  had  it  completed. 

Mr.  Minister,  I  think  yoiu^  government  is 
being  completely  unfair  to  the  community 
in  this  regard.  I  won't  make  any  more  com- 
ment. I  hope  that  you  change  it  from  that 
B  list  that  it  is  on  now  up  into  an  A  list  so 
that  thin'gs  can  be  done  the  way  you  would 
do  them  for  your  ovim  community.  I  am 
only  asking  what  I  think  is  right  for  the 
community,  something  that  has  been  in  limbo 
for  too  long  a  period  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Woiild  you  like  me  to 
comnvent  on  those  remarks? 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  all  right.  Surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  of  course,  1 
receive  all  the  grand  jury  reports  and  I  think 
the  grand  juries  throughout  the  province 
make  many  recommendations  to  us  and 
many  very  good  ones.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible; we  just  do  not  have  the  funds  avail- 
able. It  is  very  seldom  there  is  a  grand  jury 
report  which  doesn't  recommend  a  bigger 
courthouse  or  a  bigger  sheriffs  oflBce  or  a 
bigger  registry  office— but  we  do  have  the 
Windsor  court  situation  on  our  programme. 
It  is  an  excellent  building.  I  have  been  there 
and  I  went  through  it  myself. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  can  add  the 
storey  to  it  as  the  grand  jury  has  suggested. 
There  are  some  complications,  but  we  are 
looking  at  alternative  designs  for  adding  to 
the  building  by  way  of  extending  it  side- 
ways rather  than  adcling  a  further  storey  to 
the  building.  The  firm  decision  has  not  been 
made  on  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Wasn't  it  built  with  the 
provision  that  floors  could  be  added? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  that  part  of  it-if  we 
want  to  get  into  details,  the  building  was 
designed,  I  am  told,  to  carry  a  third  floor; 
but  under  the  building  requirements  of  today 
and  the  Ontario  Fire  Marshal's  requirements 
that  building  does  not  meet  the  standards. 
It  is  a  pretty  good-looking  building  to  you 
and  me,  and  I  am  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing; about  these  things,  but  it  still  does  not 
meet  the  standards  as  far  as  acoustical  tile 
ceilings,  electrical  light  fixtures  and  certain 
other  items  are  concerned.  There  is  an  open 
stairway  in  the  building,  I  beheve-a 
circular  stairway  or  an  open  stairway? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  I  believe  it's  to  the 
second    floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  not  enclosed  and  that 
does  not  meet  the  Ontario  Fire  Marshal'-s 
standards.  That  would  have  to  be  an  en- 
closed   stairway. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  equivalent,  Mr. 
Minister,  to  the  stairs  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  realize  that,  but  that  is 
an  existing  building  and  so  is  this.  Right? 

We  can  add  horizontally  to  that  building 
without  changing  that,  but  if  we  add  ver- 
tically to  the  same  building  everything  in  that 
building  must  be  brought  up  to  the  required 
standard.  I  really  don't  think  it  is  the  best 
use  of  die  taxpayers'  money. 

Many  of  our  buildings— himdreds  of  build- 
ings   throughout   the   province,   both  private 
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and  public— would  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Ontario  Fire  Marshal  today.  This 
building  here  is  one  of  the  best  examples. 
Down  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  you 
have  an  enclosed  stairway— you  go  through 
a  door  and  up  stairs.  Here  you  have  a  wide- 
open  stairway,  but  you  have  an  enclosed 
stairway  behind  the  elevator,  which  is 
separated— 

Mr.  B.  Newnaan:  They  also  have  enclosed 
stairways  there,  in  addition  to  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact 
details,  but  I  was  told  by  my  staflF  that  if  we 
add  the  third  storey,  which  is  what  I  would 
like  to  see  done,  we  would  have  very  expen- 
sive alterations  to  do  to  make  changes  from 
the  tire  safety  standpoint  in  the  existing 
building. 

I  am  not  saying  the  existing  building  is 
not  tire-safe,  but  it  just  doesn't  meet  the  cur- 
rent standard.  That  is  one  of  the  problems, 
but  we  are  working  on  that  and  there  will 
be  an  addition  to  the  Windsor  courthouse, 
whether  it  be  a  third  storey  or  an  addition 
to  the  building. 

At  the  registry  office  we  are  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  space  there,  certainly  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  been  very  much 
involved  over  the  past  three  years  since  I 
have  been  minister.  I  have  been  to  Windsor 
several  times  and  met  with  the  mayor  and 
city  officials.  We  have  exchanged  the  sites; 
we  intended  to  build  on  our  original  site 
but  the  city  wanted  us  to  build  on  a  difPerent 
site  so  we  co-operated  with  the  city  and 
they  co-operated  with  us.  We  had  a  very 
good  arrangement  and  we  bought  their  ad- 
ditional land  and  traded  sites.  The  building 
is  designed,  as  I  told  you  the  other  day,  and 
it  is  ready  to  go  to  tender.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  one  of  my  high  priority 
items;  but  it  did  not  get  approved  in  this 
particular  year,  along  with  many  others.  The 
courthouse  in  Kitchener  was  another  one 
which  didn't  get  approved  and  which  is  al- 
most ready  to  go;  the  courthouse  in  the 
chairman's  riding  in  Newmarket  is  another 
one  which  didn't  get  approved  for  construc- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  haven't  got  one  up 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
I  am  still  hoping  to  get  ahead  with  that 
building  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  Of 
course,  that  will  accommodate  the  new  reg- 
istry office,  the  assessment  office  and  all  those 
different  facihties   when  it  is   built. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  does  sxirprise  me,  in 
your  comments,  Mr.  Minister,  tiie  fact  that 
the  courthouse  was,  I  would  assume,  planned 
by  the  most  capable  architects,  constructed 
by  the  most  capable  individuals,  and  yet  it 
doesn't  meet  higher  safety  standards.  How 
did  that  pass? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow;  With  all  due  respect, 
there  have  been  changes  to  the  code  since 
that  building  was  built.  The  building  was 
built  by  the  county,  of  course,  and  we 
purchased  it  from  the  county.  But  there  have 
been  changes  to  the  Fire  Marshal's  require- 
ments since  that  building  was  built.  It  is 
15  years  old,  maybe. 

Mr.   B.   Newman:    Not  quite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  that  general  area. 
There  is  another  thing.  A  municipality  build- 
ing does  not  have  to  have  Ontario  Fire 
Marshal's  approval;  we  do,  which  makes 
some  minor  difference  there.  There  have 
been  different  requirements,  as  to  the  com- 
bustibility of  acoustical  tUe,  different  require- 
ments about  electrical  light  fixtiures  having 
to  be  boxed  in  behind  with  fireproof  gypsum 
board;  and  things  like  that  which  aren't 
visible.  It's  a  beautiful  looking  building,  but 
it  would  have  to  have  some  upgrading  done 
in  the  existing  building  if  we  go  the  third 
storey. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  are  not  telling  me, 
though,  that  it's  a  fire  trap  today,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  I'm  not.  I  hope  I 
don't  read  in  headlines  of  the  Windsor  Star 
tomorrow  that  their  courthouse  is  a  fire  trap, 
because  it's  a  perfectly  good,  functional 
building.  I  don't  think  for  one  minute  there 
is  any  danger  to  anyone  using  that  building. 
It  is  no  fire  trap.  But,  technically,  it  doesn't 
meet  today's  standards  in  certain  areas.  This 
is  what  my  professionals,  the  architects  and 
engineers,   tell  me. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  can't  argue  with  you 
on  that,  Mr.  Minister;  you  are,  by  far,  more 
knowledgeable  than  I  am.  But  there  should 
be  some  type  of  a  resolution  to  the  need 
for  facilities  on  a  short  term  basis  at  least. 
I  know  I  did  mention  to  you  at  one  time 
the  use  of  the  Steinberg  block.  You  made 
mention  that  the  amount  of  alterations  that 
would  be  required  to  make  it  usable  would 
be  extremely  expensive  and  it  wouldn't  really 
be  worth  its  while.  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  feel,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it's  a  long-term  solution.  We  have 
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a  site,  and  we  have  a  building  design.  We 
did  look  at  the  Steinberg  situation.  I  thought 
we  discussed  this  adequately  the  other  morn- 
ing. But  we  didn't  feel  it  was  an  adequate 
answer  to  the  requirements  in  Windsor  to 
rent  that  building  on  a  long-term  lease  and 
put  a  lot  of  money  into  alterations.  Then, 
of  course,  to  get  your  money's  worth  out 
of  those  alterations  you  have  to  stay  there 
for  a  number  of  years  and  it  sort  of  shoots 
down  any  possibility  of  ever  getting  our 
new,  proper  building. 

So  I'm  hoping  people  will  just  be  a  little 
patient  for  a  little  bit  longer  and  I'll  get  you 
your  new  building. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
I  will  agree  with  you  on  that  point,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  spend  a  fairly  sizeable 
amount  of  money  and  have  a  long-term  lease 
for  the  Steinberg  block.  I  would  think  if  you 
did  that,  then  the  chance  of  a  provincial 
public  building  ever  being  built  would  be 
very  small,  except  that  come  probably  June 
26,  there  may  be  a  change  in  government; 
then  the  priority  of  that  building  would  ac- 
celerate quite  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Don't  hold  your  breath. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It's  not  a  case  of  holding 
my  breath,  Mr.  Minister,  it  is  a  matter  of 
reality.  Even  the  member  from  Kirkland  Lake 
agrees  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Tell  us 
another  fairy  tale.  I  don't  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
minister's  attention,  or  ask  of  the  minister 
questions  concerning  the  Bronte  project. 
There  was  quite  a  series  of  press  releases  is- 
sued when  the  government  planned  develop- 
ing that  athletic  complex  at  Bronte.  I've 
noticed  in  your  estimate  book  that  you  have 
budgeted  for  $L3  million  for  the  project.  The 
total  project  is  estimated  to  cost  $34.7  million. 
When  you  are  anticipating  spending  $34  mil- 
lion, how  long  range  a  programme  are  you 
contemplating  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all  that  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  this  year's  budget  is  mainly  for  the 
architect's  fees  and  certain  initial  contracts 
for  site  servicing  and  bringing  sewer  and 
water  mains  to  the  site.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  region  of  Halton  called  tenders  on  a  con- 
tract last  week  for  the  extension  of  sewer  and 
water  mains  to  service  not  only  this  project 
but  stage  2  of  the  Bronte  Creek  Provincial 
Park.  That  is  where  we  have  a  cost-shared 
arrangement  between  the  ministry  and  the 
region. 


The  planners  are  working  on  this  particular 
project  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been 
for  many  months  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We 
anticipate  there  will  be  some  construction 
started  in  this  particular  year,  mainly  putting 
in  access  roads,  sewer  lines,  water  lines  and 
hydro  lines  to  the  site. 

The  overall  staging  of  the  project,  of 
course,  can  be  decided  as  we  go  along  from 
year  to  year,  but  I  would  anticipate  we  are 
talking  about  perhaps  a  10-year  project.  I 
would  be  very  surprised  if  that  project  is 
finished  in  10  years'  time— maybe  not  in  20— 
because  you  are  always  doing  something,  per- 
haps. I  think  the  basic  facilit>'  as  we  see  it 
is  probably  a  10-year  programme  with  phase 
1  perhaps  getting  under  construction  in  the 
wintertime  or  spring  of  next  year. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  So,  really,  when  you  are 
budgeting  for  $34  million  and  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  10-year  programme,  you  are 
talking— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  not  in  the  budget, 
that  is  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  estimates— you  are 
really  estimating  probably  $70  million  for  the 
completion  of  the  programme  if  you  are 
talking  of  a  10-year  programme,  with  in- 
flation the  way  it  is  going  on  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  One  never  knows.  Mr. 
Turner  may  get  inflation  completely  under 
control  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
should  start,  too,  and  try  to  do  the  same 
thing.  With  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  your 
budget,  you  haven't  done  too  much  to  at- 
tempt to  curtail  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  minister  to  what  extent  the  min- 
istry is  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  utilization  of  educa- 
tional facilities?  The  committee,  chaired  by 
the  most  capable  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Mcllveen),  who  is  in  the  Hotise  right  now, 
came  down  with  some  very  important  recom- 
mendations. I  know  the  good  member  for 
Oshawa  will  also  get  up  on  his  feet  and  try 
to  encourage  you  to  accept  those  recom- 
mendations over  which  you  have  some 
authority. 

The  ones  I  am  referring  to  are  recommen- 
dations No.  12  and  No.  13.  No.  12  is: 

The  government  of  Ontario  should  rec- 
ognize the  special  needs  of  the  physically 
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handicapped  through  the  incorporation  in 
the  Ontario  Building  Code  of  clauses  that 
would  ensure  access  to  and  enable  normal 
use  of  all  new  buildings. 

Naturally  you  have  responsibility  only  for 
those  buildings  in  your  field  of  responsibility 
and  you  can't  be  involved  with  others,  even 
though  you  could  encourage  other  com- 
munity buildings  to  fall  in  line. 
Recommendation  13  was: 

The  government  of  Ontario  should  pro- 
vide special  funds  to  school  boards  and 
municipalities  to  cover  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  improving  accessibility  to  existing 
public  buildings  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. The  physically  handicapped  should 
be  directly  involved  in  the  development  of 
proposed   changes. 

The  report  mentions  that  Bill  62,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  an  Ontario  Buildings  Code,  does 
not  contain  any  provisions  to  remedy  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  physically 
handicapped,  given  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
access  to  buildings  means  lack  of  access  to 
educational,  cultural,  recreational  and  social 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  The  com- 
mittee report  says  it: 

.  .  .  must  express  our  dissatisfaction  that 
nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  in  Ontario 
to  accommodate  these  special  needs.  En- 
suring greater  accessibility  in  the  provision 
of  new  buildings,  would  not,  we  have 
been  told,  increase  the  building  costs  sub- 
stantially, although  it  would  mean  some 
very  real  changes  in  the  design  of  new 
buildings.  We  feel  that  we  must  re- 
emphasize  the  need  to  include  certain 
features  in  the  design. 

Hon.  Mr,  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
member  saying  the  report  reads  that  nothing 
is  done  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  how  the 
chairman  ever  signed  that  report. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We'll  verify  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  would  like  the  minister  to  reply 
to  the  two  recommendations  submitted  in 
the  final  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
the  use  of  educational  facilities.  Now,  these 
don't  necessarily  deal  solely  with  educational 
facilities,  but  also  government  facilities.  For 
example,  there  are  certain  public  buildings 
in  which  the  handicapped  have  difficulty 
even  getting  in  or  out  of  washrooms,  let 
alone  being  able  to  manipulate  through 
doors,  and  so  forth.  The  recommendations  are 
extremely    meaningful.    We    are    excluding   a 


large  segment  of  our  society  who  are  handi- 
capped from  full  enjoyment  and  use  of  public 
buildings  by  not  following  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  minister  please 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr,  Snow:  Oh,  I  would  love  to 
reply,  because  it  is  a  lot  of  hogwash.  There 
is  absolutely  no  truth  in  your  suggestions 
that  this  is  not  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Ontario  government. 

First,  the  suggestion  that  we  pay  80  per 
cent  to  municipalities  doesn't  fall  within  my 
jurisdiction  whatsoever.  If  you  want  munici- 
pal grants,  you  would  have  to  speak  to  my 
colleague,  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough). 
But,  as  far  as  all  new  provincial  government 
buildings  are  concerned,  they  are  all  built 
with  the  handicapped  in  mind.  We  are  in- 
stalling wider  doors  than  normal  into  the 
buildings  and  washroom  facilities.  In  multi- 
sized  washrooms,  one  of  the  toilet  cubicles 
is  made,  I  think,  four  feet  wide  instead  of 
the  normal  three  feet,  with  a  three-foot 
door  instead  of  the  normal  two,  so  that  the 
wheelchair-type  invalid  can  manage  in  that 
washroom. 

I  know  in  the  Bronte  Creek  Provincial 
Park,  all  the  public  washrooms  have  added 
facilities  such  as  grab  bars  on  some  of  the 
toilet  facilities  and  grab  bars  on  at  least  one 
urinal  in  each  men's  washroom  to  assist  the 
handicapped.  It's  certainly  the  policy  of  my 
ministry  to  do  this. 

Also,  we  have  signs  in  certain  public 
buildings  showing  where  there  are  wheel- 
chair ramps,  and  so  on,  for  our  people  who 
have  to  use  wheelchairs  to  get  around.  This 
has  been  policy  for  many  years  as  far  as 
new  buildings  are  concerned. 

This  year,  we  have  $250,000  in  our  bud- 
get for  improvements  in  existing  older 
buildings  for  the  installation  of  ramps,  or 
any  type  of  facility  that  is  required  for  the 
handicapped.  Supplement  five  of  the  new 
Ontario  Building  Code  requires  that  all 
public  buildings,  whether  municipal  or 
privately  constructed,  must  be  built  accord- 
ing to  that  supplement.  To  my  knowledge 
that  Act  was  not  passed  when  that  report 
was  written.  When  did  that  report  come  out? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  February,  1975. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Then  the  Act  was  passed 
about  the  same  time,  I  guess.  I'm  not  just 
sure  of  the  date  of  the  regulations;  but  cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  my  ministry  is  concerned, 
and  with  the  buildings  under  my  control,  we 
are  taking  all  the  steps  you  have  suggested. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  If  you  are  doing  as  yx)u 
say,  Mr.  Minister,  I  commend  you  for  it.  But 
I  bring  this  to  your  attention  as  one  of  the 
recommendations  that  was  made  by  the  select 
committee.  We  travelled  f&irly  well  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Naturally,  it  was  some  years  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  you  got  outside  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No,  not  at  all.  We  didn't 
go  into  any  of  the  other  provinces  to  speak 
of.  We  saw  Ontario  itself  and  we  certainly 
saw  areas  in  which  the  handicapped  were 
really  not  made  welcome  as  a  result  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  facilities.  I  have  noticed 
changes  in  me  building  here  and  I  hope  you 
will  continue  the  programme  of  fixing  older 
public  buildings,  provincial  public  buildings 
especially,  to  make  them  more  accessible  to 
those  who  have  that  physical  handicap. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  or 
your  officials  write  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  pointing  out  what  you  have 
done  as  far  as  recommendations  12  and  13 
are  concerned.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection 
with  real  property  acquisition,  I  notice  that 
in  1973-1974,  about  $12  million  was  spent. 
In  1974-1975,  we  get  up  to  the  $63.5  million 
mark.  Now,  the  proposal  is  about  $39  mil- 
lion or  $40  million,  in  rough  figures,  to  be 
spent  this  year. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  real  property 
acquisition  is  a  good  policy  by  and  large,  if 
it's  meaningful.  I  often  near  people  com- 
plaining about  the  Davis  ditch  and  the  land 
acquired  for  the  Spadina  Expressway  and 
that  awful  waste  of  funds.  What  people  just 
forget  is  that  that  land  is  now  worth  three, 
four  times  what  it  was  when  it  was  first  ac- 
quired, and  that's  an  asset  in  the  hands  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

This  afternoon,  I  was  reminded  of  this 
when  the  minister  spoke  of  Stan  Randall  and 
his  occupation  of  that  building  I  asked  about. 
At  that  time,  he  was  in  charge  of  Ontario 
Housing.  He  made  a  big  armouncement  up  in 
Waterloo  about  the  great  city  he  was  going 
to  build  up  there  on  some  land  that  had 
been  acquired.  I  don't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  that  land  since.  I  presume  it  is  still 
there  being  farmed,  because  I  haven't  heard 
of  anv  great  building  on  it.  It  may  have 
startea.  The  land  acquired  at  that  time  by 
Ontario  Housing  is  now  a  very  great  asset. 
It  is  worth  many  times  the  money  that  went 
into  it. 


The  fact  is  that  it's  never  any  great  long- 
term  expenditure  as  such  when  a  province 
or  an  administration  buys  real  property.  But 
such  purchases  can  be  made,  of  course,  for 
various  purposes.  One  would  be  to  see  to  it  that 
houses  are  made  available  for  people  at  a 
lower  cost,  thereby  curbing  the  rising  cost  of 
housing  on  the  market.  If  it's  properly  done 
and  done  in  sufficient  quantities  involving 
key  pieces  of  land,  it  is  also  a  method  of 
curbing   wild  speculation  in  land. 

I  don't  suppose  this  government  has  that 
kind  of  policy  in  mind  just  at  this  moment. 
It  may  eventually  do  so.  I  would  recommend 
it  to  the  government. 

One  question  in  my  mind  this  afternoon 
is  what  acquisition  of  land  is  contemplated 
with  this  $40  million  being  spent  this  coming 
year?  It's  not  Ontario  Housing  land,  I  sup- 
pose, because  they  have  their  own  estimates. 
For  what  departments  is  this  land  being  ac- 
quired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  is  about  $10 
million  for  our  own  accommodation  plan- 
ning programme. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  province-wide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  I  am  sorry,  that  is 
in  the  capital  construction  programme,  so 
I  am  apparently  wrong  here.  I  knew  we  had 
$10  million,  but  that  is  under  item  2  of 
Vote  702.  There  is  $10  million  for  land 
acquisition.  That  is  land  that  we  buy  for 
new  building  sites.  That  will  be  to  buy  land 
for  projects  that  are  on  the  "C"  list,  because 
you  can't  really  start  designing  a  building 
until  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  put 
it.  You  have  to  buy  the  sites  about  three, 
four  or  five  years  ahead  of  time.  We  buy 
sites  sometimes— for  the  member  for  Wind- 
sor—further ahead  than  that;  there  are 
differences  in  the  sites  for  different  projects. 

Of  the  other  money,  the  $39  million,  $33 
million  is  for  parkway  belt  purchases  and 
$3  million  is  in  payments  on  buildings  we've 
bought  over  a  period  of  time.  We  bought  a 
number  of  courthouses  or  administration  of 
justice  facilities  from  the  counties  and  took 
over  the  debentures  on  those  particular  build- 
ings. We're  paying  those  debentures  over  a 
period  of  years  and  there's  about  $3  million 
for  these  payments,  either  debenture  pay- 
ments or  payments  to  the  counties.  That  is 
the  $36.5  million.  The  balance  of  the  $39 
million  is  the  administration,  wages,  salaries 
and  other  costs  involved. 

Mr.  Young:  So  it  is  mainly  the  parkway 
belt? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mainly  the  parkway  belt. 
We  are  also  acquiring  other  land  which  is 
not  in  these  estimates. 

We  acquire  all  the  land  for  Natural  Re- 
sources for  its  park  programmes.  The  money 
for  that  land  is  in  that  ministry's  estimates. 
We  do  the  acquisition  so  we  have  the  over- 
head, sort  of,  for  it. 

The  Edwardsburgh  site  for  the  industrial 
park  in  eastern  Ontario;  the  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  and  the  Cayuga  sites— there  is  $70 
million  or  $80  million  worth  of  land  there 
which  we  have  also  purchased;  but  not  using 
funds  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  or  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corp. 

Mr.  Young:  The  discussion  of  those  par- 
ticular projects  would  come  within  the  esti- 
mates of  those  ministers,  not  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  702  carried? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Just  one  final  point— I'm  prob- 
ably out  of  order  but  I'm  going  to  ask  it 
anyway.  Since  you  do  expend  funds  to  the 
extent  of  the  cost  of  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  particiilar  ministries,  are  you  actively  pur- 
suing the  purchase,  or  negotiating  the  pur- 
chase, of  70,000  acres  on  Manitoulin  Island 
from  Ontario  Paper  Co.?  It  is  something 
your  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Natiural 
Resources,  said  you  were  doing,  quite  assidu- 
ously I  suppose,  several  months  ago. 

Hon,  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  been  working 
on  that.  I  wouldn't  say  we've  been  actively 
negotiating  for  it  at  all.  We've  been  doing 
some  appraisal  work  on  land  on  Manitoulin 
Island,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  for 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  We  have 
no  instructions  yet  as  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  702  carried? 

Mr.  H.  Edighofler  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  find  out  what  the  leases  are  for 
the  two  buildings  used  for  OHIP  on  Over- 
lea  Blvd. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  What  did  you  want  to 
know? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  The  leases,  how  much 
per  annum? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  $5.25  per  sq  ft  for 
both  buildings. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  What  is  the  total  amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  can  get  you  that  in- 
formation if  you  want  to  wait  while  we 
look  it  up  now. 


Mr.  Edighoffer:  Is  it  $0.5  million  or  $1 
million  a  year  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  a  very  good  rate,  I'll 
tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  While  the  minister  is 
looking  that  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  ask 
a  question.  I  think  Bronte  Creek  Park  was 
mentioned  earlier  today.  Are  you  responsible 
for  any  money  spent  in  Bronte  Creek  Pro- 
vincial Park?  I  think  the  sports  complex  will 
be  under  your  ministry.  I  notice  here  that 
you're  responsible  for  architects'  fees;  you 
have  allowances  for  extras.  Will  your  ministry 
be  responsible  for  every  dollar  that  is  spent 
in  the  construction  of  that  park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No.  There  are  two  proj- 
ects side  by  side  at  Bronte  Creek  Park,  on 
two  different  sites.  The  sports  complex  will 
be  a  normal  capital  project  carried  out  by 
my  ministry  for  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreation. 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  de- 
velops its  ovm  parks  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. We  don't  go  out  and  build  barbecues 
and  picnic  benches  for  that  ministry.  Be- 
cause that  particular  park  has  fairly  per- 
manent-type structures  in  it,  more  so  than 
what  you  might  find  in  a  normal  park,  we 
have  been  carrying  out  certain^  work  for  the 
ministry  by  way  of  professional  advice  on 
calling  tenders  and  supervising  construction 
on  the  capital  projects  that  have  been  going 
on;  but  we  don't  have  any  money  in  our 
budget  for  those  projects.  The  payments 
for  them  are  made  out  of  moneys  that 
is  budgeted  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

We  are  doing  the  supervision  work  on 
some  of  the  major  construction  projects, 
bringing  in  sewers  and  watermains  to  the 
project  and  putting  in  the  roads  and  parking 
lots.  They're  building  the  model  farms  and 
the  picnic  areas  and  all  that.  The  normal 
park-type  development  is  being  done  by  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  The  paving  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  wotdd  be  paid  by  that  ministry 
would  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  all  paid  by  that  minis- 
try, but  the  tenders  for  putting  in  the  park- 
ing lots  and  that  sort  of  thing  were  called  by 
my  ministry.  The  funds  are  not  in  this  bud- 
get. We  requisition  the  funds  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources.  There  are  159,000 
sq   ft  in  one   building;    152,000  in   another. 

The  overall  rent,  as  I  see  it  here,  is  almost 
$1.5  million-that's  on  OHIP  at  Overlea 
Blvd.  about  which  you  inquired. 
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Mr.  EdighoflFer:  It  is  $1.5  million.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  asked  that  question  two 
years  ago  and  it  was  about  $1  million.  When 
was  the  new  lease  commenced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  advised  that  they're 
both  15-year  leases. 

Mr.  EdighofiFer:  They're  both  15-year 
leases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  One  is  159,856  sq  ft 
and  the  annual  rental  is  $764,764.  No.  7 
Overlea  is  152,389  sq  ft  for  an  annual  rental 
of  $817,616.  Those  rents  will  be  stable 
for  the  15-year  period,  with  the  exception  of 
the  escalation  cteuse  for  the  municipal  taxes 
and  the  services,  which  would  be  billed  to 
us  but  wouldn't  be  included  in  this  anyway; 
they  would  be  billed  extra  for  the  municipal 
taxes  over  and  above  the  base  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  702  carry? 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  is  just  one  question  on 
the  leasing  aspect  of  that  beautiful  complex 
we  opened  yesterday  at  Thunder  Bay.  Could 
you  give  me  the  rationale  behind  the  lease- 
back after  30  years  rather  than  an  outright 
purchase?  I  notice  that  on  many  occasions 
you  purchase  the  property  and  then  you  enter 
into  an  agreement  for  somebody  to  build  on 
it;  then  after  30  years  of  rent  you  acquire  the 
title  to  the  property.  What's  the  reason  for 
this?  Is  it  cheaper  to  do  it  that  way  than  it 
is  to  acquire  the  land,  which  in  many  cases 
you  have  already  done,  and  then  put  the 
building  up  yourselves  and  own  the  building 
—to  acquire  title  to  the  building  right  away 
rather  than  on  a  30-year  deal?  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  into  a  long  discussion,  but  what's 
the  rationale  behind  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  pretty  hard  to  tell  you 
without  a  long  dissertation.  If  we  had  suffi- 
cient capital  funds  available  to  the  ministry, 
then  we  would  build  the  building  on  a  capi- 
tal contract  basis.  We  own  a  lot  of  buildings 
around  the  province.  We  lease  a  lot  of  space. 
In  these  particular  cases  where  we  do  enter 
into  a  leaseback,  it's  sort  of  a  way  of  not 
paying  rent  forever  and  never  having  any- 
thing. 

We  could  not  get  enough  capital  funds 
approved  in  our  budget  to  build  that  build- 
ing, which  would  have  been  $3.5  million  or 
something  like  that.  So  we  buy  the  site,  we 
own  the  site,  and  we  arrange  to  have  the 
building  built  on  a  leaseback;  so  that  we 
are  i>aying  for  the  building  as  we  use  it 
over  30  years,  whereas  if  we  had  leased 
space  in  somebody  else's  building,  we  would 
have  paid  almost  the  same  rent  and  at  the 


end  of  30  years  we  would  still  be  paying 
rent.  This  way,  at  the  end  of  30  years,  we 
own   the   building. 

It  is  basically  a  method  of  financing  to 
level  out  your  budgeting  so  that  you  pay 
for  the  facility  as  you  use  it  rather  than 
paying  for  it  all  in  one  year  and  writing  it 
off. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  I  ask  a  further  ques- 
tion on  that,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  presume  the 
company  which  builds  the  building  under 
the  leaseback  agreement  has  to  raise  funds 
some  place.  I  suppose  some  of  them  go  to 
the  private  market  for  that  capital,  but  many 
of  them  must  go  to  CMHC  for  it.  Couldn't 
it  be  that  none  of  them  go  to  CMHC  at  all? 
GMHC  cuts  off  that  kind  of  thing. 

It  just  occurred  to  me  that  if  they  go  to 
CMHC,  you  could  go  to  CMHC;  or  a  gov- 
ernment like  Ontario,  with  its  credit,  certainly 
could  go  to  the  private  market  and  borrow 
as  readily  as  or  more  readily  than  a  private 
corporation,  provided  the  desire  was  there 
for  it.  In  the  long  run  the  building  would 
likely  be  cheaper  to  the  public  than  it  is 
under  the  leaseback  arrangement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  I  could  argue  that 
both  ways,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  no,  we  can't  go  to  CMHC, 
and  neither  can  the  builder.  CMHC  only 
loan  on  housing  accommodation;  they  don't 
loan  on  office  buildings  or  anything  else  that 
way. 

Naturally,  the  contractor  who  builds  the 
building  for  us  has  to  go  to  a  mortgage 
company,  a  life  insurance  company  or  a 
trust  company  to  borrow  the  funds.  I  forget 
the  other  part  of  your  question. 

Certainly,  if  the  Treasurer  and  cabinet 
ini  their  wisdom  could  give  us  the  necessary 
funds,  we  would  do  this.  To  me,  it  is  not 
quite  as  good  as  building  your  own  build- 
ings. But  it  is  better  than  just  straight  leas- 
ing and  never  owning.  It  is  kind  of  in  the 
middle.  We  put  out  some  money  for  the 
site  and  then  pay  for  the  building  over  a 
period  of  years. 

The  federal  government  are  doing  this 
now;  I  understand  they  are  working  on  pro- 
posals for  a  huge  building,  a  $50-million 
building  in  Ottawa,  on  a  leaseback  basis 
such  as  this.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  paper 
about  it,  and  the  way  the  minister  was  ex- 
plaining it,  rather  than  have  this  $50-million 
bulge  in  their  capital  programme  they  are 
leasing  this  building  and  paying  for  it  over 
the   period  of  years. 
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We  have  a  capital  programme.  If  you 
watch  it,  it  keeps  going  up  a  Uttle  bit  each 
year,  but  it  is  used  basically  to  do  special- 
purpose  facilities;  and  if  we  don't  put  up 
some  additional  facilities  in  some  way,  we 
are  just  getting  fvuther  and  further  behind. 

Mr.  Young:  But  1  suppose  the  same 
amount  of  money  or  more  money  is  paid 
over  a  period  of  30,  40  or  50  years,  and 
there  is  the  question  of  where  the  bulge 
comes  in  that  increase  of  expenditure.  It  is, 
I  suppose,  a  matter  of  policy  for  government 
as  to  which  way  they  want  to  do  it.  And  it 
does  save,  as  you  say,  the  raising  of  capital 
funds  by  governments.  But  that  same  capital 
funds  has  to  be  raised  by  somebody  in  so- 
ciety, so  that  the  total  society  pays  the  bill 
in  any  case. 

It  just  would  seem  the  sensible  thing  to 
do,  for  us,  as  a  province,  to  raise  the  capital 
money,  just  as  the  other  fellow  ihas  to,  and 
be  through  wath  that  kind  of  thing;  then 
the  bulge  is  there  and  it  continues  over  a 
period  of  time,  instead  of  building  up  over 
the  next  few  decades. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Shall   vote   702   csarry? 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  advisory  services  do  you 
purchase  for  a  little  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars? It  is  a  brand-new  activity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  would  be  appraisals 
mainly  and  that  type  of  outside  service.  When 
we  are  buying  land,  we  will  do  one  appraisal 
with  the  internal  appraisers  on  oiu"  staff  and 
we  will  have  one  independent  appraisal 
firm  do  an  appraisal.  It  is  for  that  type  of 
service. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  does  it  show  up  as  a 
new   activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  for  services  we  have 
always  had  in  some  measure,  but  because  of 
the  amount  that  we  are  doing  now— with 
buying  these  new  townsites  and  new  land 
for  the  parkway  belt  and  for  Hydro— we  felt 
it  was  a  significant  enough  item  that  it  should 
be  set  out  by  itself. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  So  actually  the  money  which  is 
for  the  townsites  appears  here,  but  the  actual 
purchase  price  appears  in  the  other  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  702  carry? 
Vote  702  agreed  to. 
On  vote  703: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments?  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerwille. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  min- 
ister about  the  amount  of  funds  he  has  al- 
located for  making  provincial  buildings  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped  in  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago 
it's  $250,000  for  a  special  programme  this 
year. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Do  you  have  it  listed  with 
certain  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No.  It  is  just  $250,000 
and  whichever  building  you  think  needs  it 
more  you  will  spend  the  funds  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  would  do  this  on  a 
staged  programme.  If  certain  alterations  were 
being  done  to  a  building,  modernizations 
being  carried  out,  we  will  try  and  do  this 
work  wherever  possible.  We  have  never  had 
a  separate  programme.  Although  we  have 
been  putting  in  ramps  and  doing  certain 
things  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  we  never  had  a 
fixed  amount  of  money  set  aside  which  the 
property  management  branch  could  use  for 
this  type  of  work.  This  year  when  we  went 
to  Management  Board  we  asked  for  and 
received  this  $250,000  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  I  ask,  in  connection  with 
the  repairs,  operation  and  maintenance  and 
tenant  alterations,  $54  million;  could  the 
minister  give  us  some  idea  what  portion  of 
this  work  is  now  done  by  his  own  staflF  and 
what  portion  is  contracted  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Off  the  cuff,  I  would  say 
we  probably  do  90  per  cent  of  it  by  contract, 
but  it  might  be  a  little  bit  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  703  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Just  a  moment.  In  the  total 
operation,  on  page  G45  of  the  estimates 
book,  services  is  $27,000,800.  That  is  mainly 
the  contracts  for  services. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  the  $16  million  would  be 
part  of  your  owm  repair  services?  Part  of  the 
$16  million  would  be  for  your  own  repair 
and  maintenance  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  that  would  be  for  the 
general  upkeep  programme;  all  our  main- 
tenance staff,  our  supervisors,  our  district 
offices,  regional  offices,  safety  supervisors.  We 
inspect  all  the  buildings  to  make  sure  that 
fire  extinguishers  are  full  and  make  sure  the 
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contractors  to  whom  we  contract  the  floor 
cleaning  are  doing  the  proper  job;  and  doing 
alterations  for  the  client  ministries,  for  parti- 
tions and  moving  furniture.  AU  the  things 
you  see  the  staff  doing  around  this  building, 
we  are  doing  all  over  the  province.  Most  of 
the  actual  cleaning  and  so  on  is  done  by 
contracting  it  out.  We  have  very  few,  by 
actual  comparison,  tradesmen  on  our  own 
staff  now.  As  far  as  plumbers  and  bricklayers 
and  carpenters  and  painters  are  concerned, 
most  of  that  is  tendered  and  contracted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  suppose  this  would  be  the 
item  where  we  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  look  after  the  building  and  look 
after  our  needs,  if  we  have  a  problem,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  wing,  where  the  mem- 
bers are  concerned  about  it.  I  would  like  to 
say  the  members  of  your  staff  who  are  re- 
sponsible for,  I  suppose,  catering  to  our 
whims  and  looking  after  the  comforts  and 
the  amenities  that  we  think  we  should  have 
there,  should  be  commended  for  the  good 
job  they  do. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  mention  that  if  you 
go  up  to  the  third  floor  we  have  quite  a 
dedicated  band  of  people  working  up  there  in 
the  Hansard  office.  They  work  long  and  hard 
and  well  into  the  night  when  we  decide  to 
hold  forth  until  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
If  you  go  into  those  offices— and  I  am  sure 
you  do  from  time  to  time— you  must  ap- 
preciate and  recognize  that  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  are  much  less  than 
ideal. 

Have  you  anything  in  mind  to  air-condition 
that  place  and  maJce  things  a  little  more 
tolerable  and  a  little  more  hvable  for  a 
group  of  people  who  are  indispensable;  a 
group  of  people  that  we  can't  do  without? 
We  call  upon  them  to  work  around  the 
clock  on  isolated  instances,  and  they  do  so, 
and  under  some  pretty  adverse  conditions. 
What  have  you  got  in  the  works  for  that 
group  of  offices  up  there  and  how  soon  are 
you    going   to   get    on   with   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  up  in 
that  area.  Certainly,  as  far  as  acoustics  are 
concerned,  we  have  carpeted  all  those  areas, 
and  so  on. 

We  have  a  plan,  of  course,  for  the  total 
air-conditioning  of  this  whole  building.  The 
design  is  done  and  some  of  the  work  is 
done,  but  because  of  budget  restrictions  we 
have  not  been  able  to  proceed  with  the 
total  air-conditioning.  Of  course,  along  with 


air-conditioning  a  great  many  other  things 
have  to  be  done.  This  past  year  we  have 
put  in  a  considerable  number  of  temporary 
or  window-type  air-conditioning  units— I  think 
$20,000  or  $25,000  worth. 

I  must  say  I  haven't  been  in  the  Hansard 
office  recently,  but  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  some  in  there.  It  is  not  proper  air- 
conditioning,  but  we  just  have  other  pri- 
orities higher  than  the  very  expensive  item 
it  will  be  to  air-condition  this  particular 
building. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  it  on  your  list?  You  refer 
to  the   B   and  C   list— is   it  on  the  list? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:   It  got  cut  off  last  year. 
Vote  703  agreed  to. 
On    vote    704: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  704,  and  in  view  of 
the  complexity  and  the  length  of  the  number 
of  items  included,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
deal  with  vote  704  item  by  item.  Are  there 
any  comments   on  item   1? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  there  anything  in  there  that 
has  been  transferred,  so  that  we  don't  get 
off  the  track?  Is  everything  that  is  itemized 
on  vote  704  actually  within  this  ministry, 
or  have  any  of  those  responsibilities  been 
switched  over  to  the  Speaker's  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Not  in  total;  parts  of 
them.  We  used  to  do  some  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  still  do  the  purchasing  for  the 
Speaker's  office,  but  at  their  request.  I  mean, 
if  the  Office  of  the  Assembly  wants  10  new 
typewriters,  they  don't  go  out  looking  for 
prices.  They  contact  supply  services,  who 
will   buy   them,   but   using   their  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions on  any  item  and  if  so,  which  one? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Item  2,  supply  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  1  will  carry  then? 
Item   1  agreed  to. 

Item  2,  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
minister  what  the  guidelines  are  concerning 
the  hospitality  fund.  Who  makes  the 
decision— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That's  item  13;  but  it 
doesn't  matter  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  should  save 
that. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Item  13— well,  I  asked 
about  that  earlier  in  the  estimates  and  I  was 
told  item  2.  I  will  delay  it  until  13  if  that's 
the  wish. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chairman  will  recog- 
nize you  when  we  reach  item  13.  Any 
further  comments  on  any  other  item,  and  if 
so,  which  ones? 

I  Mr.  Ruston:  Item  4. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Item  4.  Items  2  and  3 
HI  carry?  Items  2  and  3  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Ruston:  Item  4,  Mr,  Chairman.  What's 
e  main  operation  of  the  collection  services? 
Do  you  do  that  for  other  ministries  besides 
your  own? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  For  other  ministries, 
basically  we  run  a  central  collection  service 
and  we  do  it  for  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Treasury,  Revenue  and  Agriculture  and  Food. 
Some  loans  are  made  and  the  people  don't 
pay,  and  somebody  has  to  follow  them  up— 
so  we  do  it.  We  become  very  unpopular 
with  some  people,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
be  popular  and  be  a  bill  collector. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments  on  items  4, 
5  or  6? 

Mr.   B.   Newman:   Under  item  5. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  4  carry  then? 
Item  4  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  5,  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Does  the  ministry  use 
retreading  services  in  an  attempt  to  save 
funds,  rather  than  buying  new  tires?  I  have 
noticed  in  the  United  States  that  rather  than 
going  into  the  replacement  of  tires,  they  have 
the  tires  on  vehicles  retreaded.  It  has  meant 
a  saving  of  approximately  50  per  cent  as  far 
as  tire  bills  on  government  vehicles  are  con- 
cerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  don't  operate  a  great 
many  vehicles.  Actually,  I  am  not  really 
aware  of  whether  we  do  retreading  or  not. 
I,  personally,  always  found  it  in  my  own 
business  kind  of  doubtful  as  to  whether  it 
paid  or  not.  We  do  buy  tires  from  a  straight 
economic  point  of  view.  I  think  we  buy  tires 
in  bulk.  We  buy  in  quantity  and  we  would 
buy  at  a  pretty  good  discount,  which  may 
make  it  less  economical  for  us  to  do  retread- 
ing than  it  would  for  a  private  individual. 
As  I  say,  it  is  not  a  big  item  with  us  because 
we  don't  have  a  big  fleet  of  vehicles,  such  as, 


for  instance,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  We  just  have  trucks 
that  run  around  with  the  mail  and  move  a 
bit  of  furniture  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  the  article  from 
which  I  got  my  information,  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  comtment  is  that  98  per  cent  of  the 
world's  leading  airlines  are  using  quality 
retreads.  Likewise,  98  per  cent  of  govern- 
ment vehicles  are  using  retreads.  There  must 
be  some  reason  why  they  are  doing  it. 
Naturally  they  are  not  retreading  tires  that 
should  not  be,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  substan- 
tial saving  to  our  neighbours  to  the  south  of 
us.  Would  the  minister  look  into  that  and 
see  if  there  are  some  savings? 

Hon,  Mr.  Snow:  I  certainly  will  go  along 
with  the  hon.  member  on  the  airlines.  I 
happen  to  know  the  economies  are  somewhat 
different  in  aircraft  tires  because  the  treads 
are  biu-nt  off  pretty  quickly.  But  I  will  look 
into  it.  If  we  are  not  doing  it  and  if  there  are 
any  economies  to  be  made  or  there  is  energy 
to  be  saved,  or  there  are  raw  materials  to  be 
saved,  then  we  should  be  doing  it. 

Mr,  B.  Newman:  Just  to  carry  on  for  a 
moment  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  minister.  They 
say  that  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  tire  is 
the  casing.  Where  the  casing  is  still  satis- 
factory, then  it  certainly  sounds  logical  that 
the  tire  should  be  retreaded.  They  also  say 
it  takes  4^  fewer  gallons  of  crude  oil  to 
retread  a  tire  than  to  manufacture  a  new  one. 
So,  if  we  are  looking  at  this  from  an  energy 
shortage  viewpoint,  it  makes  good  sense  to 
retread, 

Hon,  Mr.  Snow:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments 
on  items  5,  6,  or  7?  Carried. 

Any  other  comments  on  any  item,  and  if 
so,  which  ones? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  got  something  on  tele- 
communications. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Anything   before   item    10? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wanted  item  8,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  8.  The  hon,  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
minister  if  the  government  is  going  to  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  pension  escalations  to 
those  who  have  retired,  giving  them  a  cost 
of  living  increase? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  policy  will  be  an- 
nounced in  due  course. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  on  item  10.  We  assume  that 
8  and  9  have  been  carried. 

Mr.  Stokes:  On  telecommunications  you 
have  got  $6.2  million.  You  actually  spend 
$8.2  million  and  you  recover  close  to  $2 
million  from  other  ministries.  Can  the 
minister  give  me  a  breakdown  on  the 
amount  that  he  spends  on  telecommunica- 
tions, because  the  greatest  amount  of  it  is 
for  Transportation  and  Communications.  Is 
this  all  for  the  telephone  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That's  the  Bell  Telephone 
biU. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Those  are  the  Bell  Telephone 
bills?  Could  the  minister  give  me  some 
idea  of  how  much  that  is  in  terms  of  minis- 
tries or  members?  I  notice  mine  could  run 
up  as  high  as  $200  every  month,  depending 
on  the  frequency  with  which  I  use  it.  Where 
is  most  of  the  money  being  spent?  Is  it  from 
one  agency  or  one  ministry  rather  than  an- 
other? Are  we  getting  value  for  our  money 
or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  as  far  as  your 
own  bill  is  concerned,  members'  accounts  are 
now  handled  by  the  Speaker's  office.  This  is  a 
general  telecommunications  cost  for  the  over- 
all government  operation  and  a  big  portion 
of  the  cost  is  for  the  rental  of  the  Centrex 
intercity  lines,  the  system  of  lines  we  have 
into  every  place  in  the  province  where  it  is 
economical  to  have  these  lines.  We  rent  these 
lines.  Then  there  are  normal  long-distance 
calls  and  the  normal  service  charge  you  have 
for  every  telephone  which  sits  on  a  desk.  I 
presume  also  in  here  is  a  limited  amount  of 
teletype  communications  as  well. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  realize  it  is  not  feasible  to 
put  a  government  line  into  every  place  in 
Ontario.  I  have  the  largest  riding.  It  is 
114,860  square  miles  and  there  is  no  govern- 
ment line  in  it,  with  one  exception.  I  can't 
use  it  but  there  is  some  kind  of  telecommuni- 
cations or  telephone  hookup  by  which  On- 
tario Hydro  personnel  can  phone  back  and 
forth.  I  suppose  Ontario  Hydro  pays  so  much 
for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Hydro  has  its  own  micro- 
wave system. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  there  any  way  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  such  as  myself  could 
hook  on  to  that?  I  could  save  you  some 
money.  If  I  could  have  access  to  the  areas 


served  by  that  system  it  would  save  you  some 
money  because  every  time  I  phone  out  of  or 
into  my  riding,  regardless  of  where  I  am  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  it  has  to  be  by  way 
of  a  credit  card  call.  Is  there  any  way  that 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  mem- 
bers such  as  myself?  I  doubt  very  much  if 
there  is  any  area  in  the  riding  of  my  colleague 
from  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier)  where  he  has  ac- 
cess to  this.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you 
could  eflFect  some  kind  of  a  hookup  or  a  sort 
of  lease  arrangement  or  some  reciprocal 
agreement  by  which  members  such  as  myself 
coidd  use  that  and  we  could  save  some 
money  in  the  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Of  course,  if  it  was 
economic  to  put  a  direct  line  into  your 
riding,  we  would  do  it.  We  monitor  very 
closely  the  amount  of  costs  for  long-distance 
calls  into  the  diflFerent  areas.  When  the  lines 
we  have  into  certain  areas  get  overloaded  and 
people  can't  get  them  and  start  making  direct 
calls,  we  update  and  put  in  extra  lines  into 
those  particular  areas.  We  are  reviewing  this 
continually. 

I  would  have  to  look  into  that  aspect  of 
the  Ontario  Hydro  line.  They  do  have  some 
type  of  microwave  communication  system  of 
their  own.  They  have  microwave  towers  at 
their  transformer  stations,  switching  stations 
and  generating  stations.  I  think  these  are 
used  for  remote  control  of  some  of  the 
switches  and  facilities  as  well  as  communica- 
tions. I  don't  know  what  the  complications 
would  be. 

I  know  the  federal  government  has  a 
similar  setup  of  trunk  lines  across  the  coun- 
try, too.  We  did  look  into  some  type  of  co- 
operative network  with  the  federal  people  a 
couple  of  years  ago  but  it  was  not  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Under 
this  telecommimications  subvote  I  have  a  few 
questions  on  the  Centrex  system.  As  I  under- 
stand it— perhaps  the  minister  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong  but  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am 
right  here— the  Centrex  system  with  the  gov- 
ernment lines  and  so  on  is  a  rented  system 
so  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  often 
you  use  that.  There  is  no  per-telephone  call 
charge  when  you  use  that  system.  Is  that 
correct?  All  right. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  the  personnel  on 
the  switchboard  of  that  Centrex  system  have 
always  given  very  good  service.  But  they  are 
operating  under  a  rule,  which  most  of  the 
time  they  enforce,  which  means  if  I  want  to 
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make  a  call  to  a  location  which  does  not  have 
a  line  and  I  am  not  phoning  from  my  office, 
I  cannot  phone  the  switchboard  and  have  the 
switchboard  connect  me  to  the  long-distance 
operator  in  the  nearest  location,  and  then 
make  only  the  long-distance  call  from  the 
nearest  location  to  the  town  to  which  I  want 
to  make  the  call.  They  cut  me  off  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Sure  you  can.  There  is  no 
problem  at  all. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  cut  me  off  last  night, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  arrived  at  the  airport  in  ad- 
vance of  my  plane's  departure  time.  I  made 
several  calls  to  Windsor  by  phoning  the 
Queen's  Park  switchboard  to  coimect  me 
directly.  I  had  one  call  to  make  to  a  student 
in  Detroit  who  has  a  student  grant  loan 
problem  in  Ontario.  They  would  not  connect 
me  to  the  long-distance  operator  in  Windsor 
using  the  government  line,  so  that  the  long- 
distance charge  would  only  be  from  Wind- 
sor to  Detroit.  Rather,  I  had  to  make  the 
long-distance  call  from  Toronto  to  Detroit. 
That  was  at  considerably  more  expense. 

It  was  clearly  outside  working  hours.  I 
could  never  understand  why  this  sort  of  rule 
is  in  effect.  I  can  see  it  inside  working  hours 
because  it  ties  up  two  of  your  lines— from 
the  location  you're  phoning,  if  it's  outside 
Toronto,  into  Toronto,  and  then  from  the 
Toronto  line  out.  But  after  working  hours  I 
cannot  see  why  the  system  of  phoning  on 
the  government  line  to  the  nearest  location, 
and  using  only  the  long-distance  charge  from 
that  small  point,  is  not  possible. 

From  time  to  time  I  try  it  and  its  goes 
through.  Most  of  the  times  when  I  try,  they 
say,  "No,  that  cannot  be  done." 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  know  it  can  be  done. 
Sometimes  it  does  tie  up  the  lines.  I've  had 
arguments  from  my  staff  that  it  proves  to  be 
less  economical  than  using  the  card  direct. 
On  incoming  calls  it's  somewhat  different. 

If  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  wants  to 
phone  Toronto  from  his  riding,  rather  than 


phone  to  Toronto  direct  from  Schreiber,  or 
wherever  he  lives,  he  can  phone  from 
Schreiber  to  the  Thunder  Bay  number  and 
then  he  just  has  a  call  from  Thunder  Bay. 
He  can  use  the  trunk  lines. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That's  the  way  you  work  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  If  it  works  in  that  direction, 
what  about  the  other? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  certainly  works  in  this 
direction.  It  will  work  in  the  other  direction, 
too,  but  sometimes  we  seem  to  run  into 
problems  with  communications,  t  know  the 
hon.  member  for  Simcoe  Centre,  North,  East, 
South— 

An  hon.  member:  East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —Simcoe  East  (Mr.  G.  E. 
Smith)  was  having  a  similar  problem.  He 
brought  it  to  my  attention  by  way  of  a  letter 
a  month  or  two  ago.  We're  trying  to  see  if 
there  is  some  way  we  can  have  this  arrange- 
ment for  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  It 
wouldn't  be  possible  to  have  it  overall;  it 
would  just  overtax  the  lines. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  strikes  me  that  it  would 
be  saving  money.  If  it's  allowed  outside  the 
working  hours  of  the  government,  when  the 
lines  are  less  busy,  and  can  be  done,  it  is 
certainly  saving  money  for  the  government 
to  use  the  rented  line  for  which  there  is  a 
fixed  charge,  rather  than  the  long-distanee 
charge. 

Sometimes  you're  not  queried  on  it. 
Other  times  the  staff  have  told  me  it  is  not 
allowed.  "We  are  not  allowed  to  do  that." 
They  have  a  directive  which  doesn't  allow 
them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  item  10? 

Yes.  We  wall  resume  at  8  o'clock. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

(concluded) 

On  vote  704: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  House  rose  at 
6  o'clock  we  were  discussing  vote  704,  item 
10.  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  minister  what  was  the  reason- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  On  a  point 
of  order,  there's  no  quoriun,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Moimtain):  Two 
NDP. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We've  got  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five— and  I'll  include  you  by  gratuity- 
six  Conservatives  in  the  House. 


Mr.    B.    Gilbertson    (Algoma); 
NDP. 


And    two 


Mr.  Lawlor:  You  are  supposed,  according 
to  the  Bible,  the  Talmud  of  this  place,  to 
produce  15  members.  I  want  some  warm 
bodies. 

Mr.   Gilbertson:    Mr.    Chairman,   let   it    go 
on  the  record,  he  is  so  quick  to  call- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  care  if  they  are  warm 
or  not. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Do  you  have  to  be  that 
hard  on  me? 

Mr.   Lawlor:    Get   your  members   in   here. 

The  chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  I  see  a  quorum,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre   will   continue. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  some  guides 
from  the  riding  of  York  Centre  who  are  in 
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the  east  gallery.  I  hope  all  the  members  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  them  to  this  well-filled 
assembly  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  to  let  us 
know  why  it  is  there  is  an  increase  of  some 
30  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  telecommimications 
this  year  over  the  previous  year?  It's  up 
from  $4.7  million  to  $6.2  million  whereas  in 
past  years  the  increase  has  been  about  10 
per  cent. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Govenmient 
Services):  There  are  several  reasons  why 
there  is  an  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  Annual 
salary  increases  are,  of  course,  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  percentage  of  your 
total  telecommunications  bill  is  for  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  it  here.  It  is 
$760,000. 

Mr.  Deacon:  So  a  pretty  small  part  of  it 
can  be  salaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  10  per  cent,  and 
when  you  add  the  employee  benefits  it's  over 
10  per  cent.  The  inflation  factor  on  ma- 
terials service  is  another.  The  Bell  Tele- 
phcHie  increase  is,  of  course,  the  largest. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What's  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  Bell  Telephone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  About  six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It's  a  long  way  from  the  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  increase  all  across  lihe 
board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Centralization  of  services 
in  the  newly-occupied  government  buildings 
increases  our  costs  but  reduces  the  charge- 
back to  the  ministries,  I  believe.  This  has 
overall  savings  to  the  government  by  red^uc- 
ing  telephone  costs  in  general.  Considerable 
funds  were  included  for  the  expansion  of 
the  intercity  network,  adding  a  lot  of  addi- 
tional lines  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  would  be  the  increase 
due  to  the  intercity  network— the  actual  dol- 
lar increase  in  this  budget  increase  of  $1.5 
million?  How  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease   in    the    government    network?    As    I 
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remember,   it   was   two   years    ago   that   we 
had  the  new  telephone  system  put  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  are  a  long  way  ofiF, 
I'm  sure.  Your  memory  is  ,not  very  good. 
But  the  number  of  intercity  lines  was  in- 
creased from  205  to  305  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Deacon:  And  what  is  the  cost  of  that? 
What  is  the  actual  increase  in  Bell  Telephone 
bills? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  nvunber  of  telephone 
sets  increased  from  20,200  to  23,500.  The 
number  of  locals  on  the  Toronto  Centrex 
system  went  up  from  8,175  to  9,900. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It  certainly  doesn't  show 
that  the  civil  service  is  being  held  at  an  even 
keel,  does  it?  It  shows  a  pretty  sharp  in- 
crease, despite  what  was  said  in  the  budget 
about  a   decrease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  that  necessarily  indicates  any  increase 
in  the  civil  service.  Perhaps  a  number  of  sets 
might  have- 
Mr.  Deacon:  You  quoted  a  15  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  sets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  I  didn't  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Deacon:   I  thought  20,000  to  23,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  you  want  to  talk,  stand 
up. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  thought  the  minister  said 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  sets  had  gone 
from  20,000  to  23,000,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  it.  The  number  of  tie-lines 
had  gone  away  up,  because  the  minister's 
studies  had  indicated  that  by  increasing 
these  tie-lines  we  were  going  to  save  money. 
It  just  seems  to  me  this  30  per  cent  increase 
that  we're  talking  about  this  year  is  away 
out  of  line  with  the  actual  increase  in  costs 
anywhere  else.  We  just  can't  seem  to  get  an 
explanation  from  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  haven't  got  the  dollar 
figure  available  right  at  my  fingertips  but  the 
number  of  lines  did  increase  from  205  to 
305.  That  is  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  lines.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  is  a  major  part  of  our  overall  telephone 
expense.  There  are  additional  sets,  but  I 
don't  know  how  that  relates  to  the  number 
of  public  servants  within  the  province, 

I  do  know  the  complement  figures  that  have 
been  given  and  the  projections  that  have 
been  given.  Certainly  as  far  as  our  ministry 


is  concerned,  those  guidelines  are  being 
lived  with.  We  must  take  all  the  things  into 
consideration— the  increase  in  Bell  Telephone^ 
accounts  and  the  additional  lines. 

We  went  outside  the  province  for  the  first 
time  with  a  tie-line  to  Montreal  because,  as 
our  studies  showed,  the  number  of  calls 
being  made  to  the  Montreal  area  warranted 
a  tie-line,  and  maybe  more  than  one  line. 
I'm  not  sure  how  many  we  have  into  Mont- 
real. We  have  added  numerous  lines  to  the 
busy  centres  like  Ottawa,  Thunder  Bay  and 
so  on.  There  have  been  a  few  tie-lines  cut 
off  from  my  own  area.  We  used  to  have 
four  or  five  lines  into  Oakville  and  they  are 
no  longer  required  because  of  the  direct 
dialing.  We  put  lines  into  Samia  this  year 
too,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Maybe  there  is  a  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  I'm  not  giving  a  fair 
appraisal  of  this.  Do  the  bills  for  long- 
distance telephone  normally  go  into  each 
department  and  are  they  charged  through 
there  and,  therefore,  the  whole  burden  of 
this  increase  is  shown  in  this  side,  while 
there  would  probably  be  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  various  ministries?  Is  that  the 
way  it  works  out?  This  $6  million  doesn't 
include  all  that  Bell  Telephone  charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  it  doesn't. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Perhaps  you  could  give  me 
the  actual  increase  in  cost  represented  by 
this  increase  in  tie-lines  from  205  to  300  or 
whatever  it  is.  This  might  be  a  good  part 
of  that  $1.5  million  increase,  whereas  by 
doing  this  you  have  perhaps  really  decreased 
the  cost  of  telephone  service  to  the 
ministries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  I  stated  earlier  that, 
although  the  cost  increased  to  us,  the  cost 
decreased  to  the  other  ministries.  Because 
the  tie-lines  are  charged  into  our  general 
communications  account,  the  long-distance 
savings  would  show  up  in  the  cost  to  the 
other  ministries. 

Mr.  Deacon:  You  don't  know  how  much 
the  increase  in  tie-line  costs  is,  do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No.  I  can  get  you  that 
information  afterwards  but  I  don't  have  it 
immediately  available. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Thank  you,  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  item  10? 

Is  there  any  other  discussion  before  item 
13? 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Item  12. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  had 
something  on  item  10. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  on  item  10. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes.  Regarding  the  lines  to  the 
Waterloo  region  area,  the  minister  reported 
to  me  some  time  ago  that  they  were  doing 
a  study  on  them  as  to  the  frequency  of  use. 
I  would  like  to  inform  him  that  as  a  mem- 
ber I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  those 
lines  except  after  Queen's  Park  office  hours 
close  at  4:30. 

The  number  has  not  been  changed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  and  everybody 
in  the  region  must  be  using  it.  Since  regional 
government  has  come  into  that  area,  the 
traffic  between  there  and  Toronto,  probably 
in  the  direction  from  Toronto  to  the  region, 
must  be  tying  up  that  line  a  great  deal  of 
the   time. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  has  ever 
thought  of  providing  a  separate  direct  line 
for  the  use  of,  say,  three  or  four  members 
representing  one  area  in  communities  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  What  makes  you  think 
that  would  be  available  then? 

Mr.  Good:  Pardon?  Well,  then  the  mem- 
bers could  argue  it  out  among  themselves 
if  they  think  somebody  is  monopolizing  the 
line.  But  this  way  you  have  got  everybody 
from  every  government  office,  including  all 
of  the  regional  government  officers  and  all 
the  area  government  offices. 

I  think  you  did  inform  me  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  to  seven  lines,  I  believe, 
into  Preston,  which  covers  most  of  the  region 
toll-free.  But  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  direct-line  numbers  during  office 
hours  from  Waterloo  region  to  Toronto.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  minister  did,  in  fact, 
monitor  the  service  on  that  line  and  what 
the  results  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  have  those  spe- 
cific results.  I  do  know  we  are  monitoring 
those  lines  continuously,  and  also  monitoring 
the  number  of  long-distance  calls  made  in 
addition  to  the  lines.  I  know  myself  the 
odd  time  you  get  frustrated,  you  can't  get 
through  on  a  fine,  you  have  to  leave  the 
office,  you  have  to  get  somebody  so  you  dial 
direct.  I  do  it  very  seldom,  but  I  find  myself 
doing  it  the  odd  time, 

Mr.  Good:  Then  you  should  use  your 
credit  card. 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Sometimes  you  use  those 
lines  and  you  have  little  or  no  problem 
whatsoever,  then  all  of  a  sudden  you  seem 
to  hit  a  spell  when,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
try,  you  can't  get  the  lines.  I  noticed  after 
office  hours  I  have  difficulty  getting  a  tie- 
line,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  why.  This 
sometimes  makes  me  wonder  how  the  lines 
could  be  in  use  that  much.  But  of  course, 
members  are  using  them,  and  I  suppose 
other  people  who  are  out  of  town.  Govern- 
ment employees  are  using  the  tie-lines  to 
come  in  through  to  phone  home  and  so  on. 
I  know  I  do  that  myself  when  I  am  out  of 
town.  So  I  guess  they  do  get  quite  a  bit 
of  use  after  hours  as  well, 

Mr.  Good:  What  about  the  matter  of  the 
number  getting  out?  At  one  time,  just  during 
the  formation  of  regional  government,  the 
number  was  even  published  in  the  paper, 
for  those  who  had  any  questions  about  a 
certain  matter.  I  think  your  predecessor  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  that  was  a  mistake  and 
it  shouldn't  have  been  published,  so  the 
number  was  changed.  But  the  present 
number  certainly  hasn't  been  changed  for 
years  and  I  am  wondering— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Oh,  yes  it  has. 

Mr.  Good:  Then  it  must  be  at  least  three 
years,    I   would  think, 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  was  changed  within 
the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Good:  653-2561?  That  number  has 
been  the  same  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
I  would  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  All  right,  I  won't  argiie 
with    you. 

Mr.  Good:  Now,  I  could  be  wrong,  but  I 
am  just  wondering  how  frequently  you  do 
change  the  numbers, 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  were  changed 
within  the  last  six  months,  I  think. 

Mr.  Good:  No,  no.  Oiu:  number,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, has  not  been  changed  in  the  last  six 
months, 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Now  every- 
body knows  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Well,  now  they'll  change  it.  It's  the  easiest 
way  to  get  it  changed, 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  one  thing  about  this.  I 
think  it  is  important  and  I've  raised  it  a 
number   of   times.    When   a  member   repre- 
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sents  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  riding,  it  is 
possible  for  his  constituent  to  pick  up  the 
telephone  to  dial  the  number  for  his  oflBce 
and  to  receive  a  direct  communication.  But 
when  a  member  represents  a  riding  outside 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  then  there  is  a 
problem. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  the  job  properly,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  sitting  as  frequently  as  we  do 
and  expected  to  be  in  our  offices  here  in 
Queen's  Park  as  much  as  we  are,  it  would 
be  very  useful  if  there  was  a  Zenith  number 
or  a  direct-dial  number  available  to  each 
constituency  in  order  to  allow  people  to 
call  directly  to  the  office  so  the  member 
could  be  found. 

I  don't  know  how  the  minister  handles 
the  problems.  I  handle  them  all  through  my 
home  and,  therefore,  my  wife  answers  or  my 
children  answer.  They  take  messages  and  they 
call  me  and  I  call  back.  The  whole  process 
is  not  only  time-consuming,  but  it  ties  up  the 
Bell  Telephone  lines.  It  means  that  many 
more  calls. 

If  a  number  could  be  listed  rnid^  the 
member's  name  in  the  telephone  book  along 
with  the  constituency  that  he  or  she  repre- 
sents, the  constituent  could  then  dial  the 
number  directly  to  the  office  at  Queen  s 
Park.  That  wovJd  make  abundant  good  sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  must  realize  this  is  an  item 
that  he  would  have  to  bring  up  at  another 
place. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  imderstand  it  has  to  be 
finally  brought  up  at  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy— I  realize  that.  But  I  have  raised 
this  a  number  of  times  before.  In  fact,  I 
raised  it  with  the  Camp  commission.  I  sug- 
gested to  them  that  if  they  couldn't  bring 
themselves  to  the  point  of  recommending 
some  kind  of  constituency  facilities  similar 
to  those  available  to  federal  members,  that 
simply  having  a  direct  telephone  connection, 
without  any  cost  to  the  constituent,  would 
be  a  real  asset.  I  put  it  to  you— you  do  what 
you  like  with  it.  It  is  at  least  the  fifth  time 
that  I  have  raised  it. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:   I  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  10  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a 
matter  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  the 
Board  of  Intenial  Economy.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  the  hon.  member  JFor  Went- 
worth— 


Mr.  Deans:  I  am  on  the  board;  yes,  that's 
right. 

Hon  Mr.  Snow:  One  number  would  prob- 
ably be  fine  for  the  member.  One  private  line 
from  Hamilton  to  Toronto  at  the  cost  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  month,  prob- 
ably, would  give  you  a  private  line  into 
Hamilton  for  yourself.  What  would  the 
House  leader  or  your  colleague  to  your  right 
do?  You  would  have  to  have  10  private  lines 
at  least  to  cover  that  riding. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  It 
would  then  be  a  contravention  of  what  extra— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  would  have  so  many 
difterent  exchanges.  Many  ridings  would 
have  several  different  exchanges  within  the 
one  riding.  You  would  have  to  have  a  private 
line  on  each  one  of  those  exchanges. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  My  wife  or  my  children 
take  ail  my  calls  at  home  and  I  phone  home 
at  6:30  every  morning  and  at  6:30  every 
night  and  get  the  calls. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  suppose  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
trying  to  determine  what  we  think  our  job  is. 
When  I  look  at  all  of  the  money  that  is  spent 
in  the  province  doing  any  number  of  prob- 
ably worthwhile  things— we  had  $10  millioo- 
plus  spent  in  northern  Ontario  just  yesterday 
and  the  day  before. 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources):  Well  spent,  well  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Good  value. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  will  get  good  value,  don't 
you  worry.  There  will  be  a  vote  for  every 
dollar.  Then  there  was  $10  million  spent  in 
Sudbury  the  week  previously,  and  $20  million 
spent  two  weeks  before  that  on  some  other 
projects  that  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  an- 
nounced while  he  was  on  the  hustings. 

I  have  got  to  tell  you  that  even  if  it  dot- 
take  a  couple  of  lines  for  certain  members- 
if  more   than   a   couple   of  lines   for  certain 
members-that  might  be  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment for  the  goverrmient  to  make.  If  we  can 
serve  the  public  better  by  giving  them  direct 
access    to   Queen's   Park   and   the   offices   at 
Queen's  Park,   then  that  is   what  we  should  < 
be    doing.    That's    \\'hat    the    whole   thing  is  ; 
about.    That's   why   we   are  here  in  the  first  i 
place.  Access  to  us  should  not  be  measured 
in  terms  of  $100  or  $200,  when  you  measure 
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that  over  and  against  the  money  that  is  spent 
on  all  of  the  other  projects. 

We  had  a  very  lavish  dinner  not  so  long 
ago  at  the  Four  Seasons  hotel  for  a  number 
of  very  fine  athletes  from  across  the  prov- 
ince. I  enjoyed  that  dirmer  and  I  don't  mind 
spending  a  few  dollars  recognizing  the  feats 
of  people  as  they  have  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  country  and  the  province.  I  think  that 
is  a  worthwhile  thing  to  do.  But  I  will  tell 
you,  I  also  think  it  would  make  a  lot  of  good 
sense  if  my  constituents  could  pick  up  their 
telephones  when  they  have  got  a  problem 
and  they  could  dial  directly  to  my  office  here 
at  Queen's  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Don't  argue  with  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  just  making  a  point.  I 
am  not  arguing  with  the  minister.  He  is  say- 
ing it  is  a  very  costly  undertaking.  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  the  money  spent  on  that  is 
probably  money  better  spent  than  the  money 
spent  on  many  other  things  we  spend  it  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  doubt  if  you  could  get 
your  friend  to  the  right  that  service  for 
$10,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  say  to  you,  I  don't 
think  there's  a  person  in  this  House  who 
would  expect  that  the  service  should  be  ex- 
tended where  it  was  impossible  to  extend  it. 
My  friend  to  my  right,  Mr.  Stokes,  the  mem- 
ber for  the  riding  of  Thunder  Bay,  soon  to 
be  called  Lake  Nipigon,  well  understands  that 
not  all  of  his  constituents  have  telephones,  so 
there  would  be  no  point  in  putting  in  a 
sen'ice  for  them.  But  what  he  does  under- 
stand is  that  his  constituents  should  be  able 
to  get  in  touch  with  him  as  best  they  can. 
Maybe  for  him  it's  another  system.  Maybe  he 
needs  something  else  to  service  that  par- 
ticular community. 

I've  said  many  times  that  when  you're 
looking  at  constituency  offices  and  the  like  or 
the  possibility  of  having  them,  not  everyone 
needs  them.  Some  people  already  have  them. 
Every  Toronto  member  has  a  constituency 
office  right  here  at  Queen's  Park. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  services  to  mem- 
bers should  come  under  the  Speaker's  esti- 
mates and  not  in  this  particular  vote? 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  glad  you  brought  that  to 
my  attention.  I  hadn't  realized  it.  Thank  you, 
sir. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  10  carry?  Item 
10  agreed  to. 

The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay  wanted 
to  speak  on  item  12. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
actual  expenditure  for  item  12  in  1973-1974 
was  $10,360.  In  1974-1975  it  was  $127,000. 
Now  you  are  asking  for  $150,400.  Are  these 
funds  the  amount  of  money  that  is  used  in  ad- 
ministrating the  self-insurance  programme  by 
the  government?  Where  do  we  find  what  the 
expenditure  is?  Does  each  ministry  insure 
itself  or  do  you  do  it  on  their  behalf?  How 
much  money  are  you  saving  as  a  result  of 
this  self-insurance  as  opposed  to  what  you 
used  to  do  when  you  used  to  take  it  out  with 
the  private  sector?  Can  we  have  some  figures 
as  to  how  it's  working  or  whether  or  not  the 
$150,000  in  administrative  costs  is  more  than 
made  up  by  insuring  yourself,  rather  than 
having  it  done  by  the  private  sector?  Can 
you  give  us  some  perspective  as  to  how  it's 
working? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  any  claims  records.  To  my  knowledge 
we  have  had  little,  if  any,  claims  that  we've 
had  to  cover  ourselves  as  fire  insurance.  If  we 
have,  they've  been  very  small  and  have  not 
come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  had  a  fire  in  the  building 
here  in  the  north  wing  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  was  no  claim  for 
us  on  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  was  no  claim? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  that  was  covered  un- 
der the  liability  policy  of  the  contractor  doing 
the  work  who  caused  the  fire.  His  insurance 
company  paid  for  the  repairs  to  that  roof. 

We  have  phased  out  practically  all  of  the 
fire  insurance  now.  We  still  carry  liability  in- 
surance. The  reason  for  the  increases  is  that 
we  just  took  over  this  responsibility  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  It  used  to  be  in  the  Treasury, 
and  in  the  reorganization  this  was  a  respon- 
sibility that  was  assigned  to  my  ministry. 

We  set  up  this  risk  management,  which 
covers  many  things.  It's  not  just  a  case  of 
looking  after  self-insurance  claims.  We  tender 
all  the  other  insurance  that  we  still  buy.  We 
buy  liability  insurance  of  all  types,  such  as 
highway  liability  on  all  government-owned 
vehicles,  which  are  covered  by  automobile 
liability  insurance.  We  carry  general  com- 
prehensive liability  policies  and  non-owned 
automobile  policies  that  cover  any  govern- 
ment employee  driving  his  own  automobile 
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on  government  business  who  gets  into  an  ac- 
cident, because  someone  could  sue  the  gov- 
ernment since  he  is  a  government  employee. 
I've  carried  non-owned  auto  insurance  in  my 
own  company  for  the  last  25  years.  I've  never 
had  a  claim  on  it.  I  guess  that's  why  it's  so 
cheap. 

But  in  general,  we  have  not  cancelled  all 
insurance  policies  by  any  means.  We've 
been  letting  some  of  them  expire,  especially 
the  fire  insurance  and  some  of  the  other  in- 
stance. The  insurance  we  intend  to  keep,  as 
the  policies  come  up,  we  have  been  tender- 
ing them  and  obtaining  tenders  and  then 
awarding  the  contract. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  the  premiums  show  up 
in  another  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  premiums  show  up 
in  the  ministries  involved.  The  insurance  on 
the  automobiles  would  show  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent ministries  responsible  for  those 
vehicles.  This  is  the  administration  of  the 
overall  insurance,  the  tendering  of  it. 

Mr.  St(Jces:  One  final  question:  I  notice 
you  have  a  fire  door  between  this  part  of 
the  building  and  the  west  wing.  You  don't 
have  one  between  this  part  of  the  building 
and  the  east  wing.  What's  the  reason  for 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  When  that  wing  was 
built  they  had  never  heard  of  fire  doors.  After 
that  one  burned  down  and  they  built  it  up 
again,  they  thought  they'd  put  a  fire  door  in. 

Mr.  Good:  That  wing  would  burn  more 
easily  because  it's  all  wood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  one  did  bum.  They 
rebuilt  it.  That's  why  they  put  a  fire  door  in. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  You 
want  a  fire  on  the  other  side  to  fix  it  up,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Good:  One  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  just  wanted  to  alert  you  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  fire  door  there. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There'll  be  one  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Good:  You  are  phasing  out  of  your 
commercial  insurance  policies  and  assuming 
the  risk  yourself,  and  I  suppose  when  insur- 
ance gets  to  a  certain  point  this  becomes 
economically  feasible,  because  you  can  stand 
one  loss  every  so  often.  Could  the  minister 
inform  me  what  reserves  are  held,  or  what 
the  buildup   is  in   case   there  is   a  loss?  Or 


would  this  just  be  paid  out  of  current 
revenue?  What  would  happen  if  a  building 
not  insured  but  just  carried  at  your  own 
risk  had  to  be  replaced?  What  would  the 
financial  arrangements  be?  Do  you  carry  a 
reserve  of  capital  against  this  for  a  possible 
liability? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  we  don't  carry  any 
reser\'e  funds.  There  could  be  a  reserve 
established,  I  suppose,  and  we  could  put  an 
amount  of  money  into  it  every  year.  It 
would  just  be  an  additional  bookkeeping 
item,  I  guess.  The  decision  was  that  any 
feasible  loss  that  we  would  have  would  not 
be  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  have  any 
major  eflFect  upon  the  overall  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  province.  So  we  don't  set  aside  a 
special  fund. 

Mr.  Good:  I'd  like  to  pursue  this  just  a 
little  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  under- 
stand if  you  have  a  fleet  of  100  cars  and  you 
say,  "Well,  the  chances  are  we  could  lose 
one  car  every  year  and  replace  it.  It  wouldn't 
be  a  total  write-off,  and  we  would  be  money 
ahead  not  paying  the  premiums."  I  can 
understand  that,  because  your  loss  is  similar 
year  after  year,  according  to  accident  rates. 

But  how  far  do  you  carry  this  self-insurance? 
For  instance,  on  the  buildings  here  and  the 
huge  buildings  next  door,  where  the  loss 
could  be  gigantic  in  the  case  of  a  major  fire, 
has  the  government  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-insurance  on  those  large  institu- 
tions without  any  reserve  in  case  of  complete 
loss?  Is  this  correct,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Good:  This  is  almost  unbelievable,  in 
my  estimation,  that  you  would  take  that 
much  of  a  risk.  I  could  certainly  see  the 
advisability  of  your  scheme  if  you  were 
putting  your  premium  money  away  in  a 
reserve  fund  in  case  of  loss.  You  undoubtedly 
then  would  be  ahead  of  the  normal  statisti- 
cal rate  of  loss  that  would  apply  to  that  par- 
ticular type  of  business.  But  this  way  you're 
blowing  the  premiums. 

If  anything  ever  happened  that  there  was 
a  major  loss,  it  could  be  almost  catastrophic. 
For  instance,  if  this  whole  building  had  to 
be  replaced  without  any  reserve  fund  avail- 
able, even  insurance  companies  don't  do  that. 
They  would  have  co-insurers  all  down  the 
line  that  would  carry  part  of  the  loss.  A 
thing  like  that  could  bankrupt  large  insur- 
ance companies.  It  could  be  a  telling  blow, 
I  suppose  even  on  the  budget  of  the  prov- 
ince, if  one  of  the  huge  buildings  across  the 
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road  or  this  building  in  its  entirety  had  to 
be  replaced.  I  am  quite  surprised  that  that 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  12  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  there  was  any  catastrophic  loss  that  would 
bankrupt  the  province,  such  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber referred  to,  it  would  sure  as  hell  bankrupt 
the  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Good:  No,  I  didn't  say  it  would  bank- 
rupt the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  a  percentage  of  our 
total  inventory  of  buildings  spread  across  the 
province— from  every  OPP  house,  to  Natural 
Resources  base,  to  office  building,  to  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  ga- 
rage—the percentage  of  any  one  building  to 
our  total  holdings  is  not  large  at  all. 

Mr.  Good:  I  can  understand  those,  but  this 

building. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  This  building  is  one  that 
used  to  be  insured.  There  is  no  insurance 
policy  to  cancel  on  the  Macdonald  Block 
complex  because  it  never  was  insured.  This 
building  goes  away  back.  It  did  have  an  in- 
surance policy  on  it  for  $25  million.  How 
would  you  ever  replace  this  building? 

If  there  were  a  major  fire  and  it  were 
totally  burned,  it  certainly  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe, but  I  don't  know  how  you  would 
ever  replace  it  in  its  present  state.  If  it  really 
were  burned  right  out,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  so.  Our  new  buildings  are 
all  like  the  Macdonald  complex.  Fire  protec- 
tion equipment  and  sprinklers  and  everything 
are  in  that  building. 

I  am  not  saying  we  couldn't  have  a  fire.  We 
could  have  a  fire  and  bum  out  a  section  of  a 
floor,  and  maybe  have  $100,000  damage  or 
considerably  more  than  that.  But  I  think  the 
chance  of  having  a  major  fire  loss  in  that 
complex  is  small. 

This  building  is  a  little  bit  different.  We 
had  $25  million  insurance  on  this  building. 
This  building  is  patrolled,  I  think,  day  and 
night,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
which  gives  a  lot  of  protection  in  an  older 
building  like  this.  With  the  renovations  that 
we  carried  out  down  there,  the  basement  part 
is  now  totally  sprinklered.  Then  there  are  all 
the  new  firehose  cabinets.  You  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  remember  when 
they  chiselled  out  the  walls  about  four  or  five 
years  ago  and  added  many  fire-protector  facil- 
ities, heat  detectors  and  alarms  up  in  the 
attic.  We  have  taken  every  precaution  pos- 


sible against  fire.  But  this  building  still  is  not 
a  fireproof  building  and  there  could  be  a  fire. 
But  $25  million  coverage,  if  there  were  a  loss, 
isn't  going  to  be  that  much. 

Mr.  Good:  It  wouldn't  replace  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  While  $25  million  is  a  lot 
of  money,  we  didn't  feel  it  was  necessary  in 
our  overall  policy  to  have  no  insurance  on 
any  of  our  other  buildings  and  just  have  one 
policy  on  this.  So  we  took  self-insurance  right 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  Good:  I  have  one  observation.  You  are 
not  carrying  self-insurance  when  you  don't 
have  a  reserve  set  up  for  insurance.  You  are 
just  gambling  on  the  fact  that  nothing  is 
going  to  bum,  and  if  it  does  bum,  the  con- 
solidated revenue  of  the  province  is  going  to 
have  to  rebuild  it  as  a  budgetary  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  item  12  carried?  Agreed. 

Item  13. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Under  protocol  services,  I  no- 
tice quite  a  swing  from  the  estimates  of 
1973-1974  of  $649,000  to  the  actual  expend- 
iture of  $906,000.  The  estimate  for  1974-1975 
was  $501,000,  and  now  it  is  up  to  $609,000 
that  you  are  asking.  What  is  the  reason  for 
that  swing?  Have  they  accepted  more  re- 
sponsibilities? Was  it  an  unusually  high  year? 
Were  there  more  plaques?  What's  the  reason 
for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  major  increase  for  the 
one  year  was  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  look- 
ing over  the  public  accounts  from  several 
years  ago,  or  from  the  last  official  year, 
which  was  1973-1974,  I  see  a  whole  series 
of  worthwhile  organizations  that  have  been 
able  to  get  assistance  from  the  government 
hospitality  fund.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman;  however,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  guidelines  are.  To  whom 
does  one  apply  for  assistance  when  a  worth- 
while organization  in  a  community  is  holding 
some  type  of  function,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  organization  is  deserving  of  some  con- 
sideration by  the  hospitality  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Normally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  request  for  the  hospitality  fund  is  by  way 
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of  a  letter— usually  from  the  organization— 
to  myself  or  to  the  director  of  protocol.  I 
find  a  great  many  of  them  come  directly  on 
to  my  desk.  They  are  then  referred  to  the 
director  of  the  protocol  branch.  Certain 
guidelines  are  applied  to  these  requests  for 
a  hospitality  grant,  and  then  a  recommenda- 
tion comes  back  from  the  director  of  proto- 
col to  me  that  the  request  be  granted  or 
that  it  be  denied— for  one  of  several  reasons 
that  it  may  be  denied. 

One  of  the  criteria  is  that  no  grant  goes 
to  an  organization  more  than  once  every 
four  years,  unless  for  an  exceptional  case.  In 
other  words,  one  group  can't  keep  getting 
a  hospitality  grant  every  year.  Another  re- 
quirement is  that  it  must  be  of  at  least  an 
interprovincial,  if  not  an  international,  nature. 
If  it  is  a  strictly  local  function  in  a  com- 
munity, it  normally  would  not  qualify.  If  it 
is  a  convention  of  the  fire  chiefs  of  North 
America  coming  as  guests  to  Ontario  from 
all  over  Canada  and  the  United  States,  then 
that  would  meet  those  criteria. 

Sometimes  a  dinner  is  sponsored;  some- 
times a  luncheon.  It  may  be  a  wine  and 
cheese  party,  but  cocktail  parties  are  not 
sponsored  by  the  protocol  branch.  For  an 
approved  function,  where  we  are  sponsoring 
the  dinner,  we  will  supply  the  printed  menus 
for  the  meal.  This  year  we  are  applying  more 
stringent  guidelines  for  the  cost  of  meals, 
and  catering  has  gone  up  considerably.  Our 
budget  has  not  gone  up  accordingly,  and 
certainly  we  are  not  always  able  to  sponsor 
all  the  requests  we  get.  We  are  not  always 
able  to  sponsor  the  total  function;  we  may 
pay  a  grant  toward  a  hospitality  function 
for  some  type  of  a  convention  or  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
that  some  of  the  hospitality  grants  could  be 
directly  associated  with  another  ministry.  Do 
you,  in  a  case  like  that,  ask  the  individual  to 
go  to  the  ministry  involved?  For  example, 
just  to  pick  out  one— here's  one,  the  Can- 
adian Joint  Beef  Breeds  Association— I  would 
think  that  that  would  have  been  better  taken 
care  of  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  rather  than  your  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Well,  no,  I  disagree  with 
you  100  per  cent  on  that.  It  is  a  government 
policy  that  we  do  not  have  hospitality  grants 
made  by  other  ministries. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  can  see  why,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  are  no  funds  in 
any  other  ministry  for  hospitality  grants.  An- 
other one  of  our  guidelines  is  not  to  give  a 


grant  to  a  hospitality  function  that  is  re- 
ceiving a  grant  from  another  ministry  for 
another  reason;  i.e.,  some  type  of  profes- 
sional annual  meeting,  or  function,  where 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  or  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services,  was  sub- 
sidizing travelling  or  the  cost  of  a  meeting. 
It  would  be  unlikely  they  would  meet  our 
criteria.  You  don't  get  grants  from  two 
places. 

A  grant  for  that  beef  breeds  association 
dinner  or  luncheon  would  probably  have 
come  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  which  would  have  forwarded  it  over 
to  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  other  words,  they  may 
have  applied  originally  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  That  ministry,  in 
tiurn,  suggested  they  contact  you.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  approach.  I  think  this  ministry 
should  be  a  sort  of  centralizing  authority. 
Just  as  we  talking  about  centralized  pur- 
chasing, we  should  likewise  maybe  talk 
about  centralizing  our  hospitality  fund. 

Looking  through  other  accounts,  I  see 
grants  being  given  in  Culture  and  Recreation 
that  possibly  should  have  come  in  here 
instead.  When  I  say  grants,  I  am  referring 
to  a  hospitality-fund  type  of  grant-assistance 
for  something  that  really  should  come  under 
a  hospitality  fund.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion does,  and  so  does  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  I  think  it  should 
be  centralized  with  your  ministry. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  minister,  there 
are  fairly  specific  guidelines  drawn  up  so 
that  if  an  organization  wishes  to  apply,  it 
knows  well  in  advance  where  to  apply.  For 
example,  I  see  "Community  Planning  As- 
sociation of  Canada  luncheon."  Really,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  should  have  been  a  function 
of  TEIGA,  rather  than  your  ministry.  I  think 
that  is  where  it  should  have  gone.  But  if 
it  did  go  there,  and  they  referred  it  to  you, 
then  I  think  that  approach  is  fairly  good. 

I  also  notice  one  here,  "Retirement  of,"  a 
certain  former  member  "reception."  I  wondei 
how  that  would  qualify  under  hospitality.  I 
would  think  that  would  have  come  under 
a  difiPerent  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  which  one 
specifically  is  being  referred  to.  This  would 
happen  very  seldom,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  agree  with  the 
minister.  It  happens  very  seldom,  and  in  fact, 
probably  the  only  time  that  I  can  recall  in 
this    House.    Mind   you,   the   gentleman   was 
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most  deserving  of  the  retirement  reception, 
having  served  this  Legislature  for  quite  a 
few  years  and  made  a  substantial  contribution. 
But  I  really  don't  think  that  should  come 
under  this  hospitality  grant.  That  should 
have  come  out  in  some  other  fashion.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  13  carried.  Item  14 
carried. 

Vote  704  agreed  to. 

On  vote  705: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments  from  any 
member? 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  $1.2  million.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  it  pass  without  asking  for  at  least 
an  explanation  or  a  breakdown.  We  will  be 
accused  of  saying,  "What's  a  million,"  if  we 
don't  even  ask  a  question  on  it. 

Management  and  information  services  pro- 
gramme—what is  it  all  about,  Mr.  Minister? 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  very  high-profile  oper- 
ation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
computer  operation  and  tihe  management  con- 
sultants. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  that?  The  $1,000  pays 
somebody's  salary? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  more  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  computer  operation 
is  run  totally  as  a  charged-back  zero  budget 
operation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  To  the  ministries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  All  of  the  three  major 
computer  centres  were  brought  together 
imder  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services. 
We  have  a  separate  branch  undter  an  assist- 
ant deputy  minister  for  the  operation  of  this. 
The  computer  services  are  carried  out  and 
charged  to  the  ministries  requesting  the 
service. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  can  recall  a  few  years  ago, 
when  I  was  the  critic  for  Toiurism  and  In- 
formation, when  that  ministry  used  to  be 
responsible  for  the  computer  services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Who? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Tourism  and  Information. 
They  used  to  be  responsible  for  data  re- 
trieval and  storage.  They  had  a  place  out  in 
Clarkson  where  they  used  to  store  all  this 
information.  Some  of  it  was  computerized 
and  some  of  it  was  on— I  don't  know  whether 


it  was  microfilm  or  what  it  was.  Are  you 
performing  that  function  now  and  is  it  with- 
in this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'm  going  to  ask  you  the  same 
question.  What  kind  of  check  do  you  have 
as  to  the  privacy  of  this  information  that's 
stored?  Do  you  have  any  way  of  protecting 
it  to  see  that  it  doesn't  get  into  the  proper 
hands— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  hope  it  does  get  into 
the  proper  hands  but  not  the  improper 
hands. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —  The  improper  hands,  right 
—because  there  was  a  lot  of  concern  around 
here  a  few  years  ago  that  all  of  this  informa- 
tion would  be  handled  in  a  way  that  it 
wouldn't  be  misused.  There  are  a  good  many 
ways  in  which  information  can  be  misused 
and  there  are  other  people  who  have  a  differ- 
ent school  of  thought  who  say:  "There  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  go  on  within  govermnent 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  about." 

I'm  sure  you  are  quite  aware  of  the  con- 
troversy that  is  going  on  in  Ottawa.  How  do 
you  handle  this  and  who  decides  what  is 
privileged  information?  How  do  you  guard 
it  and  who  makes  the  ultimate  decision  as 
to  what  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  and 
what  is,  indeed,  and  should  be  kept  as 
privileged  information?  Do  the  various  min- 
istries make  that  determination  or  do  you 
people  make  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There's  very  strict 
security  on  all  the  computer  centres  them- 
selves. People  just  don't  walk  in  and  out  of 
the  computer  centres.  The  employees  of  the 
centre  are  all  checked  out,  they  have  their 
identity  cards  and  special  keys  to  get  into 
the  four  computer  centres,  and  there  is  strict 
security  on  all  data  to  protect  it  from 
falling  into  the  wrong  hands.  I'm  trying  to 
think  of  how  to  explain  it.  There  is  some 
data  that  is  private  and  privileged  informa- 
tion, such  as  people's  income  tax,  I  suppose, 
and  personal- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Criminal  records,  medical 
records. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —types  of  information. 
There  is  other  information  which  may  just 
be  data  for  the  design  of  a  bridge  for  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. This  is  very  important  and  you  don't 
want  to  lose  those  tapes  with  that  data  on 
them.  It  is  probably  as  valuable  dollar-wise 
as   the   other   types   of   tapes.    But  all   these 
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tapes  are  stored  in  secured,  fire-safe  storage 
facilities  at  the  four  different  computer 
centres.  There  is  one  centre  in  Downsview, 
one  is  at  Leaside  and  the  double-barreled 
one  is  here  at  Queen's  Park;  which  will  soon 
be  amalgamated  into  one  centre. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  might  tell  me  something 
about  these  figures.  There  is  $100  for  pro- 
gramme administration.  Is  that  just  to  keep 
the  account  open  so  that  you  don't  have  it 
closed  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  right.  As  I  ex- 
plained, the  total  computer  operation  runs 
on  a  zero  budget.  It's  just  like  running  a 
business,  but  I  don't  know  whether  the  hon. 
member  understands  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  snide,  snide.  I  may  not 
run  as  big  a  business  as  you,  but  I  run  a 
business. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'm  glad  Fm  not  on  that 
board  for  some  reason  or  other.  I  always 
suspected  you  people  don't  get  along  very 
well. 

Mr.  Deans:  Listen,  if  it  wasn't  for  his 
smelly  pipe  we'd  get  along  a  lot  better.  How 
do  you  explain  the  decrease  in  the  costs  over 
the  years?  I  notice,  for  example,  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  decrease  in  the  last 
three  years  in  the  total  amounts  of  moneys 
which  are  appropriated  for  this  particular 
service.  Why  is  that?  I  am  happy  to  see  it, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  good  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  believe  in  previ- 
ous years  we  were  ever  perhaps  totally  on  a 


complete  chargeback  basis.  Before  thr 
centres  were  amalgamated  together,  T  and  C 
ran  one  centre.  Health  ran  one,  Education 
ran  one  and  Treasury  ran  out.  There  were 
four  centres,  and  those  ministries  did  work 
for  Comsoc,  Revenue  and  so  on.  This  has 
been  totally  brought  together  under  the  new 
management  team  and  is  being  run,  as  I  sa\ 
just  like  a  business  and  we  try  to  operate  on 
a  zero  budget. 

Vote  705  agreed  to. 

Mr.    Chairman:    This    completes    the   esti 
mates  of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage 
ment  Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  tin 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Clement)  isn't  avail- 
able to  me,  and  I  don't  have  another  de- 
partment here  to  call.  Therefore,  I  am  going 
to  say  that  I  will  call  that  estimate  tomorrow 
morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjoununent 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  8:57  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at   10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry, 

FAMILY  LAW  REFORM 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  present  to  the  House  today  the  report 
of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  on 
support  obligations. 

This  report  completes  the  series  of  studies 
on  family  law.  Taken  together  with  the  five 
reports  presented  earlier,  it  gives  us  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  changes  that  need 
to  be  considered  to  bring  the  laws  governing 
family  relations  in  closer  consonance  with  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  contemporary 
society. 

Although  there  are  some  aspects  of  family 
law  which  may  be  given  independent  treat- 
ment, as  we  have  done  in  the  Family  Law 
Reform  Act,  most  of  the  proposed  reforms 
appear  interrelated.  In  particular,  the  laws 
governing  property  and  support  obligations 
need  to  be  re-examined  as  a  whole.  The  re- 
ceipt of  this  report  means  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  consider  in  detail  a  series  of 
overall  changes  in  some  fundamental  legal 
principles. 

The  report  recommends  a  general  rethink- 
ing and  modernization  of  the  legal  principles 
that  now  underlie  provincial  support  legisla- 
tion. It  recommends  that  a  court  be  able  to 
award  support  to  either  husband  or  wife 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividual case. 

The  report  recommends  that  matrimonial 
misconduct,  instead  of  dominating  the  issue 
of  support,  constitute  but  one  factor  in  a 
series  of  flexible  guidelines  to  be  applied  by 
the  court  in  considering  the  amount  of  sup- 
port to  be  awarded. 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
court  would  be  the  income  and  earning 
capacity  of  both  spouses,  the  responsibilities 
of  both  spouses,  the  need  of  the  dependent 
spouse,    the    contribution    of    each    of    the 
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spouses  to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  the  age 
of  the  parties  and  the  duration  of  the 
marriage. 

It  is  proposed  that  both  parents  have  a 
civil  obligation  of  support  toward  their  own 
children  as  well  as  to  children,  such  as  step- 
children, who  have  been  accepted  and  treat- 
ed by  them  as  members  of  the  family. 

The  report  recommends  the  procedural  and 
jurisdictional  rules  be  changed  so  that  family 
problems  of  maintenance,  property  and  cus- 
tody may  be  dealt  with,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  one  single  court  application  without  a 
multiplicity  of  proceedings. 

Extensive  powers  for  enforcement  of 
maintenance  orders,  including  the  power  to 
order  a  transfer  of  property  to  satisfy  a  sup- 
port obligation,  are  recommended  for  both 
the  Supreme  Court  and  provincial  court 
(family  division).  It  is  suggested  that  a  trac- 
ing department  be  added  to  the  enforcement 
arm  of  the  family  court  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  location  of  persons  who  default  on  their 
support  obligation. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lakeshore ) :  How  about 
the  CIA? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  A  number  of  constitu- 
tional and  jurisdictional  questions  are  also 
raised  in  the  report  and  we  shall  be  giving 
these  close  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  raising 
these  issues  with  the  federal  government  if 
necessary. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  at  the  time  the  report  on  family 
property  law  was  presented,  it  was  indicated 
that  a  thorough  public  discussion  of  its  con- 
tents would  be  undertaken.  To  facilitate  this 
discussion,  public  meetings  have  been  held 
throughout  the  province,  a  film  outlining  the 
main  recommendations  in  the  report  has  been 
seen  by  some  16,300  people  individually  and 
in  groups  to  date,  and  an  estimated  viewing 
audience  of  about  305,400  persons  has  seen 
it  on  TV.  Approximately  50,000  copies  of  the 
summary  of  the  report  have  been  distributed 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General. 

With  this  period  of  positive  and  continuing 
public  consultation  to  guide  me,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission report  on  support  obligations,  I  feel 
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confident  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  propose  a  comprehensive 
programme  for  updating  family  law  that 
will  better  reflect  the  needs  of  contemporary 
society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    The    minister    is    trying    to 
recoup  his  position  of  the  other  day,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No  way. 


DISPOSAL  OF  SOLID  WASTE 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  the  Ontario  government  em- 
phasized its  commitment  to  maintain  and 
protect  the  high  standard  of  living  enjoyed 
by  residents  of  this  province.  We  are  also 
conscious  of  the  less  materialistic  but  no 
less  important  consideration,  the  condition 
which  we  call  the  quality  of  life. 

As  a  measure  intended  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life,  this  government,  through  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment,  has  established 
a  comprehensive  policy  on  waste  to  deal 
with  both  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  waste 
generated,  and  with  the  uses  to  which  this 
waste  can  and  will  be  put. 

Under  this  programme  we  will  establish 
plants  to  recover  energy  and  material  re- 
sources from  waste,  working  in  full  co-opera- 
tion with  the  participating  municipalities.  We 
are  developing  the  necessary  systems  to 
channel  waste  resources  into  these  plants. 
We  are  taking  steps  to  reduce  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  waste  generated.  A  waste  man- 
agement advisory  board  has  been  appointed 
and  it  is  active. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  develop  systems 
and  to  construct  resource  recovery  plants 
throughout  Ontario  but  a  positive  start  has 
been  made.  We  are  determined  to  structure 
an  efiFective  programme,  since  garbage  is  a 
valuable  resource  that  we  must  manage  and 
put  to  constructive  use.  If  it  can  be  avoided, 
it  must  not  be  buried  in  the  ground  because 
of  the  resource  materials  it  contains.  Con- 
sistent with  our  objective  to  reclaim  and 
reuse  resources  from  garbage  we  cannot 
encourage  the  burial  and  waste  of  resources 
by  tolerating  any  unnecessary  landfill 
activities. 

We  have  therefore  committed  ourselves  to 
a  provincial  programme  of  resource  recovery 
with  the  same  intensity  with  which  the  On- 
tario government  committed  itself  in  1957 
to  the  direct  and  indirect  development  and 
control  of  public  utilities  in  the  water  and 


sewage  fields.  As  we  are  all  aware  Ontario's 
water  and  sewage  management  programme 
is  now  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  world. 

This  is  an  outline,  then,  of  our  long-term 
policies  and  intentions.  But  there  are  interim 
situations  which  we  face  and  decisions  whicli 
we  must  make.  For  a  period  of  years  wc 
must  continue  with  our  conventional  systems, 
including  the  disposal  on  land  of  our  re- 
fuse, until  our  current  programmes  for  re- 
source recovery  and  reuse  are  on  stream. 

We  have  set  a  15-year  schedule  for  the 
implementation  of  this  programme.  Our 
success  in  meeting  this  time  frame  will  depend 
on  several  factors.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  realization  by  the  public  that 
the  throw-away  philosophy  of  our  consumer 
society  is  wrong.  It  is  selfish  and  it  requires 
serious  reassessment  from  the  standpoint  of 
current  costs  and  from  an  even  more  serious 
standpoint— extreme  cost  in  the  broadest  sense 
to  future  generations.  We  must  face  this  debt 
and  responsibility  we  owe  to  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Going  to 
ban  nonretumables? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Going  to 
ban  nonretumables? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  cannot  continue  to 
bury  our  wastefulness  and  our  past  mistakes 
indefinitely.  We  will  therefore  not  permit 
waste  management  programmes  on  a  massive 
scale  to  develop— 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  for  motherhood  and 
against  garbage. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —along  traditional  pat- 
terns of  disposal  if  any  such  development  is 
not  considered  in  the  public  interest.  Our 
times  demand  reclamation  and  reuse  of  our 
nonrenewable  resources  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
our  resources. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  ringing  statement. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  development  of 
the  resource  recovery  programme  will  enable 
municipalities  and  others  to  be  more  selective 
in  the  choice  of  landfill  sites.  I  believe  we 
should  concentrate  on  the  restoration  and 
reclamation  of  damaged  lands  wherever  pos- 
sible. There  are  areas  which  have  undergone 
massive  disruption  as  a  consequence  of  man's 
various  activities.  In  their  existing  unsightly 
state  they  are  an  eyesore  and  of  no  public 
benefit. 

To  be  useful  again,  such  lands  must  be 
renovated  in  some  maimer.  Landfilling  is  one 
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method  of  reclaiming  these  areas.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  some  of  the  constraints  and  problems 
that  landfiUing  can  impose  on  land  in  the 
short  term.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  through 
this  process,  we  can  restore  to  constructive 
use  areas  which  now  are  only  scars  on  the 
landscape. 

It  has  been  fairly  common  practice  in 
the  past  to  make  use  of  unspoilt  lands  in 
our  waste  management  programmes.  Today, 
however,  we  are  more  cognizant  of  the  value 
of  our  natiual  environment.  We  know  we 
must  value  and  cherish  as  never  before,  such 
facets  of  our  natural  inheritance  as  wooded 
ravines  and  wildlife  sanctuaries.  We  must 
recognize  the  need  to  protect  the  streams 
and  rivulets  that  flow  through  many  of  our 
natural  areas  of  beauty.  It  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  add  fiurther  destruction  to 
the  natural  environment  by  clearing  and 
recontouring  land  for  the  singular  purpose  of 
burying  our  refuse,  when  other  less  valuable 
areas  are  available  and  can  benefit  from  these 
same  steps  with  the  result  that  these  damaged 
lands  ultimately  may  be  put  to  fruitful  use. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  To  be  known  as  the  gar- 
bage lands. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  is  only  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  consider  those  lands  for  land- 
filling  in  which  the  maximum  benefits  can 
be  effected  and  to  leave  other  lands  untouched 
and  in  their  natural  state  for  the  enjoyment 
of  everyone.  By  this  means  we  will  be  placing 
as  much  emphasis  on  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  envirorunent  as  we  have  in  the  past 
placed  on  the  technical  and  economic  con- 
siderations of  a  site  evaluation.  We  know 
this  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

On  this  basis,  therefore,  we  have  established 
these  three  concepts  as  an  inherent  part  of 
the  waste  management  policies  of  my  ministry: 

1.  Certain  unspoiled  lands,  because  of  their 
potential  benefit  to  the  public  and  to  the 
environment  in  their  natural  state,  should 
not  be  violated. 

2.  The  development  of  major,  long-term 
disposal  sites  on  these  unspoiled  lands  is  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

3.  And,  where  there  is  any  feasible  alterna- 
tive, the  use  of  any  unspoiled  land  for  land- 
fill is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Consistent  with  these  concepts,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  appropriate  ofiicial  of  my  ministry 
has  today  advised  Canadian  Pacific  Rail,  a 
division  of  Canadian  Pacific  Ltd.,  that  the 
proposed  landfill  site  in  Hope  township,  for 
which  CP  Rail  has  applied,  will  not  be  ap- 
proved. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  Why  didn't  he  just  say  that 
instead  of  all  the  garbage  before  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  membeis. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Minister 
of  Labour. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
I  don't  have  a  statement  to  make,  but  I  was 
a  little  late  arriving  in  the  House  and  I  do 
have  a  class  of  150  students  from  Ridgeview 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Etobicoke.  I  would 
ask  the  House  to  welcome  them  in  its  visual 
warm  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  member 
for  Downsview. 


DISPOSAL  OF  SOLID  WASTE 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dovmsview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment: In  light  of  the  statement  that  he  just 
gave  us,  the  thrust  of  which  apparently  was 
that  the  Port  Hope  dump  would  not  be 
used— does  his  ministry  have  any  plans  for 
the  disposal  of  Metro  Toronto  garbage. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  A  good  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  discussions  with  the  Metro  chairman.  1 
have  assured  him  we  Avill  work  with  them 
very  closely  to  look  after  Metro's  problems  as 
far  as  landfill  sites  are  concerned.  At  this 
point  in  time  they  have  3%  to  four  years' 
dumping  capacity  for  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  At  least  past  the  next 
election. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  the 
minister  knows  this  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  Metro  officials,  the  works  commissioner  and 
all  the  committees  charged  with  this  responsi- 
bility. What  steps  are  now  being  taken  in 
this  "working  closely"  bit?  This  is  a  very 
urgent  problem  and  certainly  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  to  be  able  to  plan  for  die  future 
disposal  of  its  garbage. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
they  have  to,  and  we  have  been  working 
closely  with  them.  There  are  several  appli- 
cations before  the  Environmental  Hearing 
Board  at  this  point  in  time  on  sites  in  the 
greater  Metro  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary: Is  the  ministry  co-operating  insofar 
as  the  bringing  of  these  applications  is  con- 
cerned? Is  it  supporting  any  of  the  applica- 
tions? 
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Hon.   W.    Newman:    Mr.    Speaker,  before 

any  Environmental  Hearing  Board  meets  on 
any  applications  by  any  individual  on  a  sani- 
tary landfill  site,  our  people  will  be  there 
with  their  technical  expertise  as  far  as  the 
desirabihty  of  the  site  is  concerned  from  a 
technical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  A  supplemen- 
tary: Did  I  understand  the  minister  to  say 
there  are  alternative  sites  being  looked  at, 
and  are  the  locations  of  those  sites  available 
for  the  public  at  this  time? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said 
there  were  applications  now  before  the  En- 
virormiental  Hearing  Board  for  hearings,  I 
believe  on  two  sites.  There  are  also  the  other 
sites— the  box  sites,  as  we  call  them— in  Pick- 
ering; but  there  hasn't  been  a  final  decision 
made  on  those  sites  as  yet.  They  have  been 
through  the  Environmental  Hearing  Board 
and  they  are  still  being  evaluated. 

Mr.  Young:  Are  the  locations  of  those 
sites  not  known  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  the  applications  before  the  Environ- 
mental Hearing  Board  are  public  informa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  hide.  There  are  at 
least  two  applications  that  I  know  of  before 
the  board  right  now. 

Mr.  Young:  Will  the  minister  give  the 
House  the  information  as  to  where  those 
sites  are? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  They  are  before  the 
Environmental  Hearing  Board,  which  is  an 
independent  board.  But,  certainly,  I  would 
be  glad  to  find  out  what  applications  are 
before  it  at  this  time  and  let  the  member 
know,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


STATEMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
MEMBER  FOR  TIMISKAMING 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development.  Could  he  advise  us  whether 
the  government  approves  of  the  statements 
attributed  to  the  hon.  member  for  Timiska- 
ming  in  relation  to  Maple  Mountain'  and  in  re- 
lation to  Indians?  His  remarks  were:  "I 
could  buy  the  Indian  chiefs  oflF  with  a  case 
of  goof." 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Oh  come 
on;  get  off  that  cheap  crap. 


Mr.  Singer:  He  also  said:  "These  damn 
Indians  have  gone  absolutely  wild.  We 
should  have  given  them  a  bunch  of  tepees, 
some  cordwood  and  that's  all."  Is  that  the 
view  of  the  government? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Cheap,  cheap. 

Mr.  Havrot:  The  member  for  Downsview 
has  got  a  real  weird  sense  of  humour  hasn't 
he?  It's  pretty  dirty  when  one  gets  dovm  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  where  the  member  for  Timiskaming 
started. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
should  know. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
being  accustomed  to  starting  my  day  and 
finding  material  for  a  day's  work  by  reading 
the  morning  paper,  I  haven't  read  that  and 
so  I  wouldn't  comment  on  it 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  suuplementary:  If 
those  remarks  are  correctly  attributed— and 
they  are  in  quotes— would  the  minister  not 
be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  those  are  the 
\iews  of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
must  think  I'm  as  stupid  as  he  is  to  think- 
that  I  would  answer  that  question. 

Mr.    Speaker:   Any   further  questions? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  has  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Deans:  Ask  the  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  answer  will  speak  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Havrot:  The  member  for  Downsview 
had  better  sit  down. 


FAMILY  LAW  REFORM 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Would  he  tell  us, 
in  relation  to  his  tabling  of  the  report  this 
morning,  whether  or  not  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  quicker  action  in  connection  with 
this  report  of  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
than  with  its  earlier  reports  in  relation  to 
family  law,  and  whether  or  not  we  can 
expect  something  more  in  this  session  of  the 
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Legislature  than  the  one  bill  that  is  on  the 
order  paper  at  present? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  what  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
anticipated  this  session.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  he  is  not  really  too  disappointed,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  came  in 
from  the  printers  only  last  night,  I  believe, 
and  I  am  tabling  it  this  morning. 

The  statement,  if  the  hon.  member  will 
recall,  points  out  very  clearly  that  many  of 
these  matters,  in  fact  just  about  all  of  them 
relating  to  family  law,  are  interrelated  and 
cannot  be  acted  on  individually.  Now  that 
we  have  the  final  report  in,  hopefully  we  will 
be  able  to  produce  the  legislation  that  the 
report  and  its  predecessors  recommend— look- 
ing at  the  overall  problem  in  its  whole  con- 
text,   instead    of    individually   item   by   item. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary:  The 
Attorney  General  said  we  will  now  be  able 
to  "anticipate".  My  specific  question  is,  since 
he  has  had  a  flock  of  these  reports  already— 
and  granted  today  he  is  just  tabling  a  new 
one— is  it  reasonable  to  expect  we  are  going 
to  see  further  statutes  in  this  session  besides 
the  one  we  have,  which  goes  only  a  small 
part  of  the  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  we  will 
have  one  this  session  in  view  of  the  fact  we 
have  this  report  today.  I  think  it  would  be 
completely  irresponsible  to  think  we  could 
produce  legislation  within  perhaps  the  next 
two,  three,  four  or  five  weeks  as  a  result  of 
this  report,  which  is  very  comprehensive.  I 
have  not  read  it.  I  presume  perhaps  the 
member  has  already? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  haven't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  been  going 
for  20  minutes  and  I  am  telling  the  member 
I  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  caution 
and  come  in  with  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation,  than  go  forward  for  the  sake  of 
placating  the  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary: Without  placating  me,  perhaps  the 
minister  would  care  to  placate  some  of  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  have 
problems  in  this  field  and  who  might  have 
liked  to  take  advantage  of  the  earlier  recom- 
mendations- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question? 

Mr.  Singer:  -the  several  volumes  of  earl- 
ier recommendations  of  the  Law  Reform 
Commission.  Is  the  Attorney  General  not  of 


a  mood  to  placate  those  people  of  Ontario 
to  whom  the  Law  Reform  Commission  refer- 
red in  several  volumes  of  much  earlier 
reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
legislation  goes  forward  hopefully  with  the 
view  of  assisting  all  people  who  have  prob- 
lems. The  member  relates  to  those  who  have 
had  problems  in  the  past.  The  new  legisla- 
tion, once  introduced,  may  well  not  be  able 
to  assist  them  in  their  unique  situations  but 
it  will  help  those  who  follow.  Those  who 
are  partially  through  some  form  of  litigation 
will  perhaps  be  assisted,  but  that  will  have 
to  remain  until  we  see  what  the  report  says 
and  what  legislation  goes  forward.  If  the 
member  is  suggesting  retroactive  legislation, 
I  would  be  willing  to  debate  that  with  him 
on  any  occasion.  It  could  be  privately  or  in 
the  forum  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Would  the  minister  agree  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  bill  already  submitted  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  thorough  reading  which  I  have 
just  given  this  report,  the  law  in  question 
seems  to  be  even  more  beneficial  to  men 
than  to  women? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  understand  the 
question.  Is  the  member  asking  whether  I 
believe  this  to  be  true  or  is  this,  in  fact,  the 
situation?  Is  this  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  asked  if  the  minister  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true  that  these  reports,  as  they 
are  coming  through,  are  more  liberating,  not 
just    as    liberating,    for   the    male    sex   as   for 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  very  disappointed  in  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  if  it  came  forward  with 
legislation  or  recommendations  for  legislation 
n'hich  favoured  any  particular  group.  I  would 
hope  it  would  come  forward  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  who  might  be  served  by  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  women  were  the 
ones  who  were  to  be  most  afiFected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  this.  I  will  perhaps,  be- 
fore 11  o'clock,  to  catch  up  with  my  friend 
from  Lakeshore,  and  we  can  discuss  it  later. 

Mr.  Singer:  Everybody's  ahead  of  the  min- 
ister this  morning. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  hope  the 
recommendations  herein  contained,  along  with 
those  in  the  prior  reports,  are  made  in  an 
unbiased  and  equitable  way  to  apply  to  all 
the  people  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  member  for  Downsview? 


SUMMER  JOBS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Treasurer:  In  view  of  the 
reports  in  the  media  about  the  difficulty 
students  are  having  in  getting  summer  jobs 
and  certainly  in  view  of  the  experience  of 
most  members,  I  am  sure,  who  are  getting 
calls  from  students,  does  the  government 
have  any  more  plans  to  create  new  smnmer 
jobs  for  students  who  are  shortly  going  to 
be  released  from  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  universities? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  recollection  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  answered  a  question  about  this 
yesterday.  Perhaps  the  member  wasn't  here. 

I  believe  the  Premier  indicated  and  cer- 
tainly I  would  indicate,  that  our  summer  pro- 
gramme is  at  a  high  level  and  in  any  case 
we  account  for  a  very  small  number  of 
summer  jobs  in  the  province.  As  I  recall,  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Tim- 
brell),  said  the  other  d)ay  that  about  10  or  11 
per  cent  —  13  per  cent  —  of  the  jobs  are  pro- 
vided in  one  form  or  another  by  government. 

At  this  late  date  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  us  to  accelerate  our  plans  and  give  them 
meaninigful  work.  We  have  had  complaints 
in  the  past  that  ministries  have  taken  on  too 
many  summer  students  and  the  students  have 
complained  they  haven't  had  enough  to  do. 
We  are  simply  not  going  into  non-productive 
make- work  programmes.  Even  if  we  could 
accelerate  at  tliis  late  date,  we  wouldn't 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  total  market. 

I'm  sure  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart),  would 
indicate  to  members  and  to  any  student  that 
there  will  be  far  more  jobs  than  there  will 
be  applicants,  in  terms  of  employment  on 
farms  this  summer  in  the  province.  In  my  own 
county  I  noted  that  something  like  5,000  are 
going  to  be  needed.  So  I  think  there  probably 
is  work  available;  whether  it's  as  satisfying 
as  some  would  like  is  debatable. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  Has  the  ministry  considered  trying 


to  set  up  a  programme  that  will  co-ordinate 
a  series  of  short-term  jobs?  I  know  there  are 
a  number  of  employers  who  might  be  able 
to  hire  people  for  one  or  two  weeks,  but  not 
provide  a  job  for  the  entire  summer.  Un- 
fortunately, they  dton't  seem  able  to  match 
up  people  with  those  jobs.  Is  it  possible  to 
do  something  along  that  line  in  the  sihort  run? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Perhaps  the  Minister 
of  Energy,  who  did  have  the  youth  secretariat 
under  his  responsibility,  might  answer  that 
question. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Minister  of  Energy): 
I'll  try  to  add  what  I  can,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development 
(Mrs.  Birch),  now  has  the  responsibihty  for 
the  secretariat  again,  but  the  type  of  activity 
that  the  hon.  member  is  discussin'g  really  is 
carried  on  by  Canada  Manpower,  which 
establishes  student  employment  centres  in  the 
summer.  We  have  purposely  tried  not  to 
duplicate  their  activities.  They  assist  students 
in  finding  both  short-term  employment  and 
full-time  employment  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Is  the  minister  satisfied  that  Canada 
Manpower  does,  in  fact,  do  the  job?  If  he  is, 
he  doesn't  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  would  refer  back  to  some  of 
the  things  I  said  when  I  was  responsible  for 
the  youth  secretariat,  in  point  of  fact  I  don't 
think  we  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  let's  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  But  we  don't  think 
there's  anything  to  be  gained  by  duplication 
of  effort  by  the  provincial  and  federal  ad- 
ministrations. Rather,  we  have  tried  over 
the  years  to  put  more  pressure  on  the  federal 
government  to  make  the  role  of  Canada 
Manpower  more  meaningful. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  going  to  help. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  and 
back  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view 
of  the  present  job  difficulty  relating  to  younp 
people,  does  the  government  plan  to  con- 
tinue with  its  advertising  programme  which 
runs  something  like,  "Apply  now.  Hurry  up 
and  put  your  application  in  for  a  job."  Is 
that  advertising  programme  really  believed 
now  to  be  productive? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  the  campaign 
is  just  about  through.   However,  there  have 
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been    areas    within    the    government    where 
jobs  have  not  been  filled. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Is 
the  minister  aware  that  the  advertisements 
over  the  radio  are  programmed  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  students  are  in  school  and 
couldn't  hear  them  at  all?  They  run  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions?  The  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth. 


^     STATEMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
MEMBER  FOR  TIMISKAMING 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
and  I'm  sorry  the  member  for  Timiskaming 
has  gone.  Will  the  Minister  of  Labour  ask 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  investigate 
the  statements  attributed  to  the  member  for 
Timiskaming,  that  could  generally  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  racial  slur?  Would  the  min- 
ister take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
correct,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  community,  any 
mistaken  thoughts  that  that  might  well  be 
the  opinion  of  other  than  one  member  of 
the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Let  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege  if 
he  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
speaking  to  a  group  of  students  yesterday 
and  I  asked  some  tolerance  from  them.  I 
was  trying  to  explain  there  are  sometimes 
rights  in  conflict,  one  of  them  being  the 
right  to  free  speech  and  the  other  the  right 
that  we  are  establishing  against  racism. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  members  are  a 
little  behind  in  their  subjects  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  haven't  seen  the 
statement  that  has  been  referred  to  this 
morning.  I'll  be  pleased  to  look  at  it.  I  won't 
undertake  to  refer  it  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  but  I'll  be  pleased  to  examine 
it  myself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Read  page  10  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Would  the  minister  agree  that  the  statement, 
'These  damn  Indians  have  gone  absolutely 
wild.  We  should  have  given  them  a  bunch 
of    tepees    and    some    cordwood    and    that's 


all,"  only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  racial 
problems?  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
should  be  required  to  stand  in  his  place  and 
either  withdraw  the  statements  or  apologize. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  as  I  invited  him  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
like  to  pass  judgement  on  a  thing  of  this 
nature  on  the  basis  of  a  press  report  and 
hearing  only  one  side  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  a  little  more 
diplomatic    than    the    provincial    secretary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  question  was  a 
little  more  diplomatic. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  realize  the 
member  is  an  oflScial  of  the  government?  He's 
not   only  a  member  of  the   Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Questions. 


HOUSING  PLANS  FOR  DURHAM  REGION 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing.  Can^  the  Minister  of  Housing 
indicate  whether  there  has  been  any  agree- 
ment signed!  between  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.,  and  either  or  all  of  Goldfan  Holdings, 
Tatum  Holdings  and  Alliance  Ex-Urban  Co., 
who  make  up  something  called  the  Courtice 
concept  in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
Oshawa? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't.  I  will  imdertake 
to  find  out  and  report  back  to  the  hon. 
member. 


HOME  WARRANTY  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  another  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Can  he  indicate  just 
how  much  longer  it  is  going  to  be  before  the 
Province  of  Ontario  will  move  unilaterally  to 
establish  a  home  warranty  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
very  important  tliat  we  do  have  a  home  war- 
ranty programme.  I've  talked  to  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations (Mr.  Handleman),  and  I  would  hope 
we  would  have  an  Ontario  plan.  We  had  ex- 
pected the  federal  government  would  step 
into  the  breach  but  they  have  not  and  will 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  before  18  months  or 
possibly  two  years.  Therefore,  I  would  urge 
my  colleague  to  endeavour  to  have  legislation 
for  this  fall. 
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Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question:  Can 
the  minister  recall  almost  18  months  ago  when 
ministers  of  this  government  indicated  there 
would  be  a  home  warranty  programme  in 
effect  in  Ontario  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time?  How  much  longer  do  we  have  to  wait 
before  the  government  does  something? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  knows  that  the 
government  did  indicate  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  been 
doing  quite  a  bit  since  I've  been  here  as  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  whether  the  member 
for  Wentworth  agrees  or  not. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  had  better  go 
out  and  start  building  them  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  any  event,  I  under- 
stand the  problem  and  I  will  imdertake  to  see 
that  we  do  have  a  warranty  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


ADULTS-ONLY  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  another  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Can  he  indicate  whether 
he  is  taking  any  action  within  his  ministry 
to  correct  laws  which  will  allow  people  to 
turn  apartment  buildings  from  buildings  avail- 
able for  families  to  buildings  that  are  for 
adults  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
way  I  can  have  any  control  over  that  par- 
ticular form  of  conversion. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  have  any 
opinions  as  the  Minister  of  Housing  with  re- 
gard to  the  practce  that  is  currently  taking 
place  fairly  frequently  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto  and   other  metropolitan   areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  well 
aware  that  these  conversions  are  going  on 
from  day  to  day  in  certain'  areas,  but  I  don't 
see  it  as  being  something  which  will  be  hap- 
pening in  the  future  to  any  degree.  A  few 
months  ago  we  had  a  lot  of  condominium 
conversions;  we  don't  have  as  many  conver- 
sions right  now.  People  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  perhaps  condominium  con- 
version was  not  that  good  a  deal,  and  I  think 
we  might  find  out  that  the  adult  conversion 
vdll  not  be  that  feasible  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary:  How 
can  we  ever  expect  to  have  a  suflBcient  num- 
ber of  family  rental  accommodations  avail- 
able in  the  province  if  there  is  this  continuous 
conversion  from  family  rental  accommodation 
to  adults-only  buildings,  given  that  we  don't 


build  nearly  enough  within  the  Ontario 
Housing  programme  and  the  private  develop- 
ers don't  build  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  always 
said  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  is  not  responsible 
for  building  all  the  housing  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It's  the  private  sector 
that  must  ensure  that  it  supplies  housing,  and 
it  will  supply  housing.  We'\'e  have  been 
urging  the  private  sector  to  do  so.  I  said  only 
yesterday  that  we  see  very  definite  signs 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  building  this  year  and 
that  we  will  have  housing  of  all  types.  The 
answer  to  it  all  is  supply;  if  you  have  supply, 
you're  not  going  to  have  all  these  con- 
versions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? A  supplementary  from  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  min- 
ister think  OHC  will  be  able  to  complete 
500  senior  citizen  units  in  Thunder  Bay  in 
the  next  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  certainly  don't,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  don't  think  the  hon.  member 
would  expect  OHC  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  hon.  member— and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  him  at  our  cabinet  meeting  and  our 
meeting  when  we  were  in  Thunder  Bay- 
Mr.  Foulds:  I'm  glad  the  minister  put  that 
on  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —that  we  have  in  Thun- 
der Bay  more  senior  citizen  units  per  thousand 
population  than  in  the  majority  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  Ontario.  Thunder  Bay 
has  certainly  received  a  very  large  degree 
of  building  from  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
We  have,  at  the  present  time,  if  my  memor> 
serves  me  correctly,  600  units  for  senior 
citizens.  We  have  another  120  coming  on 
stream  very  shortly.  We  have  a  waiting  list, 
an  actual  waiting  list— not,  as  was  mentioned 
to  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  of  around 
1,000,  but  actually  only  347. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  519. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Those  people  may  not 
all  be  eligible.  So,  as  I  understand  it,  wc 
are  keeping  up  very  well  with  the  people 
who  want  senior  citizen  accommodation  in 
Thunder  Bay. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  final  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  not  aware 
that  his  predecessor  assured  me  in  this 
House  last  June  that  every  senior  citizen  in 
Thunder  Bay  would  be  properly  housed  by 
June  of  this  year?  The  minister  himself  admits 
today  there  are  at  least  three  hundred  and 
—how  many  did  he  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  said  347. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  are  347  waiting— my 
understanding  was  that  it  was  519.  But  even 
accepting  the  minister's  figures,  doesn't  he 
think  that  kind  of  statement  by  his  pre- 
decessor is  one  that  he  as  a  minister  should 
have  lived  up  to,  and  that  he  should  have 
met  that  need? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
really  know  when  my  colleague,  the  former 
Minister  of  Housing,  made  that  statement. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, I  know  full  well  that  in  any  com- 
munity we  will  not  at  any  time  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  senior  citizen  units  that  may 
be  necessary  to  house  all  the  senior  citizens 
for  one  very  obvious  reason:  We  haven't 
got  the  federal  funding  to  begin  with,  and 
we  haven't  got  the  amount  of  funds  in 
Ontario  to  supply  the  housing  that  the  mem- 
ber is  talking  about.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  Handleman) 
ever  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  about  the  $410  million 
the  government  gave  away? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  member  for  Wentworth? 


HAMILTON  DUMP  SITE 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  one  final  question,  Mr. 
Speaker;  it  is  for  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment. Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stopping  of  the  CP  Rail  project, 
we  are  supposed  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment's position  with  regard  to  major  landfill 
sites  is  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  in  areas 
that  are  viable  or  in  areas  that  are  useful 
either  ecologically  or  productively? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  member's  question,  I  would  say  yes, 
wherever  possible.  There  will  be  instances, 
however,  where  the  municipalities  may  have 
to   use    some   unspoiled   land   from    time   to 


time,    depending    on    the    area    and   the    cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  supplementary  question: 
Can  I  then  take  it  that  the  minister  will  be 
informing  the  municipality  of  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  that  it  cannot  use  the  class  1  and 
class  2  farmland  in  Binbrook  township  that 
it  intended  to  use  for  its  20-year  dump  site 
and  that  it  will  have  to  find  an  alternative 
spot  or  an  alternative  way  of  dealing  with 
its  garbage? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
at  this  point  in  time,  because  there  is  an 
application  to  be  heard  before  the  Environ- 
mental Hearing  Board.  The  site  must  be  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  by  the  Environmental 
Hearing  Board,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
v/hen   they've  made  their  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 


DRUG  BENEFITS  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  ( Kent ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  Ontario  drug 
benefit  cards  are  being  used  as  part  of  an 
advertising  campaign  which  indicates  that  for 
every  Ontario  drug  benefit  prescription  filled 
at  a  certain  chain  drugstore,  they  will  receive 
a  50-cent  coupon,  redeemable  at  that  drug- 
store or  at  the  local  supermarket?  Should 
this  advertising  campaign  be  going  on? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  totally  disagree  with  that  advertising  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Speaker.  If  in  fact  there  is  50 
cents  to  be  made,  then  obviously  the  price 
we  are  paying  is  too  high.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  been  told  by  the  pharmacists  in 
Ontario  that  we  are  not  paying  enough.  We 
are  currently  negotiating  with  the  pharma- 
cists so  that  the  government  will  not  b^  pay- 
ing more  than  the  price  charged  to  a  cash 
customer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 


WEED  CUTTING 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  If  I  might  get 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker;  I  believe  he  is  still 
around. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Here  he  comes— -aroimd  the 
comer,  down  the  aisle,  into  the  home  stretch. 
He  can't  get  away. 
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Mr.  Samis:  Thank  you.  Could  I  ask  the 
minister  what  action  his  ministry  is  prepared 
to  take  regarding  the  implementation  of  his 
own  ministry  advocating  a,  weed  harvesting 
programme  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  be- 
tween Cornwall  and  the  Quebec  border? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  doing  1,000  acres  of  weed  cutting  this 
year.  I  can't  tell  the  member  exactly  the  loca- 
tions where  they  will  be  cutting  but  we  are 
anticipating  cutting  1,000  acres  of  aquatic 
weeds  this  summer. 

Mr.  Samis:  A  supplementary:  Will  that  be 
on  the  St.  Lawrence? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
tell  the  member  at  this  point  in  time  but  we 
will  find  out  where  it  is  and  we'll  let  him 
know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 


ACCOUNTABILITY  OF  HOSPITAL 
BOARDS 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  In  view  of  the  recent  decision  in  the 
high  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Macdonald  and  North  York  General  case,  in 
which  the  court  found  the  board  of  governors 
of  a  hospital  is  required  to  determine  the 
health  needs  of  the  community,  is  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  now  prepared  to  move  to 
make  boards  of  governors  of  hospitals  ac- 
countable to  the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
that  hinges  on  the  definition  of  the  word 
accountable  and  in  what  sense  the  member 
wants  that  accountability  to  be  shown.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  boards  of  manage- 
ment of  hospitals  have  been  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  accountable  to  it. 

Admittedly,  the  method  of  electing  them, 
in  some  cases,  is  based  upon  a  very  small 
number  of  potential  voters.  In  the  main,  the 
volunteers  who  serve  on  the  hospital  boards 
of  Ontario  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  run- 
ning the  hospitals.  I  disagree  with  some  of 
the  things  they  do  and  I  talk  about  these 
things  with  them   on  a  pretty  regular  basis. 

I  want  to  see  them  take  more  responsibil- 
ity in  terms  of  some  of  the  things  which  per- 
tain to  management  of  hospitals,  rather  than 
their  assuming  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
should  set  guidelines  which  they  must  follow. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  delighted  at  the 
findings  of  the  courts  in  the  Macdonald  case 


because  I  truly  believe  a  hospital  has  the 
duty  to  limit  the  number  of  physicians  on  its 
staff  to  the  number  that  the  hospital  needs 
and  can  physically  accommodate. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may:  The  minister,  as  I  take  it, 
is  talking  about  the  management  of  a  hos- 
pital; would  he  elaborate  on  the  principle  in 
that  judgement,  that  the  board  has  a  far 
greater  duty  than  simply  the  management 
of  a  hospital  in  ascertaining  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  health  service?  Are  they  not 
two  different  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  they  are,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  think  this  is  evolv- 
ing now  in  those  areas  where  district  health 
councils  are  forming.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a 
quick  process  because  to  date  hospital 
boards,  in  attempting  to  define  the  needs  of 
the  communities  they  serve,  have  sometimes 
ended  up  by  competing  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  community  in  which  more  than  one 
facility  is  located. 

In  my  opinion,  that  has  caused  costly  dup- 
lication of  services  in  some  cases  and  a  lack 
of  services  in  others.  Health  planning  coun- 
cils were  set  up  specifically  without  any  one 
group  dominating,  so  that  the  needs  of  the 
community  could  be  determined  in  a  more 
rational  way  and  so  that  the  hospitals,  the 
physicians  and  the  nurses  of  the  community 
could  be  arranged  and  deployed  in  a  way 
which  would  meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


LA  SALLE  RESIDENTS'  SUIT  AGAINST 
U.S.  COMPANIES 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
11  families  in  La  Salle,  in  the  township  of 
Sandwich  West,  have  settled  out  of  court 
their  suit  against  the  Michigan  air  polluters 
across  the  river? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  companies  settled  out  of  court.  I 
don't  know  what  the  final  settlement  was. 
I  don't  know  whether  or  not  that  has  been 
made  public  yet  but  I  understand  they 
settled  it  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Burr:  As  a  supplementary,  has  the 
minister  any  plans  to  facilitate  this  kind  of 
group  action  in  Ontario? 
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Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
have  said  this  to  the  member  before,  that 
certainly  we  are  quite  prepared  to  lend  the 
expertise  we  have  in  the  ministry  to  any 
particular  group  in  a  particular  situation.  We 
have  the  experts  in  the  ministry  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  co-operate  with  people— 
and  we  always  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary;  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Would  the  minister  care 
to  outline  the  involvement  of  his  ministry 
in  that  suit?  In  what  way  did  he  actually 
help  the  people  from  La  Salle  in  receiving  the 
judgement  that  they  did  receive  from  the 
US  courts? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  to 
be  corrected,  but  I  believe  our  people  went 
down  and  talked  to  the  people  involved. 
There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
could  be  put  on  the  witness  stand  in  the 
case,  but  I  believe  there  was  a  fair  amount 
of  data  and  technology  available,  which 
we  gave  to  them. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The   member  for   Huron. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Environment.  When  might  we  expect 
Bill  14,  the  Environmental  Assessment  Act, 
to  be  given  second  reading?  Would  he  an- 
ticipate that  this  bill  will  receive  second  and 
third  reading  before  the  next  election  is 
called,  and  will  the  bill  go  to  standing  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  when  the  next  election  is  going  to  be 
called.  Maybe  he  knows  more  about  it  than 
I  do.  But  certainly  the  bill  will  be  called 
for  second  reading  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
meet  the  various  groups  who  have  asked  to 
meet  with  me.  I've  met  with  several  groups 
now.  I  have  other  groups  requesting  meetings 
with  me  to  discuss  the  bill. 

I  am  arranging  these  meetings  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  I  would  like  to  get  on 
with  second  reading  of  the  bill.  As  far  as 
going  to  standing  committee  or  not,  I  can't 
say  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


THUNDER  BAY  OFFICIAL  PLAN 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  specific  question 
about  his  statement  yesterday.  Does  the  state- 
ment mean  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
city  of  Thunder  Bay  to  the  Lakehead  official 
plan,  which  has  been  twice  rejected  by  his 
ministry  in  the  past  four  years,  I  believe, 
will  now  be  accepted  and  they  will  be  able 
to  implement  that  without  approval  from  his 
ministry  or  from  the  OMB? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
in  Thimder  Bay  I  spoke  to  the  brief  pre- 
sented by  the  city.  I  gave  an  imdtertaking 
that  our  staff  would  be  there  forthwith,  and 
by  forthwith  I  hope  next  week.  There  are 
points  that  will  be  at  issue,  I'm  sure.  I  don't 
tbink  we  will  resolve  them  all. 

I  did  indicate  to  the  city  assessment  plan- 
ner, the  mayor  and  members  of  covmcil  that 
I  felt  it's  time  they  give  some  ground  and 
we  give  some,  and  that  we  get  the  official 
plan  in  Thunder  Bay  approved  so  the  people 
of  Thunder  Bay  know  exactly  what  they  can 
do  with  their  land  and  where  they  can  build. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  yesterday,  I 
don't  think  it's  necessary  to  have  the  lO-acre 
severance  in  Thunder  Bay,  any  more  than  it 
is  in  any  other  part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  quick  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Does  the  minister  see  that  pro- 
cess being  completed  say,  by  the  end  of  June? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  be  very  delighted  if  we  could  have 
it  approved  by  die  end  of  June.  As  the  mem- 
ber knows,  if  there  are  objections  from  cer- 
tain citizens  it  will  then  have  to  go  to  an 
OMB  hearing.  But  as  far  as  we're  concerned, 
I  would  hope  most  sincerely  it  will  be  final- 
ized at  the  elected  city  level  and  appointed 
level  in  Thunder  Bay,  and  also  vdth  our 
staff,  by  the  end  of  Jime. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


RECREATION  TRAILS 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 
Two  years  ago  the  then  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  held  a  symposium 
on  recreation  trails.  Last  fall,  the  present 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment made  an  announcement  about  new  legis- 
lation he  would  be  bringing  in  to  support  the 
construction  and  development  of  trails  of  all 
kinds  around  the  province.  The  other  day  I 
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asked  Tiim  the  question  about  wliat  he  is  doing 
about  that,  since  it's  now  six  months  and 
nothing  has  happened,  other  than  snowmo- 
biles—and people  are  interested  in  more  than 
snowmobiles  these  days. 

When  will  this  minister,  since  he  has  the 
responsibility  for  this  whole  activity,  be  de- 
veloping such  a  proposal— for  instance,  coun- 
cils—or some  means  of  getting  on  with  some 
of  the  trails  in  the  province,  including  bike- 
ways  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  Mr,  Speaker,  we're 
quite  concerned  about  this  particular  pro- 
gramme. I  might  say  we  have  been  working 
continuously  since  those  original  statements 
were  made,  in  the  preparation  of  that  particu- 
lar legislation  and  pulling  together  a  wide 
representation  of  selected  individuals  who 
would  act  on  the  council  itself.  I  hope  I  will 
be  able  to  bring  that  forward  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  mean  to  say  it  takes  six  months  to 
get  a  group  of  people  together  in  the  prov- 
ince whom  he  can  rely  on  to  develop  this? 
There  is  no  need  for  six  months  delay  in 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  new  concept,  something  that  takes  a  lot 
of  study  and  a  lot  of  consultation  with  a 
number  of  groups,  because  it  is  a  compre- 
hensive trails  programme  dealing  with  every- 
one who  walks  on  snowshoes,  or  skis,  or 
rides  horses  or  snowmobiles.  We  have  to 
have  their  input  to  put  the  legislation-  to- 
gether, and  that's  coming  together  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


METAL  CORROSION 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  concerning  the  recent 
statement  by  a  corrosion  expert.  Dr.  James 
T.  N.  Atkinson,  an  associate  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  Queen's  University,  that  Can- 
ada is  using  20  per  cent  of  its  total  energy 
in  replacing  unnecessary  corrosion  failures: 
What  is  his  ministry  doing  to  combat  this 
unpardonable  waste  of  both  metals  and 
energy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel] :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
seen  the  comment  and  it's  obviously  taken 
out  of  context.  Corrosion  in  what?  Is  he  talk- 
ing about  generating  plants  or  is  he  talking 
about  industrial  applications  of  all  kinds? 


Mr.  Burr:  All  kinds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  There  is  continuing 
work  being  done  by  Ontario  Hydro  in  im- 
proving its  systems  to  reduce  losses  through 
depreciation  in  the  workings  of  its  plant,  but 
it's  a  very  broad  question  that  the  member 
has  asked.  If  I  can  perhaps  have  the  article, 
we  could  discuss  it  in  whatever  context  he 
has  put  it. 

Mr.  Burr:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  send  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources: What  additional  assistance,  if  any, 
has  the  minister  decided  to  provide  to  the 
flood  victims  of  several  weeks  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  an  initial  report  from  my  staffs  and  I 
think  this  particular  matter  should  rest  with 
the  Treasurer  of  this  province,  because  it  is 
under  his  ministry  that  the  disaster  relief 
fund  is  administered. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  May  I  redirect  the  question  to 
the  Treasurer?  What  additional  assistance,  if 
any,  is  going  to  be  provided  to  victims  of  the 
flood  several  weeks  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  nothing.  We  have  not  been  asked 
for  anything,  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  sure  if 
we  were,  it  would  come  either  to  me  or  to 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. It  seems  to  me  the  local  people 
seem  to  have  straightened  the  matter  away 
with  dispatch. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  Is  it  fair  to 
assume,  then,  under  those  circumstances, 
that  the  only  assistance  that  will  be  given  is 
the   traditional   matching-dollar   grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
haven't  been  asked  yet,  so  I  really  can't  give 
an  answer  before  we  are  asked. 

Mr.   Gaunt:   Supplementary:  What  has  the 

Minister  of  Natural  Resources  been  doing  in 

collecting  all  the  information?  Isn't  that  tan- 
tamount to  a  request? 

Hon,  Mr.  McKeough:  The  Minister  of  Na- 
tural Resources  is  one  of  the  most  capable, 
competent  people  I  know. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Then  why  doesn't  he  answer 
his  own  question? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  doesn't  say  much  for 
the  Treasurer's  acquaintances. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  But  unHke  the  divine 
right  that  Grits  assume  to  themselves,  he 
does  not  assume  to  himself  the  power  to 
make  a  request  on  behalf  of  a  municipality. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That's  Grit  thinking 
and  not  part  of  our  thinking  over  here.  We 
wait  till  they  ask. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Cheap  shot.  That 
is  a  cheap  shot. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  getting  a  little  dull  around 

here. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
NORTHWESTERN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  ( Thunder  Bay ) :  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  When 
is  the  Minister  of  Health  going  to  be  less 
fimi  in  his  opposition  to  the  kind  of  demands 
that  people  are  making  in  northwestern  On- 
tario for  better  health  services,  as  manifested 
by  the  kind  of  brief  that  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Northwestern  Ontario  Health 
Council?  In  specific  terms,  when  is  he  going 
to  provide  some  mobile  dental  clinics  for  the 
school-aged  children  who  need  it  so  badly 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  implica- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  the  member's  ques- 
tion, he  knows  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  I  don't. 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:    He  knows   it  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Thank  you,  thank  you, 
thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Somebody  has  got  to 
support  tlie  minister. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  why  he  is  in  the 
cabinet. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Does  the  member  for  Don 
Mills  know  all  about  health  in  northwestern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  want  to  say  he  is 
applauding  because  today  for  the  first  time  I 
pronounced  his  name  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  finally  learned  it  was 
Trimbell. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  not  Tumbrell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  TrimbullI 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  the  way  they  print 

it  in  Hydro. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  has  not  made  much 
of  an  impression  on  them  either. 

Hon.    Mr.   Grossman:    That   is   shocking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  try  to  be  serious 
for  a  second.  The  brief  that  was  presented 
to  me  and  which  I  admit  did  not  receive  a 
very  warm  reception  from  me  was  one  ask- 
ing me  to  honour  a  retroactive  budgetary 
change  in  certain  hospitals  in  Thunder  Bay. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  provision  of 
health  services  in  that  area  at  all. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  group  present  that 
under  the  constraints  placed  upon  me  and 
the  rules  of  the  game  as  they  applied  then, 
I  could  not  retroactively  make  that  change. 
I  did  not  try  to  go  around  the  comer  and 
tell  them  I  would  come  back  home  and  think 
about  it.  I  simply  told  them  what  the  facts 
were,  that  Management  Board  and  ourselves 
have  considered  it  and  that  we  had  to  say 
no.  That  is  fair  enough  because  I  would 
rather  tell  them  the  truth,  albeit  unpleasant, 
than  leave  them  tliinking  I  was  coming  back 
with  something  that  they  might  get. 

The  second  issue  is  quite  apart— the  ques- 
tion of  provision  of  other  services.  I  under- 
stand that  in  fact  we  have  just  renewed 
some  of  the  physiotherapy  services  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  and  some  $39,000  will 
be  flowing  to  a  group  up  there.  I  continue  to 
look  and  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
help  them  provide  better  services  within  the 
limits  of  my  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  B.  Newman:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question   of  the   Minister  of  Labour.   Is  the 
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minister  aware  that  the  council  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Etobicoke  has  endorsed  private  mem- 
ber's Bill  19,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code?  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  eliminate  discrimination  as  ~a  result  of  a 
physical  handicap.  Is  the  minister  prepared 
at  this  time  to  accept  that  as  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  into  the  leg- 
islation. I  have  said  earlier  that  I  think  we 
can  do  things  and  should  be  doing  things  in 
our  labour  laws  for  handicapped  people.  I 
have  a  study  under  review  at  the  present 
time  to  see  what  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
it. 

I  think  the  Human  Rights  Code  is  some- 
thing that  is  apart.  We  can  dilute  that  code 
by  putting  other  incidental  things  in  it  that 
really  are  not  fundamental  to  it.  I  think  race, 
colour  and  creed  are  the  things  we  are  trying 
to  protect  in  the  Human  Rights  Code.  If 
we  start  putting  things  such  as  the  handi- 
capped in  it,  I  don't  think  it  will  do  much 
for  the  handicapped  and  I  think  it  will  de- 
tract from  the  basic  principles  of  the  code. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 
Petitions. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington  -  Duff erin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  make  a  statement  of  per- 
sonal privilege?  Isn't  this  the  time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege, yes. 

Mr.  Root:  The  Globe  and  Mail  carried  on 
page  5  this  morning  a  story  with  the  head- 
ing "MPPs  run  out  of  things  to  say".  They 
said  there  were  16  members  in  the  House 
when  the  House  adjourned  and  then  they 
only  listed  15  names. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  real  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  Root:  I  will  tell  the  members  the 
personal  privilege.  My  name  was  left  out 
and  I  was  in  the  House.  I  resent  these 
backhanded  slaps  at  the  member  for  Well- 
ington-Dufferin.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
the  Globe  and  Mail  has  resorted  to  picking 
up  some  of  the  misleading  statements  that 
the  member  for  Kitchener  makes. 

My  question  of  personal  privilege  is  that 
I  hope  the  Globe  and  Mail,  which  I  have 
always  felt  was  a  reliable  and  honourable 
newspaper,  will  publish  with  the  same  prom- 
inence the  fact  that  I  was  in  the  House  when 
the  House  adjourned  last  night.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


Mr.   Speaker:   Presenting  reports: 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  presented  the  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission  report  on  support 
obligations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell  presented  the  annual 
report  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Power 
Corporation  Act,  which  governs  the  opera- 
tions of  Ontario  Hydro.  I  have  just  tabled 
the  1974  annual  report  of  Ontario  Hydro. 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  consulta- 
tion with  the  Ontario  Energy  Board,  On- 
tario Hydro,  the  Ontario  Municipal  Electric 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Electrical  Utilities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  move  the  bill  first  of  all. 


POWER  CORPORATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Power 
Corporation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  I  was  saying,  the  amendments  contained 
in  this  bill  will  update  and  improve  Ontario 
Hydro's  accounting  and  financial  operations 
and  will  continue  its  evolution  toward  con- 
ventional corporation  organization  begun  in 
1973  on  the  recommendations  of  Task  Force 
Hydro. 

The  amendments  are  proposed  to  come 
into  effect  as  of  Jan.  1,  1975.  The  aspect  of 
the  bill  most  relevant  to  the  Energy  Board 
review  is  the  introduction  of  revenue  smooth- 
ing. Other  amendments  will,  for  example, 
authorize  Hydro,  with  government  approval, 
to  engage  directly  in  securing  reliable  sup- 
plies of  fuel  for  its  operations  and  to  im- 
prove enforcement  of  the  electrical  safety 
code. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  da)', 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  there  is  a 
group  of  grade  12  students  from  Wexford 
Collegiate  Institute,  Scarborough,  in  the 
House  today.  They  have  come  in  since  the 
beginning  of  the  session  this  morning,  and 
I  think  the  members  would  like  to  welcome 
them  to  the  House. 
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MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Auld,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  Act,  1971. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  interest  by  the  minister  on  guaranteed 
student  loans  for  prescribed  periods.  During 
such  period,  no  interest  would  be  payable 
by  the  student. 


ANSWER  TO  A  WRITTEN  QUESTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  table  the 
answer  to  question  No.  3  standing  on  the 
order  paper.  (Sessional  paper  No.  37.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  House  begins  the  committee  of 
supply,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues.  We  now  have  two  sets  of 
estimates  before  the  House  again  and  we 
are  now  going  to  start  a  third  set  of  estimates. 
Why  would  we  not  have  completed  the 
Attorney  General's  estimates  since  he  is  the 
same  person?  Why  would  we  not  have  com- 
pleted those  estimates  to  the  end  and  then 
gone  on  with  the  new  ones? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minister  is  carrying  the  three  estimates.  I 
have  allowed  him  to  call  them  as  he  chooses. 
He  is  going  to  stay  on  the  floor  until  his 
three  departments  are  concluded  so  that 
whatever  debate  takes  place  can  be  done 
consistently  within  the  terms  of  those  three 
divisions. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  speak  on  this  point  of  order?  After 
all,  I  am  one  of  the  victims  of  this  particular 
malicious  stupidity.  Is  the  House  Leader  mad 
or  something?  He  is  really  disruptive, 
chaotic,  anarchic  and  damn  stupid.  He  said 
two  weeks  ago  that  we  were  going  to  stay 
on;  we're  on  to  the  Attorney  General.  We 
completed  the  superior  ministry,  broken  up 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  at 
his  behest.  Then  it  comes  on  this  morning, 
out  of  the  blue;  five  minutes  ago  I  learn  as 


a  critic  of  this  party— the  critic  of  the  Liberal 
Party  is  not  here  at  the  moment- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Yes,  here 
I  come. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sorry,  here  he  comes.  I  learn 
that  he  is  going  to  visit  upon  our  heads  the 
Solicitor  General.  I  sit  here  for  days  with 
stuff  ready  to  go  on  the  Attorney  General; 
I  prepared  this  stuff  to  give  some  kind  of 
input  to  the  estimates.  I  haven't  worked  on 
the  estimates  of  the  Solicitor  General;  I 
can't  work  at  everything.  Has  he  any  notion 
of  what  goes  into  the  work  over  here,  that 
we  should  get  a  few  hours'  notice  so  we 
can  gen  up  on  our  stufi^?  Does  he  not  give 
a  damn?  That's  the  only  thing  I  can  come 
to  in  this  particular  regard:  "The  less  we  say 
the  better;  the  sooner  it  gets  over  the  better. 
We  would  rather  not  have  any  critique  at 
all.  The  opposition  is  a  damn  nuisance.  Let's 
get  out  of  here.  If  we  can  pull  a  fast  one  on 
them,  pull  a  little  wool  over  their  eyes,  so 
much  the  better."  He  is  the  worst  House 
leader  and  the  sooner  the  Premier  gets  rid 
of  him  we'll  get  some  peace  and  some  kind 
of  intelligence   in   this   House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order,  please.  What 
is  your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  arbitrary,  pmrblind— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  You've  made 
your  case. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  needs  to  be  told  and  he 
hasn't  been  told  sufficiently.  No  matter  what 
you  say  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  sits  there 
with  that  bland  somnolent  smile  all  over  his 
face. 

I  object  to  being  treated  this  way  in  this 
House.  I  can't  perform  my  functions  and 
duties  as  they're  expected  to  be  done.  I  have 
a  whole  series  of  estimates  one  after  the 
other  to  take.  We  did  the  Ministry  of  Cor- 
rectional Services.  That  came  out  of  the  blue, 
too,  as  No.  1  and  now  this  morning,  I  think 
it's  gone  far  enough. 

I  don't  want  to  go  on  with  these  estimates. 
I  think  it's  an  imposition  upon  the  member- 
ship. I  can't  participate  in  any  way,  any- 
v/here  close.  One  can  talk  off  the  cuff  and 
off  the  top  of  one's  head.  The  Tories  do  that 
all  the  time  around  here;  they  do  it  too 
much. 

One  of  the  things  which  turns  members 
off  the  House  is  that  things  are  done  superfi- 
cially. One  can  do  a  certain  amount  superfi- 
cially but  if  there  isn't  depth,  if  there  isn't 
meaning  in  this  work  and  one  is  not  getting 
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down  to  it,  the  whole  thing  becomes  a  sham 
and  a  charade  which  is  being  cultivated  over 
there  every  day  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  the 
butt  of  that  particular  thing. 

I'm  asking  the  Attorney  General  to  return 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Attorney  General. 
We've  been  prepared  for  two  or  three  weeks 
to  go  on  vnth  that.  I'm  not  prepared  to  go 
with  the  Solicitor  General.  If  it's  forced  it 
will  be  down  my  craw,  I  can  tell  you  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  you  will  hear  a  good  deal  about 
it. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  That 
was  well  spoken. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  in  the  very  great  con- 
cern he  has  expressed  to  the  House  about  the 
method  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  grossly,  absolutely, 
patently  unfair  that  the  members  of  this 
Legislature  should  be  treated  in  the  way 
we  are  being  treated. 

The  House  is  run  solely  as  the  private 
fiefdom  of  the  government  members.  Esti- 
mates come  on  at  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
dividual minister;  if  he's  going  to  be  here 
for  an  hour  or  two  we  run  into  estimates. 
If  he's  going  to  be  away  on  a  speaking  en- 
gagement, it's  cancelled.  If  perchance  the 
cabinet  is  going  somewhere,  as  it  was  on 
Tuesday  night,  there  is  no  meeting.  If  per- 
chance there's  a  dinner  for  one  of  the  mem- 
bers over  there,  the  House  just  disappears. 

Suddenly,  because  something  happened 
last  evening,  what  the  acting  Sohcitor  Gen- 
eral told  me  yesterday  afternoon— namely  that 
I  could  expect  nothing  would  happen  in  the 
Justice  field  until  Tuesday— has  aU  gone  by 
the  board.  It's  ridiculous.  If  there  is  any 
point  in  bringing  estimates  here  for  discussion 
and  having  them  discussed  by  all  members 
of  the  House  and  particularly  by  opposition 
critics  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we're  entitled  to 
be  treated  as  people  and  to  be  given  reason- 
able notice;  to  be  treated  with  reasonable 
courtesy  and  we  don't  get  that. 

The  government  has  the  votes.  It  has  74 
votes  and  the  total  opposition  votes  are  43. 
It  can  bulldoze  through  anything  it  wants 
and  I  don't  know  why  it  doesn't  bulldoze 
through  an  $8.5-billion  vote  once  and  for  all 
and  forget  about  the  estimates.  Because  the 
way  it  is  playing  with  the  House  and  playing 
with  parliamentary  procedure  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  democratic  process. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice ) :   Mr.   Speaker,   I  think  I  would 


like  to  correct  an  impression  perhaps  left  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  conversation  I  had  with  the 
member  for  Downsview  yesterday.  He  asked 
me  if  I  was  going  on  with  my  estimates  last 
evening  and  I  said  no,  I  would  be  goinR  on 
at  the  end  of  the  estimates  of  the  Govern- 
ment Services,  which  I  anticipated  would  be 
for  me  to  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  House 
being  closed  Monday.  I  have  taken  tlie  posi- 
tion all  along  that  I  would  be  going  with  the 
Justice  policy  field  secretariat,  the  Ministry 
of  the  Solicitor  General  of  which  I  am  the 
acting  minister,  and  then  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral estimates.  I  have  advised  my  staff,  I 
have  advised  members  of  the  House  and  I 
advised  the  House  leader  that  this  would  be 
the  order  in  which  I  would  be  taking  them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  he  didn't  advise  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  now  find  myself  read- 
ing in  the  paper  this  morning  that  I  did  not 
appear  last  night.  I  was  not  expected  to 
appear.  I  was  out  of  the  city  on  another 
matter.  I  just  want  to  correct  that.  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  the  member  for  Downsview 
is  misquoting  our  conversation,  but  that  is, 
I  think,  the  gist  of  the  conversation  that  he 
and  I  privately  had  yesterday  pertaining  to 
my  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  being  the  case, 
and  that  was  my  understanding,  I  do  not 
intend  to  accept  any  of  the  personal  charges 
that  were  made  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  House  leader  certainly 
deserved  them,  and  he'll  get  a  good  deal 
more.   He's  a  disaster  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  applies  to  the 
member  for  Lakeshore.  He  is  speaking  alioiit 
himself  and  nobody  else. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  has  upset  the  work  of  this 
House  for  two  years  now.  One  can't  depend 
on  a  thing  he  says.  He  is  completely  un- 
reliable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  order  of 
business  was  called  and  the  Speaker  is  not 
in   control  of  that.   Is  the  chairman  here? 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Does  the  minister  have  an 
opening  statement? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Acting  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral): Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  You'll  bull- 
doze it  through,  won't  you,  sweetheart? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Is  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  talking  to  me? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I'm  talking  to  that  dunce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  thought  you  were 
trying  to  tell  me  something,  and  I  would 
ask  for  an  adjournment  if  you  were. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Can  we 
have  a  copy  of  your  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps my  staff  would  provide  the  critics  with 
the  statement  I'm  about  to  read.  I've  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  this  Monday 
next  is  celebrated  as  Victoria  Day.  I  know 
my  children  in  the  past  have  always  called 
it  firecracker  day.  I  would  anticipate  that 
right  now  the  date  has  been  moved  ahead 
by  about  72  hours. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  is  rising  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  are  you  going  on  with 
these  particular  estimates  rather  than  with 
those  of  the  Attorney  General?  That's  what 
I'd  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  going  ahead  on 
these  estimates  because  when  I  had  to  make 
the  decision  some  weeks  ago  as  to  where  I 
preferred  to  go  with  my  estimates,  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  three  sets  of  estimates,  I 
said  I  preferred  to  take  them  in  the  House 
and  I  preferred  to  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which,  in  fact,  they  have  been  called,  name- 
ly, the  policy  field  which  we  concluded  a 
week  ago  last  night,  the  Solicitor  General's 
estimates  and  then  the  Attorney  General's 
estimates.  I  have  not  deviated  from  that.  I 
am  not  calling  them  in  any  particular  order, 
save  and  except  I  felt  it  appropriate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  policy  field  estimates 
should  be  called  first,  so  that  we  could  deal 
with  overall  policy  field. 


the  responsibility  for  the  two  sets  of  esti- 
mates yet  to  be  discussed  before  this  House. 
The  very  practical  situation  I  find  myself  in, 
and  I  apologize  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  is  that  I  have  my  staff  here  ready  to 
go  this  morning.  If  we  did  reverse  the  order, 
then  it  would  mean  that  I  would  have  to 
have  staff  from  downtown  who  are  nowhere 
near  ready  to  go  in  that  they  have  other 
commitments  and  are  meeting  them  today  in 
terms  of  meeting  with  people  and  this  sort 
of  thing.  I've  told  them  right  from  day  one 
that  I  would  indeed  be  proceeding  wdth  the 
estimates  of  the  Solicitor  General  prior  to 
their  ministry. 

This  is  the  position  I  find  myself  in.  I 
have  no  particular  preference  between  the 
one  or  the  other.  I  can  just  tell  the  member 
for  Lakeshore,  and  I  mean  this  and  I  hope 
he  accepts  this,  that  I  have  not  in  any  way 
attempted  nor  am  I  attempting  now,  to  mis- 
lead him.  I  know  the  work  he  puts  into 
anything  that  he  is  going  to  participate  in. 
And  perhaps  his  remarks  or  observations, 
which  will  undoubtedly  come  forward,  can 
be  deferred  until  next  week,  or  on  Tuesday, 
when  I  presume  we  will  continue  these  esti- 
mates. I  want  to  hear  from  you.  Once  in  a 
while  you  do  have  a  good  idea.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  sometimes  more  than  once  in  a 
while. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  WoiJd 
it  have  been  too  much  trouble  to  advise  him 
that  these  were  coming  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  the  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Why 
didn't  the  House  leader  get  together  with 
him? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  not  likely  to  be  mollified 
this  morning,  thanks.  I  could  have  been  in- 
formed, at  the  very  least.  The  Attorney 
General's  estimates  were  assumed  for  two 
weeks  to  be  going  on.  If  you  had  come  back 
last  night,  you  would  have  done  Attorney 
General,  I  suspect. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  that  was  quite  agreeable.  Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that  decision 
has  found  acceptance  by  the  critics  in  this 
House.  I  have  not  deviated  or  hidden  or 
deferred  to  discuss  what  order  I  was  going 
to  call  them  in,  as  I  had  already  touched  on 
a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the  other 
critics  as  late  as  yesterday  afternoon.  Hence 
my  proceeding  in  this  fashion. 

I  have  no  particular  personal  preference 
because   I   do,    one    way   or  the   other,  have 


Mr.  Lawlor:  No? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  going  on  with 
these  estimates. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Then  again— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  might  add  that  I 
don't  recall  the  member  for  Lakeshore  and  I 
having  any  conversation  or  inquiry  as  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  being  called.  The 
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member    for    Downsview    asked   me,    and   I 
told  him. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  House  leader  didn't  tell 


Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  quite  correct. 
In  essence  our  versions  of  the  conversation 
are  substantially  the  same.  My  remarks  to 
you  were  addressed  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  the  Solicitor  General  was  the  last  one. 
I  don't  know  where  I  got  that  impression, 
perhaps  I  got  it  from  the  House  leader. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  got  that  impression  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  didn't  know  until  you  passed 
by  this  aisle  earlier  this  morning  that  it  was 
Solicitor  General  and  not  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  were  putting  them  over 
so  the  member  for  Halton  West  (Mr.  Kerr) 
could  come  back  and  assume  the  position. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  don't  know  if  this  makes  any 
sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  fairer,  much  fairer,  in  view  of  the  concern 
of  both  myself  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore,  that  the  minister  introdlice  his 
estimates,  make  his  opening  remarks  and 
the  matter  be  set  over  until  Tuesday;  and  let 
the  House  get  on  vdth  whatever  business  the 
House  leader  has  available.  Othervdse,  I  think 
it  is  unfair. 

There  are  a  number  of  things— I  just  had 
a  quick  glance  at  'his  remarks.  He's  going  to 
deal  at  some  length  with  the  report  of  the 
task  force,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  haven't 
looked  at  the  report  of  the  task  force  for 
about  a  year,  and  I  would  like  to  refresh 
my  memory.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  intelli- 
gently comment  too  much  about  its  recom- 
mendations at  this  point.  I  have  some  things 
fresh  in  my  mind  that  I  could  discuss  them 
with  him,  but  I  think  that  to  get  a  proper 
and  appropriate  critcism  of  these  estimates 
before  the  Legislature  that  there  should  be 
reasonable  notice  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  and  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  minister 
might  continue  his  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
we  could  terminate  this  discussion  with  these 
observations.  At  no  time  have  either  of  the 
two  members,  the  critics,  who  have  spoken 
on  this  today  called  me  or  spoken  to  me, 
other  than  the  conversation  I've  had  vidth  the 
member  for  Downsview  as  to  the  order  in 
which  we  were  calling  them.  That's  No.  1. 

No.  2.  For  two  days  last  week  I  had  my 
staflE  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 


eral here  waiting  for  other  estimates  to  be 
completed.  I  have  at  no  time  had  the  officials 
from  the  Attorney  General's  office.  I've  had 
these  people  waiting,  because  that's  the  order 
in  which  the  estimates  were  to  be  called. 
So,  with  those  observations  I  would  like  to 
open  with  a  statement  which  should  not  take 
too  much  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Take  as  long  as  you  want.  I 
am  going  to  obstruct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  present  to  you  a  review  of  the  various 
programmes  and  activities  contained  in  the 
estimates  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  during  1975. 

In  relation  to  the  task  force  on  policing 
in  Ontario.  I  make  the  following  observations. 
The  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  estab- 
lished the  task  force  on  policing  to  conduct 
an  exhaustive  study  of  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems in  Ontario.  The  task  force  recommen- 
dations were  submitted  to  us  early  in  1974. 
Of  the  170  recommendations  made  by  the  task 
force,  49  have  been  completely  implemented 
by  the  ministry  or  by  municipal  police  forces, 
84  are- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  don't  see  a  quorum  here. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  I  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  Four  Tories. 

Mr.  Deacon.  Five. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  ore  18  members 
present,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  a  quorum.  Com- 
mence your  statement.  ! 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  At  the  time  the  bell 
was  rung,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  just  com- 
menced my  opening  statement. 

Of  the  170  recommendations  made  by  the 
task  force,  49  have  been  completely  im- 
plemented— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Chair  | 
is  having  difficulty  hearing  the  minister.  | 
Would  the  minister  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Of  the  170  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  task  force,  49  have 
been  completely  implemented  by  the  ministry 
or  by  municipal  police  forces;  84  are  present- 
ly in  the  process  of  implementation  or  under 
active  consideration  by  the  ministry;  and  37 
have  been  deferred.  Many  recommendations 
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will  take  a  number  of  years  to  implement 
and  will  require  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission,  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  and  the  municipal  forces. 

A  study  of  present  police  recruitment  and 
selection  procedures  has  been  completed. 
Guidelines  have  been  prepared  to  standardize 
recruitment  and  selection  practices,  including 
attraction  of  applicants,  initial  screening,  ap- 
plicant evaluation  and  interviewing,  use  of 
psychological  testing  and  probationary  evalua- 
tion. Among  others,  the  task  force  recom- 
mended that  police  training  in  Ontario  today 
place  stress  on  education  in  psychology, 
sociology  and  humanities;  also,  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  psychological  make- 
up of  an  applicant  or  recruit.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding to  implement  these  recommendations. 

Also  in  line  with  task  force  recommenda- 
tions are  the  recent  government  amendments 
to  Police  Act  regulations  allowing  individuals 
to  join  Ontario  forces  at  18  years  of  age; 
allowing  individuals  over  35  years  of  age  to 
be  considered  as  police  oflBcer  candidates; 
making  it  possible  for  people  of  lesser  height 
than  5  ft  8  ins  to  be  considered  as  police 
officer  candidates;  allowing  individuals  with 
poor  but  correctable  vision  to  be  considered 
as  police  officer  candidates;  encouraging  selec- 
tion of  recruits  with  varying  educational 
qualifications,  including  high  school,  com- 
munity college  and  university  backgrounds; 
and  encouraging  recruitment  of  both  male 
and  female  officers,  with  equal  opportunity 
for  advancement  for  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Like  in  Stratford? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  addition  to  re- 
cruiting standards,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Solicitor  General  is  also  acting  on  task  force 
recommendations  for  recruit  selection.  These 
deal  with  the  establishment  of  standardized 
procedures  and  psychological  testing,  to  be 
used  eventually  in  the  recruit  selection  pro- 
cess by  all  forces  across  the  province. 

With  reference  to  the  new  police  college, 
much  of  the  need  for  upgraded  police  training 
and  education  will  be  met  at  the  new  On- 
tario Police  College  at  Aylmer,  which  be- 
gan construction  in  May,  1974.  The  larger 
and  more  modem  college,  located  on  the  site 
of  the  old  facilities,  will  provide  for  increased 
recruitment  training  capability,  introduction 
of  new  special  courses,  extension  of  refresher 
courses  and  provision  of  facilities  for  senior 
police  officer  training. 

The  college  is  intended  to  be  a  model  for 
police  forces  around  the  world.  The  already 
high  standard  of  police  training  in  the  prov- 


ince will  be  enhanced  by  the  new  physical 
facilities  and  by  an  upgrading  of  the  curricu- 
lum which  is  already  partly  in  effect.  More 
social  sciences,  police  refresher  courses,  tech- 
nical training  and  senior  management  studies 
are  being  offered.  Graduates  of  the  new 
college  should  be  well  equipped  to  handle 
the  increasingly  complex  demands  being 
placed  on  police  officers  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  safety  of  the  public. 

The  new  college  will  consist  of  inter- 
connected low-rise  modules  built  on  land- 
scaped acres.  Included  in  the  complex  are 
three  two-storey  classroom  modules  with  a 
total  of  23  classrooms.  A  fourth  module  is 
a  resource  centre  with  a  library,  audio-visual 
area  and  study  space.  The  fifth  module  houses 
administration  facilities  and  instructors'  offices. 
The  completion  date  of  phase  one  is  planned 
for  the  end  of  1975.  Construction  of  the  new 
modules  in  phase  two  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  1976. 

With  reference  to  new  recruiting  pro- 
grammes, the  province  is  interested  in  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  encourage  recruiting  of 
more  ethnic  and  minority  citizens  into  our 
police  forces.  The  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
has  an  intensive  province-wide  recruiting  pro- 
gramme under  way  to  help  the  force  more 
accurately  reflect  the  makeup  of  Ontario's 
diverse  society;  this  is  in  localities  where 
French  is  the  predominant  language  and  in 
places  where  people  from  particular  countries 
have  concentrated  their  homes  in  various 
communities.  In  addition,  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  is  keenly  interested  in  recruit- 
ing more  officers  from  our  native  population. 

Because  of  these  factors,  its  recruiting  pro- 
gramme is  paying  particular  attention  to 
encouraging  young  men  and  women  of  diverse 
backgrounds  to  join.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able 
to  have  officers  stationed  throughout  the  prov- 
ince who  speak  both  the  primary  and  second- 
ary languages  of  that  area. 

The  year  1974  saw  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  women  into  the  ranks  of  the  OPP. 
It  is  expected  that  many  more  of  them  will 
join  the  force.  Our  female  officers  are  re- 
quired to  perform  all  law  enforcement  duties 
and  have  the  same  rates  of  pay  and  promo- 
tion path. 

The  OPP  encourages  recruit  applications 
through  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  in 
local  newspapers  throughout  Ontario.  Other 
recruiting  efforts  include  mobile  displays, 
posters  and  descriptive  literature. 

With  reference  to  Indian  policing  service, 
the  province  has  made  several  major  moves 
recently  to  improve  Indian  policing  services. 
In  late  April,   1975,   we  have  established  a 
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group  within  the  OPP  specifically  to  provide 
and  improve  such  services  for  our  native 
peoples.  This  move  is  in  addition  to  our 
other  Indian  policing  activities.  Within  the 
next  month,  Ontario  will  enter 'into  a  joint 
agreement  with  the  federal  government  to 
share  in  a  new  approach  to  Indian  policing 
here. 

The  improved  police  service  will  stress 
preventive  policing  and  community  relations. 
It  will  be  staffed  by  Indian  band  constables 
recruited,  trained  and  supervised  by  the 
OPP.  The  band  constables  will  be  assigned 
policing  duties  on  the  reserves  and  adjoining 
areas.  They  will  have  the  complete  backup 
support  and  facilities  of  the  OPP  for  crime 
prevention  and  law  enforcement. 

To  ensure  that  the  policing  service  meets 
the  specialized  needs  of  Indian  reserves,  con- 
sultation with  band  chiefs  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  people,  the  provincial 
government,  the  Department  of  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs,  and  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Pohce  is  a  continuing  policy. 

Salaries  received  by  the  Indian  constables 
will  be  comparable  to  those  received  by  OPP 
personnel  in  similar  positions.  Advancement 
in  the  regular  force  will  be  possible  by  meet- 
ing established  standards. 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
new  programme  was  sponsored  by  the  prov- 
incial government.  This  is  the  intensification 
of  OPP  presence  in  northern  Indian  com- 
munities. A  continuous  flying  patrol  has  been 
implemented  to  make  flying  visits  to  a  num- 
ber of  remote  reserves  in  northwestern  On- 
tario during  regular  and  continual  patrols 
M-hich  will  provide  improved  law  enforcement 
in  the  remote  areas  of  our  province.  Twenty- 
seven  volunteer  OPP  officers  recently  gradu- 
ated from  a  course  at  Lakehead  University 
where  they  received  special  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  being  stationed  in  these  re- 
gions. Training  was  in  subjects  related  to  the 
heritage,  psychology  and  philosophy  of  In- 
dian culture  and  current  social  attitudes.  A 
similar  flying  patrol  is  being  implemented  foi' 
the  remote  northeastern  areas  of  the  province. 

With  reference  to  community  projects,  two 
examples  of  police  officers  being  brought  into 
greater  personal  involvement  in  the  com- 
munity are  the  team-policing  pilot  projects 
in  Halton  region  and  Barrie,  These  projects 
are  aimed  at  exploring  ways  of  bringing 
police  closer  to  the  public.  In  these  projects, 
n;roups  of  constables  will  be  responsible  for 
a  given  area  of  the  city.  They  will  get  to 
know  the  people  in  that  area  better  and  be- 
'•ome  more  conscious  of  what  people  expect 
from  their  police  force. 


The  province  is  also  funding  a  project  in 
London  to  explore  better  ways  of  handling 
family  disturbances  by  improving  interaction 
between  police  and  other  social  agencies.  It 
is  hoped  that  if  these  projects  are  successful, 
they  may  be  taken  up  by  other  forces  in  the 
province. 

With  reference,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  forensic 
sciences  capability,  construction  work  is  close 
to  completion  on  the  new  George  Drew  com- 
plex of  buildings  for  forensic  sciences.  The 
interior  of  this  20-storey  building  is  expected 
to  be  finished  in  early  June  of  this  year.  At 
that  time  the  ministry  office  and  several 
agencies  of  the  ministry  will  relocate  there. 
It  will  enable  us  to  more  conveniently  group 
together  our  agencies  in  one  building. 

At  present  the  police  commission,  chief 
coroner,  pathology  and  forensic  sciences 
offices  are  widely  scattered  at  several  locations 
across  Toronto.  This  centre  will  provide  the 
province  with  ultra-modem  forensic  labora- 
tories and  research  facilities. 

The  benefits  of  this  building  will  be 
many  in  terms  of  improved  scientific  services 
to  official  investigative  and  public  safety 
agencies.  The  installation  of  specialized 
equipment  for  the  buildings  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  anticipated  that  our  ability  to 
handle  the  forensic  caseload  will  increase 
markedly  when  the  new  facilities  are  in  use. 
Additional  fully  qualified  staff  will  be  neces- 
sar>'  so  that  expert  service  is  available  for  this 
increased  forensic  capabihty. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry,  I  have  one  more  page.  Perhaps 
the  member  for  Downsview  was  going  to 
read  it  for  me? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  going  to  reiad  it  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you.  With  ref- 
erence to  police  information  intercommunica- 
tions project,  it  is  part  of  the  ministry's  goal 
to  provide  police  forces  with  the  best  tech- 
nology possible  and  an  information  inter- 
cDmmimications  project  has  been  imple- 
mented. The  project  which  is  designed  to 
encourage  municipal  forces  to  make  use  of 
modem  communications  technology  and  in- 
cludes the  provision  of  a  common  communi- 
cation capability  between  all  police  forces 
in  the  province;  co-ordination  of  police  radio 
systems  development;  the  extension  of  the 
Canadian  Police  Information  Centre,  which 
is  a  national  data  bank  for  police  officers, 
and  the  development  of  an  adequate  data 
base  on  policing.  Through  the  integrated 
radio  services  programme,  the  ministry  is 
providing  $3  million  in  grants  to  municipal 
forces  for  communications  development. 
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The  ministry  is  also  funding  a  digital  com- 
munications demonstration  project  in  the  York 
regional  police  force  as  part  of  an  overall 
study  of  police  management  information.  The 
computer-aided  dispatch  facility  deploys  man- 
power in  the  most  efficient  manner  and  pro- 
vides information  on  the  force's  workload  in 
the  way  in  which  its  resources  are  being  used. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  then  are  the  highlights  of  the  estimates 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General 
during  1975.  I  shall  look  forward  to  discus- 
sing the  items  with  the  various  members  in 
detail.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  the 
comments  that  I  made  earlier,  I  will  now 
move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Mr.  Singer  moves  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Singer  that  the  committee  rise  and  re- 
port, which  was  negatived  on  the  following 
vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  20,  the  "nays"  are  38. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
The  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  attempting 
to  lead  the  criticism  on  the  Solicitor  General's 
estimates,  I  would  like  to  deal  vdth  some  of 
the  nratters  that  he  set  out  in'  his  opening 
remarks. 

I'm  interested  when  he  talks  about  the 
task  force  on  policing.  I've  now  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  through  my  annotated  copy 
of  the  report  and  also  the  document  that 
was  tabled  by  the  task  force  when  they 
brought  in  their  report.  I  note  with  some 
interest  the  word's  "guidelines  have  been  pre- 
pared to  standardize  recruitment,"  and  so  on. 
I  think  the  guidelines  are  very  interesting, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  task  force  em- 
phasis was  much  more  than  on  guidelines. 
They  wanted  positive  direction  and  even  man- 
datory instruction. 

We've  had  an  awful  lot  of  guidelines  about 
an  awful  lot  of  things  in  this  province  that 
often  don't  mean  anything  at  all.  And  I 
wonder  why  the  government  has  been  pre- 
pared to  settle  just  on  guidelines,  and  why 
there  hasn't  been  some  kind  of  direction  to 
the  forces. 

There  have  been  many,  many  problems 
with  police  recruiting,  with  police  hiring 
practices  and  so  on,  and  one  has  to  wonder 


about  the  categorization  in  the  second  para- 
graph that  the  minister  makes.  He  says: 
Of  the  170  recommendations  made  by 
the  task  force,  49  have  been  completely 
implemented  by  the  ministry  or  by  munic- 
ipal police  forces,  84  are  presently  in  the 
process  of  implementation  or  under  active 
consideration  by  the  ministry,  and  37  have 
been  deferred. 

The   numbers    are    interesting,   but  what   do 
they  mean? 

Which  ones  have  you  accepted— the  easy 
ones  or  the  tough  ones?  What  do  the  49 
really  deal  with;  and  is  it  all  summarized  in 
the  two  paragraphs  at  the  bottom  of  page 
1  of  the  minister's  statement?  WTiat  are  the 
37  that  have  been  deferred?  And  is  "de- 
ferred" a  synonym  for  being  refused?  Or  has 
the  Solicitor  General  decided  that  these  are 
never  going  to  be  implemented?  Are  they 
deferred  indefinitely  or  for  a  short  time? 

There  are  84  that  are  "presently  in  the 
process  of  implementation  or  under  active 
consideration"— what  does  that  mean?  We  get 
into  civil  servant  language  again.  This  phrase 
"under  active  consideration"  is  a  fascinating 
phrase.  It  could  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
There's  "active  consideration"  and  there's 
"\'ery  active  consideration."  There  are  all  sorts 
ot  i-.nique  phrases  that  the  civil  servants  bring 
forward  when  they  don't  want  to  give  us  an 
answer.  What  are  you  actively  considering? 
And  how  active  is  active?  I  think  we're  en- 
titled to  know  that. 

But  let's  look  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  task  force's  own  document  that  they 
tabled  when  the  report  was  brought  in.  They 
called  it  the  highlights  of  their  report.  They 
say,  "Ontario  is  well  served  by  its  police," 
and  I  think  that  most  of  us  here  can  agree 
with  that.  However,  there  is  "no  room  for 
complacency."  We  agree  with  that,  too, 
and  the  whole  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
indicate  that  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
placency and  to  make  very  positive  recom- 
mendations about  a  number  of  things. 

On  page  4  the  task  force  zeroes  in  on  it 
and  talks  about  a  financial  crisis  for  policing. 
I  would  have  thought  that  the  minister  at 
this  point  would  have  told  us  what  the 
government  has  in  mind  to  deal  with  this 
financial  crisis.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  you  have  forgotten 
what  they  said.  They  said: 

Policing  is  expensive,  labour  intensive  and 

has  experienced  high  growth  in  cost. 
We  project  under  current  methods  and 

productivity  that  financial  limitations  will 
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leave  Ontario  a  minimum  of  2,000  con- 
stables short  of  its  requirements  by  1980. 
Ontario  caimot  aflFord  projected  policing 
costs  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  major 
shifts  in  spending  priorities,  for  example, 
from  education,  to  help  the  policing.  We 
[the  task  force]  have  recognized  the  solu- 
tion to  be  in:  surfacing  the  issue  .  .  . 

That's  a  good  phrase,  "surfacing  the  issue" 
and  look  as  I  might  through  the  Solicitor 
General's  opening  remarks,  that  issue  wasn't 
even  touched  on,  let  alone  surfaced. 

One  would  think  that  everything  is  fine 
and  let's  go  on  for  another  year,  but  the  task 
force,  in  high  priority,  says,  "Let's  talk  about 
the  crisis  in  financing  police  forces."  The 
Solicitor  General  hasn't  heeded  them  too  well 
and  he  hasn't  as  yet  talked  about  it.  Hope- 
fully, we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  talking 
about  it  before  these  estimates  get  very  far 
along  the  way. 

"Focusing  on  human  resource  productivity 
through:  better  selection,  training  and  de- 
velopment programmes."  The  minister  talks 
about  better  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment programmes  to  some  extent  and  he 
talks  about  guidelines.  I  think  it's  important 
that  we  know  there  will  be  something  a 
little  more  than  guidelines  because  let's  go 
back  to  the  task  force's  real  concern.  It  says 
there  is  "a  financial  crisis  for  policing." 

"New  constable-centred  management;"  I 
didn't  see  that  one  mentioned  at  all.  Is  that 
one  deferred  or  under  active  consideration 
or  where  is  that? 

"Better  use  of  community  resources  through 
referral  and  public  education."  I  suppose  the 
Solicitor  General  gets  at  that  under  the 
heading  "Community  Projects"  which  he 
gives  a  couple  of  paragraphs  to.  He  doesn't 
really  give  it  the  kind  of  emphasis  or  the  kind 
of  direction  the  task  force  talked  about. 

He  may  have  noticed  the  problem  which 
presently  exists  in  the  Metropolitan  force 
where  it  has  been  decided  that  there  must  be 
two-man  cruisers  in  the  evening  and  the  night 
hours.  There  is  no  point  in  going  through 
the  bargaining  and  the  awards  of  the  ar- 
bitrator and  the  court  testing  of  that,  but  the 
end  result  of  it  having  to  be  done  is  that  the 
chief  of  police  has  withdrawn  from  community 
services  many  ofiicers  who  were  previously 
employed  in  that  way  and  put  them  into 
cruisers  so  that  there  can  be  two  men  in 
a  cruiser. 

What  kind  of  answer  to  that  has  the 
Solicitor  General?  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing. 


"Spin-off  of  duties  to  more  appropriate 
and  less  costly  agencies."  I  suppose  we  see 
something  of  an  example  of  that  here  in  the 
Legislature  at  least  with  the  replacement 
of  an  OPP  detachment  by  the  new  force 
we  have  to  look  after  the  security.  I  would 
like  the  Attorney  General  to  deal  specifically 
witli  that  and  to  tell  us  if  this  is  another 
one  of  the  recommendations  which  has  been 
accepted  or  is  under  active  consideration  oi 
has  been  deferred. 

"Greater  use  of  civilian  resources;"  the 
same  kind.  To  what  extent  are  police  forces 
in  Ontario,  not  just  the  OPP,  being  i.nstruct- 
ed  to  use  civilian  resources?  Before  I  leave 
that  one,  I  notice  that  the  Solicitor  General 
made  some  comment  about  the  use  of  wo- 
men on  police  forces.  "Our  female  officers 
are  important  and  they  are  required  to  per- 
form all  law  enforcement  duties  and  have 
the  same  rates  of  pay  and  promotion  paths." 
But  I  also  noticed  his  silence  when  there  was 
a  female  police  officer  in  Stratford  who  was 
in  some  considerable  difficulty  and  had  to 
fight  the  battle  almost  all  by  herself. 

The  suggestion  coming  forth  from  Strat- 
ford seemed  to  be  that  female  officers  were 
not  really  appropriate  because  they  couldn't 
arrest  or  subdue  big  burly  lawbreakers  and 
couldn't  be  expected  to.  I  noticed  the  silence 
of  the  Solicitor  General  in  that  regard.  We 
raised  it  in  the  House  a  couple  of  times  but 
got  no  response  at  all.  She  had  to  fight  her 
battle  almost  on  her  own.  If  this  was  an 
important  principle  set  out— and  I  agree  that 
it  was  in  this  recommendation  here,  and  the 
Solicitor  General  has  seen  fit  to  mention  it 
again  today— I  would  think  that  he  and/or 
his  officials  should  be  a  little  more  vocal 
about  what  goes  on. 

"Developing  lasting  solutions  to  criminal 
problems."  That's  a  very  good  one.  We 
touched  on  this  when  the  estimates  for  the 
Provincial  Secretariat  for  Justice  were  here. 
What  kind  of  views  does  the  ministry  have 
about  lasting  solutions  to  criminal  problems? 
What  philosophies  is  it  employing?  What 
kind  of  speeches  has  the  Solicitor  General 
made  about  it?  I  did  notice  his  article  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Star  the  other  day. 
There  was  a  handsome  picture  of  you  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  article,  Mr.  Minister, 
but  I  didn't  get  too  much  philosophy  out  of 
the  article  that  accompanied  the  picture. 

What  is  your  philosophy?  Is  your  philos- 
ophy the  same  as  that  of  His  Honour,  Judge 
Bick,  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police  Gommission?  He's  quoted  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail.  I  don't  know  whether  some  of  the 
answers  we  got  about  another  quote  in  the 
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Globe  and  Mail  which  we  were  referring  to 
earher  this  morning  apply  or  not,  but  pre- 
suming that  the  Globe  and  Mail  has  cor- 
rectly quoted  Judge  Bick,  these  are  a  few  of 
the  things  he  suggests.  He  suggested  man- 
datory jail  sentences  be  imposed  of  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years  on  anyone  who  commits 
a  crime  where  a  firearm  is  present.  He  sug- 
gests, in  relation  to  bail  granting,  that  any- 
one arrested  a  second  time  should  forfeit  the 
right  to  be  out  on  the  street  again.  That's  a 
fairly  drastic  kind  of  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  fellow  doesn't  fool 
around. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  he's  tough.  When  a 
lady  in  the  audience  asked  whether  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  recidivism  didn't— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  would  have  to  build  $50 
million  worth  more  of  jails. 

Mr.  Singer:  —lie  in  finding  better  places 
than  jails  for  criminals,  Mr.  Bick  disagreed 
emphatically.  He  said  he  didn't  care  if  they 
rot  in  jail,  and  if  the  jails  were  to  be  changed 
they  should  be  made  more  uncomfortable. 
This  is  a  very  senior  gentleman  engaged  in 
police  supervision. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Bring  back  the  rack. 

Mr.  Singer:  He's  the  head  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Police  Commission,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  if  this  is  part  of  the  Solici- 
tor General's  feeling  about  developing  last- 
ing solutions  to  criminal  problems,  if  he 
agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  should  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  horses. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  not,  why  don't  we  hear 
from  the  Solicitor  General?  I'm  going  to  come 
to  police  commissions  very  shortly,  because 
that's  another  thing  he  was  absolutely  silent 
about. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  should  be  burned  at 
the  stake. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  "rationalization  of  police 
forces  in  Ontario;"  I  think  that  one  is  deal- 
ing with  the  size  of  forces  and  it's  dealt  with 
a  little  further  on  down  in  their  report.  There 
is  nothing  about  that  here  at  all. 

Usually  we  got,  from  Solicitors  General 
over  the  years,  a  listing  of  police  forces,  how 
many  there  were,  how  many  men  were  on 
each  force  and  so  forth,  how  many  have 
disappeared  from  the  smaller  forces,  because 
that's  been  a  constant  cry  from  those  of  us 
in  opposition  when  we  addressed  our  feelings 


to  the  government  that  the  small  eight  or 
10-man  force  cannot  be  efficient.  I  think  we 
had  more  or  less  an  acceptance  from  some  of 
your  predecessors,  but  the  plan  seems  to  have 
bogged  down  in  recent  years. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  had,  in  your 
opening  remarks,  some  kind  of  updating  of 
the  success  of  that  programme.  Is  there  not 
a  report?  It  occurs  to  me  there  is  an  annual 
report  that  you're  supposed  to  table.  Should 
we  not  have  had  some  kind  of  an  annual 
report,  either  from  you  or  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission?  Has  that  come  through  or  are 
we  still  waiting  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  haven't  seen  it  yet;  it 
hasn't  been  tabled  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   I  haven't  tabled  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  because  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  us,  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  as  well  as  myself  have  been  quite 
perturbed  about  the  calling  of  these  estimates 
before  we  have  the  appropriate  annual  re- 
ports in  order  to  let  us  know  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  past  year.  It  makes  it  very,  very 
hard  for  us  to  direct  to  you  the  kind  of 
criticism  that  we  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Not  to  go  uncharged, 

Mr.  Singer:  The  next  recommendation  here 
by  the  task  force  is  that  there  be  a  director 
of  police  research  and  information  appointed 
by  the  police  commission  and  a  programme 
of  special  projects  to  be  funded.  Has  that 
been  done?  Is  there  such  a  position  created? 
Is  there  such  a  funding  programme?  What 
is  it  and  what  does  it  involve? 

The  task  force  notes  in  particular— and  I 
think  this  is  important,  because  we  are  cer- 
tainly very  concerned  about  the  size  of  the 
budget  and  about  the  projected  deficit  that 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  talked  about 
when  he  introduced  it— "We  are  not  recom- 
mending massive  new  funding  by  the  govern- 
ment. We  have  recommended  that  current 
police  unconditional  grants  be  dropped." 
There  was  a  change,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  along  the  lines  of  the  task  force.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  SoHcitor  General  say 
whether  or  not  what  the  Treasurer  announced 
when  he  brought  his  budget  in  insofar  as 
police  grants  are  concerned  is  along  the  line 
of  what  the  task  force  recommended,  and  if 
they  differ,  why  they  differ,  and  what  the 
government's  idea  is  in  either  accepting  com- 
pletely or  not  accepting  in  the  variance. 
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In  its  place,  the  task  force  recommends 
that  new  funds  be  included  in  general  uncon- 
ditional grants  from  the  province  to  munic- 
ipalities responsible  for  police  services.  I 
guess  you  get  at  that  somewhat  >in  the  bud- 
get. They  say: 

Our  emphasis  has  been  on  community 
priority  setting  and  productivity  vis-a-vis 
community  needs.  A  quality  control  check 
and  general  guidelines  will  still  rest  with 
the  Solicitor  General  and  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission.  We  have  recommended  con- 
tinuance of  an  inspection  function  by  the 
commission  and  expansion  of  support  serv- 
ices to  policing  in  Ontario. 

They  stress  a  new  approach  to  management 
need  in  policing,  and  I  didn't  hear  a  word 
about  that  from  the  Solicitor  General. 

"The  task  force  is  generally  critical"— and 
that's  about  as  strong  language  as  they  use. 
That's  not  as  strong  as  the  language  used 
by  the  member  for  Lakeshore  or  by  myself, 
but  they  say  they  are  "generally  critical  of 
the  Ontario  police  management  system.  The 
military  command  style  of  management  has 
obviated  the  use  of  contemporary  manage- 
ment methods  to  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  manpower  resources." 

They  said  that,  mind  you,  in  advance  of 
tha  Landmark  report,  and  if  there  ever  was 
a  positive,  illustrative  criticism  of  police  man- 
agement, it  is  in  this  report  that  Judge  Pringle 
brought  forth.  I  am  going  to  be  dealing  with 
that  at  some  length.  They  were  right  on. 
They  are  critical  of  Ontario's  police  manage- 
ment system  and  there  wasn't  a  better  ex- 
ample of  bad  management  than  the  manage- 
ment that  existed  in  the  Niagara  district 
police  as  was  illustrated  by  that  nightmare 
effort,  the  raid  on  the  Landmark  Hotel. 

I  am  reading  again  from  their  sunmiary: 

We  have  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  "constable-centred  management  style" 
which  recognizes  that  many  of  the  most 
important  j>olice  decisions  are  made  by  the 
individual  constable.  It  emphasizes:  de- 
velopmen  t  and  support  of  judgemental 
skills  and  professional  responsibility  at  the 
constable  level. 

I  suppose  really  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
you  are  getting  at  in  the  building  of  the  new 
police  college. 

I  notice  that  part  of  it,  stage  one,  will  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  1975  and  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing thing.  Is  it  presently  being  used?  I 
presume  it  is.  Is  it  compulsory  that  all  police 
recruits  have  a  course  and  qualify  to  some 
level  through  that  college  before  they  are 
given    active   policing   duties?   I   think   they 


should  be.  I  think  it  should  be  part  of  the 
control  by  the  Solicitor  Gerteral  that  there 
be  regular  refresher  courses  and  promotion 
courses  and  so  on.  They  should  just  not  be 
at  the  whim  of  the  local  council;  the  Solicitor 
General,  through  his  department,  should 
actively  supervise,  direct  and  control  the 
operation  or  police  forces. 

That  college,  when  it  is  finished,  should  be 
in  a  position  to  say,  "All  right,  John  Smith, 
if  you  want  to  be  a  police  oflBcer,  you  have 
to  come  to  our  college  and  take  the  pre- 
liminary course  and  qualify  before  you  can 
start  to  be  a  policeman.  Every  year  or  two 
years,  you  have  to  come  back  again  and  be 
told  about  our  new  techniques  and  pass 
courses  in  them.  And  before  you  are  eligible 
for  promotion,  you  have  again  to  qualify."  I 
think  you  have  to  develojp  the  kind  of 
scientific  training  that  the  task  force  is  in  fact 
talking  about.  The  minister's  opening  re- 
marks didn't  deal  with  that  phase  at  all. 

The  task  force  recommendations  include: 
"Dialogue  among  peers  on  objectives;  joint 
group  decision-making  and  greater  delega- 
tion; flattened  hierarchies  and  shorter  com- 
munication channels"  and  so  on  along  that 
line.  It's  almost  again  as  though  the  task  force 
were  anticipating  what  was  yet  to  come.  We 
now  have  in  our  hands  the  report  of  Arthur 
Maloney;  granted,  it's  only  directed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Police  and  deals  only  with  the  police  com- 
plaints procedure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
phrase  'flattened  hierarchies  and  shorter  com- 
munication channels"  gets  at  that  very  well. 

I  would  like  to  have  heard  this  morning,  in 
the  minister's  introductory  remarks,  some  idea 
of  his  view  of  the  Maloney  report  and  some 
idea  of  the  usefulness,  the  effectiveness  and 
the  fairness  of  the  present  procedures,  not 
only  at  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police,  but 
throughout  the  province.  I  would  have 
thought  that  he  might  well  have  agreed  with 
what  seems  to  be  the  uruversal  approval  of 
this  report  by  most  of  the  knowledgeable 
people  who  have  expressed  an  opinion— at 
least  the  ones  I've  read  about,  who  include 
the  head  of  the  police  association,  various 
police  commissioners,  various  lawyers  who 
nave  criminal  practices,  various  senior  police 
officers  and  so  on.  I  would  have  thought  that 
if  these  estimates  were  to  serve  any  useful 
function  the  Solicitor  General  would  have 
brought  us  up  to  date. 

I  hate  to  be  harping  and  to  be  critical  just 
for  the  sake  of  being  critical  or  even  appear- 
ing that  way— I  try  not  to  be— but  I  have  the 
same  kind  of  disappointment  about  the  min- 
ister's introductory  remarks  in  this  department 
as  I  did  in  his  opening  remarks  in  cormection 
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with  the  Provincial  Secretariat  for  Justice. 
We've  got  a  nice,  polite,  self-laudatory, 
seven-page  statement  designed  not  to  offend 
anybody,  designed  not  to  show  the  govern- 
ment up  in  a  very  bad  light,  but  also  de- 
signed to  dodge  the  kind  of  problems  that 
haye  been  dealt  with  by  not  only  opposition 
critics  but  also  the  task  force,  the  royal  com- 
mission, Mr.  Maloney,  the  press  and  all  of 
the  people  in  our  society  who  are  concerned 
with  the  greater  efifectiveness  of  policing  in 
the  province. 

The  task  force  says: 

We  have  recommended  an  objectives 
focused  management.  We  believe  that  in 
seeking  the  threefold  objectives  of  crime 
control,  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  the  tradi- 
tional emphasis  on  crime-solving,  law  en- 
forcement and  response  must  be  extended 
to  include  referral,  prevention,  and  public 
education  and  must  seek  lasting  solutions 
in  each  community. 

I  suppose  that  is  really  the  whole  thrust  of 
their  report.  The  government  really  doesn't 
come  to  grips  with  that  at  all  unless  you 
call  the  appointment  of  Judy  LaMarsh  some 
kind  of  an  answer  to  this  kind  of  a  problem. 
I  suggest  it  isn't  at  all.  Unless  it  is  the 
paragraph  in  the  Throne  Speech  which  says, 
"We  want  to  make  our  streets  safe"— that 
kind  of  approach.  Or  unless  it  is  the  Pre- 
mier's concern  about  this  wonderful  word, 
"permissiveness."  I'm  still  not  sure  at  all 
what  that  means.  We'd  like  to  have  it  de- 
fined and  brought  into  the  context  of  this 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Don't  you  know? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  don't.  I  don't,  really. 
Will  you  tell  me  not  only  what  you  might 
think  privately  about  it  but  what  the  govern- 
ment policy  is  about  permissiveness  and 
which  parts  of  it  are  good  and  which  parts 
of  it  are  bad? 

There  is  a  piece  on  page  7  of  their  com- 
ments which  is  most  important.  I  alluded  to 
it  briefly  a  moment  or  two  ago. 

Many  police  forces  in  Ontario  are  too 
small. 

Response  to  the  community  is  impor- 
tant but  the  meaningfulness  of  the  re- 
sponse  is   equally   important. 

We  have  identified  certain  minimum 
thresholds  of  size  for  police  forces  re- 
quired in  order  to  fully  utilize  manpower, 
to  participate  eftectively  in  training  and 
development,  to  deploy  forces  in  an  eflPec- 


tive  and  efficient  manner,  and  to  develop 
an  overall  modern  management  style. 

Our  recommendations  constitute  a  ra- 
tionalization of  forces  in  Ontario.  They 
establish  larger  minimum  forces  but  also 
tie  them  closely  to  the  communities  they 
serve.  We  have  recommended  reduction 
of  the  total  number  of  operating  forces 
from  179  to  between  30  and  40. 

Is  that  one  of  the  accepted  ones,  one  of  the 
ones  under  active  consideration  or  one  of  the 
deferred  recommendations?  If  it  is  sort  of  in 
the  middle,  are  you  proceeding  along  these 
lines  and  what  success  have  you  had? 
The  task  force  says: 

We  have  recommended  21  city  police 
forces,  10  regional  municipality  forces,  29 
agreement  areas  in  southern  Ontario,  10 
agreement  areas  in  the  north  and  certain 
specific  options,  e.g.,  in  northern  Ontario. 

They    are    very    important    recommendations. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  have  another  look  at 
what   Judge   Pringle  said   about   the  Niagara 
region  force  to  realize  how  important  this  is. 
Agreement     areas     will     involve     larger 
municipalities  contracting  with   an   operat- 
ing   force    for    delivery    of   police    services 
according   to    an    agreement   to   be   estab- 
lished between  the  respective  councils  and 
the   force   prescribing   the   overall   level  of 
service  and  cost  thereof. 

Our  recommendations  also  specify  the 
manner  in  which  police  forces  should  re- 
late to  councils  and  the  role  of  boards  of 
commissioners  of  police. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  in  there  about 
boards  of  commissioners  of  police.  What  is 
it  that  you  are  going  to  do?  Are  you  going  to 
continue  the  judges  on  those  police  commis- 
sions; is  Judge  Scott  going  to  continue  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  police  commission  of 
the  Niagara  Region;  or  are  county  court 
judges  going  to  be  allowed  to  continue  on 
any  police  commission,  and  should  they  be? 
I  say  no,  they  shouldn't.  I  say  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  that  the  federal  government 
told  those  judicial  people  who  are  going  to 
continue  on  these  commissions  they  are  not 
going  to  get  any  extra  money.  That's  not  the 
answer  at  all  because  I  think  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial pay  raise  for  those  judges  either  on 
its  way  through  or  they've  akeady  recently 
obtained  one.  Good  for  them;  they  work 
hard  and  they  deserve  good  pay. 

It's  not  a  question  of  money  or  extra  money 
or  not  getting  extra  money.  It's  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  judicial  persons— who  have 
day-to-day  dealings  in  their  courtrooms  with 
police  officers;   who  have  to  pass  judgement 
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about  the  police  officers'  credibility  and  about 
the  many  things  they  deal  with  when  those 
officers  come  before  them  in  court— can 
properly  sit  on  the  police  commission  and 
manage  it. 

Can  they  wear  the  two  hats?  I  say  no, 
they  can't.  I  say  we  need  positive  direction, 
legislation,  from  this  minister  in  regard  to 
police  commissions. 

Does  the  Solicitor  General  have  any  re- 
action to  the  suggestions  being  put  forward 
by  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
about  the  reconstitution  of  its  police  com- 
mission? It's  been  talked  about.  It's  been 
debated  upon.  It's  been  reported  at  some 
substantial  length  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  substantial  concern  to  those  politi- 
cal elected  persons  who  sit  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan council  and  express  their  views. 

We've  had  no  reaction  at  all  from  the 
Solicitor  General.  We  had  a  reaction  from, 
guess  who?  From  Judge  Bick,  who  says  if 
you  put  more  politicians  on  police  forces  the 
whole  system  will  become  corrupt.  I  would 
have  thought  the  Solicitor  General  would 
have  been  the  first  one  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  take  exception  to  those  remarks.  Surely, 
Judge  Bick  must  be  wrong? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  put  more  optometrists  on 
to  get  more  myopic. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Lakeshore  is 
right  on  with  that  remark,  I  couldn't  agree 
more.  Surely  to  goodness  we  do  not  need 
the  puerile  remarks  of  appointed  people  who 
are  on  police  commissions,  such  as  Judge 
Scott:  "Nothing  wrong  with  the  Niagara 
police  force,"  and  the  head  of  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission,  in  advance  of  an  in- 
vestigation: "It's  fine,  I've  looked  at  it."  We 
had  to  bring  in  Judge  Pringle  and  had  to 
have  a  full-fledged  inquiry  before  we  got 
what  I  think  is  a  very  excellent  report. 

Surely  those  people  should  be  taken  off 
those  forces,  and  surely  we  should  allow 
more  discretion  to  the  local  elected  persons 
to  control  policing?  Surely  we're  not  going 
to  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that  if  politi- 
cians have  more  to  do  with  policing— my 
friend  the  minister  is  in  charge  of  policing— 
does  that  make  it  corrupt?  I  would  be  the 
first  one  to  rise  to  his  defence  and  say,  "No, 
no.  No  way." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You're  very  kind. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would.  I  find  a  lot  of  faults 
with  you,  but  corruption  never,  never.  Quite 
seriously,  there  has  to  be  some  positive 
leadership    from    government   in    regard    to 


police  commissions.  We've  had  enough  ex- 
perience and  there  are  recommendations 
here.  Do  you  accept  them?  Are  they  under 
active  consideration?  I  got  a  note  from  one 
of  your  colleagues  this  morning  that  another 
matter  I'm  concerned  with  was  "under  very 
active  consideration."  He  underlined  the 
word  "very."  I  think  that  means  that  some- 
body's got  a  file  on  his  desk  at  the  moment 
Can  you  give  us  some  opinions?  Can  you 
give  us  some  leadership?  What  are  you  do- 
ing about  police  commissions?  And  provin- 
cial judges  shouldn't  be  on  them  either. 
They,  equally,  deal  with  pohce  officers  in 
their  day-to-day  duty,  and  they  can't  use- 
fully put  on  their  other  hat  when  they  come 
to  determine  management  matters  and  dis- 
cipline matters  and  budget  matters,  that  sort 
of  thing. 

"Good  police  personnel  the  key  to  suc- 
cess." Well,  to  that  we  all  say  amen.  They 
deal  with  that  at  some  length  in  this  report. 
That  task  force  on  policing  was  a  pretty 
good  report,  I  thought.  It  said: 

In  recruiting  we  have  emphasized  a 
shift  from  recruiting  by  minimum  stand- 
ard to  using  a  well-developed  selection 
process.  We  have  recommended  a  more 
flexible  set  of  standards,  but  have  em- 
phasized identffication  of  the  best  possible 
candidates  through  more  rigorous  selection 
including  use  of  psychological  testing  .  .  . 

Did  you  use  the  phrase,  psychological  test- 
ing this  morning?  I  hope  we're  really  getting 
at  that  because  it  is  a  very  important  thing. 

I  was  disappointed  when  you  talked  about 
drawing  police  officers  from  diflFerent  back- 
grounds, and  you  seemed  to  emphasize  only 
French  and  English  as  the  backgrounds.  In 
our  very  diverse  society  eff^ort  should  be  made 
to  attract  people  from  all  groups  who  are 
part  of  our  society.  I  know  these  efforts  are 
being  made,  and  it  may  be  that  I  misread 
some  of  the  general  statements  in  here.  But 
one  of  the  points  on  the  usefulness  of  a 
police  force  should  be  that  it  reflects  reason- 
ably on  all  groups  that  make  up  the  com- 
munity which  the  police  force  is  serving. 

Where  you  talk  about  languages,  were  you 
referring  to  all  languages  that  might  be  used 
in  the  area,  or  just  French  and  English?  For 
instance,  in  Toronto  and  in  other  places  there 
are  large  Italian  populations,  Portuguese  anil 
other  kinds.  Efforts  surely  have  to  be  made 
to  attract  officers  to  the  force  who  can  speak 
in  the  language  to  the  people  they're  serving, 
as  well  as  English.  I  think  there  has  to  be 
real  emphasis  on  that,  and  not  sufficient 
attention  is  as  yet  being  paid.  I  suggest  one 
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of  the  reasons  not  sufficient  attention  is  being 
paid  is  because  sufficient  direction  is  not 
being  given  by  the  Sohcitor  General's  Office. 
"We  have  recommended  that  more  women 
be  recruited  into  policing  for  general  as  well 
as  specialist  duties."  I  commented  on  that 
and  used  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  fe- 
male constable  in  Stratford  who  fought  her 
battle  on  her  own,  and  eventually  won.  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral would  have  been  among  the  first  to  come 
to  her  assistance  when  it  was  being  suggested 
that  we  don't  like  female  constables  in 
Stratford  because  they  can't  really  keep  up 
with  the  pace  expected  of  police  officers. 

"Implementation"— this  is  a  very  important 
thing,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  about 
this  in  the  minister's  opening  remarks. 

Our  recommendations  imply  funda- 
mental changes  to  policing  in  Ontario.  We 
have  several  recommendations  dealing 
specifically   with   implementation : 

We  believe  these  changes  should  be 
fully  reflected  in  the  legislation  governing 
policing  and  have  recommended  the  So- 
licitor General  undertake  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  Police  Act. 

Well,  we  have  had  something  substantially 
less  than  a  coinplete  and  comprehensive 
revision.  We  have  had  some  changes. 

We  have  recommended  an  expanded 
role  for  the  Ontario  Police  Commission, 
particularly  in  support  services  to  policing 
in  Ontario.  We  have  recommended  the 
commission  be  expanded  from  three  to 
five  members  and  that  its  organization  be 
enlarged  to  include  an  executive  director 
and  greater  resources,  primarily  in  police 
personnel  development  and  police  research 
and  information. 

Now,  in  the  past  I  have  been  highly  critical 
of  ths  Ontario  Police  Commission;  in  fact, 
I  have  suggested  on  several  occasions  that 
it  be  done  away  with.  The  government 
hasn't  seen  fit  to  accept  my  recommendation. 
Tlie  task  force  found  there  were  things  they 
thought  the  commission  should  be  doing  and 
it  couldn't  do  under  its  present  setup  and 
they  recommended  it  be  increased  from  three 
to  five,  that  support  people  be  added  to  it 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
Solicitor  General  in  a  very  positive  way 
what  he  thinks  about  the  recommendations 
concerning  the  Ontario  Police  Commission. 
Should  it  be  done  away  with?  Does  he  think 
it  fine  as  it  is?  Should  it  be  increased  from 
three  to  five?  Should  it  have  an  executive 
director   and    greater    resources,  primarily  in 


police  personnel  development  and  police 
research  and  information?  This  is  very  im- 
portant; it  goes  right  to  the  core  of  the 
problem  of  policing  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

The  Solicitor  General,  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission,  police  governing  authorities, 
police  forces  and  police  associations  will 
all  have  major  contributions  to  make  in 
implementation.  We  have  specffically  em- 
phasized the  role  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  and  the  police  associations  of 
Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  hear  how  these  priorities 
have  been  determined.  Have  they  been 
determined  solely  within  the  department? 
Have  there  been  regular  meetings  with  the 
governing  authorities,  the  police  forces,  the 
police  associations,  as  these  things  are 
brought  about?  Have  you  sought  the  support 
of  the  police  associations?  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  method  by  which  you 
have  been  proceeding. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  undertake  an  organiz- 
ational review  to  enhance  the  abihty  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  introduction  of 
agreementpolicing  and  absorption  of  small 
forces. 

Well,  I  touched  on  that  before;  it  is  empha- 
sized again  in  that  recommendation. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  federal 
and  provincial  Solicitors  General  carry  out 
joint  studies  to  more  closely  define  the 
federal  and  provincial  relationship  in  the 
area  of  policing,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  level  of  service  and  cost-sharing  re- 
lated to  enforcement  of  federal  statutes, 
policing  of  waterways  and  ports,  and  co- 
ordination of  federal  and  provincial  forces. 

A  report  on  that  at  this  time  is  certainly 
expected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
minister  will  make  it. 

Dealing  with  federal  and  provincial  co- 
operation, I  was  told  a  year  ago  that  to- 
gether with  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Ontario 
was  making  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  for  a  substantial  payment  of 
money  by  the  federal  government  to  the 
provincial  government  for  policing  done  by 
Ontario  at  Ontario's  expense  and  the  money 
saved  to  the  federal  government  in  not  re- 
quiring the  services  here  of  the  RCMP. 

That  matter  seems  to  have  not  been  talked 
about  out  loud  in  recent  months.  Are  those 
representations  continuing?  The  minister's 
predecessor  assured  me  that  the  department 
felt   very   seriously    about   it   and   that   there 
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was  a  claim  for  substantiail  refund  from  the 
federal  government  for  those  reasons.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  that  has  been  pro- 
gressing. 

I  could  spend  considerable^  time  going 
through  some  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  Mr.  Maloney,  and  as  I  say,  in  my  opinion 
—and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  fully  read 
this  report;  it  runs  to  270  pages— the  recom- 
mendations in  there  certainly  are  meaningful 
and  useful  and  I  think  they  should  be  im- 
plemented, not  only  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
but  throughout  the  province.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  minister's  attitude  is  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendations  of 
His  Honour  Judge  Pringle,  I  think,  are  most 
important  because  there  we  were  dealing 
with  not  theoretical  policing  but  an  actual 
event.  There  are  major  recommendations 
which  Judge  Pringle  makes  and  I  would  like 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being 
implemented  not  only  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict but  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
His  recommendations  are  on  two  pages  and 
I  think  it's  worthwhile  reading  them  into  the 
record  once  again.  His  major  recommenda- 
tions are: 

Persons  found  in  a  place  other  than  a 
dwelling  house  where  there  is  no  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  a  narcotic  or  anything  inci- 
dental to  possession  of  a  narcotic  by 
themselves  or  others,  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  search  when  the  only  basis  for  the 
search  is  their  legitimate  presence  in  such 
a  place. 

I'm  sure  instructions  could  have  come  from 
the  minister  to  all  the  police  forces  in 
Ontario  that  that  be  implemented.  We  don't 
need  to  wait  for  an  amendment  to  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act.  That  should  have  been 
here  a  long  time  ago  but  it  isn't  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  minister.  It's  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  terrible  fellows  up  in 
Ottawa  to  do  it  but,  to  carry  out  the  first 
recommendation  by  His  Honour  Judge 
Pringle,  you  don't  need  the  amendment  to 
that  statute.  Instructions  could  be  given  to 
police  forces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  How  can  you  do  that? 
How  can  you  override  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  Singer:  Can't  you  say,  as  Solicitor 
General,  to  all  the  police  forces:  "Mr.  Police 
Officer,  this  is  your  Solicitor  General  talking 
and  this  is  what  I  tell  you  to  do.  If  you 
find  a  person  in  a  place  other  than  a  dwelling 
house  and   there   is   no  reasonable   cause  to 


believe  they're  in  possession  of  a  narcotic  or 
anything  incidental  to  the  possession  of  a 
narcotic,  you  should  not  search  those  people 
when  the  only  basis  for  the  search  is  their 
legitimate  presence  in  such  a  place"?  Surely 
you  can  tell  them  that. 

What  he's  saying  is  that  if  somebody 
thinks  there  are  narcotics  in  a  hotel  you 
just  don't  walk  into  the  hotel  and  search 
e\'erybody  who  is  there.  That  is  what  Land- 
mark was  all  about.  Surely  that  can  and 
should  be  emphasized  by  the  SoHcitor  Gen- 
eral, who  says  to  all  policemen  in  Ontario, 
"Please  exercise  common  sense  and  do  it 
that  way."  This  is  what  Judge  Pringle  said 
and  if  I  were  Solicitor  General,  I  would 
agree  with  him.  Certainly  I,  as  the  member 
for  Downsview,  agree  with  him  and  I  would 
hope  the  Solicitor  General  would  agree  with 
that  recommendation. 

The  second  point: 

The  senior  officers  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  large-scale  oper- 
ations of  this  type  should  receive  instruc- 
tions so  they  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  problems  and  necessity  for  close 
liaison  and  communication. 

Judge  Pringle  has  a  sense  of  humour  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Solicitor  General. 
Some  things  he  said  in  this  report  were 
written,  obviously,  tongue  in  cheek.  That  is 
so  self-evident  he  must  have  had  great  fun 
when  he  drafted  the  particular  formation  of 
those  phrases. 

In  the  Niagara  region,  I  gather,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  reorganization.  With  that 
kind  of  recommendation  in  mind  have  you, 
have  your  officials,  have  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  looked  at  these  regional  police 
forces  and  determined  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  logical  plan  that  senior  officers  use  when 
they  are  carrying  out  larger-scale  operations 
of  this  type?  If  necessary,  send  them  a  memo, 
too,  signed  by  your  friendly  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. 

His  third  point  is,  "The  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  shall  recommend  that 
the  Narcotics  Control  Act  be  amended"  and 
so  on.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  did;  I  think  Ontario  has 
spoken  quite  loudly  in  that  regard.  I  think 
that's  been  done. 
The  fourth  point: 

The  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  who  have  been  cate- 
gorized as  being  sufficiently  competent  to 
issue  warrants  to  search,  be  equipped  with 
sufficient   office   equipment   to  allow  them 
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to  keep  documents  issued  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  judicial  acts. 

I  hke  that  one  particulariy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   I  thought  you  would. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  enjoyed  that  one.  That 
was  addressed  to  the  one  justice  of  the 
peace  who  came  in  with  his  records  in  his 
daybook  under  his  arm.  Mr.  Kellock,  I  think, 
was  the  counsel.  He  said:  "Mr.  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  did  you  on  such-and-such  a  day 
issue  a  warrant?"  He  thumbed  through  his 
daybook   and  he  said:    "Yes,   I   did." 

"And   what  were   the   grounds?" 

He  said,  "Well,  they  must  have  been 
good  because  I  issued  the  warrant." 

"Do  you  have  any  files?" 

"These  are  my  records.  They're  here  in 
my  hand." 

"But  didn't  you  have  a  complaint  or  an 
infomiation  or  anything?  Did  you  not  ask 
the  police  for  this?" 

"I  guess  I  did." 

"Where  are  those  papers?" 

"I  don't  keep  any  papers  around  because 
nobody  gives  me  enough  money  to  buy  a 
filing  cabinet." 

The  inquiry  never  did  discover  what  kind 
of  a  process  the  justice  of  the  peace  went 
through  when  he  issued  the  warrant  that 
allowed  this  unusual  happening  to  take  place 
at  the  Landmark  Hotel. 

Officially,  after  the  search  of  a  room, 
person  or  vehicle  has  been  completed,  the 
searching  officer  must  restore  the  room  and/ 
or  vehicle  to  its  original  condition  and  return 
to  a  person  any  or  all  goods  after  the  same 
have  been  found  to  be  legitimate  articles. 
I  think  that's  really  one  thing  we  could  put 
a  little  emphasis  on;  that  if  police  do  go 
in,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  and  their 
responsibility,  with  reasonable  cause  to  do 
certain  things,  and  if  they  tear  things  apart 
and  they  find  out  that  really  nothing  has 
been  achieved,  they  should  put  them  back 
together  again. 

Certain  people  can  be  very  substantially 
inconvenienced  by  having  their  belongings 
hurled  about  by  police  officers,  albeit  with 
good  motives,  and  not  having  them  put  back 
together  again,  if  nothing  results  from  this 
inquiry. 

"Intelligence  unit  of  the  Niagara  regional 
police  department  be  either  disbanded  or 
integrated  more  fully  into  the  existing  com- 
mand structure."  I  think  that  has,  in  fact, 
been  done,  if  I  read  newspaper  articles 
correctly.  But  have  you  looked  at  intelligence 


units  of  other  police  forces?  Are  you  satis- 
fied with  them?  Are  they  good,  bad  or 
indifferent;  and  what  are  you  doing  about 
them?  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know. 

"Sufficient  physicians  and  registered  nurses 
should  be  sworn  in  as  peace  officers  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  searches  of  females 
who  are  suspected  of  secreting  narcotics  or 
similar  substances  in  body  orifices."  Have 
you  issued  instructions  as  to  how  that  kind 
of  search  should  be  conducted— if,  in  fact, 
the  discretion  is  that  it  has  to  be  con- 
ducted—in order  again  to  avoid  the  unfor- 
tunate incidents  at  the  Landmark  Hotel.  The 
next  recommendation  is: 

That  the  plan  of  operation  by  the 
Brantford  police  force  [Counsel  Mr.  Kel- 
lock comes  from  Brantford  and  he  was 
very  proud  of  his  Brantford  force  and  I 
guess  that's  how  it  got  before  the  com- 
mission] under  Insp.  Leonard  O'Connell 
in  respect  of  their  operation  against  the 
Graham  Bell  Hotel  on  Nov.  23,  1973,  be 
studied  in  depth  as  to  how  a  raid  should 
be  planned  and  conducted,  as  well  as  the 
operations  conducted  by  Det.  Sgt.  Sprague 
of  the  OPP  of  liquor  enforcement  laws, 
special  services  division. 

In  other  words,  what  he  is  saying  is:  "I  saw 
one  case  in  Brantford  that  I  thought  was 
pretty  good,  and  I  saw  another  set  of  oper- 
ations conducted  by  Det.  Sgt.  Sprague  at 
the  OPP  which  I  thought  was  pretty  good." 
Has  the  ministry  in  fact  said,  "Okay,  this  is 
a  good  way  to  conduct  a  raid  and  that's  a 
bad  way.  Here  is  what  we  think  are  good 
examples  of  how  to  conduct  a  raid  and 
things  you  should  do,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  here  you  are,  police  forces  in  Ontario, 
do  this  the  next  time  you  have  a  big  raid"? 

Those  are  the  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  think  the  Solicitor  General  should  have 
dealt  with  in  his  opening  remarks,  but  he 
didn't.  Before  the  estimates  are  through,  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  each  one 
of  those  items  in  some  substantial  detail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  wishes  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bills  in  her 
chambers. 

Clerk  of  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented : 

Bill  64,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Training 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  68,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1972. 

Bill  74,  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  Act, 
1975. 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  Protestant 
Children's  Village,  Ottawa. 

Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Prl  6,  An  Act  to  incorporate  St.  Marg- 
aret's School  (Elora). 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Cobourg. 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Toronto. 

Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Kapuskasing. 

Bill  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
London. 

Bill  Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Toronto. 

Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  Harford  Ltd. 

Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Sarnia. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  to  present  a  report  from  the 
standing   social   development   committee? 


Mr.   Speaker:    Do  we  have  consent? 
Agreed. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  from  the  standing 
social  development  committee  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  supply  in  the  following 
amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1976: 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 

Ministry  administration 

programme     $     3,938,000 

Income  maintenance 

programme    $444,370,000 

Social  and  institutional 

services    programme    $227,554,000 

Mental  retardation 

programme     $146,901,000 

Services    support  programme  $  32,283,000 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  House  be 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  20. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  What  is 
the  order  of  business  for  Tuesday? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I've  informed  the 
right  people  that  we  will  proceed  with  these 
estimates  on  Tuesday.  The  Ministry  of 
Revenue  will  be  in  standing  committee. 
FoUovdng  the  Attorney  General  and  all  his 
associated  responsibilities,  we  will  hear 
Health,  Treasury  and  Natural  Resources.  I 
will  supply  a  list  to  the  House  leaders  of 
the  other  parties  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House 
leader  leaves  the  subject,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  is  the  confusion  in  names. 
We  are  now  dealing  wdth  the  Solicitor 
General,  not  the  Attorney  General.  Is  the 
implication  that  when  we  finish  the  Solicitor 
General,  we  then  go  to  the  Attorney  General? 
Or  will  we  have  something  in  between? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  going  on  as  long  as 
the  two  sets  of  estimates  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  correct. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  introduce  to  the  House  the 
grade  10  class  of  R.  H.  King  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Scarborough  with  its  teacher, 
Mr.  John  Lord,  in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to 
the  House  members  of  the  grade  10  class  of 
Haliburton  Highlands  Secondary  School  in 
the  west  gallery,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principal,  Mr.  Rouble. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Legislature 
would  like  to  welcome  a  dozen  students  and 
their  two  teachers  from  Westminster  Second- 
ary  School   in    London   South   riding. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Statements  by  the  ministry. 


STATEMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
MEMBER  FOR  TIMISKAMING 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  ( Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  here  on  what  I  suppose  could  be  partly 
a  matter  of  personal  privilege  and  partly  a 
ministerial  statement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Right, 
entirely  predictable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Being  at  the  begin- 
ning of  statements,  both  would  be  in  order. 

Sir,  on  May  16  there  was  some  discussion 
in  this  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  certain 
statements  attributed  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot). 


Mr. 

that? 


I.   Deans    (Wentworth):    How  about 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  At  that  time,  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer) 
asked  "whether  the  government  approves  of 
the  statements  attributed  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  in  relation  to  Maple 
Mountain  and  in  relation  to  Indians."  At  the 
time,  I  indicated  quite  clearly  that  since  I 
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had  not  read  the  article  containing  the  al- 
leged statements  I  would  not  comment. 

Saturday's  and  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail  reported  a  portion  only  of  the  dialogue 
which  took  place  between  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  and  myself— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Typical  of  the  Globe— right  out 
of  context. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  in  so  doing 
took  out  of  context  one  of  the  statements, 
thereby  leaving  what  could  be  a  very  mis- 
leading impression. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Those  nasty  Globe  people.  Boy 
oh  boy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  reading  of  Hansard 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  my  comments  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  stupid  to  answer  that 
question  referred  to  my  previous  answer,  that 
not  having  read  the  article  in  question,  I 
would  not  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Does  the 
provincial   secretary  mean  he  is  not  stupid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  Having  checked  the 
quotation  attributed  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming  as  to  its  accuracy,  I  am  there- 
fore now,  sir,  in  a  position  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  his  views  in  this  matter  very  defi- 
nitely do  not  reflect  the  views  of  this 
government. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Then 
dismiss  him  from  the  ONR. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Get  him  out  of  the  chairman- 
ship then.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Indeed,  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  government  to  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  advance  the  social  and 
economic   well-being   of   our   native   peoples. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure.  It  shows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  dissociate  our- 
selves from  any  comments  which  might  give 
efven  the  slightest  impression  that  this  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  this  policy  is  less  than 
total. 
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I  would  like  to  add  too,  sir,  that  my  own 
work  in  matters  dealing  with  human  rights, 
civil  liberties  and  my  direct  involvement  with 
Indians,  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  provincial  secretary  doesn't 
have  the  guts  of  Stanfield. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development,  I  am  responsible 
for  dealing  with  Indians  arwi  their  representa- 
tives on  a  number  of  fundamental  policy 
issues- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  So  that's  his 
job! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  news  reports  of  public  state- 
ments, taken  out  of  context,  were  in  any  way 
to  impair  my  ability  to  carry  on  this  import- 
ant task  in  co-operation  with  the  Indians  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  provincial  secretary  doesn't 
have  the  guts  of  Stanfield. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  the  provincial  secre- 
tary going  to  do  about  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  kind  of  statement  was 
that?  What  is  the  provincial  secretary  going 
to  do  about  the  man  who  was  involved? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Oral  questions.  The  member  for  Kitchener. 


STATEMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
MEMBER  FOR  TIMISKAMING 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Following  the  statement  of 
the  provincial  secretary,  will  the  provincial 
secretary  now  advise,  since  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  was  not  expressing  government 
policy,  whether  or  not  the  government  in- 
tends to  discipline  that  member,  perhaps  to 
encourage  the  others,  by  removing  him  im- 
mediately as  chairman  of  the  Ontario  North- 
land Railway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  knows,  of  course,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  discipline  any  member. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  provincial  secretary  is 
in  charge. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  was  making  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 


member  for  Scarborough  West  with  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  provincial  secretary 
mean  by  simple  personal  dissociation  he  there- 
fore attempts  to  exonerate  the  man  and  keep 
him  in  his  present  position? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  called  brown-paper- 
bagging. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  provincial  secretary 
not  understand  that  the  logical  extension  (rf 
what  he  has  done  today  is  that  the  Indian 
communities  of  Ontario  should  be  saved  from 
dealings  with  the  member  for  Timiskaminff 
by  having  him  removed  from  the  ONTO,  and 
why  is  that  not  p>art  of  the  provincial  secre- 
tary's statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  have  already  explained  that  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  Premier  to  deal  with;  he  will  be  in 
the  House  shortly  and  I  am  sure  he  will  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  the  light  of  the  provincial 
secretary's  statement  that  he  has  no  power 
to  discipline  the  member,  will  the  provincial 
secretary  recommend  that  to  the  Premier?  Is 
it  the  provincial  secretary's  recommendation 
that  he  take  that  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
recommend  to  the  Premier  is  a  matter  be- 
tween the  Premier  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Kit- 
chener have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  will  help  him  lose  his 
seat,  and  that  will  work  both  ways. 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker:  Now  that  W( 
apparently  have  the  springtime  election  put 
off  for  some  time,  and  breathing  space  as 
well  with  respect  to  teacher  negotiations 
within  the  province,  can  the  minister  advise 
us  when  he  is  intending  to  bring  in  hi;* 
proposed  teacher  legislation  which  will  allow 
the  ground  rules  for  negotiations  between 
teachers  and  boards  to  be  set  out  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone,  hopefully,  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon. 
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Mr.  Roy:  How  many  times  is  the  minister 
going  to  make  that  statement?  It  is  mis- 
leading. 

Mr,  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  The 
minister  said  that  in  March. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He  has 
been  saying  that  for  months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  more  questions? 


PENSIONS  FOR  RETIRED  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  further  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  with  respect  to  the 
pensions  for  retired  teachers:  As  I  recall, 
the  minister  said  these  matters  would  be 
reviewed  annually,  especially  with  respect  to 
those  teachers  who  had  retired  some  years 
ago.  Since  I  believe  this  was  last  brought 
forward  in  June  last,  can  the  minister  advise 
us  if  changes  will  be  made  to  the  benefits 
received  by  those  teachers  who  retired  some 
years  ago,  to  catch  up  with  the  cost-of- 
li\'ing  pressures  that  are  no  doubt  upon 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  important  matter.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  if  my  friend  spent  a  little  time 
researching  it  and  finding  out  what  is  going 
on  in  this  particular  area.  My  friends  make  a 
lot  of  statements  about  education,  usually 
none  of  them  based  on  any  fact. 

There  has  been  a  committee  meeting  with 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  for  the 
past  number  of  months  working  on  this  very 
problem.  They  have  come  to  some  con- 
clusions which  are  now  being  studied  and 
there  will  be  some  determination  on  those 
very  shortly.  The  situation  is  much  dijfferent 
to  other  years  and  there  has  been  much  work 
going  on  in  this  particular  area. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  A  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur 

first. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Would  the 
minister  inform  the  House  if  one  of  the 
recommendations  that  the  committee  is  con- 
sidering is  to  establish  a  base  pension  for 
those  on  full  A  superannuation  pension,  some- 
where around  $4,500? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
make  a  statement  on  it,  he  will  learn  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George 
with  a  supplementary. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may,  how  many  pensioners  are  on  the  Field 
committee  or  commission,  as  I  understand  it 
is  called,  as  opposed  to  representatives  of 
the  federation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  not  sure  there  are 
any  pensioners  on  that  committee,  Madam 
Chainnan,  but  they  are  represented  by  the 
Ontario    Teachers'    Federation. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you,  but  I  am  not 
Madam  Chainnan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No.  They  are  represented 
by  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation.  They 
are  present  at  all  the  meetings  that  we  hold 
and  they  come  along  to  talk  about  it.  I  can't 
recall  whether  one  of  them  is  on  the  com- 
mittee but  their  particular  case  is  part  of 
the  study.  It  breaks  itself  into  two  parts: 
those  who  are  already  on  pensions,  and 
some  kind  of  a  programme  for  those  who 
will  be  on  pension  at  some  time  in  the 
future  and  toward  which  they  may  start 
contributing  now. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any  further  questions? 


LAURENTIAN  HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment. Can  she  advise  us  when  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  act  on  the  unanimous  re- 
quest by  the  Sudbury  regional  council  of 
about  one  month  ago  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  administrative  and  financial  situation  of 
LaurenUan  Hospital? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  1  will  have  to  take 
that  as  notice. 


DAY  CARE 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  day  care.  Since 
there  is  a  report  in  today's  press  that  some 
12,000  places  will  be  needed  additionally 
within  Metropolitan  Toronto  by  1980,  is  the 
minister  able  to  give  us  any  comments  with 
respect  to  plans  that  the  ministry  has  to 
resolve  this  particular  problem,  even  though 
it  is  not  as  politically  interesting  as  child 
abuse  perhaps  might  be? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Commimity 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
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member  well  knows  that  we  have  given 
substantial  funding  for  day  care.  There  is 
the  recent  daycare  expaiDsion  programme  of 
$15  million  and,  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
plans  for  expanded  programmes.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  additional  comment, 
except  to  say  that  we  are  well  aware  of  it 
and  we  will  make  provision  for  additional 
day  care. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


STATEMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
MEMBER  FOR  TIMISKAMING 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  the  member  for  Timiskaming  was 
asked  about  the  damage  to  a  Moosonee  rail- 
way car  some  three  to  four  weeks  ago  and 
who  did  it,  he  replied  "the  Indians."  Does 
the  Attorney  General  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  a  member  of  this  Legislature  should 
level  that  definitive  accusation  when  charges, 
though  laid,  have  been  suspended?  The 
court  proceedings,  in  fact,  have  had  a  re- 
mand until  May  28  of  this  montih.  Does  it 
strike  the  minister  that  justice  can  be  seen 
to  be  done  in  terms  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  if  that  kind  of 
unqualified  assertion  is  made? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  comments  or  the  allegations  which 
have  been  attributed  to  any  member  of  this 
House  until  I  read  them  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  this  morning,  in  that  I  was  absent  from 
the  city  Saturday,   Sunday  and  yesterday. 

I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  anyone 
to  make  any  commentary  about  any  matter 
before  the  courts.  Once  it  is  done  with,  that 
is  fair  game.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  anyone  to  make  any  comment 
about  matters  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  He  has  ob- 
viously read  Scott  Young's  column. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications: In  the  light  of  what  the  At- 
torney General  has  just  said  about  the  be- 
haviour of  the  member  for  Timiskaming  and 
in  the  light  of  what  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  indicated  earlier, 
is  the  minister,  as  the  minister  responsible 
to  the  House  for  the  operations  of  ONTC, 
satisfied  that  its  present  chairman  can  ten- 
tatively maintain  his  post  and  is  he  prepared 


to  recommend  to  the  Premier  that  he  be  re- 
moved from  that  post? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment has  indicated,  any  recommenda- 
tions I  would  make  to  the  Premier  would 
be  between  the  Premier  and  me;  and  I 
think,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  the  Premier 
is  expected  in  the  House  shortly  to  deal 
with  those  matters. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  ask  the  minister  by  way 
of  supplementary,  however:  As  the  respon- 
sible minister  reporting  to  the  House  for 
the  operations  of  the  ONTC,  is  he  willing 
to  accept  without  reproof  the  statements 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  ONR  and  does 
the  minister  think  that  is  appropriate  con- 
duct for  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
accept  the  statements  made  by  anyone.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  make  the  judgement  as 
to  the  validity  of  those  statements.  I  don't 
feel  it's  proper  for  me  to  comment  at  this 
stage  on  the  statements  made  by  the  hon. 
member.  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  say 
I  approve  of  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  did  we 
understand  the  minister  correctly  when  he 
said  that  the  Premier,  when  he  attends  the 
House  this  afternoon,  would  be  making  a 
statement  on  this  particular  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  What 
I  said  was  that  the  hon.  Premier  will  be  in 
the  House  to  answer  questions  such  as  ha\  c 
been  placed  to  me,  and  I  don't  feel  it's  my 
position  to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  understand  this  little 
exchange.  If  the  minister  is  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Commission,  as  he  is,  and  its  chair- 
man, the  member  for  Timiskaming,  made  the 
statements  he  made  about  the  Indian  com- 
munities with  whom  he  then  deals,  how  can 
the  minister  wash  his  hands  of  those  state- 
ments and  pretend  it  is  not  his  responsi- 
bility to  indicate  his  views  to  this  House? 
Why  does  the  minister  conspire  in  his  be- 
haviour? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  like  being  a  policy 
secretary  in  that  regard. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  is  getting  a  little  carried  away. 
Yes,  I  am  responsible  in  this  Legislature  to 
respond  for  the  operations  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Transportation  Commission.  I 
accept  that  responsibility.  I  do  not  accept 
the  responsibility  of  being  responsible  for 
the  statements  made  by  any  member  of  this 
Legislature  on  either  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  the  chairman  of  the 
ONR. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  appointment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Commission  is  not  made  by  me. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  is 
the  minister's  right-hand  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  do  not  make  that 
appointment.  Any  recommendations  that  I 
wish  to  make,  I  will  make  through  the 
Premier. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  the  minister's  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  As  Chico  would  say,  "It 
is  no  my  job." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  supple- 
mentary.   The   member   for   Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Surely  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions must  accept  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  "responsibility."  Does  he  not  believe 
that  when  someone  for  whom  he  is  respon- 
sible, in  this  case  the  member  for  Timiska- 
ming,  has  apparently  committed  a  grievous 
error,  the  minister  should  do  something 
about  it?  Is  that  not  the  true  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  minister  is  treating 
the  member  for  Timiskaming  the  way  the 
provincial   secretary    treats    the    minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  well  knows  that  I  am  responsible 
foi  the  actions  of  the  chairman  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman.  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  any  member  of  this  Legislature 
outside  of  that  particular  position- 
Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  the  minister's  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —the  hon.  member 
knows  that's  correct— any  more  than  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon) 
would  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the 
member  for  Downsview  or  the  member  for 
Huron-something-or-other. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  not  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  mean  he  removes  himself  from  re- 
sponsibility over  what  he  says  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  ONTC— I  refer  now  to  the  specific 
Moosonee  incident— or  as  the  minister's  par- 
liamentary assistant?  Is  the  minister  trying 
to  say  that  he  will  not  admit  either  em- 
barrassment or  being  offended  by  what  his 
parliamentary  assistant  said  and  that  the 
minister  won't  ask  for  his  removal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat 
again:  If  I  were  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion, it  would  be  made  by  myself  to  the 
Premier;  and  it  is  my  understanding  the 
Premier  will  have  some  comment  to  make 
when  he  comes  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


HEALTH  SURVEY  OF 
ELLIOT  LAKE  MINERS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  if  I  can:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  if  it  has  been  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion that  the  head  of  the  industrial  chest 
disease  service  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
Ontario,  Dr.  Cowle,  gave  directly  or  in- 
advertently—I think  directly— to  a  Dr.  Douglas 
Warren,  the  names  of  the  miners  who  are 
presilicotic  in  the  health  and  labour  surveys 
done  in  Elliot  Lake,  and  that  those  names 
were  then  passed  on  to  Rio  Algom  Mines  Ltd. 
by  Dr.  Douglas  Warren?  Since  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  and  the  vmion,  in 
discussions  with  his  ministry,  have  tried  to 
protect  the  anonymity  of  those  names  for 
almost  four  years  now,  how  does  the  minister 
account  for  such  conduct? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  report  that  the  names 
had  been  released  to  the  doctor  who  worked 
for  the  company.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  am 
most  upset  by  this  piece  of  information,  which 
came  to  me  Friday.  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  was  attempting  to  protect 
those  names.  I  had  a  brief  discussion  with  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  on  it.  The 
names  had  been  released  before  he  had 
knowledge  of  it,  or  before  I  had  knowledge 
of  it.  As  I  say,  I'm  concerned,  but  I  don't 
know  what  remedy  I  can  take  at  this  point. 
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As:  By  way  of  supplementary,  apart 
possible  breach  of  medical  ethics 


Mr.  Lewis: 

from  the  possi_—    - 

involved,  what  defence  can  be  provided  for 
the  workers  who,  for  the  first  time,  have  now 
been  identified  to  the  company  -as  having  pre- 
compensable  conditions,  on  the  basis  of  their 
chest  x-rays?  What  can  be  done  to  protect  or 
defend  those  workers  from  behaviour  or  dis- 
missal or  other  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
company-the  kind  of  thing  the  Labour  minis- 
try and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
have  been  trying  to  avoid  for  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Sir,  that,  of  course,  is 
our  concern.  I  think  Dr.  Stewart  requested 
the  doctor  to  whom  the  names  were  given 
not  to  pass  them  on,  so  I  don't  know  if  they 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  company  directly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  believe  they  have  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  think  we'll  have  to 
take  steps,  sir,  that  they  are  protected.  This 
is,  of  coxirse,  our  concern.  If  we  find  that 
presilicotics  are  discharged  in  some  way 
simply  because  their  names  have  been  passed 
on,  then  it's  a  serious  matter  and  we'll  have 
to  take  steps  to  see  that  that  doesn't  happen, 
or  if  it  does  happen  that  some  protection  is 
given  to  those  workers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  There  is  the  other  side 
to  the  case,  of  course,  that  in  most  cases 
where  an  accident  does  occvu,  the  company, 
which  eventually  picks  up  some  of  the  bill 
for  it,  is  informed  of  those  accidents  and 
knows  about  them.  The  problem  here,  of 
course,  is  that  these  people  may  not  make 
the  choice  that  we're  giving  to  them.  That  is, 
we're  giving  them  the  choice  to  remain,  or  if 
they  decide  to  get  out  we'll  give  them  some 
financial  help.  They  may  not  want  to  make 
the  choice  to  get  out.  They  may  want  to  stay. 
Our  problem  is,  what  if  the  company,  vdth 
this  knowledge,  then  discharges  them?  It's 
an  onus  that  we  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  minister  indicate  to 
the  Legislature  in  the  next  few  days  what  in- 
quiry or  protection  or  defence  he  intends  to 
initiate  to  protect  the  workers  whose  rights 
have  been  violated? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  will  try  to  do  that, 
sir,  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  do  it  in  the 
next  few  days,  but  as  I  say,  it  is  a  matter 
that  I  and  the  ministry  regard  seriously  and 
we  hope  to  have  some  answers  on  it  shortly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Iliank  you. 


AUTO   INSURANCE   RATES 
JUSTIFICATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations:  Given 
the  findings  in  the  Toronto  Star  Insight  piece, 
I  guess  it  was,  by  John  Doig,  over  the  week- 
end on  the  premimn  rates  of  public  auto- 
mobile insurance  in  British  Columbia,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba  being  so  much  low- 
er than  Ontario,  even  when  taking  into 
account  any  provincial  subsidy  of  any  kind, 
what  kind  of  public  review  of  the  present 
rate  increase  is  the  minister  now  going  to 
grant,  since  premium  rates  in  Ontario  are 
obviously  so  much  out  of  line  and  so  illegiti- 
mately out  of  line? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  don't  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
hon.  member  in  being  able  to  read  tin 
Toronto  Star  over  the  weekend.  I  haven't 
seen  the  article  he  refers  to,  so  I  don't  accept 
the  premise  that  the  premiums  in  those  other 
provinces,  which  have  the  kind  of  insurance 
system  that  he  would  like  to  impose  on  tin 
people  of  Ontario,  are  in  fact  lower  premium- 
than  those  which  are  in  effect  in  Ontario,  or 
which  are  likely  to  be  in  effect  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  minister  prepared  to  entc 
upon  any  kind  of  rate  review  for  automobil« 
insurance  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  prior 
to   the  new  rates   coming  into  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve I  answered  that  once  before.  We  do,  in 
fact,  do  an  automatic  rate  review,  but  we  do 
it  internally  and  in  confidence. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Further  supplementarj'. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  sincr 
the  article  indicates  the  reason  for  the  ratt 
increase  is  the  simple  profit  rate  of  return 
which  the  insurance  companies  exact,  based 
partly  on  the  interest  they  receive  on  tlic 
investment  of  premiums,  can  that  infonnation 
be  made  available  to  the  Province  of  Ontario 
since,  whether  the  minister  is  prepared  t( 
admit  it  or  not,  the  evidence  demonstrate- 
conclusively  that  the  people  of  Ontario  ar^ 
paying  illegitimately  high  premiums? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  the  question  consisted  mosdy  of 
conclusions  rather  than  question.  I  haven't 
read  the  article.  I  can't  comment  on  what 
was  written  in  it.  I'll  examine  it,  but  I  can't 
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commit  myself  at  tliis  moment  to  making  the 
information  available  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  ( Ottawa  Centre ) :  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the  minister 
says  internal  rate  reviews  are  carried  out  as 
a  matter  of  course,  can  he  tell  the  House 
what  has  been  the  result  of  his  most  recent 
internal  rate  review?  Will  he  make  those 
results  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I've  just  finished  saying  that  we  do  not  make 
those  rate  reviews  public. 

Mr,  Cassidy:  Why  not? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  What 
does  the  member  think  Mayor  Bigelow  is 
spending? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  pro- 
tect the  consumer  instead  of  the  insurance 
companies? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary  question: 
Why  would  a  rate  review  of  the  insurance 
companies  be  confidential  rather  than  the 
public's  right  to  know?  In  God's  name,  what 
right  has  the  minister  to  defend  the  private 
insurance  companies  who  present  their  in- 
fonnation  to  the  minister  for  a  rate  review? 
Why  shouldn't  it  be  public  knowledge? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  will  we  know  the  min- 
ister made  a  good  review? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the  rate 
review  is  to  ensure  that  the  insured  con- 
sumer is  properly  protected. 

Mr.    Lewis:    How    will    we    ever  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  In  our  view,  he  is 
properly  protected  by  the  kind  of  rate  review 
we  undertake  in  our  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further 
questions? 


RENT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  last  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  What  does  the  minister 
think  of  this  apparent  scare  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  Urban  Development  Institute, 
playing  on  all  of  the  more  unlovely  fears  in 
Ontario,  when  dealing  with  matters  of  rent 
control  and  rent  review?  Has  he  been  follow- 
ing its  advertisements? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Did  the  minister  write  them? 


Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  have  followed  me 
advertisements.  I  don't  say  that  the  advertise- 
ments are  scare  tactics  whatsoever.  I  think 
the  industry  is  very  much  concerned  that 
everyone  will  know  full  well  what  rent 
controls  will  do  if  they  are  enforced.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  we,  as  a  government, 
relate  not  only  to  the  development  industry 
but  also  to  the  tenants.  We  have  done  this. 
We  are  talking  to  both  groups. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  accept  the 
propaganda  of  the  UDI  "that  matters  are 
worse;  the  unrealistically  depressed  rents 
attract  huge  numbers  of  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  from  other  areas  leading  to  all 
sorts  of  extra  social  problems  and  welfare 
burdens  for  the  city"?  Does  he  agree  with 
that  kind  of  stuff  issued  as  part  of  a  propa- 
ganda effort  to  keep  rents  high? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  don't 
necessarily  agree  with  the  exact  wording  but 
what  I  have  said  time  and  time  again  is  that 
supply  has  to  be  the  answer.  If  we  look  at 
other  areas  which  have  implemented  rent 
controls,  they  do  have  problems,  but  there 
mav  be  some  way  we  can  resolve  this  prob- 
lem which  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  supplementary:  What 
is  he  going  to  do  with  Mel  Lastman,  who  be- 
lieves in  rent  control  and  advocates  it,  when 
he  becomes  a  Tory  candidate? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Make  him  a  minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  is  the  minister  going  to 
reconcile  that? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Tories  are  not  going 
to  win. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  FU  worry  about  that  when 
it  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  did  the  NDP  do 

with  the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shul- 
man)? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  he  here?  That's  what  I  have 
done  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  Disregard- 
ing foreign  experience,  is  the  minister  not 
familiar  with  the  experience  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  where  a  rent  control  scheme  has 
been  in  operation  since  1953  and  has  worked 
successfully  over  that  lengthy  period  of  time? 
If  Quebec  can  do  it  and  administer  a  scheme. 
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is  Ontario  not  capable  of  doing  at  least  as 
well? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  What  about  BC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
is  not  aware  of  all  the  implications  in  having 
rent  controls.  I  wonder  if  the  member  has 
asked  some  of  the  tenants  there  if  they  had 
to  pay  any  finders'  fees  or  anything  else 
which  might  be  associated  with  additional 
costs  of  rent?  If  he  hasn't,  he  should  find 
out  as  I  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


TRUCKING  RATES 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
consumers  of  this  province  are  being  ripped 
off  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  by  not  having  the  truck- 
ing companies  justify  their  freight  rates,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minister  has  in 
effect  been  misleading  the  House— he  has  said 
repeatedly  that  this  matter  was  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Highway  Transport  Board— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  in  view  of  the  fact  he 
has  told  me  privately  that  the  whole  thing 
stinks- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  question,  please? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  further,  he  said  last 
week  that  the  province  had  nothing  to  do 
with  setting  the  freight  rates— we  know  that; 
we're  not  as  stupid  as  he  thinks  we  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  much  for  privacy. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Prove  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  said  that  the  whole 
policy  should  be  rectified;  why  can't  he  tell 
us  the  truth  of  what  is  going  on?  Is  he  doing 
something  about  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  the  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Mcllveen)  doing?  Cleaning  out 
the  member  for  Timiskaming's  desk? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Somebody  else  will  be 
moving  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  something  stinks,  I 
suppose,  entirely  depends  upon  with  whom 
orie  is  speaking  at  the  time.  On  the  question 


of  misleading  the  House,  I  have  not  misled 
the  House, 

Mr.    Sargent:    Point    of   privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  minister  please 
clarify  his  last  remark? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  point  of  privi- 
lege. The  hon.  minister  is  answering  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  will  certainly  repeat 
it  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  he  please  repeat  it  for 
the  record? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said^and  I've  not  misled  the  House-that 
the  matter  is  under  review,  but  I  have  re- 
peated again  it  would  require  a  complete 
change  of  policy,  as  the  hon.  member  knows. 
In  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  do  not  set 
rates.  It  may  be  that  he  feels  they  should 
be  set.  We  are  looking  at  the  whole  problem 
and  it's  under  review,  as  I've  said  before,  so 
no  one  has  misled  anyone. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Bell  Telephone  and  the  CNR  have  to  justify 
their  rate  increases,  but  there  has  never 
been  any  way  to  justify  truckers'  freight 
rates.  It  is  costing  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
province   hundreds    of   thousands    of   dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Your  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  can't  the  minister  tell 
us,  yes  or  no,  is  he  going  to  settle  this  prob- 
lem? I'd  like  to  know  why  he  is  favouring 
the  trucking  companies.  Why  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
always  thought  the  hon.  member's  party 
was  in  favour  of  the  competitive  nature  of 
doing  business.  Even  he  knows  that  Bell 
Telephone  is  a  non-competitive  business  and 
therefore  is  regulated  by  the  CTC  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  does  have  a  monopoly 
in  that  particular  area.  The  trucking  rates 
are  established  by  a  variety  of  companies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There's  no  competition  with 
the  CTV.  What  is  the  minister  talking  about? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Thunder  Bay. 


ARMSTRONG  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development. 
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In  view  of  his  statement  a  few  moments  ago 
expressing  concern  about  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  native  people,  and  in 
view  of  his  singular  responsibility  for  the 
co-ordination  of  programmes  associated  with 
the  provincial  government  and  the  people 
of  Armstrong,  a  good  many  of  whom  are 
native,  will  the  i^rovincial  secretary  under- 
take to  find  some  way  of  his  government 
assisting  the  people  of  Armstrong  in  under- 
writing a  portion  of  the  cost  of  Hydro,  which 
is  17  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  compared  to 
about  the  two  cents  that  we  spend  down 
here?  And  will  he  undertake  to  co-ordinate 
a  house-building  programme  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Housing  to  provide  much-needed 
housing  there,  where  we've  got  families  of 
nine  living  in  homes  that  measure  12  by  14 
ft  in  size?  Will  the  provincial  secretary  un- 
dertake to  do  both  of  those  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
spect of  Armstrong  the  secretariat  has  an 
ongoing  relationship  with  Armstrong  and  we 
are  dealing  with  any  of  the  problems  which 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  base 
by  the  federal  government.  I  don't  think 
we  can  do  all  of  the  things  we  would  like 
to  do,  or  which  the  hon.  member  I'm  sure 
would  like  to  have  us  do.  We  are  doing 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  help  that 
community.  Indteed,  we've  already  done  a 
lot,  as  the  hon.  member  has  admitted  in  this 
House. 

In  respect  to  the  specific  question,  all  I 
can  tell  him  is  that  both  of  these  matters  are 
presently  under  review. 

Mr.  Stokes:  One  brief  supplementary:  Does 
the  minister  not  feel  it  is  unfair  for  Ontario 
Hydro  to  charge  one  individual  community 
—which  really  isn't  isolated;  it's  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  National  railway— 17 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity,  some- 
thing that  one  pays  less  than  two  cents 
for  down  here  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
to  the  hon.  member,  this  whole  matter  is 
under  review  and  to  give  him  an  answer 
off  the  top  of  my  head  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  would  be  impossible  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary?  The  member 
for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  minister  consider 
it  a  higher  priority  to  subsidize  the  electrical 
costs  of  the  people  of  Armstrong  than,  say, 
the  $3.5  million  that  the  government  has 
spent  on  Minaki  Lodge?  Aren't  the  needs  of 
Armstrong  greater? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could 
get  into  a  great  discussion  on  comparisons  as 
to  priorities.  This  is  what  it  is  all  about; 
where  do  you  spend  the  limited  funds  at  your 
command?  Sure,  one  could  argue  that  you 
could  spend  more  there  than  in  Minaki;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hon.  member  might  like 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  Minaki  Lodge  with 
the  people  of  Minaki  and  find  out  it  creates 
a  situation  which  is  very  helpful  to  the 
economy  in  Minaki. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  when  it  is  closed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  might  say, 
"You've  done  more  for  Armstrong  than  you've 
done  for  Minaki." 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  we  would  judge  the 
people  of  Armstrong  more  important  than 
the  lodge  at  Minaki. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  are  other 
communities  which  say,  "You  have  done 
more  for  Armstrong  than  you've  done  for  us." 
We  are  trying  to  do  the  best- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Lodge  versus  people,  it  is  a 
very  simple  equation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We're  trying  to  do 
everything  it  is  possible  to  do  with  the  re- 
sources at  our  command. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  leader  of  the 
NDP  takes  this  discussion  very  seriously— 
he  won't  allow  the  question  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Perhaps  the  hon. 
member  might  discuss  this  matter  with  his 
leader.  He  appears  to  have  more  answers 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain. 


HERITAGE  HIGHWAYS 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
Would  he  please  explain  why  Hamilton  is 
not  designated  on  the  most  recent  Heritage 
Highways  full-page  advertisements,  such  as 
appeared  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  on 
Saturday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Herit- 
age   Highways    programme,    as    the    House 
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might  be  aware,  is  one  that  is  run  between 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  At  the  time  we  went  into  the  co- 
operative advertising  programme  we  had  de- 
cided, as  two  ministries,  exactly  the  number 
of  cities  that  would  be  advertised  on  the 
programme  in  the  public  media.  It  was  de- 
cided there  would  be  five  municipalities  in 
each  of  the  two  provinces. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  members 
would  look  at  the  Heritage  Highways  book- 
let that  has  been  put  out  by  the  two  govern- 
ments they  will  see  that  it  covers  a  great 
number  of  communities  in  both  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  I  would  suggest  to  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  that  in  that  particular 
publication,  Hamilton  is  well  covered  for 
some  of  the  tourist  attractions  and  some  of 
the  other  facilities  in  that  community  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East. 


OTTAWA  CENTRE  FOR  THE  RETARDED 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services:  Can  the 
minister  say  today  whether  or  not  he  has 
formally  transmitted  the  decision  he  made 
last  Thursday  on  his  feet  in  this  House- 
namely,  to  continue  the  funding  for  the  re- 
source centre  for  retardation  in  Ottawa  for  at 
least  another  two  months;  in  other  words,  to 
July  31? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Not  formally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  made  that  commitment  last 
Thursday  in  the  House,  as  the  hon.  member 
said,  that  we  would  continue  funding  for  the 
next  two  months.  There  are  some  ongoing 
discussions,  as  the  hon.  member  is  aware, 
between  our  staflF  and  the  people  of  the 
resource  centre  in  Ottawa, 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  have  a  supplementary: 
Will  the  minister  formally  transmit  that 
decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes, 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  supplementary? 
The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
part  of  this  problem  arose  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  mental  retardation  co-ordinator 
in  the  Ottawa  area,  although  her  office  is 
only  10  minutes  away  from  the  resource 
centre,  has  paid  only  one  short  visit  in  the 
course  of  the  last  eight  montlis?  Does  he  not 


deplore  that  kind  of  neglect  of  a  vital  re- 
source centre  in  the  Ottawa  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  wasn't  aware  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  again  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate that  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  last  few  weeks  between  the 
members  of  the  Ottawa  centre  and  our  staflF, 
and  I  understand  they  have  come  to  a  satis- 
factory agreement.  Again  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  that  we  are  prepared  to  fund  them 
until  the  necessary  changes  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  .\on.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STUDIES 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment:  Why  is  the  OMB  about  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  subdivision  in  Nosbonsing 
Lake,  near  North  Bay,  when  the  environ- 
mental studies  of  his  ministry  are  not  yet 
complete? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  tell  the 
member  whether  our  staff  has  completed 
studies  there  or  not,  but  I  will  certainly  get 
that  infonnation  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  If  the  minister  has 
ordered  studies,  and  if  they  are  environmental 
impact  studies  on  Lake  Nosbonsing,  is  he 
prepared  to  recommend  that  the  OMB  hear- 
ing be  postponed  until  such  time  as  the 
studies  are  completed? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  interference  with  the  OMB,  but  we  will 
make  our  presentations  to  the  OMB  when 
the  time  comes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  for  Ottawa 
East, 


TOURISM  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism, 
dealing  with  the  "Ontario  TV  1975  festivals" 
advertisements  which  are  presently  appearing 
across  part  of  this  province  and  in  Quebec 
and  the  US.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  might 
consider  that  one  of  the  advertisements  that 
he  has  made  available  to  me— which  reads, 
"It  is  always  nice  to  be  someplace  that  is 
not  home  and  yet  speaks  the  same  language," 
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and  which  is  being  beamed  into  Quebec- 
may  well  be  offensive  to  the  sensitivity  of 
some  minority  groups,  especially  when  an 
advertisement  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  the  US  market  is  being  beamed 
into  television  stations  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
if  one  wants  to  take  any  ad  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  through  the  ministry,  hap- 
pens to  have,  one  could  be  very  critical  of  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  is  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  sure  has  been  a  lot  to 
criticize. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  a  nice  turn  of  phrase. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Three  to  four  pages  in 
every  paper. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  much  does  it  cost  to 
put  the  names  of  three  ministers  in  all  On- 
tario papers? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon,  Mr.  Bennett:  We  look  at  the  ad- 
vertising, Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  word  it  the 
way  we  think  it  is  most  conducive  to  luring 
people  into  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We 
have  advertisements  which  basically  relate 
to  the  domestic  market  in  this  province,  in 
which  we  persuade  people  of  all  tongues  in 
this  province  to  visit  the  north,  south,  east 
and  the  west.  We  also  have  advertisements 
that  we  send  into  the  markets  in  Quebec, 
for  example,  and  Winnipeg,  both  in  English 
and  French.  We  then  have  advertising  in 
the  foreign  market,  which  is  into  the  United 
States,  which  again  on  some  occasions  has 
a  slightly  different  wording  that  will  give 
them  a  distinct  picture  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  not  find-and  I  have  re- 
ceived complaints-that  minority  groups  may 
well  be  offended  by  this  kind  of  ad  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  multi- 
cultural country?  The  government  has 
created  a  ministry  for  that.  Does  the  minister 
not  feel  this  type  of  ad  should  not  be 
beamed  into  Quebec  and,  in  fact,  should  not 
he  beamed  into  this  country,  but  only  in 
the  US  if  he  wants  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sneaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 


POLICE  CONFERENCE  TRAVEL 

EXPENSES 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  question  of  the  acting  Solicitor 
General.  The  Solicitor  General  is  aware  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  regional  police  com- 
mission authorizing  an  expenditure  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  wives  to  attend  a  police 
chiefs'  conference  in  Denver,  Colo.  Does  he 
consider  this  to  be  a  legitimate  expenditure 
of  funds  and  is  he  aware  that  the  various 
area  councils  have  objected  to  this  expendi- 
ture but  to  no  avail?  Will  he  intercede  with 
the  three  government  appointees  to  that  com- 
mission in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  reverse 
their  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  matter  until  it  was  drawn  to  my 
attention  by  the  hon.  member,  in  that  the 
Sudbury  regional  police  commission  appar- 
ently authorized  the  chief  to  attend  the  con- 
ference in  Denver  along  with  his  wife.  That 
is  the  understanding  that  I  have.  I  also  have 
photocopies  of  correspondence  being  critical 
of  that  particular  decision. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  regional  police  forces  or  com- 
missions so  long  as  they  work  within  or 
operate  within  the  budgetary  limits  which 
they  have  prepared  and  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. How  they  deploy  those  financial  re- 
sources is  a  matter  internal  to  them  to  be 
dealt  with  locally. 

At  this  particular  moment,  my  observation 
is  that  I  have  no  jurisdiction.  I  will  inquire 
further  into  the  matter  to  determine  if  I  do, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  the  Solicitor 
General  does  not  per  se  have  the  jurisdiction 
to  tell  the  regional  police  commission  how  it 
r' all  deploy  its  funds. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  not  think  guidelines  should 
be  set  and  restrictive  legislation  passed  to 
permit  police  commissions  to  expend  funds 
on  certain  projects  but  not  give  them  a  blank 
cheque  the  way  it  is  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  they  are  not  given  a  blank 
cheque.  They  have  a  budget  within  which  to 
operate,  and  presumably  to  deploy  the  re- 
sources within  that  budget  for  the  best  aa- 
vantage  of  the  responsibility  which  they  bear. 
Again,  if  we  develop  legislation  being  some- 
what restrictive,  then  I  suppose  we  would 
be  tarred  with  the  brush  of  attempting  to 
run  the  regional  forces  or  the  regional  com- 
missions from  one  central  agency,  instead  of 
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having  it  somewhat  deployed  all  throughout 
the  province. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  will  look  into  it  and 
see  if  we  do  have  jurisdiction.  I  will  report 
back  directly  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.   Speaker:    The   member  for   Sarnia. 


DISMISSAL  OF  LORD'S  DAY  ACT 
CHARGE 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  What  is  the  state  of  the 
investigation  by  the  ministry,  as  begun  by 
the  Crown  attorney  at  Sarnia  in  connection 
with  the  dismissal  of  a  charge  under  the 
Lord's  Day  Act,  as  a  result  of  a  purported 
forgery  in  the  laying  of  the  information, 
leaving  the  question  of  punitive  action  by  the 
chief  of  police  of  Sarnia  township  to  the 
police  commission?  What,  if  anything,  is  the 
Attorney  General  going  to  do  about  the 
justice  of  the  peace  who  must  have  known 
at  the  time  of  the  swearing  of  the  informa- 
tion that  the  deponent  allegedly  swearing 
the  information  wasn't  the  deponent  men- 
tioned in  the  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
familiar  with  this  problem  until  the  opening 
of  the  House  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia  mentioned  it  to  me,  which  did  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  check  into  it.  I  am.  grateful 
for  umt  opportunity. 

With  the  laying  of  information  under  the 
Lord's  Day  Act,  the  practice  is  that  the  officer 
who  completed  the  investigation  does,  in  fact, 
sign  the  information.  It  is  not  sworn;  it  is 
forwarded  to  me  to  obtain  a  consent,  which 
is  necessary  under  the  Lord's  Day  Act  of 
Canada.  I  consent  on  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ment in  writing  by  affixing  my  signature,  and 
it  is  sent  back.  At  that  time,  the  officer  then 
appears  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  is 
sworn  as  to  the  contents  of  the  information, 
and  it  goes  forward  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  understand  the 
information  was  drawn  in  the  name  of  the 
chief  constable.  The  officer  who  attended 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  had,  in  fact, 
signed  it.  It  went  to  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  saw  the  officer's  signature.  He  asked  him 
if  the  information  was  true;  he  then  affixed 
his  signature  and  the  matter  went  forward. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  the  officer  signing  the 
chief  constable's  signature,  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  officer  affixing  his  own  signature  on  a 
summons  which  bore  the  chief  constable's 
name  at  the  top. 

The  Crown  attorney,  I  am  advised,  has 
looked   at   it.    It   has   been   determined   that 


thCTe  was  no  malice,  no  attempt  to  mislead. 
The  justice  of  the  peace  should  have  caught 
it  at  the  time,  in  the  sense  that  he  should 
have  observed  the  signature— presumably  the 
officer  was  known  to  him;  its  only  a  small 
force— compared  it  to  the  name  at  the  top, 
and  drawn  that  to  the  officer's  attention.  That 
was  not  done,  and  the  members  of  that  par- 
ticular force  have  been  requested  to  be  care- 
ful in  the  future  so  that  this  matter  does  not 
duplicate  itself.  But  there  was  no  intent  to 
mislead  or  deceive. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  don't  want  to  emphasize 
this  unduly,  but  do  I  understand  from  the 
minister's  answer  that  the  name  that  was 
signed  on  the  information  was  not  the  name 
of  the  deponent  as  typed  in  the  information? 
That  is  my  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  was  my  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Would  I  presume  that  if  the  facts  were  other- 
wise that  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  JP  was  pro- 
vided with  information  by  an  officer  in  the 
name  of  the  chief  constable— with  the  chief 
constable's  signature  affixed— that  he  would 
look  with  disfavour  upon  that  type  of  prac- 
tice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  presume  so. 
The  situation— so  we  are  clear  on  it— is  that  it 
had  the  chief  constable's  named  typed  in,  the 
officer  signed  his  own,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
then  swore  the  officer,  but  when  it  got  to 
court  the  discrepancy  was  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  document.  I  am  sure  mv  friend 
has  seen  affidavits  which  have  had  the  same 
type  of  error,  whereby  the  person  who  was 
typed  in  as  a  witness  was  not,  in  fact,  a 
person  who  did  witness  or  did  sign.  But  the 
amendment  was  not  made  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  take  the  minister's  word 
for  it.  I  will  investigate  further. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 


GOGAMA  HOUSING  SERVICES 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development:  Would 
the  provincial  secretary  make  an  effort  to  get 
together  with  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  to  ensure 
that  the  people  in  Gogama  are  not  fiu-ther 
denied  public  housing  units,  which  were 
promised  to  that  community  but  then  refused 
because  the  water  table  is  polluted  and  the 
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Ministry  of  the  Environment  will  not  pro- 
vide a  communal  water  supply  because  the 
community  has  no  municipal  status? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  no  effort  at  all  to  get  in  touch  with,  both 
of  my  colleagues;  but,  really,  I  think  that  is 
a  question  that  should  be  directed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Housing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementary, 
if  I  might:  I  ask  the  provincial  secretary 
whether  he  understands  that  the  reason  I  am 
asking  him  the  question  is  that  each  of  the 
other  two  ministers  passes  the  buck  to  the 
other,  and  nothing  happens.  I  thought  the 
provincial  secretary  was  the  one  who  co- 
ordinates the  various  ministries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ministry  of  Housing,  of  course,  is  not  in  my 
poHcy  field.  I  am  sure  neither  of  my  col- 
leagues would  do  such  a  thing  as  pass  the 
buck. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  one  of  the  ministries  is  within  my 
policy  field,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  both  of  my  colleagues.  As  I  say,  it 
will  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.   Speaker:    The   member   for   Waterloo 

North. 


they  approved  for  whole  subdivision  sections 
within  rural  municipalities  as  held  out  in 
the  ad? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  and 
foremost,  the  health  units  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  have  taken  over  the  regulation  of 
septic  tank  systems.  Secondly,  the  aquarobic 
installations  are  a  little  more  technical.  I  am 
not  saying  the  staff  can't  handle  it,  they  can, 
but  in  most  cases  our  staff  handle  the  aqua- 
robic installations.  They  cans  be  used  within 
limitations  in  certain  areas  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  but  certainly  we  don't  recommend 
them  for  massive  subdivisions.  We  think 
water  and  sewage  are  the  best  solutions. 

The  aquarobic  system  is  a  kind  of  system 
which  can  work  in  areas  where  a  normal 
septic  system  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Good:  A  supplementary  IMr.  Speaker: 
Will  the  minister  look  at  the  advertisement 
and  see  if  everything  held  forth  there  meets 
with  his  approval? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes.  What  was  it  in? 
Time  magazine? 

Mr.  Good:   Time  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


PRIVATE  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANTS 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment: 
Has  the  minister  seen  the  full-page  ad  in 
Time  magazine  by  Aquarobic  Home  Sewage 
Treatment  Systems  of  Penetanguishene  ad- 
vertising private  sewage  package  treatment 
plants?  Is  he  aware  that  in  this  ad  they 
g-ve  the  impression  that  these  have  been 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment? Do  they  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  health  officers  to  whom  the 
minister  has  given  the  private  sewage  legis- 
lation? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  and 
foremost,  I  haven't  seen  the  ad.  As  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question;  yes,  we  have 
given  approval  to  the  system.  It  has  proved 
satisfactoiy.  Third,  we  do  at  this  point  in 
time— until  we  have  enough  trained  per- 
sonnel-actually  supervise  installation  of  the 
aquarobic  systems. 

Mr.  Good:  A  supplementary:  Would  they 
have  to  be  installed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of   the   local  health   unit?    Furthermore,    are 


EMPLOYMENT  PROSPECTS  OF 
HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour:  Now  that  the  minister 
has  decided  the  handicapped  should  not  be 
covered  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
as  far  as  discrimination  in  employment  is 
concerned,  what  alternative  has  he  in  mind 
for  giving  to  the  handicapped  equal  op- 
portvmities  for  employment  of  the  kind  they 
are  capable  of  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
urging  of  the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside, 
I  had  a  discussion  with  my  deputy  minister 
the  other  day  to  see  what  we  coidd'  do.  It 
is  really  only  at  the  formative  stages;  we  are 
investigating  what  they  have  in  other  places, 
as  well  as  our  own  ideas  of  what  might  be 
done  to  try  to  assure  that  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  jobs  in  industry  and  in  business  go  to 
handicapped  people.  That  is  the  stage  it  is 
at,  it  is  no  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  question,  the  member 
for  Downsview. 
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ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 
ADVERTISEMENT 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Could  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  tell  us 
the  purpose  of  the  ad  that  appeared  in 
Friday's  paper  expressing  congratulations  to 
REFF  Products  Ltd',  of  Dovvnsview,  Ont. 
for  receiving  the  government  of  Ontario  A 
for  achievement  aw^ard?  The  ad  happens  to 
mention  everything  except  the  achievement; 
but  has  in  it  the  name  of  the  minister,  the 
name  of  the  secretary  and  the  name  of  the 
Premier.  V^hat  useful  purpose  does  this  ad 
serve  the  people  of  Ontario  and  how  much 
did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  politicking  at  public 
expense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  do  the  Liberals 
do  it  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  writes  those  ads? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  one  I  guarantee 
I  didn't  write.  On  the  question  about  the 
'A'  for  achievement  awards,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  have  been  given  out  by  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  or  its  predecessor 
since  1966,  we  have  advertised  and  indi- 
cated the  successful  companies  in  the  com- 
munities they  happen  to  be  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Have  there  been  84  ads  like 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  ads.  I  couldn't  say  the  exact  number 
nor  could  I  tell  the  member  the  exact  cost, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. I'll  recognize  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  is  the  Premier?  He 
is  supposed  to  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Premier  had  planned  on  being  here  before 
the  end  of  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  will  wait, 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Unfortunately,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  make  it.  He  will  be  here 
shortly. 

He  had  planned  at  that  time  to  express 
the  regrets  of  this  House  at  the  untimely 
passing  of  Leslie  Rowntree,  a  former  col- 
league in  the  Legislature  and  a  former  col- 
league in  the  cabinet.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  present  would  want  to  pay  tribute 


to  the  great  service  that  Mr.  Rowntree  had 
given  to  this  province,  both  in  his  capacity 
as  a  private  member  and  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Indeed,  he  was  sworn  in  on  the 
same  day  as  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  and  I 
were  sworn  in. 

He  served  in  a  number  of  capacities  and 
a  number  of  ministries— very  difficult  minis- 
tries—and I  am  sure  I  can  express  the  senti- 
ments of  all  those  present  when  I  convey  to 
his  brother,  unfortunately  his  only  survivor, 
the  regret  of  this  House  at  his  untimely 
passing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Here  is  the  Premier;  sa\(.' 
by  the  bell. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Premier  wish 
to  make  some  remarks? 


STATEMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
MEMBER  FOR  TIMISKAMING 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker.  On  Friday  questions  were  raised  in 
this  House  in  regard  to  remarks  attributed  to 
the  member  for  Timiskaming  about  nati\ 
people  and  the  land  claims  they  have  mad' 
which  affect  the  proposed  Maple  Mountain 
project.  I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  member  about  this  matter  and, 
while  expressing  regret  and  sincere  apologies 
that  a  frustration  caused  by  delay  in  a  proj- 
ect which  he  feels  so  important  to  his  area 
has  caused  him  to  make  these  intemperate 
remarks,  he  admits  in  all  honesty  that  the 
reported  comments  are  consistent  with  what 
he  indeed  said. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  so  thai 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
attitudes  of  this  government  in  regard  to 
Indians  or  any  of  our  peoples,  I  have  asked 
for  and  received  the  member's  resignation 
as  chainnan  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Tran<: 
portation  Commission  and  parlianienfa 
assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Order,  please.  Before  the  orders  of  thi- 
day,  I  understand  the  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  stand  on  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege. 
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Last  week,  while  commenting  on  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  proceeding  with  the 
proposed  Maple  Mountain  project,  I  made 
certain  derogatory  remarks  about  the  Indians 
whose  land  claims  have  caused  a  delay  in 
the  decision  about  that  project.  For  those 
remarks,  I  offer  my  most  sincere  apologies 
both  to  the  native  people,  about  whom  I 
spoke,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Ontario  who 
have  taken  offence  at  my  comments.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  frustration  in  encountering  de- 
lay in  what  I  regard  as  a  vital  project  to  the 
area  I  serve  caused  me  to  lash  out  indis- 
criminately and  indiscreetly  at  those  I  saw 
as  standing  in  the  way  of  progress. 

This  comment,  however,  neither  serves  nor 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  remarks 
that  were  inexcusable.  I  know  the  difficulties 
the  Indian  people  themselves  face.  I  know 
the  frustrations  they  encounter  in  overcom- 
ing their  problems.  I  know  that  their  desire 
to  assert  their  rights  is  founded  in  a  genuine 
desire  to  see  justice  done  and  I  know  of  the 
contributions  they  have  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  to  life  in  this  province.  They 
deserve  better  than  they  received  from  me 
last  week  and  I  shall  do  my  best  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  to  show,  through  action 
as  well  as  words,  that  my  true  feelings  about 
native  people  are  quite  the  opposite  to  those 
which,  in  a  moment  of  frustration,  I  was 
quoted  as  having  said. 

I  have  been  accused  by  some  members  of 
the  opposition,  particularly  the  leader  of  the 
NDP,  of  being  a  racist.  These  statements, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  vicious  and  a  cheap  way  of 
trying  to  gain  public  support.  For  me  to 
resign,  as  he  suggests,  would  in  fact  indicate 
I  was  a  racist.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
I  was  born  in  Poland  and  I  am  hardly  quali- 
fied to  criticize  any  nationality  regardless  of 
race,  colour  or  creed.  I  have  lived  in  Kirk- 
land  Lake  during  the  past  45  years.  No  one 
has  accused  me  of  being  a  racist  and  I  have 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  peoples 
of  all  races,  colour  and  creed.  To  be  accused 
of  being  a  racist  is,  to  say  the  least,  the  low- 
est form  of  criticism. 

I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
lifelong  and  best  friend  is  Jewish;  another  is 
Estonian  and  is  married  to  a  squaw. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  is  beyond  belief. 

Mr.  Havrot:  I  just  happen  to  like  people, 
and  some  I  don't— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  is  beyond  belief. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Unfortunately,  I  also  placed 
my  trust  in  some  of  the  reporters  who  have 


made  a  great  issue  of  this.  I've  worked  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  bands  in  my  riding.  For 
example,  on  May  6  I  arranged  and  attended 
a  meeting  with  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  for  the  chief  and  his 
representatives  to  present  their  case  for 
additional  funding  of  a  new  road  into  their 
reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  Indian  people  in 
Ontario  and  in  Canada,  I  express  again, 
my  most  sincere  apologies  for  the  remarks 
I  made  in  a  fit  of  anger,  and  beg  their  for- 
giveness and  understanding;  and  I  assure 
them  of  my  full  support  as  a  fellow  Cana- 
dian and  a  member  of  this  Legislature.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  can  the  government 
members  applaud  that  kind  of  statement? 
Or  are  some  of  them  their  best  friends  also? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Did  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  ever  ask  anybody's 
forgiveness?  He  should  try  it  some  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  had  better  quit 
while  he's  ahead. 

Mr.  Havrot:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  got  his  pound  of  flesh.  What  is  he 
hopping  about? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  had  the  floor  when  we  closed  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  said  on  Friday  pretty  well  all  I 
wanted  to  say,  except  for  one  thing.  I  asked 
the  minister— and  he  will  recall  it,  I'm  sure 
—if  he  had  available  to  him  the  reports  that 
the  statutes  require,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  And  if  I  interpreted  his  across-the- 
floor  remark  correctly,  it  was  that  he  hadn't 
seen  them.  If  I've  wronged  him  in  that  in- 
terpretation of  his  shrug  and  what  appeared 
to  happen,  then  I'm  sorry.  But,  certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  checked  today  with  the 
Clerk,  and  there  are  not  available  to  us,  on 
May  20,  the  reports  that  the  statute  requires. 
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Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Acting  Solicitor 
General):  Are  you  referring  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  ministry? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no.  I  am  referring  to  the 
reports  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  and 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  And  if  I 
might  draw  the  minister's  attention  to  a 
statute  which  I'm  sure  he  is  very  familiar 
with,  which  he  reads  every  day;  it's  the 
Police  Act,  which  is  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ontario,  1971,  chapter  351,  and  more  par- 
ticularly section  40(7),  which  says: 

The  commission  [the  Ontario  Police 
Commission]  shall,  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  file  with  the  minister  an 
annual  report  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
commission,  and  the  minister  shall  submit 
the  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  and  shall  then  lay  the  report  before 
the  assembly  if  it  is  in  session  or,  if  not, 
at  the  next  ensuing  session. 

One  would  assume  that  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  would  have  had  reasonable 
time,  4%  or  4%  months,  to  prepare  its  annual 
report,  to  deliver  it  to  the  Solicitor  General, 
to  allow  him  to  present  it  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  to  table  it. 

It's  not  only  the  hanging  on  to  the  niceties 
of  a  specific  statutory  provision,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it's  in  keeping  with  the  kind  of 
criticism  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
(Mr.  Lawlor)  and  I  were  levelling  at  the 
system  on  Friday,  when,  without  notice,  these 
estimates  are  called.  You  expect  the  opposi- 
tion to  reasonably  intelligently  criticize  the 
activities  of  the  department  in  the  year 
gone  by,  and  you  haven't  gone  along  with 
the  basic  requirements  of  the  enabling  sta- 
tutes which  provide  that  we  are  to  have  in 
our  possession  an  annual  report  of  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission  which  vvdll  enable 
us  to  examine,  with  some  intelligence  and  on 
some  factual  basis,  what  the  commission  has 
done  in  the  year  gone  by.  That's  one  report. 
In  the  same  statute,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend  would  come  with  me  to  section  44  of 
the  Police  Act,  it  says: 

The  commissioner  [the  commissioner  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police]  shall,  after 
the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  file  with 
the  minister  an  annual  report  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
Force,  and  the  minister  shall  submit  the 
report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil and  shall  then  lay  the  report  before  the 
assembly  if  it  is  in  session  or,  if  not,  at  the 
next  ensuing  session. 


We  haven't  got  that  one  either. 

As  I  say,  the  calendar  year  ended  4% 
months  ago  and  the  estimates  are  brought 
before  us  and  we  are  compelled  to  debate 
them  if  we  want  to  assert  our  rights  and  do 
our  duty  here  as  members  at  all.  We  are 
compelled  to  debate  them  without  having 
either  the  notice  or  the  usefulness,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  these  two  reports  which  the 
statute  requires. 

I  say  that  the  government  continues  to 
play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  It  has  no  consideration  at 
all  for  the  role  that  has  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  opposition  members  in  reviewing  these 
estimates.  I  recognize  the  Solicitor  General 
was  put  into  his  third  portfolio  not  through 
any  particular  fault  of  his  own.  He  didn't 
seek  it  but  he's  there;  he  is  the  responsible 
minister  and  he's  bringing  these  estimates  for- 
ward. He  brings  these  estimates  to  us  with- 
out having  these  two  reports  available  and 
it's   just   grossly,   patently  unfair. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  for  instance, 
is  asking  for— how  much  money?— some  $44,- 
389,000.  No,  I'm  sorry;  that's  only  one  pro- 
gramme. The  minister  is  asking  for  $116,476,- 
000  for  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  we 
don't  have  the  benefit  of  having  before  us 
their  report. 

The  Ontario  Police  Commission,  which  I 
presume  is  the  more  or  less  separate  advisory 
Ijody  and  somewhat  administrative  body  of 
the  ministry,  is  asking  for  the  balance  of 
v/hat's  in  this  estimate.  We  haven't  got  their 
report  either.  So  it  makes  it  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  bring  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  bring  before  the  people  of  Ontario, 
the  real  problems  that  we  have  to  face  when 
we  debate  these  estimates. 

I  would  urge  again  that  the  minister  him- 
self seek  an  adequate  adjournment  so  that 
the  information  could  be  brought  before  us 
and  we  could  be  able  to  properly  and  ade- 
quately debate  these  estimates. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  the  other  day  for 
a  different  reason— because  of  lack  of  notice— 
my  consideration  of  this  matter  over  the 
weekend  leaves  me  to  move  the  same  motion 
again.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  move 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  and,  hope- 
fully, while  it  has  risen  and  has  reported, 
somewhere,  magically,  we  will  get  the  report 
of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  and  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police,  and  then  we  will 
be  able  to  proceed  with  these  estimates 
intelligently. 

Mr.  Singer  moves  the  committee  rise  and 
report. 
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The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Singer's 
motion,  which  was  negatived  on  the  following 
vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  37,  the  "nays"  are  50. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Does  the  member  for  Downsview  wish  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  concludes  my  remarks 
for  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  All  right, 
get  up  and  go— all  leave.  Go  ahead,  and 
we'll  get  settled  down  to  do  some  hard 
work. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  You  go 
ahead  and  get  'em. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    Let    quiet    be    restored,    Mr. 

Chairman. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  three  or  four 
weeks  ago  there  was  laid  on  my  desk  down- 
stairs, through  the  intervention  of  our  House 
leader,  a  certain  document  indicating  what 
the  purport,  tenor  and  direction  of  this 
House  was  going  to  be  for  the  next  period 
of  time. 

From  time  to  time  the  gods  that  exist 
over  there,  descending,  deus  ex  machina, 
from  whatever  aviary  they  occupy,  and  how- 
ever much  the  ozone  stinks,  descend  and 
tell  us  what  they  are  going  to  do  around 
here.  On  that  occasion  there  was  this  sheet 
of  paper  indicating  what  the  layout  was  for 
estimates  in  this  House,  as  I  say,  for  the  next 
intervening  time.  On  that  sheet  it  showed 
the  estimates  of  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
province  to  be  done  in  committee,  down- 
stairs, and  to  be  done  at  a  time  separate  and 
distinct,  by  a  long  margin,  because  there 
were  other  estimates  in  between. 

I'd  taken  at  that  particular  stage,  that  be- 
cause of  the  member  for  Halton  West's  ( Mr. 
Kerr)  problems,  and  his  particular  imbroglio, 
that  the  matter  was  being  left  aside,  placed  in 
suspension  for  his  return— for  his  possible  re- 
turn-that you  had  sufficient  on  your  plate  al- 


ready with  two  other  sets  of  estimates.  The 
Attorney  General's  being  far  more  demand- 
ing than  this  set  of  estimates,  I  had  taken 
it  that  you  had  enough  to  do  without  hav- 
ing to  turn  your  attention  to  that  particular 
area  of  estimates  and  that  the  matter  was 
placed  in  abeyance.  That  was  rooted  in  my 
heart.  As  Shakespeare  says,  buckled  to  my 
soul  with  hoops  of  steel.  Sometimes  we  do 
get  these  fixed  notions.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing until  last  Friday  morning  to  indicate  to 
me,  contrariwise  in  any  way,  that  it  wasn't 
the  prevailing  tenor  of  what  you  intended 
to  do  in  this  House. 

I  don't  think  I'll  spend  much  more  time 
on  this.  I  confess  I  don't  know,  nor  do  1 
pay  particular  cognizance  to,  what  is  to  be 
done.  I'm  very  short  sighted.  I  can't  see  now, 
standing  here,  who  the  members  under  the 
gallery  are,  or  are  not.  That  particular  refer- 
ence, I  thought,  went  rather  by  the  board 
before  a  myopic  member  like  myself.  Per- 
haps we  will  go  out  some  afternoon  and, 
at  your  expense,  have  a  drink  together; 
become  all  profoundly  acquainted  and  get 
to  know  each  other's  functions  and  roles 
in  this  assembly.  The  mere  fact  that  you 
parade  a  certain  number  of  people  from 
time  to  time  under  the  gallery  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  so  far  as  the  opposition  is 
concerned.  We  were  zeroed  in  and  very  much 
concerned  to  proceed  with  the  other  esti- 
mates. We  will  take  these  as  they  come. 

I  want  to  make  a  particular  tribute  to  the 
member  for  Downsview— 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  A 
great  man. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —because  of  his  alertness  of 
mind.  I  was  really  impressed  on  Friday  morn- 
ing when  he  stood  up  and  made  an  hour's 
speech  oflF  the  cuif,  so  to  speak— on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  He  spoke  well  and  spoke 
penetratingly  on  the  basis  of  four  insufficient 
pages  that  you  had  saw  fit  to  present  to  him 
across  the  floor  of  the  House. 

That  particular  kind  of  alertness,  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  ingenuity,  is  something  that 
always  takes  my  breath  away.  I  suppose  the 
best  members  of  this  House  are  able  to  do 
these  things  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  so  to 
speak.   But  I  don't  wear  a  hat  any  more. 

I  find  myself  spiritually  opposed  to  doing 
that.  It's  fine,  and  sometimes  it's  necessary. 
But  I  simply  find  it  difficult  to  respond  to  a 
move  such  as  this  by  the  government.  You 
are  somewhat  responsible  in  this  particular 
context. 

I  directed  all  my  fire  at  the  Chairman  of 
the   Management   Board    (Mr.   Winkler)    but 
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that's  because  of  the  way  he  handles  the 
general  business.  The  whole  business  of  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  what's  going  to  be 
called  next  day  or  not  called,  is  all  up  in 
the  air.  It  leaves  us  in  some  sort  of  demonic 
limbo  around  here.  I  never  know  when  I 
come  in  at  2  o'clock  what  in  blazes  we  are 
supposed  to  be  handling  that  afternoon. 
Tliere  may  be  four  or  five  bills  of  some  com- 
plexity. I  think  as  the  least  gem  of  courtesy, 
instead  of  giving  out  amethysts,  he  might 
give  out  a  Httle  bit  more  information  once 
in  a  while  and  let  us  know  at  least  a  day 
ahead  of  time  what  we  are  expected  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  next  following  day.  I 
say  that  the  member  for  Downsview's  per- 
formance was  something  that  deserves  some 
kind  of  mention. 

The  amount  of  money  being  spent  on  this 
department  is  escalating  at  a  very  consider- 
able pitch.  Over  against  1973,  the  1974 
estimates  are  $10  million  more  than  that 
year,  and  now  this  year,  over  against  last 
year,  close  to  $20  million  more,  doubling  the 
previous  jump  in  the  estimates.  We  will  want 
to  explore  this  massive  jump  in  this  particular 
ministry  as  the  estimates  proceed.  I  have 
made  up  over  the  weekend  a  hodge-podge  of 
various  items  on  which  I  would  like  to 
address  myself.  In  part,  for  the  next  few 
moments,  I  shall  be  using  the  introductory 
remarks  by  your  predecessor  in  office,  the 
member  for  Hal  ton  West  for  the  1974  esti- 
mates over  against  the  ones  that  you  presented 
on  Friday  morning. 

Just  in  preface  to  doing  so,  may  I  say 
that  Mr.  Kerr  presented  16  pages  of  fairly 
full  stuff.  I  suppose  it's  because  of  the  prob- 
lems in  your  portfolio— you  have  just  too 
many  of  them— although  I  am  sure  that  you 
don't  draw  these  things  up  yourself,  you  were 
able  only  to  engender  or  to  give  birth  to 
seven  pages.  I  hope  you  don't  consider  your- 
self less  than  half  the  man  he  was  in  the 
presentation  of  the  estimates  of  this  particular 
department,  but  in  terms  of  sheer  folio  addi- 
tions that's  where  you  are  ending  up.  The 
stuff  that  he  talks  about  and  you  don't  talk 
about  is  equally  as  interesting  as  that  which 
you  talk  about  and  curiously  enough  he  does 
too. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  tickles  the  spine  to 
see  the  resemblances  between  the  two  docu- 
ments in  many  of  their  portions,  one  point  to 
which  I  will  return  in  just  a  moment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  will  come  to 
it  right  now.  On  page  2  of  his  introduction 
to  the  estimates,  as  contrasted  with  page  6 
of  yours,  there  is  almost  precisely  the  same 
wording.    I   don't   know  which  one  to   read 


but  it  has  to  do  in  his  case  with  the  forensic 
tower.  You  did  go  to  the  enormous  extent  of 
changing  the  wording  and  saying  "forensic 
sciences  capability."  In  this  regard,  I  shall 
read  just  one  paragraph.  Most  of  them  are 
almost  identical.  He  said:  "The  ordering  of 
specialized  equipment  for  the  building  has 
been  completed." 

You  made  a  great  change  in  this  particular 
one.  The  imagination  was  turning  over.  I 
think  the  second  time  in  a  half  year.  Instead 
ot  "die  ordering,"  you  say,  "The  installation 
of  specialized  equipment  for  the  buildings 
has  been  completed."  The  next  sentence  in 
'-oth  says:  "It  is  anticipated  that  our  ability 
to  handle  the  forensic  caseload  would  in- 
crease markedly  when  the  new  facilities  are 
in  use."  The  next  sentence  is  identical.  "Addi- 
tional fully  qualified  staff  vdll  be  necessary 
so  that  expert  service  is  available  for  this 
increased  forensic  capability." 

I  would  have  given  you  just  a  bit  of  credit 
for  rewording  or  slightly  altering  or  maybe 
even  rethinking,  but  to  simply  adapt  word 
by  word-and  this  is  done  throughout  your 
statement-the  statement  made  by  the  min- 
ister in  this  role  in  a  previous  year  strikes 
me  as  a  bit  sloppy  and  a  bit  lax- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Bankrupt. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  my  colleague  suggests 
a  bit  bankrupt,  on  the  part  of  your  depart- 
ment. I  hardly  think  I  would  pull  out  that 
particular  one  again. 

If  I  may  I  will  dWell  on  this  particular 
heading  just  for  a  moment,  and  we  will 
come  to  it  in  the  second  vote.  First  of  all 
what  is  called  the  George  Drew  complex- 
I  don't  know  what  that  does  to  it-was  sup- 
posed to  be  completed,  according  to  Mr. 
Kerr's  statement  last  fall,  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Your  statement  is  that  it  will  be 
finished  in  early  June.  I  think  some  questions 
should  be  raised  in  the  House  as  to  the  ver>' 
considerable-at  least  half  a  month-delay  in 
the  completion  of  the  centre.  Is  it  really 
determines!  that  it  will  be  available  and  com- 
pleted by  June  of  this  year,  in  about  a 
month's  time? 

A  certain  sagacity,  a  certain  sense  of  the 
seer,  should  reside  in  the  minds  of  Attorneys 
General  who  happen  to  be  also  the  same 
people  as  their  own  Solicitor  General;  a 
certain  sovereignty  and  serenity  of  mind 
which  won't  go  for  some  crassness  and 
vulgarity  that  we  could  achieve,  for  instance, 
in  the  Minister  of  Housing  or  any  other 
number  of  ministers.  The  judicial  capacity 
is  a  different  kind  of  bird. 
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But  throughout  these  statements,  and 
throughout  yours  too,  is  that  whatever  you 
do  has  to  he  the  best  in  the  world.  You 
know,  if  it  would  save  the  people  of  Ontario 
say  $50  milhon,  I'd  settle  for  second  best. 
In  terms  of  what  you  propose  to  do  wath 
this  forensic  sciences  capability  and  your 
subsequent  accolading,  pinning  on  of  medals 
on  your  breast  with  respect  to  the  new 
police  setup  at  Aylmer,  Ont.,  again  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  wording— that  it  will  be  the 
model  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Martians 
will  turn  red  in  face  of  this  enormous  capa- 
bility that  you  have. 

It's  beneath  dignity  and  beneath  intelli- 
gence. It  won't  be  that  at  all.  It  will  be 
pretty  good.  I  hope  it  is  half  as  good  as 
you  say  it  is.  But  to  make  all  these  lauda- 
tory, sfilf-congratulatory  pretences  in  your 
opening  statement  is  quite  beside  the  point 
and  not,  as  I  say,  in  line  with  the  mentality 
that  I  would  give  you  credit  for.  But  who- 
ever your  speechwriter  in  the  department 
is,  he  ought  to  excise  that  sort  of  nonsense 
at  least  from  the  Justice  portfolio  in  all  its 
dimensions. 

As  I  say,  there  are  a.  number  of  questions 
in  regard  to  that  forensic  science  place.  The 
bringing  together  of  the  offices  of  the  chief 
coroner,  the  morgue,  I  suppK)se,  pathology, 
and  the  forensic  sciences  offices  into  a  single 
complex  is  fine.  You  talk  about  specialized 
equipment.  I  v^'Oidd  like  to  know  what  that 
specialized  equipment  may  be,  but  we  can 
delay  that  until  we  get  to  the  actual  vote. 

Secondly,  you  talk  about  specialized  staff, 
and  so  did  Kerr.  But  I  see  that  the  figures 
being  presented  to  us  in  your  estimates  don't 
reflect,  at  least  on  monetary  amounts,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  kind  of  expertise,  the  kind 
of  specialized  staff  which  I  would  think 
would  be  brought  into  this— chemists,  biolo- 
gists, physicists,  people  with  analytical  skills 
and  so  on— who  are  pretty  highly  paid 
fellows  these  days  in  our  establishment.  As 
I  say,  this  has  been  mooted  and  talked  about 
but  nothing  has  come  to  pass. 

All  right,  so  much  for  that.  On  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission,  I  notice  that  Edward 
Hale,  I  beHevc  his  name  is,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  task  force  on  policing,  has 
been  appointed  to  give  advice  as  an  advisory 
member  of  the  OPC.  I  would  like  to  know 
exactly  what  role  he  is  playing  in  that  area, 
what  his  salary  is  and  what  his  tenure  of 
office  is  likely  to  be. 

Then  you  go  on  to  say  it's  because  he 
was  introduced  into  the  network  precisely  to 
implement  the  terms  of  that  report.  Of  the 
170    different    recommendations,    you    have 


given  us  an  outline  of  quite  a  number— 49 
—which  have  been  implemented  etc.,  84 
which  are  being  implemented,  whatever  that 
means,  and  37  deferred.  If  it  is  possible, 
some  time  throughout  the  course  of  these 
estimates  I  would  like  to  have  a  more 
precise  intelligence  as  to  what  has  been 
implemented  and  what  has  not,  and  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  find  out  what  has 
been  deferred  and  why  it  has  been  deferred. 

Over  the  weekend  I  went  through  all  of 
the  recommendations  again  to  look  them 
over.  When  we  reach  that  particular  vote 
I  would  interrogate  you  very  specifically  with 
respect  to  various  headings,  on  a  test  basis 
here  and  there,  in  order  to  see  exactly  what 
you  have  done  in  this  regard.  There  is  a 
fair  number  of  innocuous  recommendations 
and  some  so  obvious  you  couldn't  help  but 
implement  them.  Therefore,  it  may  be  the 
crunch  ones  are  the  very  ones  you  are  not 
implementing. 

What  you  are  moving  ahead  on,  accord- 
ing to  your  statement— and  I  give  you  credit 
for  it— is  the  business  of  being  cognizant  of 
the  whole  psychological  and  sociological  role 
of  police  in  the  community  in  our  society 
today.  There  is  a  heightened  consciousness  in 
this  regard  which  wasn't  peculiar  to  the 
ministry  in  years  past  but  with  the  police 
report  which  is,  by  and  large,  except  for  two 
or  three  things— its  attitude  toward  police 
commissions  is  purblind.  It's  one  of  the  black 
marks  in  the  report. 

Leaving  that  aside,  as  far  as  its  approach 
to  the  police  facilities  of  the  province  is  con- 
cerned it  is  fairly  enlightened.  It  is  en- 
lightened along  the  lines  the  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  I  have  been 
bringing  forward  to  various  Solicitors  General 
—and  Attorneys  General  when  they  held  that 
portfolio  too— for  almost  seven  years  now, 
I'm  not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
today  to  belabour  it— it's  been  in  Hansard 
enough.  It's  on  the  record. 

It  has  basically  to  do  with  the  thesis  that 
there  are  two  different  models  for  policing 
—the  British  model,  as  we  call  it,  and  the 
American  model.  The  American  model  is  a 
highly  militaristic,  regimented,  hierarchical 
concept,   etc.   in  which  men   are  dragooned. 

The  British  model  has  enormous  flexi- 
bility and  self-determination  on  the  part  of 
the  policeman;  the  kind  of  training  that  goes 
into  it;  the  sense  of  community;  the  sense 
of  helping  others;  the  sense  that  he  is  not, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  a  law  enforcement 
officer  but  he  is  a  community  officer;  the 
largest  amount  of  work  he  ever  does  in  his 
life  is  either  to   direct  traffic  or  to   aid  In- 
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dividuals  in  one  kind  of  trouble  or  another 
in  the  community. 

As  I  say,  I  give  you  credit  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  proceeding  out  of  that  report. 
Perhaps,  the  recognition  of  it— even  apart 
from  the  report— is  paramount  in  the  ministry. 
It  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  continuing 
accommodation  is  going  to  be  made  between 
the  citizenry  at  large  and  the  police  forces 
as  a  very  tight  nuclear  unit  within  that 
society,  to  break  down  the  divisions  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  possible  lamentable  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  groups. 

In  the  American  system  it  has  got  into 
a  more  or  less  Fascist,  inverted,  introverted 
police  network  in  which  the  police  them- 
selves are  very  often  the  greatest  criminals. 
We  set  them  up,  the  Americans  particularly, 
with  enormous  power  and  with  enormous 
internal  discretions.  They  are  such  a  tight- 
knit  community,  all  sharing  certain  values 
in  common,  and  have  turned  their  hand 
against  the  very  society  which  brought  them 
into  being. 

In  other  words,  they  have  placed  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  not  discreet,  men 
who  have  not  a  deep  intelligence  and  men 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  diversity  of  com- 
munity problems  which  conflicts  engender- 
racial  in  part,  social  in  much  greater  part— 
the  cause  of  those  who  are  deprived  in  the 
society  and,  even  more  important,  those  who 
feel  themselves  deprived  and  determined  to 
get  their  own  back  again.  They  can  often 
be  very  wealthy  people  who  are  going  to 
take  advantage.  By  and  large,  the  people  in 
our  jails,  our  courts  and  our  whole  penal 
system-80  or  90  per  cent  I  would  saj^are 
from  lower  income  and  deprived  sectors  in 
society  who  think,  because  the  nature  of 
society  is  to  promise  everything  and  give  very 
little  that  they're  going  to  take  a  little  bit 
on  their  own.  In  this  particular  regard  you 
set  up  antagonistic  forces  working  one  against 
the  other  and  confer  enormous  powers  upon 
a  segmented  group  within  the  community 
which  easily-this  is  our  danger  and  we  must 
be  terribly  aware  of  it-could  turn  Franken- 
stein on  us.  So  there  must  be  a  surveillance 
and  a  constant  vigilance  vdth  respect  to  the 
utilization  of  police  powers. 

Listen,  I  give  no  credence-I  want  this  well 
known-to  the  Scientology  crew,  Rob  Hub- 
bard, as  far  as  I  am  concerned-well,  I  don't 
like  saying  things  in  the  House  that  I 
wouldn't  say  outside,  just  for  fear  of  slander. 
The  fact  is  that  he  is  in  no  great  high  esteem 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  done  this  docu- 
mentation,  which  I  trust  you  have  at  least 


glimpsed  at.  I  don't  know  how  much  faith 
you  can  put  in  what  they  say,  but  they  have 
all  these  cases.  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  read- 
ing them  over.  They  are  in  a  diversit\'  of 
places  in  the  province  and  they  have  to  do 
with  police  violence,  with  police  abuse  and 
with  the  police  taking  advantage  of  people 
who  are  vulnerable  and  who  aren't  likely  to 
complain,  because  again  they  move  in 
echelons,  either  having  criminal  records  or 
because  they  are  linguistically  incapable  or 
because  they  just  look  scared. 

There  is  just  enough  there  and  there  is 
just  enough  added  to  that  in  the  hearings 
that  have  ben  going  on  for  months  now  with 
respect  to  police  violence  in  the  city,  to  place 
us  all  on  the  qui  vive,  to  watch  it  closely, 
and  for  j-ou  to  exercise  your  Solicitor  General- 
ship in  a  way  that  will  bring  some  kind  of 
harmony,  some  kind  of  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse back  and  forth  from  the  community 
to  the  police. 

You  know,  the  minute  they  took  police 
off  the  beats— this  may  be  provincialism;  if 
may  be  archaic— nevertheless,  when  they  took 
them  off,  there  disappeared  that  rapport,  that 
sense  of  living  relationship  between  the 
people,  the  store  people  and  the  homeowners, 
etc.,  that  prevailed  in  this  society  before,  and 
something  mechanistic,  something  impersonal, 
something  hostile— because  impersonality  is 
always  hostile— came  into  being  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Now  they  are  trying  to  restore 
it  up  to  a  point,  but  in  no  great  measure. 
Nor  will  they  ever  return  to  that  particular 
close  liaison  between  citizen  and  policemen. 

We  all  know  that  the  policemen  do  make 
an  attempt.  I  was  talking  to  a  policeman  the 
other  day.  He  said,  "I  was  at  a  party  a  week 
or  two  ago  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  as  soon 
as  they  found  out  I  was  a  policeman  they 
cornered  me.  Some  guy  had  got  a  ticket  and 
so  on.  All  the  caterwauling  and  all  the 
wretchedness  spoiled  my  whole  evening".  It 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  go  out  and  move 
among  yoiu-  peers  elsewhere  when  you  are 
constantly  up  against  that  kind  of  bantering— 
it's  more  than  bantering;  it's  battering. 

The  natural  inclination,  although  he  re- 
sists it  strenuously  and  rims  against  it,  is  not 
to  attend;  therefore,  it  drives  the  police  into 
a  closed  circle  and  they  have  friends  only 
among  themselves.  They  only  go  to  visit  one 
another's  homes.  And  if  there  is  a  particularly 
questionable  mentality,  it  spreads  because  it 
is  in  such  close  proximity.  We  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  break  that  down. 

If  the  police  college  in  its  courses  could 
give  this  wider  point  of  view— I  noticed  your 
Indian  policy,  that  81  men,  I  believe,  were 
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being  trained  to  give  an  insight  into  how  the 
whole  mind  of  the  Indian  works,  what  the 
philosophy  of  Indian  affairs  would  be  and 
the  way  of  life  there  as  it  diflFerentiates  itself 
from  our  own  so  as  to  have  sympathy  for  it. 
Sympathy  again  is  the  same  as  understanding. 
You  can't  understand  unless  you  sympathize 
with  anything.  This  business  lacks  sympathy. 
I  do  take  issue  with  the  chief  of  police  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  two-man 
cniiser  situation.  Where  did  they  find  the 
soft  spot  in  the  budget?  Possibly  the  place 
that  is  most  crying  for  need,  the  most 
vulnerable— the  youth  squads  under  various 
names.  Those  young  police  officers  who  go 
around  in  denims  and  jeans,  who  have  let 
their  hair  grow  and  who  have  beards,  and 
who  move  among  the  young  people  as  young 
people  and  have  a  certain  rapport.  That's 
where  the  slicing  took  place,  and  that  is 
where  we  can  least  afford  to  have  it  done  in 
any  other  number  of  areas.  If  I  had  to  make 
the  choice  between  the  two-man  cruiser  and 
the  youth  squads,  the  youth  squads  would 
stay.  It's  a  shame  that  they  are  put  to  that 
choice.  I  don't  think  that  that  should  be, 
that  if  we  have  to  have  this  pre-surveillance, 
thai  that  choice  had  to  be  made  nor  the 
particular  selection  within  the  choice  made 
in  that  way. 

There  is  the  English  notion  of  what  a 
policeman  should  be,  what  the  courtesies  of 
the  trade  would  be  and  the  fact  that  he 
doesn't  try  to  acquire  badges  for  himself  nor 
is  he  in  any  form  of  a  quota  system.  I 
verily  believe  that  quota  systems  exist 
plenarily  in  this  province,  across  the  board 
and  not  in  any  overt  sense  of  saying  you 
have  to  have  so  many.  When  his  record  is 
looked  at  for  a  promotion  at  the  end  of  a 
period,  they  survey  and  assess,  as  it  is  recom- 
mended they  do,  in  the  police  report  the 
record  and  accomplishments  of  the  police 
officer  in  question,  his  deportment  and 
abilities,  the  tag-ups,  the  number  of  tickets 
issued,  the  number  of  arrests  made  and  the 
number  of  convictions  garnered  out  of  the 
arrests. 

This  whole  mathematical,  quantitative 
analysis  of  a  policeman's  task  is  totally  out 
of  order,  totally  inappropriate.  If  the  men- 
tality at  all  persists,  and  I  believe  it  does, 
as  I  wouldn't  speak  about  it  if  I  didn't,  in 
the  senior  echelons  of  the  police  force,  then 
the  faster  that  is  rooted  out  through  your 
instrumentality  again,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  citizens  concerned,  because  in  exercis- 
ing discretionary  power  every  case  is  dif- 
ferent. 


I  am  no  apologist  for  uniformity  of  sen- 
tences. That  is  just  nonsense.  You  can't  do 
that  to  human  beings.  That  is  always  based 
on  some  preventive  notion  out  here  that  if 
you  hang  the  pickpockets  at  Mulberry  Fair 
you  won't  have  any  pickpockets.  The  only 
thing  you  had  at  Mulberry  Fair  was  pick- 
pockets picking  the  pockets  of  those  who 
were  going  to  be  hung  and  others  who 
came  to  watch  them.  The  whole  thing  is 
psychologically  wrong.  Human  beings  don't 
operate  that  way.  That  ain't  the  way  it  is. 
Therefore,  to  insist  upon  the  punishment 
aspects  of  policing  is  totally  inadmissible  at 
this  time  in  this  day  and  age. 

Another  area— and  it's  quite  distinct— that 
I  am  concerned  about  in  this  regard  and 
which  wasn't  mentioned  in  your  report  was 
the  business  of  the  private  police  forces  that 
are  growing  up.  I  am  told  that  in  the  United 
States  today  the  private  police  forces  hired 
by  industry  and  commerce  and  by  private 
people  are  10  to  one  to  the  established  police 
forces  under  public  control.  Surely,  that  is 
a  very  questionable  development  in  that 
society.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  prevalent 
here— it  is  here  and  growing;  we  know  all 
about  it— to  that  extent,  again,  it  would  be 
a  prime  area  for  your  continued  vigilance. 
I  find  it  most  questionable.  It's  like  a 
vigilante  society,  a  feudalism  where  the  noble 
over  the  hill  has  his  entourage,  his  little 
retinue  of  knights,  and  can  call  upon  their 
attendance  in  the  field  to  come  out  and  assist 
him  with  the  odd  crossbow  or  something. 
The  masters  of  industry  and  private  people 
usurp  for  themselves  these  enormous  measures 
of  police  power.  Police  power  is  something 
which  under  conservative  or  any  other 
philosophy,  is  peculiarly  a  measure  for  the 
state. 

In  his  statement  of  a  year  ago,  on  the  last 
page,  page  16,  Mr.  Kerr  says: 

We  are  developing  legislation  that  will 
improve  our  ability  to  regulate  private 
policing  in  Ontario.  We  have  had  an  Act 
to  provide  this  legislation  since  1900.  How- 
ever, the  industry  has  expanded  so  much 
during  the  past  few  years  that  it  requires 
major  changes  to  existing  legislation  affect- 
ing it.  The  objective  is  to  form  new  legis- 
lation to  take  in  all  of  this  private  type  of 
policing,  to  improve  the  accountability 
to  the  public  and  establish  minimum 
standards. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
that  in  your  statement.  Where  is  the  legisla- 
tion? What  are  your  intentions  in  this  par- 
ticular? Surely,  the  previous  Solicitor  General 
was  right  in  this  regard,  that  the  impact  of 
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this    particular    area    is    something   which    is 
becoming  quite   overwhelming? 

There  are  a  few  things  I  want  to  say  about 
that,  too.  These  great  chain  stores— Towers 
and  others— display  profusely,  invitingly,  on 
their  counters  all  kinds  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Some  fellow  goes  in  and  picks  some- 
thing up— it  is  almost  oflFered  to  him;  it  is 
sitting  there.  He  puts  it  in  his  pKJcket  and 
the  plain-clothed,  usually  elderly  gentleman, 
usually  ill-paid  gentleman— nmning  the  store's 
private  security  network  on  minimum  wages; 
a  retired  policeman  eking  out  some  extra 
subsistence  from  these  beggars— follows  him 
around  the  store. 

Of  course,  he  won't  give  him  a  warning. 
He  is  probably  paid— some  of  them  are— on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  captures  or  ar- 
rests he  can  make.  He  allows  the  individual 
to  hit  the  door  and  the  minute  he  steps  out 
the  door,  he  collars  him  and  calls  in  the  local 
police  in  order  to  press  charges.  The  policy 
is  invariably  to  press  charges  and  not  to  drop 
them  because  of  their  huge  losses.  They 
wouldn't  have  such  huge  losses  if  they  weren't 
so  open-handed  about  conniving  with  the 
very  thing  they  are  supposed  to  be  against. 

Something  else  I  am  told  in  this  regard  is 
kind  of  interesting.  These  stores,  or  some  of 
them— I  don't  know  if  it  is  in  Canada;  it  may 
be  in  the  States— very  often  hire  people  to  be 
shoplifters  in  order  to  find  out  how  effective 
their  security  staff  is.  They  capture  him  out- 
side the  door  und  bring  him  into  the  office 
and  he,  like  some  spy  who  came  in  from  the 
cold,  tells  the  fellow:  "No,  I  was  only  hired 
to  do  this  job.  I  am  being  paid  twice  as 
much  as  you  to  lift  stuff  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  are  on  your  toes".  Such 
is  the  internal  can  of  worms  of  private  polic- 
inc;  which  is  taking  place  in  the  province  at 
this  time. 

A  great  deal  in  these  estimates  these  days 
-for  the  past  several  years— has  been  taken 
Tip  with  various  forms  of  communication 
services.  I  would  hope  to  get  into  them  in 
some  depth  but  in  approaching  the  issue  I 
H'^ve  listed  at  least  four  or  five  separate  and 
'listinct  types  of  either  data  accumulation, 
data  processing,  radio  or  liaisons  with  other 
agencies. 

You  have  this  integrated  radio  services 
nro«jramme  for  a  sum  of  $3  million  appar- 
ently spread  over  three  years.  As  far  as  I 
ran  discover  that  involves  two-way  portable 
radios,  largely,  supplied  through  your  auspices 
to  the  local  municipal  police. 

As  I  say,  I  would  like  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  what  each  one  of  these  agencies 
or  methods  is.  That's  where,  as  I  see  it,  is 


the  great  amount  of  money.  There  are  in- 
creases in  police  salaries,  true,  but  purchasing 
computerized  equipment  and  various  forms  of 
extended  data  control  seem  to  be  the  areas  in 
which  the  money  is  being  used. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  and  I  for  many 
years  have  been  concerned,  as  you  well  know 
in  your  other  portfolio,  about  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  the  police  forces.  I  would  like 
you,  when  you  come  back  to  this  in  reply, 
to  bring  me  up  to  date  as  to  what  the  score 
is,  as  you  see  it  as  Solicitor  General,  of  the 
utilization  being  made  of  that  by  police 
forces,  including  the  OPP  of  course,  in  On- 
tario at  this  time.  Whether  it  is  working, 
whether  they  find  the  federal  legislation  con- 
structive, whether  other  changes  should  be 
made,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  learn, 
because  of  the  impact  on  privacy  that  such 
matters  have. 

Now,  let's  turn  to  the  position  with  respect 
to  the  Indians.  You  advert  to  it  and  make 
some  statements,  as  though— and  I  take  a 
litde  umbrage  with  this-as  though  you  were 
branching  out  into  completely  virgin  territory, 
as  though  you  were  doing  something  no  one 
had  ever  dreamed  of  doing  before.  Well,  the 
first  person  who  dreamed  of  doing  it  before 
was  your  predecessor,  again.  You  say,  on 
page  4  of  your  statement: 

The  province  has  made  several  major 
moves  recently  to  improve  Indian  policing 
services.  In  late  April,  1975,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  group  within  the  OPP  specifically 
to  provide  and  improve  such  services  for 
our  native  people.  This  move  is  in  addition 
to  all  our  other  Indian  policing  activities. 

I  found  that  last  sentence  to  be  amusing.  In 
addition  to  precisely  what  other  Indian  polic- 
ing activities  are  you  talking  about?  You  say: 
Within    the    next    month,    Ontario    will 

enter   a   joint   agreement  with   the   federal 

government  to  share  in  a  new  approach  to 

Indian  poHcing  here. 
I  will  pause  over  that,  too,  because  I  would 
like  to  know  more.  It  was  mooted  that  you 
would  have  75  per  cent  agreement  with  the 
federal  government,  at  least  for  an  interim 
time.  The  hon.  George  Kerr  talked  about  this. 
It  was  felt  that  when  the  document  came  to 
be  signed  it  would  probably  be  a  50-50 
deal  of  some  kind.  As  you  are  ready  to 
sign  the  agreement  next  month,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment are. 

Then  you  talk  about  the  improved  police 
service,  that  they  will  be  staffed  by  Indian 
band  constables,  and  so  on.  "Recruited, 
trained  and  supervised  by  the  OPP,  they  will 
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go  through  the  Aylmer  course,"  and  so  on. 
Well,  that  ain't  news,  John.  That  was  all 
set  forth  in  previous  years.  It  is  not  breaking 
any  ground  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The 
member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr.  Yaremko)  started 
that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  think  so.  Then 
finally,  you  come  down  and  say,  on  page  5, 
there  is  a  special  course,  fly-in  patrols.  "In 
the  fall  of  1974,  another  new  programme  was 
sponsored  by  the  provincial  government." 
How  many  times  do  you  announce  these 
programmes?  There  was  already  a  fly-in 
service. 

Mr.    Stokes:    Regurgitation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Again  I  will  refer  to  the  Kerr 
statement.  At  page  13  he  says: 

Other  programmes  are  being  launched 
by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  to  infuse 
the  OPP  presence  and  protection  of  In- 
dian communities  in  the  north.  It  involves 
increased  frequency  of  fly-ini  patrols  to 
isolated  settlements  where  full-time  OPP 
constables  cannot  be  stationed,  [This  was, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  around  May  5,  1974, 
that  this  statement  was  made;  almost  a 
vear  ago  now  or  a  little  over.]  The  buildi- 
ing  of  nermanent  police  posts  in  isolated 
areas,  the  moving  of  more  policemen  to 
these  locations,  and  orientation  and  train- 
ing to  help  officers  better  understand  the 
particular  needs   of  our  native  people." 

Fine,  and  we  applauded  it  at  the  time; 
but  our  hands  get  sore.  What  kind  of  a 
sound  is  made  if  you  applaud  with  only  one 
hand?  That  was  a  question  asked  by  a  Zen 
master  of  his  pupil,  and  I  thought  maybe 
you  would  have  the  answer  to  that  one. 
You  ta'k  about  27  volunteer  officers  re- 
cently' Traduated  from  a  course  in  which 
thev  too  flew  themselves  in.  You  announced 
it  as  a  new  thinsr  under  thp  sun,  which  it 
simplv  isn't,  and  I  don't  think  your  estimates 
should  be  presented  to  us  in  that  particular 
way. 

If  a  policy  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
reached,  so  be  it  and  fine.  Let  the  minister 
make  the  announcement.  If  he  is  slow  on 
the  imnlementation,  if  he  doesn't  get  ahead 
with  it.  then  the  next  subsequent  minister 
of  the  next  subsequent  year  is  not  an  oc- 
casion for  reiteration  in  terms  of  self  plaudits 
in  the  .same  damned  position.  It  just  doesn't 
work-doesn't  wash  around  here. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  mention  in  these 
leadoff  statements  has  to  do  with  some  fur- 


ther information  touching  the  OPP  com- 
plaints bureau.  I  would  like  figures  and  facts 
as  to  what  the  incidence  of  those  complaints 
are,  how  they  are  handled,  whether  the 
nostrums  given  in  the  police  report  are  im- 
plemented. 

May  I  mention  too  in  passing  that  I  tried 
desperately  on  Friday  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Ed  Maloney  report.  I  got  a  little  bit  of  a 
peeve  with  Maloney  and  I  hope  it  comes 
to  his  attention  out  of  Hansard.  He  prepares 
his  report  at  the  behest  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Metro. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Metro— he  certainly  ignored 
us  in  any  event.  No  copy  is  deposited  in  the 
legislative  library;  a  few  apparently  were 
snaffled  by  your  department.  But  the  press, 
of  course,  got  them— they  are  lying  dusty 
on  some  reporter's  desk  at  the  moment,  what- 
ever was  available.  I  would  ask  you  to  use 
your  good  offices,  if  you  possibly  can,  to  have 
a  few  reprinted.  Singer  had  a  copy— I  give 
him  credit  for  that— but  we  have  no  copy 
over  here  and  I  hear  you  have  precious  few. 
I  hear  that  even  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  police  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  has 
few  enough  of  these  reports.  I  think  it's 
hardly  fair,  if  they  are  around,  that  we  can't 
compare  and  work  this  into  this  set  of  esti- 
mates at  this  time. 

The  final  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  to 
you  was  your  annual  report.  When  do  you 
anticipate  that  you  might  bring  it  down- 
as  though  we  had  nothing  else  to  do? 

The  last  one  we  had  before  us  was  the  1973 
report. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Thank    you,    Mr.    Lawlor. 
Mr.  Minister,  would  you  care  to  respond? 
Yes,  Mr.  Renwick. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdak):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  three  or  four  comments  that 
I  would  like  to  make  to  the  minister  during 
the  course  of  the  opening  remarks  of  the  esti- 
mates of  this  ministry.  Some  of  them  are  ones 
which  have  been  made  on  other  occasions  but 
have  not  been  dealt  with.  I  want  to  draw 
some  of  those— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  Mr.  Renwick— it 
was  my  understanding  that— 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  it  is  not  your  under- 
standing Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  under- 
standing about  this  kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  then  you  anticipated 
what  I  was  going  to  say? 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  With 
greatest  respect,  when  you  turn  immediately 
to  the  minister,  as  if  to  say  there  wouldn't  be 
other  members,  perhaps  even  some  members 
of  the  Tory  back  bench,  who  might  want  to 
comment  upon  the  opening  remarks  of  the 
minister— this  is  not  a  regimented  forum,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No  question  about  that,  Mr. 
Renwick.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Singer  was 
the  opposition  critic  and  Mr.  Lawlca:  was  the 
critic  for  your  party  and  that  the  minister 
would  respond  to  those  statements.  Then  if 
there  were  any  other  members  who  wished  to 
make  some  general  comments  before  we  get 
into  item  1,  fine.  Is  that  the  wish,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter? Or  did  you  wish  to  hear  all  the  general 
remarks  and  respond  to  the  critics  for  the 
two  parties? 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  probably  be  advantageous  if  we 
could  hear  the  general  remarks  of  all  those 
who  have  remarks  to  offer.  Then  I  will 
attempt  to  respond  as  best  I  can,  and  we  can 
get  into  the  item  by  item  subjects  in  each 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Renwick? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will,  as 
usual,  be  brief  in  my  remarks. 

I  think  the  major  omission  that  I  noticed 
in  the  minister's  opening  remarks  was  any 
reference  to  an  overhaul  of  the  Police  Act.  I 
reread  the  items  again  this  morning  on  which 
ho  commented  in  his  opening  remarks  and 
noticed  that  there  was  no  comment  about 
that.  It  may  be  that  the  ministry  has  decided 
it  is  not  necessary  to  overhaul  the  Police  Act 
and  to  put  in  an  entirely  new  statute,  as  was 
recommended  by  the  task  force  on  policing. 

As  the  minister  made  no  comment  about  it, 
I  will  assume  that  he,  and  those  in  his  minis- 
try, are  relatively  satisfied  with  the  Act  as  it 
presently  stands.  This  leaves  my  comment  to 
be,  as  I  have  made  it  on  other  occasions,  that 
the  regulatory-making  power  under  the  Police 
Act  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

There  have  been  certain  minor  changes, 
two  of  which  the  minister  referred  to  in  his 
opening  remarks,  related  to  qualifications  for 
persons  to  become  members  of  the  police 
forces,  having  to  do  with  the  non-discrimin- 
atory aspects  such  as  height,  weight  and  age, 
which  apparently  at  one  point  in  time  were 
all  three  of  them  qualifications  which  pro- 
hibited many  people  from  becoming  members 
of  police  forces. 


I  may  specifically  deal  with  the  four  regu- 
lations which  have  been  passed  under  the 
Police  Act.  However,  regulation  No.  678, 
dealing  with  arbitration  awards,  I  will  not 
deal  with. 

Regulation  No.  679  deals  with  equipment, 
which  my  review  would  indicate  is  a  matter 
which  has  not  been  touched  for  some  several 
years;  indeed  vmtil  the  time  the  amendment 
was  introduced  under  Mr.  Wishart  with  re- 
spect to  mace,  and  that  is  now  a  long  time 
ago,  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  equipment  of  police  forces. 

When  one  comes  to  the  major  so-called 
general  regulation.  No.  680,  there  have  been 
the  two  minor,  inconsequential  amendments, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  an  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  oflBces  that  may  be 
established  for  police  forces  and  the  insignia 
which  may  be  established  for  those  in  the 
police  forces. 

Apart  from  those  changes,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  has  been  no  effort  made  by  way  of 
regulation,  which  is  a  method  of  publica- 
tion, to  deal  with  a  number  of  ver\'  important 
matters  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  existing  Police  Act  for  regulations  to  be 
passed. 

There  is  an  itemized  list  of  powers,  in- 
cluding the  general  omnibus  power,  going 
from  letters  a  to  q  in  the  alphabet.  And  of 
those  powers  to  make  regulations  for  pub- 
lication, really  only  three  or  four  of  them 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  minister. 

I'm  particularly  concerned  about  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  by  way  of  regulation  the 
courses  of  training  for  members  of  police 
forces.  When  one  considers  the  elaborate  pro- 
\'isions  made  by  way  of  regulations  for  the 
establishment  of  curriculum  in  the  education 
system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me— because  of  the  emphasis 
and  the  necessity  for  the  courses  to  be  taken 
by  police  to  be  upgraded,  to  be  modernized 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  light  of  day-it 
would  appear  to  me  it  is  far  past  the  time 
when  the  regulations  should  be  made  public 
prescribing  the  courses  of  training  for  mem- 
bers of  the  police  forces. 

There  is  the  additional  provision  in  the 
power  to  make  regulations  which  states  that 
by  regulation  it  could  "prescribe  tlie  records, 
returns  books  and  accounts  to  be  kept  and 
made  by  police  forces,  or  the  members 
thereof."  There  is  nothing  I  know  of  in  the 
regulations  that  prescribes  those  particular 
requirements  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  functioning  of  any  such  force  as  a  police 
force. 
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There  are  no  regulations  under  the  power 
to  pass  regulations  respecting  any  matter 
relating  to  the  commissioner  and  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  force,  as  is  considered  neces- 
sary. I  would  have  assumed  that  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  force  should  have  some 
public  regulations  available  for  perusal  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  police  matters  in 
the  province. 

There  is  a  specific  provision  in  the  regu- 
latory-making power  to  provide  for  regula- 
tions governing  lock-ups  and  providing  for 
their  inspection.  I  would  have  assumed  again 
that  by  now  regulations  would  have  been 
passed  to  deal  with  lock-ups.  I  make  the  very 
clear  distinction  that  I  well  understand  that 
the  jails  in  the  province,  as  distinct  from  the 
lock-ups,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services.  In  the 
Province  of  Ontario  there  are,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  no  public  regulations  respecting 
lock-ups  and  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
lock-ups.  Of  course  many  of  us  know  that 
to  the  extent  there  are  punitive  actions  taken 
against  persons  who  have  been  arrested,  they 
generally  take  place  in  the  lock-ups  during 
the  course  of  interrogation  or  in  some  other 
circumstances  similar  to  that. 

I  mention  these  only  because  I  have  men- 
tioned them  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I 
had  had  some  kind  of  assurance  these  were 
matters  which  were  going  to  be  looked  into 
and  dealt  with,  but  I  find  to  my  surprise 
when  I  review  the  work  for  this  year  that 
there  have  been  no  new  regulations  of  any 
substance  or  significance.  I  would  like  the 
minister  to  comment  about  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  Police  Act  as  it  is  present- 
ly drafted  and  his  intentions  with  respect 
to  making  public,  by  way  of  regulaion,  the 
very  regulations  which  were  foreseen  in 
the  Police  Act  when  the  Act  was  first  estab- 
lished some  long  time  ago. 

The  second  matter  which  I  am  concerned 
about  is  again  a  matter  which  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  my  colleague  and  I  over 
a  period  of  years.  That  is  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  police  forces  in  the 
province  are  being  shaped  by  what  I  might 
call  three  forces. 

One  is  the  immense  influence  on  the  police 
forces  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  of  police 
enforcement  in  the  United  States  and  law 
enforcement  in  the  United  States.  The  second 
aspect  of  it  is  the  extent  and  degree  to  which 
our  police  forces  are  being  shaped  in  their 
structure  by  adapting  them  to  the  corporate 
form  of  organization.  The  third  aspect  of 
that-and  one  which  is  of  concern  to  us— is 
the  whole  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 


police  forces  are  being  shaped  with  reference 
to  a  military  or  at  least  paramilitary  for- 
mation rather  than  the  police  force  as  it  is 
known  in  the  history  and  tradition  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  was  known  in  the  his- 
tory and  tradition  of  Upper  Canada  and 
latterly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  if  anyone  looks  at  the  new  regula- 
tion which  was  passed  quite  recently  setting 
out  the  ranks  of  police  oflScers  and  setting  out 
the  insignia  which  they  may  bear,  one  would 
note  very  clearly  the  influence  of  the  last 
aspect  of  what  I  have  had  to  say,  namely 
the  influence  of  the  military  or  paramilitary 
tradition  upon  the  police  force.  I  say  that 
very  advisedly,  because  everyone  knows  that 
a  large  body  of  men  requires  some  form  of 
institutionalized  structure  under  which  it  will 
act.  But  I  am  immensely  concerned  about 
the  basic  tradition  that  a  constable— and  that 
term,  of  course,  is  used  only  with  respect  to 
the  constables  now,  we  don't  call  the  chief 
of  police  the  chief  constable  any  longer— a 
police  constable  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
cannot  plead  justification  of  superior  orders 
if  he  is  charged  himself.  I  am  awaiting  with 
some  considerable  trepidation  the  time  when 
some  police  officer  will  claim  the  justification 
of  superior  orders  for  an  act  which  he  has 
committed  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  his 
police  duty.  That  danger  is  reflected  im- 
mediately you  move  into  this  military  or  para- 
military formation,  with  the  various  insignia 
and  badges  to  distinguish  the  various  ranks 
of  officers;  such  as  all  the  braid  on  the  hats 
of  the  various  police  officers,  depending  on 
the  rank  which  they  hold. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  fimdamental  and 
serious,  because  we  have,  if  I  can  refer  to 
the  police  force  with  which  I  have  the  most 
familiarity— not  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
I  have  all  that  much  familiarity  with  it— that 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

You  do,  in  fact,  find  there  is  something 
called  the  equivalent  of  a  board  of  directors; 
if  I  can  refer  to  the  aspect  related  to  the 
corporatization  of  the  police  forces.  You  do 
have  a  chief  of  police,  who  by  the  way  ap- 
pears to  be  something  called  the  president  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  police  force; 
and  you  have  any  number  of  deputy  chiefs 
now  who  fulfil  the  various  roles  which  cor- 
porate vice-presidents  perform  in  the  cor- 
porate world.  These  include,  of  course,  deputy 
chiefs  who  perform  public  relations  between 
the  police  force  and  the  public.  And  then, 
of  course,  you  have  the  so-called  people  who 
are  employed  on  the  force  and  are  termed  the 
constables. 
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I  don't  want  to  overstress  the  fact,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  the  corporate  form  of  organ- 
ization of  the  police  force  also  militates 
against  the  traditional  theory  of  the  police 
forces  as  we've  understood  them  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

The  third  aspect,  going  back  to  the  three 
to  which  I  referred,  the  Americanization  of 
the  forces,  I  think  is  extremely  evident  in  the 
names  of  the  officers  designated  for  the  offices 
b.?ld  within  the  police  forces  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  under  that  particular  regulation— 
which  I  had  a  few  moments  ago  but  I  appear 
now  to  have  misplaced. 

The  kinds  of  pronouncements  the  police 
chiefs  and  their  associations  across  Canada 
tend  to  make  appear  to  me  to  be  signifi- 
cantly the  same  as  those  pronouncements 
which  are  made  by  the  police  chiefs'  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
is  of  particular  concern  because  of  the  nature 
and  kind  and  quality  of  the  equipment  which 
is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  armament  or 
the  arsenal  of  the  equipment  which  the  police 
forces  in  Ontario  have. 

It's  an  amazing  thing,  of  course,  that  an 
institution,  being  permanent  in  its  nature, 
tends  to  always  institutionalize  its  responses 
to  pre-existing  events.  If  I  may  use  it  as  an 
illustration,  there  were  the  emotionally  felt 
and  emotionally  considered  responses  of  a 
large  number  of  people  at  the  time  of  the 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Of  course,  the  police  force  response 
v/as  to  arm  themselves  and  to  train  them- 
selves in  the  same  way  that  the  forces  were 
tained  and  armed  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  now,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
a  period  of  time  where  there  are  relatively 
few  mass  demonstrations  of  any  kind.  Indeed, 
for  practical  purposes  at  this  time,  Ontario 
does  not  have  any  mass  demonstrations  about 
matters  on  which  citizens  feel  very  strongly. 
Bt't  the  police  force  has  institutionalized  that 
-•o-called  riot  squad  in  a  way  in  which  it  can 
h'^  used  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the 
public.  That  equipment  is  there  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  there  because  institutions  tend  to 
peipetuate  that  kind  of  equipment,  that  kind 
of  training,   that  kind  of  mentality. 

We  had  its  latest  manifestation  in  the 
events  surrounding  the  Ontario  Science  Cen- 
tre at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  head  of 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  very 
th'ngs  that  are  of  concern  to  us  were  shown 
exactly  in  what  took  place  with  that  par- 
ticular riot  squad.  But  it's  a  funny  thing  that 
in  the  commissioner's  report  he  at  no  time 
referred  to  whether  or  not  this  was  needed 
on    a    permanent   basis   in   Metropolitan   To- 


ronto, whether  we  need  to  adapt  our  police 
force  in  its  training,  in  its  tactics  and  in  its 
responses  to  mass  demonstrations  to  the  situa- 
tions which  have  developed  in  the  United 
States.  I  don't  recall  any  mention  in  thi 
report,  therefore  I'm  not  going  to  say  tli. 
report  does  not  contain  it,  but  my  menior\ 
is  there  was  no  understanding  within  th' 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  at  any  time  dm 
ing  which  I  saw  that  riot  squad  operate,  ot 
the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which 
carefully  distinguish  the  stages  through  which 
an  assembly,  lawful  in  its  inception,  becomes 
unlawful.  This  concept  encompasses  the  time 
during  which  it  is  directed  to  disperse,  the 
point  at  which  the  Riot  Act  can  be  read  and 
the  point  at  which  it  degenerates  into  a  riot. 
If  anyone  reads  the  provisions  of  the  Crimi- 
inal  Code  of  Canada,  modelled  as  it  is  on 
responses  by  the  police  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  similar  situations— mainly  in  th< 
last  century  and  at  the  turn  of  this  centurx 
but  mainly  in  the  last  century— it  was  care 
fully  staged  in  order  that  the  participatinu 
member  of  the  public,  the  citizen,  would 
understand  what  was  happening  in  the  dem- 
onstration in  which  he  was  participating  and 
he  would  have  the  choice  whether  or  not  he 
would  or  would  not  disengage  from  that  par- 
ticular assembly  at  whatever  point  in  tinii 
that  was  his  judgement,  but  at  least  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  it. 

That  did  not  take  place  at  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre;  or  earlier  in  the  demonstra- 
tions either  at  the  city  hall  or  outside  the 
United  States  consulate  at  the  time  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  demonstrations.  For  some 
reason  or  other  our  police  forces  don't  seem 
to  have  the  kind  of  training  which  makes 
clear  to  them  what  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities are. 

I'm  not  going  to  labour  it,  because  we've 
talked  about  it  l^efore.  I  labour  it  only  be- 
cause I'm  still  very  much  concerned  that  the 
public  regulations  covered  by  the  curricula 
to  be  followed  by  the  police  officers  during 
the  course  of  their  training  are  nowhere 
available  for  the  light  of  day  to  be  shed  upon 
them. 

I'm  not  going  to  deal  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  another  topic  on  which  I've  had  occa- 
sion to  speak.  There  is  a  television  show 
tonight  dealing  with  the  composition  of  th( 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Commission,  at 
7  o'clock  on  the  "24  Hours"  show,  in  which 
a  number  of  us  were  interviewed  along  with 
a  number  of  other  people.  I'm  sure  a  broad 
spectrum  of  views  will  be  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  composition,  the  complement 
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and  the  people  who  compose  the  Metro- 
poHtan  Toronto  Police  Commission  and  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  constitution 
of  that  commission.  Again,  I  believe  there  is 
going  to  be  an  extensive  article  in  the  To- 
ronto Sun,  this  coming  weekend  or  the  next 
weekend,  on  the  same  topic.  So  there  is  no 
point  in  going  over  now  matters  which  we 
have  discussed  on  other  occasions  with  re- 
spect to  the  inadequacy  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Po- 
lice  Commission. 

I  do  want  to  deal  with  one  other  matter, 
and  I  want  to  try  to  deal  with  it  because  the 
task  force  on  policing  did  not  deal  with  it  in 
specific  terms,  although  of  couse  there  were 
references  to  the  recruitment  policies,  the 
procedures  for  recruiting,  the  procedures  for 
testing  the  potential  recruits  of  the  police 
force  and  the  need  to  have  some  numbers  of 
members  of  the  police  force  drawn  from  the 
various  ethnic  groups  that  compose  this 
multi-racial  society  in  Ontario.  But  there  was 
no  specific  recognition,  and  I  don't  think 
there  need  have  been  at  that  time  because 
it  wasn't  so  obvious,  of  the  problem  of  racism 
and  the  response  of  the  police  force,  the  res- 
ponse of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  the 
response  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and 
the  response  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  to  the  question  of  racism  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Strangely  enough,  today  there  was  pub- 
lished the  draft  report  of  the  work  group  on 
multicultural  programmes  of  the  board  of 
education  for  the  city  of  Toronto.  This  is  a 
report  submitted  to  the  board  of  education 
under  a  mandate  granted  to  them  as  an  on- 
going attempt  by  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  to  deal  with  multiculturalism  within 
the  schools,  both  in  its  positive  and  negative 
aspects,  as  they've  appeared.  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
taken  into  their  consideration  when  they  de- 
cide to  implement  other  policies. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  I  am  sorry; 
what  did  you  say  the  name  of  that  was?  You 
referred  to  it  initially  as  a  report  on  racism; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It's  a  draft  report  on  multi- 
cultural programmes  submitted  to  the  board 
of  edlication  for  the  city  of  Toronto  by  a 
work  group  appointed  by  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation. The  members  of  the  group  were 
all  trustees— Dan  Leckie  is  the  chairman  of 
the  work  group,  a  trustee  in'  ward  6;  Irene 
Atkinson,  a  trustee  in  ward  2;  Alexander 
Chumak,  a  trustee  in  ward  1;  Judith  Major, 
a  trustee  in  ward  5;  Sheila  Meag>her,  a  trus- 


tee in  ward  9;  and  Frank  Nagle,  a  trustee  in 
area  3,  represented  the  separate  school  elec- 
tors. 

There's  a  very  short  statement  which  I 
want  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading  into  the 
record  for  consideration  by  the  minister  and 
the  police  of  the  province,  particularly  of 
the  city  of  Toronto;  and  I  would  like  the 
minister's  comments.  It's  a  brief  statement 
on  sensitivity  and  racism,  which  commences 
on  page   96   of  this  report: 

For  some  time  trustees  and  staff  of  the 
board  and  the  community  have  watched 
the  spectre  of  racism  as  though  from  a 
distance.  Some  watched  with  complacency 
and  assurance.  Others  watched  with  the 
first  almost  imperceptible  and  vague  ap- 
prehension that  the  spectre  was  approach- 
ing. But  the  victims  of  racism  and  the 
colonial  foundations  of  history,  have  known 
that  it  was  there  all  along,  badgering  their 
lives  and  quietly  eroding  their  private 
sense  of  worth  and  acceptability.  They 
knew  it  because  it  had  visited  them 
stealthily  and  often. 

Now  it  no  longer  appears  as  though  at 
a  distance.  It  is  here  in  full  public  view. 
The  work  group  has  heard  from  students, 
from  teachers,  principals  and  other  admin- 
istrative staff  and  from  the  community, 
that  racism  is  here  in  this  city  and  e\'en 
in  its  schools.  It  has  read  the  newspapers, 
watched  television,  listened  to  radio;  and 
it  has  listened  to  reliable  accounts  of 
racial  tension  bursting  into  violent  con- 
tention in  schools  and  on  school  play- 
grounds. 

The  tension  has  usurped  the  sporting 
meaning  of  ice  hockey  on  one  occasion 
and  of  floor  hockey  in  a  school  gymnasium 
on  another.  It  has  revealed  itself  in  bands 
of  yoimg  people  prowling  school  hallways. 
Not  long  ago  it  claimed  the  life  of  a  white 
boy.  Just  recently  it  placed  one  black  boy 
in  jail  and   another  black  boy  died  of  it. 

Probably  the  most  insidious  character- 
istic of  racism  is  that  for  the  vast  majority 
of  people,  it  is  buried  deep  in  the  un- 
conscious. In  current  terms  of  transactional 
psychology,  it  is  inextricably  recorded  on 
the  personality  tape  and  manifests  itself 
in  purely  involuntary  and  certainly  un- 
intentional  prejudicial   responses. 

As  the  work  group  has  discovered  during 
its  consultation  activity,  there  are  also  a 
great  many  instances  when  racism  is 
associated  with  classism  and  attitudes  of 
cultural  superiority.  That,  too,  reveals  it- 
self  involuntarily. 
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It  is  suspected  that  only  an  infinitesimal 
segment  of  blatant  racism  is  pathological 
in  a  purely  clinical  sense;  that  the  psycho- 
logical censorship  apparatus  which  pre- 
vents unconscious  racism  from  manifesting 
itself  in  blatant  racist  behaviour  is  suscep- 
tible to  breakdown  under  stress.  Sports, 
economic  crises  and  various  threats  to 
individual  and  group  security,  whether 
real  or  merely  apparent,  are  occasions  of 
such  stress.  Therein  rests  the  danger. 

Under  more  conscious  and  deliberately 
organized  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to 
bring  unconscious  racist  attitudes  to  the 
surface  in  a  positive,  creative  endeavour 
to  confront  them  and  disallow  their  func- 
tioning. Consistent  and  conscious  eflFort  to 
accomplish  the  disallowance  itself  should 
result  in  the  eventual  eradication  of  per- 
sonal dependence  upon  the  role  that  they 
play  in  one  individual  or  group's  inter- 
action with  another.  The  link  between  the 
personal  quality  of  sensitivity  in  teachers 
and  in  other  school  system  staflF  and  the 
eradication  of  racism  in  society,  is  clearly 
evident.  It  is  equally  evident  that  while 
the  elimination  of  racism  is  everybody's 
affair,  it  is  the  specific  business  of  educa- 
tion to  confront  it  squarely  and  to  actively 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  it 
from  rooting  itself  either  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  school  institution  or  in  the 
personalities    of   its    students. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Do  you  really  think  a 
group  of  trustees  are  qualified  to  make  those 
pronoimcements?  They're  not;  of  course 
they're  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  To  continue: 

Certainly  to  those  people  who  are  most 
conscious  of  racism  and  its  implications, 
to  ignore  any  of  its  manifestations,  how- 
ever slight,  is  to  nourish  and  support  it. 
The  work  group  wishes  to  make  its  own 
position  on  racism  known  and  to  suggest 
the  board's  formal  adoption  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

Terror  and  fear  of  violence,  either  as 
aggression  or  reprisal,  ought  not  to  form 
the  basis  of  decision  to  work  toward  the 
eradication  of  racism,  even  though  we  can 
predict  violence  as  a  consequence  of  rac- 
ism itself.  Racism  is  an  assault  upon  the 
human  dignity  of  its  victims,  and  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  live  in  peace  and  at  full 
liberty  as  a  member  of  the  human  com- 
munity. It  is  reprehensible  and  unjust.  It 
is  this  motive  which  should  support  educa- 
tion's intent  to  eliminate  it. 


I  only  drew  that  particular  quotation  from  the 
report  to  the  minister's  attention— perhaps  at 
overly  great  length— because  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  one  area  where  education  is  essen- 
tial is  in  the  education  of  members  of  the 
police  force  in  the  problems  involved  in  a 
multicultural  society;  so  that  the  police  force 
develops  an  understanding  in  the  communi- 
ties it  serves.  In  a  multicultural  society  there 
are  going  to  be  tensions  and  there  are  ways 
of  dealing  with  those  tensions  which  will 
help,  in  some  small  measure,  to  eradicate  that 
sense  of  group  antagonism.  And  there  are 
other  ways  of  dealing  with  them  which  will 
exacerbate  the  situation. 

All  I'm  saying,  really,  is  that  the  problem 
of  racism  in  downtown  Toronto  is  significant. 
The  minister  knows  that  in  his  other  capa- 
cities of  Attorney  General  and  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  I  have  had  correspond- 
ence with  his  predecessors  with  respect  to 
the  inadequacies  of  the  laws  which  we  ap- 
parently have  to  deal  with  groups  whose 
purpose  is  to  foment  racial  tension  in  the 
city.  We  all  observe  the  need,  through  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  and  else- 
where, to  work  toward  eliminating  it  if  at 
all  possible.  More  particularly,  we  see  an 
essential  need  for  the  minister  at  this  time  to 
comment  publicly  about  the  role  which  he 
expects  the  police  to  play  when  dealing  with 
that  topic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  other  remarks 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  traditional  procedure 
has  been  to  have  the  opposition  critics  make 
their  opening  statements,  and  then  hear  the 
minister  in  reply.  The  minister  has  indicated 
he  is  anxious  to  hear  from  any  member  who 
wishes  to  make  a  general  statement  before  we 
get  on  with  item  1.  Is  there  any  other  mem- 
ber who  wishes  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment before  we  hear  the  minister  in  reply 
and  then  get  on  with  item  1? 

Mr.  Minister,  would  you  reply  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  opened  these  estimates  on 
Friday  morning  last,  and  the  member  for 
Downsview  led  off  with  his  observations  on 
the  task  force  report  on  policing.  He  then  was 
joined  today  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore, 
wondering  just  what  recommendations  made 
by  the  task  force  had  been  accepted,  which 
ones  were  in  the  process  of  being  imple- 
mented and  which  ones  were  deferred  or 
rejected. 

On  the  task  force  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  many  of  the 
problems    generated    in    that    document   and 
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the  solutions  recommended  by  the  task  force 
are  most  practical.  Some  are  somewhat 
theoretical  and  will  take  time  and  tremen- 
dous resources  in  order  to  implement,  if  at 
all. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  taken 
time  to  discuss  this,  I'm  anxious  to  determine 
if  the  members  of  the  House  who  have 
made  some  mention  of  this  would  like  me  to 
go  through  the  task  force  report  and  give  a 
status  report  on  each  recommendation.  I 
don't  propose  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
if  the  members  who  are  interested  in  this 
particular  document  don't  desire  that  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  I  could  make  certain 
documents  available  to  them  which  they 
could  read  at  their  leisure,  but  if  they  did 
want  an  up-to-date  report  I'm  prepared  to 
enter  into  that  discussion  right  now  in  order 
that  they  may  be  advised.  Perhaps  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  only  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  of  course  it's  under  the 
first  vote.  I  would  like  this  detailed  state- 
ment, but  I  think  the  minister  has  enough 
on  his  plate  at  the  moment  with  respect  to 
general  comments  and  replies  to  hold  it  over 
until  that  first  vote  and  then  go  into  it. 

Hon,  Mr.  Clement:  All  right,  fine.  I'll 
follow  that  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 

There  may  be  other  things.  Some  of  the 
members  who  have  made  observations  have 
pointed  out  that  there  might  well  be  some 
matters  to  be  discussed  later  on  as  we  get 
into  the  various  items.  But  in  a  general 
nature  I'll  touch  on  those  general  items 
which  arose  both  Friday  and  today  during 
the  discussions. 

The  member  for  Downsview  made  some 
observations  on  the  matter  pertaining  to  the 
young  lady,  from  Stratford  I  believe.  That 
was  where  the  young  woman  was  hired  by 
the  police  force  in  that  particular  area;  then, 
as  I  understand  it,  prior  to  her  probationary 
period  having  been  completely  passed,  her 
services  were  dispensed  with.  Some  comment 
was  generated  by  a  member  of  that  particu- 
lar police  commission,  and  the  matter  then 
was  reported  in  the  media. 

I  was  asked  in  the  House  what  procedures, 
if  any,  I  intended  to  invoke;  to  which  I 
recall  I  responded,  "None,"  in  that  the  in- 
dividual lady  involved  was  still  a  probation- 
ary constable  and  I  could  not  intervene 
because  she  was  not  protected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Police  Act  but  in  fact  was 
dealt  with  under  a  collective  agreement  in 
effect  at  that  time.  Meanwhile,  my  reading 
has   indicated   that   she   has,   I  believe,   been 


taken  back  on  to  the  force.  The  matter  is 
now  regarded  as  resolved,  at  least  certainly 
by  me,  and  I  presume  that  is  the  way  it  has 
ended. 

The  member  for  Downsview  mentioned 
the  two-man  cruisers,  and  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  offered  some  observations  on  that 
matter.  As  the  members  of  the  House  prob- 
ably know,  that  was  a  matter  that  was  re- 
commended by  the  person  sitting  in  arbitra- 
tion. It  went  through  the  process  of  the 
courts;  it  was  appealed  and  eventually  went 
as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  I 
believe,  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
arbitrator  to  set  those  kind  of  terms.  As  I 
recollect  the  matter,  it  was  held  that  it  was 
in  fact  within  his  purview,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  that.  Accordingly,  certain  priorities 
had  to  be  realigned  and  the  Metro  Toronto 
Police  Commission  found  itself  having  to 
comply  with  that  particular  finding. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  today  has  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  reducing  certain 
important  aspects  of  the  police  function  here 
in  Metro  Toronto;  and  he  named,  I  believe, 
the  youth  bureau.  I  join  him  in  that  concern. 

I  have  had  the  opinion  of  a  parent  whose 
14-year-old  youngster  found  himself  in 
difficulty  with  the  law.  He  could  not  be 
looked  after,  investigated  or  dealt  with,  by  a 
member  of  the  youth  bureau,  presumably 
for  this  reason.  That  parent  felt  the  young- 
ster could  have  been  handled  more  gently 
and  more  understandingly,  had  a  youth 
bureau  person  been  involved  in  the  in- 
vestigation. 

I  suggest  with  the  passing  of  time,  when 
those  in  charge  of  the  administrative  side 
of  Metro  Toronto  police  forces  can  see  how 
the  new  system  is  working— that  is  two-man 
cruisers  during  certain  hours  of  the  day— 
and  as  pressures  mount  for  implementation 
or  reviving  of  some  of  these  programmes 
which  have  had  to  be  somewhat  reduced,  it 
will  find  its  own  level.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

We  run  into  in  these  matters,  involving 
the  question  of  costs.  A  lot  of  these  prob- 
lems really  boil  down  to  the  question  of 
dollars.  The  general  public  insists  on  a  high 
standard  of  police  protection,  and  I  concur. 
Like  so  many  services  we  come  to  enjoy, 
and  indeed  come  to  expect,  the  cost  is  be- 
coming increasingly  high  in  terms  of  re- 
cruiting people  for  the  police  forces. 

We  can  all  remember  a  few  years  ago, 
certainly  in  reading  about  it  if  we  don't 
recall  from  our  own  memories,  that  if  one 
could  not  secure  employment  in  any  area 
of  activity  the  facetious  comment  was,  one 
can  always  become  a  policeman.  That  seem- 
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ed  to  be  the  regard  the  pubhc  had  for 
th?  police  force  in  years  gone  by.  I  turn  the 
clock  almost  40  years  when  I  make  that  state- 
ment. However  with  the  passage  of  time, 
coupled  with  increased  demands  on  policing 
by  the  public,  it  has  become  for  the  first  time 
a  profession  for  which  a  young  man  or 
woman  can  train  and  become  very  skilled 
and  proficient  in  a  particular  aspect,  or  even 
several  aspects.  Today,  it  is  a  highly  re- 
garded occupation;  but  it  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  type  of  high  regard  30  or  40  years  ago. 

All  police  forces  today  must  have  com- 
petitive pay  scales  in  order  to  attract  people. 
They  must  also  have  competitive  require- 
ments as  far  as  educational  standards  are 
concerned.  It  always  seems  amusing  to  me, 
and  yet  I  can  see  the  practicality  of  it, 
that  the  minimum  educational  requirement 
for  a  chief  constable,  or  police  chief,  was 
grade  8  while  under  police  regulations  the 
requirement  of  a  constable  was  grade  10. 
This  seemed  to  be  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

I  now  understand  why.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  that  in  some  of  the  older  forces  where 
the  chief  contsable  was,  in  fact,  a  man  who 
had  many  years  of  service,  the  grade  8  re- 
quirement was,  in  fact,  a  grandfather  clause 
recognizing  that  while  he  may  have  had 
minimal  educational  backing  in  a  formal 
sense,  he  had  more  than  compensated  for 
that  minimal  formal  education  by  years  of 
experience   as   a   police   officer. 

I  had  occasion  some  weeks  ago  to  discuss 
this  with  certain  police  officers  representing 
\arious  forces  throughout  this  province  and 
members  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission. 
Thev  quite  asjreed  that  this  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  will  ultimately  be  changed. 
This  reflects  what  had  to  be  done  at  the 
time  those  regulations  were  brought  into  ef- 
fect to  accommodate  older  officers  who  had 
ri.sen  to  the  rank  of  chief  constable,  yet  had 
limited  formal  education. 

The  member  for  Downsview  asked  the 
other  day— and  this  will  not  emerge  under 
an  item  in  my  estimates— what  I  thought, 
as  Solicitor  General,  about  a  five-year  mini- 
mum sentence  for  crimes  in  which  firearms 
are  present.  He  asked  my  views,  I  was  flat- 
tered that  he  would  be  interested  in  my 
views. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  My  views  on  that  type 
of  thing  have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
member   for    Lakeshore. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  What  are  your  views,  not 
the  member  for  Lakeshore's? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  certainly  can't  pre- 
sent them  in  anywhere  near  as  flowery  a 
manner  as  he  does,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  minimum  mandatory  prison  term 
or  penalty  for  every  type  of  off^ence,  then 
really  what  you  are  doing  is  just  rubber- 
stamping  the  court  process.  The  person  who 
can  sit  up  there  in  judgement  may  as  well 
be  a  computer.  You  feed  the  information  in 
one  end,  and  if  it  comes  out  guilty  then 
the  card  goes  forward  and  the  five  years 
is  punched  on  the  card  and  it  goes  through 
the  process.  Now  I  am  being  somewhat 
facetious  when  1  say  that,  because  I  don't 
think  we  want  our  lives  run  by  that  sort 
of   thing. 

I  recognize  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Commission  is 
very  much  alarmed  with  reference  to  of- 
fences such  as  armed  robbery  here  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  has  come  out  with 
certain  observations.  But  my  views  are  that 
the  court  must  always  have  discretion.  You 
cannot  cover  every  situation  where  the  use 
of  a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  an 
offence  can  be  dealt  with  through  a  mini- 
mum prison  term;  nor  can  certain  other 
offences  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner. 

Mind  you,  there  are  some  sections  in  the 
Criminal  Code  that  do  apply  minimum 
mandatory  terms,  but  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  they  are  for  very  short  periods  of 
time.  I  think  of  a  second  conviction  for 
impaired  driving,  for  example;  or  a  third 
conviction  for  the  same  type  of  offence. 

But  I  visualize  the  situation  if  you  had  a 
minimum  five-year  term  for  committing  an 
offence  with  the  use  of  a  firearm  involved. 
You  know  they  don't  always  use  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  an  offence  to  commit 
armed  robbery.  Sometimes  people  use  fire- 
arms for  other  purposes. 

I  know  of  an  instance  in  my  own  past— 
when  I  practiced— of  a  young  man  whose 
mother  was  being  hopelessly  assaulted  by  a 
dnmken  father;  he  seized  a  firearm  and  tried 
to  kill  his  father.  Fortimately,  he  didn't  kill 
him— fortunately  for  the  >'oung  man.  That 
young  man  was  so  distressed  he  was  put 
into  a  situation  of  agony.  He  acted  to  save 
his  mother's  life;  that  was  his  belief  at  that 
time.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  a  young  man 
like  that  would  be  subjected  to  a  five-year 
prison  term,  along  with  the  sort  of  a  person 
who  goes  into  a  milk  store  and  is  prepared 
to  shoot  the  proprietor  in  order  to  obtain  the 
contents  of  the  till. 
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So,  I  just  say  I  question  this  sort  of  thing, 
because  I  think  there  must  be  a  judgement 
by  someone  experienced  in  hearing  these 
matters;  and  he  should  have  some  discretion. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  You  know  with  that  type 
of  a  philosophy  and  a  little  activity,  you  will 
make  a  great  Attorney  General.  I  mean  that 
sincerely.  We  need  somebody  like  Arthur 
Wishart,  who  is  capable  of  leading  in  that 
portfolio  and  providing   action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  flattered  by  the 
remarks  from  the  member  for  Samia.  Perhaps 
if  he  could  help  me  through  these  estimates 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  the  next  esti- 
mates which  follow,  the  Attorney  General's, 
that  would  free  me  to  get  down  to  my  oflBce 
and  we  can  get  the  activity  and  the  saliva 
flowing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  shouldn't  expect  us  to 
do  these  estimates  without  the  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Now  the  member  asked 
me  also  for  the  rationale  of  small  police 
forces  disappearing.  I  would  say  that  cer- 
tainly a  number  of  the  small  forces  are 
disappearing.  We  will  get  into  that,  perhaps 
in  detail,  when  we  deal  with  the  estimates  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  So  many  of 
these,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  dealt  with  as 
we  get  into  the  item  by  item  consideration. 

He  asked  whether  it  is  mandatory  that  all 
constables  attend  Aylmer  Police  College.  No, 
it  is  not  mandatory  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
hoped  tliat  when  the  additional  facility  has 
been  completed— I  think  later  this  year  is  the 
date— that  eventually  this  would  be  the  ul- 
timate we  would  like  to  see  achieved. 

The  member  for  Downsview  mentioned  the 
Maloney  report  and  asked  me  my  views  of  it. 
He  also  asked  me  about  that  in  the  House 
the  other  day  in  question  period.  I  have  not 
read  that  report. 

I  have  noted  the  observations  of  the  mem- 
l)er  for  Lakeshore  that  he  has  not  received 
the  report.  I  cannot  speak  for  Mr.  Maloney, 
but  I'm  sure  that,  knowing  your  interest  in 
these  matters,  if  you  contacted  his  oflBce  he 
would  probably  see  that  one  was  made 
available  to  you  and  your  colleague,  the 
member  for  Riverdale.  I  spoke  to  him  briefly 
Friday  last,  but  I  didn't  realize  that  you 
didn't  have  a  copy  or  I  would  have  conveyed 
your  concern  to  him  at  that  time.  And  had 
he  given  me  a  copy  or  two  I  would  have 
taken  full  credit  for  it,  as  I  personally  de- 
livered them  to  you. 

The  member  for  Downsview  indicated 
some  concern   about  boards   of  police   com- 


missioners, and  wanted  to  know  if  judges  are 
to  continue.  The  Province  of  Ontario  is  going 
to  have  to  make  a  judgement  very  shortly 
on  whether  county  court  judges  are  to  con- 
tinue on  police  commissions.  You  are  mind- 
ful, of  course,  of  the  legislation  which  I 
touched  on  the  other  day  in  the  House 
during  question  period— that  is,  the  federal 
legislation  which  is  presently  at  some  stage 
in  Ottawa.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  gone  to 
second  reading  yet,  but  when  it  becomes 
effective  for  the  county  court  judges  and,  in- 
deed, Supreme  Court  judges  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  additional  remuneration  for  such 
types  of  service  other  than  their  judicial  sal- 
aries. 

It  is  mandatory  under  our  Police  Act  that 
there  be  a  county  court  judge  on  a  police 
commission. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  feds  do  more  for  McRuer 
than  you're  prepared  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  not  sure  whether 
the  federal  bill  has  gone  through  yet. 

I  think  that  one  has  to  make  a  judgement 
as  to  whether  judges  do  have  a  place  on 
boards  of  police  commissioners.  Perhaps  they 
have  in  the  past  and  perhaps  we're  saying  at 
this  time  we've  reached  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  should  be  permitted  to  serve. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    That's   right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  McRuer  has  made 
those  observations  with  those  judges  over 
whom  we  have  control.  Their  appointment 
and  their  responsibility  are  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  believe 
there  are  only  one  or  two  provincial  court 
judges  still  sitting  on  police  commissions 
throughout  the  province.  They  have  been 
directed  to  terminate  their  periods  of  service 
in  order  that  other  types  of  people  may 
serve  in  their  place. 

County  court  judges  are  a  different  type 
of  judicial  creature.  They  have,  in  the  past, 
served  with  distinction,  I  need  go  no  further 
than  the  Niagara  Falls  police  commission, 
with  which  I  had  some  familiarity  over  a 
number  of  years.  It  had  on  its  composition 
the  late  Judge  Harold  E.  Fuller,  vi^ho  made 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  that  police 
commission  over  a  number  of  years  and 
over  a  number  of  difficult  periods,  i.e.  the 
annexation  of  the  surrounding  towTiship  by 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  He  was  a  very, 
very  capable  man.  He's  now  deceased,  but 
he  provided  a  lot  of  leadership  and  a  lot 
of  good  common  sense  to  that  police  com- 
mission, and  indirectly,  therefore,  to  the 
people   of  Niagara   Falls. 
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These  are  matters  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  decided  upon  rather  quickly,  in  view 
of  the  pending  federal  legislation.  Perhaps 
this  also  is  a  proper  point  for  the  govern- 
ment to  review  in  depth  the*  Police  Act  as 
queried  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore.  This 
might  be  a  most  appropriate  time  to  explore 
all  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Police  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Even  Judge  Fuller  sat  on  the 
commission  at  the  expense  of  his  judicial 
responsibility.  He  might  have  made  a  greater 
contribution    to    law— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  doubt  that,  I  doubt 
that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  may  say  so,  I  am  not 
in  agreement  with  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber  for   Lakeshore,   on   this   question. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    I'm    not    talking    about— 

Mr.   Stokes:   You  seldom  are. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  he  wants  to  express  his 
views— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  you're  not,  I'd  like 
to   hear  your  views   on   it. 

Mr.  Renwick:   May  I,  just  for  a  moment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes  I'd  like  to  hear 
your   views   on   it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned 
this  programme  today  and,  again,  in  this 
article  in  the  Toronto  Sun  which  apparently 
is  going  to  be  published  next  Sunday  or  the 
Sunday  afterward— I  was  interviewed  in  con- 
nection with  this  question.  I  don't  think 
that  there's  any  question  whatsoever  that  the 
majority  of  members  of  a  police  commission 
should  be  persons  who  hold  a  representative 
capacity.  I  say  representative  capacity  be- 
cause I  am  not  talking  about  direct  election, 
but  persons  who  hold  election  to  office  of 
one  kind  or  another,  should  be  a  majority 
of  the  members. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  evolution  of 
police  forces  is  as  I  perceive  it,  we  should 
take  the  logical  step  and  require  the  chief 
of  police  to  also  be  a  member  of  the  police 
commission,  in  his  role  as  chief  executive 
officer.  I  am  quite  certain  the  chief  of  police 
in  large  areas  is  already  involved  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  with  the  work  of  the 
police  commission. 

Also,  when  I  listened,  particularly  to  the 
Provincial    Secretary    for    Justice's    opening 


remarks  a  few  days  ago  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  important  that  members  representa- 
tive of  the  process— the  arresting  process, 
the  trial  process,  probation  reporting,  cor- 
rectional services— should  be  represented  on 
a  police  commission.  It  therefore  appeared 
to  me,  speaking  only  about  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  commission,  that  what  is 
required  is  a  substantially  increased  mem 
bership  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police 
commission,  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  11  or 
12  people,  of  which  the  majority  would  be 
representatives  elected  to  municipal  coun- 
cils, or  indeed,  perhaps  one  member  of  the 
Ontario    Legislature. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  he  is  saying  is  that  the 
hangman  ought  to  be  on  the  hanging 
committee. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  I  am  not  quite  sayinp 
that.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  perhaps  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario, 
who  represents  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  ridings,  should  also  be  one  of  tli< 
persons  in  a  representative  capacity.  Thc\ 
should  be  the  majority.  There  may  be  a 
place  for  direct  civilian  representation  b\ 
appointment,  as  is  now  the  case  for  ow 
member  of  the  Toronto  board,  but  I  thinl 
it  does  make  sense  to  have  a  member  wh( 
is  involved  in  the  judicial  process  at  th( 
criminal  level,  the  county  court  mainly.  Also, 
the  provincial  courts  criminal  division  should 
be  represented  on  the  commission. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  representative 
from  some  area  of  the  correctional  services 
perhaps  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  tin 
Ontario  Parole  Board  or  a  person  who  has 
had  experience  in  the  probation  field.  Some- 
body within  that  area  of  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility should  also  be  represented.  The 
time  may  have  come  for  a  member  of  tli< 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Association  to 
be  a  member  of  the  commission. 

Unless  it  is  an  enlarged  body,  you  can't 
overcome  the  evident  defects  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Lakeshore,  and  my  colleague 
the  member  for  Downsview,  have  seen  ovci 
the  years.  When  it  is  a  small  body  it  tends 
to  become  an  in-group.  It  tends  to  resent 
openness  in  its  hearings  and  deliberations. 
The  basic  premise  would  be  open  hearings 
with,  of  course,  the  right  to  close,  as  mosi 
boards  do,  if  they  are  matters  of  a  sensitiv< 
or  security  nature.  An  enlarged  board,  it 
seems  to  me,  deserves  substantial  considera- 
tion by  the  government. 

It  may  well  be  the  problem  of  the  salary 
won't  be  the  determining  factor.  It  might 
be    possible    to    second    a    provincial    court 
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judge  from  the  criminal  division  to  a  police 
commission  and  relieve  him,  for  a  period  of 
time,  of  his  duties  as  a  provincial  court 
justice  in  the  criminal  division. 

Very  briefly,  that's  the  way  my  thinking 
has  been  going.  I'm  not  at  all  certain  that 
citizen  representatives  by  appointment,  or 
citizen  representatives  plus  a  combination  of 
persons  holding  representative  capacities,  is 
necessarily  the  solution.  I  think  a  wise  mix- 
ture on  a  wider  representative  basis,  with  a 
majority  having  a  representative  capacity, 
would  be  a  sound  way  to  approach  a  very 
complex  problem  of  the  governments  of  a 
large  police  force  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  force. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Before  the  minister  answers 
this— this  is  all  dealt  with  in  votes  1503  and 
1504.  We  can  go  back  to  1501  and  deal  with 
that  and  then  we'll  deal  with  these  later. 

Hon.   Mr.    Clement:   We're   just  talking  in 
a  general  nature  here,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  should  get  back 
to  the   estimates   rather   than   proceed   in   a 
general  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Fine.  I  thought  maybe 
we  could  touch  on  some  of  these  things  and 
then  perhaps  it  will  speed  it  up  when  we 
come  to  item  by  item  matters. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  replying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. He  hasn't  got  to  the  first  vote  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  these  are  dealt  with 
in  vote  1503  and  vote  1504. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They're  not  likely  to  be 
duplicated. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It's  not  likely  that  they  will 
be  duplicated. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  in  depth. 

Mr.  Chairman:  How  will  it  be  if  we  deal 
with  1501?  We'll  start  on  1501  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  hasn't  finished  replying 
yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  want  to  give  a 
short  reply,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  like  to  reply 
if  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Okay.  Fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  scanning  some  of 
these  because  there  are  matters  that  will  be 
dealt   with   on   particular   votes.   They   were 


raised   by   various    opposition   members    dur- 
ing  their   opening   remarks- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  you  realize  that  we've 
finished  half  the  estimates  and  voting  hasn't 
started? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  I  won't  deal 
with  them  now,  but  I  will  deal  with  them 
as   we   come   to  the  votes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Here  I  was  waiting  with 
bated   breath   for   your    comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  on  the  same  show 
with  you  tonight  and  I'll  be  interested  in 
watching  that  channel  at  7  o'clock  to  see 
if  what  you  say  now  in  the  House  is  what 
you  said  on  the  show  which  was  filmed 
probably   10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  see  you  here  at  8 
o'clock  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I'll  look  forward 
to  being  on  the   same  channel  with  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  are  not  suggesting  that 
he  would  change  his  mind  in  10  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for 
Downsview  today  took  exception  to  the  fact 
that  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  and  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  are  obliged,  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year,  to  file  their  re- 
ports in  the  House.  I  don't  have  the  Acts 
before  me,  but  he  read  the  sections  whereby 
they  have  to  file  the  reports  in  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  House  or,  if  the 
House  is  not  sitting  when  they're  available, 
he  files  them  with  the  Clerk. 

Those  reports  are  being  printed  together 
right  now.  There  are  two  of  them.  They're 
separate  reports  but  they  will  be  published 
together  so  they  will  come  out  as  two 
reports  in  one  and,  hopefully,  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  next  10  or  12  days.  That's  the 
advice  that  I  have  on  those  reports.  The 
member  for  Downsview  mentioned  that,  I 
think— or   one   of  you   did. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  then  discussed 
at  some  length  his  deplorable  physical  con- 
dition. He  described  in  your  absence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  his  myopia.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  but  we'll  sure  find  out  and  see  if  we 
can  get  something  for  him.  I  think  it's  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  eyes.  He  said  he 
couldn't  see  my  staff  under  the  press  gallery. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  he  said  he  wouldn't  rec- 
ognize them  if  he  did  see  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  he  wouldn't  rec- 
ognize   them.    Don't   let   him   kid   you.    He 
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knows  them  all  very  well  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,   he's   one  of  their  favourites. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  keep  on  changing.  Can't 
you  keep  anybody  on  that  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'll  deal  with  his 
questions  as  to  the  specialized  type  of  equip- 
ment which  is  in  tlie  process  of  being 
installed  down  at  the  forensic  building,  and 
Mr.  Hale's  role,  when  we  come  to  those 
estimates,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  about  the  private  police 
forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  you  did  bring  up 
the  question  of  private  police  forces.  I  think 
you  indicated  that  you  had  some  information 
that  in  the  United  States  the  private  police 
forces  outnumbered  municipal  forces  10  to 
one,   or  something   in   that  area. 

I  am  aware  that  my  predecessor  men- 
tioned last  year  that  legislation  was  being 
drafted,  hopefully,  to  deal  wth  this  par- 
ticular matter.  That  legislation  has  now  been 
drafted,  so  I  am  advised,  and  is  ready  to 
go  forward  through  policy  field  and  be  dealt 
with  at  that  time.  That's  the  only  informa- 
tion I  have  that  I  can  pass  on  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore. 

I  would  offer  this  observation:  I  think  we 
must  get  on  with  the  business  of  drafting 
pretty  stringent  legislation  dealing  with  the 
security  forces  and  private  police  forces, 
which  are  growing.  I  am  not  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  just  escort  dollars 
from  the  store  to  the  bank  and  that's  the 
only  security  they  provide.  As  an  individual, 
I'm  concerned  about  the  numbers  of  people 
I  see  walking  around  in  imiforms.  I  wonder 
whether  they  are  field  marshals  or  visiting 
dignitaries  and  it  turns  out  they  are  from 
some  kind  of  police  force  or  security  force, 
the  name  of  which  escapes  me. 

I  know  the  names  of  three  or  four.  The 
government,  in  fact,  utilizes  some  of  these 
forces  in  some  of  its  outlying  buildings.  I 
think  that's  fine  and  I'm  not  being  critical 
of  these  forces^I  have  no  reason  to  be 
critical— but  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  recognize  that  tighter  legislation,  in  view 
of  their  great  increase  in  growth,  must  go 
forward. 

This  will  not  be  touched  on  in  my  esti- 
mates, Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  brought  about  a  question  dealing 
with  wiretaps.  He  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  invasion  of  privacy  and  the  wiretap 
legislation  as  it  now  stands  under  the  Crim- 
inal Code.  We've  really  had  only  six  months 


to  work  with  it;  I'm  wearing  another  hat 
now. 

Insofar  as  the  Attorney  General's  ministr\ 
is  concerned,  we  had  to  file  a  report.  You 
know  the  onus  that's  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. As  to  the  contents  of  that  report,  it 
must  be  filed  and  published  and  it  has,  in 
fact,  been  filed  with  the  House  and  published 
in  the  Ontario  Gazette.  Copies  were  sent  to 
the  leaders  of  the  two  opposition  parties  at 
that  time  so  the  infonnation  would  be  a\'ail- 
able. 

I  have  heard  nothing,  with  reference  to  the 
office  of  the  Solicitor  General,  to  indicate  any 
problems  arising.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  com- 
plaints from  those  who  have  received  notici 
that  they  have  been  tapped.  No  one  Iia^ 
raised  the  question  that  their  pri\acy  ha- 
been  invaded  so  I  can  only  conclude  the\ 
don't  feel  that  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  apply  to  them  in  their  par- 
ticular situations. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Have  you  any  idea  how  man> 
wiretaps  were  carried  out  by  the  OPP  in  tli< 
last  six  months?  I  don't  care  who  tht\ 
were  against. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Attorney  General 
designates  an  agent  in  each  area;  that  agent 
is  a  Crown  attorney  who  prepares  the  ma- 
terial on  which  the  application  to  the  ap- 
propriate judge  is  launched.  I  think  that  in- 
formation could  be  available;  I'm  not  say  in  c 
it  is,  but  I  know  no  reason  why  it  wouldn't 
be  in  terms  of  there  having  been  so  nian\ 
municipal  taps,  so  many  by  the  OPP  and  the 
RCMP.  I  may  well  not  know  because  I'm 
not  seized  with  that  infonnation.  The  fed- 
eral Solicitor  General  must  table  the  sann 
type  of  information  in  the  federal  House  as 
it  pertains  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  I  couldn't  provide  you  with  thosi 
figures  but  I  think  they  could  be  obtaineiL 

I've  made  a  notation  of  the  member  for 
Riverdale's  concern  when  he  said  there  was 
an  omission  in  my  statement  as  to  the  over- 
haul of  the  Police  Act.  I  can  tell  him  I  don't 
think  it  was  omitted  on  purpose.  It  wasn't 
touched  on  because  when  the  statement  wa^ 
drawn,  there  was  no  consensus  to  not  tall 
about  that  sort  of  thing;  it  just  wasn't  dealt 
with. 

I  have  indicated  some  of  my  feelings  on 
the  overhaul  of  the  Police  Act.  I  think  a  lot 
of  it  is  outdated  and  I  think  when  we're 
turning  our  minds  to  the  composition  of 
police  commissions  and  this  sort  of  thing,  it 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  time  to  go 
ahead,  review  the  whole  Act  and  bring 
forward  legislation.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
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amend  the  Act,  probably,  in  any  event  and 
that  would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  have 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  entire  PoHce 
Act. 

I  have  a  note  of  the  member's  concern 
about  Americanization,  corporatization,  and 
so  on.  I  gather  one  must  maintain  order 
through  a  pyramidal  type  of  authority,  be  it 
corporate  or  military.  I  presume  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  a  structure  of  some  kind  when  he 
brought  in  his  police  force  to  Metropolitan 
London. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Pretty  loose  structure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Whether  it  should  now 
divorce  itself  from  the  paramilitary  structure 
that  it  has  always  had,  or  not,  I  don't  know. 
There  still  has  to  be  some  type  of  structure. 
It  is  a  structured  organization.  There  have 
to  be  levels  at  which  decisions  are  made  and 
carried  out.  There  must  be  people,  or  in- 
dividuals, responsible  at  those  levels  for  car- 
rying out  instnictions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  left  a  very  large  auton- 
omy in  the  individual  police  officer  on  the 
beat.  That  is  where  his  weight  fell.  There 
have  to  be  decisions  made  above,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  made  a  note  of 
his  comments  about  racism,  a  subject  which 
I  feel  we  are  going  to  hear  more  about  with 
the  passage  of  time.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

If  he  wants  my  comments  on  it,  I  am  not 
racist.  I  discriminate  against  the  people  if  I 
don't  like  them,  I  don't  care  about  their 
colour  or  their  ethnic  background.  If  I  don't 
like  somebody,  I  just  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  them.  In  that  way,  I  suppose  I 
discriminate,  but  it  isn't  based  on  religious, 
ethnic  or  physical  appearances.  If  that  were 
true,  how  could  I  possibly  admire  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore? 

In  any  event,  I  will  offer  no  more  com- 
ment on  that  particular  subject  right  now. 
I  think  it  has  been  well  discussed  in  this 
House  today.  I  am  grateful  for  the  observa- 
tions of  the  member  for  Lakeshore  on  the 
subject.  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  education 
of  the  young,  and  education  of  some  of  the 
older  people,  in  order  that  we  might  try  to 
understand  the  problems  of  other  people  and 
their  culture.  However,  I  am  not  expert  in 
that  field. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Important  police  training 
topic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  think  it  would 
be  a  very  important  police  training  topic.  I 
have  met  with  groups  who  have  come  to  see 


me  in  my  oflBcial  capacity  and  have  made 
allegations  of  bigotry  against  certain  indi- 
viduals who  are  police  oflBcers.  I  have  had 
those  looked  into  to  see  if,  in  fact,  they  were 
true.  I  can't  just  wave  a  wand  and  say  they 
are  not  true.  I  hope  they  are  not  true,  but 
I  must  inquire  into  them.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  my  responsibilities.  I  cannot  ignore  it. 

Those  are  the  observations  I  have  in  re- 
sponse,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1501,  item   1. 

Mr.  Haggerty:   Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wonder  if  I  could  have  a 
point  of  information  before  we  proceed.  Do 
the  digital  police  communications  system, 
the  London  area  and  the  Burlington  projects, 
the  radio  systems,  and  all  these  Indian  mat- 
ters come  under  vote  1505,  or  where  will  we 
discuss  them? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  talking  about  special  services? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  I  don't  know.  The 
digital  project  is  done  in  York.  I  just  don't 
know  quite  where  it  does  belong,  to  be  quite 
frank. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  let's  do  it  under 
1505. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  deal  with  1501 
now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  all  the  rest  of  these 
things,  like  the  London  area  pilot  project 
with  respect  to  police  and  family  disputes, 
is  that  1505  too? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  I  would  think  it 
would  come  under  item  9,  Ontario  govern- 
ment protective  services. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  put  them  all  under 
1505. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1501?  The  member 
for  Welland  South. 

On  vote  1501: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  what  has 
taken  place,  to  this  date,  with  the  confer- 
ences between  his  ministry  and  the  federal 
government  dealing  with  the  related  police 
costs  sharing  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario?  The  point  I  want  to  raise  with  the 
minister  is  I  understand  there  eventually  will 
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be  agreement  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  provincial  government  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  costs  of  policing  municipali- 
ties in  Ontario.  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  cost  in  the  Niagara  Region.  I  think 
it  runs  at  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
budget  for  the  region  and  has  increased 
by  well  over  $1  million  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Is  any  assistance  going  to  come 
from  the  federal  government  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  talking  about 
the  matter  that  was  first  touched  on  by  Mr. 
Choquette,  the  Minister  of  Justice  for 
Quebec,  dealing  with  the  fact  that  the 
federal  government  was  not  providing  wide 
RCMP  policing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
whereas  it  was  to  other  provinces,  and  there- 
fore there  should  be  some  kind  of  financial 
remuneration  paid  back  to  Quebec  and 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  believe  it  was  in  that 
same  vein,  as  I  understand  it,  that  your 
ministry  was  talking  with  the  federal 
authorities  asking  them  for  police  assistance 
—I  am  talking  about  money  assistance— to 
bring  it  back  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
eventually  back  to  the  local  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right,  we  are  on 
the  same  wavelength  then;  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  I  wasn't  sure  because 
there  is  another  matter  which  is  somewhat 
similar,  dealing  with  shared  costs.  I  thought 
that  was  what  you  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Choquette  made  that  demand  on  the 
federal  government  many  months  ago— it  was 
likewise  put  forward,  I  believe,  by  my  pre- 
decessor—to the  tune  of  about  $370  or 
$380  million.  The  matter  is  now  being  dealt 
with  this  very  day— or  is  subject  for  discus- 
sion, let  me  put  it  that  way— in  Vancouver 
at  a  meeting  in  that  city  attended  by  Soli- 
citors General  from  across  Canada. 

A  formal  request  has  gone  forward  from 
my  predecessor  to  the  federal  government,  to 
Mr.  Allmand,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The 
letter  has  been  acknowledged,  to  my  memory, 
but  there  has  been  no  indication  as  to 
whether  the  request  set  forth  in  that  letter 
has  been  accepted  or  rejected  or  will  be 
looked  upon. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  rep- 
resenting Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Deputy  Solicitor 
General. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Deputy  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. Is  that  related  to  this  recommendation 
by  the  police  task  force  that: 


The  federal  and  provincial  Solicitors 
General  carry  out  joint  studies  to  more 
closely  define  the  federal  and  provincial 
relationship  in  the  area  of  policing,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  level  of  service 
and  cost  sharing  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  federal  statutes,  policing  of  water- 
ways and  ports,  and  co-ordinating  of 
federal  and  provincial  police  forces. 

Is  that  the  same  area? 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Basically  that's  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Could  the  minister  spend  a 
couple  of  moments  on  what  is  the  relation- 
ship now  between  the  RCMP  and  the  police 
forces  under  provincial  jurisdiction?  This  has 
been  a  topic  I  have  raised  on  other  occasions 
indicating  my  view  that  these  forces  should 
provide  their  services  under  some  form  of  an 
agreement  and  some  form  of  understanding 
as  to  what  the  demarcation  line  is,  both 
with  respect  to  costs  and  with  respect  to 
the  police  services  which  are  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  minute;  this  comes 
under  the  task  force  on  policing.  There  are 
several  items  before  that.  Do  I  understand 
they  are  all  carried,  the  seven  items  down 
to  the  task  force  on  policing,  or  does  some 
other  member  want  to  speak  before  that? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I 
raised  with  the  minister  was  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  policy  statement  by  the 
minister  that  we  were  going  to  receive  some 
cost  sharing  from  the  federal  government  for 
policing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  think 
it  does  have  a  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  has  been  no 
commitment  made  to  this  province  by  the 
federal  government  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  all  items  carried?  The 
member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  a  couple  of  technical 
things.  I  notice,  wonder  of  wonders,  miracle 
of  miracles,  that  on  the  second  matter-the 
secretariat— the  amount  of  money  being  asked 
for  has  been  substantially  reduced  over 
against  the  estimate  of  last  year.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  actual  expenditure 
was  for  last  year,  that  you  come  down  from 
$530,000  to  $400,000  in  a  year's  experience. 
That  is  the  first  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  item  2,  isn't  it? 
Mr.   Lawlor:   Yes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  estimates  for 
1974-1975  for  salaries  and  wages  were 
$181,100.  The  actual  cost  was— I  haven't  got 
the  right  sheet  here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Salary  and  wages  were 
$194,000  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  estimates  I  have 
here  for  the  secretariat  were  $181,100. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Wages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  giving  a  break- 
down of  the  secretariat.  The  total  is 
$531,800. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  right.  How  much  was 
the  actual  expenditure?  That's  the  estimate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  actual  expendi- 
ture was   $533,421. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Then  how  can  you  reduce  it 
by  $150,000?  What  you  are  asking  for  this 
year  is  $400,000. 

Hon.     Mr.     Clement:     The    difference     is 

$130,800,     made     up     of     a     reduction     of 

$25,600  on  wages  and  salaries- 
Mr.    Lawlor:    I    have    to   stop   you   there. 

How  come?   How  do  you  get  a  reduction? 

That's  unheard  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  complement  in 
1974-1975  was  11  and  this  year  it  is  nine; 
hence  the  difference.  The  complement  was 
changed  in  that  three  individuals  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  audit  services  branch,  and  the 
1974-1975  difference  was  $130,800.  Also  the 
$7,000  transportation  and  communication 
item  covering  postage  and  telephone  services 
was  transferred  to  the  administrative  services 
branch  and  the  provision  for  travel  trans- 
ferred to  audit  services.  That  was  $7,000. 

In  terms  of  services,  there  is  an  item 
of  $77,500.  That  item  was  for  projects  for 
a  total  of  $90,000  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  General  ofiBce 
services  were  transferred  to  administrative 
services  branch.  There  was  an  increase  of 
$34,000  for  the  project  called  ethnic  com- 
munity services,  from  $41,000  to  $75,000. 
Another  item  of  $16,800,  dealing  with  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  was  the  budget  for 
supplies  and  equipment  transferred  to  ad- 
ministrative services.  The  last  item  was  a 
$3,000  transfer  payment,  which  was  a  grant 
to  the  centre  of  criminology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  That  is  discontinued  for 
1975-1976. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  In  other  words,  you  haven't 
saved  a  dime.  All  you've  done  is  spread  it 
around  a  bit.  All  these  new  items  down 
here— they're  new  this  year  in  the  estimates- 
beginning  at  financial  services,  through 
personnel  services,  through  planning  and 
evaluation,  administrative  services,  audit  serv- 
ices—they're all  new  items  appearing  on  this 
vote  which  weren't  there  in  previous  years. 
What  has  happened  here,  I  take  it,  is  a 
breakdown  into   these  various   headings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  sum  is  otherwise  caught 
up  elsewhere. 

Why  did  you  do  that?  What  is  the  point 
in  all  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  branch  of  the 
ministry  was  reorganized  this  past  year  and 
a  lot  of  these  things  were  transferred  from 
the  OPP.  It  gives  greater  detail  rather  than 
a  lump  sum  under  the  appropriate  heading. 
Hence,  some  of  them  speak  for  themselves— 
like  the  $3,000  grant,  that's  pretty  obvious. 
But  some  of  the  others— the  rather  substan- 
tial sum  for  telephone  and  postage,  for 
example— should  be  charged  to  the  proper 
branch  within  the  secretariat. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right.  I'm  not  going  to 
take  too  much  issue  with  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just 
ask  the  minister  a  question?  Since  the 
overall  vote  is  increased  by  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  could  he  explain  the  need 
for  the  substantial  increase  under  finan- 
cial services  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
activity,  audit  services?  The  difference  be- 
tween last  ^ear  and  this  year  on  financial 
services  and  audit  services  represents  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money,  and  the  increase 
in  personnel  services  represents  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money.  Could  he  comment 
on  those  two  requirements  to  enlarge  those 
areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
having  a  centralized  management  function 
we're  confident  that  there  will  be  greater 
control  over  the  whole  management  func- 
tion  within  the  entire  ministry. 

Dealing  with  financial  services,  which  is 
item  3,  the  1974-1975  estimate  was  $609,000. 
In  the  1975-1976  estimates  it  shows  as 
$796,000,  an  increase  of  $187,000.  This  is 
made  up  of  the  sum  of  $168,700  for  approved 
salaries  and  benefits  which  are  included  in 
there  and  were  transferred  from  EMO,  and 
increases  in  unclassified  salaries;  there  is  an 
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item  in  there  of  $58,500  to  cover  the  in- 
crease in  temporary  he]p  in  all  services  con- 
tracts; there  is  an  item  in  there  of  $1,800 
which  is  a  guesstimate  applied  to  supplies 
and  equipment  because  of  inflation.  There  is 
a  figure  smaller  by  $42,000  to  cover  Telex, 
telephone,  and  postage  transferred  to  the 
administrative  services  branch;  also,  the 
OPP  postage  has  been  transferred  to  the 
records  branch.  It's  an  attempt  to  bring 
everything  into  the  one  central  agency. 

Perhaps  it  might  assist  the  members  if  I 
pass  on  to  them  the  following  information: 
During  the  1974-1975  fiscal  year,  a  re- 
organization of  administration  services  for 
the  ministry  was  undertaken  and  imple- 
mented. The  following  services  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  OPP  programme  and  were 
organized  within  the  ministry's  administra- 
tion programme.  There  were  three  of  them: 
Financial  services;  personnel  services;  plan- 
ning and  evaluation. 

In  addition,  two  new  services  were  also 
developed;  internal  audit  and  administra- 
tive services.  These  are  now  organized  into 
one  administration  division  with  the  prime 
objective  of  delivery  of  financial,  personnel 
and  related  administrative  services  to  all 
agencies  and  programmes  in  the  ministry. 
The  division  is  headed  by  an  executive 
director  who  reports  to  the  Deputy  Solicitor 
General.  The  new  division  will  be  consoli- 
dated in  the  new  building  by  the  end  of 
this  summer.  Certain  elements  of  the  finan- 
cial services  branch  and  personnel  services 
branch  wall  be  decentralized  to  the  OPP  at 
90  Harbord  St.,  to  ensure  efficient  and  effec- 
tive on-site  service  to  that  force. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  items  2  and  3  carry? 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  discuss  item  4, 
personnel  services,  where  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let's  see  if  items  2  and  3 
are  carried.  I  think  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  has  something  on  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I  am  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No?  Okay,  items  1,  2  and 
3  are  carried. 

On  item  4,  the  member  for  Welland 
South. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  regarding  the  increase 
of  $200,000  in  item  4,  how  many  new  em- 
ployees does  this  represent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  None. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Why,  then,  is  there  a 
$200,000  increase  in  expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  sum  of  roughly 
$200,000  includes  approved  salaries  and 
benefits,  and  funds  for  summer  students 
centralized  throughout  the  ministry  in  the 
sum  of  $129,000.  There  also  is  $9,000  for 
moving  expenses  under  the  heading  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  within  that 
item.  In  addition,  there  is  under  tlie  heading 
of  services,  which  covers  an  increase  in  inter- 
view expenses  and  advertising  for  vacancies 
within  the  ministry,  with  an  oflFsetting  saving 
of  $12,500  on  the  item  pertaining  to  supplies 
and  equipment  within  the  expenditure, 
which  is  now  centralized  in  the  administra- 
tive services  branch. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  many  students  would 
be  employed  in  this  programme,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  About  220.  That  does 
not  cover  the  youth  and  the  law  programme, 
where  there  is  another  182. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  have  something  on  item  5? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  to  continue  with  that 
for  a  moment,  what  do  the  220  students  do? 
What  are  their  functions? 

Hon.  'Mr.  Clement:  The  ones  dealing  with 
the  OPP  mainly  fill  in  for  vacationing 
civilian  personnel;  the  others  are  just  file 
clerks  and  everything  else  within  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Have  you  hired  that  many 
already  this  year  for  summer  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  interviewing  at  the 
present  time  to  get  your  complement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Did  you  have  some- 
body in  mind? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  not  particularly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  just  thought  the 
way  you  were  asking  the  question  you  had 
a  niece  or  a  nephew. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He 
might  have  a  son  or  a  daughter. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  He  wanted  a  summer  job 
himself. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  general  question:  When  you  cut  out 
the  centre  of  criminology,  did  they  submit 
any  final  report  to  you?  They  were  doing 
some  work  on  private  policing  and  things 
of  that  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  undertook  to 
report  to  us;  we  have  not  yet  received  that 
report. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    You  haven't  received  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  next  matter  that  I  am 
concerned  with  under  the  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  task  force. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  everything  prior  to 
the  task  force  is  carried?  Carried. 

I  think  the  member  for  Riverdale  will  be 
the  first  to  speak  on  the  task  force. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

(continued) 

On  vote  1501: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Clerk,  if  nobody  ob- 
jects we  will  carry  on.  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  hate  to  do 
this  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  we  have  a 
quorum,  please? 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  They're  com- 
ing in  all  the  time.  Give  us  a  minute. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  should  have  your  people 
here  and  ready. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  is  not  a  quorum 
here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No  quarter. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:   We  now  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  The 
member  for  Lakeshore  has  not  much  support 
here  tonight. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  They  know 
our  position.  We  want  you  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Lakeshore  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  got  to 
the  break,  we  had  reached  the  estimate  for 
the  task  force  on  policing  estimate.  In  the 
break,  I  think  I  am  quite  free  to  say,  the 
minister  indicated  he  has  a  little  red  book 
over  there  which  comments  on  each  of  the 
170  recommendations  under  this  vote  and 
gives  a  summary  of  what  has  been  achieved 
in  each  particular.  Before  6  o'clock,  our  in- 
tention was  to  go  over  these  one  by  one  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on.  That  might  take 
a  very  considerable  time  indeed;  so  we  de- 
cided that  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
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to  pull  the  odd  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  and 
test  along  the  way  as  to  what  here  and  there 
has  been  achieved. 

I  would  want  to  make  one  stipulation  or 
one  request.  Perhaps  you  could  let  at  least 
the  Justice  critics  of  the  parties  have  a  copy 
of  that  for  future  perusal  and  reference 
coming  into  the  next  session,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  next  session,  rather  than  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  tonight,  and  also  anyone 
else,  of  course,  who  wants  a  copy  of  it. 

When  I  was  speaking  at  the  initiation  of 
these  estimates,  I  kind  of  got  lost  in  my  own 
tangle  of  words  and  didn't  give  due  credit 
as  I  was  seeking  to  do,  I  don't  think,  to  the 
department  in  moving  into  certain  central 
areas  which  struck  me  as  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  of  all.  The  organizational  problems- 
Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Are  you 
having  some  trouble? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  have  a  little  bit 
of  order  for  the  member  for  Lakeshore  to 
have  the  floor? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  mind  heckling  but  the 
background  noise  is  not  a  Greek  chorus  to 
my  soliloquy. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  It  sure  isn't  coming  from 
the  NDP  members  you  have  got  supporting 
you. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Qual- 
ity, not  quantity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  don't  you  go  out  and 
have  a  drink  or  something? 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  You  just 
invited  us  in. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  trying  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment credit,  for  a  change. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  It  sounds 
like  the  chorus  from  Aristophanes.  The  Frogs. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  the  area  of  regional  gov- 
ernment, or,  for  instance,  the  business  of  an 
amalgamation  which  vitally  upsets  the  whole 
police  operation  and  which  works  separately 
for  police  vfllages  or  has  separate  police 
forces  in  various  areas  is  disruptive  and  has 
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to  be  looked  at  as  it  is,  one  of  the  critical 
problems  in  an  amalgamation  of  a  city.  It  has 
happened  two  or  three  times  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  Then  the  whole  series  of 
regional  governments  is  most  disruptive  in 
one  of  its  phases  in  the  whole  police  opera- 
tion. 

True,  in  the  long  run  it  brings  together 
a  whole  host  of  police  forces  under  a  central 
administration  which  seemingly  should  save 
us  a  bit  of  money.  But  looking  at  the  esti- 
mates and  seeing  the  amounts  of  money,  I 
would  like  proven  to  me  some  day  that  in 
the  case  of  policing  alone,  segmenting  it  out 
from  everything  else  in  establishing  a 
regional  government,  there  are  cost  benefit 
analyses  that  prove  that  in  the  end  this  is 
saving  the  people  of  that  particular  region 
money.  The  thesis  is  that  it  does. 

The  fact  is,  I  suspect,  somewhat  different, 
that  there  is  no  saving.  On  the  contrary,  the 
costs  are  up.  Why  should  that  be?  The 
thesis  of  regional  government  is  precisely  to 
get  economies  of  scale,  to  take  a  big  brush 
and  go  across  the  board.  That's  the  reason 
we  established  it  and  that's  the  reason  Smith 
recommended  regional  governments  of  all 
kinds  nine  years  ago,  but  it  has  not  come  to 
effect  that  way.  I  think  some  time  we  should 
lock  horns  and  get  into  that  mare's  nest  to 
find  out  just  why  it  doesn't. 

It  certainly  doesn't  operate  that  way  in 
education.  We  all  know  why,  because  we 
have  set  up  a  superstructure  of  administra- 
tion that  is  paralyzing  and  overpowering. 
Therefore,  if  you  get  $25,000  or  $30,000 
administrators  coming  out  of  your  ears, 
which  is  what  happens  all  over  the  place, 
then  of  course  you're  not  going  to  save  any 
money. 

That  is  not  true,  as  I  see  it,  about  the 
structure  within  the  precinct.  They  don't 
multiply  themselves  into  innocuousness,  such 
as  good  teachers  being  taken  out  of  the 
classroom  to  sharpen  pencils  somewhere 
down  the  hall.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
you've  got  in  one  area,  but  certainly  I  don't 
think  it's  duplicated  in  this  area.  At  least, 
that's  not  my  sense  of  the  thing.  Perhaps 
the  minister  can  inform  me  better,  but  of 
course  if  he  were  informing  me  better,  he'd 
be  informing  against  his  own  interests.  I 
don't  particularly  expect  he  will  do  that. 

Let's  take  the  police  in  the  community, 
R3.2.  Each  force,  in  the  evaluation  of  an 
individual  officer,  place  primary  emphasis 
on  demonstrated  ability  to  resolve  the  high 
priority  problems  in  his  community.  I  said 
a  few  words  earlier  about  not  giving  quanti- 


tative ratings  to  police  officers,  but  some 
kind  of  assessment,  along  the  lines  of  his 
demonstrated  ability  to  resolve  problems. 
This  would  simply  be  a  report  that  he 
attended  upon  a  particular  cat  fight  on  a 
certain  afternoon  and  he  tore  the  creatures 
apart,  or  in  the  evening  it  might  have  been 
husband  and  wife.  What  has  happened  on 
that  particular  recommendation? 

Mr,  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  before  you 
reply,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East 
would  like  the  floor. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunit\- 
to  welcome  to  the  House,  the  best  riding 
association  of  all  of  Ontario,  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Riding  Association  for  Scar- 
borough East.  Will  you  join  with  me  in  wel- 
coming them  to  the  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  hope  you've  got  a  lot  of 
childcare  services. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Acting  Solicitor 
General):  Mr.  Chairman  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendation  known  as  R3.2,  tin 
role  of  the  police,  is  currently  under  wa.\ 
The  OPC  is  providing  stimulus  to  thes( 
approaches  through  experimental  project 
in  personnel  development.  These  are  being 
condlicted  currently  in  Barrie,  Halton  and 
London.  The  implementation  involves  action 
by  all  of  the  police  forces  within  the 
province.  Police  training  programmes  are 
being  oriented  so  that  the  individual  officers 
will  be  better  equipped  to  fulfil  their  man\ 
roles. 

A  long-term  study  of  police  management 
information  systems,  which  is  current!) 
being  conducted  by  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission, will  place  police  management  in- 
formation on  a  common  basis,  and  provit'i 
essential  data  on  police  work  load  ani 
resource  development.  Based  on  this  dat.i 
police  managers  will  be  better  able  to  plan 
their  policing  strategies  to  meet  communit> 
needs.  As  I  mentioned,  Barrie,  Halton 
region  and  London  police  forces  are  now 
involved  in  this  project. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't 
read  this  whole  recommendation  into  the 
record.  The  evaluation  of  a  police  officer 
goes  on  giving  weight  to  traditional  measures 
of  performance,  such  as  clearance  rates,  ar- 
rests and  warnings.  Here's  where  the  weight 
falls,  only  to  the  extent  that  they  reflect  the 
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operational  priorities  identified  by  the  com- 
munity. These,  in  other  words,  take  a  sec- 
ondary role,  whereas  previously,  and  I'm 
sure  today,  and  on  into  the  future,  the  very 
thing  they  say  ought  not  to  count  much, 
continues  to  count.  What  is  the  number 
of  arrests  you  had,  and  what  kind  of  warn- 
ings have  you  given?  These  seem  to  be  more 
important  than  the  wider,  the  more  efiica- 
cious  work  a  policeman  does  in  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

What  do  you  have  to  say  about  3.4?  It  has 
to  do  with  selective  tactical  programmes  to 
be  employed.  I  would  like  to  get  some  teeth 
into  this.  Have  you  specific  tactical  pro- 
grammes in  mind?  What  are  they?  And, 
again,  where  are  they  operative?  Are  these 
the  programmes  that  are  in  effect  in  Barrie, 
Halton  and  London?  Just  what  are  they? 
Let's  get  the  thing  on  the  record. 

Selective  tactical  programmes  will  be 
employed  where  appropriate  to  improve 
the  quality  of  police  relations  with  those 
segments  of  the  community  that  are  most 
difficult  to  reach.  Specifically,  we  place 
priority  on  programmes  which  bring  po- 
lice officers  into  direct  and  intimate  contact 
with  youth  in  their  own  settings,  including 
street  corners,  schools  and  drop-in  centres. 
In  addition  we  urge  steps  to  establish  open 
communication  with  minority  groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  This  particular  recom- 
mendation, Mr.  Chairman,  is  already  being 
implemented  in  varying  degrees  by  various 
municipal  forces  and  primarily  by  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police,  because  they  have 
standardization  of  control  throughout  the  en- 
tire province  and  those  areas  where  their 
force  is  being  used.  Many  members  of  both 
the  OPP  and  municipal  forces  are  involved 
off  duty  with  youth  groups,  and  there  are 
also  several  projects  which  ensure  on-duty 
meetings. 

I  am  advised  that  a  pilot  project  of  regular 
counselling  is  presently  being  used  in  a  sec- 
ondary school.  A  successful  venture  course 
could  and  should  and  hopefully  will  lead  to 
an  amplification  of  this  particular  type  of 
programme. 

Opening  lines  of  communication  with  mi- 
nority groups  is  often  very  difficult.  The 
OPP  has  maintained,  I  suggest,  very  good 
liaison  in  relations  with  various  ethnic  media. 
The  displays  use  the  language  of  the  pre- 
dominant ethnic  group  in  that  community,  or 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  a  media-type  thing,  in 
that  particular  language  that  that  particular 
ethnic  newspaper  attemps  to  serve. 


There  also  is  the  realm  of  reserve  policing 
into  which  the  OPP  has  embarked.  The  mem- 
ber is  aware  of  the  creation  of  the  native 
policing  programme- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
minute;  that  is  one  of  the  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —which  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  has  embarked  upon.  This 
type  of  programme  is  being  tried  on  a  com- 
munity basis,  by  police  living  and  working 
in  a  particular  community  as  opposed  to 
living  in  A,  and  travelling  by  car  or  some 
other  means  to  B,  and  doing  one's  duty  in  B, 
and  then  leaving  that  community  when  one 
goes  off  duty.  And  this  is  being  tried  with 
the  native  peoples  programme,  primarily  by 
the  Ontario  Provincial  police. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Maybe  I  didn't  hear  you.  The 
specific  question.  Has  the  OPP  itself  got  a 
youth  squad? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  youth  squad  per  se. 
I  am  aware  that  the  OPP  has  utilized  a 
youth  bureau.  If  a  particular  type  of  offence 
or  series  of  offences  comes  to  their  attention 
in  a  municipality  and  the  OPP,  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  been  involved,  they 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the  youth 
bureau  in  that  community  if  one  exists. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes.  In  a  way  the  OPP  is  a 
fairly  floating  type  of  force  which  covers  very 
considerable  territory,  by  and  large;  although 
throughout  northern  territory  it  has  its  sep- 
arate and  distinct  detachments. 

I  don't  know  if  there  would  be  any 
great  virtue  in  it,  although  I  am  inclined 
for  pure  ideological  reasons  that  it  should 
form  such  a  group  and  that  they  do  operate, 
particularly  in  summer  resort  areas,  where 
they  have  jurisdiction  in  some  measure.  If 
the  OPP,  the  dominant  body,  working 
through  the  Ontario  Police  Commission, 
were  cognizant  of  this  and  that  it  was  an 
ongoing  experimental  project  which  they 
were  focusing  on,  then  perhaps  it  would 
infiltrate  to  a  greater  degree  down— if  I  may 
put  it  that  way— down  below  into  the  muni- 
cipal police  forces  and  would  fructify  there 
and  come  to  some  purpose. 

Chiefs  of  police  can  dismiss  that  particu- 
lar form  of  crime  prevention.  That's  where 
the  preventive  should  really  come  into  being 
among  young  people  with  the  largest  inci- 
dence of  crime.  People  over  35  don't  commit 
many  because  they  are  rather  minor  crimes. 
We    all    know    it's    the    20-and-under    age 
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group.    The    courts    are    overburdened    with 
young  people  of  this  age. 

As  I  argued  this  afternoon,  it  is  partially 
because  they  have,  by  and  large,  very  little 
money  of  their  own.  They  rely  upon  moneys 
coming  from  other  sources.  To  some  degree, 
in  many  cases,  they  are  alienated'  from  their 
parents.  They  are  finding  it  diflBcult  to  get 
work,  particularly  in  Ontario  at  the  moment. 
Our  society  also  teaches  them  to  seize  all  the 
kinds  of  fruits  and  goods  they  can,  because 
they  feel  if  others  have  them,  they  are 
equally  entitled  to  them.  They  take  advan- 
tage and  land  up  in  jail. 

Most  of  them  who  get  caught,  if  I  may 
say  so,  are  not  too  bright.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  convinced  the  criminal  element, 
by  and  large,  is  a  pretty  stupid  element  in 
the  population. 

The  top  boys  never  get  caught.  They  seem 
to  be  able  to  insulate  themselves  very  well. 
They  usually  have  to  go  after  them  on  in- 
come tax  charges,  or  falsification  of  that 
type  of  record,  rather  than  a  direct  oifence, 
for  which  they  are  the  kingpings  in  the 
responsible  element.  This  all  says  something 
about  the  operation  of  police  forces. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  area  which  in- 
terests me.  I  refer  to  the  testing,  not  only 
of  new  recruits  to  the  police  force,  but  those 
recruits  who  are  placed  within  the  18-month 
probationary  period  recommended  under 
this  report.  What  form  does  that  testing 
take?  I  know  there  are  IQ  tests.  I've  never 
had  much  faith  in  IQ  tests  at  the  best  of 
times,  probably  because  I  got  a  very  low 
rating— somewhere  around  60  I  think. 

Mr.  Turner:  Without  even  trying. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  just  a  little  worse  than 
yours. 

Mr.  Turner:  It  couldn't  have  been. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you.  Yours  was  62, 
mine  was  60.  What  other  form  of  psycho- 
logical testing  has  been  used  here?  It  also 
mentions  engaging  a  full-time  individual, 
through  the  commission,  who  would  have  the 
sole  task,  I  suppose,  to  devise  testing  tech- 
niques and  get  them  operational.  Could  you 
give  us  a  picture  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  First,  I  would  like  to 
make  mention  of  your  comment  about  the 
suggestion  that  the  OPP  should  have  a  youth 
bureau.  I  was  impressed  this  afternoon  by 
the  member  for  Lakeshore's  comments,  by 
analogy,  with  police  in  the  United  Kingdom 


getting  to  know  people  on  a  beat.  I  think 
what  you  are  really  saying  is  that  continuit)' 
of  personnel  in  a  particular  area,  where  they 
become  known  to  the  community  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  community,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor.  It  would  seem  to  me  that's  a 
problem  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
because  of  the  rather  transient  nature  of 
some  of  its  operations;  certainly  not  all.  I'm 
not  talking  about  road  patrols,  nor  are  you, 
but  those  other  matters— anti-gambling  and 
oflPences  that  require  the  particular  specialty 
of  that  branch. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Drugs  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Probably,  because  of 
the  transient  nature  of  that  type  of  oflBcer, 
he  would  perhaps  not  be  in  a  community 
long  enough  to  develop  any  camaraderie  or 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  rationale  for  not  developing 
such  a  force,  or  bureau,  within  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Some  thought  should  he 
given  to  it.  That's  what  I  meant  by  the 
floating  nature.  You  used  terms  that  are  a 
little  diflFerent.  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  perhaps  the  OPP  might  give 
some  leadership  in  this  regard  that  would 
filter  down.  If  they  directed  their  attention 
—I  am  doubtful  you  see.  I  am  just  putting 
forward— highly  tentatively,  I  wouldn't  press 
the  issue— they  know  their  internal  workings 
better  than  I  ever  hope  to.  Just  how  fluid 
the  operation  is,  and  how  efficacious  it  might 
be— but  it  is  recommended  strongly  in  the 
report. 

I  know  it  was  one  of  the  boons  to  the 
Lakeshore  area.  There  were  three  or  four 
officers  working  there  with  young  people, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  that  area  changed. 
Now  that  they  cut  them  ofi^,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing bitterness  and  a  sense  of  discontent  that 
used  to  exist  before  they  were  there.  I  find 
it  most  regrettable.  It  does  more  in  terms  of 
friendship  to  alleviate  the  crime  problem 
where  I  come  from,  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

Why  shouldn't  it  have  the  same  worth 
elsewhere?  However,  if  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently rooted  in  any  community,  or  the 
community  is  of  such  a  kind  that  this  isn't 
an  imminent  problem,  then  it  would  not 
have  the  weight  that  I  would  try  and  give  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  reference  to  your 
specific  inquiry  dealing  with  the  recommen- 
dation under  the  personnel  section,  I  think 
you  said  it  was  2.3,  which  reads: 
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Each  police  force,  in  consultation  with 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  establish 
a  basic  intelligence  measure  to  be  used  in 
the  recruit  selection  process. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a 
minute?  That  is  the  only  one  I  could  find. 
I  just  latched  on  to  that  particular  one.  I 
played  down  the  intelligence  quotient  stuff. 
I  want  the  wider  things  of  which  you  speak 
in  your  opening  statement  as  to  what  the 
qualifications  would  be  and  types  of  psycho- 
logical testing  that  would  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  a  pohee  ofiBcer. 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  I  am  advised  that  now 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  in  addition  to 
the  IQ  tests  which  we  have  referred  to  and 
for  which  the  member  for  Lakeshore  feels 
so  badly  in  view  of  his  score,  which  by  the 
way  impressed  me— I  didn't  think  you  had 
done  that  well,  but  I  think  60  is  certainly 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  in  our  family,  it  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  is  the  norm? 
Ninety-two  or  something?  I  think  that  you 
done  good.  You  seen  your  duty  and  you  done 
it  noble.  And  I  think  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  that. 

The  general  scholastic  background  obvi- 
ously is  considered  also.  That  can  give  rise  to 
certain  problems.  I  think  I  am  aware  as 
much  as  the  member  for  Lakeshore  that 
standardization— equating  scholastic  achieve- 
ment in  area  (a)  with  that  achieved  ,by 
someone  else  in  area  (b)— could  give  rise 
to  some  problems. 

Psychological  testing  is  another  matter  that 
has  been  considered.  The  OPC  has  under- 
taken a  project  on  police  recruit  standards 
to  assess  and  develop  selection  procedures. 
The  recommended  recruitment  procedures 
were  prepared  for  four  different-sized  forces, 
recognizing  that  the  needs  may  be  different 
depending  on  the  size  and  the  nature  of 
the  force,  i.e.,  large  forces;  major  urban 
and  regional  forces;  other  city  forces,  and 
town,  township  and  rural  forces.  The  recom- 
mendations covered  the  following  areas: 
selective  criteria  in  planning,  recruiting, 
candidate  screening  and  psychological  test- 
ing. 

Subsequent  to  an  in-depth  analysis  of  all 
the  findings,  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  directed  that  a  police  recruiting 
guide  be  designed  for  purposes  of  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  the  study  through- 
out the  police  community.  It  also  directed 
that   the   Ontario   Police   Commission   accept 


a  supportive  role  in  any  necessary  imple- 
mentation of  those  particular  recommenda- 
tions. 

We  recognize  there  caimot  be  a  rigidity, 
an  inflexibility  throughout  the  entire  prov- 
ince. That  is  why  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
different-sized  forces.  The  size  of  the  force 
is  very  important.  I  am  sure  the  geography 
of  the  area  and  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  vary  from  area  to  area. 

Mr,  Lawlor:  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  just  cannot  have 
an  inflexibility  built  into  something.  Although 
a  man  may  be  acceptable  in  a  particular 
area  because  of  his  specialized  background 
in  that  area,  his  knowledge  of  the  area,  that 
may  not  be  an  asset  for  him  in  another 
geographic  region  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  sado-masochistic  com- 
plex is  the  same  in  Atikokan  as  it  happens 
to  be  down  in  Point  Pelee.  I'm  after  the 
psychology  involved.  What  form  does  it 
take?  Do  they  ask  them  to  take  the  Rorschach 
test?  Or  is  this  thing  all  done  from  the 
outside  so  that  the  very  thing  that  you  are 
seeking  to  eliminate,  the  rotten  apple  in  the 
police  barrel,  namely  the  masochist— the  man 
who  punishes  himself  by  punishing  others; 
that  type  of  thing— is  eliminated  from  the 
force?  The  man  who  simply  can't  help  but 
abuse  his  authority.  The  man  who  over- 
reaches. The  man  who  likes  to  punch  people 
in  the  face,  who  gets  a  form  of  enjoyment 
out  of  it.  We  have  men  like  that;  everybody 
admits  him.  We  are  attempting  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  force.  You're  screening  them 
through  numerous  techniques.  You  talk  of 
psychological  testing  in  this  regard.  Of  what 
does  it  consist?  What's  it  all  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Rorschach  test 
does  not  form  part  of  the  psychological 
testing,  so   I'm  advised. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   What  does?  Blood  tests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Is  that  psychological 
to  you? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  but  I  thought  maybe  we 
were  getting  closer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  didn't  like  the  way 
you  were  looking  at  my  throat  when  I 
mentioned  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  the  nose  bleed  you  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  changes  that  will 
form  part  of  those  tests  will  be  permissive 
and    not    mandatory.     Right    now    we     use 
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standard  personality  inventory  tests.  There 
are  no  Rorschachs,  there  are  no  Binet-Simon 
tests,  as  far  as  I'm  aware.  They  are  per- 
missive to  the  local  forces  and  not  directed 
to  the  local  forces,  so  vi'e  are  infants  in  this 
particular  facet  of  law  enforcement. 

I  agree  that  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
that  people  eventually  be  psychologically 
tested  for  this  type  of  work.  We  will  get 
deeper  into  that  as  experience  gives  us  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Have  you  hired  any  industrial 
psychologists,  as  one  of  your  papers  said  you 
were  going  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  that  I'm  aware 
of.  I'm  sorry;  we  have  apparently.  I  wasn't 
aware  that  we  had.  We  have  hired  an  in- 
dustrial psychologist. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  he  at  the  police  college 
in  Aylmer,   or  where  is  he? 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    He    is    at    the    OPP 

headquarters. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  on  earth  is  he  doing 
up  there?  Contemplating  his  navel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  that  he 
evaluates  these  tests  as  they  are  received 
from   the   individual   forces,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
North  (Mr.  W.  Hodgson)— are  you  finished, 
Mr.  Lawlor? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  finished.  Let's  take  5.1, 
recruit  education: 

A  basic  police  oflScer  educational  course 
be  developed  at  the  initiative  of  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission  to  cover  subject 
matter  such  as  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  its  impact  on  society,  plus  elementary 
social  and  behavioural  science. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  very  elementary  indeed, 
my  dear  Watson.  What  are  you  doing  about 
that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  is  presently  examining  these 
recommendations,  in  consultation  with  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  with 
the  view  to  establishing  the  full  implications 
of  implementation  of  all  or  any  part  or  the 
recommendations  forming  5.1,  5.2,  5.3,  5.4 
and  6.1. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Nothing  done  with  respect 
to  the  CAATs  colleges  as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  beg  your  pardon. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Nothing  achieved  yet  with 
CAATs  colleges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clementf  No,  not  with  reference 
to  that  specific  reference.  It  is  later  on  in 
that,  family  recommendations  being  5.1,  5.2. 
5.3,  5.4  and  6.1,  I  should  adNise  that  the 
Ministry  of  College  and  Universities  is  re- 
viewing the  possibility  of  developing  a  plan 
for  further  police  education.  I  can  give  you 
more  specifics  on  that  if  you  would  like 
them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  didn't  belie\> 
me,  eh? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  just  thought  we  would 
call  your  blufiF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  calling  yours. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'll  raise  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  At  the  present  time, 
they  are  reviewing  the  possibility  of  de\'elop- 
ing  a  plan  for  police  ofiicer  education  in 
consultation  with  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology.  Fourteen  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  are  now  offering  tw 
full  time  programmes  in  law  and  securiU 
administration.  Programmes  are  also  avail- 
able in  the  continuing  education  divisions  of 
several  colleges. 

A  provincial  consultative  committee  exists 
to. advise  on  the  co-ordination  of  these  pro- 
grammes from  the  provincial  viewpoint. 
Membership  includes  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Police  Association  of 
Ontario,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tetli 
nology  committee  of  presidents,  the  Minist: 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  —  that's  tin 
college  affairs  branch— and  the  private  sector. 
I  can  say  with  some  degree  of  knowledge 
that  this  course  has  grown  like  Top.sy  at 
Niagara  College  in  Welland,  the  home  of 
one  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House  this 
evening- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Thr 
finest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —  and  it  is  a  ver\ 
popular  course.  When  the  course  first 
started  there  were  only  a  nominal  number 
of  people  in  it— perhaps  five  or  six— and  I 
believe  there  are  70  or  80  enrolled  in  it  this 
year.  They  were  here  as  guests  of  the  Legis- 
lature  with   their   chief   instructor   some  five 
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or  six  weeks  ago.  Before  I  came  to  this 
Legislature,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  on  that  committee  and 
chairing  it  the  year  I  was  elected. 

There  is  Niagara  College  and  I  think 
there  was  Mohawk  and  Seneca.  Those  are 
just  two  or  three  I  can  rattle  off  the  top  of 
my  mind  right  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  only  press  for  two 
further  answers,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  desist.  Have  you  appointed  a  director 
of  Ontario  police  personnel  development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  it  just  my  preternatural 
impatience  or  is  it  certain  stagnations  that  I 
have  accused  these  departments  of  in  the 
past  that  are  operating  here?  This  report 
has  been  before  you.  I  would  have  thought 
it  was  a  critical  move,  an  initial  move,  a 
forthright  move  and  a  relatively  easy  move 
to  get  that  director  appointed.  He  has  a 
multitude  of  tasks  to  do.  He  is  kind  of  a 
central  figure  in  this  report,  yet  not  even 
that  has  been  done.  You  have  had  months 
and  months  and  months;  this  report  was  be- 
fore us  last  year  at  this  time  and  you  haven't 
got  a  director  appointed.  It  is  sure  ossified. 

I  know  with  the  new  breath  of  life  that 
only  you,  John  Clement,  can  possibly 
breathe  into  this  moribund  ministry  will  the 
thing  ever  come  to  inflate,  deflate,  make  a 
noise,  do  anything.  But  please  move  in  this 
particular  area. 

In  other  words,  you  are  not  getting  any- 
thing done.  It  is  all  window  dressing.  These 
are  very  nice  replies  that  you  are  giving  me, 
much  fluff  and  fluorescence,  but  there  is  no 
internal  content  to  these  replies  at  all. 

Secondly,  the  other  question,  what  about 
a  national  police  college?  What  advances 
have  been  made?  If  you  want  the  section, 
it  is  10.4. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
recommendation,  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
Sohcitor  General  use  its  good  offices  to  sup- 
port such  a  college  or  such  a  faculty  or 
facility,  has  been  studied  very  carefully.  The 
Ontario  Police  Commission  supports  this  con- 
cept. There  are  many  advantages  to  senior 
ofiicers  moving  across  provincial  boundaries 
and  working  together. 

However,  the  commission  intends  to  up- 
grade the  curriculum  of  the  one  we  already 
have  here  in  Ontario,  namely  the  police  col- 
lege at  Aylmer.  If  a  national  police  college 
is  developed  by  some  other  level,  or  at  some 
other  place,  we  will  support  it  from  this  end, 


I  suppose,  both  psychologically  and  finan- 
cially. Until  such  a  facility  comes  into  being, 
we  do  not  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
province,  to  create  a  national  police  college 
when  we  already  have  one  at  a  provincial 
level.  That  is  the  present  status. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  type  of  federal 
facility.  I  think  the  nearest  federal  one,  per- 
haps the  only  one,  is  at  Rockclilfe.  Senior 
ofiicers  attend  from  various  forces  acros  Can- 
ada and  learn  certain  advances  in  the  field 
of  policing.  They  attend  that  college,  I  be- 
lieve, as  guests  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  I  have  known  oflBcers  who 
have,  in  fact,  attended.  I  think  some  of  the 
senior  OPP  men  have  attended  that  facility. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    I'm    going    away    from    that 
report.  I  am  not  going  to  refer— although  I 
said  I  might  earlier— to  the  sections  on  native 
people,  on  Indians.  I  am  coming  back  to  this 
as  my  final  question  for  the  time  being  be- 
cause you  didn't  answer  my  rather  sarcastic 
comments  this  afternoon  about  your  paper  on 
Indian   policing   services— your   pretence   and 
fabrication   that   you    were   doing   something 
new,  when  you  weren't  doing  anything  new 
at  all.  It  is  almost  like  catching  you  out.  I 
read   this    afternoon   the   section   about  your 
several  major  moves  recently  to  improve  In- 
dian policing  services.  I  had  better  read  it: 
In   late    April,    1975,   we    established   a 
group  within  the  OPP  specifically  to  pro- 
vide  and   improve    such   services   for   our 
native  people. 

—which  has  already  been,  not  mooted,  but 
actually  put  in  gear.  It  was  formed,  struc- 
tured, given  content  a  year  ago  by  the  min- 
ister before  you.  Then  you  go  on: 

This  move  is  in  addition  to  all  our  other 
Indian  policing  activity. 

As  an  added  grand  gesture,  over  and  above 
that,  you  got  into  something  which  has 
already  been  canvassed,  and  pretty  well 
worked  through,  in  previous  years— the  fly-in 
patrols.  This  was  your  grandstanding  move 
in  the  statement. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  that  rather  simple 
sentence:  "This  move  is  in  addition  to  all  our 
other  policing  activity."  I  thought  these  were 
your  basic  policing  activities,  the  ones  you 
are  proposing  now.  What  are  all  these  other 
magnificent  things  you  have  been  doing  for 
the  Indians  down  through  the  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  can  appre- 
ciate I  was  not  present  last  year  and  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  He  is  not  going  to  be  there 
next  year.  He  has  it  beautifully  arranged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Maybe  you're  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  have  a' staff  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  continuity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Maybe  you're  quite 
right. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  think 
the  member  for  Halton  West  (Mr.  Kerr)  just 
got  you  last  year's  comments.  He  got  them 
from  the  member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr. 
Yaremko). 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  will  be  1978  before  we 
get  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  I  understand  it,  my 
predecessor  last  year,  really,  in  eflFect,  an- 
nounced the  implementation  or  the  com- 
mencement of  certain  programmes.  Now  we 
have  added  to  those  programmes  or,  in  fact, 
implemented  them  over  the  past  year.  I  am 
advised  that,  while  there  have  been  police 
planes  going  in  and  out  of  certain  areas,  as 
they  were  required,  certain  policing  functions 
by  air  are  now  being  done  on  a  regular 
basis.  During  the  last  year  we  have  estab- 
lished oflBces  at  Grassy  Narrows,  Shoal  Lake, 
Whitedog,  Big  Trout  Lake  and  Sandy  Lake. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Not  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  are  saying  there 
are  not  oflBces  in  there? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Not  at  Big  Trout. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  there 
are.  You  work  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  lake. 
That  is  your  problem. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  within  the  last  two  weeks 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  talking  within 
the  last  two  days,  how  does  that  grab  you? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Two  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  can  return  to  this 
one  on  the  OPP  vote.  Maybe  we  can  check 
up  there.  We'll  call  them  or  something. 

The  new  helicopters— I  think  they  are  fly- 
ing Jet  Rangers  now— increase  the  search  and 
fly-in  capacity.  As  for  the  agreement  with 
Ottawa  for  band  constable  financing,  I 
executed  such  an  agreement,  I  believe  on 
Friday  last. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  the  federal  one? 
Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  the  federal  one. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  the  deal? 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    I   believe   the  fedei.' 
government     gives    60    per     cent    and    tli 
province  contributes  40  per  cent  to  the  co- 
of  the  band  policing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  you  table  that  agree- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  When  I  get  it  back.  1 
haven't  got  it  back  signed.  I  was  advised 
today  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  waiting  to  sign 
it.  That  was  serious  advice;  I  am  not  being 
facetious. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  was  waiting  to  sign 
it.    It  was  presented   to  me  Friday  morning 
last  in  the  House  and  I  signed  it.  As  far  a' 
I  know,  it  has  gone   on  its  way  to  Ottaw 
for  signature  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has 
motivated  me  to  speak  at  this  time.  He 
mentioned  that  regional  police  forces  were 
costing  the  taxpayer  more  money.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  the  regional  police  force  in 
York,  the  area  that  I  represent. 

Four  years  ago  in  1970  there  were  14 
different  police  forces.  When  regional  gov- 
ernment came  into  being  on  Jan.  1,  there 
was  one  regional  force.  You  can  imagine 
the  position  that  the  police  chief  was  placed 
in,  having  to  take  over  the  job  of  14  police 
chiefs.  He  has  had  a  lot  of  tough  sledding 
in  the  region  of  York,  bringing  together  the 
14  municipalities  as  one  force  and  he  has 
done  an  excellent  job.  And  I  refer  to  Chief 
Bruce   Crawford. 

He  was  criticized  for  not  doing  enough- 
He  was  criticized  for  doing  too  much.  In 
the  old  municipal  police  forces  the  way  I 
saw  it  prior  to  this  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent laws— a  law  for  friends  and  a  law 
for  outsiders.  The  local  police  force  got  into 
a  lot  of  politics.  I  will  defy  anybody  in  this 
Legislature  to  say  that  in  small  local  polifi 
forces  there  isn't  a  lot  of  politics  played. 

Crawford  came  in  and  he  was  determined 
to  do  a  good  job  in  the  region  of  York.  And 
he  has  done  a  good  job.  That's  the  proof  of 
the  pudding.  Living  beside  a  large  metro- 
politan area  such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
if  we  don't  have  a  strong  police  force  in  the 
region  of  York,  crime  seems  to  move  up. 
Crime    has    been    growing   right    across    the 
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province  but  last  year  York  regional  police 
were  able  to  report  that  crime  was  down  in 
the  region  of  York.  I  think  that  speaks  for 
itself  of  the  job  that  Bruce  Crawford  and  the 
regional  police  force  are  doing. 

I  would  like  to  pay  compliments  to  our 
government  for  what  they  have  done  for 
the  police  forces  in  the  regions.  This  year 
the  increase  in  per  capita  grants  amounts 
to  $1.2  million  towards  policing  in  the  region 
of  York.  Three  years  ago  the  region  of  York 
thought  they  needed  a  more  advanced  and 
more  updated  communications  system  and 
they  came  down  and  saw  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  time  and  the  Solicitor  General 
advanced  them  a  grant  of  $180,000  to  im- 
prove their  communications  system.  Our  chief 
is  very  up  to  date,  as  I  said  before,  about 
improving  our  communications  system  in  the 
region  of  York,  where  we  will  have  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  regional  communications 
systems  in  North  America.  And  the  reports 
I    get   bear    it    out. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  put 
their  case  before  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission and  also  the  Solicitor  General  at  the 
time  and  we  have  been  advanced  another 
$85,000  as  a  test  project.  If  it  proves  satis- 
factory, it  will  be  within  all  regional  police 
systems,   I  hope,   in  the  future. 

^Vith  those  few  remarks  about  our  regional 
police  system,  I  want  to  relay  a  nice  tele- 
phone call  I  got  yesterday  morning  from 
the  sergeant  of  police  with  the  OPP  at  Oak 
Ridges.  He  was  apologizing  to  me  and 
wanted  me  to  convey  his  message  to  our 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis). 

Last  weekend  the  Premier  and  his  wife 
got  caught  in  the  fog  going  on  a  trip  in 
helicopter  and  they  had  to  set  down  in 
the  Oak  Ridges  area.  Of  course,  the  call 
came  to  the  Oak  Ridges  detachment  for 
help  and  they  sent  a  car  out.  He  was 
apologizing  to  me  because  he  sent  a  Ply- 
mouth rather  than  a  Buick,  so  I  relayed 
the  message  to  the  Premier  today.  He  said, 
"At  that  time,  I  wouldn't  have  cared  if  I 
had  to  ride  in  a  Jeep.  All  we  wanted  was 
to  get  where  it  wasi  safe." 

With  those  few  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  let  the  members  of  this  House- 
Mr.  Lawlor:   I  wonder  if  he  woiJd  have 
done  that  for  a  New  Democrat? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  —know  and  have  it  on 

record- 
Mr.  Lawlor:   I  wonder  if  he  would  have 

done  that  for  a   New  Democrat? 


Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  —what  the  Solicitor 
General's  ministry  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario are  doing.  They  are  anxious  to  help  the 
regional  police  forces  throughout  this  prov- 
ince and  will  continue  to  db  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudburv):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  explore  with  the 
minister  a  topic  which  I  raised  in  question 
period  today  and  that  is  the  poHce  com- 
missions in  these  various  municipalities. 
Through  long  experience  on  city  council  in 
the  city  of  Sudbury,  I  know  there  has  been 
continual  frustration  in  that  police  com- 
mission budgets  were  not  subject  to  scrutiny 
by  the  local  elected  members.  Yet  the  min- 
ister, this  afternoon  in  question  period,  indi- 
cated he  did  not  vi^ant  to  remove  some  of  the 
local  autonomy  which  is  embodied  in  the 
local  police  commission. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  minister  that 
the  police  commission  is  not  there  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  is  an  appointed  and 
anointed  body  and  is  in  no  way  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  people  or  of  the  various  area 
councils  which  are  forced  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  what  I  consider  to  be  big  spenders. 
I    have   long   since— 

Mr.  duiinnan:  I  must  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  member  for  Sudbury  this  is  not 
dealt  with  in  this  vote.  What  you  are  talking 
about  is  Ontario  police  commissions  and  it 
also  comes   under  vote   1505. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent)  We  have 
been  on  it  all  night. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  not  been  on 
police  commissions  all  night. 

Mr,  Germa:  I  thought  we  were  talking 
about  police  commissions.  What  I  am  going 
to  refer  to.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  when 
there  is  a  dispute  between  a  local  regional 
council  and  the  police  commission,  who  is 
the  arbitrator?  Who  is  the  person  who  arbi- 
trates? It  is  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
which  decides  what  the  budget  is  going  to 
be. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  deal  with  that  in 
vote  1503,  Ontario  police  arbitration  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  have  been  led  down  the 
path.  I  thought  we  were  talking  about  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  we  are  talking  about 
the  task  force  at  the  present  time;  the  task 
force  report. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  You  can  get  back  in  by 
getting  on  to  the  task  force. 

Mr.  Genua:  Tell  me  how  to  do  diat. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  a  recommendation 
in  here  somewhere,   I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  the  member  for  River- 
dale  want  to  speak  on  this  particular  vote? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1501  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  a  question  on  1501. 
Where  is  the  money  voted  in  these  estimates 
for  royal  commissions?  I  don't  see  it  any- 
where else  and  I  don't  see  it  in  1501.  Who 
is  paying  Judge  Morand  for  his  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Royal  commissions,  I 
am  advised,  are  not  carried  within  the  es- 
timates before  the  House.  It  would  be  a  sup- 
plementary estimate  each  particular  time  as 
required.  In  other  words,  we  don't  budget 
X  dollars  for  royal  commissions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  1501  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  sorry.  Let  me  pause  on 
that  for  a  minute.  In  past  years  you  cer- 
tainly have  done  so.  There  have  been  en- 
tries of  that  kind  in  other  years. 

The  amounts  of  money  involved  in  this 
brutality  probe  at  the  present  time  are  astro- 
nomical. I  am  looking  at  an  article  in  the 
Star  of  April  21:  "Brutality  probes  run  over- 
time as  costs  mount."  I  thought  some  provi- 
sion would  have  been  made  in  the  estimates 
with  respect  to  this.  It  is  going  to  go  to  $0.25 
million,  I  suspect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  we  go  to  Management  Board  at 
the  end  of  the  holding  of  the  commission  and 
obtain  the  funding  in  that  way,  by  applica- 
tion to  Management  Board.  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  come  before  this  House,  or  any 
committee  of  it,  and  budget  for  a  commission 
which  is  in  the  process  of  being  conducted  or 
about  to  embark,  and  give  a  guesstimate  as 
to  the  length  of  the  commission  and  the  cost 
of  the  commission  insofar  as  the  number  of 
witnesses  and  counsel  required.  There's  just 
no  way  that  I  could  come  forward  and  make 
that  kind  of  projection  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  the  most  fallacious 
statement  you've  made  in  the  last  three  or 
four  minutes.  In  your  Attorney  General's 
estimates  and  in  other  estimates  we've  had 


before  us,  such  as  Correctional  Services,  there 
have  been  in  past  years  on  any  number  of 
occasions  substantial  sums  voted  for  Niagara 
Escarpment  inquiries  or  for  Science  Centre 
inquiries,  and  there's  always  provision  made 
for  royal  commissions.  I'm  not  going  to  flay 
this  horse  at  the  moment,  but  the  answer  is 
certainly  unsatisfactory. 

It's  simply  a  matter  of  making  some  kind  of 
guesstimate.  You  know  there  were  15  wit- 
nesses^, they  expected  they  would  take  one 
week  a  piece,  they  were  running  away  over 
on  it,  they  have  50  more  people  who  have 
shown  up  from  the  outside,  who  voluntarily 
have  submitted  their  complaints  about  the 
police  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  with  respect 
to  charges  of  beating  people  up  and  afflicting 
various  forms  of  punishment  upon  them, 
extra-judicially. 

I  personally  have  had  instances  where 
people  have  come  to  me  who  have  been  to 
the  commission,  and  have  been  turned  down 
flat.  They  were  told:  "No,  we  have  an  over- 
burden of  cases  already.  We  don't  need  yours 
on  top  of  it."  They  are,  according  to  this  ar- 
ticle, trying  to  sift  them  out  carefully  as  to 
which  ones  they'll  listen  to  before  Judge 
Morand,  and  which  ones  they  will  not.  So 
that  even  with  the  50,  over  and  above  what 
they  already  have  through  the  newspaper 
articles,  they're  all  being  winnowed  out.  So 
the  matter  could  have  been  predicted  to  go 
on  for  a  certain  definite  length  of  time. 

How  you  were  to  budget  or  make  projec- 
tions with  respect  to  earlier  royal  commis- 
sions in  the  light  of  this  particular  one  and 
the  numerous  times  we've  discussed  them 
before  in  this  House,  particularly  under  AG, 
quite  puzzles  me.  In  other  words,  what  I'm 
a  little  disconcerted  about  is  your  answer, 
not  the  fact  that  you  didn't  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  just  recei\ed 
some  advice  from  one  of  my  ofiBcials.  I  am 
advised  if  we  have  one  already  under  wa>' 
then  we  will  insert  a  figure  in  there  for  the 
estimated  cost.  If  it  embarks  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  Ministry  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  then  bears  the  responsibilit>'  for 
the  funding  of  that  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  when  the  balance  of  it  will  be 
paid  by  the  ministry  involved. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  So  that's  the  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  a  much  better  expla- 
nation. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  thought  I'd  keep  try- 
ing until  I  found  one  that  you  liked. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sometimes  you  do  a  softshoe 
dance,  you  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  a  lot  of  hidden 
talents. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  that's  right;  a  sort  of 
Fred  Astaire. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  And  a  high 
IQ. 

Vote  1501  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1502: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Vote  1502  has  a  number  of 
fairly  meaty  items.  First  of  all,  the  Centre 
of  Forensic  Sciences.  I  asked  two  questions 
earlier  today.  No.  1:  Why  so  long  in  com- 
pleting the  place?  Why  the  failure  of  time? 

Mr.    Renwick:    And    what    does    forensic 

mean? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Secondly,  my  friend  Renwick 
wants  to  know  what  forensic  means.  I'm  not 
humble  enough  to  admit  I  don't  know.  Third- 
ly, all  these  additional  fully  qualified  staflF 
will  be  necessary.  This  was  said  a  year  ago, 
this  was  said  under  John  Yaremko,  and  now 
it's  being  said  again.  Who  are  they?  What  are 
they?  How  much  are  they  going  to  be  paid? 
The  amount  of  money  involved  here  hasn't 
jumped  all  that  much.  I'll  take  that  back,  I 
won't  say  it's  not  all  that  much.  Is  $300,000 
all  that  much?  I  don't  know.  In  any  event, 
what  have  you  in  mind  for  the  forensic 
tower? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Most  of  the  equipment 
is  coming,  I  am  told,  from  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services.  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  wanted  to  know  today  about  some 
of  the  equipment  that  would  be  going  in  to 
this  new  location.  We  are  going  to  require  one 
card  wheel,  one  recorder  which  is  a  replace- 
ment for  a  gas  chromatograph— you  know 
what  that  is  for— one  automatic  tissue  extract- 
or, 10  breathalysers- 
Mr.  Foulds:  One  automatic  what  extractor? 
Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Tissue  extractor. 

Mr.    Stokes:    That   is   a   pair   of  tweezers, 

isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —seven  slide  warmers, 
for  the  biology  section  naturally,  one  high- 
speed centrifuge  for  the  biology  section- 


Mr.  Lawor:  How  much  does  that  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   It  costs  $3,000. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  a  cheap  centrifuge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Grab  this  one— one 
electrophoresis  equipment  for  blood  group- 
ing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  much  does  that  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  a  $2,000  piece 
of  equipment.  I  just  thought  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  little  rundown  on  some  of  the 
equipment  that  is  required.  Government 
Services  will  be  supplying  equipment  and 
the  building  together,  for  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  about  $29  million. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  know  that  your  assistant 
there  gives  you  kind  of  an  echo  for  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  has  got  small 
hands. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  tend  to  die  dolorously 
over  there  and  then  you  come  back  with  a 
whang. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Somewhat  like  Johimy  Ray. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  wants  to  make  sure 
you  are  properly  informed  because  he  lives  in 
your  riding,  he  tells  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Oh,  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  has  a  very  high 
regard  for  you  too. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  You'd  better 
be  nice  to  him. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  about  the  experts?  Who 
are  you  hiring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  there  will  be  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  complement  this  year  of  only  one, 
who  is  classified  as  a  scientist  4.  Until  the 
ministry  actually  is  ensconced  in  the  building, 
it  will  be  wasteful  indeed  to  hire  staff  until 
we  can  actually  utilize  them  in  the  new 
physical  setup.  For  the  present  time,  they  are 
only  calling  for  an  additional  complement  of 
one  in  that  particular  field. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  the  scientist  for? 
What  kind  of  a  scientist? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  A  chemist. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  me  go  back  to  the  previ- 
ous   question.    You    mentioned    a    centrifuge 
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for  the  separation  of  blood  samples  and 
things.  None  of  the  articles  was  of  any 
great  size.  I  would  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  using  highly  expensive  electronic 
equipment  of  various  kinds  and  that  you 
might  even  possibly  be  installing  laser  beams 
in  there  for  the  analysis  of  material.  Do  we 
get  anything  like  that? 

That  is  highly  expensive  stuff.  It  costs 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  But  con- 
sidering your  grandiose  gestures  and  your 
statement  that  this  is  a  magnificent,  first-in- 
the-world  type  of  thing,  I  would  have  sus- 
pected all  kinds  of  equipment  of  an  esoteric 
kind  would  be  installed,  rather  than  the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  have  mentioned  to  us 
here.  Do  you  have  wind  tunnels?  Do  you 
test  velocities?  Have  you  got  various  types 
of  ballistic  ranges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  have  three  more 
pieces  of  equipment  that  might  interest  the 
member  for  Lakeshore.  A  scanning  electron 
microscope- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  That  might  help.  How  much 
does  it  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  give  you  the 
three  pieces  and  give  you  the  total  cost  and 
we'll  take  a  look  at  them.  If  you  want  to 
know  individually,  I'll  find  out,  but  I  don't 
know  individually.  I  am  told  that  the  total 
cost  of  these  three  pieces  of  equipment  is 
approximately  $300,000. 

The  second  one  is  a  gas  chromatograph 
mass  spectograph— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  that  is  the  one 
we  have  been  thinking  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  the  third  one  is 
a  sound  spectrograph,  for  the  measurement 
of  the  voice— inflections  and  so  on  of  the 
voice. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Radar  people;  sonar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  total  cost  is 
approximately  $300,000  for  this  type  of 
equipment. 

Mr  Lawlor:  I  would  be  vitally  interested 
in  learning  what  the  plans  for  the  forensic 
centre  are.  I  suppose  we'll  get  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  place  when  it  opens  in  June 
and  can  ask  some  questions  of  the  director 
and  others  at  that  particular  time.  But  with 
all  the  talk  I  have  come  across  here- 
printed  talk— I  am  rather  surprised  that  it  is 
so  diminutive  in  the  long  run,  that  there 
haven't  been  the  magnificent  plans  worked 
out,   such  as  the  range   and  type  of  expert 


who  would  be  engaged  and  that  you  look 
forward  to  and  envisage  engaging  once  you 
have  the  facilities  in  train. 

I  thought  you  would  be  champing  at  the 
bit  with  a  view  to  having  this  fidl  thing 
operational  and  knowing  precisely  what  it  is 
that  you  need  in  terms  of  the  best  forensic 
science  in  the  world  today— largely,  I  sus- 
pect, garnered  from  Washington  and  London 
and  with  a  little  very  apperceptive  German 
intelligence  thrown  into  the  whole  thing. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  can  abide  the  visitation  to 
the   centre  when  it  opens. 

If  anyone  else  wants  to  speak  on  2,  I  wish 
to  go  on  to  3,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anyone  on  item  2?  The 
member  for  Lakeshore  on  item  3. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Three  is  emergency  measures. 
On  the  emergency  measures,  I  think  we  ma> 
have  a  moment  of  dalliance  now  in  the 
House  and  ask  whether  the  hon.  minister  has 
poked  his  nose  into  the  bunker  up  in  Barrie 
to  save  his  skin  from  frying  when  all  tho 
rest  of  us  are  suffering  from  atomic  radia- 
tion? Have  you  been  up  there,  or  is  it  still 
operative?  Are  you  one  of  the  select  few  of 
those  among  us  who  are  worth  saving? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  He  has 
a  pass  key. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  have  never  been 
up  there.  Apparently  I  am  not  one  of  the 
chosen  few.  I  will  be  staying  down  here. 
You  and  I  will  probably  still  be  in  this 
House  debating  when  the  bomb  goes  off. 
No,  I  have  not  been  up  to  the  bunker  in 
Barrie,  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  call  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  copper  roof  may  save 
us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  not  been  in- 
vited to  attend  there,  and  perhaps  that  has 
some  hidden  meaning  for  both  the  hon. 
member  and  myself. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  the  EMO,  you  suffered 
a  severe  cutback  I  believe  around  October. 
1973,  from  the  federal  government.  Tho 
federal  government  was  doing  some  financ- 
ing. Are  they  still  contributing  one-half? 
They  were  contributing  at  that  time  $3 
million  and  cut  it  back  to  $1.5  million. 
What  was  the  rationale  for  them  doing  that? 
Have  they  lost  faith  in  the  EMO  operation? 

After  all,  it  is  a  kind  of  security  opera- 
tion with  respect  to  internal  quarrels  and 
problems   in  this   particular  province,   but   I 
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am  sure  there  are  similar  organizations 
across  the  country.  Nevertheless,  they 
thought  so  little  of  it  that  they  halved  their 
budget.  Then,  at  page  3  of  Kerr's  state- 
ment, he  makes  mention  of  a  study:  "A 
report  has  recently  been  received  by  my 
ministry  and  is  currently  being  analyzed." 

It  is  safe.  This  is  the  way  various  Solici- 
tors General  get  off  the  hook  from  one 
estimate  to  another.  The  report  is  received. 
We  wait  with  bated  breath  for  the  reception 
of  these  reports  which  we  never  receive, 
of  course.  The  answer  for  years  and  years 
is,  "We  are  waiting  imminently,  with  bated 
breath,  for  the  reception  of  the  report.  There- 
fore we  can't  answer  any  questions  for  you." 
Then,  having  received  the  report,  the  dis- 
closure is  always  that  the  answer  is  currently 
being  analyzed. 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  of  retro- 
gression is  to  make  it  almost  a  piecemeal 
analysis  of  the  same  thing.  We  never  come 
to  grips  with  any  issue.  We  never  know 
what  it's  about,  and  never  perform  our  func- 
tion. I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  us  just 
a  smidgin  more  information  tonight  than  is 
normally  your  practice.  Please  don't  tell  me 
it  is  being  analyzed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  that  it's  being  analyzed.  I  assigned  a 
piece  of  correspondence  to  your  colleague 
from,  I  believe,  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel) 
today.  He  made  an  inquiry  on  this  par- 
ticular subject,  and  I  was  hoping  he'd  be 
in  the  House  tonight  so  I  could  hand  him 
the  letter  which  I  have  here  with  me.  The 
federal  government  has  withdrawn,  or  is 
withdrawing,  its  funding  of  the  EMO  pro- 
gramme at  the  end  of  fiscal  1975,  and  the 
province  is  withdrawing  its  support  at  the 
end  of  calendar  1975.  I  believe  the  fimding, 
and  I  stand  to  be  corrected,  provided  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  been  about  $1.5  million  or 
something  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  was  designed  initi- 
ally, as  the  hon.  member  knows,  primarily 
for  purposes  of  wartime  and  and  peacetime 
calamity.  I  am  sure  if  there  was  something  of 
that  nature  in  terms  of  a  war  situation,  alter- 
native programmes  would  have  to  be  invoked 
immediately  for  very  obvious  reasons.  It  has 
been  in  effect,  I  forget,  since  1961  or  perhaps 
even  eariier  than  that. 

An  hon.  member:   Earlier  than  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  was  designed  to 
meet  a  particular  purpose  tliat  seemed  to 
exi;  t  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  you  are  saying,  in 
effect,  is  EMO  is  passing  out  of  existence  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
just  pick  this  up,  as  the  latest  report  I  have 
from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  department 
of  emergency  services— unfortunately,  it's  the 
1972  report— includes,  as  an  appendix,  a  letter 
from  the  then  Solicitor  General,  John  Yarem- 
ko,  Jan.  31,  1973,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
And  he  stated  in  part— this  is  your  prede- 
cessor: 

In  October,  1971,  we  issued  a  guide  to 
effect  effective  plarming  for  peacetime 
emergencies  which  was  produced  to  assist 
all  officials  with  responsibilities  at  the 
municipal  level  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
and  procedures  to  deal  with  peacetime 
emergencies.  We  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  each  municipality  should  have 
such  a  plan  ready  to  meet  the  stress  of 
these  peacetime  emergencies  in  the  most 
effective  and  co-ordinated  way. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  see  how  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  plans  throughout  the  prov- 
ince and  how  these  preparations  have  paid 
off  in  recent  emergency  situations  such  as 
the  heavy  flooding  in  Essex  county  and  the 
large  sulphuric  acid  spill  from  a  train  wreck 
in  Pelham  tov^mship  in  the  region  of 
Niagara. 

I  would  therefore  ask  for  your  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  furthering  the 
development  of  such  plans  and  prepara- 
tions in  your  area  of  responsibility. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  you're  phasing 
out  the  emergency  measures  item  from  this 
vote  under  public  safety  programmes,  we 
should  have  a  statement  from  the  minister 
as  to  what  the  substitute  programme  is  to 
provide  for  this  area  of  public  safety.  In  the 
very  report  to  which  I  referred,  which  is 
dated  in  1973,  reference  is  made  to  the  pro- 
gramme as  follows: 

Our  department  will  place  increasing 
stress  in  dealing  with  disaster  situations 
particularly  related  to  the  environment. 
Plans  are  being  formulated  for  much 
more  direct  involvement  in  dealing  with 
damage  to  the  environment  created  by  oil 
and  chemical  spillage,  pollution  of  the  air. 
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pollution  of  our  waters  and  the  unnecess- 
ary fouling  and  injury  to  our  park  and 
waterway  system  in  the  Metropohtan 
Toronto  area. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  have  a  statement 'as  to  where  that 
particular  aspect  of  pubhc  safety  is  being 
picked  up,  if  the  emergency  measures  vote 
is  being  phased  out  of  existence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  municipalities  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue their  own  emergency  measures  pro- 
grammes if  they  see  fit.  The  decision  in 
Queen's  Park  was  made  on  a  financial  basis 
only,  in  view  of  the  decision  made  in  Ottawa 
—that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  the  funding  for 
this  particular  programme.  But  if  any  com- 
munity or  municipality  wishes  to  continue 
or  to  modify  its  EMO  programme,  it  is 
at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  unconditional  grants  to  municipalities 
can  be  utilized,  or  a  portion  of  them  can  be 
utilized,  for  this  service.  Insofar  as  what  the 
alternative  might  be  in  the  event  of  a  major 
disaster,  we  did  advise  the  public  of  this 
by  way  of  a  news  release  dated  April  9, 
1975.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
would  like  me  to  read  it  I'll  be  glad  to  do 
so  to  advise  him  as  to  how  the  public  was 
informed.  That  is,  the  lead  ministry  concept. 

Mr.  Benwick:  I  am  interested  in  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  specifically  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  whole  emergency  measures  organ- 
ization at  the  municipal  level,  now  at  the 
T-egional  level  and  at  the  county  level,  came 
from  die  top.  It  came  from  the  federal 
government  through  the  directives  related  to 
national  defence.  It  came  through  the  pro- 
vincial government  as  part  of  the  method  by 
which  this  whole  programme  was  imple- 
mented. 

I  can  understand  the  phasing  out  of  that 
part  of  the  programme  but  I  can't  understand 
if  the  immediate  emergency  response  to  en- 
vironment hazards  is  going  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  municipalities,  be  they 
regions  or  counties  or  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area.  Can  this  government  simply 
say:  "If  the  municipalities  want  to,  they  can 
carry  on  that  part  of  the  programme"? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  moment  that  you 
not  only  withdraw  your  financial  support 
along  with  the  federal  government  for  this 
type  of  public  safety  programme  that  you've 
got  to  substitute  something  else  for  it.  Other- 
wise you  should  give  a  very  clear  directive 
to  the  municipalities  that  what  your  pre- 
decessor said  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  that 


you  shirk  the  responsibility  and  shed  and 
abdicate  your  responsibility  with  respect  to 
any  overall  direction  for  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment hazards  that  your  predecessor  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  the  director  of  emer- 
gency services  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  has 
dealt  with  in  his  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  best  way  to  clarify  the  hon.  member'> 
question  is  to  read  the  advice  that  went 
forward  on  April  9,  1975,  to  the  public  and 
to  the  municipalities  in  particular: 

A  new  lead  ministry  concept  to  develop 
procedures  for  joint  action  by  Ontario 
government  ministries  during  peacetime 
emergencies  was  announced  here  today. 
This  concept  calls  for  the  development  of 
task  forces  consisting  of  senior  representa- 
tives of  various  provincial  ministries  in- 
volved in  alleviating  such  emergencies  as 
major  floods,  forest  fires,  air  crashes,  epi- 
demics and  similar  disasters. 

As  planned,  tlhe  lead  ministry  concept 
will  provide  leadership  to  cohesively  em- 
ploy all  available  resources  of  several  gov- 
enimental  bodies  in  any  large-scale  emer- 
gency to  provide  maximimi  assistance  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  allocation  of  lead 
ministries  to  IheJp  in  emergencies  will  pro- 
vide similar  services  as  those  formerly  co- 
ordinated by  the  emergency  measures 
branch.  Therefore,  it  has  been  decided  b\' 
the  cabinet  to  gradually  phase  out  the 
EMB  over  the  course  of  the  coming  year. 

The  viability  of  joint  action  by  several 
government  agencies  has  been  proven  in 
such  recent  emergencies  as  the  Grand 
River  flood  and  the  massive  forest  fires 
near  Kenora  last  sununer.  At  such  times, 
many  ministries  effectively  work  together 
to  plan  prompt,  effective  response;  evacuate 
and  care  for  local  citizens,  and  protect 
against  property  damage. 

The  concept  could  involve  virtually  any 
Ontario  government  ministry,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  emergency.  For 
instance,  in  plarming  for  emergencies  such 
as  floods  or  forest  fires,  the  lead  ministry 
would  properly  be  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  through  its  concern  with  con- 
servation authorities  and  forests.  The  Min- 
istry of  Health  woiJd  head'  up  any  neces- 
sary response  to  an  epidemic  or  other 
health  hazard  of  similar  magnitude.  Serious 
oil  or  chemical  spills  would  be  dealt  with 
imder  the  leadersihip  of  the  Ministry  of 
the    Environment    through    their    environ- 
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mental  branch  and  air  and  water  manage- 
ment branches. 

It  required,  the  provincial  government 
could  also  call  for  the  assistance  of  ap- 
propriate private  agencies  such  as  transpor- 
tation companies  or  Ontario  Hydro  and  of 
the  Canadian  armed  forces. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  the  office 
of  the  fire  marshal  and  the  chief  coroner's 
office  will  continue  to  provide  emergency 
services  through  the  Ministry  of  the  Solici- 
tor General. 

As  far  as  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Ghairman,  it  has  been  announced  that 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  will  assume 
the  role  of  the  emergency  services  depart- 
ment in  emergencies  here  in  Metro. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  marginal  acquaintance  with  emergency 
action,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  identffi- 
cation  of  the  emergency  and  the  immediate 
response  of  an  appropriate  ministry  of  gov- 
ernment leaves  a  time  lag  in  dealing  vdth  the 
emergency  that  should  not  occur. 

It's  obviously  quite  appropriate  to  say  that 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  will  deal 
with  a  forest  fire  hazard  that  may  be  threat- 
ening a  substantial  part  of  the  province.  That 
is  the  kind  of  disasters  that  has  continually 
occurred  in  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  and  before  it 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  had 
specialized  equipment  and  specialized  per- 
sons, and  it  was  natm-al  to  assume  that  it 
was  their  responsibility  and  therefore  they 
were  the  ones  who  made  the  response. 

When  you  compare  that  with  the  recent 
report  about  the  flooding  in  the  Gait  area, 
and  you  read  that  report,  you  find  that  there 
was  nobody  who  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
emergent  situation  which  took  place.  Even 
his  honour,  the  judge,  who  reported'  on  that 
matter,  had  to  use  the  kind  of  trite  expres- 
sion: "After  all,  this  was  an  act  of  God,"  so 
nobody  could  quite  be  blamed  for  not  hav- 
ing responded  quickly  and  promptly  to  the 
emergency. 

It  dtoes  seem  to  me  that  unless  the  Ministry 
of  the  Solicitor  General,  through  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission,  if  that's  the  appropriate 
agency,  provides  the  immediate  response  and 
the  direction,  you  cannot  expect  a  series  of 
diverse  ministries  to  dtecide  which  one  of 
them  has  the  immediate  response  to  make 
to  the  emergency.  It's  quite  true  over  a 
period  of  time  it  will  get  sorted  out,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  the  time  the 
emergency  is  occurring  you  cannot  allow  a 


lag   of   time   as   to  which  ministry's  respon- 
sibility it  may  happen  to  be. 

In  this  decentralization  or  dispersal  of  this 
responsibility,  the  government  appears  to  me 
to  be  abdicating  its  responsibility,  not  neces- 
sarily for  the  ultimate  designation  of  a  dif- 
ferent ministry  to  deal  with  a  particular  form 
of  emergency,  but  wdth  its  ability  to  cope 
immediately  with  that  kind  of  a  situation. 
Surely  if  we  have  a  public  safety  programme 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  and 
the  former  local  concern,  as  was  expressed 
by  your  predecessor,  of  the  kinds  of  local 
peacetime  emergencies  that  are  involved,  this 
ministry  should  take  upon  itself  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  that  kind  of  immediate 
initial  response,  rather  than  to  try  to  say  that 
somehow  or  other  it's  going  to  be  all  fanned 
out  and  the  results  are  going  to  be  quite 
appropriate. 

I  go  back  to  the  forest  fire  one.  Over  many 
years  the  government  has  been  involved  in 
and  has  immediate  responsibility  through  a 
particular  ministry  for  that  kind  of  threat.  As 
for  the  flooding  question,  to  my  mind  the 
reason  why  there  was  a  judge  appointed  was 
that  there  were  serious  questions  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  immediate  response  of  gov- 
ment  to  that  particular  threat.  It  seems  to  me 
that  somehow  or  other  you're  leaving  that 
kind  of  a  vacuum  for  the  initial  response  to 
these  emergencies  which  may  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member's  concern  is  well  founded  in  that 
he  has  pretty  much  described  how,  in  fact,  it 
will  work,  because  the  responsibility  has  been 
vested  in  this  ministry  prior  to  the  phasing 
out  of  the  programme.  It  will  continue  on 
this  same  basis  in  that  a  committee  of  cabi- 
net, chaired  by  the  Solicitor  General,  will 
make  the  decision  immediately.  The  Solicitor 
General  will  chair  that  committee  of  the 
cabinet  and  designate  the  lead  ministry. 

In  some  cases,  it  will  be  very  obvious. 
Those  will  require  no  waste  of  time.  I  don't 
think  that's  the  kind  of  thing  you're  talking 
about.  It's  those  cases  where  one  ministry 
feels  that  it's  either  its  responsibility  or 
another  ministry's  and  there  is  the  time  lag. 
The  concept  of  the  subcommittee  of  cabinet, 
chaired  by  the  Solicitor  General,  is  to  take 
care  of  that  very  point  that  you  make  men- 
tion of,  time  being  of  the  essence  as  it  is  in 
many  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want 
to  prolong  this.  I  think  these  things  are  only 
important  when  the  emergency  occurs.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  you  are  going  to  take  that 
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course,  what  you've  got  to  do  is  to  designate 
now  by  way  of  plan  the  known  types  of 
possible  hazards  which  will  occur  in  an  emer- 
gent case  in  the  province,  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  them  are  known,  at  this  time,  and 
designate  the  ministries  now  that  have  that 
prime  responsibility  and  publish  the  informa- 
tion as  to  where  the  prime  responsibility  is. 
I  think  I've  got  somewhere  a  little  booklet 
from  one  of  the  ministries  about  what  tele- 
phone numbers  various  people  can  call  across 
the  province  for  various  emergencies.  Then  I 
think  you  have  to  say  residual  ones  are  going 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  public  safety 
programme  and  therefore  the  responsibility 
of  the  Solicitor  General. 

A  little  forethought  in  planning  may  avoid 
the  kind  of  problem  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  your  phasing 
out  of  this  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Perhaps  I'm  one  of  the  members  who  have 
been  up  to  Camp  Borden  to  look  at  the 
emergency  measures  headquarters  located 
there.  I  believe  there  are  facilities  there  for 
all  the  cabinet  ministers  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  For  what  purpose  at  that  time  I'm 
not  quite  clear,  but  I  understand  that  it  was 
to  continue  the  operations  of  government, 
regardless  of  whether  there  was  any  popula- 
tion left,  after  an  atomic  fallout  or  a  bomb 
dropped  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Whom 
would  they  govern? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  don't  know  whom  they 
would  govern,  I  suppose  that  they  would  be 
governing  to  bargain  with— 

Mr.  Laughren:  With  each  other. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  With  each  other,  or  trying 
to  make  a  settlement  then  after  the  damage 
is  done. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  a  cat  fight  that  would 
be! 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  are  going  to  withdraw 
this  service  as  an  emergency  measin^es  orga- 
nization in  Ontario.  Perhaps  it's  through  the 
federal  government  and  then  the  provincial 
government  not  providing  sufficient  funds  to 
continue  with  it.  I  think  it  has  a  purpose  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  can  recall  a  time  when  I  was  vice-chair- 
man of  that  organization  in  the  county  of 
Welland.  I  recall  at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of 


Pigs— that  was  the  Cuban  crisis— the  alert  was 
sent  out  throughout  Ontario  and  perhaps 
throughout  Canada  and  throughout  the  world 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  another  world 
war.  So  it  has  a  purpose. 

My  main  concern  now  is,  if  you're  going 
to  dissolve  the  services  of  this  organization, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  existing  equip- 
ment now  located  in  a  number  of  munici- 
palities? It  can  be  listed  as  property  and 
equipment.  A  number  of  things  are  perhaps 
of  some  value. 

The  minister  also  mentioned  mutual  aid. 
This  has  always  been  in  force  in  the  region 
of  Niagara.  It  provided  a  system  of  emer- 
gency assistance  in  a  time  of  crisis  such  as 
local  fire  matters  or  other  crisis  that  may 
crop  up  at  any  moment.  Would  firemen  look 
after  that  need?  If  we  withdraw  that  serv- 
ice, in  the  case  of  a  civil  emergency  where 
do  we  look  for  assistance  if  we  don't  have 
mutual  aid  in  Ontario? 

Through  the  emergency  measures  organi- 
zation a  programme  was  there  in  case  of  any 
emergency.  You  knew  what  department  was 
to  be  in  charge.  You  had  your  health  units. 
You  had  your  medical  team  available.  A 
number  of  social  agencies  were  active  in  the 
programme  in  case  of  emergencies.  How  are 
you  going  to  continue  with  such  a  pro- 
gramme? 

There  is  still  the  possibility  of  another 
world  crisis.  I  wonder,  perhaps,  if  we  are 
not  going  to  sell  ourselves  short  by  taking 
this  action  at  both  levels  of  government. 
That  is  like  saying  there  is  no  need  for  it. 
What  becomes  of  the  alarm  system  now?  In 
almost  every  municipality  you  can  see  yellow 
sirens  located  in  four  or  five  different  loca- 
tions throughout  the  municipality.  If  I  can 
recall,  it  wasn't  too  long  ago  the  alarm  sys- 
tem actually  worked  for  the  first  time  since 
it  was  inaugurated  some  20  years  ago  by 
EMO.  What  happens  to  the  alarm  alert  sys- 
tem? Who  is  going  to  control  this  if  you 
remove  the  emergency  measures  organization 
from  that  authority?  Would  the  minister  like 
to  comment  on  those  matters  I  have  raised? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  will  be  controlled 
for  the  federal  government  by  Bell  Canada. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Who  is  going  to  look  after 
all  the  red  telephones  located  in  almost  every 
key  municipality  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  the  province  still  going 
to  be  in  partnership  with  them  on  this  pro- 
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gramme?  Are  they  going  to  be  keyed  in  on 
their  programme   at  all? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  is  going  to  get  the 
revenue  out  of  the  sales  tax  on  the  phones? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Have  you  got  a  red  phone 
in  your  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  don't  have  a  red 
phone  in  my  office.  The  federal  government 
will  continue  to  operate  this  by  itself.  It's 
continuing  on  the  same  basis  as  it  has  be- 
fore. It's  a  Bell  operation.  It's  paid  for  and 
subscribed  for  by  the  federal  government. 
That  will  continue  to  operate. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  You  are 
opting  out? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  follow  up 
on  the  member  for  Welland  South,  are  you 
saying  the  military  is  going  to  take  over  con- 
trol of  our  alarm  system,  or  did  you  say  that 
Bell  Telephone  is  going  to  sound  the  alarm? 
Who  makes  the  decision  to  push  the  button? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  you  are  talking  about 
a  war-let's  say  an  atomic  attack— that  would 
be  a  federal  responsibility. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  would  press  the 
button,  shout  the  alarm,  or  whatever  is 
done.  They  will  do  that  in  the  future  as  they 
would  have  done  in  the  past.  The  system,  as 
I  was  explaining  to  the  member  for  Wel- 
land South,  has  been  operated  by  Bell  Can- 
ada for,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  federal  govern- 
ment so  that  the  nation  could  be  alerted. 
That  system  will  continue  to  operate.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  we  play  no  role 
in  that  alarm  system  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  bunker  in  Barrie.  Does  the  phasing 
out  of  EMO  indicate  that  you  are  going  to 
turn  the  key?  Does  this  government  feel  so 
secure  they  do  not  need  a  shelter  in  order 
to  save  their  tail  sometime  if  things  get  too 
hot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  shelter  was  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government  a  number 
of  years  ago.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  stand 
to  be  corrected,  the  federal  government  some 
years  ago  decided,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
situation,  that  it  would  have  to  decentralize 
at  Ottawa,  and  the  provincial  govermnents 
would  have  to  decentralize  in  the  various 
provincial   capitals.   The   federal   government 


in  Ottawa  provided  a  site  at  Camp  BDiden, 
in  the  Barrie  area.  That  was  to  be  the  de- 
centralization point  for  the  government  here 
at  Queen's  Park.  And,  apparently— this  is  long 
before  my  being  around— in  the  event  of  a 
war  situation,  the  people  here  would  deploy 
to  that  area  in  an  attempt  to  continue  to  nm 
the  Province  of  Ontario  from  that  particular 
point. 

Now,  I  have  never  been  there.  I  am  told 
that  it  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  that  it's 
being  completely  renovated  or  torn  out,  or 
something  like  that  right  now.  So,  I  presume 
that  it  would  be  of  little  value  to  those  who 
would  use  it  at  the  present  time  if  the 
emergency  was  created. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Which  is  it- 
torn  out  or  renovated? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Did  parliamentary  assistants 
have  a  key? 

Hod.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  told  there  is  new 
radio  equipment  being  installed  at  the  present 
time. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  great. 

Mr.  Germa:  If  EMO  is  being  phased  out, 
are  you  saying  that  this  bunker  is  not  part  of 
the  EMO  structure,  that  this  will  still  function 
even  without  EMO? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Sure,  yes.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  EMO. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  3  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  won't  give  up  our  Archie 
Bunker. 

Mr.  Germa:  Another  question,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Germa:  On  another  topic,  I  was  won- 
dering about  the  equipment.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment scattered  across  the  province.  I  know 
in  my  own  particular  area  we've  put  in  three 
different  radio  communication  systems  in 
about  25  towns  in  the  past  10  years.  We  have 
trucks;  we  have  hundreds  of  blankets;  we've 
got  scores  of  tons  of  dried  rations;  we've  got 
big  pots  and  kettles,  and  a  whole  bunch  of 
things   that   I   think   should  be  looked  after. 
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Who    will    take   over   this    inventory   and   be 
responsible  now  that  the  thing  is  crumbling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  equipment  was 
initially  purchased  by  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment with  the  federal  government,  and  so 
they  have  participated  in  the  cost  of  that 
along  with  the  province.  At  the  present  time 
the  disposal  of  the  equipment  is  being  dis- 
cussed with  the  federal  emergency  measures 
establishment  so  that  a  policy  can  be  de- 
veloped and  utilized  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  the  disposal  of  the  equipment  that  the 
member  talks  about. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  just  wanted,  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  a  dialogue  for  a 
moment  with  the  acting  Solicitor  General,  so 
disposed,  about  my  own  involvement  with 
emergency  measures.  For  the  first  seven  years 
of  my  political  life  I  had  a  card  every  year 
sent  to  me  inviting  me  to  come  to  see  the 
involvement  of  EMO.  I  never  had  time  or  the 
inclination  so  to  do. 

What  happened  in  1971  was  a  really  sig- 
nificant storm  in  Lake  Huron.  It  began  on 
a  Friday  night— oh,  about  11  o'clock— and 
came  from  Michigan.  Living  close  to  the 
lake,  I  was  quite  personally  aware  of  it. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  began  to 
get  telephone  calls  from  people  who  were 
proximately  affected  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  go  out  and 
have  a  look  at  it.  And  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  disaster,  which  your  predecessors  recog- 
nized as  a  disaster. 

At  about  8  o'clock  I  began  to  phone  the 
emergency  measures  organization  man  in  my 
town,  whom  I  didn't  know  personally.  I 
couldn't  get  them  to  answer  until,  eventually, 
about  9:10  o'clock,  I  was  told  by  his  wife  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Loblaw's  with  his 
daughter. 

I  wondered  why  he  would  have  such  a 
lack  of  consideration.  I  want  you  to  know 
this,  because  this  is  the  way  it  operates.  This 
is  the  way  it  operates  in  a  small  city  where 
you  populate  your  whole  hierarchy  of  involve- 
ment with  your  Tory  hacks.  This  is  the  way 
it  operates. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You've  never  recognized  it 

yourself,  because  of  your  own- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  guess  they  are  disbanding 

it,    same    as    they    are    disbanding   the   Tory 

machine. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  —I  was  going  to  say  in- 
cestuous involvement,  but  you're  not  involved 
yourself.  But  I  phoned  him  at  9:10  and  I 
asked  if  he  might  phone  me  at  the  mayor's 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  there 
was  one  house  not  only  in  imminent  danger, 
but  the  house  was  beginning  to  fall  into  the 
lake.  I  then  went  down  to  my  own  law 
office,  because  of  some  selfish  motivation  on 
my  part,  and  my  law  office  was  being 
drowned.  It's  called  2  Ferry  Dock  Hill.  It 
was  being  drowned  by  the  water.  As  a  matter 
of  digression  and  possibly  of  no  interest  for 
you  or  my  colleagues,  we  hired  somebody  to 
take  out  the  important  files. 

Mr.   Renwick:    The    wills   box. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  wills  box,  too,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  But,  recognizing  then  a  col- 
lateral responsibility  as  an  MPP,  I  went  back 
to  my  constituency's  progress.  The  house  had 
fallen  into  the  lake  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  that  time,  had  he  re- 
turned from  Loblaw's? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Eventually,  the  mayor  came 
back  and  said,  "The  EMO  officer  is  back 
from  Loblaw's.  He  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

I  just  want  you  to  know  as  a  matter  of 
interest  that  in  my  own  personal  vituperation 
I  then  let  loose  the  next  week  on  the  EMO 
officer.  The  Samia  Observer,  a  Thomson 
newspaper,  wrote  an  editorial  the  week  after, 
which  I  think  led  to  a  very  decisive  majority 
on  my  part,  which  said,  in  effect,  that  you 
can't   play   political   games   with   EMO. 

I  think  now,  in  retrospect  if  I  may  say, 
that  it  was  rather  humorous.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  charade  really.  Nothing  but  an  op- 
portunity to  give  somebody  a  job.  If  I  might 
be  permitted  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has 
had  the  grace  over  the  years  of  indulging 
me,  so  much  of  the  minister's  portfolio  has 
that  about  it.  It  was  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing people  a  job.  I  don't  mean  to  offend,  but 
this  afternoon  I  asked  you  a  question  and 
you  got  completely  the  wrong  answer.  You 
have  to  get  up  in  the  House— and  you  will 
get  up  in  the  House,  knowing  your  particular 
integrity  of  purpose—  and  say,  "I  misled  the 
House.  I  had  the  wrong  information.  What 
I  told  the  member  for  Samia  was  wrong, 
absolutely  wrong;  without  equivocation  it 
was  wrong."  It  just  interweaves  itself  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  minister's  portfolios. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  my  col- 
leagues to  the  left,  whom  I  admire,  respect 
and  enjoy  at  times,  recognize  that  you  have 
too  much  to  do.  I  interjected  this  afternoon 
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and  perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  that.  I 
believe  that  the  minister  fundamentally  has 
the  appropriate  philosophy  to  be  a  good 
Solicitor  General.  I  believe  that  he  has  the 
appropriate  philosophy  to  be  a  good  Attorney 
General.  I  believe  that  he  has  the  fundamen- 
tal sensibility  towards  the  individual  in  the 
context  of  society  and  law  and  order  and 
justice  to  be  a  good  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  can  stop  right 
there. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  But  I  don't  believe  that 
you  can  be  everything  at  the  same  time.  I 
just  don't  believe  that.  I  just  don't  believe 
that  you  should,  for  one  moment,  permit  the 
Premier  of  Ontario  to  vest  you  with  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  third 
responsibility  is  a  responsibility  that  nobody 
has  to  claim  because  the  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  no  propulsion  of  policy  from  the 
Justice  portfolio  since  the  former  Attorney 
General  of  Ontario,  Hon.  Arthur  Wishart, 
left.  He  was  a  magnificent  individual  as  far 
as  Justice  was  concerned.  He  gave  us  a  vi- 
tality in  this  House  that  was  indescribable. 
He  made  us  recognize  that  Justice  was  a 
vital,  viable  portfolio  that  recognized  the 
current   need    of   the   people. 

I  can  recall  sitting  and  debating  with  him. 
My  colleague  from  Riverdale  this  afternoon 
mentioned,  for  example  that  great  debate 
when  we  discussed  the  question  of  the  im- 
position on  the  Ontario  Police  Commission. 
The  chairman  is  here  tonight  and  he  will  re- 
call it,  because  he  stayed  with  us  during 
that  debate  to  2:30  or  2:45  in  the  morning. 
It  was  a  very  important  debate.  It  was  an 
essential  debate.  It  was  a  philosophical  de- 
bate, which  I  liked  about  you  this  afternoon. 
You  understood  exactly  what  the  philosophy 
of  the  law  and  justice  is. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just 
talking  about  law  now;  we  are  not  talking 
about  justice.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you,  if 
I  could,  my  colleague  from  Riverdale  this 
afternoon  recalled  that  debate  about  the 
investiture  in  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
of  the  power  to  control  the  armament- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  member 
for  Sarnia  come  back  to  item  3,  please, 
emergency    measures? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  sir.  I  recall  distinctly 
that  afternoon  when  the  emergency  meas- 
ures officer  came  and  we  looked  at  the  havoc 
that  had  been  wrought  in  that  area  of  Sarnia. 


I  said  to  him:  "Sir,  what  are  we  going  to 
do?" 

He  said,  "I  don't  know,  I  haven't  got  the 
foggiest  idea." 

The  essence  of  what  I  am  talking  about  is 
that  there  are  times  when  there  are  emer- 
gencies; I  recognize  that  fully.  I  am  very 
interested  in  knowing,  for  example,  were  I 
to  be  re-elected,  what  am  I  to  do  next 
March  if,  God  forbid,  the  same  token  of 
displeasure  from  someone  descends  upon  us 
in  Sarnia?  Am  I  to  phone  you?  Or  am  I  to 
phone  the  hon.  Minister  of  the  Environment? 
Whom  am  I  to  phone?  I  would  prefer  to 
phone  you.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  I 
would  prefer  to  phone  you:  I  truly  believe 
that  you  recognize  your  obligations  in  this 
portfolio.  I  truly  believe  that  since  Arthur 
Wishart,  you  are  the  first  minister  who 
recognizes  what  is  going  on. 

What  you  have  got  to  do,  to  begin  with, 
may  I  say,  is  strip  yourself  of  the  surplus  of 
talent  that  you  have  got.  You  have  to  do  that. 
Listen,  I  must  say  that  I  can't  do  a  job  when 
you  laugh.  I  can't  do  a  job.  You  must  recog- 
nize I  try  to  be  serious  in  this  respect— that 
you  spend  too  much  money  in  administer- 
ing your  portfolio,  when  you  recognize  that 
the  function  of  your  portfolio  is  to  serve  the 
public  both  in  the  law  enforcement  end  and 
in  the  administration  of  justice  end. 

You  spend  much  too  much  money,  there 
is  no  doubt,  in  the  administration.  You  don't 
need  nearly  the  administration  you  have  got. 
You  can  do  away,  right  away,  with  the 
Provincial  Secretariat  for  Justice.  That  would 
save  millions  of  dollars  right  off  the  bat. 
You  can  turn  around  and  say  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "You  must  sit 
all  year.  No  longer  are  the  courts  something 
that  make  themselves  available  just  to  you 
but  to  the  public.  How  many  more  do  we 
need?  What  is  it  going  to  cost?"  These  are 
the  types  of  things  that  I  invite  your  con- 
sideration of,  along  with  emergency  meas- 
ures, which  you  have  now  recognized  was  a 
superfluous  thing. 

Collaterally,  I  ask  you  this:  I  ask  you  to 
respond  generally,  not  on  EMO  or  on  the 
losing  of  houses  along  the  beach  in  Sarnia, 
but  really  about  what  you  are  going  to  do 
in  the  Attorney  General's  portfolio.  I  am 
really  interested  in  this.  You  will  recall  that 
in  winding  up  the  reply  to  Her  Honour's 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  spoke  about  your 
portfolio.  You  see,  your  portfolio- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  remind  the 
member  to  get  back  to  item  3,  emergency 
measures. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes.  I  recall  very  dis- 
tinctly saying  to  that  gentleman,  at  that 
time,  "Eventually  you  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness." I  said,  "Sir,  you  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness, because  this  is  a  redundancy;  it  is  an 
anachronism;  it  has  no  place.  We  can  no 
longer  spend  public  funds  on  what  you  are 
doing,  because  you  can't  respond  to  the  pub- 
lic once  every  730  days.  You  can't  do  that, 
sir.  A  public  servant's  response  has  to  be  a 
full-time  response,  just  as  the  response  of  a 
member  of  the  House  has  to  be  a  full-time 
response."  In  effect,  in  analogizing  between 
EMO  and  the  general  responsibilities  of  this 
minister,  this  is  what  I  am  saying  to  him. 

I  am  interested  in  this  type  of  response 
from  him.  I  am  interested  in  inviting  his 
response  in  saying,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to 
do  differently.  We  are  going  to  recognize 
this  portfolio  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Solicitor  General  and  not  just  play  games 
with  the  public."  You  see,  the  public— they 
talked  this  afternoon  about  the  cost  of  polic- 
ing. I  represented  the  Samia  Police  Associa- 
tion in  1965.  Now  somebody  has  to  help 
me  with  the  British  reports  that  were  avail- 
able at  that  time  about  the  police.  This  was 
the  essence  of  my  advocacy  at  that  time.  My 
colleague  from  Lakeshore  talked  this  after- 
noon about  the  fact  that  the  police  had  a 
unique  position  in  society,  that  they  couldn't 
live  as  a  normal  human  being  can  in  the 
context  of  society,  that  they  were  always 
subject  to  these  types  of  indentures  on  the 
side.  They  were  subject  to  the  social  rami- 
fications of  the  job. 

I  talked  about  that,  and  do  you  know 
what  we  got  before  a  board  of  arbitration 
then?  I  think  it  was  a  23  per  cent  rise  that 
year.  I  remember  Judge  Fox.  Do  you  re- 
member Judge  Fox  from  London?  He  was 
the  chairman  of  the  board;  D.  Park  Jamieson, 
a  great  lawyer  from  Samia,  represented  the 
police  commission  and  I  had  the  great  op- 
portunity of  representing  the  police  associa- 
tion. We  went  up  21  per  cent  that  year,  and 
it  began  an  evolution— not  here,  but  in 
Metro  Toronto.  When  you  do  it  in  Sarnia, 
they  say  it  must  be  better  in  Metro  Toronto 
—think  of  the  responsibilities  we  have  in 
Metro  Toronto  as  compared  with  Sarnia. 

What  has  happened  with  the  police  is  that 
they  have  gotten  out  of  kilter  with  the  world. 
The  police  are  overpaid.  I  don't  subscribe 
for  one  moment  to  the  philosophy  that  you 
—oh,  I  am  sorry,  it  is  not  their  philosophy, 
it's  your  philosophy  this  afternoon— that  you 
must  have  a  higher  salary  to  attract  better 
men.  We  attract  good  men  now.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  we  are  paying  policemen   too 


much.  Arbitration  awards  have  been  incon- 
sistent vvath  their  position  in  society  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

My  colleague  from  Riverdale  is  quite  right 
about  another  thing:  the  superstructure  of 
police  forces  in  a  paramilitary  fashion  has 
created  some  officers  who  don't  qualify  for 
the  job— in  my  community,  for  example. 

Mr,  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  foi 
Sarnia,  order  just  for  a  minute.  There  an 
other  members  who  wanted  to  talk  on  this 
vote.  We  deal  with  all  this  in  vote  1503  and 
1504.  Don't  tell  me  this  is  emergency  meas- 
ures we  are  discussing  now,  because  we  arc 
not. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Then  I  apologize  to  yon. 
I  apologize,  sir.  I  want  to  say  in  closing  that 
I  appreciate  that  you  have  given  up  tht 
fagade  of  spending  money  under  emergency 
measures,  because  on  balance  we  can  ill 
afford  it.  I  think  on  balance  the  people  of 
Ontario  would  say  that  we  can  ill  afford  it. 
But  in  response  to  my  question,  would  yo" 
say  where  I  can  go  if  I  have  problems?  Do 
I  have  to  go  to  my  chief  of  police? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  tho 
member  for  Samia  made  some  very  ver\ 
interesting  observations.  Those  that  were  flat- 
tering, of  course,  I  accepted  without  equivo- 
cation. Those  which  were  critical  I  didn't 
accept  with  as  much  seriousness. 

He  made  reference  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  may  have  misled  the  House  this 
afternoon.  He  may  well  be  right  in  view  oi 
some  infonnation  which  subsequently  cani( 
to  my  attention  this  evening,  and  if  I  ha\( 
I  will  so  inform  the  House. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  am  sure  you  will,  I  am 
sure  you  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  may  well  have 
misled  the  House  tonight  inadvertently  ton. 
He  made  reference  to  the  government— which 
I  happen  to  be  part  of— hiring,  I  think  you 
described  them  as  Tory  hacks  for  EMO  per- 
sonnel. The  government  of  Ontario  at  no 
time  has  hired  such  people  as  emergent^ 
measures  individuals  in  the  various  communi- 
ties. They  were  hired  by  the  municipalities 
themselves.  So  your  observations  may  well 
be  better  directed  to  the  town  council  which 
hired  that  particular  individual  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  down 
your  way,  don't  hesitate  to  call  Queen's  Park 
switchboard  and  you'll  be  directed  imme- 
diately to  the  lead  ministry,  if  there  is  one.  If 
not,  it  will  come  directly  into  the  Ministry 
of  the  Solicitor  General. 
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In  a  lighter  vein,  I  would  like  to  ask,  did 
vou  perchance  have  the  will  of  the  home- 
owner whose  home  you  described  as  having 
fallen  into  the  lake?  If  so,  was  it  a  worth- 
while estate? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No,  I  didn't.  Unfortunately 
I  didn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  see,  all  right,  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  this  particular  vote,  as 
the  branch  is  going  to  be  phased  out  of 
existence,  how  many  jobs  are  going  to  be  dis- 
placed and  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
people  who  are  presently  holding  those  jobs? 
My  second  question  is,  would  the  minister 
explain  to  me  what  the  reference  to  transfer 
payments— municipal  projects,  $825,000— is  in 
the  standard  accounts  classification  for  this 
particular  item? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  moneys  shown  as 
to  be  paid  to  the  municipalities  are  those 
moneys  to  be  paid  phasing  out  the  pro- 
gramme—that is,  the  undertaking  of  the  prov- 
ince or  the  commitment  of  the  province  to 
carry  through  to  Dec.  31,  1975,  when  the 
provincial  financial  assistance  to  the  pro- 
gramme will  terminate.  Insofar  as  individuals 
are  concerned,  I  believe  there  are  33  provin- 
cial civil  servants  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
phasing  out  of  the  programme.  They're  being 
assigned  to  other  duties  right  now,  within  the 
government  service,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Some 
of  them  must,  through  necessity  stay  on,  in 
effect,  for  a  week  or  two  past  Dec.  31,  1975, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  being  phased 
out  over  the  next  eight  or  nine  months— 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point, 
may  I  simply  have  the  assurance  of  the  minis- 
ter that  no  person,  in  the  employ  of  this 
branch,  is  going  to  lose  his  position  or  his 
employment  or  suffer  a  stepdown  in  his  em- 
ployment because  of  the  phasing  out  or  the 
change  in  policy  of  the  government  about  this 
branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Your  hoped-for  under- 
standing is  correctly  stated,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  3  carry? 
The  hon.  member  for  Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  just  have  one  question 
of  the  minister.  Some  time  ago,  when  the 
federal   government  pulled  out   of  this  pro- 


gramme, as  I  understand  it  the  Solicitor 
General  at  that  time,  Mr.  Yaremko,  gave 
some  kind  of  guarantee  to  all  those  people 
who  were  involved  in  this  programme  that 
this  would  not  happen  at  the  provincial  level. 
Now  we  find  that  this,  in  fact,  is  happening. 
Could  I  have  an  explanation  of  that  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  federal  government 
reduced  their  programme  by  50  per  cent  and, 
at  the  time  to  which  the  member  for  Nipis- 
sing makes  reference,  the  undertaking  given 
by  my  predecessor  was  to  continue  on  for 
the  balance  of  that  year.  In  other  words,  the 
province  would  pick  up  the  50  per  cent 
reduction  that  the  federal  government  an- 
nounced on  that  occasion.  The  then  Solicitor 
General,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Yaremko, 
did  not  give  any  undertaking  to  continue  the 
programme  ad  infinitum,  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  province,  but  he  assured 
the  people  involved  in  the  EMO  programme 
that,  in  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  funding  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  province  would  continue  it  for  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  period. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral if,  in  fact,  there  is  some  other  programme 
which  will  take  the  place  of  this  programme 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  an  emergency 
situation?  In  my  area,  four  years  ago  we  had 
such  a  situation  where  the  EMO  moved  in. 
They  didn't  do  that  good  a  job  because  they 
couldn't  get  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
ministries.  That  was  really  the  biggest  prob- 
lem. But,  in  fact,  what  will  take  the  place  of 
EMO? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member  for  Riverdale  asked  this  question 
during  the  absence  of  the  member  for  Nipis- 
sing, temporarily,  from  the  House.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  send  over  the  statement  that  I  gave 
at  that  time.  It  may  be  of  assistance.  If  it 
isn't,  I  will  undertake  to  respond. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for 
Nipissing  have  any  more  questions?  Is  that  a 
satisfactory  answer? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  except 
that  as  I  read  this  I  notice  that  we  are  having 
another  task  force  set  up.  Is  that  right?  One 
more  among  100  or  150.  Really,  we  won't 
know  where  to  go  for  a  task  force.  If  we  look 
imder  "task  force"  it  might  take  us  a  week- 
and-a-half  to  find  which  one  we  should  go  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  there  is  no  task 
force  being  set  up.  The  lead  ministry  concept 
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described  in  that  news  release  hopefully  indi- 
cated to  the  public  on  April  9  this  year  and 
particularly  to  those  affiliated  with  EMO 
across  the  province,  what  the  alternative 
would  be,  namely  the  lead  ministry  concept. 

As  is  indicated  on  page  2  of  that  release, 
if,  for  example,  the  problem  or  the  emer- 
gency was  created  by  a  forest  fire,  it  would 
seem  perfectly  natural  that  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  would  carry  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  containment  of  that  fire  and 
the  reduction  of  damage  to  persons  and  to 
property.  If  it  was  an  acid  or  chemical  spill 
or  something  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  some- 
what natural  that  the  matter  would  belong 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment,  as  the  lead  ministry. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  pointed  out  in 
his  observations  that  perhaps  certain  types  of 
emergencies  could  be  formulated  or  defined 
in  advance— those  which  are  fairly  common 
and  within  the  realms  of  our  day-to-day 
understanding— and  published  in  advance.  We 
intend  to  do  that. 

For  example.  Environment  will  look  after 
contingency  plans  for  spills  of  oil  and  other 
hazardous  materials.  Health  will  deal  with 
provision  of  portable  power  and  lighting 
equipment  for  perimeter  lighting  at  emer- 
gency hospitals  and  so  on.  Health  will  also 
look  after  off-site  contingency  plans  for 
nuclear  and  heavy  water  plant  problems. 
Natural  Resources  will  look  after  fires,  floods 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  Any  others  not 
specifically  dealt  with  would  come  under  the 
responsibHity  of  the  Solicitor  General  and  the 
ministry  would  be  designated  by  a  committee 
chaired  by  the  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  second  paragraph 
says,  "This  concept  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  task  force"  and  that's  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make. 

I  went  through  one  of  these  emergency 
measures  organization  episodes  and  the  prob- 
lem was  that  there  was  no  concept  of  to- 
getherness in  the  ministries  of  this  govern- 
ment. That  really  was  the  problem. 

We  don't  need  an  EMO,  I  grant  you  that. 
We  don't  need  leadership  within  one  ministry 
but  we  need  one  person  who  is  responsible 
for  bringing  all  the  ministries  together  to 
provide  the  services  at  the  time  they  are 
needed.  I  would  like  to  know  who  that  one 
person  will  be  and  under  which  ministry  he 
will  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
why   the   order   in   council   will   designate   if 


there  is  fire  or  flood,  Natural  Resources;  if 
there  is  such  and  such.  Environment.  If  the 
emergency  doesn't  come  into  one  of  those 
categories  which  are  already  clearly  defined, 
the  Solicitor  General  will  be  seized  with  the 
responsibility  for  it. 

I  am  oversimplifying  it  but  I  think  that 
demonstrates  the  need  to  answer  the  mem- 
ber's inquiry.  This  will  be  public  knowledge; 
this  will  be  made  available.  Every  munici- 
pality, every  official  within  the  municipality 
will  be  apprised  of  this  type  of  thing,  just  as 
they  have  been  over  the  years.  You  phone 
EMO— and  your  colleague  from  Sarnia  de- 
tailed some  difficulty  he  had— and  there  Isn't 
this  lack  of  co-ordination  over  who  looks 
after  what. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  There  is,  don't  be  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
wf  are  hoping  to  overcome.  It  has  existed  in 
the  past,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  If 
we  define  what  the  role  of  the  various  min- 
istries is,  related  to  the  type  of  catastrophe 
or  emergency  we  are  talking  about,  I  don't 
know  what  else  can  be  done. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Okay.  Will  there  be  one 
person  designated  in  each  ministry  who  vsill 
have  responsibility  to  answer  to  that  central 
ministry,  whichever  one  it  is  that  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility'!' 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Who  will  that  person  be? 
Will  he  be  at  the  deputy  minister  level  or  at 
the  ministerial  level;  where  will  he  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  will  be  at  the 
deputy  minister  level  or  assistant  dteputy  min- 
ister level;  somewhere  in'  there,  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  want  to  get  into  a 
somewhat  different  approach  to  eniergenc> 
measures.  During  the  estimates  last  year,  I 
got  engaged  with  your  predecessor  in  a  dia- 
logue on  search  and  rescue  operations  in 
northern  Ontario.  There  is  an  excellent  search 
and  rescue  operation  of  volunteers  out  of  the 
city  of  Thunder  Bay.  I  am  told  there  is  an 
excellent  one  working  out  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  there  are  several  small  communities  in 
my  riding  which  have  them.  There  is  one  in 
Geraldton;    there   is   one   in   Longlac. 

They  have  been  after  me  on  numerous 
occasions  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  some  kind 
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of  commitment  from  the  Solicitor  General  to 
assist  them,  not  in  a  major  way.  All  of  their 
work  is  volunteer  and  most  of  their  effort  is 
co-ordinated  with  OPP  officers  in  the  area. 

If  somebody  is  lost  on  a  lake  or  if  there's 
extreme  danger  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
call  in  search  aircraft  from  the  armed  forces 
and  usually  they  have  to  be  called  in  from 
Trenton.  The  thing  is,  as  you  can  well  appre- 
ciate, it  involves  considerable  expense  and 
time  is  of  the  essence.  It's  really  extremely 
difficult  for  the  OPP,  without  being  on  the 
scene  and  without  having  advance  notice  of 
the  nature  of  the  emergency,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  should  phone  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  in  Trenton  and  say,  "Please 
send  up  a  helicopter  or  some  kind  of  aircraft 
to  undertake  this  search." 

The  OPP,  with  its  limited  staff,  does  an 
excellent  job  of  trying  to  co-ordinate  this  but 
there  are  certain  things  the  OPP  can't  do. 
There  are  certain  things  for  which  you  have 
to  rely  on  voluntary  help  to  do,  whether  it 
be  a  downed  aircraft,  somebody  who  went 
out  in  a  boat  and  failed  to  return  or  some- 
body who  went  hunting  and  failed  to  return. 

If  you  listen  to  the  radio  reports  in  the 
area  of  the  province  I  come  from,  I  won't 
say  there  is  hardly  a  week  but  there  is 
hardly  a  month  goes  by  when  there  isn't  a 
call  for  all  volunteers  associated  with  a  search 
and  rescue  group  to  assemble  at  OPP  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay  or  some 
such  place  like  that.  They  do  excellent  work 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  it,  but 
does  anybody  in  your  ministry  know  of  this 
work  they  do  and  would  you  be  prepared 
to  assist  them  in  specific  areas? 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  large  ainount  of 
money,  a  full-time  staff  or  anything  like  that, 
but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  equipment 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  their  operations.  Since,  as  I  say,  they  are 
volunteers  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to 
do  all  of  the  things  they  would  like  to  do 
without  some  kind  of  money.  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  lot  of  money.  I  am  talking  of,  maybe, 
a  minimal  amount. 

Your  predecessor  assured  me  he  would  look 
into  that  and  he  would  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  recommendations  or  some  kind'  of 
suggestions.  I  can  appreciate  that  probably 
>'ou  wouldn't  be  aware  of  it,  but  will  you 
undertake  to  do  that,  to  see  whether  or  not 
in  some  way  you  as  a  ministry  can  help  these 
people  who  do  such  wonderful  work  in 
■search  and  rescue  operations,  particularly  in 
the  north? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  going  to  surprise 
the  member.  I  am  going  to  say  no,  I  won't 
undertake  that  but  I  might  put  forward  an 
alternative  which  he  might  consider  with 
his  constituents  in'  northwestern  Ontario.  I 
have  taken  part  in  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  don't 
personally  favour  providing  seed  money. 

I  would  rather  see,  for  example,  that  the 
resources  of  the  province  in  terms  of,  say, 
OPP  helicopters  and/or  aircraft  from  Natural 
Resources  would  be  available  to  assist  those 
volunteers  from  flying  clubs  or  individuals 
operating  on  their  own  who  are  looking  for 
a  downed  aircraft,  for  example.  The  reason 
I  say  that  is,  if  you  provide  seed  money  and 
nobody  is  lost,  what  happens  to  the  seed 
money?  It  really  hasn't  been  utilized,  and  I 
presume  it  would  be  carried  over  to  the  next 
year;  and  if  it  wasn't  sufficient  to  caiTy  on 
the  operations  of  that  group  the  following 
year,  then  it  would  be  httle  more  than  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

Air  searches  are  extremely  expensive  and 
they  require  particular  types  of  aircraft, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and 
the  distance  between  the  point  where  the 
aircraft  took  off— or  the  helicopter,  if  it's  a 
chopper— and  where  it's  anticipated  it  came 
down.  Now,  you  may  receive  a  message  that 
the  aircraft  is  in  distress;  he  can  give  some 
approximate  location.  So  there  is  no  need  to 
have  trackers  and  everything  in  that  area 
because  you  can  pinpoint  the  area  generally 
and  you  know  where  you  are  working. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  dealing  with 
an  aircraft  that  deviates  from  its  flight  plan, 
there  may  be  thousands  of  square  miles  that 
really  have  to  be  done,  not  by  helicopters 
but  by  armed  forces  planes  flying  in  pre- 
determined patterns;  you  just  can't  go  off  in 
all  directions.  In  a  small  search  area,  you  can 
pretty  well  criss-cross  and  co-ordinate  your 
search.  In  a  large  area,  you  are  dissipating 
your  aircraft,  your  fuel  and  your  staff  on 
those  aircraft  by  flying  all  over  the  map.  It 
has  to  be  done  by  a  searchmaster  with  a 
predetermined  pattern  in  mind  for  the  types 
of  aircraft  they  are  operating. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  deal- 
ing first  with  downed  aircraft— then  there  are 
the  other  situations,  such  as  people  lost  in 
lakes  and  so  on— that  he  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  by  com- 
municating vdth  them  forthwith.  Once  they 
are  provided  with  the  information,  they  will 
have  to  then  make  an  assessment  as  to 
whether  their  own  helicopters  can  provide  a 
search  party  or  whether  they  should,  in  addi- 
tion, call  in  Natural  Resources  aircraft  and/or 
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Canaclian  Armed  Forces  aircraft.  Again,  it 
will  have  to  be  an  ad  hoc  thing  because  the 
circumstances  change. 

In  the  case  of  people  lost  on  a  lake— people 
who  have  been  canoeing,  boating  or  camping 
and  have  disappeared— that  is  something  I 
would  have  to  consider.  I  just  don't  know 
anything  about  that  type  of  operation.  I  don't 
know  how  one  goes  about  it;  whether  one 
flies  people  in  to  search  the  ground  or 
whether  one  sends  them  in  by  land.  I  just 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  so  I'll  consider 
that  part  of  it.  Perhaps  the  member  may 
advise  me  on  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Let  me  give  you  one  example. 
When  I  mention  minimal  assistance  I  am 
not  talking  about  giving  them  a  budget  and 
saying,  "Go  out  and  spend  it."  For  instance, 
in  one  particular  area  we  have  a  group  of 
divers  who  are  prepared  to  go  down  if  they 
see  an  overturned  boat  and  it's  suspected  the 
missing  person  is  underwater  some  place. 
They  will  spend  considerable  time  diving  at 
their  own  expense.  The  thing  is  they  have 
purchased  all  of  their  equipment  on  their 
own;  and  while  it  is  sort  of  a  hobby  vnth 
them,  it's  utilitarian  in  case  of  emergencies. 

All  I  am  talking  about,  for  instance,  is  a 
tank  of  oxygen  which  I  am  told  is  quite 
expensive.  If  they  spend  24  hours  or  48  hours 
looking— I  don't  know  how  much  this  tank 
of  oxygen  is,'  but  somebody  from  Long  Lac 
said,  "The  next  time  you  get  talking  about 
this  in  the  Legislature,  would  you  mind 
bringing  it  up?"  All  I  am  talking  about  is 
something  as  minimal  as  reimbursing  them  for 
a  tank  of  oxygen  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  request;  we'll  take  a  look  at 
that  part.  On  the  air  search  I  won't  make  a 
commitment  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  3  carry?  Carried. 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  item  4,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
A  year  ago,  when  we  were  discussing  these 
estimates  in  committee  with  the  Solicitor 
General,  who  is  now  in  limbo,  we  talked 
about  fire  protection  for  the  unorganized 
communities  in  the  province.  The  Solicitor 
General  made  a  very  clear  statement  or  prom- 
ise that  there  would  be  support  forthcoming 
for  the  unorganized  communities  for  fire 
assistance.  The  member  for  Thunder  Bay  re- 


minds me  that  the  Premier  did  the  same  thing 
when  he  was  up  in  Thunder  Bay. 

Now,  it  was  a  year  ago  when  the  Solicitor 
General  promised  it  and  to  this  day  we 
haven't  seen  the  legislation.  I  hope  the 
acting  Solicitor  General  realizes  we're  not 
just  talking  about  a  fire  truck  here  or  a  fire 
truck  there.  We're  talking  about  the  whole 
provision  of  fire  protection  for  small  com- 
munities. By  and  large  I'm  talking  about 
communities  that  are  unorganized  and  have 
no  municipal  council  whatsoever.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  communities  where  there  is  no  fire 
protection  at  all,  or  where  any  fire  protection, 
if  there  is  any  at  all,  is  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Of  course,  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' fire-fighting  capability  is  renowned 
in  northern  Ontario  because  of  the  reputation 
for  always  spraying  the  trees  and  letting  the 
buildings  bum.  I  think  the  people  in  those 
communities  have  suffered  for  too  long  under 
a  Tory  administration  that  has  seen  them 
suffer  from  a  poor  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, transportation,  recreation— and  fire  pro- 
tection is  the  final  blow.  We're  not  just  talk- 
ing about  the  lives  of  people  in  those  com- 
munities, we're  talking  about  the  rates  of 
insurance  that  they  pay,  we're  talking  about 
the  refusal  of  people  in  those  communitie^ 
to  fix  up  their  homes  or  to  make  their  com- 
munity a  better  place  to  live,  and  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  that  there  is  no  fire  protection 
available  for  them. 

I  think  it's  time  that  the  minister  gave 
us  a  time  frame  in  which  he  plans  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  fire  protection  for  these 
communities,  because  the  local  communit>- 
has  no  capacity  whatsoever  to  raise  taxes 
and  therefore  they  cannot  provide  the  sen- 
ice.  I  could  list  you  any  number  of  com- 
munities. Some  communities  have  held  raffles 
in  order  to  buy  an  old  fire  truck  that 
wouldn't  meet  the  regulations  of  any  level 
of  government.  They  have  had  raffles  and 
dances  to  build  a  fireball.  I  can  name  yon 
communities  that  have  a  fireball  and  no  tnick 
and  another  community  which  has  a  truck 
and  no  fireball.  You  know  what  happens  in 
the  wintertime  at  30  below  to  a  tank  truck 
that's  full  of  water. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  one  com- 
munity in  Nickel  Belt  where  they  had  a  fire 
truck  that  went  into  the  fireball  all  right,  but 
the  fireball  was  also  the  recreation  hall  and 
whenever  there  was  a  dance  or  a  bingo  meet- 
ing they  had  to  move  the  fire  truck  out  and 
the  people  would  dance  well  into  the  morn- 
ing while  the  tank  truck  froze  outside.  You 
must  understand  that  there  are  no  fire  by- 
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Irants,  because  there's  no  communal  water 
upply  in  those  communities.  I  think  that 
he  minister  should  not  go  the  copout  route 
)y  saying  that  they're  waiting  for  Bill  102— 
hat  infamous  bill  that  died  on  the  order 
)aper,  which  would  have  provided  some 
;ind  of  municipal  status  to  unorganized  com- 
nunities.  It's  not  good  enough  to  say,  "We're 
vaiting  for  that,"  because  that's  permissive 
egislation  anyway  and  a  lot  of  the  commu- 
lities  won't  form  community  councils  in 
)rder  to  be  recognized  under  that  bill. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  It's  a  lousy  bill. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  lousy  bill,  that's  right. 
Would  the  minister  tell  us  what  he  has  in 
nind,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  he  was  very  specific,  on  the  provision  of 
issistance  for  unorganized  communities  to 
|iid   them   in  fire   protection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
matter  referred  to  by  the  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  is  one  that  has  been  before  us  on  other 
occasions.  The  fire  marshal  is  preparing  to 
go  forward  with  a  pilot  project  for,  I  think 
it's  Nakina,  Minaki  and  Nestor  Falls  as  a 
first  step  to  establishing  an  overall  plan  for 
the  public  fire  protection  in  the  unorganized 
areas.  Did  Bill  102  die  on  the  order  paper? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  had  forgotten,  but 
I  remember  the  bill.  That  was  going  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  that  would  permit  certain 
things  to  occur  and,  in  the  absence  of  that 
bill  going  onward  or  forward,  then  it  is 
somewhat  incumbent,  I  would  suggest,  on 
the  fire  marshal's  branch  to  develop  an  alter- 
nate plan.  Because  there  are  some  277  un- 
organized communities  in  northern  Ontario, 
resources  just  wouldn't  permit  him  to  go 
ahead  with  the  whole  277  and  he  has,  in  his 
wisdom,  selected  those  three  areas  to  try  a 
pilot  project  and,  if  successful,  then  to  branch 
out  eventually,  hopefully  to  the  majority  of 
those  areas. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  said  Nakina  was  one  of 
them?  Nakina  and  Nestor  Falls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  am  sorry.  It  is 
Nestor  Falls,  Minaki,  and  I  can't  pronounce 
this,  perhaps  the  member  can  help  me;  I 
thought  it  was  Nakina— Dinorwic? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Dinorwic,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Dinorwic,  those  three 
areas.  Hopefully,  I  can  get  back  to  you  at 
the   end   of   that   pilot   project   to   see   what 


recommendations  the  fire  marshal  can  make 
to  you  through  me  as  to  the  expansion  or 
the  changing  of  the  pilot  project  that  he  has 
undertaken.  Apparently  he  has  funding  avail- 
able to  him  for  this  project. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
couple  of  things  that  bother  me  about  the 
minister's  response.  One  is  the  location  of 
those  pilot  projects,  and  perhaps  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  would  like  to  comment 
when  I  finish.  Perhaps  he  could  tell  us  which 
particular  member  represents  the  riding  in 
which  those  communities  are  located. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Bernier,  in  case  you  are 
wondering. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  that's  a  fine  way  to 
play  politics  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Mr. 
Minister.  Also  I  would  like  to  know  why 
there  are  no  communities  in  northeastern 
Ontario  represented.  Further,  since  this  is  the 
same  kind  of  reply  we  received  a  year  ago 
almost  word  for  word,  why  do  you  not  set 
yourself  a  goal  of  providing  fire  protection, 
not  for  all  277  if  you  think  that's  too  much  at 
one  gulp,  but  at  least  for  all  unorganized 
communities  over  a  certain  population,  where 
you  have  a  significant  population  to  protect? 

There  is  a  greater  danger  of  fire,  I  would 
think,  according  to  the  size  of  the  community 
and  surely  it's  incumbent  upon  you  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  assistance  or  protection  in 
those  communities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
government  discriminates  against  those  com- 
munities. It  prevents  them  even  from  buying 
used  equipment. 

There  is  a  clearing  house  in  the  United 
States— I  believe  it's  Chicago,  although  I  am 
not  sure  of  that— that  sells  used  fire  trucks, 
and  an  unorganized  community,  through  per- 
haps a  community  council  or  through  a 
volunteer  fire  department,  can  attempt  to 
purchase  one  of  those  but  will  not  receive 
permission.  I  think  it  is  the  fire  marshal's 
office  that  provides  permission  to  use  them. 
So,  not  only  do  you  prevent  them  from  buy- 
ing a  piece  of  equipment,  you  don't  even 
provide  any  assistance  for  that,  so  why  don't 
you  do  at  least  some  of  those  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Regarding  the  three 
municipalities  I  have  named— I  know  where 
Minaki  is;  I  don't  know  where  the  other  two 
areas  are  located— the  fire  marshal,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  AfiFairs, 
selected  these  three  communities  because 
there  was  some  very  valid  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  Dinorwic 
his  an  estimated  resident  population  of  296 
and  a  potential  summer  population  of  over 
400.  It  is  approximately  10  square  miles  in 
area.  Minaki  has  an  estimated  resident  popu- 
lation of  275  and  a  potential  smnmer  popu- 
lation of  close  to  1,000.  It  has  two  motor 
hotels  with  accommodation  for  approximately 
300  guests  and  Minaki  Lodge,  which  is 
presently  closed  for  reservations,  as  well  as  a 
community  centre  and  a  curling  rink,  Nestor 
Falls  has  a  resident  population  of  320  and 
an  estimated  summer  population  of  850  and 
has  approximately  450  buildings. 

In  August,  1973,  the  fire  marshal  prepared 
a  study  of  fire  protection  needs  in  the  un- 
organized areas  of  northern  Ontario.  The 
study  suggested  as  a  guideline  that  there  be 
three  standards  of  protection  for  communi- 
ties of  diflFerent  population  sizes.  The  first  and 
most  cosdy,  since  it  requires  a  vehicle,  is  for 
communities  of  300  and  over;  the  second  for 
communities  of  100  to  300,  and  the  third  for 
communities  with  populations  of  less  than 
100.  It  was  felt  that  the  three  pilot-project 
communities  should  be  provided  for  within 
the  first  standard  of  protection. 

Dinorwic  and  Minaki  have  resident  popu- 
lations slightly  less  than  300  but  summer 
populations  well  in  excess  of  the  figure,  and 
Dinorwic,  with  its  large  geographical  area, 
requires  a  tank  truck  for  adequate  coverage. 
That  is  the  one  I  said  was  10  square  miles 
and,  as  with  Minaki,  has  a  large  building  in- 
vestment to  be  protected. 

I  am  advised  by  the  oflBce  of  the  fire 
marshal,  with  reference  to  the  member's 
question  about  equipment,  that  it  is  not 
economical  to  purchase  equipment  over  20 
years  of  age.  In  many  instances  the  hose  is 
simply  not  usable.  As  you  know,  a  pro- 
gramme was  developed  some  years  ago  com- 
pelling the  standardization  of  hose  sizes. 
Some  of  these  older  types  of  vehicles  have 
hose  sizes  and  couplings  that  vary  from  that 
type  of  requirement. 

If  the  member  has  any  exposure  to  obtain- 
ing parts  for  older  pieces  of  equipment- 
antique  cars  or  buying  a  wheel  for  a  Chip- 
munk aircraft  or  something— it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  those  types  of  parts.  When 
you  get  into  these  old  fire  trucks,  reels  and 
so  on,  it  is  impossible  to  service  them  in  a 
responsible  fashion  financially.  Hence,  there 
is  the  hesitation  to  recommend  the  acquisi- 
tion of  older  equipment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  could  very  well  be.  I 
don't  question  the  expertise  of  your  ofiicials 
in  that  regard.  I  am  not  terribly  impressed  by 


the  communities  you  have  given  as  an 
example  as  to  why  they  were  used  in  the 
pilot  project.  I  could  name  you  a  commun- 
ity with  only  one  entrance,  and  a  railroad 
crossing  cuts  off  that  entrance  on  occasion 
—and  there  is  no  fire  protection  for  tli.tt 
community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  would  the  hoi 
member  seriously  suggest? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  suggesting  in  a  seri- 
ous way  that  your  ministry  provide  assis- 
tance for  fire  protection  in  those  communi- 
ties. At  the  present  time  they  have  no  place 
to  turn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  How? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  don't  you  provi(l< 
assistance  to  volunteer  fire  departments  in 
those  communities?  I  am  talking  about  com- 
munities that  have  500  to  600  people.  In  th' 
summertime  the  population  goes  well  o\  ( i 
1,000,  and  yet  they  have  absolutely  ni 
protection  whatsoever.  I  don't  see  why  yon 
couldn't  provide  assistance  and  make  thcin 
eligible  for  assistance  through  the  fire  mar- 
shal's office.  I  don't  see  why  that  is  not 
possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Perhaps  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pilot  project  the  studies  ma> 
well  indicate  that  what  you  suggest  is  fea- 
ible.  I  suggest  that  before  you  can  embarl 
on  such  a  programme,  one  has  to  detennini 
a  cost  of  operating  such  a  programme;  t!i' 
number  of  bodies  required;  the  types  ot 
equipment  that  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  particular  community.  But  it 
should  not  be  done  without  a  pilot  project 
having  spearheaded  the  whole  thing.  Yon 
may  well  end  up  with  this  type  of  firt 
protection  for  the  types  of  communities  yon 
have  described  in  your  comments  here  this 
evening,  but  it  can  only  be  brought  alwiit 
if  we  can  obtain  the  iniFormation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  this.  The  minister 
has  indicated  that  the  three  municipalitie-- 
he  is  dealing  with  in  his  pilot  project  all 
have  a  year-round  population  of  between 
245  and  350,  and  summer  residents  of  up 
to  800,  900  or  1,000.  But  in  eastern  On- 
tario there  are  many  municipalities  with  a 
permanent  population  of  between  800  and 
1,000  people,  and  they  do  not  have  any  fire 
protection  whatsoever.  They  are  next  door  to 
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iiunicipalities  with  fire  protection,  but  be- 
ause  of  the  equipment  that  those  munic- 
palities  have,  they  are  not  able  to  reach 
:ny  kind  of  financial  agreement  with  them 
0  provide  protection.  That  is  the  area  that 
las  to  be  looked  at  first,  because  they  have 
arge  numbers  of  people.  There  is  fire  pro- 
ection  equipment  available,  if  it  were  the 
ight  type. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  $150,000 
innounced  by  the  Premier  last  week  in 
Thunder  Bay  to  deal  with  277  municipali- 
ies  is  just  so  much  garbage,  because  it  is 
lot  going  to  deal  with  the  situation  whatso- 


Mr.  Laughren:  All  fluff  and  no  stuff. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  What  we  need  is  about 
15  or  20  studies  across  the  whole  north  to 
deal  with  the  different  situations  from  one 
municipality  to  the  other,  to  find  out  if  we 
can  come  up  with  some  kind  of  uniform 
system  that  can  be  provided,  perhaps  on  a 
three  or  four  to  one  basis.  That  is  to  provide 
either  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  like  to  break  his  remarks  now? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  that's  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  conunittee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resrmied,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cxwnmittee 

of  the  whole   House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  we 
will  proceed  with  these  estimates  again  on 
Thursday,  and  I  have  supplied  to  the  other 
members  of  the  House  a  list  of  the  estimates 
to  be  called  for  subsequent  d'ays. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Before 
the  adjournment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just 
going  to  inquire  if  the  government  House 
leader  could  advise  us  if  there  would  be 
any  opportunity,  in  his  expectation,  to  retiurn 
to  the  budget  debate  and  when  that  might 
proceed?  Or  will  we  be  continuing  with  the 
estimates  of  both  the  Solicitor  General  and 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Clement)  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  evening  and  also  Friday 
morning  in  this  current  week? 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  comment  that  I  wanted  to  make  was  I 
would  like  to  have  an  assurance  from  the 
House  leader  that  so  long  as  these  estimates 
of  the  Justice  field  are  being  dealt  with  in 
the  House,  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  will  not  be  dealt  with 
in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  made  that  commitment  to  both  of  the 
parties.  Unfortunately,  probably  the  hon. 
member  hasn't  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
that  point.  I  certainly  will  do  that.  For  the 
House  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  I  might 
say  we  certainly  now  intend  to  proceed  with 
the  considteration  of  the  estimates  currently 
before  us  and  tlien  the  Attorney  General, 
and  I  think  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
Attorney  General,  in  his  conscientious  way, 
to  proceed  with  the  full  consideration  of  that 
area  of  estimates  and  his  desire  to  stay  in 
the  House  and  discuss  them  fully,  we'll  pro- 
ceed with  it  that  way  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  then  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  the  budget  debate,  amiably,  with  the 
other  parties  after  that. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
not  exactly  the  way  he  put  it  today.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  get  out  so  he  could  get  some^ 
thing  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjourmnent 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  HoiKC  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  business  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  Mr.  Speaker  Rowe  will  not  be  in  attend- 
ance for  the  balance  of  the  week.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  members  of  the  House  join 
me  in  extending  to  him  our  thoughts  of  deep 
sympathy  on  the  passing  of  his  mother. 

Hon,  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  members  of  the 
House  11  students  from  Leaside  High  School 
who  are  with  us  this  afternoon.  They  are 
from  grade  12  and  are  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Vickers. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  a  class  of 
grade  8  students  from  Bruce  Mines  Central 
School,  with  Mr.  G.  Christenson  in  charge.  I 
would  like  members  to  welcome  them  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  33  grade 
7  students  of  St.  Maria  Goretti  Separate 
School  in  Scarborough,  plus  the  adults  who 
came  with  them.  They  are  in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
The  hon.  Premier. 


OMBUDSMAN 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  on  March  11, 
the  government  annovmced  its  intention  to 
establish  the  office  of  Ombudsman  for  On- 
tario. 

The  concept,  which  has  a  lengthy  tradition 
in  Sweden,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
basically  sound  and  useful  protection  and  has 
been  adopted  to  fit  various  other  systems  of 
government,  including  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it.  Some  examples  are  the 
United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand,  as  well 
as  other  provinces  in  Canada. 

The  addition  of  the  office  of  Ombudsman 
will  add  a  fvurther  safeguard  to  the  rights  of 
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the  individual,  which  will  complement  the 
well-established  framework  of  existing  laws 
that  have  already  made  Ontario  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  legislation.  It  has  been 
and  still  is  the  policy  of  this  government  that 
the  best  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual lie  in  good  legislation  and  good  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  those  who  make  decisions  in  the  adminis- 
trative processes  of  government. 

In  1972,  we  celebrated  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  which  entrenches  in  law 
certain  basic  moral  principles  governing  the 
behaviour  of  individuals  to  each  other  and 
of  institutions  toward  the  individual.  In  that 
year,  the  code  was  strengthened  and  updated. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Human 
Rights  Code  remains  that  of  equal  opportunity 
in  employment,  and  the  assurance  to  every 
resident  of  Ontario  the  right  to  participate 
in  and  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  community 
without  fear  of  discrimination  as  to  his  or 
her  race,  creed,  colotir,  sex,  nationality,  an- 
cestry or  place  of  origin. 

In  1971,  this  Legislature  enacted  the  Statu- 
tory Powers  Procedure  Act,  the  Judicial  Re- 
view Procedure  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Statute  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  gave  the 
people  of  this  province  the  most  compreheri- 
sive  programme  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual rights  within  our  society  that  has  been 
enacted  by  any  jmisdiction  in  our  coimtry. 
When  these  statutes  were  proclaimed,  they 
brought  into  force  a  code  of  administrative 
law  procedure  which  was  designed  to  re- 
inforce the  rights  of  the  individual  in  rela- 
tion to  the  many  administrative  processes  of 
modern-day  government  within  the  provincial 
jurisdiction. 

As  society  and  government  increase  in 
complexity,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  num- 
ber of  complaints  vdth  regard  to  administra- 
tive matters  are  not  within  the  ambit  of  the 
earlier  legislation.  Accordingly,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
ensuring  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  this 
area,  the  office  of  Ombudsman  will  be  a 
necessary  additional  tool  to  the  already  ex- 
tensive programme  for  the  protection  of  civil 
rights  which  exists  under  the  law  of  this 
province. 
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Under  our  proposals,  as  in  all  other  parlia- 
mentary systems,  the  Ombudsman  will  not 
have  supervisory  power  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  principal  role  of  On- 
tario's Ombudsman  will  be  to  investigate 
decisions,  recommendations  >and  acts  com- 
mitted or  omitted  in  the  administration  of 
the  work  of  the  Ontario  government.  This  he 
may  do  either  in  response  to  complaints  re- 
ceived from  an  individual  or  organization  or 
on  his  own  initiative.  It  will  be  his  job  to 
recommend  •appropriate  action  to  meet  each 
situation  and  to  inform  the  complainant  of 
his  recommendations.  He  will  be  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  legislative  assembly. 

These  principles  are  basic  to  the  office  of 
ombudsman  in  most  other  jurisdictions  and 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Clement)  will, 
within  the  next  two  or  three  days,  introduce 
the  detailed  legislation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Legislature  that  at  such  time  as 
the  necessary  legislation  is  enacted  the  gov- 
ernment will  propose  for  consideration  of  this 
House  the  appointment  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens,  Mr.  Arthur  Maloney, 
QC,  as  Ontario's  first  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I 
thought  so. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  that  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  now  defined  "per- 
son" as  masculine.  Apart  from  that,  it  is  a 
good  appointment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Maloney,  who  was 
bom  in  Eganville,  Ont.,  is  from  a  family 
renowned  for  its  contribution  to  the  political 
life  of  Canada  and  Ontario.  His  father  was 
a  federal  member  of  Parliament,  and  his 
brother  and  grandfather  were  both  members 
of  this  Legislature.  An  eminent  lawyer,  Mr. 
Maloney  himself  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  for  the  Toronto-Park- 
dale  riding  from  1957  to  1962. 

Mr.  Maloney  has  been  elected  five  times 
as  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  and  is  chairman  of  the  society's  pro- 
fessional conduct  committee.  He  is  a  former 
director  of  the  Harold  King  Foundation  to 
assist  former  prisoners  or  parolees  from  penal 
institutions.  He  served  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  treatment  of  oflFenders  to  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  and  was  a 
member  of  the  province's  task  force  on  polic- 
ing  two   years   ago.   In   recent  months,   Mr. 


Maloney  undertook  a  re\'iew  of  police  com- 
plaint procedures  for  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Police  Commission,  the  report  of  which 
was  published  last  week. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  suitable  assess- 
ment of  Mr.  Maloney's  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  provincial  Ombudsman  than  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  St.  Dunstan's  University 
in  Charlottetown,  which  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
1961.  As  part  of  the  citation,  it  noted  his 
"outstanding  service  to  the  cause  of  justice 
in  Canada  .  .  .  generous  contribution  of  tal- 
ent and  time  in  the  interest  of  education  at 
all  levels  in  our  country  .  .  .  [and]  gratui- 
tous assistance  of  the  poor  at  the  tribunals  ol 
justice." 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Maloney,  who  is  a  guest  in  youi 
gallery,  sir,  on  this  occasion. 


SEAFARERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Yesterday,  the  federal  Ministei 
of  Labour,  the  hon.  John  Munro,  announcec 
that  he  has,  after  considerable  delay,  decidet 
to  order  a  federal  investigation  into  the  Sea- 
farers' International  Union.  At  the  same  timt 
he  made  a  series  of  allegations  concerning 
the  Ontario  government's  lack  of  co-operatior 
in  providing  information. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Munro  is  tryinj 
to  provide  some  explanation  for  the  length} 
period  of  inactivity  at  the  federal  level.  Mr 
Munro  is  quoted  as  saying  the  Ontario  an 
thorities  were  "strangely  unhelpful  in  provid 
ing  clarification"  of  allegations  made  con 
ceming  intimidation  and  violent  tactics  heinj 
used  within  the  Seafarers' International  Union 

I  am  rising  now  to  deny  categorically  I 
once  again,  these  unfounded  allegations.  Ouj 
history  of  co-operation  in  this  matter  i| 
lengthy  and  well  documented.  I  think  it  b€S| 
simply  to  review  now  the  recent  highlights  oj 
this  matter  as  it  pertains  to  the  Ontarii 
government's  responsibilities. 

There  are  three  points  I  would  like  t 
make  to  this  House  and  to  Mr.  Mhiik 
Firstly,  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  hav, 
always  pursued  matters  of  a  purely  crimin£J 
nature  relating  to  members  of  this  union,  a' 
is  their  clear  duty  in  the  enforcement  of  tli 
Criminal  Code. 

A  special  team  of  officers  at  a  senior  Icvi 
in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  special  sen, 
ices  division,  with  co-operation  from  tb 
Metropolitan  Toronto  PoUce  intelligenc 
branch,  and  a  special  counsel  from  the  Mir 
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istry  of  the  Attorney  General,  was  established 
precisely   to   pursue   this   matter. 

Charges  have  been  laid  and  we  have 
carried  on  actively  with  the  criminal  matters 
which  we  have  been  able  to  substantiate.  A 
preliminary  hearing  into  charges  against  two 
individuals  was  held  on  April  2  of  this 
year  and  the  accused  were  committed  for 
trial.  The  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Shulman)  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the 
Crown  at  that  hearing.  Our  investigations  are 
continuing. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  every  conceivable  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  the  federal  authorities  with  any 
information  which  could  be  useful  to  them. 

All  the  information  provided  in  this  House 
by  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  on  Nov. 
19,  1974,  was  forwarded  to  senior  federal 
officials  on  Dec.  10,  1974.  Information  re- 
lated to  charges  made  under  the  Criminal 
Code  is  in  the  public  domain  and  has  been 
freely  available  to  federal  authorities  since 
last  May.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  con- 
tinuous exchange  of  information  on  criminal 
matters  between  the  RCMP  and  the  OPP. 
Finally,  the  Ontario  Solicitor  General  con- 
ducted three  briefings  for  the  RCMP  in 
January,  1975,  as  well  as  a  briefing  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour  and  the  federal  Solicitor  General. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  hon.  John 
Munro  demanding  that  he  substantiate  his 
charges  regarding  the  alleged  lack  of  co- 
operation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  the 
view  which  we  have  held  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  if  there  is  to  be  an  inquiry, 
it  should  be  held  under  the  Canada  Labour 
Code  and  not  the  Criminal  Code. 

From  April,  1974,  when  a  particularly 
intensive  effort  was  commenced,  we  have 
been  able  to  lay  only  five  specific  charges, 
one  of  which  was  laid  by  one  of  the  victims. 
As  mentioned  in  the  Deputy  Solicitor  General 
of  Ontario's  letter  to  the  federal  Deputy 
Solicitor  General,  which  was  tabled  in  this 
House  last  December— and  I  would  point  out 
that  that  letter  was  never  respondted  to, 
other  than  by  statements  to  the  press— we 
pointed  out  these  matters  to  the  federal 
authorities. 

We  have  encountered  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  union  members  to  come  for- 
ward to  give  evidence  relating  to  acts  of 
violence  or  other  wrong-doing  in  Ontario  or 
elsewhere.  This  indicates  to  us  that  these 
members  of  the  union  sense   a   general  at- 


mosphere of  intimidation  and  reprisal  within 
the  organization. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  when  the 
member  for  High  Park  raised  the  matter  in 
the  Legislature  on  Nov.  19  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent special  debate  on  the  matter  which 
followed,  the  entire  thrust  of  the  presenta- 
tion was  that  the  cases  of  violence  alluded  to 
were  not  isolated  criminal  acts  but  were 
related  to  a  conscious  campaign  to  in- 
timidate the  membership  at  large  to  ensure 
that  they  will  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
union  executive.  A  casual  examination  of  the 
record  of  the  Canadian  press  since  this  be- 
came a  public  issue  also  makes  it  clear  that 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  general  public 
has  taken  the  matter. 

Such  a  situation  quite  clearly  does  not  fall 
within  those  matters  covered  by  the  Criminal 
Code.  It  is  a  fact  generally  known  to  the 
public,  and  certainly  known  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  Labour,  that  any  regulation  of 
this  union,  which  is  federally  chartered,  is 
beyond  provincial  jurisdiction.  The  au- 
thoritative legislation  is  the  Canada  Labour 
Code,  administered  by  the  federal  Minister 
of  Labour. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
federal  authorities,  the  Deputy  Solicitor 
General  of  Ontario,  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  10, 
invited  the  attention  of  the  federal  authorities 
to  the  specific  sections  of  the  Labour  Code 
which  empower  the  federal  authority  to  act, 
namely  sections  196  and  197.  These  sections 
provide  complete  scope  and  authority  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  federal  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
only  two  months  ago  another  federal  minister 
made  similar  allegations  concerning  Ontario's 
lack  of  co-operation  in  another  matter,  and 
when  personally  confronted  by  us  had  the 
courtesy  to  withdraw  his  remarks.  I  trust 
Mr.  Munro,  on  consideration  of  the  matter, 
will  have  the  courtesy  to  do  the  same. 

I  want  to  make  the  Province  of  Ontario's 
position  clear.  In  view  of  the  information 
which  has  been  brought  forward  in  this 
House  and  the  general  cloud  of  suspicion 
covering  the  delay  at  the  federal  level  in 
proceeding  with  this  matter,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  results  of  the  investigation 
by  the  federal  Ministry  of  Labour  should 
be  made  public. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  official  opposition. 
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OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): TJiank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Premier  a  question  further  to  his 
statement  about  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
establishing  the  oflBce  of  Ombudsman.  Assum- 
ing the  bill  goes  forward  as  exi>ected,  and 
seeing  the  rather  enthusiastic  support  on  all 
sides  tor  the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  be 
put  forward  as  the  Ombudsman  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  government,  could 
the  Premier  indicate  when  the  gentleman 
might  be  able  to  take  up  his  duties,  assum- 
ing that  the  bill  does  go  forward  as  antici- 
pated:' 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  understood  that  Mr.  Maloney  has 
certain  responsibilities  to  some  clients.  I  have 
a  feeling  there  are  three  or  four  jury  trials 
that  he  will  have  to  conclude.  It  is  his  hope 
and  ours  that  these  will  be  concluded  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
period  of  time  to  set  up  the  administrative 
structure  and  so  on.  I  think  some  aspects 
of  the  office  could  be  established  as  early 
as  July;  the  full-time  responsibilities  prob- 
ably to  commence  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 

West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is,  in  a  sense,  a  device, 
because  I  want  to  tell  the  Premier  what  a 
splendid  appointment  he  has  made,  and  put 
it  simply  that  way,  and  ask  him  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  members  of  the 
Legislature  begin  feeding  to  the  office,  effec- 
tively now,  categories  of  complaints,  areas 
which  might  be  looked  at  by  the  Ombuds- 
man in  July,  ini  a  way  which  would  allow 
us  to  begin  to  sort  out  the  process  in  ad- 
vance':' 

I  suppose  if  the  Premier  had  to  appoint 
someone  from  the  west  end  of  Toronto, 
which  he  did,  and  bad  to  eliminate  one, 
it's  just  as  well  he  took  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  overburden  the  gentleman  before  he  ac- 
tually starts  to  work.  I  told  him  I  had  two 
or  three  problems  in  a  riding  I  know  fairly 
well  that  I  might  get  to  him  tomorrow,  but 
.  I  am  going  to  wait  until  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  We'll  take 
care  of  the  major  problems. 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the   endorsation   of  the   leader  of  the  New 


Democratic  Party  for  the  proposed  nominee 
for  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview, 
a   supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  too 
salute  the  appointment  and  the  prompt  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  is  the  Premier  going 
to  produce  for  us  some  supplementary'  esti- 
mates so  that  the  department,  or  the  Om- 
budsman, or  the  parliamentary  commissioner 
will  be  able  to  carry  on?  I  would  think  there 
should  be  funds  made  available— I  don't  think 
there  are  yet— in  the  Attorney  General's 
budget.  Perhaps  they'd  come  in  as  a  sup- 
plementary estimate  and  in'  a  different  way 
than  in  the  Attorney  General's  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  be 
provided'  for  in  the  bill.  While  the  Attorney 
General  could  comment,  and  will,  when  the 
bill  is  introduced,  the  financing  of  it  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  bill,  probably  reporting 
to  the  House  through  the  Speaker  in  that 
the   Ombudsman— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  should  be  independent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  — \vill  be  a  creation  here 
of  the  Legislature,  not  through  a  particular 
ministry. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  dissimilar  to  the  Speaker. 


ONTARIO  NORTHLAND 
TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  of 
the  Premier,  who  is  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Com- 
mission at  the  present  time,  can  he  assure 
the  House  that  when  an  appointment  is  made  j 
to  fill  the  vacancy  the  appointment  will  notj 
be  from  among  the  back-bench  supporters 
of  the  government,  or  even'  the  front-ben  ' 
supporters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  wanii 
to    become    provocative    at    this    particular 
point- 
Mr.  R.   F.   Nixon:   Neither  db  I.   Can  thej 

Premier  answer  the  question?  1 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  I  would  say  to  tJK 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  can  quote  hin 
speeches  w*hen  he  talked  about  the  Ontaric| 
Northland  where  he  said  he— himself  specifiM 
cally— would  have  members  of  the  Legislature 
on  that  particular  organization.  He  has  saii 
so. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Take  a  gamble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  give 
no  such  assurance  to  the  member,  nor  do  I 
intend  to,  with  respect  to  vi'ho  will  be  acting 
chairman  of— 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  No,  the 
Premier  can't  get  away  from  playing  that 
game,  can  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation  Commission.  That  question 
should  be  properly  directed  to  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  (IMr, 
Rhodes). 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  a  cheap  form  of  patronage 
he  continues  to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission  on 
the  Legislature,  dating  from  about  a  year  ago, 
made  it  very  specific  that  no  Premier  should 
appoint  a  supporter  of  the  party  to  a  position 
such  as  that,  one  of  additional  responsibility, 
does  the  Premier  feel  satisfied  that  his  sub- 
terfuge of  appointing  his  members  to  special 
positions  as  parliamentary  assistants,  where 
they  get  special  pay,  and  then  appointing 
them  to  the  commissions,  in  fact  circumvents 
the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners? 
Has  he  checked  it  with  the  commissioners; 
or  is  he,  in  fact,  just  circumventing  the 
recommendation,  made  in  good  faith  and 
which  would  be  accepted  by  myself  and  my 
party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  report  very  carefully.  I  think  the  prin- 
ciple of  appointing  a  person  as  parliamentary 
assistant  so  that  in  terms  of  the  parliamentary 
process  he  can  be  responsible  and  also  serve 
in  another  capacity  as  a  member  of  a  board 
or  commission,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
commission's  recommendations. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  is  evading 
the  recommendations  for  his  own  purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  evading  it,  and 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  himself  said  he 
would  appoint  somebody  to  the  Ontario- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  evading  it  for  his 

own  purposes;   it  is   a  typical  political   ploy 
and  the  Premier  is  doing  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  made  so  many  promises  that  they 
will  come  back  to  haunt  him.  Don't  think  we 
won't  remember  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  the  Premier  have  any 
northern  members? 


Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  There  is 
no  one  left  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Premier  have  any 
northern  back-benchers?  He  is  running  out 
of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  tell  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  that  we  vdll  have  more. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  the  Premier  imagine  the 
member  for  Algoma  being  one? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  will  the  member  for 
Algoma  do?  Will  he  tap  the  maple  trees  on 
the  way  by? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  should  ask  the  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa). 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Has  the  mem- 
ber ever  run  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  not  mind  running  a 
railroad.  I  have  been  railroaded  enough  times 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Carltoni  East  has  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Why  doesn't 
the  Premier  appoint  Allister  Johnston? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Supplemen- 
tary: Would  the  Premier  tell  the  House  why 
it  is  he  is  referring  us  to  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  for  com- 
ment on  the  future  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, when  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  told  this  House  on 
Tuesday  the  Premier  made  those  appoint- 
ments and  he  couldn't  answer  for  the  conduct 
of  the  existing  chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  would  listen  once  before  he  asks  a 
question,  I  said  the  question  as  it  relates  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  commission  should 
be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  didn't  the  Premier  answer 
the  original  question  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East  is  going  to  ask  me  who  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission  will  be,  that  would  be 
an  appropriate  question  to  ask  of  tiie  Premier. 
I  have  said  there  will  be  an  acting  chairman 
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of  the  commission  and  that  question  should 
be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Commimications. 

Mr.  Roy:  Will  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  tell  us  who  it  will 
be? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  out  of  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  is  going  to  run  the 
railroad? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  The  commission  is 
going  to  run  the  railroad. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  commission;  then 
who  is  ruiming  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mission itself  will  be  operating  as  a  group. 
They  held  their  first  meeting  as  a  commission 
and— 

Mr.  Lewis:  What?  Who  will  take  the  chair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  acting  chairman 
will  be  selected  among  the  existing  mem- 
bers, by  the  members,  to  fill  that  vacancy 
until  such  time  as  another  chairman  is  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Breidiaupt:  It  is  a  northern  Wintario 
approach. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  then  acting  as  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  himself  until  such  time  as  they 
reach  this  collective  decision?  Is  he  simply 
going  to  have  the  railroad  run  by  a  com- 
mittee? That  might  even  be  worse  than  what 
we  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
not  acting  as  the  chairman  of  ONTC.  I  have 
said  that  the  members  of  the  commission 
themselves  will  select  one  of  their  members 
to  act  as  a  chairman  until  such  time  as  a 
chairman  is  appointed. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  a  good  appointment;  is 
the  Premier  proud  of  it? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  a  northern  Wintario 
lottery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South. 


Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  I  won- 
der if  I  can  ask  the  minister,  as  a  supple- 
mentary question:  Did  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  (Mr.  Havrot)  chair  a  meeting  of  the 
ONTC  last  night  in  New  Liskeard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know.  I  wasn't  in  New  Liskeard. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  member  for  Timiska 
ming  know  if  he  has  resigned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Ask  him;  he  is  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions if  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion last  night  chaired  by  the  former  chair- 
man? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  commission 
scheduled  in  New  Liskeard.  Who  chaired 
that  meeting  I  do  not  know,  I  was  not  in 
New  Liskeard. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ask  the  member  for  Timiska- 
ming for  heaven's  sake.  What  games  the 
minister  does  play.  Turn  around  and  ask 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  don't  know,  I  wasn't 
there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  minister  mean 
when  he  says  he  doesn't  know? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  any  more  questions?  Does  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  have  a  sup- 
plementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  Would  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  turn 
around  and  ask  the  member  for  Timiskaming 
whether  or  not  he  chaired  the  meeting— 
which  he  did— and  why  he  did  and  was  it  hi*; 
last  meeting? 

An  hon.  member:  We'll  wait  for  the  min- 
ister's reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Act  provides  for  the  minister 
to  turn  to  that  particular  member  who  held 
that  post  and  ask  him  to  answer  the  question 
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himself.    I    would    so   indicate;    and    he    may 
answer. 

Mr.  Roy:  On  a  point  of  order:  I  under- 
stand parliamentary  assistants  can't  be  asked 
questions  and  can't  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There's  no  point  of  order. 
We've  had  enough  supplementaries.  Would 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  like  to  ask  a 
new  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  no  longer  a  parliamentary 
assistant.  He's  got  no  status. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  last  supplement- 
ary on  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  whether 
the  member  for  Timiskaming  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  this  Legislature  by 
the  Premier  that  the  member  for  Timiska- 
ming was  no  longer  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Transportation  Commission,  there- 
fore I  assume  he  is  not. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Did  he 
chair  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  But  the  meeting  might 
well  have  been  irregular. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R,  F.  Nixon:  I  don't  want  to  pursue 
this  unduly  but  evidently  we  have  to  direct 
it  to  the  Premier.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  vis-a-vis  the  On- 
tario Northland  Transportation  Commission? 
Is  he  still  running  it?  Is  he  attending  meet- 
ings? What's  going  on?  Is  he  a  member  of 
the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  great  importance  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  attaches  to  this.  I  said  here  on 
Tuesday  that  with  regret  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  was  no  longer  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  R,  F.  Nixon:  Is  he  a  member  of  the 

commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thank  you. 


HALDIMAND-NORFOLK  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Can  he  ex- 
plain why  the  special  planning  committee 
established  to  oversee  the  emerging  structure 
of  the  new  city  in  Haldimand-Norfolk  is  being 
chaired  by  a  Conservative  member  from 
downtown  Toronto?  In  the  membership  of 
that  committee  why  did  the  minister  have  to 
go  outside  the  constituency  to  find  a  Con- 
servative from  a  nearby  constituency  to  sit 
on  it?  Doesn't  the  minister  feel  that  this  is 
carrying  the  arrogance  of  32  years  of  Con- 
servative government  a  bit  far?  Isn't  he 
aware  that  the  local  people  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  this  sort  of  intrusion  into  their 
planning  responsibilities? 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  very  close  to  a  dirty  trick. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  isn't  very  well  informed,  be- 
cause the  fact  that  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant is  chairing  these  meetings  is  very  much 
in  order.  We  have  had  parliamentary  assist- 
ants chairing  task  forces,  we  expect  to  do 
the  same  in  the  future,  and  I  expect  to  have 
my  parliamentary  assistant  attend  other  meet- 
ings on  my  behalf.  I  can't  be  present  at  all 
the  meetings.  So  the  input  will  be  from 
the  local  people;  the  relationship  of  the 
local  people  will  be  through  my  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  myself  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

An  hon.  member:  The  government  will 
never  leam  the  process. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Then 
the  member  for  St.  David  (Mrs.  Scrivener) 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  by  the 
Minister  of  Housing  to  be  the  chief  planner 
for  that  particular  city? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of   Intergovernmental   Affairs):   Not 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  she  has  been  made 
chairman  of  that  committee.  Is  she  acting 
in  the  minister's  place,  or  is  she  the  chair- 
man herself? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Parliament  will  never  be 
the  same  when  she  is  finished. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  they  going  to  give 
all  their  parliamentary  assistants  a  chair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Distorted. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Distorted?  That  is  the 
committee  that  is  planning  this  new  com- 
munity. You  would  think  they  didn't  have 
an  official  plan,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  would 
think  they  didn't  have  an  elected  coimcil. 
The  minister  is  putting  all  the  power  right 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  member 
like  to  give  the  minister  an  opportunity  to 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words,  I  might  be 
able  to  explain  the  situation  a  bit  more  fully. 

The  parliamentary  assistant  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  until  such  time  as  we  have  a 
board  of  directors  in  place  to  carry  out  the 
implementation  of  a  plan  for  the  new  city.  In 
the  meantime  we  can't  stop.  We  must  have 
planning  taking  place  today,  tomorrow  and 
next  week,  and  there  must  be  continuity  of 
development  of  the  lands  in  question.  If 
there  were  any  time  wasted,  I  would  say  that 
would  be  cause  for  great  regret  on  our 
part. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  is  ensuring 
that  the  local  towns  will  be  expanded  to 
what  extent  they  can  be,  and  then  we'll  pro- 
vide for  the  major  portion  of  the  housing 
that's  needed  in  the  new  city  through  a 
board  of  directors  I  expect,  and  at  that  time 
it  will  be  the  problem  of  the  government 
as  to  who  is  on  the  board. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister 
of  Housing  then  is  acting  on  the  policy  first 
established  by  the  former  Treasurer,  the 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  White), 
who  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  let  locally 
elected  pyeople  stand  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
plementation of  his  plan.  Is  that  correct?  In 
other  words,  the  authority  for  planning  re- 
sides with  the  minister  and  those  to  whom 
he  delegates  it  directly,  rather  than  with  the 
people  in  the  community,  who  have  an  offi- 
cial plan,  who  have  an  elected  council,  and 
who  have  local  responsibility. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  even  have  a  nice  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  to  understand 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
always  made  sure  that  the  local  people  are 
involved  in  the  planning  of  any— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  made  the 
decision  for  them.   Always  paternalistic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —operation  as  big  as  a 
new   city.  The   local   people  are  very  much 


involved.  They  are  on  the  task  force.  They 
are  on  the  planning;  they  have  their  plan- 
ning staffs  involved,  and  certainly  as  far  as 
they're   concerned,   they   are   quite   happy. 

Mr.   Roy:   Just  like   Spencerville. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  suppose  the  member  is 
not  happy  because  he  hasn't  got  the  opera- 
tion and  he  never  will  have. 

Mr.  Roy:   Tell  us  about  Spencerville. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  was  so  gentle  before  he 
became  a  minister. 


LAKE  NIPIGON  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resource.s. 
Is  he  going  to  respond  to  the  petition  of 
the  licensed  fishermen  on  Lake  Nipigon,  in 
which  they  have  asked  to  be  removed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Freshwater  Fish  Mar- 
keting Corp.  because  they  feel  that  the  prices 
offered  them  are  unfairly  low  in  comparison 
to  prices  in  Manitoba,  for  example?  Is  he 
going  to  allow  them  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  marketing  cor- 
poration or  is  he  perhaps  going  to  give  them 
better  prices? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
nleased  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  got  some 
life  in  the  riding  of  Thunder  Bay  because 
I  gather  this  came  from  their  candidate  there. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  have  got  it  in  Kenora 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Not  much.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  had  better  go  check  it.  I 
can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  present 
member  for  TTiunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)  has 
been  discussing  this  issue  with  me  for  some 
considerable  time.  In  fact,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  with  those  commercial  fishermen 
in  the  presence  of  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  to  go  over  all  aspects  of  it.  I  have  asked 
my  staff  at  Thunder  Bay  to  go  over  all  the 
details.  I  have  asked  Bill  Parks,  who  is  the 
Ontario  representative  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Freshwater  Fish  Marketing  Corp., 
to  meet  with  the  commercial  fishermen  in 
that  particular  area  to  go  over  all  the  points 
of  controversy  to  see  if  they  can  be  resolved. 
I  have  also  asked  my  staff  to  review  the  vote 
that  was  taken  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  in  the  entire  area  to  see  if  there  is 
some  way  we  can  accommodate  them.  I  will 
be  reporting  very  shortly  on  that. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
best  thinking  of  the  minister  and  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  has  evidently  not  yet  brought 
a  resolution  to  this  problem,  why  wouldn't  the 
minister  let  those  fishermen  simply  market 
their  fish  in  Manitoba  where  the  price  is 
better,  rather  than  being  forced  to  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  marketing  legis- 
lation where  their  prices  are  officially  re- 
duced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  am  siu-prised  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  aware  that  a 
special  Act  of  this  Parliament  was  passed  to 
dovetail  with  a  piece  of  federal  legislation 
putting  that  part  of  northwestern  Ontario 
into  the  federally-operated  marketing  board. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  designed  to  give 
them  better  prices,  not  lower.  They  want  the 
price  to  go  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  board  has  run  in 
the  red  and  caused  a  real  disruption  among 
the  white  commercial  fishermen  in  north- 
western Ontario,  but  brought  a  certain 
amount— and  I  think  a  great  deal— of  benefit 
to  the  remote  Indian  commercial  fishermen 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  province.  So  we 
have  to  weigh  all  sides  of  this  before  we  take 
any  positive  action. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Supple- 
mentary: Will  the  minister  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  allowdng  them  to  market  their  fish 
independently  in  the  Montreal  and  New  York 
markets  where  the  prices  are  at  least  double, 
without  the  need  of  going  through  all  of  the 
long  drawn-out  process  of  yet  another  vote? 
Has  he  looked  into  that  possibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
to  go  through  another  vote.  I  certainly  intend 
to  discuss  it  with  the  marketing  board,  but  I 
don't  think  I  can  arbitrarily  direct  or  allow  the 
commercial  fishermen  who  are  now  in  the 
marketing  board  area  to  sell  their  products 
outside  of  the  marketing  board  jurisdiction. 
I  don't  think  I  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


STATUS  OF  PHYSICALLY  DISABLED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Ombudsman  today,  let 
me  raise  with  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  one  of  the  most  vexing  areas 
which  may  come  to  his  attention  quickly. 
How  is  it  that  in  the  case  of  the  7,300  people 


in  Ontario  still  classed  as  permanently  un- 
employable, whom  the  minister  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  regard  as  physically  disabled  and 
brought  within  the  GAINS  programme,  there 
is  confusion  over  the  payment  to  the  doctors 
for  completion  of  the  forms?  How  is  it  that 
all  of  these  individuals  are  not  being  scrupu- 
lously reviewed  by  the  ministry  at  this  time? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  during  our  estimates  this 
issue  was  raised.  I  indicated  we  woxild  be 
submitting  revisions,  that  one  definition  of 
disability  would  encompass  the  two  groups, 
that  the  forms  were  being  reviewed,  and  that 
we  would  establish  in  various  areas  of  the 
province  a  review  comprising  medical  and 
social  persons  in  each  area.  The  matter  is 
under  very  active  consideration  at  this  time. 
The  matter  that  the  member  raises  about  the 
fees  is  one  of  those  that  will  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see.  The  minister  intends  to 
move  on  the  fee  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  fee  is  only  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  another  obstacle.  Can  I 
have  from  the  minister  a  sense  of  time?  Is 
he  going  to  take  a  look  at  all  7,300  cases  in 
a  systematic  and  serious  way  with  an  effort 
to  resolve  them  all  within  the  new  definition, 
and  by  what  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  have  indicated  pre- 
viously that  we  were  looking  at  this  and 
that  we  did  start— as  the  hon.  member  has 
said,  we  have  transferred  somewhere  around 
5,500.  Each  case  is  being  looked  at  individu- 
ally and,  with  the  new  definition,  certainly 
quite  a  large  number  will  be  transferred. 
But  I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  earlier,  that  they  will  not  all  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  minister  suggesting  his  ministry  is  initiat- 
ing a  review  of  all  these  people  on  its  ovvti, 
or  is  he  waiting  for  many  of  us  to  bring  to 
him  the  instances  of  difficulty?  Is  his  ministry 
in  fact  undertaking  a  review  of  every  in- 
stance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  problems.  That  matter  is  presently  being 
dealt  with  by  my  own  officials,  so  there  is  no 
need  for  the  hon.  member  or  members  to 
bring  it  to  our  attention.  We  are  definitely 
dealing  with  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthiu:):  A  supple- 
mentary: Would  the  minister  or  his  officials 
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consider  a  59-year-old  woman,  who  has  one 
12-year-old  child  and  who  has  had  a  severe 
coronary  attack  and  been  forbidden  to  work 
by  her  doctor,  to  be  disabled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  give  the  name  and  address  of  that 
person,  I  will  give  it  my  personal  attention. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  separate  or  additional 
question,  because  I  would  love  to  get  it 
resolved,  how  does  the  minister  explain  the 
continuing  emergence  of  case  after  case— 
I  have  another  half  dozen  myself— where 
apparently  his  ministry  is  not  responding  at 
all?  What  is  the  nature  of  his  ministry's  re- 
view? What  is  the  time  limit?  When  does 
it  get  done  for  these  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  been  long  enough  in  this  Legislature 
to  know  that  any  major  change  in  regulation 
does  involve  a  certain  length  of  time.  It  may 
take  up  to  two  or  three  weeks,  maybe  a 
month,  before  those  regulations  are  passed 
and  enacted. 

Mr.   Lewis:    For  the   total   review? 

Hon,  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  for  the  new  regu- 
lations. The  total  review  could  take  longer 
than  a  month;  it  could  perhaps  take  as  long 
as  two  months. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you.  That's  good 
enough.  We'll  hold  the  minister  to  that 
commitment. 


RENT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing:  Given  the  observations  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre  yesterday  in 
committee  that  rent  controls  might  well  be 
necessary  by  1976  if  there  is  no  increase  in 
apartment  or  rental  accommodation  supply, 
and  since  accommod'ation  in  the  Toronto 
area  alone  plummeted  by  78  per  cent  im  the 
first  two  months  of  1975  over  the  similar 
period  in  1974,  how  now  does  the  minister 
feel  about  the  growing  crescendo  of  Con- 
servative voices  asking  for  rent  review  and 
rent  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
NDP  knows  full  well  that  we  are  as  con- 
cerned on  this  side  of  the  House  as  he  is 
or  as  anyone  else  is. 

Mr.   Deans:    I   don't  beheve   that. 

Mr.   Cassidy:    I  don't  believe  that  either. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  The  hon. 
members    don't   believe   anything. 

Hon.    Mr.    Irvine:    We    have   always   said 
that  we  will  carefully  analyse  the  situation 
as  it  is  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):   The  go\ 
ernment  is  hung  up  on  an  ideology, 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —as  it  is  in  Canada,  as 
it   is   throughout  all   of   North  America  an 
as  it  is  throughout  Europe.  We  want  to  (.1 
termine    what    is    best    for    our    people,    not 
what  is  worst. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  exactly  the  problen 

Mr.   Lewis:    The   government   has   a   rigid 
philosophy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Whether  or  not  we  can 
accept   the   fact   that   we   have   all   the    re- 
sponsibility; I  don't  think  we  have.  I  think 
the  federal  government- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —has  something  to  deter- 
mine, and  I  expect  it  will  determine  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  controls- 
Mr.    Lawlor:    For    heaven's    sake;    this    is 
for  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:   —not  only  for  rent,  but 
perhaps  for  wages  and  prices- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:   It's  the  same  old  com- 
plaint: Pass  the  buck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  expect  that  Mr.  Turner 
in  his  budget  will  come  out  with  a  state- 
ment early  in  June  which  will  define  where 
the  federal  government  stands,  not  only  in 
regard  to  rent  controls  but  also  wage  and 
price  controls- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  If  Toronto  wants  it,  why  can't 
it  have  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.    Mr.   Irvine:    Can   the   hon.    membn 
hear  me? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  can;  but  I  can't  under- 
stand why  the  minister  is  so  intransigent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Until  such  time  as  the 
federal  government  gives  us  some  direction 
in  regard  to  inflation— inflation  is  really  the 
problem,  and  the  federal  government  ha.s 
not  dealt  with  it  up  to  this  stage- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  why  Ontario's  defi- 
cit is  bigger. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  poor  are  not  made  poorer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  doubt  that.  If  the  minister  con- 
cedes the  problem  of  inflation;  if  he  knows,  as 
he  must,  that  despite  the  fact  that  45  per 
cent  or  thereabouts  of  Ontario  are  renters, 
only  17  per  cent  of  the  shelter  stock  last  year 
was  in  the  rental  market;  if  he  sees  the  accel- 
erating crisis,  why  is  he  so  tied  by  his  rigid 
social  philosophy?  Why  can't  he  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  the  city  of  Toronto  its  appli- 
cation and  request  for  rent  control? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  will  become  flexible. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  try  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
NDP  knows  full  well  that  we  can't  separate 
one  small  portion  of  a  large  area  and  expect 
it  to  work.  There  is  absolutely  no  way,  in 
tny  opinion,  that  it  can  work- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Of  course  it  will  work. 
Mr.  Lawlor:   They  are  prepared  to  try. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —however,  I  think  it 
might  be  feasible  to  analyse  very  carefully 
what  could  happen  in  the  future.  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  hon.  member  that  we  have  daily 
considered  the  problem  of  rent  controls  and 
other  related  problems. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  about  shelter  costs 
related  to  clothes;  related  to  food?  That's 
just  as  important. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  that's  not  related  to  it 
at  all.  That  is  the  minister's  problem. 

Mr.  Levvis:   Shelter  cost,  up  50  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  All  of  these  items  are 
related  to  the  living  cost  of  the  poor  of  this 
province  and  throughout  Canada,  and  I  tlunk 
the  federal  government  has  to  take  a  stand. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  federal  government? 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  What 
about  local  autonomy? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions? 


draw  things  these  days— and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  the  plan— I  am  now  quoting: 
"Time  lost  due  to  lead  intoxication  or  any 
other  industrial  health  problem  would  be 
considtered  a  lost-time  accident."  If  you 
have  a  lost-time  accident  you  are  not  eligible 
for  the  safety  incentive  plan. 

Can  the  minister  tell  me  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  company  like  Canada  Metal,  which  has 
violated  so  many  of  its  workers'  rights  up 
until  now,  could  get  away  with  lead  intoxi- 
cation as  a  way  of  removing  them  from  a 
safety  incentive  plan?  Can  he  step  in  and 
correct  that? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  plan 
and,  no,  I  don't  know  how  they  can  get 
away  with  it.  I  will  investigate  it,  or  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  wfll.  I  think 
it  is  probably  our  responsibility  and  I'll  look 
into  it,  sir. 


CHRONIC  CARE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Social  Development: 
How  is  she  going  to  respond  to  the  very 
large  petition  she  has— I  have  a  copy  of  it 
here— from  residents  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
for  additonal  chronic  care  facilities? 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that  petition.  I  don't  have  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  she  aware  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  the  middle  of  April  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  chronic  care  facili- 
ties in  the  Niagara  Peninsula? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Really? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  She  doesn't  read  her  mail,  eh? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  well,  I  find  her  mail  most 
interesting,  so  I  urge  her  to  read  it. 
No  further  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 


CANADA  METAL  PLANT 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  if  I  may:  Is  he  aware  that  the  Can- 
ada Metal  Co.  has  a  safety  incentive  plan 
based  on  draws— everybody  has   an  urge  to 


CONSTITUTIONALITY   OF   CENSORSHIP 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General.  Could  the  At- 
torney General  advise  whether  or  not  his 
department    intends    to    appear    and    argue 
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about  the  constitutionality  of  censorship,  in 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  yesterday  granting  permission  to 
appeal  on  the  constitutional  issue,  whether 
or  not  censorship  is  a  matter  solely  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  being  a  matter  of  crim- 
inal law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  hon.  member.  I  didn't  hear  the 
first  part  of  his  question;  I  heard  the  remain- 
der. What  was  the  first  part? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  key  part  was:  Does  the 
Attorney  General  intend  to  appear  through 
counsel  when  that  matter  comes  on  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  which  side  will  he  take? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Once  the  case  has  been 
presented  I  will  supply  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  with  a  copy  of  our  brief. 

An  hon.  member:  Always  on  the  right  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It'll  be  the  right  side. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  Attorney  General  in  favour  of  provincial 
control  of  censorship  or  does  he  think  it 
should  be  a  federal  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  A  provincial  role  is  our 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South. 


NURSES'  AIDES'  APPEAL 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Has  the 
minister  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
fturther  request  by  the  12  nurses'  aides  of 
South  Centennial  Manor  in  Iroquois  Falls 
who  have  requested  that  the  government 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  provincial  court 
so  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  get  their  jobs  back  at  the  manor? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Cochrane  South  has  discussed  this 
with  me  on  several  occasions  and  has  re- 
quested that  the  ministry  should  take  on  the 
task  of  appealing  the  decision  of  the  court. 
The  decision  of  the  ministry  is,  no,  we  don't 
want  to  do  that  for  various  reasons.  We  will 
co-operate  with  the  various  applicants  if  they 
want  to  do  it  on  their  own. 


A  settlement  was  made  at  the  time  the  de- 
cision was  given  whereby  payment  for  their 
time  ofiF  was  made  to  those  who  had  been 
dismissed.  If  the  matter  is  appealed,  we  feel 
there  wall  be  more  at  risk  and  the  people 
who  were  dismissed  could  lose  more  than 
they  would  gain,  and  that's  the  basis  on 
which  we  don't  want  to  take  on  the  task  for 
them. 

There  is  also  the  other  point  that  if  we  do 
it  we  would  have  to  be  doing  it  on  a  basis 
of  law,  and  since  that  time  the  law  on  the 
matter  has  been  changed.  The  new  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act  makes  different  provisions 
than  were  in  effect  at  the  time  these  circum- 
stances arose,  so  we  would  not  be  establish- 
ing any  point  of  law  if  we  appealed  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  A  supplementary:  If  the  minis- 
ter is  not  prepared  to  launch  an  appeal,  would 
he  intercede  with  his  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  to  meet  with  the  board 
to  see  if  they  will  change  their  attitude  to- 
ward these  women,  and  when  vacancies  be- 
come available  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  hired  again  at  some  kind  of  jobs  at  that 
manor,  since  at  this  point  the  manor  refuses 
even  to  accept  an  application  for  employ- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  to  put  before 
both  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  and  the  board  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


DENTAL  CARE  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Premier,  pertaining  to  his 
statement  to  the  dentists  yesterday  that  a 
denticare  plan  would  be  just  too  expensive  in 
this  province.  Does  he  not  feel  as  Premier 
that  possibly  if  he  had  accepted  our  advice 
two  or  three  years  ago  and  brought  in  a  con- 
straint package  for  Dr.  Kinloch  to  save  $50 
million,  or  that  if  he  had  collected  the  pre- 
miums—where, as  pointed  out  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor,  $55  million  went  uncollected 
—and,  in  fact,  if  he  would  enter  more  pre- 
ventive health  programmes,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed seatbelt  legislation  and  reduction  of 
speed  limits,  he  may  well  have  had  money- 
to  enter  into  a  dental  care  programme  for 
this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say,  by  way  of  a  general  observation,  that  I 
think  this  question  should  be  directed  to  the 
Minister  of  Health. 
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Interjection  by  an  hon,  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  this  government  were 
to  have  accepted  all  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  members  opposite  this  province 
vi'ould  now  be  broke. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  government  doesn't 
have  to  accept  our  recommendations  to  do 
that. 

An  hon.  member:  They  don't  need  us  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  spent  four  times  as 
much  back  in  1971. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  How  does  he 
feel  as  Premier  of  a  province  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  in  this  country 
and  is  now  a  second-class  province,  where  a 
number  of  other  provinces  do,  in  fact,  have 
a  dental  care  programme? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  supplementary 

question. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  he  happy  that  all  of  this  has 

happened  under  his  administration? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  that  is  not  a  supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  right  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  right 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  said  it  is  not  a  supplemen- 
tary question. 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  only 
reply  that,  unlike  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East,  I  do  not  regard  Ontario  as  a  second- 
rate  province;  I  think  it  is  first  rate  and  the 
best  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  is  happening. 

An  hon.  member:  Number  one! 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Nine  billion 
dollars  in  debt. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  second  rate  as  a  Premier 
too;  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
Premier  not  agree  that  a  preventive  pro- 
gramme, particularly  for  children  up  to  the 
age  of  seven,  which  might  cost  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  between  $18  million  and  $20 
million,  would  be  money  well  spent  and 
should  be  a  No.  1  priority  of  his  goverimient 
so  that  this  preventive  dentistry  can  begin 
now  and  we  can  save  costs  later  on? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  question  that  should  be  properly 
directed  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  were  the  Premier's  com- 
ments. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  first-rate  province;  a  second- 
rate  Premier. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


HYDRO  BLOCK 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  put  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Health,  reminding  him  at  the  beginning,  of 
his  commitment  to  involve  local  people  in 
the  planning  process  when  he  was  comment- 
ing on  what  is  going  on  in  Haldimand- 
Norfolk.  Can  the  minister  say  what— 

Mr.  Turner:  The  member  said  "Health." 

An  hon.  member:  Housing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Turner:  There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  there  is.  I  would  say  that 
maybe  health  is  handled  better  than  housing 
in  this  province. 

What  is  the  decision  of  cabinet  on  the 
Hydro  block  housing  project  not  far  from 
here,  and  would  the  ministry  now  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  a  commitment  to  the  work- 
ing committee  there  which  has  presented  a 
plan?  Is  that  plan  now  acceptable  to  cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Which  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
making  a  statement  on  this  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  expect  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Whenever  his  day  comes 
up. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  an  issue  in  1971.  Every 
four  years  it  becomes  an  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Education 
has  an  answer  to  a  previous  question. 

PENSIONS  FOR  RETIRED  TEACHERS 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
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(Mrs.  Campbell)  asked  me  if  there  were  any 
representatives  of  the  superarmttated  teachers 
on  the  committee  that  was  meeting  with  our 
people  about  escalation  and  matters  such  as 
that,  and  I  wasn't  sure  when  I  answered  the 
question  the  other  day.  There  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  superaimuated  teachers  of  Ontario 
on  that  committee,  a  Mr.  H.  Redfem. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   member   for   Carleton 
East. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  BRANCH 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker;  to 
the  Minister  of  IVansportation  and  Com- 
munications: Accepting  the  fact  the  federal 
government  has  now  acceded  to  the  request 
of  many  provinces  in  the  telecommiuiications 
field  to  give  the  provinces  a  greater  input  in 
the  formulation  of  telecommunications  policy, 
and  accepting  the  fact  that  within  the  minis- 
ter's own  department  there  are  no  less  than 
five  sections  and/or  branches  dealing  with 
telecommunications  policy,  and  all  the  people 
in\'olved  in  that;  can  the  minister  explain  why 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  advertise  four  posi- 
tions that  will  cost  the  Treasury  more  than 
$100,000  to  fill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  what  that  particular  ad  says,  but 
I  know  there  is  an  effort  to  develop  within 
my  ministry  a  competent  staff  to  deal  with 
the  very  complicated  issues  that  come  before 
the  communications  branch.  This  branch  is 
dealing  with  such  things  as  presentations  be- 
fore the  Canadian  Transport  Commission,  and 
whatever  the  new  board  will  be,  on  rate 
cases,  intervening  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  province  when  increases  are  requested 
from  such  companies  as  Bell  Canada,  CN 
and  others.  It  takes  a  fair  amount  oi  ex- 
pertise to  deal  with  this. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  member  is  correct,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  greater  role  played  by  provinces,  and 
obviously  we  are  going  to  nave  to  have 
adequate  staff  to  handle  this  greater  role. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  saying  the  rather 
large  bureaucracy  indicated  on  page  110  of 
the  government  of  Ontario's  telephone  direc- 
tory is  not  competent  to  handle  this  problem 
and  hasn't  been  competent  in  the  past? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr,  Speaker,  they  are 
very  competent.  If  the  hon.  member  would 
take  the  time  to  read  more  than  the  phone 


book  around  this  town  he  might  find  out 
exactly  what  that  communications  branch  is 
doing. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Well  I  will  tell  the 
member,  he  is  so  incompetent  he  ought  to 
know. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  That 
member  can't  read  very  much  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  we  can  advertise 
for  a  new  chairman  for  the  railway  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Any  time. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  minister  must  have  taken 
some  nasty  pills  today. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  should  get  back 
to  his  investigating. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CRANTS  FOR 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. In  view  of  the  fact  that  summer 
job  listings  are  down  between  30  and  35 
per  cent  at  the  University  of  Toronto  place- 
ment centre  and  the  expected  contributions 
from  students  under  OSAP  calculations  are 
being  raised,  will  the  minister  consider 
allocating  additional  funds  for  supplementary 
grants  for  students  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
summer  employment? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
that  it  would  appear,  particularly  in  the 
private  sector,  that  student  summer  employ- 
ment will  be  down  this  summer.  This,  in 
effect,  will  mean  appeals  to  OSAP  in  the  fall 
because  people  haven't  been  able  to  earn 
funds  during  the  summer. 

I  can't  undertake  at  this  moment  in  time 
to  say  that  additional  funds  will  be  allocated. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  history  of  OSAP 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  hon.  member 
will  recall  that  the  budget  figure  for  1974- 
1975  was  $32.5  million  and  the  sum  actually 
expended  for  the  provincial  bursary  part  was 
about  $40  million.  So  I  would  say  that  we 
will  attempt  to  carry  out  the  commitments 
inherent  in  the  OSAP  programme. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might:  How  does  the  minister  justify, 
in  the  first  place,  raising  the  expected  con- 
tributions from  students  during  a  time  of  such 
high  unemployment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well  for  one  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  said  before,  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The   member   for  Waterloo 

North. 


REHABILITATION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC 
PATIENTS 

Mr.  E,  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Social  Development:  Would 
the  minister  inform  me  what  action  is  being 
taken  regarding  the  request  from  the  Water- 
loo regional  mental  health  association  for 
funding  for  its  expansion  budget  relating  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  psychiatric  patients 
within  the  region?  I  believe  it  has  this  re- 
quest before  die  minister  at  present. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  re- 
quest from  the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation for  some  $2.5  million  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Good:  A  supplementary:  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  minister  inform  me  whether  the 
specific  request  from  the  Waterloo  region, 
which  was  made  in  a  presentation  to  her,  is 
being  considered  separately,  apart  from 
other  rehab  programmes  by  mental  health 
associations? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  look  into  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  see  if  it's  ready  for  tabling. 
I'm  not  sure;  I  can't  tell  the  member  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:    The  member  for  Etobicoke. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  TRADESMEN 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Is  the  minister 
in  a  position  to  give  an  answer  to  the  House 
on  a  question  I  asked  some  weeks  ago  about 
the  certification  of  bricklayers  and  other 
tradesmen  from  North  York? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed  a 
letter  to  the  member  with  all  tihe  detail  on 
that  question  about  bricklayers,  either  at  the 
end  of  last  week  or  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
If  he'd  like  me  to  read  the  letter  in  the 
House  I  could— but  perhaps  he'd  check  his 
own  mail.  It's  rather  lengthy— I  think  it's 
two  or  IVt.  pages— I'd  be  delighted  to  read 
it  in  the  House  if  he  wishes  but  he  should 
have  it  by  now. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  haven't  seen  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  if  the  minister  says  he  sent  it 
I  should  be  receiving  it. 

A  supplementary  then:  Would  the  minis- 
ter look  into  having  the  $10  fee  the  various 
tradesmen  had  to  pay  before  they  took  the 
test  returned  to  those  who  failed?  I  don't 
know  what's  in  the  letter  so  I  really  don't 
know  whether  the  question  is  appropriate 
but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  minis- 
ter would  look  into  that  end  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  look 
into  it.  I  think  when  the  member  reads  that 
letter  he  will  find  that— 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur.  ^r^  Braithwaite:  Answer  my  question. 


JAMES  BAY  EDUCATION  CENTRE 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Education:  Could  the  min- 
ister tell  the  House  if  the  external  evalua- 
tion report,  I  think  it's  called,  on  the  James 
Bay  Education  Centre  by  D.  S.  Felker  is 
available  and  what  the  contents  of  the  report 
are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  means 
is  it  available,  I  have  the  report  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  in  a  position 
to  inform  the  House  of  any  of  the  contents 
of  the  report? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —certification!  is  not  re- 
quired by  us.  It  is  required,  apparently,  by 
certain  employers. 

The  question  of  the  fee  has  been,  I  sup- 
pose, looked  at  on  several  occasions.  It's 
standard  for  all  these  things;  it  certainly 
doesn't  cover  the  whole  cost  but  is  really 
a  nominal  iunount.  However,  I'll  take  a  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


CHANGES    IN    GRANT   STRUCTURE 

Mr.    Deans:    Thank    you,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
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Has  the  minister  responded  yet  to  the  city 
of  Hamilton  Board  of  Education  brief  to 
the  cabinet,  presented,  I  think,  on  April  8 
in  Hamilton,  with  regard  to  changes  in  the 
negative  grant  structure  to  allow  for  the 
sale  of  board-held  properties  to  another 
board— a  separate  school  board  in  this  in- 
stance—without imposing  the  penalties  of  the 
negative  grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It's  my  recollection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  did  reply  to  that  request. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  don't  have  a  reply. 

Hon.  Mrs,  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege,  would  you  please  direct 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  to  retimi  my  mail  to 
me;  and  in  future  to  return  it  before  he 
opens  iti* 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  second,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  lest  tliese  tender  sensibilities  be 
fluttered,  it  is  but  a  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  That's  interesting. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  get  our  copies  before  the 
ministers  get  their  originals. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River 
has  the  last  question. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
ORDER  PAPER 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the  House 
leader.  Will  the  House  leader  see  that  my 
questions  on  the  order  paper  dating  back 
to  last  May,  almost  a  year  old  now,  are 
answered;  particularly  the  one  on  the  num- 
ber of  contract  people  the  government  has 
hiredt" 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that's 
possible  I  certainly  will  supply  tihat  answer. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  short  supplementary:  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  minister  has  that  information, 
and  has  had  it  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
has  yet  to  table  it  in  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Unless  the  member 
has  more  information  than  I  have,  that  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired.  Did  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources want  the  floor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  members  of  the  Legislature  will  want  to 
join  with  me  in  welcoming  two  school  groups 
to  the  Legislature  today.  The  first  is  a  group 


of  grade  8  students,  about  25  in  total,  from 
the  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  School  in  Kenora, 
and  who  are  ably  led  by  Mr.  R.  Wiley.  They 
will  be  in  the  gallery  after  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  I  think  they  may  be  coming  in 
now. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  very  significant 
nature  is  a  large  group  of  Indian  students 
from  Sandy  Lake.  I'm  sure  my  friend,  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay,  will  recognize 
how  far  that  is  away  from  Toronto.  It's 
about  240  air  miles  directly  north  of  Kenora. 
This  particular  group  had  to  tiake  a  char- 
tered aircraft  to  Dryden,  and  thf>n  take  the 
Transair  flight  to  Toronto. 

In  this  connection  I  would  liko  to  rcco 
nize  some  guests  of  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview.  Their  school  is  the  Oak- 
dale  Jr.  High  School  in  his  particular  riding, 
which  is  playing  host  to  this  group  of  Indian 
students  from  Sandy  Lake.  I  kni)W  that 
members  would  want  to  recognize  them. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speak 
could  I  just  add  my  word  of  welcome,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  this  group  here  today, 
the  Oakdale  Jr.  High  School  in  the  riding 
of  Yorkview  is  playing  host  to  the  group 
from  Sandy  Lake.  I  would  simply  add  my 
word  of  welcome  to  the  Sandy  Lake  school 
and  also  the  representatives  from  the  Oak- 
dale  Jr.  High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Ewen  from  the  standing  private  bills 
committee  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  it  be 
permitted  to  extend  its  time  sufficiently  to 
finish  the  consideration  of  Bfll  Pr33,  an  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  presented  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  the  one  for  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


JUDICATURE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bfll. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  bill  I  have  just  introduced, 
I  would  like  to  make  mention  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  twofold. 

First,  it  is  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission 
report  on  the  administration  of  Ontario  courts 
with  respect  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Second,  it  is  to  ensure  that 
the  coimty  and  district  court  judges,  acting 
under  appointment  by  the  Governor  General 
as  local  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
jurisdiction  to  make  orders  granting  alimony 
and  the  maintenance  and  custody  of  children 
when  a  claim  for  such  relief  is  joined  with 
a  petition  for  divorce. 

In  part  three  of  its  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ontario  courts,  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  made  23  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  office  of  Master,  13 
which  require  amendments  to  the  Judicature 
Act.  With  minor  variations  resulting  from 
our  discussions  with  the  Masters,  this  bill 
implements  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  office  of  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  determine  issues 
between  the  Crown  and  private  individuals, 
a  function  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
civil  servant  status  that  Masters  now  hold. 
The  first  six  sections  of  the  bill  relate  to  the 
titles,  appointment,  tenure,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, censure  and  removal  from  office 
of  Masters.  They  ensure  judicial  independence 
equivalent  to  that  presently  enjoyed  by  pro- 
vincial court  judges  under  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act. 

Subsection  3  of  section  118  of  the  Judi- 
cature Act  was  enacted  in  1970  to  give 
divorce  jurisdiction  to  county  and  division 
court  judges  acting  under  appointment  by  the 
Governor  General  as  local  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  However,  the  section  as 
presently  worded  does  not  confer  upon  the 
local  judge  the  power  to  order  alimony  or 
the  maintenance  and  custody  of  children 
where  divorce  is  not  granted. 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  recent 
case  held  that  rule  778(a),  which  purports 
to  grant  such  power  to  the  local  judges,  ex- 
ceeds the  statutory  authority  of  section  118. 

Local  judges  have  been  exercising  this 
jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  rule  778(a),  as  it 
was  originally  intended  that  they  should. 

To  preserve  both  the  intention  behind  sec- 
tion 118  and  rule  778(a),  and  to  validate  the 
present  practice  of  the  courts,  section  7  of 
this  bill  amends  section  118  to  confer  upon 
the  local  judge  the  power  to  order  alimony 


or  the  maintenance  and  custody  of  children 
where  a  divorce  is  not  granted. 

Retroactive  legislation  is  often  objection- 
able on  the  basis  that  in  many  circumstances 
it  is  unfair.  Persons  govern  their  activities  by 
rules,  and  to  change  the  rules  after  they 
have  been  relied  upon  is  frequently  offen- 
sive to  our  sense  of  justice.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  penal  and  taxing  statutes.  In 
some  circumstances,  however,  it  is  unfair 
not  to  make  legislation  retroactive.  This  is 
true  when  many  persons  have  governed  their 
activities  by  what  was  generally  assumed  to 
be  the  law,  and  these  assumptions  prove  to 
be  incorrect. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  amendment  now 
proposed.  Subsection  2  of  section  8  will 
make  this  amendment  retroactive  to  July  1, 
1971,  the  date  when  the  divorce  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  judge  commenced.  It  will  restore 
what  was  widely  considered  to  be  the  exist- 
ing law.  A  failure  to  make  this  amendment 
retroactive  would  have  undesirable  conse- 
quences in  that  those  who  have  been  or- 
dered by  local  judges  to  pay  alimony  might 
legally  refuse  to  continue  making  such  pay- 
ments, thus  creating  grave  financial  difficul- 
ties for  women  and  children  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  these  payments. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  COURTS 
PROJECT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  enable  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Project  for  the  better  Adminis- 
tration of  Courts  in  the  Region  of  Central 
West. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bUl. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  report 
on  administration  of  Ontario  courts  was  com- 
pleted and  tabled  in  this  Legislature.  This 
bill,  the  Administration  of  Coiurts  Project 
Act,  is  to  facilitate  the  implementation  and 
testing  of  that  report's  reconmiendations  in  a 
limited  and  controlled  way. 

The  bill  enables  the  establishment  of  a 
developmental  project  in  the  central  west 
region,  which  is  comprised  of  the  counties  of 
Brant,  Dufferin  and  Wellington  and  the  judi- 
cial districts  of  Haldimand-Norfolk,  Halton, 
Hamilton- Wentworth,  Niagara  North,  Niagara 
South  and  Waterloo.  Provision  is  made  for 
central  co-ordination  of  the  administrative 
facilities  and  services  of  the  courts  in  the 
region  and  for  the  efficient  disposition  of  the 
business  of  the  courts,  subject  to  the  tradi- 
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tional  independence  of  judges  respecting 
matters  bearing  directly  on  the  adjudication 
of  matters  coming  before  them. 

A  seven-member  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  and  the 
chief  judges  of  the  county  and  provincial 
courts  or  their  respective  nominees,  two  law- 
yers engaged  in  active  practice  in  the  region 
and  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  as  chair- 
man, is  established  to  advise  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Attorney  General  on 
any  matter  concerning  the  project  and  its 
implementation  or  operation.  Because  it  is  a 
developmental  process,  the  various  legisla- 
tive adjustments  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
project  are  to  be  effected  by  regulations 
made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

A  provision  providing  for  automatic  ap- 
peal on  July  31,  1977,  is  included  in  the  bill. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

( continued ) 

On  vote  1502: 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1502,  items  2  and 
3  are  carried. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  I  was  the 
last  one  to  get  up  the  other  night.  Item  3 
was  not  carried  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3,  the  member  for 
Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  just  have  a  couple  of 
more  questions  on  this  particular  emergency 
measures  organization.  As  I  understand  it, 
at  some  time  during  the  past  year  or  so  the 
ministry  has  had  a  study  done  by  Price, 
Waterhouse  in  regard  to  EMO.  I  wonder  if 
that  study  has  been  made  public  or  if  it  will 
be  made  public. 

Secondly,  there  was  some  discussion  the 
other  night  about  the  number  of  people  that 
are  still  under  the  employ  of  EMO.  Is  there 
an  undertaking  from  the  minister  that  they 
will  receive  employment  of  a  similar  nature 
at  least  within  his  ministry  or  some  other 
ministry  of  government?  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  can  assure  me  of  that,  as  well  as 
answer  the  first  question  in  regard  to  the 
study   that   apparently   has   been   done. 


Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Acting  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral): Mr.  Chairman,  my  problem  is  that  I 
have  noted  here  that  we  completed  our  dis- 
cussions—at least  I  thought  we  had— on  that 
item,  vote  1502,  item  3. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  was  the  last  speaker 
and  the  chairman  asked  me  to  stop  because 
it  was  10:30.  So  I  said  I  would  stop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  just  trj'ing  to 
recollect.  Did  we  not  complete  the  discussion 
on  item  3? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  No,  we 
didn't. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  No,  I  don't  think  we 
passed  item  3. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry,  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  we  had.  There  was  a  re- 
port completed  for  the  internal  use  only  of 
the  ministry.  I  believe  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  (Mr.  Martel)  asked  for  a  copy— if 
this  is  the  report  you  are  talking  about,  the 
consultant's  report— to  be  made  available  to 
him.  I  wrote  him  perhaps  two  days  ago 
advising  that  we  were— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  if  I  may,  my  recollection  is  that 
we  had  completed  this  item,  because  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Laughren)  — 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —had  spoken  about  fire  pro- 
tection for  the  unorganized  municipalities, 
which  was  under  item  4,  fire  safety  services, 
and  there  had  been  a  discussion  about  that 
aspect. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  It  hadn't  been  carried. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Let  him 
ask  it. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  In  spite  of  what  the 
member  for  Riverdale  might  think,  I  was 
speaking  on  this  at  10:30  when  the  House 
stopped  the  other  night.  There  was  no  indica- 
tion from  the  Chair  at  that  time  that  the 
item  had  passed.  Maybe  it  had  passed  earl-  | 
ier,  I  don't  know,  but  I  was  in  a  dialogue 
with  the  minister  on  it  at  10:30  when  the  i 
chairman  asked  if  I  would  curtail  my  remarks 
because  it  was  10:30. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carry  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  comes 
back  to  me  now.  I  was  trying  to  remember 
where  we  had  left  off.  The  member  for 
Nipissing  and  I  had  had  a  discussion  relating 
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to  EMO  and  that  had  taken  part  of  the 
evening.  It  ended  the  other  night,  if  you 
will  recall,  when  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
did  indeed  raise  the  question  about  areas 
where  no  fire  protection  was  available.  The 
member  for  Nipissing  added  his  observations 
that  he  had  concerns  about  areas  in  his  con- 
stituency where  fire  services  were  available 
from  an  adjoining  municipality  at  a  contrac- 
ted price.  In  many  instances,  as  I  understood 
your  question,  certain  communities  did 
not  feel  that  they  could  handle  the  price 
for  fire  protection  provided  by  adjoining 
municipalities. 

That's  where  I  think  the  record  would 
indicate  that  we  terminated  the  discussions 
and  we  were  in  the  middle  of  those  when 
10:30  rolled  around. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Welcome  back,  Matt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  stand  to  be  corrected, 
but  that's  my  recollection.  You  had  the  one 
concern  and  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  had 
the  prior  concern. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  If  you  would  just  answer 
those  two  short  questions  on  the  EMO  we 
could  get  it  out  of  the  way  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  reference  to  that, 
one  of  the  two  questions  you  had  on  EMO 
was  were  people  going  to  lose  their  jobs;  the 
answer  was  no.  There  were  33;  they  were 
being  assimilated  into  other  positions,  either 
within  the  ministry  or  as  advised  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  ministry  has  been 
working  with  the  commission  for  placement 
of  these  people.  That  was  item  No.  1  on 
that  prior  item;  and  item  No.  2  was  your 
question  relating  to  the  consultant's  report 
to  the  efFect  would  it  be  made  available. 
The  answer  I  gave  to  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  was  no,  it  was  not  available.  Now 
can  I  go  on  with  the  fire?— 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  No,  just  on  that.  It  is  an 
internal  report  which  you  are  not  going  to 
make  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3  of  1502  is  carried. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  minister  one 
more  question.  I  raised  a  question  with  him 
the  other  night  and  I  don't  think  I  received 
the  answer  I  was  looking  for.  Perhaps  I  can 
tie  it  in  with  what  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East   or   Nickel    Belt   was    discussing   about 


emergency  measures  and,  in  particular,  fire 
services  in  unorganized  areas  of  northern 
Ontario. 

I  think  my  question  to  you  previous  to 
that  was  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
emergency  measures  equipment  which  is  al- 
ready located  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario?  Particularly  where  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  auxiliary  fire  pumps  which  handle 
somewhere  around  300  to  400  gallons  of 
water.  Perhaps  some  of  this  equipment  is 
still  good  equipment;  has  never  been  used. 
Could  this  not  be  made  available  to  those 
unorganized  areas  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 
This  pump  is  one  that  two  men  can  handle 
and  put  on  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck  while 
another  one  can  be  used  to  carry  the  addi- 
tional equipment  such  as  fire  hose.  They  can 
go  to  a  fire  with  it  and  provide  them  w^th 
fire  protection.  Without  having  the  enormous 
costs  of  a  fire  pumper,  this  would  provide 
services  there  until  perhaps  a  larger  piece  of 
equipment  could  move  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
again  was  asked  the  other  night.  I  believe  I 
answered  at  the  time  by  advising  the  mem- 
bers that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of 
that  equipment  was  provided  by  the  federal 
government.  At  the  present  time  a  programme 
for  the  disposal  of  it  is  being  worked  out  be- 
tween the  provincial  and  federal  governments. 
It  will  be  a  programme  of  disposing  of  those 
capital  assets  which  will  be  standardized 
across  the  entire  province. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Could  this  equipment  not 
be  made  available  to  these  communities  in 
northern  Ontario;  give  them  the  first  choice 
if  they  want  to  purchase  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cement:  Yes,  that  might  well 
be  what  they  intend  to  do  vdth  it.  Right 
now,  they  haven't  formulated  their  final  ap- 
proach to  it.  It  might  well  be  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
by  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  and  indeed 
added  to  by  your  own  colleague  from  Nipis- 
sing. 

With  reference  to  those  two  inquiries,  we 
are  really  talking  of  two  situations.  You  will 
recall  earlier,  perhaps  around  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  we  were  talking  about 
certain  moneys,  about  $150,000,  to  be  utilized 
by  the  fire  marshal  in  conducting  studies  in 
three  different  communities.  I  gave  the  rea- 
sons for  those  communities  having  been 
selected. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  situation  described  by 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  in  which  there 
is  no  fire  prevention  or  fire  service  available 
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to  a  municipality.  The  member  for  Nipissing 
deals  with  the  situation  in  which  fire  services 
are  available  to  a  municipality  from  a  neigh- 
bouring municipality  for  a  contractual  price 
which,  perhaps  for  one  reason  or  another,  is 
not  attractive  to  the  commuruty  lacking  the 
fire  protection.  Those  are  the  two  situations 
as  I  understand  them.  Hopefully,  with  the 
study  which  the  fire  marshal  plans  to  under- 
take, he  will  come  forward  with  recommenda- 
tions in  both  instances.  I  am  not  suggesting 
the  study  will  indicate  that  fire  protection 
can  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  a  full- 
time  fire  department,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  you  are  saying  that  in  your  question- 
Mr.  v.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt my  friend  but  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  is  not  a  quorum 
present,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.   Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 

rung  for  four  minutes. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  ruling  that  item  3  of  vote  1502  was 
carried  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  between  10  and 
10:15  p.m.  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt  sug- 
gested he  wished  to  speak  on  item  4  at  that 
time,  and  the  member  for  Welland  South 
has  been  asking  questions  that  I  would  sug- 
gest come  imder  item  4. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Have  you  further  questions? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last 
year,  the  minister  piloted  the  Ontario  Build- 
ing Code  through  this  House,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  municipality  that  has  adopted 
that  code  yet.  Could  he  inform  the  House  as 
to  why  there  is  a  delay  in  municipalities 
adopting  the  code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  building  code? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  the  provincial  building 
code.  That  deals  pretty  well  with  fire  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  piloted  that 
through  last  year  as  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations,  but  I  don't  know 
the  status  of  that  now.  i  remember  filing  in 
the  House— I  think  it  was  a  year  ago  Decem- 
ber—the proposed  regtdations  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  then  we  introduced  the 
legislation. 


There  have  been  exchanges  and  dialogues 
—I  am  speaking  from  memory  of  my  former 
responsibility— and  there  have  been  briefs, 
observations  and  criticisms  of  the  regulations 
offered  by  groups  who  have  various  interests 
in  the  contents  of  the  regulation.  As  I  under- 
stand it  now,  the  regulations  are  being  drafted 
in  final  form,  hopefully  for  enactment  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  You  will  re- 
call at  the  time  I  introduced  the  regulations, 
which  must  have  been  3  in.  thick,  that  they 
were  proposed  regulations  and  not,  of  course, 
the  actual  regulations.  That's  the  current 
status  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  can  recall  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  reason  I  raised  the 
matter  with  you,  is  that  it  is  a  rather  import- 
ant piece  of  legislation.  It  involves  fire  pro- 
tection, and  of  course  fire  protection  involves 
fire  prevention,  which  is  the  most  important 
thing  dealing  with  fire  matters.  But  I  can't 
recall  any  municipality  adopting  that  building 
code  as  its  oflBcial  building  code— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  don't  have  the 
choice.  They  don't  adopt  that  as  their  build- 
ing code.  That's  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  as  I  recall  the 
legislation,  there  were  certain  sections  which 
do  not  come  into  force  until  they  are  pro- 
claimed. One  of  the  sections  that  doesn't  come 
into  force  until  it  is  proclaimed  is  the  regula- 
tion-making section  of  that  particular  statute; 
and  until  the  regulations  are  in  fact  ready  to 
go,  then  they  won't  proclaim  that  section. 
When  the  regulations  are  ready  to  go  for- 
ward, they  will  proclaim  the  section  and  en- 
act the  regulations.  It  isn't  a  matter— I  make 
this  clear— it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  munic- 
ipality adopting  it;  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
municipahty  having  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Well,  what  you  are  saying 
may  be  quite  true,  that  they  have  to  accept 
it,  but  they  have  to  pass  a  bylaw  to  accept 
it.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We're  talking  about 
legislation  that  has  been  debated  in  this 
House  perhaps  a  year  ago.  They  don't  adopt 
it  by  bylaw.  There  are  sections  in  that  code 
that  cancel  out  the  bylaw-making  powers  that 
now  are  enjoyed  by  municipalities  insofar 
as  requirements  for  quality  of  construction 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  but  when  I  say  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pass  a  by-law,  I  mean 
they   have   to   appoint  the  officers   who  are 
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going  to  do  the  inspection.  And  until  they 
pass  the  bylaws  to  enforce  your  regulations, 
then  of  course  the  legislation  is  just  sitting 
there.  That's  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
the    minister's    attention. 

The  other  concern  I  have,  I  say  to  the 
minister— and  indirectly  to  the  fire  marshal, 
who  is  here  today— dfeals  with  the  fire  in- 
spection of  such  institutions  as  Children's 
Aid  Society  premises,  provincial  court  build- 
ings and  buildings  of  that  type.  I  am  just 
wondering  if  there  is  a  uniform  building 
inspection  card  or  form  for  three-  or  four- 
month  checks  on  the  buildings  themselves 
and  on  equipment  such  as  fire  extinguishers. 
This  one  sitting  back  here  has  been  inspected 
four  times  since  Jan.  1,  1975. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  to  the  minister 
is  that  I  have  a  report  here  of  the  grand  jury 
at  the  regular  sittings  of  the  general  sessions 
of  the  peace  at  Welland,  Ont.,  Monday,  May 
12,  1975,  on  the  inspection  of  the  children's 
reception  centre.  One  of  the  recommend- 
ations was: 

There  should  be  more  fire  inspection 
and  an  adequate  number  of  the  appro- 
priate fire  extinguishers.  Extinguishers 
should  be  checked  regularly  and  the  date 
recorded  and  posted. 

This  is  where  I  suggest  that  you  should 
have  a  uniform  form  for  checking  inspections. 
When  these  inspections  are  made,  you  and 
the  fire  marshal  should  get  copies  of  the 
report.  He  would  be  able  to  see  if  the  orders 
are  being  followed  out.  The  report  also 
deals  with  the  courthouse,  inspected  May 
9  and  12,  1975.  One  of  the  recommendations 
was: 

The  assumption  is  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment inspects  this  building  regularly  and 
finds  a  number  of  fire  extinguishers  satis- 
factory and  in  good  order.  Some  of  the 
check  tags  on  wall  extinguishers  show  the 
month  and  d'ay  of  the  last  inspection,  but 
not  the  year.  It  is  recommended  that  in- 
formation pertaining  to  such  inspections 
be  complete,  and  that  periodic  training 
of  the  appropriate  people  in  the  use  of 
extinguishers  be  carried  out  on  a  regular 
basis. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  they  should 
have  a  uniform  inspection  form  there  to  cata- 
logue this  data  so  that  his  department  has  a 
record,  the  fire  marshal  has  a  record,  the 
municipality  has  a  record  and  perhaps  the 
maintenance  supervisor  of  that  particular 
building  would  have  one. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  the  matters  that 
I  thought  I  would  bring  to  your  attention. 


I  raised  questions  last  year  during  the  esti- 
mates concerning  aluminum  wiring  hazards. 
Of  coui-se,  this  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee last  year  and  there  was  a  reply  from 
the  Ontario  Hydro.  Perhaps  I  should  read 
this  into  the  record. 

I  wasn't  too  satisfied  with  the  response  I 
got  in  raising  the  matter  with  Hydro  last 
year  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  fire 
hazards  in  homes.  Ontario  Hydro  issued  a 
press  release  saying  alimainuna  wiring  hazards 
were  exaggerated.  The  release  said: 

Reports  that  aluminum  wiring  used  in 
thousands  of  Canadian  homes  could  be  a 
fire  hazard  are  exaggerated,  according  to 
the  special  Ontario  Hydro  team  set  up  to 
study  this  matter,  J.  A.  Dicker,  Hydro's 
manager  of  electrical  inspection,  said  that 
although  the  team  will  continue  its  in- 
vestigations, "things  aren't  nearly  as  bad 
as  alleged  earlier."  "The  combination  of 
poor  workmanship  andl  the  use  of  improper 
wiring  devices  on  aluminum  wire  increase 
the  possibility  of  electrical  failure,"  he 
added. 

The  team's  investigation  revealed  several 
failures  involving  aluminum  wire,  but 
damage  was  generally  confined  to  the  out- 
let box  and  no  actual  fires  resulted.  "The 
number  of  reported  failures  is  very  small 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  installations," 
Dicker  said. 

The  special  team  was  set  up  after  news 
reports  several  months  ago  suggested  that 
aluminum  wiring— which  had  replaced  its 
more  costly  counterpart,  copper,  in  most 
new  homes'  circuits— was  turning  residences 
into  "time  bombs"  waiting  to  go  up  into 
smoke. 

"That  just  isn't  the  case,"  said  Dicker. 
"But  we  recommend'  strongly  that  home- 
owners keep  a  close  eye  on  the  behaviour 
of  electrical  systems,  whether  they  have 
aluminum  wiring  or  any  other  kind." 

He  said  the  Hydro  team's  interim  report 
indicates  a  general  upgrading  of  all  wiring 
systems  In  today's  homes  may  be  desirable. 
"Heavy  appliances  such  as  air  conditioners 
are  coming  into  common  use  today  and 
they  can  be  a  strain  on  the  electrical 
system,"  Dicker  added.  "A  general  im- 
provement in)  standards  might  be  a  good 
idea." 

The  team  recommended  that  anyone 
concerned  with  electrical  installations 
watch  for  warning  signs. 

Of  course,  he  tells  you  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about— it's  been  exaggerated— and  then 
he  goes  back  on  and  it  tells  you  here  that— 
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Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  Not  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  said  Hydro's  interim 
report  "indicates  a  general  upgrading  of  all 
wiring  systems  in  today's  homes  may  be 
desirable."  And  then  Hydro  said  the  re- 
ports were  "exaggerated."  The  question  is: 
Just  how  serious  is  it? 

Then  Dicker  goes  on  to  say  what  you 
should  do  before  you  go  to  sleep  at  night.  I 
am  just  adding  a  few  comments  in  here,  but 
don't  go  to  bed  at  night  until  you  check 
out  the  electrical  installation.  Hydro  says 
to  watch  for  these  warning  signs: 

Hot  or  discoloured  plates  on  switches 
or  receptacles;  unusual  odours  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  electrical  outlet;  persistent 
but  intermittent  flickering  of  lights  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

The  Hydro  team  urged  homeowners  who 
notice  any  of  these  symptoms  to  consult  a 
qualified  electrician  or  electrical  contrac- 
tor immediately. 

So  they  say  that  there  is  no  serious  problem 
here,  it  has  been  exaggerated.  Then  again 
they  warn  you  to,  before  going  to  bed,  look 
for  all  the  signs  that  you  could  wake  up  to 
a  time  bomb  with  fire  in  the  home. 

Just  how  serious  is  this  matter  of  aluminum 
electrical  wiring  in  Ontario?  Is  it  safe?  How 
much  of  a  hazard  is  it?  I  know  of  cases  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States  now 
—I  guess  it's  with  one  of  the  large  aluminum 
companies  in  the  United  States— where 
people  are  trying  to  get  a  decision  from  the 
court  on  whether  the  company  is  responsible 
for  a  number  of  fires  in  homes  through  the 
aluminum  wiring.  Just  how  much  of  a 
hazard  is  this  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 
Should  we  continue  to  use  aluminum  wiring 
if  we  have  to  try  to  sleep  through  the  night 
after  all  those  inspections? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Yes, 
if  the  minister  isn't  replying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  prepared  to 
reply,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  will  allow  it, 
I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  member  for 
Welland  South  and  then  perhaps  we  can 
direct  our  concerns  to  the  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

With  reference  to  the  grand  jury  reports 
which  the  member  for  Welland  South  made 
reference  to,  those  inspections  that  are  done 
down  in  that  area,  which  is  an  area  common 
to  both  the  member  and  myself,   are   done 


by  the  municipal  fire  department.  The  inspec- 
tion tag  you  referred  to  in  this  building,  on 
an  extinguisher  behind  you,  would  be  done 
by  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
right  here  in  Toronto.  With  the  greatest  of 
respect,  I  would  suggest  that  those  grand 
jury  reports  relating  to  fire  safety  are  very 
important  and  should  surely  come  to  the 
ofiice  of  the  fire  marshal  but  also  go  to  the 
municipal  fire  department  involved.  In  this 
case  it  would  be,  I  presume,  the  city  of 
Welland,  certainly  for  the  courthouse,  and 
the  Children's  Aid  facility  I  believe  out 
in  the  Pelham  area,  Pelham  Rd.  S.  Perhaps 
that  has  been  done  by  the  officials  at  the 
courthouse  in  Welland.  The  clerk  of  the 
court,  assuming  it  was  a  county  court  grand 
jury  clerk,  or  the  local  registrar  if  it  was  a 
Supreme  Court  jury,  should  send  them  for- 
ward to  those  fire  departments  involved. 

With  reference  to  the  member's  concern 
about  aluminum  wiring,  we  cannot  outlaw  it. 
It  is  technically  acceptable.  Ontario  Hydro 
has  special  provisions  as  to  the  installation 
and  use  of  aluminum  wiring.  There  is  no 
evidence  from  Ontario  Hydro  or  the  fire 
marshal's  oflSce  or  the  insurance  industry 
that  aluminum  wiring,  properly  installed, 
creates  any  type  of  safety  hazard.  The  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Ontario 
Hydro  along  with  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association  to  ensure  safety  in  the  use  of  that 
particular  type  of  wire.  Those  are  the  two  ob- 
servations I  wish  to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you.  The  member 
for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  couple  of  questions  of  the 
minister  just  to  see  if  I  have  it  completely 
straight.  The  building  code  which  we  passed 
here  some  time  ago  contains  both  the  build- 
ing code  for  Ontario  and  the  fire  code,  is 
that  correct? 

Hon.   Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Is  there  a  separate  fire  code 
still  to  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Then  those  regulations  that 
you  spoke  about,  which  are  about  to  be  pro- 
claimed,  refer  only  to  the  building  code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  How  soon  might  we  expect 
the  fire  code  and  the  regulations  pertaining 
to  that  fire  code  to  come  forward? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  anticipate  that 
it  would  be  perhaps  two  years  before  a  fire 
code  similar  in  principle  would  come  forward 
as  a  provincial  fire  code.  I  would  estimate 
probably  24  months. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  regret  that,  Mr.  Minister. 
There  was  a  hope  at  one  point,  and  we  heard 
the  building  code  was  being  delayed  in  the 
hopes  that  the  two  of  them  could  come 
in  jointly,  because  they  do  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  each  other  or  one  bears  a  little 
bit  on  the  other.  I  am  upset  to  find  that  it 
might  be  another  couple  of  years. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention,  I  think 
well  over  a  year  ago,  by  a  person  applying 
for  a  licence  to  operate  a  pre-school  daycare 
centre,  that  the  regulations  pertaining  to  fire 
were  particularly  stringent  and  some  of  them, 
for  that  particular  setting,  very  unreasonable. 
She  heard,  at  that  time,  that  there  would  be 
a  fire  code  brought  in  very  shortly  and  per- 
haps the  regulations  in  that  fire  code  would 
be  such  that  she  wouldn't  have  to  meet  those 
regulations. 

I  wrote  to  the  minister  about  it  at  that 
time  and  certainly  some  of  the  requirements 
for  that  particular  setting  were  rather  un- 
usual. It  was  unusually  stringent  requiring 
signs  indicating  in  writing  where  the  fire 
exits  where  in  a  building  which  contained 
only  children  who  couldn  t  read  and  two  or 
three  adults  who  obviously  could  read  and 
would  obviously  know  where  those  fire  exits 
were  because  they  were  in  charge  of  the 
programme. 

It  seemed  quite  unreasonable  that  they 
vould  have  to  be  in  a  written,  lit-up  form 
for  two  or  three  adults  only  in  the  pro- 
gramme who  would  know  where  the  fire 
exits  were.  For  the  other  occupants  of  the 
programme,  all  pre-schoolers  not  able  to  read, 
it  was  rather  redundant.  There  were  others. 
There  was  some  hope  that  the  code  and  those 
revised  regulations  might  come  in  in  time  so 
that  she  might  be  able  to  open  up  her  opera- 
?^'ons  next  September.  I  gather  the  answer  to 
that  hope  is  forlorn  in  the  sense  that  they're 
certainly  not  coming  in  at  that  time  and 
not  coming  in  for  a   couple  of  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  I  should  make 
this  distinction,  if  I  may.  The  creation  of  a 
provincial  fire  code,  let's  call  it,  and  the  fact 
there  is  not  one  available  now  would,  in  no 
way  as  I  see  it,  inhibit  your  constituent's 
problem.  She  would  have  to  have  her  con- 
struction done  in  conformity  with:  1.  The 
National  Building  Code  which  presently  pre- 
vails across  Ontario  certainly  and  most  of 
Canada;  2.  Special  requirements  as  would  be 


required  by  the  ministry  involved.  I  take  it 
in  this  case  it  would  be  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  and/or  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  or  whichever  ministries  are 
involved.  They  have  extremely  high  require- 
ments surpassing  even  the  National  Building 
Code  requirements  when  it  comes  to  public 
buildings  which  are  housing  youngsters  for 
educational   or  other  purposes. 

I  would  put  forward  to  the  member,  say 
we  had  a  provincial  fire  code  ready  to  go 
forward  today;  that  fire  code  would  be  a  basis 
tor  use  across  Ontario.  It  would  obviously 
have  to  recognize  certain  climatic  differ- 
ences and  so  on  as  we  have  in  the  National 
Building  Code  but  in  addition  the  individual 
ministries,  I'm  sure,  would  also  -wish,  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  upgrade  that  basic  require- 
ment when  particular  or  specialized  uses  of  a 
building  are  required  for  a  specialized  client 
group. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  If  I  vmderstand  the  minister 
correctly,  he  is  saying  that  the  fire  code, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  a  fairly  basic  docu- 
ment. It  would  not  be  all-encompassing  and 
in  terms  of  daycare  centres  the  appropriate 
ministry  would  have  its  requirements  on  top 
of  that  as  it  relates  to  fire  and  safety. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  the  way  I 
would  see  it  as  an  individual.  I  would  hate 
to  think— I  just  couldn't  visualize  it  imless 
you  broke  it  down  into  sections  and  this 
might  well  be  the  format.  I  don't  know,  but 
I  would  hate  to  think  we  would  have  to  have 
exit  lights  over  every  exit  including  exits  in 
your  own  home.  That's  absolutely  ridiculous. 

There  would  be  the  two  ways  to  go  and 
I  would  think  that  probably  the  individual 
ministries  may  well  maintain  their  rigorous 
requirements  in  addition  to  that.  If  that  was 
not  the  format  it  took  there  would  have  to 
be  special  sections  of  that  fire  code  dealing 
with  institutions,  let's  say,  which  have  to 
have  approval  of  ministries  within  this  gov- 
ernment. There  would  have  to  be  the  spe- 
cialized requirements  of  each  ministry  set 
out  in  that  code. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  anticipate  this  would 
not  be  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  having  a  dialogue 
with  the  member  and  I  have  given  him  vmat 
I  think  is  the  form  it  would  take.  I  may  well 
be  wrong  but  I  certainly  can't  visualize  a  fire 
code  which  is  going  to  be  applicable  to  all 
residential  buildings— high-rise  and  one-floor 
residences— plus  having  the  same  requirements 
for  institutions.  It  just  wouldn't  work  that 
way  and  I'm  not  suggesting  you  are  suggest- 
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ing  that  either.  I  just  point  out  that  I  don't 
think  your  constituent  has  really  been  in- 
hibited at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
absence  of  that  particular  document. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  was  only  imphed  that  if 
that  document  came  forward  there  might  be 
a  lessening  of  the  problem,  or  a  closer  in- 
spection of  her  type  of  problem,  which  must 
occur  more  often  in  Ontario  than  just  in  her 
case,  that  would  cause  a  review  of  some  of 
the  regulations,  which  did  indeed  seem  rather 
unusually  stringent  and  serving  no  particular 
purpose,  to  allow  her  to  open  operations  out- 
side of  that. 

But  I  quite  appreciate  the  minister's  point. 
You  can  do  it  in  either  of  two  ways,  the  basic 
one  that  you  speak  of,  to  which  others  are 
added,  or  the  code  itself  or  the  regulations 
themselves,  taking  each  particular  instance 
that  you  can  think  of  and  expanding  on  that. 
But  I  can  see  it  would  go  either  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you.  I 
am  just  paying  tribute  to  my  colleague  as 
being  representative  of  Indians  in  Ontario. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  two  things.  One, 
now  that  you  have  disbanded  EMO,  and  I 
realize  that  vote  has  gone,  how  do  you  pro- 
pose that  the  work  it  had  previously  done 
could  be  undertaken,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  undertaken,  by  the  volunteer  and 
professional  firefighters  in  most  of  the  areas 
where  there  are  emergency  conditions  that 
arise  from  time  to  time?  I  will  give  you  an 
example  of  what  I  am  saying  to  you. 

A  year  ago  we  had  extensive  flooding  in 
the  Hamilton  area  and  dovra  through  my 
riding  along  Lake  Ontario.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  police  or  the  fire 
service,  whether  professional  or  volunteer,  to 
have  undertaken  the  responsibilities  for  the 
work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  much  of  that 
work  was  done  by  the  EMO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Pumping  and  this  sort 
of  thing? 

Mr.  Deans:  Pumping,  the  preparation  of 
dikes,  the  getting  of  the  equipment,  the  co- 
ordinating of  the  services  of  volunteers  and 
professionals  and  that  kind  of  thing  were  all 
done  by  the  EMO,  and  they  did  an  excellent 
job.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  being  done  away  with.  On  thinking 
about  it,  I  now  realize  that  that  responsibility 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  either  the 
regional  police  force,  and  they  are  not 
equipped  for  it,  or  by  the  local  fire  services. 


and  they  can't  be  looking  after  diking  and 
pumping  and  providing  fire  service  to  the 
community  at  the  same  time. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  kinds  of  additional 
funding  or  what  kinds  of  provisions  you  have 
in  mind  to  shore  up  the  fire  services  in  those 
areas  in  order  that  they  can,  in  fact,  meet 
those  additional  responsibilities  that  they  no 
doubt  are  going  to  have  to  undertake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  pretty  obvious  that  you  could  not  utilize 
the  services  of  a  fire  department  in  a  highly 
urbanized  area  like  Hamilton.  You  can't  put 
them  on  to  pumping  and  shoring  up  when 
they  should  be— and,  in  fact,  must  be— avail- 
able for  public  safety  reasons  to  fight  fires. 

The  provincial  position  insofar  as  the  EMO 
is  concerned  is'  that  we  have  not  prohibited 
EMO.  We  have  merely  withdrawn  the  EMO 
programmes.  The  municipalities  are  at  liberty 
to  continue  them  with  the  unconditional 
grants  that  are  going  forward  to  each  muni- 
cipality this  year.  If  a  municipality  opted  not 
to  carry  on  an  EMO  type  of  operation  and  if 
the  problem  was  of  a  magnitude  that  it 
couldn't  be  handled  by  a  small  group  locally, 
then  the  ministry  concept  would  have  to 
apply  and  the  ministry  of  government  in- 
volved, be  it  Environment  or  Natural  Re- 
sources, would  then  have  to  be  involved. 

I  think  the  member  would  agree,  and 
certaiiJy  he  knows  better  than  I,  you 
wouldn  t  deploy  more  than  a  minimal  amount 
from  any  fire  department  into  that  type  of 
operation. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  kind  of  concerned  about 
it.  I  know,  for  example,  that  in  the  city  ol 
Hamilton  it  is  entirely  possible  that  they 
might  be  able  to  afford  to  put  two  or  three 
or  four  or  10  people  out  to  do  some  work. 
That's  not  as  much  of  a  concern  as  is  the 
more  rural  area,  where  there  is  shoreline 
stretching  all  the  way  from  Confederation 
Park  to  Grimsby  that  falls  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  town  of  Stoney  Creek.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  have  some  means  of  dealing 
with  the  emergency  situations  which  arise 
every  year,  or,  if  not  every  year,  certainly 
with  amazing  regularity  and  consistency— 
every  two  or  three  years.  They  have  volun- 
teer firefighting  in  the  community  and  even 
less  than  the  city  of  Hamilton  could  they 
afford  to  deploy  people  for  purposes  of  flood 
control  or  whatever  but  they  are  the  very 
people  who  are  going  to  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility. 

If  you  go  to  what  you  are  talking  about, 
the    ministry    concept,    where    one    ministry 
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will  assume  responsibility  for  certain  kinds 
of  catastrophes,  there  is  always  the  problem 
of  how  do  you  identify  who  to  get  hold  of. 
How  do  you  get  them  on  the  job  quickly 
enough  to  avert  tremendous  losses  which  are 
incurred  as  a  result  of  major  problems  com- 
ing up  in  a  very  short  period  of  time? 

What  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  that  I  have 
had  fairly  regular  contact  with  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Hamilton  area  and  I  know  that 
the  local  fire  departments,  the  volunteer  fire 
departments,  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it.  They 
would  try— there  is  no  question  about  that— 
but  the  chances  are  they  wouldn't  be  able 
to  do  both  that  and  fight  fires  if  the  two 
things  happened  simultaneously. 

If  they  don't  have  an  emergency  operation 
to  turn  to,  where  do  they  go?  Do  they  have 
to  phone  Queen's  Park?  Who  do  they  phone? 
Who  does  a  person  get  in  tuch  with  when 
they  have  flood  waters  in  and  around  their 
basement  door?  They  don't  have  any  local 
people  to  turn  to  and  they  don't  know  which 
ministry  is  in  charge  of  that  particular  aspect 
of  the  operation.  Do  they  call  the  local 
police,  for  example?  Do  they  then  get  in 
touch  with  someone  here  who  loads  a  truck 
with  standbags  and  trundles  it  doviTi  to  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  to  stop  the  flood  waters 
from  destroying  the  properties  of  those 
people? 

It's  a  concept,  really,  that  sounds  kind  of 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  EMO  over  a  weekend? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  get  them.  I  have  no  trouble 
getting  them.  I  want  to  say  to  the  member 
for  Downsview,  I  have  no  trouble  getting 
EMO  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  no  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do.  I  have  tried  that  num- 
ber frequently.  I  just  can't  reach  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  about  the  num- 
ber. I  happen  to  know  who  runs  the  EMO 
and  I  can  pick  up  the  telephone  in  the  area, 
phone  the  man  in  charge  and  within  a  few 
short  minutes  I  can  have  a  number  of  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
what  is  known  as  being  well  informed.  That's 
a  well-informed  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  must  tell  you  that  I  don't 
know  if  they  called  the  local  police,  for  ex- 
ample—let's look  at  the  Cambridge  area  where 


a  number  of  colleagues  of  ours  come  from. 
In  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  very 
serious  problems  with  regard  to  flooding.  I 
would  like  to  think,  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  from  the  work  I  did  in  that  area  during 
both  flooding  periods,  that  the  EMO  did  in- 
volve itself  extensively  in  getting  people 
together,  making  sure  there  were  suflBcient 
volunteers,  making  equipment  available  and 
operating  it  whenever  no  one  else  could;  that 
kind  of  thing.  Who  is  going  to  do  that?  The 
fire  service  hasn't  got  the  capacity  for  it  and 
the  police  don't  have  it  either. 

Mr.  Singer:  EMO  didn't,  either. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  do  we  do?  Maybe  you 
can  tell  me  how  you  are  planning  to  operate 
it  and  who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  it? 
Who  do  we  tell  people  to  get  in  touch  wiih 
when  these  things  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  I 
made  myself  clear  the  other  night  in  this 
matter;  perhaps  I  haven't  and  I  apologize  to 
the  member  if  I  didn't  made  it  clear.  One 
would  have  to  identify  the— 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  colleague  was  out  of 
tovwi  on  a  speaking  engagement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry.  The  emer- 
gency would  have  to  be  identified  in  terms 
of  extent,  type  of  emergency  and'  so  on.  If 
it  is  small  in  nature,  that's  the  end  of  it;  it 
would  be  handled  locally  obviously. 

If  it  was  a  shoreline  type  of  emergency 
which  required  substantial  numbers  of  people 
—particularly  in  your  riding  on  Lake  Ontario 
—and  a  mile  of  shoreline  had  to  be  sand- 
bagged, EMO,  under  its  present  constitution 
and  makeup,  probably  couldn't  physically 
handle  that  type  of  job  in  any  event. 

Btit  you  want  to  know  to  where  they  turn. 
I  would  suggest  that  probably  the  people  in 
that  area,  once  their  anxieties  started  to  grow 
and  they  saw  the  magnitude  of  the  emer- 
gency, whatever  it  might  be,  would  immedi- 
ately contact  their  municipal  government  or 
the  fire  department  or  the  police  department 
to  find  out  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  do  you  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  wfll  contact 
Queen's  Park  and  will  be  given  assistance 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  will  they  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nobody  loads  up  a 
truck  here  with  sandbags  and  takes  them 
down. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Tell  us  what  you  are  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  would  have  to  de- 
termine the  type  of  emergency  that  it  is.  Is 
it  a  fire  emergency  of  tremendous  magnitude; 
is  it  a  flooding;  is  it  an  acid  spill;  is  it  an  air 
crash?  The  decision  would  be  made  here.  I 
don't  wish  to  indicate  that  if  there  is  an  emer- 
gency in  the  northern  Ontario  area  things  are 
loaded  into  trucks  in  Toronto  and  trundled 
up  to  Cochrane  or  Kirkland  Lake  or  any- 
where else.  I  don't  think  the  member  really 
suggested,  even  facetiously,  that  that  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  that  is  the  format 
it  would  take. 

I  am  interested  to  hear  your  tributes  to 
the  EMO  in  your  area.  We  heard  the  mem- 
ber for  Sarnia  (Mr.  Bnllbrook)  talk  about  a 
very  serious  situation  in  his  area  some  years 
ago.  He  called  the  EMO  individual  in  that 
area,  who  was  at  Lobkw's  shopping.  This 
situation,  as  I  understood  his  remarks,  had 
been  developing  over  a  period  of  hours  in 
terms  of  almost  a  tornado.  That  was  the 
other  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the 
whole  EMO  thing  again.  I  know  I  can't,  as 
the  chairman  would  never  allow  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
has  been  doing  well. 

Mr.  Deans:  Whether  the  member  for  Samia 
thinks  it  does  a  good  job  in  Samia  or  not 
is  of  no  consequence  to  me,  I  don't  care.  I 
just  happen  to  know  what  they  do  where 
I  live. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  situation  and  ask 
you  how  they  respond  to  it.  We  had  a 
major  flood  last  year,  of  significant  propor- 
tion. It  was  doing  a  lot  of  damage  to  a  lot 
of  properties.  If  the  evaluative  process  has 
to  be  gone  through,  and  if  it  is  anything  like 
the  normal  evaluative  process  that  is  used  by 
government,  the  damn  thing  will  be  over 
before  anybody  has  moved  on  it— that  is  the 
normal  evaluation,  where  somebody  says: 
"Oh  tell  me  about  it;"  then  it  takes  from 
that  point  some  days  hence  before  anybody 
ever  gets  around  to  doing  anything.  That 
worries  me. 

I  can  remember  looking  for  sand  on  the 
night  the  floodwaters  were  going  into  people's 
basements  and  washing  away  the  footings  of 
houses.  The  one  place  I  thought  we  might 
get  it  was  from  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  because  they  use  sand 
quite    extensively    and    because    they    have 


yards  in  the  area.   That  was  the  last  place 
to  go,  let  me  tell  you. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  wouldn't  help  us. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  was  the  last  place  to  go 
because  they  couldn't  give  it  out.  They  had 
to  get  authority  from  Queen's  Park,  damn  it, 
and  there  was  nobody  here  to  give  it.  That's 
what  worries  me.  In  the  local  area  there 
was  no  one  who  had  the  responsibflity  to  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  call  the  local  quarry 
and  say:  "I'll  send  you  out  a  dump  truck. 
Fill  it  up  and  have  it  delivered  to  such  and 
such  a  place  because  we  have  an  emergency 
situation."  That's  my  problem. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  responsibility  can  be  under- 
taken by  either  the  fire  department  or  the 
police  department?  Don't  put  it  on  the  local 
government  because  they,  too,  go  home,  and 
they,  too,  go  to  Loblaw's  and  are  not  there 
all  the  time. 

You  have  to  have  someone  who  is  going  to 
be  there  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
who  will  be  answerable  and  have  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  an  emergency  situation 
as  it  arises.  He  must  have  full  authority, 
without  having  to  phone  Queen's  Park  and 
get  the  okay  and  without  having  to  go 
through  the  local  council  to  get  approval. 
We  had  to  have  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
local  council  and  I  had  to  go  there  and 
demand  to  be  heard  in  order  to  get  them  to 
buy  sandbags. 

When  I  look  back  on  it  it  is  a  wonder 
the  whole  damn  place  wasn't  washed  away 
before  anybody  moved.  The  EMO  people 
were  the  only  ones  I  could  get  to  go  down 
right  away  and  begin  the  process. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  when  EMO  still  existed. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  really  concerned  about 
the  situation  if  you  take  them  away.  Maybe 
they  didn't  do  a  lot,  I  don't  know.  You  can 
evaluate  things.  If  there  was  no  emergency 
they  didn't  do  very  much,  quite  obviously, 
but  when  the  emergency  arose  they  were 
there.  What  I  want  to  know  is  who  is  it  in 
every  local  area  whom  the  citizens  can  call 
when  there  is  an  emergency;  and  who  will 
be  given  the  authority  to  do  what  in  order 
to  meet  those  emergency  conditions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  we  can  ever  consider  granting  authority 
to  each  individual  fire  department  and/or 
police  department  to  order  rock,  order  bags, 
order  sand  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Because  you  have 
absolutely  no  financial  control  on  it.  What 
might  appear  to  be  an  emergency  to  you  in 
Wentworth,  in  another  part  of  the  province 
may  not  be  considered  a  serious  matter  and 
could  be  handled  very  quickly  on  a  local 
basis. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  you've  really  put  my 
fears  on  the  right  line,  I'll  tell  you,  because 
that's  what  I'm  concerned  about.  That's 
exactly  what  worries  me;  that  some  guy 
sitting  at  Queen's  Park  is  going  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining,  by  a 
telephone  call,  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
emergency  in  some  part  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Do  you  think  that  will 
take  longer  than  calling  your  council  meeting? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  it  will  take  longer 
than  giving  someone  responsibility  to  pro- 
ceed under  certain  kinds  of  emergency  situa- 
tions, and  you  don't  have  anyone.  They  call 
the  police  and  they  say:  "I'm  sorry,  we  are 
not  responsible  for  that.  We  don't  have 
the  authority.  Call  the  fire  department." 
They  call  the  fire  department,  which  says: 
"I'm  sorry.  We  don't  have  the  authority." 
"Who  do  I  call  then?"  "I  don't  know.  Call 
your  member  of  the  Legislature;  maybe  he 
can  help  you." 

So  the  call  comes  back  to  us  and  we  then 
have  to  try  to  find  out  who  it  is  that  can 
give  the  okay  to  do  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done.  I  then  go  down  and  I  stand  up  to 
my  backside  in  water  and  say:  "Yes,  this  is 
an  emergency."  Then  I  come  back  and  I 
phone  you  in  Niagara  Falls  and  say:  "John, 
would  you  mind  getting  on  the  phone  to 
one  of  your  colleagues  who  is  responsible 
for  this  or  that  or  something  else;  and  would 
you  mind  asking  if  it's  okay  to  spend  a  few 
bucks  to  get  some  sand,  to  get  some  bags, 
to  get  some  whatever  it  is  that  we  need 
to  do  the  job."  That's  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  How  do  you  suggest  it 
be  done? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  suggest  you're  going  to  have 
to  decide  which  of  the  emergency  services 
is  going  to  have  the  responsibility  and  then 
give  it  to  them;  decide  which  of  the  emer- 
gency ser\'ices  is  going  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  administer  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. Then  you're  going  to  have  to  say  to 
them:  "We  consider  you  to  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  site  and 
to  determine  whether  it  is  an  emergency 
situation  and  to  act  accordingly." 


Are  you  telling  me  you  don't  have  enough 
faith  in  either  the  police  or  the  fire  depart- 
ments of  these  municipalities  to  go  out  and 
make  a  judgement  about  an  emergency  situa- 
tion? Are  you  telling  me  that  some  guy  sitting 
here  in  the  Queen's  Park  offices  is  more 
capable  of  making  that  decision  based  on 
telephone  calls?  That's  what  I'm  asking  you, 
because  there  is  nobody  who  can  make  the 
decision.  There  is  no  way.  You've  got  to 
have  someone  who  can  sit  down  and  say: 
"Yes,  that's  an  emergency.  Go  ahead." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  you  might  call 
an  emergency  and  I  might  call  an  emergency 
might  be  world's  apart. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  doesn't  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right,  but  I  think 
you've  got  to  realize  that  if  some  agitated 
householder  calls  into  a  fire  department  and 
says:  "My  God,  Fve  got  water  in  my  base- 
ment. There's  an  emergency  here.  Can  you 
help  me?"  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  fire 
department  says:  "Fine,  we'll  go  and  order 
some  sandbags  and  we'll  do  this  and  do 
that."  You  have  to  check  these  things  out, 
obviously. 

Mr.  Deans:  Of  covurse,  and  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  The  fire  de- 
partment would  check  that  out  or  the  police 
would  check  that  out,  and  if  the  magnitude 
of  the  emergency  situation  was  such  that  it 
required  more  than  local  assistance— Fm  think- 
ing in  terms  of  flooding  or  a  shoreline  prob- 
lem—they would  immediately  contact  Queen's 
Park. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who?  Queen's  Park;  the  oper- 
ator downstairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  the  switchboard 
here.  Ask  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  because  we  are  responsible  for  all 
the  police  forces  and  all  the  &:e  departments. 
I'm  not  suggesting  for  a  minute  we  don't 
have  faith  in  the  fire  departments  or  the 
police  departments,  but  neither  am  I  suggest- 
ing that  we  can,  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination, in  effect  give  every  officer  on  duty 
at  any  particular  time  of  the  day  a  blank 
cheque  to  pay  out  funds- 
Mr.  Deans:  I  was  not  asking  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —for  what  he  might 
consider  an  emergency.  As  soon  as  we're 
advised  we'll  check  with  our  people  down 
there  and  ask:  "What  is  the  situation?  De- 
scribe it  to  us;  what  is  it?"  Then  we'll  say: 
"All  right,  you  go  ahead  and  make  the 
arrangements;  get  the  stuff." 
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The  trucks  won't  go  out  of  Queen's  Park 
with  the  sandbags.  The  sandbags  will  be 
acquired  in  that  area  right  away.  We've  got 
agencies  from  one  side  of  this  province  to 
the  other  and  from  north  to  south,  by  virtue 
of  the  nature  of  the  ministry,  in  that  police 
and  fire  departments  are  under  the  one  minis- 
try. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand.  I  mean  you  and 
I  might  look  at  something  and  one  might 
consider  it  an  emergency  and  the  other  might 
not.  I've  done  this  kind  of  work,  as  you  may 
have  done  it  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well  I've  done  it,  okay?  I've 
earned  a  living  at  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
the  people  who  do  these  jobs  are  not  stupid. 
They  know  the  diflFerence  between  some- 
think  they  can  handle  locally  and  something 
that  requires  assistance.  The  people  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  various  departments,  whether 
it  be  the  police  department  or  the  fire  de- 
partment, in  most  municipaUties  are  quite 
capable  of  determining  whether  or  not  they 
can  handle  the  thing  and  get  it  done  with 
their  own  force. 

They  don't  want  your  help  unless  they 
absolutely  have  to  have  it.  But  they  also  don't 
want  to  be  put  in  the  position  where,  if  it's 
a  small  flooding  situation,  they  begin  to 
handle  it  themselves  and  then  they  firid  that 
it  gets  worse— the  storm  which  was  supposed 
to  abate  at  2  in  the  morning  gets  worse  at 
1:30  and  the  situation  they  were  faced  with, 
which  looked  like  being  under  control,  is 
completely  out  of  control— they  then  have  to 
start  the  whole  process  of  telephoning  the 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  and  asking: 
"Who  do  I  talk  to  about  getting  some  help?" 
Then  they  wait  until  somebody,  somewhere, 
who  is  at  Loblaws,  gets  home,  phones  back 
and  says:  "What's  the  problem?"  Or  the 
person  is  on  vacation  or  is  away  for  the  week- 
end—for some  reason  or  other  these  things 
don't  seem  to  happen  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  oflSces  are  staffed.  I  don't  know 
why  but  they  always  seem  to  be  at  their 
worst  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  on  the 
weekends  when  there  is  nobody  available. 

I  am  telling  you  you  have  to  have  faith  in 
those  people.  These  people  fight  major  fires. 
They  conduct  major  investigations  into  crimes. 
They  arrest  people.  They  put  them  in  jail, 
for  heaven's  sake,  but  you  won't  trust  their 
judgement  on  whether  something  is  an  emer- 
gency or  whether  it  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  saying  that  at 
all;   but  can  the  member  just  visualize  the 


problem?  Let's  say  you  have  a  sandpit  and  I 
walk  in  and  say,  "I  am  from  the  Wentworth 
fire  department;"  or  "I  am  from  the  Went- 
worth police  department  and  I  want  you  to 
load  up  my  trucKs  with  sand."  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say?  "Fine;  where's 
your  money?"  I  say,  "Well,  I  have  blanket 
authority  from  Queen's  Park  to  do  that  and 
you  send  the  bill  to  Queen's  Park."  The  guy 
is  going  to  say,  "Fine,  when  I  get  the  money, 
you  get  the  sand." 

That  is  where  the  probem  lies.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  who  you  have  to  do  it  at  local 
level.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  my  saying  the  police 
or  the  firemen  don't  have  this  jurisdiction  or 
discretion. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  don't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Listen,  there's  no  magic 
to  it.  You  have  to  have  someone  clothed 
with  the  authority  so  that  the  person  who 
supplies  the  sand  knows  exactly  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  Do  you  think  for  one  minute 
that  if  some  guy  running  a  quarry  gets  a 
telephone  call  and  the  person  at  the  other 
end  says,  "This  is  John  Clement  from  the 
Ministry  of  Solicitor  General  and  I  am  send- 
ing a  truck  down  for  sand.  Send  the  bill  to 
Queen's  Park;"— do  you  think  he  is  more 
likely  to  send  it  out  under  those  conditions? 
Do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  are  out  of  your  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  a  good  credit 
rating  in  Hamilton  but  I  couldti't  get  the 
same  in  Niagara  Falls.  Seriously,  your  prob- 
lem is  in  talking  in  terms  of  major  emergen- 


Mr.  Deans:  I  am  talking  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  There  aren't 
that  many  major  emergencies  and  I  hope 
there  are  never  any  more.  We  share  that 
common  ground.  A  major  emergency  isn't 
something  that  just  comes  in  and  goes  away, 
usually.  It  develops  like  your  flooding  situ- 
ation. The  storm  did  not  abate.  All  right,  it 
isn't  so  localized  that  we  won't  know  about 
it  even  by  listening  to  the  news,  in  terms  of 
hearing  about  it. 

There  has  to  be  some  chain  of  communi- 
cation, communicating  that  situation  to  some- 
one; and  it  always  starts  at  the  local  level. 
Surely  your  fire  and  police  services,  when 
they  see  the  magnitude  of  it,  are  going  to 
say,   "We  cannot  handle  this."  Even  if  you 
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had  an  EMO  there,  it  might  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  it  because  of  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  might  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right.  What 
would  you  do  if  EMO  was  still  in  existence, 
for  example? 

Mr.  Deans:  I'll  tell  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  would  have  some- 
one from  EMO  make  contact  with  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Solicitor  General  saying,  "Look, 
here  is  the  situation." 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  tell  you  the  diflPer- 
ence  between  what  you  are  doing  and  what 
you  once  had.  You  are  talking  about  people 
whose  primary  function  is  other  than  in  em- 
ergency situations  of  that  kind— normally  they 
are  in  the  prevention  of  crime  or  they  are 
Righting  fires— they  don't  have  a  great  long 
list  of  volunteer  people  they  know  who  will 
come  out  at  a  moment's  notice  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  and  do  the  work.  That  was 
the  one  thing  the  EMO  were  able  to  do. 
They  were  able  to  co-ordinate  those  people 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  civic  pride  and  who 
had  a  great  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
other  people;  they  were  able  to  mobilize 
them  very  quickly  to  get  work  done.  There 
is  a  volunteer  radio  operation,  too— I  forget 
just  what  it  is  called  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Ham 
operators? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  it's  a  ham  operation  but  I 
forget  exactly— there  is  a  mobile  radio  oper- 
ation in  the  Hamilton  area  at  least.  The 
EMO  co-ordinated  with  them  and  with 
other  volunteers  throughout  the  area,  and 
they  were  able  to  go  out  and  help  so  that  in 
a  major  emergency  situation  they  were  able 
to  do  it. 

They  did,  in  fact,  act  as  the  catalyst.  The 
person  in  charge  went  dovra,  looked'  at  the 
situation  and  from  that  point  on  they  were 
in  charge;  they  went  ahead  and  they  made 
whatever  arrangements  had  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  thing 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  am  asking  you  is,  who 
is  now  going  to  do  that  because  there  is  no- 
body else  who  has  been  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  it. 


Let  me  turn  to  something  else  anyway, 
since  the  member  for  Downsview  is  a  little 
upset  that  I  am  raising  this  again, 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  am  not  upset. 

Mr.  Deans:  Important  though  it  is— it  may 
not  be  important  in  Downsview,  but  it  is 
important  in  Wentworth, 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on!  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deans:   Let   me  just  turn  to  another 
matter- 
Mr.    Singer:    The    EMO   vote  was   carried 
two    days    ago;    surely    this   is    out   of   order, 
whether  I   think  it's  important  or  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  I  see.  Okay.  Now  let  me 
talk  to  you  about  something  else,  as  the 
member  for  Downsview  is  exercised  a  bit. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  you  make  stupid  re- 
marks I  get  exercised. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  learned  most  of  what  I  say 
from  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.   Singer:  The  smart  things,  yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  why  they  are  not  stupid 
remarks. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  I  will  run  a  course 
for  you  again  in  an  hour. 

Mr.  Deans:  Okay.  Now,  let  me  carry  on 
for  a  moment.  You  know  that  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  sprinkler  systems 
in  buildings,  particularly  in  apartment  build- 
ings but  also  in  other  public  buildings  or 
buildings  that  could  be  considered  to  be 
public  buildings. 

Has  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General 
reviewed  the  propositions  put  forward  by  a 
number  of  fire  administrations  asking  that 
there  be  mandatory  sprinkler  systems  in  build- 
ings over  three  or  four  storeys  high— depend- 
ing who  you  listen  to  and  who  you  read 
about— to  try  to  make  sure  there  aren't  re- 
peats of  the  kinds  of  fires  that  have  occurred 
in  a  number  of  highrise  buildings  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  believe  you  intro- 
duced a  private  bill,  perhaps  a  year  ago,  with 
reference  to  making  sprinkler  systems  man- 
datory in  buildings  in  excess  of  45  ft. 

With  regard  to  the  type  of  construction 
that  is  mandatory  today  in  highrise  buildings, 
the  information  I  have  is  that  most  of  the 
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fires  that  occur  in  high  buildings  are  indeed 
contained  in  a  particular  floor.  There  is  very 
little  transfer  of  the  flame  itself  from  say, 
the  19th  floor  to  the  20th  floor  or  the  19th 
floor  to  the  18th  floor;  rather,  it  is  contained 
in  the  floor  where  the  fire  started. 

There  is  concern  about  smoke,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  You  know  more  about  this  than  I 
do,  but  I  guess  smoke  kills  more  people  in 
a  jear  than  flames  do.  The  mandatory  instal- 
lation of  sprinklers  in  a  building  would  not 
alleviate  the  dangerous  situation  created  by 
the  smoke- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  there  is  smoke  there 
is  fire.  If  you  have  sprinklers  in  a  building, 
they'll  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  I  understand  it,  in- 
stalling sprinkler  systems  as  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement in  high  buildings  is  economically 
not  feasible.  This  is  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand it.  I  am  quite  willing  to  hear  the  hon. 
member's  observations  on  it.  I  have  not  read 
his  bill,  but  I  understand  his  interest  in  this 
particular  matter. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  you  tell  me  that  you  can't 
afford  to  do  it,  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much 
more  I  can  say  about  it.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  the  safety  of 
people  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  some- 
one building  a  building  can  afford  to  put  in 
a  sprinkler  system,  then  1  guess  that's  the 
measure  of  the  government's  commitment  to- 
ward the  saving  of  lives. 

It's  tme  to  say,  as  you  did,  that  the  new 
type  of  construction,  generally  speaking,  does 
keep  fire  contained  within  the  area  in  which 
it  started.  In  fact,  it  is  even  more  true  to 
say  that  most  of  the  fire  can  be  contained 
right  within  the  unit,  never  mind  within  the 
floor.  You  are  right  when  you  say  the  major- 
ity of  people  don't  bum  to  death;  the  major- 
ity of  people  die  from  a  variety  of  different 
causes  associated  with  heat  or  smoke— not 
being  able  to  see,  fear,  etc.— but  generally 
speaking  they  don't  bum  to  death.  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  who  has  burned  to  death, 
although  there  may  have  been  some  who 
have. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  if  the  sprinklers 
or  the  heat  actuators  are  working  properly, 
they  will  identify  the  area  in  which  the  fire 
is  located  very  quickly.  They  make  it  that 
much  easier  for  firefighters  to  get  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire  because  they  are  not  caught 
up  in  the  hunt  through  the  smoke— and  they 
have  as  much  diflBculty  getting  through  the 
smoke  as  do  other  people— they  are  able 
to   get  right  to   the  scene  of  the  fire  much 


more  quickly  and  thereby  cut  down  on  the 
oblems  that  confront  people  who  are  either 
on  that  floor  or  who  are  on  floors  above. 
Because  of  the  ventilation  systems  in  the 
new  buildings,  the  smoke  is  carried  right 
through  the  entire  building  in  a  lot  of  cases; 
and  that  is  where  the  problems  arise. 

In  some  buildings  baffles  are  put  into  the 
ventilating  systems  and  there  are  electronic 
eyes  th:»t  close  the  baffles,  and  keen  the 
smoke  irom  pouring  out,  but  that  is  true  in 
only  the  newer  buildings.  In  the  older  build- 
ings, or  in  many  of  the  buildings  that  are 
currently  being  built,  those  safety  features 
aren't  there. 

I  am  not  going  to  do  it  today,  but  I  could 
show  you  any  number  of  cases  where,  had 
there  been  sprinkler  systems,  not  only  would 
there  have  been  a  saving  of  life,  which  is 
very  important,  but  there  would  have  been 
a  saving  of  property  and  thereby  a  saving  in 
insurance  costs  and  thereby  a  saving  to  us 
the  public.  I  think  that  is  what  has  to  he 
measured.  I  can't  remember  what  the  cost  of 
sprinklering  a  building  is.  I  think  it's  about 
five  per  cent  perhaps  or  maybe  not  that  hia:h. 
Maybe  it's  only  two  per  cent  of  the  actual 
building  cost  itself. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You've  got  to  put  in  stand- 
pipes. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  recall  the  exact  figure 
right  now  because  I  hadn't  intended  to  speak 
on  it.  As  to  saying  we  can't  afford  it,  all  you 
need  is  for  one  building  to  have  a  major  fire, 
with  the  cost  of  reconstruction  and  the  in- 
surance costs  that  are  levied  against  those 
people  and  all  other  people  in  a  simflar  class, 
then  very  quickly  you  find  that  if  the  build- 
ings had  been  properly  sprinklered,  you 
wouldn't  be  running  up  these  additional  costs 
to  everyone. 

You  can  rationalize  almost  anything.  What's 
one  life  worth?  I  don't  know.  I  guess  if  it 
were  me  and  I  was  the  one  that  was  dying  it 
would  be  worth  a  lot,  and  I  wouldn't  mind 
seeing  them  pay  the  additional  cost.  They 
can  pay  all  kinds  of  costs  for  fancy  glass. 
They  can  pay  all  kinds  of  costs  for  beautiful 
foyers.  They  can'  put  in  all  kinds  of  water- 
falls and  nice  fronts  to  the  buildings,  but 
they  can't  put  in  something  that  wiU  save 
money  in  the  long  run  and  perhaps  save 
lives  and  perhaps  save  property. 

I  just  don't  understand  that  kind  of  think- 
ing. It  would  seem  to  me  in  a  modern  society 
you  don't  run  these  kinds  of  risks  where  there 
are  alternative  measures  available.  And  there 
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In  downtown  Toronto,  let  me  tell  you,  if 
they  had  a  fire  in  the  higher  reaches  of  most 
of  the  downtown  office  buildings  or  in  many 
of  the  liighrise  apartments,  they  don't  have  a 
firefighting  facility  in  Metro  or  a  piece  of 
firefighting  apparatus  that  could  reach  to  the 
top. 

That  is  one  of  the  di£Bculties  and  that  is 
true  of  almost  every  municipality.  They  build 
bigger,  higher  and  maybe  not  as  well-built 
buildings  all  over  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  majority  of  fire  departments  don't  have 
the  apparatus  that  would  allow  the  firefighter 
to  get  up  high  enough  in  order  to  do  a  job 
in  fighting  the  fire  in  the  first  place.  That  is 
where  the  sprinkler  system  is  important. 

You  should  re-evaluate  it  because  I  don't 
think  on  balance  that  if  you  had  such  a  pro- 
gramme, given  the  numbers  of  buildings  that 
are  built  in  any  year  and  given  all  the  ex- 
travagant features  that  are  built  into  build- 
ings, the  cost  of  providing  fire  safety  meas- 
ures—sprinkler systems  in  this  case— would  be 
out  of  line  with  the  overall  costs  of  building 
in  this  area  or  any  other  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  hon.  member  doesn't  think  that  I  feel 
his  suggested  bill  or  his  views  on  mandatory 
installation  of  sprinkler  systems  are  ridiculous. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  valid  submission. 

I  do  point  out  that  cost  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  obviously  has  to  be  considered.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  building  re- 
quirements now  for  highrise  buildings  do  con- 
tain very  special  requirements  insofar  as  the 
construction  of  the  building  is  concerned. 
There  must  be  emergency  power  and  all  this 
sort  of  thing.  There  must  be  two-hour  fire- 
resistant  separation  in  the  floor  and  stair  con- 
struction and  so  on. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  impression  that  occupants  of 
highrise  buildings  are  under  some  particular 
type  of  danger  by  virtue  of  their  living  or 
working  in  such  a  building  and  that  little  is 
being  done  to  protect  these  people  from  the 
dangers  of  fire.  I  point  out  what  the  re- 
quirements are,  that  they  are  very  stringent 
requirements  for  highrise  buildings,  and  I 
am  advised  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  the  installation  of  a  sprinkler  system 
really  substantially  improves  the  risk  factor 
insofar  as  the  occupants  are  concerned. 

The  ofiice  of  the  fire  marshal,  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and  I  think  six 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  fire  departments 
have  just  completed  a  two-year  study  on  fires 
in  highrise  buildings.  The  computer  analysis 
won't  be  available  until  this  fall— that  is,  the 


statistics  from  the  complete  study— but  some 
of  these  statistics  are  available  at  present,  and 
I  think  since  the  member  has  indicated  some 
interest  in  this  he  would  be  interested  to 
hear  some  of  them. 

In  the  Metro  area,  over  the  study  period, 
there  were  2,490  calls  from  tall-building  fires, 
predominantly  apartment  buildings,  and  of 
this  total— roughly  2,500—438  involved  fires 
in  suites  and  957  involved  fires  in  other  parts 
of  the  building.  During  this  same  reporting 
period,  six  persons  died,  all  in  the  suites  of 
fire  origin.  Of  the  73  persons  injured  in  that 
same  number  of  fires,  42  were  occupants  of 
the  suites  of  fire  origin,  one  happened  to 
occupy  another  suite,  and  the  balance  were 
non-residents  or  their  status  was  not  reported. 
Apartment  buildings  accounted  for  a  total 
of  66  injuries.  I  just  point  these  matters  out. 

We  must  also  have  some  rationale  in  our 
own  mind  as  to  what  we  mean  by  highrise 
or  tall  buildings.  The  National  Building  Code 
defines  tall  buildings  as  those  where  the 
height  from  grade  to  the  floor  level  of  the 
top  storey  exceeds  120  ft  for  non-residential 
and  60  ft  for  residential.  So  we're  talking  in 
terms  of  the  study  being  reflective  of  those 
tj-pes  of  buildings. 

I'm  certainly  aware,  and  so  is  the  ministry 
and  particularly  the  fire  marshal,  of  the 
seriousness  of  fires  in  these  types  of  build- 
ings. We  have  seen  some  bad  situations  in 
the  past  year  or  two;  the  terrific  hotel  fire 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  and  one  somewhere  else  in 
the  world-I  think  South  America-where 
people  were  jiunping  out  of  upper  floors.  An 
interesting  commentary  that  I  have  read  as 
a  result  of  those  fires  is  that  the  quality  of 
construction  of  those  buildings  was  tremen- 
dously inferior  to  what  we  require  here  in 
Ontario  and,  in  many  instances,  the  quaHty 
of  the  electrical  installations  was  terribly  in- 
ferior, which  possibly  accounts  for  the  build- 
ing just  becoming  an  inferno  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

I  don't  say  cost  is  the  only  factor,  but  I 
think  that  if  one  was  going  to  make  sprinkler 
systems  mandatory,  considering  the  subse- 
quent high  cost  of  the  installation,  one  would 
have  to  point  to  very  valid  statistics  or  ex- 
periences in  other  jurisdictions  to  show  a 
saving  in  lives  and  a  saving  in  terms  of  in- 
juries. If  one  could  only  show  that  the  real 
saving  was  only  that  of  a  property  loss  and 
not  a  saving  in  personal  lives  or  injury,  I 
don't  think  you  could  really  rationalize  the 
justification  for  making  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  okay.  I  think  it's  easier  to 
make  the  argument  if  you're  talking  about 
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the  saving  of  lives,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
property  is  very  expensive,  insurance  costs 
are  \  ery  high  and  there— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  option  is  always 
open  to  the  owner  to  install  sprinklers. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  have  to  luiderstand  that 
it  is  not  always  open,  because  the  costs  borne 
by  the  municipality  in  providing  the  kind  of 
training  and  apparatus  that  has  to  be  avail- 
able is  high  too.  You've  got  to  try  to  protect 
those  people  as  well  as  me  people  who  live 
or  work  in  the  building. 

There  are  two  fires  that  you  should  look  at 
if  you're  looking.  There  was  one  in  New 
York  City  not  so  very  long  ago.  There  was  a 
very  nice  film  on  it;  if  you  want  to  see  it, 
someday  we'll  show  it  to  you  just  for  your 
own  interest,  or  you  may  nave  seen  it.  The 
construction  there  may  not  be  up  to  the 
standards  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  it's 
not  that  much  different  from  the  construction 
standards  in  a  number  of  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. There  is  another  one^I  don't  know  if 
you  saw  a  movie  in  which  there  was  a  fire 
and  an  office  party  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  actually  a  popular  movie  but  I 
forget  what  it  was  called  at  the  moment- 
take  a  look  at  it  some  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  "Towering 
Inferno." 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  the  panic  which  sets  in 
when  these  things  happen  that  causes  the 
problem.  Frankly,  I  think  if  they  can  afford 
to  develop  lavish,  luxurious  buildings  and  if 
there  is  a  safety  feature  which  can  be  put  in 
which  will  save  anyone's  life  or  will  cut  down 
on  the  overall  cost  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
development  process.  If  you  did  that,  after 
a  while  the  cost  would  be  built  in  and  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
couple  of  comments  on  this  vote.  First  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  perhaps  to  the 
retired  fire  marshall— if  I  am  correct— Mr. 
Hurst,  for  the  years  of  service  he  gave  to 
this  office.  I  think  it's  been  a  low-profile  office. 
Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong- 1  believe  he  has 
retired  and  at  the  moment  I  cannot  recall 
his  successor  although  he  and  I  have  had 
correspondence  recently. 

I  think  Mr.  Hurst  obviously  has  conducted 
this  office  over  the  years  with  a  great  deal 
of  ability  considering  the  problems,  the  same 
questions,  that  the  fire  marshal's  office  has 
encoimtered  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  over 


the  years  and  perhaps  in  other  jurisdictions 
as  well. 

My  specffic  question  with  respect  to  the 
office  of  fire  marshal  is  one  I  have  tried  to 
follow  up  on  other  occasions.  It  comes  simply 
from  the  usual  last  paragraph  under  the  fire 
investigation  services  portion  of  the  report. 
Of  course,  we  have  only  the  1973  and  the 
1972  reports  because  we  don't  have  the  1974 
one.  The  1972  report  states  that  of  the  1,600 
suspicious  fires  investigated  in  1972,  1,004 
were  found  to  be  of  incendiary  origin;  239 
were  accidental,  and  357  were  of  undeter- 
mined cause.  Criminal  charges  laid  in  1972 
totalled  495.  The  corresponding  paragraph 
in  the  1973  report  is  that  of  the  1,419  sus- 
picious fires  investigated  in  1973,  875  were 
found  to  be  of  incendiary  origin;  137  were 
accidental,  and  407  were  of  undetermined 
cause.  Criminal  charges  laid  in  1973  totalled 
433. 

I  have  three  specffic  questions  for  the 
Solicitor  General. 

What  is  the  corresponding  paragraph  which 
will  appear  in  his  report— that  is,  the  1974 
report— with  respect  to  that  problem?  That's 
my  first  question. 

My  second  question  is— with  respect  to  the 
criminal  charges  which  were  laid— which  is 
the  only  information  conveyed  in  the  Sohci- 
tor  General's  report  dealing  with  this  problem 
—how  many  resulted  in  convictions?  How 
many  resulted  in  acquittals?  How  many 
charges  were  not  proceeded  with?  That  is  my 
second  question. 

My  third  question  relates  to  my  concern  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  pattern  in 
those  fires  which  were  found  to  be  of  an 
incendiary  origin,  which  would  suggest  that 
there  is  anything  related  to  a  syndicated  or 
organized  pattern  to  the  fires— which  may  be 
classffied  as  resulting  from  the  crime  of  arson 
—to  suggest  there  is  any  syndicate  or  group 
or  groups  which  are  involved  in  some  kind 
of  an  incendiary  fire  operation  for  the  usual 
purposes  of  either  collecting  insurance  or 
for  destroying  evidence  in  other  cases? 

I  would  perhaps  add  an  auxiliary  question 
to  that  third  question:  Can  we  say  that,  along 
with  the  fire  insurance  companies  which  carry 
the  risks  on  a  number  of  these  buildings,  the 
fire  marshal's  office,  through  the  fire  investi- 
gations services,  is  adequately  dealing  with 
and  has  the  adequate  staff  to  deal  with  the 
investigation  of  fires  which  are  of  suspicious 
origin,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  initial 
investigation,  but  for  the  ability  to  follow 
through  in  the  investigation  and  bring  them 
to    completion?    In    the    two    paragraphs    I 
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quoted  and,  of  course,  in  the  paragraph  from 
the  1974  report,  a  substantial  number  of  those 
fires  are  finally  found  to  be  of  undetermined 
origin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fire 
marshal's  ofiice,  of  course,  does  not  investigate 
every  fire;  it's  only  when  they  are  either 
called  in  or,  by  their  own  initiative,  embark 
on  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  speaking  only  of  what 
the  report  says— those  fires. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  1974,  the  fire  mar- 
shal's oflBce  investigated  1,817  fires. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  this  be  suspicious 
fires? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Of  incendiary  origin.  I 
will  give  you  the  breakdown- 
Mr.  Singer:   Name  a  fire  that  isn't  of  in- 
cendiary origin. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want 
to  prolong  this  argument,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we're  talking  about  the  same  thing. 
I  quoted  two  paragraphs;  one  from  the  1972 
report  and  one  from  the  1973  report.  I 
would  like  the  Solicitor  General  to  couch  his 
reply  in  the  words  of  that  report,  which  com- 
menced. "Of  the  1,419  suspicious  fires  in- 
vestigated in  .  .  ."  That's  the  kind  of  langu- 
age that  I  would  like  to  know  so  that  we  can 
make  some  comparison. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  I  mentioned 
there  were  1,817  investigations.  Talking  in 
terms  of  the  member  for  Riverdale's  require- 
ments, there  were  1,534  suspicious  fires  in- 
vestigated in  1974.  Of  these,  999  were  found 
to  be  of  incendiary  origin,  116  were  acci- 
dental, and  419  were  of  undetermined  cause. 
Criminal  charges  laid  last  year  totalled  441. 

Now,  your  second  question  was  to  the 
number  of  convictions,  the  number  of  ac- 
quittals, the  number  withdrawn,  and  so  on. 
I  cannot  provide  you  with  those  figures  right 
now.  I  will  be  able,  as  this  year  proceeds, 
to  give  you  a  complete  tally  on  it.  Some 
of  them  are  still  pending.  The  1974  list  of 
charges  have  not  yet  been  completed.  I  don't 
have  that  information,  but  there  would  be 
no  difiiculty  in   obtaining  it. 

We  have  no  evidence  whatsoever  at  this 
stage  that  there  is  any  organized  group 
moving  throughout  the  province  and,  pre- 
sumably for  a  price,  setting  structures  on 
fire  or  causing  fires.  I'm  saying,  therefore, 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  this.  We  don't 
have    any    suspicions    of    this    yet— but    we 


watch  for  this.  There  are  other  jurisdictions 
which  have  had  this  type  of  problem.  We've 
read  in  publications  about  arsonists  for  hire. 

Insofar  as  whether  more  staff  is  required 
for  the  investigative  side  of  the  fire  marshal's 
office— yes,  I  think  we  are  going  to  need 
two  or  three  more  people  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  The  investigations  last  year 
increased  over  the  previous  year  by  almost 
11  per  cent. 

I  am  advised  by  the  fire  marshal  that 
he  is  able  to  cope  at  the  present  time,  but 
as  more  buildings  are  created— if  the  sta- 
tistics keep  increasing— we're  going  to  need 
some  more  staff  in  that  particular  side  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  fire  marshal. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have 
one  further  question.  Would  the  Solicitor 
General  consider  in  the  reports  for  1974— if 
that's  appropriate,  or  in  subsequent  reports- 
dealing  with  this  question  of  criminal  charges 
using  the  figures,  say  for  1972,  showing  how 
many  cases  were  instituted— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Good  point. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —how  many  convictions  were 
registered,  how  many  acquittals,  how  many 
cases  were  withdrawn,  how  many  are  still 
pending  before  the  courts?  In  that  way  we 
can  relate  from  one  year  to  the  next  year 
what  has  happened  with  those  cases.  Assum- 
ing you  can  readily  get  those  statistics 
through  the  fire  marshal's  office  and  so  on, 
it  may  well  be  that  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion may  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
next  question  of  whether  or  not  any  pattern 
is  developing  with  respect  to  fires  which 
have   resulted   in   these   charges   being  laid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that's  a  reason- 
able request.  I  can  see  some  value  in  having 
that  information  before  the  members  and,  as 
you  have  indicated,  even  the  ones  that  are 
undisposed  of  can  just  be  shown  as  pending. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  they  would  be  picked 
up   afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  would  be  picked 
up  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  Perhaps  it  might  even  come 
before  the  members  before  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  die  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  have  further  questions?  Any  other 
hon.  member? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  follow  along  the  thoughts  that  the 
member  for  Wentworth  discussed  with  the 
minister    concerning    sprinklers    for    highrise 
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buildings.  I  was  a  little  bit  alarmed  at  the 
minister's  reply  that  the  cost  was  too  much. 
That  could  leave  an  impression  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  must  rise.  I  didn't 
say  that.  I  said  it's  a  very  -important  factor 
to  be  looked  into.  That  is  not  the  sole 
reason,  and  I  hoped  I  made  that  clear.  I 
will  repeat  it  for  the  member,  if  he  wants 
me  to. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Well,  vou  indicated  that  the 
cost  involved  was  too  nigh.  Check  Hansard. 
I  am  sure  it's  there. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  raise  with  the  min- 
ister is  that  there  are  municipalities  that  have 
passed  bylaws  now  saying  that  any  building 
above  four  or  five  floors  must  have  sprinklers. 
I  hope  your  answers  to  the  member  for 
Wentworth  wouldn't  leave  the  impression 
you  will  overrule  any  municipal  bylaw.  I  am 
well  aware  of  some  of  the  bylaws  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  where  they  do  have  sprinklers  in 
highrise  buildings,  particularly  in  the  lower 
levels,  in  the  garages  for  cars  and  perhaps 
where  the  boiler  room  is  located. 

I  suppose  one  could  continue  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  member  for  Wentworth  and 
say  the  minister  should  take  into  considera- 
tion that  many  of  these  highrise  have  res- 
taurants built  into  them— maybe  up  on  the 
10th  or  12th  floor— which  are  a  potential  fire 
hazard  with  the  kitchen  facilities  and  the 
open  fires  and  flames  in  a  building.  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  you  reconsider  your  approach 
and  say  that  sprinklers  should  be  in  there. 

The  matter  of  lowering  the  insurance  rates 
has  been  mentioned,  too.  For  those  tenants 
living  in  an  apartment  building,  insurance 
rates  would  be  much  less  and  they  would 
have  that  additional  protection.  I  think  the 
sprinkler  system  is  a  good  system  in  fire  pre- 
vention. It  does  get  at  the  source  of  the  fire 
at  the  first  stage  when  fire  breaks  out. 

Often  I  suppose  if  they  get  into  a  highrise 
building  where  the  elevators  aren't  working, 
it  is  quite  a  chore  for  firemen  to  be  carrying 
equipment  up  on  to  the  10th,  12th  or  15th 
floor.  The  problem  is  that  they  have  to  climb 
flights  of  stairs.  There  are  standpipes  with 
hose  connections  up  there,  but  still  the  sprin- 
kler system  would  perhaps  reduce  the  fire 
potential  or  fire  breakout  in  a  building  and 
would  control  it  from  spreading. 

I  think  in  your  remarks  you  did  indicate 
that  the  cost  was  rather  high  and  that  you 
wouldn't  go  along  with  that  cost.  It  was 
going  to  hurt  the  developer's  pocketbook.  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  is  can  you 
save  a  life  by  having  a  sprinkler  system  there? 


The  other  matter  on  which  I  want  to  get 
the  minister's  feeling  is  a  Good  Samaritan 
Act.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  well- 
qualified  persons.  There  are  the  members  of 
St.  John  Ambulance  emergency  services  and 
the  Red  Cross.  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  that  the 
police  department,  as  indicated  by  this  letter 
that  I  have  before  me  here,  will  no  longer 
provide  medical  treatment  along  the  high- 
ways for  any  accident. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  the  government 
bringing  in  a  Good  Samaritan  Act  so  that 
those  persons  providing  emergency  first  aid 
treatment  will  not  be  subject  to  the  courts? 
There  could  be  a  lawsuit.  There  could  be 
court  cases  or  charges  against  them.  Have 
you  given  any  consideration  to  bringing  in  a 
Good  Samaritan  Act?  It's  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  firemen  that  they're  the  first  to  be 
called  in  any  emergency,  and  who  knows 
what  they're  going  to  have  to  provide  in 
emergency  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Let  us  start  with  the 
highrise.  I  want  to  make  the  facts  perfectly 
clear,  if  I  am  capable  of  doing  it.  The  in- 
formation we  have  is  that  in  those  areas 
where  sprinklers  are  required,  statistics  do 
not  indicate  any  substantial  saving  in  terms 
of  human  life,  or  in  terms  of  injuries  suffered 
by  people.  There  may  be  some  saving,  but 
not  substantial  saving  in  terms  of  property 
damage.  Sprinkler  systems  do  not  signifi- 
cantly save  lives. 

I  am  not  knocking  them.  I  think  it's  great 
if  a  person  wants  to  put  them  in.  But  you 
have  to  look  at  the  statistics.  I  think  your 
colleague  from  Wentworth  agreed  with  me 
that  most  of  the  damage,  in  terms  of  injuries 
and  in  fact  deaths  caused  by  fires,  was 
caused  by  smoke  inhalation.  I  realize  the 
shorter  the  duration  of  the  fire,  the  less 
smoke. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Less  smoke.  That's  where 
a  sprinkler  would  come  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right.  I  can't 
argue  that.  That  speaks  for  itself.  But  in 
those  areas  where  sprinkler  systems  are,  in 
fact,  mandatory,  the  statistics  don't  really 
\'ary  significantly  from  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  many  fires  have  been 
in  those  buildings?  If  you're  going  to  use 
statistics,  how  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Do  you  want  me  to  go 
through  it  again  and  review  the  number  of 
fires  that  were  examined  over  a  period  of  a 
few  years  by  Metro?  I  just  went  through  this. 
Were  you  not  in  the  House? 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  I  was  in  the  House.  But 
you  can  take  statistics  and  move  them  about 
to  suit  your  own  viewpoint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  you  are  talking  in 
terms  of  fires  in  tall  buildings,  I  thought  I 
had  covered  that.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
as  you  tried  to  put  words  in  my  mouth,  that 
I  am  not  sa)ing  I  am  concerned  about  de- 
velopers. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  never  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  concerned  about 
everybody,  because  I'm  also  concerned  about 
people  living  in  those  buildings.  I  know  you 
are  too.  If  it  is  not  going  to  effect  any  sig- 
nificant saving  of  lives  or  reduction  of  in- 
juries in  fires,  there's  no  point  in  making  it 
mandatory.  The  approach  has  seemed  to  be, 
in  a  number  of  provinces  in  this  country,  to 
beef  up  the  requirements  as  to  the  type  of 
construction,  so  that  if  a  fire  is  created,  it 
is  somewhat  compartmentalized  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  building  where  the  fire  origi- 
nated. 

Oddly  enough,  in  those  statistics  I  just 
read  covering  the  period  studied  by  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  department 
and  the  National  Fire  Code  people,  there 
were  six  deaths.  All  were  in  the  suite  where 
the  fire  originated.  There  are  two  ap- 
proaches to  this,  perhaps  even  more.  I  want 
to  make  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  were  probably  dead 
before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  reference  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  Act,  to  our  knowledge 
there  have  been  absolutely  no  actions 
brought  against  any  fireman  for  alleged 
damages  suffered  by  people  who,  in  fact, 
have  been  treated  by  firemen.  I  think  it's 
recognized  that  firemen  are  trained  in  the 
application  of  first  aid.  They  would  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  standards  a  qualified 
first  aid  person  would  have  to  achieve. 

You  indicated  the  firemen  are  concerned. 
I  would  ask  them  to  ^v^ite  to  me  and  express 
their  concern.  I  have  heard  of  no  concerns. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  don't  know  why 
we  should  single  out  any  particular  group 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  should 
be  completely  absolved  of  malpractice  by 
statute.  I  think  that  would  be  giving  a  par- 
ticular group  a  blanket  exemption.  There 
may  be  a  fireman  who,  in  fact,  was  negli- 
gent in  the  way  he  treated  someone.  If  he 
was  negligent,  I  think  that  victim  of  his 
neghgence  should  be  entided  to  recover. 
That  victim  is  entitled  to  expect  to  be  looked 
after  insofar   as  first  aid  is   concerned,   cer- 


tainly up  to  the  standard  required  of  some- 
one possessing  that  level  of  qualification. 

I  don't  think  we  should  ever  absolve  them 
because  they  happen  to  be  firemen,  any 
more  than  I  think  any  court  oflBcial  should 
be  absolved  of  liability  if  he,  in  fact,  is  neg- 
ligent, or  acts  in  bad  faith  toward  the  client 
group  he  serves. 

Mr.   Haggerty:   Perhaps,   Mr.   Chairman,   I 

should  read  the  letter  to  the  minister.  It  is 

addressed    to    Mr.    Ellis    Morningstar,    MPP, 

Welland,  with  a  copy  sent  to  myself.  It  says: 

At  the  time  we  were  advised  by  George 

A.    Kerr,    Provincial   Secretary  for  Justice, 

that  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  bill.  It 

has    recently    come    to    our   attention   that 

the  regional  police  no  longer  are  trained 

in,  or  will  use  first  aid  at  the  scene  of  an 

accident.    Also,    doctors   have  been   known 

to  have  passed  by  the  scenes  of  accidents 

and  failed  to  give  first  aid  to  the  injured 

persons. 

We,  as  active  firefighters  engaged  in 
rescue  operations,  would  strongly  urge 
that  some  form  of  protection  be  con- 
sidered for  those  of  us  who  are  called  to 
accidents.  We  could  presently  be  held 
liable  for  damages  for  injuries  to,  or  the 
death  of  persons,  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  act  or  omission  on  our  part 
in  rendering  the  first  aid  assistance. 

We  trust  that  you  will  look  into  this 
matter  once  again  and  advise  us  what 
action  we  should  take. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Niagara  District  Fire  Fighters' 

Association, 

Don  Johnston,  Secretary. 

Of  course,  this  is  from  the  Niagara  District 
Fire  Fighters'  Association,  but  I  am  sure  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Fire  Fighters  also  have 
endorsed  this  particular  resolution  from  the 
association  asking  that  a  Good  Samaritan 
Act  be  passed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Pardon  me.  Did  you 
say  that  was  from  the  firefighters?  Johnston 
is  the  president  of  the  regional  police  asso- 
ciation,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  this  is  Don  Johnston, 
secretary. 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:    Of  what   group? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  would  be  the  Fonthill 
Fire  Department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  the  Fonthill.  All 
right. 
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Mr.   Haggerty:    Yes. 

Mr.    Singer:    That  Johnston,   you  know. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes;  secretary,  the  Niagara 
District  Fire  Fighters'  Association,  29  Can- 
boro   Rd.    E.,   Fonthill,   Orjt. 

The  firefighters  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
are  concerned  about  this  particular  matter. 
They  woidd  like  to  see  some  legislation. 
The  ambulance  drivers,  I  think,  have  some 
protection  there.  They  are  protected  by  a 
law  stating  they  would  not  be  hable  for 
any  personal  injury  or  possibility  of  mis- 
treatment, or  for  that  matter,  even  for  first 
aid  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Does  that  letter  say 
the  police  are  refusing  to  give  first  aid  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident? 

Mr.   Haggerty:   I  will  read  it  again 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  regional  police  no  longer  are 
trained  in,  or  will  use  first  aid  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  like  to  look 
into  that.  I  Avould  feel  they  may  well  be 
under  a  statutory  duty  to  apply  first  aid, 
if,    in   fact,   they   are   qualified   to   do   so. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  letter  is  Feb.  13,  1975. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  look  into  that, 
because  if  an  ofiicer  is  trained  in  first  aid 
and  he  refuses  to  apply  it  because  he  thinks 
he  is  going  to  be  subjected  to  a  civil  suit, 
I  suggest  he  may  well  be  in  breach  of  his 
statutory  obligation  to  assist.  It's  different 
when  it  comes  to  the  civilian  doctor  driving 
down  the  road.  He  can  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  volunteer  his 
services   or   not. 

Mr.  Sing:er:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  too 
facile  a  dismissal  of  a  very  important 
theory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  want  to  look  into 
this. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  theory  was  put  forward 
some  time  ago.  It  was  first  put  forward  to 
Arthur  Wishart  when  he  was  the  Attorney 
General.  It  was  put  forward  in  1965  by 
me,  in  fact,  and  we  had  a  draft  bill  about 
that  time.  Some  very  good  articles  have 
been  written  about  a  Good  Samaritan  Act 
by  Prof.  Linden  at  Osgoode  Hall.  It's  a 
matter  that  many  legal  thinkers— perhaps  I 
will  wait  for  the  Attorney  General  to  come 
back,  or  the  Solicitor  General,  or  whatever 
he  is. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  for 
Downsview  give  the  member  for  Lambton 
the  floor  for  a  few  moments,  please? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  member 
for  Donwsview  would  want  to  join  me  in 
welcoming  a  group  of  youngsters  of  grade  8 
frfom  Brooke-Alvinton  Central  School  in 
Lambton  County 

Mf.  Singer:  If  the  Attorney  General  wants 
to  have  a  discussion,  I  will  draw  the  chair- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  there  isn't  a 
quorum.  While  the  quorum  bells  ring,  per- 
haps the  Attorney  General  will  have  more 
to  discuss. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  isn't  a  quorum, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  the  bells  be  ning 
for  four  minutes. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member 
for   Downsview   have   any   further   remarks? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  don't  have  to  get  rid  of 
me,   I  have  been  sitting  here  all  afternoon. 

I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  idea 
of  a  Good  Samaritan  bill  has  been  put  for- 
ward for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  just  said  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  that  when  there  \vasn't 
a  quorum  and  the  Attorney  General  wasn't 
in  his  seat.  In  case  any  one  missed  it,  I  will 
repeat  it. 

Prof.  Allan  Linden  of  Osgoode  Hall  has 
had  this  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time.  He  has 
written  some  learned  articles  about  it,  and 
there  is  a  very  good  case  to  be  made.  There 
are  examples  of  this  kind  of  legislation  in 
some  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  gone  some  distance  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  crime.  Our  legal 
aid  bill  is  along  the  same  lines.  These  are 
some  steps  we  have  taken  to  take  care  of 
people  who  get  into  a  situation  where  they 
can^  otherwise  be  protected.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  principle. 

I  would  like  the  acting  Solicitor  General 
and/or  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  aiid/ 
or  Attorney  General  to  think  about  this  thing 
and  perhaps  talk  to  Arthur  Wishart  about 
it.  I  thought  we  almost  had  him  convinced 
at  one  time. 

An  hon.  member:  All  three  could  have  a 
meeting. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  perhaps  let  us  see  a 
bill.  My  colleague  from  Welland  has  a  private 
member's  bill,  I  think,  before  the  House 
right  now.  It  is  a  good  bill.  Maybe  you  could 
take  it  in  that  form  or  take  it  in  your  own 
form  but  it  would  be  a  step  forward  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister 
wish  to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  claims 
directed  toward  firefighters  or  people  who 
allege  they  have  been  the  victims  of  negli- 
gence. Therefore  a  Good  Samaritan  bill  with 
reference  to  firefighters,  as  I  see  it  at  this 
time,  would  be  legislation  to  fill  no  need. 

If  we  in  turn  start  to  find  in  this  jmisdic- 
tion  that  people  are  being  subjected  to  suits 
of  this  nature,  as  unfortunately  has  hap- 
pened in  many  jurisdictions  to  the  south  of 
us  we  could  take  another  look.  The  situation 
is  now  reaching  monumental  proportions  in 
the  state  of  California  insofar  as  the  medical 
profession  is  concerned.  I  read  the  other  day 
that  the  insiurance  premium  for  a  surgeon 
there  is  about  $22,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right,  you  are 
talking  about  a  Good  Samaritan  bill  with 
reference  to  firefighters. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  with  reference  to  any- 
body who  is  a  Good  Samaritan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  talking  about  the 
item  about  firefighters.  If  the  member  is  talk- 
ing about  it  in  general  terms  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  comment  on  it  at  present.  But 
with  reference  to  firefighters,  to  our  knowl- 
edge there  have  been  no  actions  brought. 
I  think  if  I  introduce  such  a  bill  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  would  ask  if  there  is  a 
need  for  it.  If  I  said  "No,  but  we  want  to 
have  it  here,"  then  he  might  be  the  first  to 
chide  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  be  opposed  to  a  bill 
that  just  refers  to  the  firefighters. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  we  have  in  the  east  gallery  33 
students  from  the  township  of  Orford,  High- 
gate,  Ont.,  and  their  teacher  in  charge,  Mr. 
Aronson.  They  are  here  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Legislature  and  I  ask  you 
to  join  with  me  to  extend  to  them  a  very 
hearty  welcome. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  In  response  to  the  minis- 
ter's remarks,  he  has  indicated  there  is  no 
need  for  it  at  present.  Perhaps  there  isn't  a 
need  but  suppose  there  is  a  court  case.  Do 
you  want  every  fireman  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  to  sit  back  and  say,  "Look,  I  will 
not  assist  any  person  to  give  emergency 
medical  treatment"? 

You  don't  want  that  to  happen,  I  am  sure, 
but  there  have  been  cases  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  from  the  information  I  have,  when 
even  nurses  would  not  stop  along  the  high- 
way in  cases  of  accident.  In  many  cases  fire- 
men are  called  out  to  the  scene.  If  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  lawsuit  against  the  fireman 
for  administering  first  aid,  he  is  going  to 
think   twice   about   administering   it. 

Not  too  many  doctors  will  go  out  travelling 
on  a  highway  today  or  will  attend  an  emer- 
gency call  in  a  fire,  as  far  as  that  goes,  for 
someone  who  needs  medical  treatment.  It  is 
administered  first  by  a  volunteer  fireman  who 
is  qualified  to  give  first  aid  treatment.  The 
public  depends  upon  that  person  to  provide 
medical  treatment  at  the  first  stage  until  the 
person  can  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  But 
if  there  is  a  possibility  that  person  could  be 
charged  in  courts,  then  I  think  I  would 
sooner  have  a  bill  saying  to  the  firemen, 
those  persons  who  are  giving  first  aid  treat- 
ment at  the  scene  of  an  accident,  that  they 
have  protection.  Don't  wait  until  after  it  hap- 
pens; prevent  it  now  by  bringing  in  a  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  Does  insurance  come 
into  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  wish  to  debate 
the  Good  Samaritan  Act.  I  am  aware  of  its 
existence  in  terms  of  its  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  member.  I'll  just  say  this. 
There  is  no  need.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
statistics  as  to  how  many  times  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  people  have,  in  fact,  passed 
by. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  can  you  tell? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  difference  be- 
tween the  fireman  and  the  doctor,  who  is  a 
private  citizen,  perhaps  is  one  of  statutory 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  fireman,  certainly 
while  on  duty.  We  could  debate  this  forever. 

During  the  break  for  the  quorum,  I  in- 
quired of  my  officials  the  reference  to  the 
Niagara  Regional  Police.  For  your  informa- 
tion, all  OPP  are  trained  in  first  aid.  Every- 
body who  goes  to  the  police  college  in 
Aylmer  is  trained  in  first  aid.  All  Niagara 
Regional  Police  are  compelled  to  go  to  Ayl- 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Do  they  carry  their  St.  John 
Ambulance  badge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  are  trained  in  the 
St.  John  style  by  St.  John  Ambulance  people. 

The  letter  Mr.  Johnston  wrote  causes  me 
some  concern.  It  says,  as  I  recall,  that  they 
are  no  longer  being  trained  in  it.  I  question 
that.  That's  why  I  spoke  to  my  oflBcials.  I 
also  question  that  if  a  policeman  came  upon 
a  scene  and  he  was  trained  in  first  aid,  and 
first  aid  was  required,  he  would  decline  on 
the  basis  he  might  be  subject  to  a  lawsuit. 
He  would  be  subject  to  a  lot  more  than  that 
if  he  didn't  apply  first  aid  and  someone  suf- 
fered more  injuries  or,  in  fact,  died. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  remarks  from 
the  member  for  Welland  South? 
The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  want  to  go  back  to 
something  that  was  raised  by  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt,  about  fire- 
fighting  capability  in  unorganized  municpal- 
ities.  He  presented  the  case  well.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  back  over  any  ground  that  he  has 
covered. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Solicitor  General  if  he 
would  consider  taking  on  a  role  of  co-ordinat- 
ing a  service  that  is  already  in  many  areas 
in  northern  Ontario.  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  about  places  in  southern  Ontario  or 
eastern  Ontario.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  an  area  I  do  know  quite  well— 
the  many  areas  in  northern  Ontario  where 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  a  fire- 
fighting  capability.  They  have  Wajax  pumps. 
They  also  have  thousands  of  feet  of  hose  on 
standby  to  take  care  of  forest  fires,  and  to 
protect  municipalities  that  may  be  seriously 
in  danger  as  a  result  of  a  forest  fire.  The 
capability  is  there.  The  equipment  is  there. 
It's  a  question  of  co-ordinating. 

I  am  asking,  will  you  undertake  with  peo- 
ple within  your  ministry  to  allow  a  small 
committee,  and  we  have  them  in  two  or  three 
areas,  that  will  be  responsible  for  co-ordinat- 
ing the  efforts,  local  versus  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  to  utilize  equipment  that 
is  already  there?  We  were  able  to  do  this  in 
one  or  two  areas  with  the  kind  co-operation 
of  certain  personnel  within  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  It  doesn't  hold  true  in 
most  areas.  It  has  worked  well  in  those 
specific  areas. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  pursuing  further  so 
that  you  will  make  full  use  of  ministry  per- 
sonnel who  are  already  on  the  scene,  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  equipment  is  there.  It's 
just  a  question  of  co-ordinating  it,  and  find- 


ing somebody  in  the  municipality  who  will 
be  responsible  for  keeping  that  equipment  in 
good  order,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to  go 
whenever  it  is  needed. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  expending  a  large 
number  of  dollars.  You  mentioned  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  put  to  you  by  my  col- 
league from  Nickel  Belt  that  the  cost  would 
simply  be  prohibitive  to  go  to  every  small 
hamlet  or  settlement  in  northern  Ontario  and 
say,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  provide  assistance 
for  a  competent  firefighting  force."  But  there 
are  many  areas  where  it  is  already  there.  It's 
just  a  question  of  co-ordinating  it  through 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  and  re- 
sponsible people  right  on  the  scene.  The 
equipment  is  there;  will  you  undertake  to 
do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can't  see  any  great 
difficulty  in  that.  I  think  it's  probably- 1 
shouldn't  say  probably-it  sounds  to  me  if 
would  be  a  very  logical  approach  perhaps  to 
looking  after  a  problem  which  exists  and 
concerns  the  member. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this  and 
I  would  add  this  word  of  caution.  Should 
such  a  programme  be  developed,  I  wouldn't 
want  the  people  in  those  areas  to  rely  unduly 
on  the  quality  of  service  they  might  expect. 
The  people  in  Natural  Resources  are  trained 
and  trained  well,  of  course,  in  fighting  forest 
fires  and  that  type  of  thing  but  are  not  neces- 
sarily trained  in  fighting  fires  within  stnic- 
tures. 

It  may  well  be  the  subject  of  proper  dis- 
cussion between  the  fire  marshall  and  the 
people  in  Natural  Resources  as  to— I  am  not 
going  to  say  upgrading— adding  to  the  train- 
ing they  already  ready  have,  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  fight  fires  in  structures, 
which  obviously  they  would  be.  I  would  add 
that  tail  to  it,  otherwise  we  may  have  people 
come  to  rely  on  a  standard  of  protection 
which  did  not  exist. 

I  will  ask  the  fire  marshal,  who  is  sitting 
here  with  me  right  now,  to  communicate 
with  the  people  in  Natural  Resources.  If 
the  equipment  is  there  for  one  purpose  and 
not  being  used,  surely  it  would  make  sense 
to  make  it  available  for  fire  protection  in 
small  hamlets  and  areas  lacking  fire  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  remarks  from 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay?  The  member 
for  Lakeshore. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  looking  up  the  word 
forensic;  he  is  looking  up  the  word  virago. 
He  is  going  to  be  here  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  the  wrong  volume. 

Mr.  Lawlw:  It  is  the  wrong  volume.  A 
couple  of  questions.  What  have  you  done 
about  a  revised  fire  protection  technology 
course  at  the  fire  college  at  Gravenhurst? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry;  I  didn't 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  proposed  a  year  or 
two  ago  that  you  were  going  to  have  a 
revised  fire  protection  technology  course  at 
Gravenhurst.  Have  you  initiated  it?  Is  it 
launched?  Have  you  got  a  manual  for  it? 
What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  course  has  now 
been  reduced  from  21  to  15  weeks  in  the 
study  of  fire  protection  technology.  The 
course  consists  of  five  weeks  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  fire  protection;  five  weeks 
of  fire  ground  leadership;  five  weeks  of  man- 
agement training.  The  students  at  the  course 
can  take  it  in  one  year  or  complete  one  unit 
of  the  course— that  is  the  equivalent  of  five 
weeks  in  one  aspect  of  the  course— over  three 
successive  years. 

The  previously  used  22-week  course,  with 
two  eight-week  units  and  one  six-week  unit, 
really  posed  time  constraints  on  the  students 
since  courses  had  to  be  somewhat  concen- 
trated and  reduced  into  the  shorter  period. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  the  same  course  material, 
though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  the  same  course 
material.  The  member  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  last  year,  in  1974,  there  were  79 
graduates  from  the  course,  which  brings  the 
total  up  to  405  since  the  course  was  pre- 
sented in  1967.  This  year  there  are  353  stu- 
dents from  86  different  departments  across 
Ontario  registered  for  the  course.  They  an- 
ticipate there  will  be  close  to  100  graduating 
this  year.  Course  classes,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know,  cover  a  40-hour  week  over  a 
period  of  five  days  and  the  facilities  include 
the  teaching  buildings,  student  residence, 
staff  house  for  visiting  instructors  and  several 
fire  demonstration  buildings.  The  director 
and  building  superintendent  have  residences 
right  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Permanent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Permanent  residences 
on  the  premises.  The  full-time  teaching  stafiF 
consists  of  four;   there   are  three  people   on 


the  administrative  side  and  eight  on  the 
maintenance  staflF.  They  also  have  part-time 
instructors  obtained  from  the  private  sector, 
government  departments,  universities  and  so 
on.  That  is  the  situation  at  present,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  two  other  points— and  I 
will  try  to  make  them  brief;  we  have  never 
been  so  long  on  the  burner  regarding  this 
particular  matter  in  any  previous  year  that 
I  can  recall  in  any  event. 

First,  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  advert 
to  or  to  look  at— he  is  probably  not  aware 
of  it— the  city  of  Toronto  bill  that  went 
through  recently  and  gave  expanded  powers 
to  that  specific  mimicipality  with  respect  to 
fire  routes,  with  respect  to  gaining  access 
through  private  roads  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

As  the  minister  of  a  previous  department, 
you  embodied  certain  clauses  in  the  Con- 
dominium Act  when  the  crunch  in  the 
condominium  situation  was  getting  very  bad 
indeed.  The  parking  facilities  were  such  as 
to  preclude  the  access  by  fire  vehicles  into 
fire  rescue  operations  touching  condo- 
miniums, and  we  had  to  insert  that  into 
the  legislation. 

The  other  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
passed  a  week  before  last  in  the  private 
bills  committee  for  the  city  of  Toronto  was 
because  of  their  exceeding  great  care  and 
concern  that  the  proper  preservation  wasn't 
made  and  that  the  municipalities  of  the 
province  didn't  have  the  jurisdictions  and 
powers  to  control  the  parking  arrangements 
and  the  problems  of  access  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  just  bring  this  to  your  attention  so  that 
you  may  get  more  pervasive  legislation;  and 
not  restricted  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  because 
it  is  no  doubt  highly  useful  elsewhere— isn't 
it  possible  to  have  a  private  joke  in  this 
place?  What's  wrong  with  you  people?— so 
you  can  get  it  across  the  board  and  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  McKeough),  who  has  primary  responsi- 
bility—not  you— in   this   particular   area. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  mention-per- 
haps it  has  been  mentioned  peripherally  or 
even  less  than  that;  maybe  I  wasn't  listen- 
ing-is that  there  has  been  a  great  spate 
of  rooming  house  fires  in  Toronto  in  the 
past  few  years.  There  is  a  deplorable  and 
even  tragic  condition  of  housing  fires  else- 
where in  the  province,  particularly  in  some 
hamlets  where  buildings  are  largely  con- 
structed of  wood  and  are  in  such  lamentable 
condition  that  whole  families  get  burned  in 
the  process. 
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I  woiJd  like  some  response  from  the 
ministry  as  to  precautionary  measures  and 
what  was  done  with  respect  to  the  rooming 
house  situation  in  the  urban  centres,  because 
I  don't  see  that  there  has  been  the  kind 
of  impact  in  the  past  year  that  there  was 
in  previous  years.  What  preventive  measures, 
if  any,  were  introduced  to  produce  such 
curative  effects  and  were  they  responsible 
for  the  cutback? 

Secondly,  what  nostrums  does  this  ministry 
have  touching  the  housing  situation  in 
ulterior  parts  of  the  province  and  the  wood 
stove  concept?  When  fire  strikes  in  such  a 
situation,  then  the  effects  are  catastrophic 
indeed  in  terms  of  hmnan  lives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  thank  the  member 
for  the  remarks  he  made  on  the  fire  route 
legislation.  I  was  not  personally  aware  of 
it.  My  officials  were  made  aware  of  the 
bill,  of  course,  and  were  asked  for  their 
commentary.  It  may  well  be  that  this  type 
of  legislation  may  become  of  general  legis- 
lative value,  particularly  in  areas  such  as 
downtown  Toronto.  I  thank  the  member  for 
his  observations  in  drawing  that  to  my 
attention. 

With  reference  to  rooming  house  fires 
last  year,  there  were  14  in  1974,  and  10  of 
these  resulted  in  14  deaths.  The  city  of 
Toronto  commenced  a  study  on  rooming 
house  accommodation.  Legislation  to  permit 
rooming  houses  to  be  licensed  has  been  in- 
troduced and  will  be  completed  shortly.  Last 
December  the  city  of  Toronto  passed  legis- 
lation compelling  the  installation  of  fire 
alarm  systems  within  a  building  licensed  as 
a  rooming  house  or  lodging  house.  We  under- 
stand that  all  of  these  premises  have  now 
been  inspected  by  the  city  to  ensure  that 
the   bylaw   has   been    complied   with. 

Of  the  14  fires  last  year,  the  member  may 
be  interested  to  know  the  determination 
on  them.  Three  were  accidental,  two  were 
of  undetermined  origin  and  nine  were  in- 
cendiary in  nature. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Again,  would  you  stop  right 
there?  What  does  incendiary  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  were  set— arson. 
There  were  nine  and  there  have  been 
charges  too  arising  out  of  those  nine.  I  can't 
give  you  the  specifics  but  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  your  colleague,  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  mentioned  in  suggesting  that  for 
the  estimates  next  year  we  indicate  the 
status  of  those  who  have  been  charged. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  have  further  remarks?  The  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I'd  like  to  raise  with  the  minister  an 
issue  that  has  been  discussed  now  for  some 
time.  More  recently  I  have  had  personal 
involvement  in  it.  I've  seen  some  experiments 
in  that  field  that  have  caused  me  some 
concern. 

I  understand  that  last  year  there  were 
something  like  1,300  electrical  fires  in  the 
province.  As  I  understand  it,  the  fire  mar- 
shal's office  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  how 
many  of  these  fires  were  caused  as  a  result 
of  what  is  called  aluminum  wiring.  The 
minister  knows  there  has  been  a  great  debate 
on  this  issue.  Hydro  has  a  report  on  it.  I'd 
like  to  bring  to  the  minister's  attention  some 
recent  developments  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  weekend  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  with  a  scientist  who  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Research 
Council  in  Ottawa.  He  performed  a  demon- 
stration of  what  the  problem  is  with  alumin- 
um wiring.  The  problem  is  not  the  wiring 
running  through  the  house  but  at  the  out- 
lets, the  terminal  where  you  join  it  up  with 
an  outlet.  He  gave  a  demonstration  of  how 
once  you  put  it  on  the  outlet  and  have  so 
many  hours  of  use  on  it  there  is  a  problem 
with  aluminum  in  that  it  oxidizes;  and  when 
it  oxidizes  it  causes  resistance.  The  wiring 
and  the  connection  become  loose  and  it 
builds  up  heat  and  a  fire  can  result. 

He  gave  a  demonstration  with  an  outlet 
that  had  just  been  on  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
poured  water  on  it  and  it  all  blew  into 
steam.  I  think  this  particular  outlet  had  been 
used  about  1,000  times. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario 
Hydro  and  CSA  have  to  some  degree  ap- 
proved the  use  of  this.  As  I  understand,  and 
I've  not  seen  the  release,  apparentiy  Ontario 
Hydro  has  sent  out  a  directive  in  a  release 
today— and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  on  this 
because  I  got  it  second-hand— stating  Hydro 
is  against  the  use  of  the  connection  which 
has  aluminium  wiring  with  these  outlets. 

The  concern  is  this:  For  instance  in 
Ottawa  last  week.  Bob  Campeau,  who  is  a 
large  developer  and  is  developing  Harbour 
Castle  and  Harbour  Square  here,  had  a 
major  fire  in  his  house.  He  has  a  very  lux- 
urious home  in  Ottawa.  The  source  of  the 
fire  was  related  to  aluminum  wiring  and  he's 
having  his  house  checked  over  and  done 
over. 

My  concern,  to  the  minister,  is  this  field 
of  public  safety  programmes  we're  going  to 
have  to  undertake  if  this  experiment  is 
accurate,  and  it's  apparently  been  supported 
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to  some  degree  by  the  National  Research 
Council.  The  first  problem  is  that  with 
aluminum  going  into  the  terminal  of  the 
outlet,  where  the  problem  is,  heat  is  built 
up.  The  second  problem  is  that  some  plugs 
were  sold  with  metal  screws  on  them.  They 
were  brass  plated  but  had  metal  screws  and 
that's  contrary  to  Hydro  directives  and  the 
CSA.  Unfortimately,  it  had  the  stamp  on  it. 
The  CSA  is  the  Canadian  Standards  Associ- 
ation. Once  you  get  their  stamp  of  approval 
the  Hydro  approves  it  and  so  on. 

We're  left  in  a  situation— if  I'm  accurate 
about  the  directive  sent  by  Hydro  today  in 
their  release— whereby  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  homes  which  have  alumin- 
um wiring  and  have  this  type  of  terminal. 
It  causes  some  concern  following  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Prof.  Jerabeck  in  Ottawa— 
which  show  there  is  a  problem.  He  demon- 
strated it.  for  me. 

We  should  be  in  a  position,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  minister,  to  give  some  satisfac- 
tion or  assurance  to  homeowners  who  have 
aluminum  wiring  about  what  can  be  done 
to  correct  it  if  there  are  deficiencies  and  if 
t^here  is  a  possibility  of  fire. 

As  I  recall  a  pamphlet  from  the  fire  mar- 
shal's oflSce,  there  were  1,300  electrical  fires 
in  Ontario  last  year.  Of  course,  the  problem 
with  aluminum  wiring  is  the  longer  it's  on, 
the  more  wear  there  is  and  that's  when  you 
get  the  most  oxidation,  the  most  resistance 
and  then  most  fires,  I'm  very  concerned 
about  that  problem. 

I'd  like  the  minister  to  tell  us  if  the  fire 
marshal,  through  his  public  safety  pro- 
gramme, is  in  a  position  to  give  some  assur- 
ance to  the  homeowners  who  have  alimainum 
wiring  that  there  will  be  an  inspection  pro- 
cedure set  up;  or  something  will  be  done  to 
give  them  some  assurance  that  over  a  period 
of  time  a  fire  will  not  be  started  because  of 
this  wiring  which  went  in  with  the  approval 
of  the  CSA  and  with  the  approval  of  On- 
tario Hydro— if  Hydro  has  sent  out  a  direc- 
tive now  that  it  might  be  dangerous  and  not 
to  use  it  any  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  in 
a  bit  of  a  dilemma  here.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  member  for  Welland  South 
pinched  your  speech  or  you  pinched  his. 
While  you  were  out  this  afternoon  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  concerns  almost  in  the 
same  wording. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  co- 
hesion of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  can  see  that. 


Mr.  Stokes:  Or  the  duplicity  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  tell  you,  as  I 
told  him  this  afternoon  in  our  earlier  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject,  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association  and  Ontario  Hydro 
set  standards  for  the  types  of  cormections 
and  the  way  the  installation  must  be  com- 
pleted in  order  to  satisfy  the  safety  require- 
ments of  both  of  those  groups,  that  is  Hydro 
and  the  Canadian  Standards  Association. 

The  fire  marshal,  the  insurance  industry 
and  Ontario  Hydro  have  no  statistical  in- 
formation which  indicates  that  aluminum 
wiring  causes  any  special  hazard  if  it's  prop- 
erly installed.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  direc- 
tive you  have  referred  to  as  having  been 
issued  today. 

Mr.  Roy:  Apparently  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  aware  of  that, 
so  I  should  make  no  comment  on  it.  We  will 
look  into  it  to  find  out,  of  course,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  that  directive.  I  think  that's 
about  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  that  directive 
and  we  will  look  into  it.  We  will  know  by 
tomorrow,  of  course,  what  the  anxiety  is.  I 
think  that  probably  all  of  those  who  know 
about  installing  wiring  are  aware  of  the 
dangers  in  the  installation  itself.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  question  about  the  ability  of  the 
wire  to  bear  the  load.  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  Hydro  directive. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  could  tell  the  minister  that  I 
kept  up  with  the  debate  from  a  distance  a 
while  back,  till  I  saw,  in  fact,  this  weekend, 
an  experiment  by  this  scientist,  Jerabek.  It 
is  just  like  Nassau,  going  down  into  his  base- 
ment. He  has  dials  and  the  whole  bit  down 
there.  We  took  with  us  another  individual 
who  could  test  the  accuracy,  because  I  don't 
know  about  the  installations  and  how  many 
volts  are  going  through.  He  had  all  sorts  of 
dials,  and  everything  else. 

The  point  he  made  was  that  it  doesn't 
matter  what  sort  of  cormection.  That  is  the 
point  Hydro  was  making.  If  it's  properly  in- 
stalled, there  should  be  no  problem.  The 
problem  is  in  the  composition  of  the  metal. 
Aluminum  oxidizes  much  faster  than  copper. 
Resistance  is  created  as  it  oxidizes.  That's 
what  causes  a  loose  coimection.  Hydro  also 
says  if  it's  put  on  right  it's  okay.  You  can't 
supervise  1,500  electricians  in  this  province 
to  make  sure  they  are  going  to  put  every 
connection  just  about  right. 
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And  the  other  issue  that  has  to  be  raised, 
and  will  be  raised  in  this  House  if  I  can 
accumulate  the  material,  is  that  it  is  getting 
to  a  point  where  CSA  approval  doesn't  really 
mean  very  much  because  CSA  is  dominated 
by  the  industry.  As  the  former  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  you 
will  appreciate  this.  There  are  very  few,  if 
any,  consumer  representatives  on  the  CSA. 
I  am  afraid  Hydro,  to  some  degree  has  been 
delinquent  in  that  field,  too.  If  I  am  right 
about  their  release  of  today,  and,  as  I  say,  I 
got  it  second  hand,  they  are  saying  they  are 
concerned  about  this.  I  say  Hydro  has  been 
nothing  short  of  delinquent.  They  have  let 
the  matter  go  on  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  houses  around  Ontario. 

I  mentioned  a  comparable  experience.  It's 
really  ironic.  Campeau,  one  of  the  major 
housebuilders  in  this  province,  probably  in 
Canada,  has  built  home  after  home  with 
aluminum  wiring.  He  is  going  to  get  his 
checked  over,  but  what  about  the  thousands 
of  houses  that  he  has  built?  Of  course,  he 
said,  Hydro  should  be  the  one  to  go  out  and 
make  the  inspections. 

I  raise  it  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
think  the  full  story  has  not  really  been  told 
in  depth.  All  throughout  this  debate  it's 
always  sort  of  blocked  up  because  you  always 
say,  it's  got  CSA  approval,  or  Hydro  is  in 
favour  of  it,  and  therefore  the  consumer  is 
protected.  I  suggest  to  you  maybe  that  is  not 
the  case.  If  the  experiment  by  this  professor 
over  the  weekend  is  any  indication,  I  tell 
you,  anybody  with  aluminum  wiring  in  their 
house  has  reason  for  concern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  One  thing  I  did  over- 
look mentioning  was  your  comment  that  you 
can't  supervise  the  work  of  thousands  of 
electricians.  In  fact,  you  can,  because  you 
cannot  get  Hydro  service  turned  on  in  a  new 
building  until  it  has,  in  fact,  been  inspected, 
and  a  certificate  issued.  If  you  look  at  the 
new  building  code  you  will  find  that  applies 
to  Hydro  and  the  quality  of  construction  in 
a  municipality.  If  you  build  a  house,  you 
can't  get  Hydro  service  turned  on  except  for 
temporary  service,  and  of  course  construction, 
until  it  has  been  inspected. 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  think  that  Hydro  goes 
and  looks  into  every  switch  box  and  every 
terminal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  think  that  Hydro 
does,  in  fact,  look  at  the  switch  box.  They 
don't  look  at  every  outlet  and  take  the  plate 
off  to  see  if  the  wires  are,  in  fact,  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  plate. 


Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  you  are  suggesting 
there  be  a  corps  of  people  who,  in  fact,  go 
around  and  rewire,  following  the  electricians 
about,  then  you  are  getting  into  a  pretty  ex- 
pensive programme. 

I  also  want  to  say,  I  am  not  going  to 
identify  with  the  remark  that  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association  really  isn't  very  good 
because  it  is  predominantly  operated  by  the 
industry.  The  industry  has  a  very  direct  and 
a  very  positive  role  in  making  sure  the  tests 
it  does  impose  are  of  a  high  quality  with 
public  safety  in  mind,  because  it  has  to  have 
the  support  of  the  public.  They  have  to  be 
impartial  on  the  testing  of  whatever  goods 
they  are  testing  or  whatever  things  they  are 
sampling,  because  if  public  confidence  is 
shattered  in  that  organization  then  who  is 
going  to  do  it,  government? 

Do  I  want  to  be  standing  here  next  year 
looking  for  $100  million  for  my  research 
centre?  If  you  are  prepared  to  give  it  to  me, 
I  am  prepared  to  take  it.  I  tell  you  that  the 
Canadian  Standards  Association— and  I  only 
speak  of  them  because  of  my  prior  identifica- 
tion with  them— as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
acted  in  a  very  responsible  way.  I  would 
hate  to  think  they  are  industry-dominated 
and  therefore  in  effect  will  clear  or  prove 
anything  just  so  they  can  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket. I  really  sincerely  question  that.  I  don't 
accept  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can  show  you  some  corres- 
pondence about  the  CSA.  I  am  not  for  a 
minute  suggesting  that  this  is  the  case  with 
the  CSA  in  the  past  or  on  the  majority  of 
the  products  they  test.  The  public  can  feel 
satisfied  that  they  are  using  a  product  that 
is  safe.  I  don't  question  that.  I  am  saying 
something  on  this  issue  here. 

I  am  building  up  a  file  on  it  and  I  intend 
to  go  further  into  it.  I  recall  reading  a  letter 
written  to  the  CSA  which  said  in  efiFect: 
"How  come  some  of  these  outlets  have 
metal  screws  on  them?"  They  were  just 
brass-plated,  which  is  against  Hydro  regula- 
tions and  against  CSA  regulations.  Thcs 
said:  "They  were  short  of  metal  in  the  US 
or  wherever  they  are  doing  this  and  even 
though  it  is  against  our  regulations,  we  sort 
of  tolerated  it." 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  no  matter  how 
good  an  organization  or  a  body  is  there  is 
always  an  area  of  weakness.  We  are  dealing 
with  human  beings  all  the  time.  I  am  saying 
that  in  this  case  when  CSA  allowed  the  use 
of  these  metal  screws  it  was  not  following  its 
own  directive  or  the  Hydro  directive. 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  you  as  the 
minister  standing  there  and  saying  that  what- 
ever has  CSA  approval  is  okay.  I  am  pre- 
pared, as  a  representative  of  the  pubUc,  to 
question  anybody  or  anything.  I  think  the 
way  we  keep  our  institutions  functioning  at 
their  highest  capacity  or  most  efficient  ca- 
pacity is  that  we  are  always  wary  and  we 
always  have  safeguards  on  every  institution. 
As  Solicitor  General  you  look  after  the  police 
which  is  a  body  for  which  we  all  have 
respect,  but  we  know  we  need  checks  and 
safeguards  even  when  it  involves  the  police. 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  in  this  particular 
case  I  really  question  the  approach  of  CSA 
and  Hydro  to  this  problem.  I  think,  as  this 
matter  unfolds  and  more  evidence  comes  out 
about  aluminum  wiring,  many  among  the 
public  will  really  question  the  role  played  by 
CSA  and  Ontario  Hydro  in  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  remarks  on 
item  4?  It  item  4  carried? 

Item  5,  coroners'  investigations  and  in- 
quests. The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  really 
a  couple  of  specific  inquests  that  concern 
me  somewhat,  not  because  of  the  results  of 
the  inquest  or  the  decision  of  the  jury,  but 
because  of  a  couple  of  matters  which  came 
out  in  the  course  of  them.  I'd  like  to  com- 
ment about  two  of  them  extremely  briefly 
and  then  ask  specifically  whether  the  prob- 
lems that  arose  in  those  two  inquests  have 
been  dealt  with. 

Then,  in  a  more  general  sense,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  would  describe 
to  me  what  the  process  is  for  collecting  the 
decisions  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  the 
various  recommendations  and  what  the  pro- 
cedure is  by  which  they  are  sorted  and  sifted 
and  valuable  information  or  recommendations 
implemented  and  carried  out. 

The  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
from  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  who  had  to  leave.  He  was  concerned 
because  last  year  he  was  advised  that  while 
the  province  is  divided  into  nine  districts, 
there  were  only  supervising  coroners  at  that 
time  in  two  of  them.  He  asked  me  to  ask  the 
obvious  question:  Is  the  province  still  divided 
into  the  nine  districts  and  are  there  super- 
vising coroners  in  all  of  them?  That  is  the 
area  of  the  comments  that  I'd  like  to  make, 
and  I  want  to  keep  them  just  as  brief  as  I 
can  under  the   circumstances. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  going  to  take  you  until 
6  o'clock? 


Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  doubt  if  it  would 
and  I  would  particularly  like  you  to  stay,  but 
feel  free  to  go. 

The  first  matter  concerned  me  because  the 
widow  of  the  man  is  in  my  riding.  I  refer  to 
the  inquest  which  was  held  following  the 
death  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Lindsay  on  July  27,  who  was  shot  and  killed 
by  Metro  Police  Constable  Douglas  Diplock. 
The  coroner's  jury,  of  course,  quite  rightly 
and  obviously  on  the  evidence,  exonerated 
the  police  from  any  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  that  particular  death.  During  the 
course  of  it,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  the  widow  of 
Richard  Lindsay,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
police  constable,  was  at  the  inquest  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay  was  granted  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  all  of  the  36  witnesses  under  the 
new  Coroners  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  personally  or  through 
her  counsel? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  my  problem.  Mrs. 
Lindsay  was  given  this  right  but  she  had  no 
lawyer.  She  was  a  poor  woman  of  straitened 
economic  circumstances.  She  told  the  report- 
ers she  applied  for  legal  aid  but  had  been 
rejected  because  she  was  in  no  danger  of 
being  charged  with  a  crime.  It  had  been  an 
obviously  painful  ordeal  for  her.  She  had 
frequently  broken  into  tears  and  often  had 
to  ask  Coroner  Donald  Bunt  for  help  in 
phrasing  questions. 

In  any  event,  that  went  on  for  some  time 
and  it  was  a  distressing  situation  for  every- 
body concerned.  I  am  sure  it  was  distressing 
for  the  coroner;  I  am  sure  it  was  distressing 
for  the  jury;  I  am  sure  it  was  distressing  for 
the  Crown  attorney  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
inquest. 

As  a  result  of  that  I  wrote  to  the  director 
of  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid  Plan,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lawson,  on  Oct.  9,  setting  out  this  particular 
information.  I  discussed  this  with  the  Deputy 
Solicitor  General  at  the  time  and  I  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  letter. 

The  substance  of  it  was  that  everybody 
agreed  with  the  distressing  nature  of  the 
situation  which  had  developed.  Everybody 
also  agreed  that  under  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid 
plan  as  it  now  exists  there  was  no  room 
for  discretion  to  be  exercised  and  a  certifi- 
cate issued  for  her  to  be  able  to  retain 
counsel  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary. 

Again,  all  I  am  simply  saying  to  the 
Solicitor  General— and  perhaps  in  his  other 
capacity  as  Attorney  General— since  it  came 
up  in  an  inquest,  would  he  please  make 
a  note  of  it  and  when  the  review  is  made 
of  the   Ontario   Legal   Aid   Act,   as  a  result 
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presumably  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Justice  Osier  in  his  inquiry  into  that  Act, 
will  he  recall  this  comment  I  have  made 
now  and  the  correspondence  which  I  had 
with  the  Deputy  Solicitor  General  and  pro- 
vide within  the  statut&  some  method  by 
which  discretion  in  special  situations  hke 
this  can  be  exercised  and  a  legal  aid  certifi- 
cate issued.  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Justice 
Osier's  report  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  report  addresses  itself  to  this  particular 
problem  but  I  wanted  to  draw  that  to  the 
minister's  attention  and  ask  him  to  take  it 
under   consideration. 

The  second  inquest  which  bothered  me 
considerably  was  the  inquest  into  the  death 
of  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Henry  Doyle. 

If  I  may  just  advert  momentarily  to  that 
last  comment  I  made  on  that  particular  in- 
quest, the  report  I  referred  to  and  quoted 
from  was  reported  in  the  Toronto  Star  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  3,  1974.  Nora  McCabe,  in 
writing  about  that  particular  Lindsay  inquest, 
made  those  comments  about  the  distressing 
nature  of  it. 

This  next  report  deals  with  the  man  who 
died  as  an  alcoholic.  The  report  appeared 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  May  24,  1974. 

John  Henry  Doyle,  having  some  years 
earlier  suffered  a  serious  head  injury,  died 
an  alcoholic  on  March  20,  1974,  in  the 
drunk  tank  floor  of  55  Division,  a  police 
station  in  Toronto. 

The  coroner's  jury  ruled  yesterday  that 
Doyle   died   of   natural   causes. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  on  with  the  rest 
of  the  medical  reasons  for  his  death.  This 
is  the  part  that  rather  concerned  me: 

Doyle  had  accumulated  215  convictions 
for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  by  the  time 
of  his  death  at  age  42.  More  than  200 
of  these  dated  from  1970.  He  had  been 
unable  to  work  since  his  accident  and 
suffered  from  occasional  spells  when  he 
couldn't  think  clearly. 

The  inquest  found  nothing  unusual 
about  Doyle's  death.  Coroner  Donald 
Bunt  said  pneumonia  [and  so  on]  caused 
by  aspiration  of  food  caused  his  death, 
which  is  a  common  cause  of  death  for 
alcoholics. 

One  conclusion  that  did  emerge,  al- 
though not  in  the  jury's  recommendation, 
was  the  shortage  of  detoxication  centres 
in  Metro  Toronto.  There  are  three  de- 
toxication centres  in  Metro,  each  has  20 
beds  and  all  three  are  in  the  downtown 
area.  Each  unit  is  a  satellite  of  a  nearby 


hospital    with    access    to    additional    beds 
[and   so   on]   in   an   emergency. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  was  it  that  announced 
that  detoxification  centres  be  the  answer? 
Was  it  the  member  for  Halton  West  ( Mr. 
Kerr)  or  somebody  else?  New  world,  greatest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  new  world;  yes.  The 
report   goes   on: 

Dr.  Bunt  told  the  jury  that  Doyle  would 
almost  certainly  have  died  the  night  of 
March  20,  even  if  he  had  received  im- 
mediate hospital  attention.  Doyle  was 
placed  on  his  side  in  the  drunk  tank  at 
8:40  p.m.  The  police  checked  his  condi- 
tion periodically  in  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  and  found  it  normal.  Shortly  after 
10  p.m.  they  discovered  he  was  not 
breathing.  Attempts  at  artificial  respiration 
failed  and  Doyle  was  pronounced  dead 
at  10:25  at  Toronto  East  General  Hos- 
pital. I  am  sure  if  he  had  been  taken 
to  a  detoxification  centre  he  would  have 
died  there  also,  Dr.  Bunt  said. 

But  William  Peterson  [For  whom  I  have 
a  very  high  regard],  the  pro\'incial  co- 
ordinator of  detoxication  centres,  said  he 
wouldn't  be  so  sure.  Mr.  Peterson  said 
patients  in  Toronto's  detoxication  centres 
receive  constant  medical  attention,  while 
police  may  check  their  drunk  tanks  only 
every  15  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  Peterson,  who  wasn't  at  the  inquest, 
said  the  three  operating  detoxication 
centres  are  100  per  cent  full  at  all  times. 
He  said  three-quarters  of  the  patients  are 
drunks  picked  up  in  the  downtown  area. 
The  police  divisions  in  Metro's  outer  areas 
[and  that  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
of  55  Division  in  my  riding  being  con- 
sidered in  the  outer  areas]  have  been  less 
able  to  make  use  of  the  centres.  In- 
vestigating officer  George  McGivern  told 
yesterday's  inquest  that  55  Division  can- 
not normally  send  drunks  to  centres  be- 
cause the  downtown  police  divisions  and 
other  community  societies  have  already 
filled  all  the  available  beds. 

There  was  a  further  recommendation  that 
while  there  was  no  formal  act  of  drunk  tank 
supervision  in  Doyle's  case,  a  more  formal 
schedule  for  surveillance  should  be  adopted 
by  police  to  prevent  any  possible  confusion. 
They  also  recommended  that  Doyle's  case 
was  clear  evidence  of  "the  need  of  addi- 
tional research  in  alcoholism  and  trealment 
facilities." 
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That's  an  extremely  sad  case,  when  you 
consider  200  convictions  for  drunkenness  or 
vagrancy  between  1970  and  1974;  and  then 
to  have  him  die  in  the  drunk  tank  at  55 
Division. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  comment  on 
each  of  those  two  situations  I  have  raised; 
then  I  would  like  to  generalize  a  little  bit 
and  ask  the  minister  to  tell  me  just  what 
process  these  recommendations  of  the  cor- 
oner's inquest  go  through  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  recommendations  have  merit,  or 
no  merit,  or  some  merit;  should  be  studied, 
should  be  implemented,  should  be  carried 
forward. 

For  example,  were  the  comments  of  that 
jury  and  the  tragic  nature  of  the  case  of 
John  Henry  Doyle  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction 
Foundation?  Are  there  any  plans  as  a  result 
of  that  to  implement  the  obvious  shortage  of 
detoxication  centres  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area,  particularly  in  the  downtown 
area? 

I  was  not  being  facetious  when  I  said  that 
55  Division  is  hardly  considered  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  because 
55  Division,  if  my  recollection  of  the  boun- 
daries is  correct,  extends  from  the  Don  River 
east  to  where  55  Division  is  now  located,  up 
on  Coxwell  Axe.,  and  further  east  to  Wood- 
bine Ave.,  which  is  really  an  eastern-central 
part  of  the  city.  Those  are  the  only  two 
matters  that  are  of  concern  to  me  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  minister  would 
make  whatever  comment  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  matters  touched  on  by  the 
member  for  River  dale  and  hopefully  will 
be  able  to  respond  positively,  to  most  of  his 
inquiries  at  least.  I  think  there  was  a  feeling 
—I  know  there  certainly  was  when  I  was 
taking  legal  training  a  number  of  years  ago 
—that  a  coroner's  jury  recommendation  was 
really  just  window  dressing  and  nothing 
ever  came  of  it  and  it  just  fell  back  into  the 
files,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  does  not 
happen  today. 

A  follow-up  programme  was  instituted 
about  13  years  ago  on  dealing  with  verdicts 
by  coroners'  juries.  Each  inquest  verdict  is 
reviewed  by  the  chief  coroner  personally, 
then  it's  given  to  a  senior  staflF  member  who 
follows  up  the  recommendations  and  ob- 
servations. They  send  the  recommendations 
on  to  any  institution  or  ministry  which  may 
well  be  affected,  for  its  commentary,  and 
they  then  decide,  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 


mation which  has  come  back  and  their  own 
assessment,  whether  the  recommendation  is 
feasible  for  one  reason  or  another,  or  is 
practical  or  not. 

I  have  some  interesting  information  for  the 
member  in  terms  of  statistics,  if  he'd  like  to 
have  it.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  coroners'  juries  over  the  past 
year  or  two  have,  in  fact,  been  acted  upon 
and  implemented. 

The  comments  that  I  have  had  from  my 
staff  in  preparing  for  these  debates  and 
estimates  are  that  coroners'  juries'  verdicts 
are,  in  fact,  very  helpful  and  very  rarely  is 
there  a  perverse  coroner's  jury  verdict.  I 
think  this  speaks  well  for  the  layman  sitting 
in  judgement  under  the  statutory  obligation 
of  being  a  coroner's  juror. 

I  will  deal  with  1974.  The  number  of  in- 
quests in  1974  totalled  306.  The  306  inquests 
engendered  937  recommendations.  Of  those 
recommendations,  495  were  implemented,  58 
were  not  implemented,  and  I  presume  the 
balance  are  verdicts  that  contained  recom- 
mendations that  in  fact  have  already  been  im- 
plemented in  the  past  and  are  echoing  the 
concern  of  prior  coroners'  juries  in  various 
matters  which  arose  in  time  gone  by.  I  think 
it's  rather  significant  that  almost  500  recom- 
mendations were  implemented  out  of  306 
coroners'  inquests  held  in  this  province  last 
year. 

There  are  nine  regions  within  the  coroner 
system,  and  each  region  will  be  headed  up 
by  a  senior  pathologist,  a  coroner.  Already, 
two  of  these  vacancies  have  been  filled,  one 
is  pending  and  six  have  yet  to  be  completed. 

With  reference  to  the  deceased  Richard 
Lindsay,  that  is  a  case  unknown  to  me.  I  take 
it  that  the  member  for  Riverdale  was  really 
expressing  his  concern  about  the  inability  of 
Mrs.  Lindsay  to  obtain  a  legal  aid  certificate 
and  that  he  was  not  really  criticizing  the 
coroner  at  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  neither  case  was  I  criti- 
cizing the  coroner.  I  think  they  felt  this  situa- 
tion was  as  distressing  as  the  press  reported 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  have  informa- 
tion about  this  specific  case,  but  this  has  hap- 
pened once  or  twice  before,  and  apparently 
there  is  no  discretion  in  the  legal  aid  com- 
mittee under  those  circumstances— I  think 
you  touched  on  this— to  issue  a  certificate; 
which  speaks  ill  of  the  system  as  it's  pres- 
ently constituted  under  the  kind  of  circum- 
stances when  someone  cannot  afford  counsel 
and  yet  has  to  appear  in  a  public  forum  if 
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they  want  to  inquire,  as  is  their  right,  into 
things  that  are  certainly  very  basic  and  very 
important  to  them, 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  she  was  granted  stand- 
ing to  cross-examine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Dr.  Cotnam  has  just  in- 
dicated to  me  that  some  of  his  coroners  have 
indeed  expressed  their  concern  that  they  are 
distressed  to  see  people  in  this  situation,  and 
although  they  feel  their  hands  are  somewhat 
tied,  they  try  to  be  as  helpful  as  they  can  be. 

I  think  what  we  are  really  saying  is  that 
if  Mr.  Justice  Osier's  report  doesn't  touch  on 
the  legal  aid  system— and  I  can't  tell  you,  be- 
cause I  have  not  completed  my  reading  of 
it— this  may  well  be  something  we  should 
take  a  look  at,  and  I  will  certainly  direct  my 
staff  to  remind  me  in  my  other  capacity  to 
discuss  this  with  the  legal  aid  officials.  This 
might  well  be  a  situation  where  an  exception 
might  be  made,  assuming  the  other  criteria 
are  present;  i.e.  impecuniosity  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  may  be  a  matter  for  the 
area  council,  rather  than  the  judicial  district 
legal  aid  director. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  Regarding  your 
inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Doyle,  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  I  think  the  detoxication  centres 
are  so  designated  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  have  to  be  concurred  in  by  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  be- 
fore a  portion  of  a  hospital  can  be  designated 
as   a  detoxication  centre. 

I  guess  what  the  member  for  Riverdale  is 
really  saying  is  that  because  of  the  natural 
burdens  that  are  placed  on  the  downtown 
hospitals  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  when  play- 
ing the  numbers  game,  the  outlying  areas— if 
Riverdale  is  considered  an  outlying  area— find 
that  there  is  no  accommodation  for  those  who 
would  ordinarily  or  hopefully  might  be  trans- 
ported into  a  detoxication  centre  downtown. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  wouldn't  want  any  infer- 
ence that  we  need  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  doesn't  want  any 
drunks  in  Riverdale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  we  are  really 
playing  the  numbers  game.  For  those  of  us 
who  travel  downtown  in,  say,  the  Gerrard- 
Jarvis  area  in  the  warmer  weather,  it  is  simply 
amazing  to  see  the  large  numbers  of  derelicts 
Sleeping  on  the  grass,  on  benches  and  indeed 
on  the  sidewalk- 
Mr.  Renwick:  The  nice  thing  about  winter 
in  Canada  is  that  you  don't  see  them. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  don't  see  them, 
with  one  exception.  I  should  point  out  to  the 
member  for  Riverdale,  if  he  ever  decides  to 
embark  on  this  kind  of  a  career  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  popular  spot  on  the  north  side 
of  Osgoode  Hall.  I  was  walking  through 
there  one  cold  evening  some  few  weeks  ago, 
when  there  was  much  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  I  thought  I  had  stumbled  on  the  bodies 
of  obviously  two  murder  victims.  It  seems 
there  is  a  hot-air  outlet  on  the  north  wall 
of  Osgoode  Hall. 

I  notice  the  member  for  Downs\iew 
watching  very  closely  and  I  can  give  him 
written  instructions  in  greater  detail  later 
on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  this  hot-air 
outlet  which  is  about  one  yard  square  and 
the  bottom  of  the  outlet  is  even  or  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  I  was  walking 
from  Universitv  Ave.,  between  Osgoode  Hall 
and  the  court  tuilding,  over  to  the  little  park 
by  city  hall,  I  looked  and  I  saw  the  two 
bodies  there  late  in  the  e\'ening— 7  o'clock 
in  the  evening— and  it  was  bitterly  cold. 

I  walked  over  and  I  got  about  a  foot  or 
two  from  them  when  I  reahzed  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Warm  air  was  coming  out  of  there. 
It  must  have  been  a  balmy  78  degrees  and 
they  were  having  their  Miami  holiday  just 
east  of  University  Ave.  in  February.  It  had 
obviously  been  somebody's  birthday  because 
there  were  about  eight  wine  bottles  around 
there.  If  you  find  yourself  caught  short  on  a 
cold  night  downtown  I  just  point  that  out. 
You  may  have  some  status  being  a  member 
of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Were  they  QCs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  kiraw;  they 
were  having  more  than  that  probably  by  the 
time  the)'  got  done. 

This  chap  Doyle-I  don't  know  anything 
particularly  about  him  but  I  see  some  of  the 
statistics  the  staff  have  provided  me  with 
about  people  dying  in  institutions  where,  cf 
course,  inquests  are  mandatory. 

Some  of  the  alcohol  readings  from  those 
people  are  phenomenally  high.  I  couldn't 
believe  it  when  I  was  reading  over  the  week- 
end the  alcohol  content  of  some  of  the  blood 
levels.  The  highest,  I  think,  that  I've  seen 
so  far— and  Dr.  Cotnam  can  advise  me;  he's 
probably  seen  very  high  ones— was  4.77  in 
one  of  the  unnamed  deceased  who  died  in 
an  institution.  I  would  say  that  is  surely 
high.  That's  got  to  be  six  times  the  Ie\'el  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Criminal  Code. 
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Mr.  Singer:  What  kind  of  car  was  he 
driving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  this  man  died  in 
one  of  our  provincial  institutions.  I  really 
thought  that  was  about  the  highest  I've  ever 
run  across. 

I  don't  know  if  the  member  for  Riverdale 
is  suggesting  in  his  comments— do  you  have 
any  detoxication  centres  in  Riverdale?  I'm 
not  saying  there  are  or  there  aren't;  I  don't 
know.  I'm  wondering  if  the  fact  is  that  the 
dowTiitowTi  hospitals  cannot  accommodate 
those  who  would  require  the  services  of  a 
detox  centre;  and  whether  perhaps  an  in- 
stitution or  some  institutions  which  at  the 
present  time  don't  have  detox  centres  might 
well  consider  them.  It  is  not  an  involved 
procedure,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  a  problem.  May  I 
just  make  a  couple  of  comments  about  it? 
First  of  all  I'd  like  to  advert,  if  I  may,  to 
the  comment  I  made  in  my  opening  remarks 


when   I   followed  my  colleague  from   Lake- 
shore  about  the  Police  Act. 

The  regulatory  power  under  the  Police 
Act  provides  for  regulations  to  be  made  gov- 
erning lockups  and  providing  for  their  in- 
spection. Obviously  there  are  no  regulations 
for  that  purpose.  The  recommendation  in 
the  Doyle  matter,  by  the  jury,  was  that  while 
there  was  no  formal  lack  of  drunk  tank 
supervision  in  Doyle's  case,  a  more  formal 
schedule  of  surveillance  should  be  adopted 
by  police  to  prevent  any  possible  confusion. 
I  would  think  that  was  something  which 
should  lend  itself  very  well  to  regulation  for 
the  lockups,  because  that's  where  it  takes 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  have 
several  more  remarks? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  have  several  more 
but  I  think  perhaps  we  could  wait  until 
8  o'clock,  yes. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

(continued) 


Mr.    Chairman:    Vote    1502, 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

On  vote  1502: 


item   5.    The 


Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Do  we 
have  enough  members  present? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  it  matter  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  is  not  here? 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  It  is 
entirely  up  to  you. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  only 
worries  about  a  quorum  when  he  is  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  is  not  here.  He  always 
worries  about  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  ad- 
journment I  had  asked  the  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  Clement)  the  first  of  two  or  three  ques- 
tions—sort of  more  or  less  at  his  request— 
because  we  were  continuing  a  debate  about 
the  death  of  John  Henry  Doyle  and  the 
problems  that  that  inquest  pointed  up  in 
relation  to  the  facilities  available. 

The  first  point  which  I  had  made,  just  to 
refresh  the  chairman's  memory,  was  that  the 
Police  Act  provides  provisions  for  regulating 
lockups  and  other  minor  detention  centres. 
And,  of  course,  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  jury  was  for  a  much  more  formal 
schedule  for  surveillance  within  the  drunk 
tanks  of  the  police  station,  if  I  could  use 
that  rather  vulgar  term.  My  first  question 
concerns  that  recommendation. 

I  recognize  the  validity  of  the  statistics 
which  the  Solicitor  General  has  put  before 
us  about  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  coroners'  juries,  and  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  been  achieved. 
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My  second  question:  Has  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  and  those  responsible 
for  the  detoxification  centre  progranmie 
responded  to  the  evident  need  which  is  ob- 
vious from  the  death  of  this  man  in  Metro- 
poHtan  Toronto?  I'm  quite  certain  that  the 
members  from  other  urban  centres  could  tell 
exactly  the  same  story  that  I— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  reaches  a  point  where  there 
are  fewer  Tories  in  the  chamber  at  any  time 
than  there  are  members  in  the  opposition, 
and  then  they  fall  short  of  a  quorum,  I 
think  it's  time  to  call  for  one. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  don't  see  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
didn't  agree  with  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We  were  veiy  weak. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  not  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Renvdck:  I've  always  been  a  believer 
in  the  quorum  referred  to  in  the  Bible: 
"Two  or  three  are  gathered  together."  I 
don't  think  it  would  have  anywhere  near  the 
force  if  it  had  been  "20  or  30  are  gathered 
together." 

Mr.  Stokes:  In  yom:  name. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  my  name?  In  the  name 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  There  are  three 
questions  I  have  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  John  Henry  Doyle.  My  first  is: 
Why  are  there  not  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  lockups?  My  second  is  whether  or  not, 
in  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  coroners'  juries,  they  ever  filter 
through  to  the  other  ministries  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   And   whether   or   not  the   Solicitor 
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General  accepts  any  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing dialogue  in  this  instance  with  the 
Minister  of  Health  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  will  be— 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  goes  one  of  them 
already. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —an  increase  in  the  detoxi- 
fication centre  programme  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario?  It  is  a  crying  need  in  Metro 
Toronto.  I'm  quite  certain  that  in  most  urban 
areas,  and  also  in  rural  areas,  it  is  a  very 
necessary  method  of  attacking  at  least  one 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

My  third  question  is  directed  specifically 
to  the  police  commission.  How  is  it  that 
a  man  named  John  Henry  Doyle  dies  on 
May  24,  1974,  after  having  had  200  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  in  a 
four-year  period,  without  an  inquiry  being 
made  as  to  what  is  wrong  medically  with 
that  man?  I'm  not  suggesting  there's  any 
magic  about  the  answers  to  the  question, 
nor  am  I  suggesting  that  John  Henry  Doyle 
would  be  alive  today.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  that  can 
happen,  there  is  something  disastrously 
wTong  wath  the  method  of  assessment  of  the 
alcoholism  problem  within  the  courts  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

I'm  dealing  with  this  now  because  it  is 
a  police  matter.  If  the  Solicitor  General,  in 
his  other  role,  prefers  to  refer  it  to  the 
Attorney  General's  estimates,  that's  fine.  But 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  the  detoxification 
centre  programme  to  be  implemented  on  a 
much  broader  base  than  it  is  at  present. 

I  assume  next  week  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  again  to  touch  upon  this  prob- 
lem when  the  new  Liquor  Control  Act  and 
the  new  Liquor  Licence  Act  come  before 
the  assembly.  I  think  it  is  tragic.  I  think  it 
is  disastrous.  I  think  it  has  immense  re- 
flection on  this  ministry  that  John  Henry 
Doyle  died  in  those  circumstances  and  I 
would  like  the  Solicitor  General  to  answer 
to  my  three  inquiries. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Qement  (Acting  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral): The  way  the  designation  of  a  detoxi- 
fication centre  works  is  that  it  is  made  as 
a  designated  detox  centre  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Handleman)  because  of  his  involvement  with 
both  liquor  Acts.  I  believe  his  concurrence  is 
required. 

I  remember,  in  my  prior  responsibility, 
having  to  concur  on  receiving  a  request  from 
the  Minister  of  Health.  I  also  recall  I  never, 


for  any  reason,  refrained  from  giving  that 
concurrence  because  the  Minister  of  Health 
had  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  a  need 
for  this  type  of  centre. 

With  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Doyle,  I 
am  advised  that  the  results  of  the  coroner's 
jury,  the  recommendations,  observations  and 
so  on,  were  forwarded,  in  due  course,  to 
the  Minister  of  Health  for  his  perusal  and 
consideration. 

To  this  date,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  re- 
sponse that  he  has  made.  I  am  just  going 
by  memory  from  what  I  have  been  advised 
by  my  stafi^  over  the  supper  hour  and  the 
information  they  were  able  to  glean. 

Lockups  themselves  are  dealt  with  under 
the  Police  Act,  as  the  member  noted,  and 
also  in  the  Municipal  Act.  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  developed  guidelines  for  the 
style  or  type  of  cell.  When  renovations  are 
completed  in  the  lockup,  or  are  about  to  be 
embarked  upon,  these  guidelines  must  be 
met. 

Many  people  die  in  lockups  as  a  result 
of  their  own  hand.  Invariably  alcohol  is  a 
very  heavy  contributing  factor  to  these 
deaths.  As  you  know,  an  inquest  is  mandatory 
under  those  circumstances.  The  results  of 
the  inquest  are  forwarded  to  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission.  The  results  are  also  for- 
warded to  all  chiefs  of  police  throughout 
the  province.  Meaningful  recommendations 
dealing  with  deaths  in  lockups,  are  also  sent 
to  every  chief  of  police  within  the  province. 

As   to    the    member's   question  relating  to 
why   Mr.    Doyle   had   acquired   this   number 
of  convictions— I  believe  some  200  from  1970 
until  1974-what  is  the  cause  of  that?  I  have 
no  response  to  make.  I  simply  don't  know. 
It's    pretty    obvious    to    all    or    us    that   the 
man— and    I    am   just   speaking   objectively— 
certainly   was   an   alcoholic.    It   had   been  a 
very  integral  part  of  his  life,  certainly  over 
the    last    four    years,    in    any    event,    if   the  i 
number   of   convictions   is   any   indication  of  : 
the  lifestyle  he  was  living  during  those  four  i 
years. 

I  wish  I  could  respond  to  the  meml' 
for  Riverdale  and  tell  him  that  Mr.  DoyJe  i 
did  not  die  in  vain  and  that,  as  a  result  i 
of  the  autopsy,  certain  medical  knowledge  ■ 
has  come  to  the  surface  that  would  be  of ' 
assistance  to  other  people.  I  just  can't  mako 
that  statement  because  it  isn't  correct. 

I  wish  we  knew  some  of  the  answers  toj 
alcoholism.  The  charge  on  the  public  forj 
processing  this  man  200  times  must  be 
phenomenally  high.  Not  only  is  there  a  life 
lost,  but  there  probably  have  been  thousands 
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of  dollars  dissipated  in  processing  him,  from 
the  time  he  was  picked  up  each  of  those 
200  times,  and  processed  through  the  court 
system. 

In  all  probability  he  served  time  for 
nearly  all  of  those  offences— small  though  the 
sentences  might  be;  a  matter  of  days  in 
each  case.  The  taxpayers  had  to  sustain  him, 
had  to  clothe  him,  had  to  supervise  him  and 
discharge  him  back  into  the  streets.  I  imagine 
sight  unseen,  that  in  many  instances  he  was 
back  in  the  lockup,  probably  many  times, 
within  24  hours— if  not  a  shorter  period  of 
time— for  being  intoxicated  again  in  a  public 
place. 

I  wish  I  knew  the  answer,  I  just  can't 
answer  the  question  because  I  don't  know. 
I  know,  from  my  previous  responsibility,  it 
was  an  ongoing  concern  in  that  ministry.  It's 
an  ongoing  concern,  I  think,  of  most  mem- 
bers of  this  House.  I  don't  know  if  I  have 
touched  on  the  areas.  I  am  sorry  I  didn't 
make  a  note  of  each  individual  question  the 
member  asked  me.  If  there  is  something  I 
haven't  touched  on,  if  you'll  ask  me  again, 
I'll  attempt  to  respond,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  a 
sense  those  matters  were  rhetorical  because 
I  know  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  I  can't 
help  but  think  the  whole  question  of  the 
so-called  swinging  door  in  the  courts,  and 
the  lockups  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  a  matter  upon 
which  there  must  be  a  direct  focus  of  atten- 
tion. Otherwise,  it  is  just  going  to  continue. 

I  don't  mean  that  we  are  going  to  eliminate 
it;  I  am  not  talking  about  eliminating  the 
swinging  door;  alcoholism  is  probably  per- 
vasive through  the  society.  But  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  a  much  better  way  to  deal 
with  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
people  who  are  involved  and,  consistent  with 
the  evident  recognition  of  alcoholism  as 
being  a  many-faceted  health  problem,  not  of 
any  single  origin  or  out  of  any  single  cause, 
but  for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 

I  selected  that  particular  coroner's  inquest 
because  it  points  out  so  vividly  what  is  wrong 
with  the  swinging-door  system  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  sort  of  marginal  aid  that  is  provided 
through  the  detoxification  centres.  I  say  it 
not  so  much  in  criticism  as  in  request  to  the 
ministry  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. We  raise  immense  amounts  of  revenue 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario  through  the  sale 
of  liquor  but  the  problems  involved  in  estab- 
lishing detoxification  centres,  the  problems 
involved  in  identifying  men  like  John  Henry 


Doyle,  are  problems  of  people  in  a  society, 
and  the  government  must  be  responsive  to 
that  kind  of  need. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  to  pick  up  from  the  member  for 
Riverdale.  There  are  two  or  three  things  he 
mentioned  that  concern  me  very  much.  The 
fact  that  apparently  the  riding  of  Riverdale 
is  not  a  riding  that  has  available  to  it  one  of 
the  60  detoxification  beds  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  is  I  think,  shocking. 

There  was  a  special  armouncement,  and  I 
can  remember  it,  because  I  was  thinking 
about  it  over  the  dinner  hour.  I  couldn't 
quickly  come  up  with  the  Hansard  armounce- 
ment, but  I  can  remember  a  former  Attorney 
General,  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Welch),  who  made  one  of  the  classic  govern- 
ment announcements  of  the  day:  We  were 
going  to  have  detoxification  centres.  We 
were  going  to  have  a  programme  the  like 
of  which,  well,  certainly  Ontario  had  never 
seen,  Canada  had  never  seen.  North  America 
had  never  seen,  and  the  whole  world  prob- 
ably had  never  seen.  That's  what  was  going 
to  happen  in  Ontario. 

Now,  the  evidence  is  there;  what  the 
member  for  Riverdale  said;  60  beds  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  If  you  happen  to  be 
a  drunk  in  Riverdale,  there  isn't  a  bed 
available  to  you.  I  looked  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  Liquor  Licence  Act,  1975, 
Bill  45,  which  has  not  yet  been  called  for 
second  reading,  and  section  37,  subsection  2, 
says: 

Where  a  constable  or  other  police  officer 
finds  a  person  in  a  public  place  apparently 
in  contravention  of  subsection  3  of  sec- 
tion 46,  he  may  take  such  person  into 
custody  and,  in  lieu  of  laying  an  informa- 
tion in  respect  of  the  contravention,  may 
escort  the  person  to  a  detoxification  centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  If  there  is 
one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  what  kind  of  nonsense 
is  that?  Really?  You  write  the  right  words, 
and  you  make  the  right  speeches,  but  you 
don't  do  anything  about  it.  It's  a  collective 
failure  of  the  ministry.  It's  a  failure  of  the 
minister's  predecessor.  It's  a  failure  of  the 
minister  who  writes  that  section  into  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  It's  a  failure  that  the 
coroner's  jury  hastened  to  point  out,  and  your 
comments  this  afternoon,  saying  that  out  of 
umpteen  recommendations  by  coroners'  juries 
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we  have  implemented  such  and  such  a  per- 
centage and  aren't  we  great,  just  avoids  the 
point. 

One  can't  help  but  be  cynical  about  your 
approach  to  this  problem.  It's  bad  enough 
that  you  have  no  approach,  but  what  you  try 
to  do  is  delude  the  people  of  Ontario  into 
believing  you  have.  Characteristic  of  your 
colleagues  on  the  ministry  benches,  you  get 
up  and  make  these  grandiose  statements, 
saying  that  you  have  a  programme;  not  only 
is  it  good  it's  great;  it's  the  best  in  the 
modem  world.  "You  watch  and  see  what  we 
are  going  to  do."  The  minister  who  said  it  is 
gone;  he's  doing  culture  and  sports  or  some- 
thing serious  like  that,  and  he  even  gets  into 
difiBculty  about  distributing  lottery  tickets. 

It's  sad.  It's  sad,  really,  that  you  aren't 
able  to  deal  with  this  problem  at  least  in 
your  own  words— not  you,  the  collective  you; 
in  the  ministry's  own  words.  It's  sad  that  you 
write  a  section  into  the  new  Liquor  Licence 
Act  that  you  are  unable  to  implement,  and 
it's  sad  that  the  member  for  Riverdale  has  to 
raise  the  recommendations  of  the  coroner's 
jury  and  say:  "If  you  happen  to  be  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  arrested  by  55 
Division  there  is  no  point  in  having  a  section 
in  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  or  expecting  to  get 
to  a  detoxification  centre."  It's  a  sad,  sad 
commentary  on  the  approach  of  the  ministry 
to  serious  problems  that  face  Ontario  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  always  grateful 
for  the  unbiased  observations  offered  by  my 
friend  from  Downsview.  I  don't  know  how 
many  beds  there  are  exactly;  he  mentioned 
the  figure  of  60  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I 
think  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  this,  that 
Toronto  is  not  the  only  place  that  has  hospital 
facilities  designated  as  detoxification  centres. 
In  Toronto,  you  are  running  into  arrests 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood— for  being 
intoxicated  in  a  public  place— of  between 
30,000  and  35,000  people  annually. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  embark  on 
a  programme  that  is  going  to  involve  30,000 
to  35,000  people— albeit  some  of  them  may 
have  been  in  that  group  collectively  10  times 
in  one  year— are  we  prepared  to  undertake,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  to  provide  detoxi- 
fication centres  for  every  individual  who  is 
about— 

Mr.  Singer:  No  one  said  that;  no  one  said 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right,  but  you  are 
losing  sight  of  the  fact,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  that  there  are  other  centres  through- 
out Ontario  where  the  numbers  are  not  any- 


where nearly  as  significant  as  tliey  are  here 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  and  the  programme  is  working  well. 

I  challenge  you  to  go  down  tonight  to 
Gerrard  and  Jarvis  and  pick  up  the  people 
who  are  down  there,  probably  at  this  very 
moment,  and  just  find  places  for  them  to 
sleep,  leave  alone  in  a  supervised  hospital 
where  the  costs  of  maintaining  that  bed  are 
really  quite  high  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

There  are  other  people  who  have  require- 
ments, not  just  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  alcohol  problems.  I  don't  set 
the  standards  for  the  detoxification  centres.  I 
merely,  in  this  ministry,  have  to  report  to  the 
people  of  this  province,  through  this  very 
process  right  now,  and  in  question  period, 
the  activities  of  the  ministry,  and  we  are 
dealing  now  with  the  coroners'  investigations. 

How  we  got  on  to  detoxification  centres 
as  my  responsibility  I  fail  to  see  because, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  detoxification  centres  other 
than  to  monitor,  I  suppose,  the  police  fimc- 
tion  in  carrying  out  the  section  of  the  Act 
where  the  constable  can  take  them  if  accom- 
modation is  available. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  know  how  we  got  on  t(i 
it,  because  the  coroner's  jury  talked  about  it, 
and  we  are  dealing  with  coroners'  juries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Of  course  they  talked 
about  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  That's  how  we  got 

on  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Of  course  that's  how 
we  got  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Sure,  so  don't  look  so  puzzled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  suggesting 
that  we  have  beds  for  every  drunk  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  at  public  expense? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  didn't  suggest  that 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  what  are  yon 
suggesting? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  another  straw  man 
that  doesn't  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  tell  me  what  you 
are  saying.  You  are  being  very  critical,  but 
I  don't  hear  any  alternatives. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I'll  tell  you:  When  oii! 
of  your  ministers  can  stand  up  and  sa\. 
chest-beating,  back-patting,  muscle-flexing. 
"What    wonderful    fellows    are     we.    Look 
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what  we  are  doing  about  the  establishment 
of  detoxification  centres.  It's  going  to  be  the 
marvel  of  the  western  world,"  and  when 
you  get  a  report  of  the  coroner's  jury  which 
shows  how  inadequate  you  are,  instead  of 
saying  you  don't  know  what  we  are  talking 
about,  you  should  be  humble  and  apologize. 

Mr.  H.  EdighofFer  (Perth):  How  does  that 
grab  you? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Good  point. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  except 
that  they  come  from  imimpeachable  sources, 
namely,  my  colleagues  in  our  caucus.  The 
revenues  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  so  I 
am  advised,  run  at  about  $1  million  a  day 
or  more  from  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the 
taxes  imposed  on  liquor.  If  those  figures  are 
relatively  correct,  then  our  answer  to  the 
minister  s  question  about  the  35,000  people, 
discounting  that  figure  by  the  number  who 
are  picked  up  a  number  of  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  is  that,  yes,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  do  have  the  treatment  which 
they  require  as  individuals,  consistent  with 
their  human  dignity,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  assist  them.  In  the  face  of  a  very  serious 
problem  of  alcoholism,  whether  one  desig- 
nates it  as  psychological,  medical,  pathologi- 
cal or  whatever,  our  answer  is  an  unequivo- 
cal "yes,"  having  regard  to  the  revenues  de- 
rived by  the  province. 

I  agree  with  the  minister  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  limit  within  this  ministry  that 
we  can  pursue  it.  We  can  pursue  it  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health;  we  can  pursue  it  with 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations;  we  can  pursue  it  when  the  new 
liquor  bills  come  through  the  House.  I  didn't 
mean  to  prolong  the  debate  about  it, 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  like  to  add  a  few  words.  I  may  say 
that  we  have  already  raised  the  issue,  oddly 
enough,  with  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, because  that  particular  ministry  is  the 
one  charged  with  providing  the  halfway 
houses. 

The  reason  I  would  like  to  speak  to  this  is 
that  there  has  been  a  committee  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  studying  this  problem  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Aid.  Anne  Johnston.  The 
police  are  involved  with  the  committee,  as 
are  social  workers  and  others  concerned  with 
the  problem.   However,    the   tragic  situation 


today  is  that  those  unfortimate  people— and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  men— are  now 
taking  the  position  and,  in  fact,  I  had  a  re- 
quest to  speak  to  this  House,  asking  if  we 
couldn't  ensure  that  there  would  no  longer 
be  an  open-door  policy  because  they  are 
facing  malnutrition  as  a  result  of  the  little 
bit  of  detoxification  that  they  get  if  they  get 
it  at  all.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indict- 
ment of  the  whole  process. 

Even  if  we  had  detoxification  centres,  and 
more  of  them— and  I  am  not  one  who  could 
say  at  all  how  many  we  should  have— it's 
likely  that  they  would  continue  to  be  func- 
tioning on  a  relatively  short-term  basis. 
Therefore,  there  is  the  policy  of  the  halfway 
house,  but  again  there  apparently  is  no  way 
we  can  get  that  functioning  either.  When 
you  have  people  in  this  helpless  position— 
the  person  who  spoke  to  me  is  a  person  who 
works  closely  with  a  group  of  such  people 
out  of  Central  Neighbourhood  House— they 
are  pleading:  "If  you  can't  do  anything  else 
for  us,  we  want  to  go  back  into  tie  old  sys- 
tem of  going  to  jail  because  at  least  we  get 
fed  properly  during  that  period  of  time." 

I  would  therefore  ask  the  minister  if  he 
does  not  think  that  because  the  fact  that 
these  people  recognize  the  problem,  that 
they  do  need  help  and  that  they  can't  get 
it  either  through  detoxification  centres  or 
halfway  houses,  because  we  don't  have  half- 
way houses,  that  he  should  indeed  at  least 
listen  to  what  is  being  said  by  police  officers 
who  happen  in  this  case  to  be  voicing 
exactly  the  same  concerns  as  social  workers 
and  others  dealing  with  the  problem.  There- 
fore, does  he  not  think  there  should  be  an 
eflFort  on  his  part  to  bring  together  the  other 
ministries  which  are  involved  in  a  provision, 
or  not  a  provision  of  services,  whichever  way 
you  look  at  it,  to  try  to  ensure  that  there  is 
a  proper  procedure  set  up  and  adequate 
facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  just  a  couple  of  observations  I  would 
like  to  oflFer.  I  think  the  member  for  River- 
dale  mentioned  an  estimated  amount  of  in- 
come derived  by  the  province  through  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  at  somewhere  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  a  day.  As  I  recall  the 
figures,  I  think  around  $310  million  is  gen- 
erated by  the  sale  of  liquor  through  the 
LCBO  this  year.  That's  a  projected  figure,  as 
I  recall  it. 

You  must  remember  that  the  detoxifica- 
tion centre  programme  was  not  started  until, 
I  believe,  1971  or  1972.  The  Doyle  death 
that  we  are  talking  about  happened  in  early 
March,  1974. 
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I  don't  think  an>'body  has  ever  painted 
any  muscle-flexing  picture  of  the  detoxifica- 
tion centres  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  I  think  it's  an  alternative  only,  and 
this  is  the  way  I  view  it,  to  the  jail  system. 
Tliese  people  who  are  really  sick  and  not  in 
a  sense  criminals  can  be  placed  in  a  hospital- 
like institution  or  hospital  concept  as  op- 
posed to  being  put  in  the  so-called  drunk 
tank  at  a  municipal  lockup. 

I  don't  think  anyone  is  naive  enough  to 
feel  that  the  detoxification  centre  is  going 
to  cure  the  problem.  There  are  many  pro- 
jects underway  dealing  with  the  question  of 
alcoholism.  There  is  the  May  St.  clinic  pro- 
gramme here  in  Toronto  which  has  had,  I 
would  say,  really  a  very  spectacular  success, 
bearing  in  mind  its  short  life.  Again  you  are 
dealing  with  small  numbers  of  people  whom 
you  hope  to  help  recover  the  dignity  which 
they  have  lost  because  of  their  addiction  to 
alcohol  and  to  get  them  back  into  the  work- 
ing stream  and  give  them  some  real  objec- 
tive in  life. 

There  are  other  types  of  people  who  have 
alcohol  problems  who  hold  down  regular 
jobs  during  their  life  but  they  still  have 
alcohol-related  disorders.  In  addition  to  those 
60  beds,  I  would  imagine  at  this  very  mo- 
ment there  are  many  numbers  of  people  across 
this  province  in  the  hospital  for  alcohol- 
related  disorders  in  terms  of  cirrhosis,  in 
terms  of  blood  pressure,  ulcer  conditions, 
emotional  conditions  and  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. The  detoxification  centre  really,  as  I 
see  it,  is  directed  towards  those  very  un- 
fortunate people  who  have  lost  all  will  to 
live.  They  are  hell  bent  on  a  course  of  self- 
destruction.  We  see  them  all  the  time,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  centres  as  opposed  to 
smaller  communities. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  someone  would 
be  lifted  out  of  that  limbo  in  which  they  live 
and  resurrected  through  getting  into  the  de- 
toxification centre  and  eventually  being 
resurrected  somewhere  else.  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic enough  to  think  that  there  would  be 
very  many.  I  can  tell  you  I  have  personally 
met  one.  I  shared  the  story  with  a  member 
of  this  House  earlier  this  evening  of  a  man 
who  come  in  to  see  me  a  year  or  so  ago 
who  is  now  associated  with  a  very  concerned 
group  in  this  city  called  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Concerns  Inc.  He  is  a  man  who  today  is  a 
senior  executive  in  a  major  industry  in  this 
province  but  who  spent  nine  years  as  a  skid 
row  drunk— no  other  way.  He  says  there  are 
several  years  he  can't  remember  what  hap- 
pened or  where  he  was.  Through  some  family 
pressures  and  circumstances  he  did  lift  him- 


self back  into  the  world  of  reality.  He  has 
not  gone  through  a  detox  centre,  but  he's 
certainly  gone  through  the  Don  Jail— you  talk 
about  the  swinging  doors.  He  doesn't  even 
remember  several  years  of  his  life;  he  doesn't 
know  where  he  was  or  what  he  did. 

We  have  all  these  different  grades.  You 
cannot  just  point  the  finger  at  somebody 
lying  dovm  there  in  the  Armoury  grass  to- 
night and  say,  "He  has  his  drinking  problem, 
and  I  don't."  There  are  great  degrees  of 
drinking  problems.  So,  hospital  services  are 
being  provided  for  those  people— in  law  the 
so-called  "common  drunk  piclced  up." 

The  detox  centre  is  an  alternative  to 
putting  him  into  the  lockup  pending  his 
trial.  I'm  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
the  detox  centre  is  going  to  cure  anybody. 
It's  just  a  question,  I  suppose,  of  being 
practical.  How  much  is  the  public  of  this 
province  prepared  to  pay  for  detoxification 
centres  for  those  unfortunate  souls  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  found  them- 
selves addicted  primarily  to  alcohol?  They 
can't  work;  their  health  has  generally  de- 
teriorated. They  don't  want  to  work  and 
have  very  few  skills. 

What  do  we  do  with  these  people?  I 
don't  know.  It's  a  problem  not  unique  to 
Ontario.  It's  a  problem  that  is  growing,  I 
suppose,  throughout  the  free  world,  more 
and  more.  And  not  always  in  the  free  world. 
I  understand  they  even  have  these  problems 
in  Russia.  But  they  don't  have  criminals  in 
Russia;   they  call   them  "social   discontents." 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  think  I  misled  the  House  unwit- 
tingly. I  attributed  the  great  announcement 
to  the  member  for  Lincoln.  In  fact  it  was 
not  he.  It  was  the  then  hon.  A.  F.  Lavirence, 
who  was  a  previous  Attorney  General.  His 
announcement  is  reported  in  full  on  page 
3569  of  Hansard  of  1971.  At  that  point  he 
announced  the  programme  and  he  said  the 
programme  would  be  fully  implemented  by 
the  fall  of  1974.  It  was  a  breast-beating 
speech,  and  a  muscle-flexing  speech,  and  a 
back-patting  speech  about  how  wonderful 
you  were  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  accept  the  apology  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview.  The  non. 
member   for   Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  of  the  min- 
ister the  amount  of  coroner's  jury  fees  indi- 
vidually per  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  are  $6  per  day. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Surely,  Mr.  Minister, 
it  is  more  than  time  enough  to  readjust 
that.  I  can  recall  back  in  1973  when  the 
Attorney  General,  the  member  for  York 
Mills  (Mr.  Bales),  said  in  the  Legislature 
that  he  had  fought  for  increases  in  jury 
pay,  but  that  they  had  been  chopped  out 
of  the  ministry's  budget.  Then  his  successor, 
the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln,  likewise  com- 
mented to  us  in  the  estimates  committee 
in  one  of  the  rooms  downstairs  that  this 
was   going   to   be   substantially   increased. 

Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Minister,  that  the 
$6  per  day  is  less  than  the  $2.40  an  hour 
minimum  set  by  your  province?  You  are 
actually  breaking  the  minimum  wage  law. 
You,  as  the  chief  law  oflRcer  of  the  Crown, 
are  permitting  that  to  go  on.  Surely,  it's 
more  than  time  that  these  be  adjusted  sub- 
stantially upwards  so  that  there  is  no  finan- 
cial sacrifice  to  the  individual  who  performs 
his  public  duty  by  acting  on  one  of  these 
juries.  Do  you  intend  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  fees,   Mr.    Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  won't  find  an 
argument  from  me  on  jiurors'  fees,  be  it 
coroners'  juries  or  any  other  type  of  jury. 
I  believe,  the  high  court  fees  now  are  $10 
a  day,  or  something  like  that,  plus  mileage 
in  both  cases. 

I  can't  disagree  with  that.  These  were 
chopped.  My  predecessor  did,  in  fact,  ask 
for  additional  funds.  I'm  going  to  ask  for 
additional  funds.  I  think  they  are  woefully 
underpaid.  They  are  not  paid  on  a  basis  of 
an  hourly  rate— it  is  a  fee,  it  is  not  a  salary 
or  a  wage.  That's  why  the  minimum  hourly 
rate  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They're  low. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  agree  that  they're 
low.  Yet  we  must  look  at  the  overall  priori- 
ties of  government  and  the  needs  and  areas 
of  social  concern.  We've  had  some  debate 
here  this  evening  in  terms  of  health  costs. 
In  the  overall  picture,  apparently,  the  priori- 
ties have  been  placed  in  other  areas.  But  I 
have  to  live  with  this.  We  will  never  get  to 
the  point  where  a  person  will  be  completely 
recompensed  for  the  time  he  loses  from  his 
place  of  employment  unless  he  is  on  an 
hourly  rate.  How  do  you  pay  the  business- 
man who  is  running  his  own  business  who 
must  be  involved  in  the  legal  process  for  a 
number  of  days?  He  may  have  lost  several 
hundred  dollars  a  day. 

I  agree  that  the  fees  are  woefully  low. 
I'm  going  back  to  Management  Board  for 
additional    moneys.    Whether    I    am    to    be 


successful  or  not,  I  don't  know.  One  of  the 
members  sent  me  a  letter  a  day  or  two  ago 
from  a  sheriff  in  one  of  the  counties  dealing 
with  a  man  who  suffered  financial  hardship. 

Mr.  Worton:  Do  you  want  a  few  more 
letters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  welcome 
them.  Don't  send  them  to  me,  send  them  to 
Management  Board.  I  would  welcome  them. 
I  couldn't  agree  more  with  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wanted  to  carry  on  a  little  longer  on  this.  I 
appreciate  the  minister's  concern  in  that  but 
he's  also  got  to  realize  that  a  lot  of  the  people 
who  are  called  up  for  this  duty  don't  work 
for  one  of  the  big  automotive  concerns 
when  I  refer  to  my  own  community.  As  a 
result,  they  are  out  of  pocket.  They  are 
working  in  marginal  paying  jobs  and  it 
is  a  real  hardship  to  them.  One  case  that  I 
brought  up  to  your  predecessor  was  such 
that  his  employer  threatened  to  fire  him 
simply  because  he  had  to  report  for  jury 
duty.  The  employer  assumed  that  he  was 
simply  goldbricking  and  refused  to  work.  I 
hope  you're  far  more  convincing  wdth  your 
cabinet  colleagues,  because  certainly  it  is 
time  that  these  people  were  paid  at  least  a 
half-decent  fee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  I  just 
wanted  to  add  a  very  brief  footnote,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  comments  of  my  colleague 
from  Riverdale  and  a  response  that  the 
minister  made  with  regard  to  the  cost  in- 
volved in  the  detoxification  centres. 

The  minister  himself  indicated,  in  the 
specific  case  raised  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale  of  John  Henry  Doyle,  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  processing  that  man  through  the 
legal  system  and  through  the  police  system. 
Like  the  minister,  I  don't  see  the  detoxifica- 
tion centre  as  a  cure-all  and  be-all.  It  may 
be  an  alternative,  and  it  may  be  an  alterna- 
tive that  is  not  as  expensive  as  the  con- 
stant processing  of  a  person  like  that  through 
the  court  system,  through  the  jail  system 
and  through  the  delivery  system,  if  you  like. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  minister  to 
take  that  into  consideration  because  I  think 
he  was  bordering  on  a  provocative  remark, 
saying,  "Are  we  going  to  supply  every  drunk 
in  Toronto  with  a  bed?"  It  might  be  cheaper 
to  do  that  in  the  long  run  than  processing 
them  through  the  legal  system. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Is  item  5  in  vote  1502 
carried?  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  one  comment  about  coroner's  jury  fees. 
I  understand  the  concern  of  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville.  I  question  the  solution. 

What  the  minister  said  is  quite  right.  The 
public  treasury  cannot  directly  provide  full 
recompense  for  wage  loss  and  other  losses 
by  persons  who  are  called  to  perform  a  civic 
duty  which  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
system. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  rela- 
tively simply  method  to  provide  by  law 
that  in  the  case  of  a  person  called  to  per- 
form a  civic  duty,  with  whatever  substantia- 
tion the  employer  needs,  by  way  of  jury 
service— whatever  jury  it's  on,  coroner's 
jury  or  any  other  jury— his  employer  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  continue  his  salary  at  the 
rate  or  hourly  rate  that  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  at  that  time,  so  that  a  substantial 
burden  of  the  cost  of  performance  of  civic 
duty— which  is  drawn  by  lot;  it  is  not  some- 
thing a  person  volunteers  for— be  borne  by 
the  employers  and  industry  throughout  the 
province.  That  would  take  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  people  who  are  involved  in  it. 

There  are  other  people  who  are  not  em- 
ployed or  who  are  self-employed.  Whatever 
their  hourly  rates  may  be,  that  is  also  readily 
calculable.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
way  in  which  you  really  attack  the  problem 
is  through  the  taxation  system.  A  corporation 
or  company  which  has  had  an  employee  per- 
forming a  civic  duty  should  be  provided  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  necessary  deduction, 
which  it  now  has,  for  the  wages  which  are 
paid.  The  person  who  is  an  employer  should 
have  the  benefit  of  that.  The  person  who  is 
self-employed  should  have  the  benefit  of  that 
kind  of  deduction  through  the  tax  system. 
The  person  who  is  not  employed  in  the 
technical  sense  should  be  allowed  a  tax 
credit. 

I  am  quite  certain,  with  the  intricate  tax 
credit  system  which  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  at  the  present  time,  that  the  way  in 
which  you  deal  with  the  problem  is  not  by 
raising  the  direct  cost  to  the  public  treasury 
but  by  doing  it  through  the  law  and  through 
the  taxation  system  to  provide  the  adequate 
deduction.  The  person  doesn't  suflFer  and 
there  is  a  recognition  that  the  person  is  per- 
forming a  civic  duty  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  society. 

I  would  personally  regret  the  day  when 
the  performance  of  such  a  civic  duty  as  jury 
duty   was    equated   to   whether   or   not   the 


fellow  got  the  same  wages  he  got  at  his  job, 
through  the  public  treasury.  I  don't  think 
that's  the  way  in  which  you  accomplish  what 
you  want  to  accomplish  at  all.  You  call  a 
person  for  ci\ic  duty;  he  performs  his  civic 
duty.  He  continues  to  receive  the  remunera- 
tion which  he  otherwise  would  have  received 
as  an  employee,  as  a  person  who  is  self- 
employed  or  as  a  person  who  is  performing 
services  for  which  he  doesn't  receive  a  mon- 
etary award  but  for  which  there  can  be  an 
attributed  award.  You  compensate  that  per- 
son or  that  employer  or  that  self-employed 
person  through  the  taxation  system  for  the 
service  which  he  has  performed.  There  is  no 
other  way.  By  raising  it  you  can't  possibly 
solve  the  problem— simply  on  a  direct  cost  to 
the  public  treasury— and  in  the  long  nm  you 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  civic  duty 
which  the  citizen  is  being  asked  to  perform. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  further  com- 
ment. Does  the  Solicitor  General  know  the 
coroner's  motto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  time  two  weeks  ago  and  it  impressed 
me  and  I  promptly  forgot  it.  I  have  asked 
the  supervising  coroner  for  the  province.  The 
motto  is,  we  speak  for  the  dead  to  protect  the 
living.  I'm  paraphrasing  it  but  that's  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  only  one  further 
question.  Would  the  minister  please  explain 
what  that  means  to  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Perhaps  some  day  the 
chief  coroner  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  a  little  more  closely— as  he's 
doing  a  post  mortem  on  you  and  he  can 
whisper  in  your  ear. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  listen  intently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  already  disposed  of 
all  my  living  parts  to  the  living  tissue  societ> 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  5,  vote  1502 
carry?  The  member  for   Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.    F.    A.    Burr    (Sandwich-Riverside):    I 
wanted   to  make  one   observation  about  the  | 
detoxification  centres.  In  Windsor,  the  detoxi-  i 
fication  centre  is  for  men  only.  There  are  no  j 
facilities  for  women  and  this  is  a  problem  in  ) 
Windsor.  There  aren't  very  many  women  who  ^ 
require  these  ser\ices  but  at  the  present  time  I 
there  is  one  compassionate  woman  who  takes  j 
in  these  unfortunate  sisters  despite  the  fact  | 
that  she  has  small  children  of  her  own  in  the 
house   and   it  certainly   is   not  good   for  the 
children  to  be  in  the  same  environment.  If 
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you  have  any  say  in  this  at  all  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  that  this  is  a  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  have  any  say  in 
it  as  indicated  by  the  member.  I  can  express 
his  concerns  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Burr:  That  is  what  I  want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  both  you  and 
the  member  for  St.  George  have  touched  on 
the  fact  that  there  are  really  very  few 
women  involved  in  this  sort  of  thing.  They 
might  well  be  better  looked  after  in  a  smaller 
lockup  sort  of  thing  where  there  is  a  matron 
on  duty  rather  than  getting  into  a  larger 
hospital  institution  where  they  may  not  have 
the  same  degree  of  supervision  that  they 
would  in  a  smaller  lockup. 

I  can't  speak  for  the  Don  Jail,  but  I  think 
that  douTi  in  our  area  it  would  probably  be 
much  better  for  a  woman  to  end  up  at  the 
detention  centre  at  Thorold,  where  there  are 
matrons  on  duty  and  constant  supervision 
provided,  than  perhaps  the  wing  of  a  hos- 
pital where  the  patient  might  well  interfere 
with  the  activities  of  the  staff  and  interfere 
with  the  rest  of  the  patients  who  are  there 
for  other  causes.  I  will  express  your  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  private  home 
with  small  children  in  it  is  not  the  answer. 
There  must  be   something  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  5  of  1502  is  carried. 
Item    6,    vote    1502.    The    member    for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we 
could  start  this  one  off  by  having  the  Solici- 
tor General  tell  us  what  it's  all  about.  What 
are  you  going  to  spend  $431,000  for?  And 
what  does  the  forensic  pathology  vote  mean? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  new  building  down 
here. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no.  That  was  an  earlier 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  $431,000?  If  the 
hon.  member  will  look  over  at  page  J59— 
do  you  have  your  estimate  book? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Salaries  and  wages 
$259,400;   employee  benefits  $12,000- 

Mr.  Singer:  I  read  all  that  through,  but  I 
still  don't  know  what  forensic  pathology  is 
or  \yhat  is  being  done  with  the  $431,000. 
Obviously,    if    you're    going    to    spend    that 


much  money  you  should  have  a  staff  and 
transportation  and  benefits  and  whatever. 
But  what  do  you  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  forensic  pathology 
agency  is  to  assist  in  determining  causes  of 
and  mechanisms  of  death  in  unusual  circum- 
stances, and  to  aid  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  province  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  aspects  of  sudden  death 
through  the  apphcation  of  expertise  in  foren- 
sic pathology. 

These  objectives  can  be  achieved  in  three 
different  ways: 

1.  Providing  an  advisory  service  to 
police,  coroners  and  pathologists  throughout 
the  province. 

2.  Developing  training  programmes  in 
forensic  pathology. 

3.  Carrying  out  forensic  pathological 
examinations  in  difficult  or  complicated  or 
complex  cases. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  you  tell  me  why  that 
isn't  covered  under  the  second  item  of  1502? 
Wouldn't  all  this  forensic  pathology  be  done 
in  the  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  apparently  it's 
not.  It's  done  as  a  separate  agency.  It  will 
be  done  physically  within  the  new  forensic 
sciences  building;  it  vdll  be  done  within  the 
confines  of  the  same  building  because  the 
whole  ministry  will  be  down  there.  But  this 
type  of  activity  is  a  very  distinguishable  ac- 
tivity from  those  encompassed  in  the  Centre 
of  Forensic  Sciences  under  item  2,  so  I'm 
advised. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  missed  this  the  other  night, 
but  I  caught  it  when  I  was  reading  Han- 
sard. I  wasn't  able  to  be  here  the  other 
night.  I  gather  this  centre  where  forensic 
pathology  is  being  carried  on  or  directed 
from  is  going  to  be  called,  for  some  peculiar 
reason,  the  George  Drew  Centre.  For  a 
couple  of  years  I  suggested  to  your  pre- 
decessors that  it  might  have  been  very  nice, 
and  certainly  was  justified,  if  it  was  called 
the  Ward  Smith  Centre. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  minister  is  aware 
of  who  Ward  Smith  was,  but  Ward  Smith 
was  one  of  those  important  and  dedicated 
Ontario  civil  servants  who  really  was  re- 
sponsible, if  any  one  person  can  be  said  to 
have  been  responsible,  for  the  establishment 
in  Ontario  of  the  Centre  of  Forensic  Sciences. 
He  made  a  very  substantial  contribution  in 
dex'eloping  new  techniques.  I  suppose  a  lot 
of  people  won't  thank  him  for  being  the 
major  developer  of  the  breathalyser,  but  he 
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was.  That  and  many  other  contributions  that 
he  n>ade  were  substantial. 

He  passed  away  a  number  of  years  ago. 
He  died  of  cancer,  having  devoted  his  whole 
adult  lifetime  to  working  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  I  knew  him  well,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  offered  three  or  four  times  the  salary 
he  was  being  paid  by  this  province  to  do 
similar  work  in  the  United  States.  He  turned 
it  down  because  he  wanted  to  stay  here  and 
to  continue  to  serve  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  recognize  that  George  Drew  is  a  former 
Premier  but  his  noted  contribution  was 
really  not  in  forensic  science  or  establishing 
a  centre.  Surely  you  can  find  another  build- 
ing or  something  or  other— perhaps  even  in 
Guelph  where  he  started— that  you  could 
name  after  George  Drew.  Since  this  building 
is  r>ot  open  yet  and  since  the  nameplate  ob- 
A'iously  isn't  up  on  the  building,  let  me  re- 
new my  plea  and  ask  if  the  Attorney  General 
could  not  call  this  building  the  Ward  Smith 
building.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chanrman:  Is  item  6  of  vote  1502  car- 
ried? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  let  the  minister  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  just  want  to  make 
one  observation,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  contributions,  which  are  numerous  and 
which  have  been  touched  on  by  the  member 
for  Downsview,  made  by  the  late  Ward 
Smith  are  certainly  well  known  to  me.  I 
ha\e  had  an  opportunity  in  the  past  to  listen 
to  him  in  a  courtroom  scene.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  him  in  a 
social  situation  on  two  or  three  occasions— 
really  symposiums  or  small  lectures  that  he 
has  delivered.  The  library  in  the  building 
will  be  called  the  Ward  Smith  Library. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  the  library? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  building  itself, 
so  I  am  advised,  will  provide,  in  addition 
to  the  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Solicitor  General,  some  accommodation  to 
other  ministries.  It  would  seem  inappropriate 
to  have  part  of  the  building  utilized  by,  per- 
haps, a  computer,  in  a  building  dedicated 
in  the  name  of  a  man  who  made  such  a 
contribution  in  the  field  of  pathology  and 
forensic  sciences   in   this   province. 

Your  remarks  about  the  late  Ward  Smith, 
I  would  say,  are  very  valid.  Those  who  have 
had  any  opportunity  to  have  known  this 
man  or  watched  him  in  action  in  years  gone 
by  would  share  your  concern.  I  think  he 
was  a  great  individual.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that    he    invented    the    breathalyzer,    I    still 


think   he    was    a   great   individual.    Probably 
that's  one  of  the  reasons   I  think  so  too. 

Mr.    Singer:    Thank   you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  6  of  1502  is  carried. 

Vote    1502   agreed   to. 

On   vote   1503: 

Mr.  Chairman:  item  1.  The  hon.  member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.   Singer:   Since   the   minister  has   been 
unable  to  give  us  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  He  must  have  it  by  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  since  he  is  quoted  in 
Hansard  as  saying  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  might  be  available  in  10 
or  12  days,  which  I'm  sure  the  minister  hop( 
will  be  long  after  these  estimates  are  gone, 
could  we  start  by  asking  him  if  he  could 
give  us  a  reading  of  what  it  says  and  on 
that  basis  perhaps  these  estimates  could  hr 
debated   a  little  more  sensibly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not give  any  detail  of  it  because,  like  the 
member,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  yet.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  made 
available  to  you  as  soon  as  we  have  it 
back  from  the  printer.  The  information  T 
have  is  still  the  same.  On  the  day  I  made 
that  statement  in  the  House— I  think  it  was 
last  Thursday— I  was  advised  it  woidd  be 
in  your  hands  in  approximately  10  to  12  da>^ 

I  can  tell  you  we  have  had  great  dil 
ficulty  in  getting  printing  done,  in  terms  of 
other  reports  and  so  on.  Last  Friday  I  filed 
in  this  House  the  recommendations  or  ob- 
servations of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission, dealing  with  the  supportive  rol*'. 
and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  that. 
The  anticipated  date  given  in  February  to 
the  chairman  of  that  commission  by  thp 
printing  company  was  April  20,  I  belie\( 
It  had  to  be  extended  twice.  We  are  finding 
ourselves  in  the  same  position  here  but  I 
will  personally  deliver  a  copy  of  that  repCHft 
to  the  member  for  Downsview  upon  receipt 
of  that  report.  I  haven't  seen  it  so  I  can'f 
tell  you  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  accepted  the  minister's  word  com- 
pletely that  it  has  not  come  back  from  tlic 
printer,  but  surely  Mr.  Bell  or  Judge  Graham 
—I  don't  know;  is  it  Judge  Bell  now  Ot 
have  they  just  made  Graham  a  judge?— Judgp 
Graham  or  Mr.  Bell  should  have  some  idc;: 
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of  what  it  is.  For  instance,  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  poor  old  printing  plant  got  blown 
up?  Do  you  mean  to  say  we  would  never 
have  a  report?  There  must  be  a  copy  some- 
where and  if  the  minister  asked  Mr.  Bell 
or  Judge  Graham  for  a  copy  perhaps  they 
could  give  him  one,  even  hand  written,  and 
the  minister  could   read   it   into  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that  would  be 
a  great  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  the  pro- 
cedures in  this  House  are  such  that  the  re- 
port should  be  made  available  to  all  the 
members  of  the  House  at  the  proper  time  of 
tendering  it  during  the  business  of  the  House 
each  day.  I  think  I  would  be  prejudicing  your 
colleagues  who  are  not  here  tonight  by  mak- 
ing it  available  to  you  this  evening. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let's  stop  being  facetious. 
There  must  be  a  copy  in  existence  other 
than  the  one  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  In 
order  to  enable  us  to  know  what  the  com- 
mission says  was  its  last  year's  record  of 
performance,  surely  the  minister  can  get  a 
copy  from  wherever  it  is  hidden  and  read  it 
to  us  and  in  due  course  carry  out  his  statu- 
tory duty?  Surely,  when  the  Legislature  wrote 
those  sections  into  the  Police  Act,  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  them  in  was  to  enable  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  to  examine  reasonably 
the  performance  of  the  various  arms  of 
govemment,  such  as  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission and  later  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police.  Somebody  has  it  and  you  should  read 
it  to  us. 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  total. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  total;  or  else  you  are  avoid- 
ing your  real  responsibility.  To  hang  your 
hat  on  the  fact  that  you  think  you  might  be 
avoiding  your  duty  in  not  giving  every 
member  a  copy  of  it  at  the  same  time  is  a 
hunch  of  hogwash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation.  The 
Ontario  Police  Commission  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  prepare  and  to  file  in  this  House 
an  annual  report  at  the  next  regular  sittings 
of  the  House  after  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  Fine.  I  stand  here  and  I  tell  you  I 
have  not  seen  that  report.  I  have  never  dis- 
cussed that  report  with  anybody  in  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission.  I  do  not  intend  to 
read  that  report.  I  am  sure  there  are  typed 
copies  in  the  possession- 
Mr.  Singer:  Sure  there  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wouldn't  deny  that 
for  a  minute.  I  haven't  seen  them. 


Mr.  Singer:  I  didn't  say  you  have.  Get  one 
and  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  intend  to  de- 
viate from  what  is  the  requirement  that  the 
report,  when  available,  must  be  filed  in  this 
House  and  not  tendered  during  estimates  or 
read  into  the  record  or  anything  else.  When 
that  report  is  available  it  will  be  filed  in  the 
House  in  compliance  with  the  requirement 
under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
have  a  word  on  this  question  of  the  report. 
The  Police  Act  has  this  rather  imusual  pro- 
vision that  the  commission  shall,  after  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year,  file  with  the 
minister  an  annual  report  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  commission.  I  take  it  that  the  minister 
is  saying  the  report  has  not  been  filed  with 
him.   I   take  that  to   be  the  first  thing. 

Then  it  has  this  unusual  provision  "and 
the  minister  shall  submit  the  report  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  and  shall 
then  lay  the  report  before  the  assembly,  if 
it  is  in  session"  and  so  on.  This  is  the  only 
Act  I  know  of,  unless  I  am  grossly  mistaken, 
in  which  there  is  a  provision  that  the  min- 
ister gets  the  report,  then  it  goes  to  the 
cabinet  and  then  it  is  tabled  in  the  Legis- 
lature. I  am  very  curious  about  the  pro- 
cedure. 

I  take  it  the  printer  has  the  report  before 
the  minister  has  it.  I  would  have  assumed, 
reading  this  in  a  layman's  way,  that  you 
would  have  got  the  report;  you  would  have 
submitted  it  to  the  cabinet;  then  you  would 
have  sent  it  out  for  printing,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  put  before  the  assembly 
when  there  were  sufficient  copies  of  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  in  breach  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  you  are  telling  us  is 
that  the  commission  somehow  or  other  sends 
it  to  the  printer;  then,  when  there  are  suffi- 
cient copies,  you  get  a  copy.  Presumably 
you  submit  it  to  cabinet  and  then  you  lay 
it  before  the  assembly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  rather  a  strange  method. 

If  there  are  security  matters  in  that  report 
of  significance  to  the  minister,  then  the  last 
place  you  want  to  have  it  floating  around  is 
the  printer's  office.  I  would  assume  that  it 
would  be  typed  up  or,  as  the  member  for 
Downsview  says,  in  an  earlier  day  it  would 
be  handwritten  and  handed  to  the  minister. 
He  would  have  received  the  report;  he  would 
submit  it  to  the  cabinet  and  then  have  it 
printed. 

This   business   about  the   printer  having  it 
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but  we  don't  have  it,  does  seem  a  little  bit 
odd  to  me,  particularly  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  principal  body  responsible  for  law 
enforcement  in  the  province  and  the  clear 
provision  of  section  40(7)  of  the  Police  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  item  1,  vote  1503, 
carried? 

Some  Hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  Stop,  Mr,  Chairman.  Let's 
allow  the  discussion  to  go  on.  Let's  not  have 
the  usual  annoyance  of  having  to  fight- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  particularly  want  to 
belabour  this  procedural  point,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  something  which  requires  at- 
tention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  the  requirements  are  the  same 
for  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  force;  that 
is  that  the  report  shall  be  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  then 
filed  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  understand  that,  but  those 
are  police  reports,  as  distinct  from  all  other 
reports  that  I  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wasn't  aware,  until 
the  member  for  Riverdale  drew  it  to  my 
attention,  that  you  take  it  and  file  it  with 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  before  bringing  it 
into  this  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  read  you  the  section  the 
other  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  read  too  fast. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  have  a  copy.  I  will  hand 
it  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  any  report  I  have 
ever  had  to  file  before  this  House— there 
was  one  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion—I never  take  a  draft  copy  of  that  to 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  just  these  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  instance  of  a  draft  going  to 
cabinet  and  cabinet  perusing  it  and  saying, 
"Fine,  now  send  it  to  the  printers."  The 
thing  is  sent  out  for  printing,  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  made  available  to 
the   members   of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  had  better  read  the  two 
sections. 


Mr.  Singer:  You  are  hoist  with  your  own 
petard,  aren't  you?  You  were  being  so  tech- 
nical before.  "It  would  be  terribly  unfair," 
says  the  acting  Solicitor  General,  "to  read  it 
if  I  had  a  copy  in  advance  of  tabling  it, 
because  that  isn't  quite  the  way  it's  sup- 
posed to  be  done."  Well,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  quite  rightly  points  out  what  the 
section  says.  There  it  is.  Why  don't  you 
obey  the  section?  Obviously  you  have 
breached  the  law— and  probably  should  have 
yourself  arrested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  being  tech- 
nical. I  don't  appreciate  the  distinction  you 
are  trying  to  draw.  Are  you  saying  that  I 
have  broken  the  law?  Where  have  I  gone 
wrong?  Tell  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  put  it  phrase  by 
phrase.  Page  490— and  I'll  read  it  very 
slowly,  because  you  were  complaining  thai 
I  read  too  fast. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   Yes,  do  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Chapter  351,  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ontario,  section  40  (7),  says:  "The  com- 
mission shall,  after  the  close  of  each  calendar 
year"— are  you  with  me  up  to  that  point?— 
"file  with  the  minister"— I  presume  that's 
you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  says  the  Solicitor 
General  in  my  copy. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  reads:  ".  .  .  file  with  the 
minister  an  annual  report  upon  the  affairs 
of  the   commission.   .   .    ." 

At  that  point,  if  I  can  interpolate,  that 
would  mean  Mr.  Bell  and/or  Juc^ge  Graham 
and/or  General  Sparling  should  file  with 
you,  the  minister,  a  copy  of  their  report. 
They  should  not  send  it  to  the  printer,  bat 
file  with  you.  That's  step  No.   1. 

Step  No.  2:  ".  .  .  the  minister  shall  submit 
the  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.  .  .  ."  Presumably  that  means  that 
you,  the  minister,  shall  go  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  with  a  report  in  your 
hot  little  hand  and  say,  "Here  it  is, 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  Here  is  the 
report."  And  you  "shall  then  lay  the  report 
before  the  assembly  if  it  is  in  session  or,  if 
not,  at  the  next  ensuing  session."  That  is 
step  three,  and  that  must  apply  to  the 
minister.  The  minister  shall  then  do  it. 

Really,  the  commission  would  have  dis- 
charged its  duty,  under  section  40,  sub.  7, 
when  whoever  is  delivering  the  report  to  you 
—whichever  of  the  three  gentlemen  involved 
has  assumed  that  responsibility  has  delivered 
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lit  to  you.  It  is  up  to  you,  the  minister,  to 
take  it  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
and  to  table  it. 

Since  you  feel  it  is  most  important  that 
there  be  many  copies,  the  printing  must  be 
in  your  hands,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission. If  you  do  anything  that  deviates 
from  any  of  these— as  you  were  so  quick  to 
point  out  earlier,  you  wouldn't  want  to  be 
in  the  breach  of  the  law,  it  must  be  you 
who  takes  it  to  the  printer.  Therefore,  if 
you  are  saying  there  is  nothing  in  your  hand, 
somebody  has  broken  the  law.  I  think  that's 
bad  and  I  think  you  should  seriously  in- 
vestigate the  adA'isability  of  having  a  charge 
laid  against  the  minister. 

Mr  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  joke  about  these  things,  but  it 
doesn't  talk  about  117  copies  of  the  report. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  section  about  it  at 
all.  There  is  a  report,  a  single  report.  Some- 
where the  police  commission  actually  manu- 
ally signs  a  report.  It's  that  report  that  goes 
to  the  minister;  it's  that  report  that  goes 
before  the  cabinet;  and  it's  that  report  which 
is  tabled  in  this  assembly. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  you  want  to 
have  it  printed,  and  have  117  copies  dis- 
tributed, that's  a  matter  of  convenience,  but 
that's  not  what  the  Act  says.  The  Act  doesn't 
say  anything  about  every  member  receiving 
a  copy  at  the  identical  moment  in  time.  I'm 
saying  that  it's  so  very  seldom  I'm  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  that  it's  a  unique  case. 

Mr.  Singer:  Either  publicly  or  privately. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  also  correct.  But  there 

is  a  report.  It  has  not  been  filed  with  you;  it's 
in  the  hands  of  a  printer.  I  can't  understand 
that;  I  don't  understand  it.  I  would  hope, 
without  prolonging  the  debate  any  more, 
that  that  procedure  will  not  continue  to  be 
followed  in  the  future.  You  should  get  the 
first  and  only  copy  of  the  signed  report.  If 
they  want  to  sign  1,000  others,  that's  up  to 
them.  One  report  goes  to  you,  to  the  cabinet, 
to  the  table  in  the  assembly— that's  the  pro- 
cedure. If  there  has  been  some  other  proce- 
dure followed,  you  are  dead  wrong.  Let's  not 
joke  about  it;  let's  correct  it  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  section,  of  course,  that  refers 
to  the  timing  of  the  printing.  I  think  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  this  House,  certainly  long 
laefore  I  was  around  here,  that  when  reports 
are  prepared  on  the  activities  of  any  par- 
ticular board  or  commission,  they  are  printed 


and  made  available  to  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  them.  On  those  that  call,  by  legisla- 
tion, for  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report, 
I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  file  a  hand- 
written copy  with  the  House.  However  I 
know  that  the  two  members  who  address  me 
now  would  be  the  first  to  object  that  surely 
we  could  have  printed  the  activities  and 
made  them  available  for  perusal. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  come  on. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Of  course  you  would. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Of  course  you  would. 
And  as  I  read  this  thing  that  the  report  will 
be  laid  before  the  assembly  if  it  is  in  session, 
or  if  not  at  the  next  ensuing  session,  I  really 
fail  to  grasp  where  the  printing  becomes  so 
significant. 

Mr.  Renvnck:  Because  it  is  a  confidential 
report  of  the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  just  say  I  haven't  got 
it.  And  when  I  have  it,  I'll  make  it  available 
to  you  for  filing  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  someone  else  has  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  printer  has  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  where  does  the 
Solicitor  General  get  the  idea  that  things 
have  to  be  printed?  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
made  a  very  important  statement  today  about 
the  establishment  of  an  ofl5ce  of  ombudsman. 
He  didn't  wait  until  it  went  to  the  printer 
and  came  back.  Somebody  somewhere,  in 
that  maze  of  offices  over  there,  was  able  to 
produce  a  mimeographed  statement  that  says 
it  is  a  statement  by  the  Premier-and  it  runs 
five  pages.  Copies  of  it  were  available  so  that 
we  could  follow  it  when  it  was  being  read; 
so  that  we  would  be  able  to  understand  it; 
so  that  we  would  be  able  to  comment  on  it. 

Surely,  this  section  40,  sub.  7,  and  section 
44  dealing  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
are  there  to  enable  the  public  to  be  informed; 
and  a  particular  segment  of  the  public,  the 
members  of  the  opposition  who  are  called 
upon  to  debate  the  estimates. 

This  is  an  important  document.  It  relates 
to  last  year's  performance  of  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission.  It  must  have  statistics 
about  police  forces,  about  hearings,  about 
disciplinary  action,  about  the  policy  of  the 
commissioners  and  about  all  sorts  of  things 
they  have  been  doing.  This  is  the  form  of 
their  report.  If  it  said  anything  less  than 
that,  I  would  be  very  surprised. 
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Surely  those  sections  are  there  because  the 
Legislature  of  the  day  deemed  it  appropriate 
that  that  kind  of  information  be  made  avail- 
able to,  amongst  others,  the  members  of  the 
opposition  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  debating  these  estimates.  Let  me 
urge  the  minister  just  once  more  to  please  ask 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Bell,  to  give  him  a  copy 
of  the  report- 
Mr.  Renwick:  The  report  manually  signed. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  is  right— to  give  him  the  report. 
And  then  having  received  it,  to  put  it  on  the 
table  or  read  it  to  us.  Until  that's  done,  let 
us  not  be  called  upon  to  debate  this  item  of 
expenditure,   vote    1503,   item    1. 

If  the  minister  is  not  prepared  to  do  that, 
I  am  going  to  again  move  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report.  We  started  off  at  a  fun  level 
on  this  thing.  It's  not  funny;  it's  very  serious. 
I  thought  the  message  had  got  through.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  obstructed  by  obfuscation. 
It's  a  clear  point,  it's  a  simple  point.  The 
minister  should  be  responsible  and  accept  it 
as  such. 

If  the  minister  is  not  prepared  to  get  the 
report  and  to  read  it  to  us  or  lay  it  on  the 
table  in  advance  of  our  discussion  of  these 
estimates,  I  am  going  to  use  the  other  alter- 
native available  to  us  and  I  will  then  move 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
followed  the  advice  of  the  member  for 
Downsview,  I  think  I  would  then  be  in 
breach  of  the  statute.  As  I  read  the  statute, 
it  says  that  after  I  have  the  report,  in  effect 
I  submit  the  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  then  lay  the  report  before  the 
a  sembly.  It  doesn't  say  "read  it  to  the 
assembly."  I  would  have  to  go  and  see  Her 
Honour. 

Mr.  Singer  moves  the  committee  rise  and 
report. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Singer's 
motion,  which  was  negatived  on  the  follow- 
ing vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  16,  the  "nays"  are  26. 

Mr.  Chairman:   I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Item  1. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  was  there  a 
quorum   on   that   vote? 

Mr.   Chairman:   The  motion   is  lost. 
Item  1,  1503.  The  member  for  Riverdale. 


Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only 
a  small  point.  I'm  not  trying  to  usurp  the 
position  of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Downsview. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  is  another  minor  item 
that  I  would  like  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  Crown  to  interpret  for  me. 
The  provision  we've  been  discussing  says, 
"The  commission  shall,  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  year,  file  with  the  minister 
an  annual  report." 

Perhaps  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Crown  would  advise  me  what  he  thinks 
"after  the  close  of  each  calendar  year"  means 
in  a  statute  such  as  this.  Could  the  report 
be  filed,  say,  in  1980  and  would  that  comply 
with  the  statute?  Or  do  you  think  it  should 
be  filed  within  4%  months  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year?  What  do  you  think  it 
means,  really? 

Do  you  think  we  should  amend  tj 
statute  to  "shall  within  a  reasonable  tinn 
after  the  closing  of  each  calendar  year 
file"?  Or  should  we  amend  it  to  say  "shaD 
forthwith  file"?  Do  we  have  to  elaborate  in 
the  statute  what  a  provision  such  as  that 
means?  "After  the  close  of  each  calendar 
year"  for  any  reasonable  person  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  would  mean  within 
three  months  at  the  very  outside.  If  we  are 
talking  about  law  enforcement  in  the  prov- 
ince, let's  start  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  For  what  value  it 
would  have,  I  would  interpret  it  that  there 
is  no  question,  when  you  determine  the 
period  for  which  the  report  is  covered, 
insofar  as  when  it  is  filed.  I  would  interprr* 
that  to  mean  probably  the  Legislature  i: 
tended  it  to  be  during  the  next  calendai 
year. 

I  could  argue  that  the  1974  report  has 
to  be  filed  obviously  sometime  after  the 
end  of  calendar  1974.  I  might  be  able  to 
argue  very  successfully  that  it  doesn't  have 
to  be  filed  until  1976  or  1977.  I  don't  think 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  House  when 
that  section  was  enacted.  I  think  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  House  to  indicate,  probably, 
as    soon    it    is    available. 

It  indicates  what  you  do  if  the  House  i^ 
in   session   or  if  it  is   not  in   session. 

I  can't  agree  with  our  colleague  froui 
Downsview  that  the  report  should  be  read 
into  the  record  this  evening  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Act.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
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minute  I  have  the  report  I  must  tender 
it  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
and  then  file  it  here  in  the  House  if  the 
House  is  in   session. 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  does  it  say  anytliing 
about  the  printer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  says  nothing  about 
the  printer  one  way  or  the  other.  That's  why 
I  took  umbrage  at  your  legal  interpretation 
that  it  had  not  to  be  printed,  that  it  should 
not  indeed  be  printed. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  when  the  report 
is  ready,  as  I  gathered  was  your  submission 
some  time  ago,  that  is  when  I  present  it 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  thereafter 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  want  me  to  explain 
what  I'm  saying,  in  case  you  didn't  under- 
stand it  let  me  do  it  all  over  again.  What  I 
was  saying  was  that  since  we  don't  have  the 
report  here,  certainly  in  equity  and  good 
conscience  you  are  treating  the  members  of 
the  opposition  and  the  public  in  a  most  un- 
fair and  unconscionable  manner.  In  order  to 
enable  us  to  reasonably  debate  these 
estimates,  you  had  a  duty  and  a  responsi- 
bility not  to  allow  them  to  come  on  until 
that  report  was  available  to  us.  Quite  apart 
from  any  of  the  legalities— you  are  the  one 
who  got  fancy  about  the  legalities;  you  are 
the  one  who  said  you  would  be  breaking  the 
law  if  you  did  anything  else.  You  are  the 
one  who  talked  so  fast,  you  outfoxed  your- 
self. Now  that's  the  point. 

All  right,  you've  got  the  majority.  But  I'm 
going  to  ask  you.  I  have  a  report  here  and 
I'm  going  to  ask  you,  page  by  page,  for  the 
1974  statistics.  We  are  going  to  get  them 
and  when  we've  got  them  we'll  consider  them 
and  then  we'll  continue  with  the  debate.  If 
it  takes  us  a  week  to  go  through  this,  it  will 
take  us  a  week.  Is  the  member  for  Riverdale 
through? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I'm  through  on  that  par- 
ticular procedural   matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  I'm  looking  and 
using  as  a  guide  something  called  Compara- 
tive Tables,  Municipalities,  which  was  in  the 
1970  report  and  which  has  been  the  feature 
of  most  reports.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
forces  we  had  in  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
towns,  townships,  villages,  improvement  dis- 
tricts, counties  and  regional  areas?  What 
were  the  total  number  of  forces  in  1974 
broken  down  into  those  categories? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  period  is  the 
member  interested  in?  As  of  Jan.    1,   1975? 

Mr.  Singer:  Jan.  1,  1975,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Metropolitan  areas, 
one;  regional  areas,  nine;  cities,  24;  towns, 
69;  townships,  14;  villages,  14;  improve- 
ment districts,  nil,  and  counties,  nil,  for 
total  of  131  forces.  Then  there  are  addi- 
tional areas  under  contract  to  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  numbering  13. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  one-man  part-time 
forces  were  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Seven.  Part-time  or 
full-time? 

Mr.  Singer:  Part-time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  None. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  were  13  in  1971  and 
there  are  none  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  1971? 

Mr.  Singer:  According  to  this  report,  in 
1971,  there  were  13  one-man  part-time 
forces.  That  is  what  I  asked  you,  how  many 
there  were  on  Jan.  1,  1975.  You  said  none. 
Those  13  that  existed  in  1971  have  now  dis- 
appeared? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  My  impression  is  that 
there  were  not  13  part-time— I  stress  the 
part-time— forces  in  1971.  There  may  have 
been  13  one-man  full-time  forces  in  that 
date. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  according  to  the  1970 
report  which  I  have  here,  and  I  am  reading 
from  it.  That  report  says  one-man  part-time 
forces,  13.  Is  that  figure  wrong?  The  in- 
formation that  was  tabled  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  can't  say  it's 
wrong.  I  don't  have  the  1971  report  before 
me.  I'm  distinguishing  it  on  the  part-time 
and  full-time.  My  understanding  was  that 
there  were  not  13  part-time  forces  in  effect 
as  of  that  date.  I  may  be  in  error  and  I'll 
bow  to  the  report.  The  report  obviously  is 
correct,  but  that's  the  information  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  minister  has  informa- 
tion, I'm  suggesting  to  him  that  either  his 
information  tonight  is  wrong  or  what  was 
tabled  here  and  what  the  minister  says  is 
so  important,  and  has  to  be  so  letter  perfect 
is  wrong.  Could  the  minister  undertake,  per- 
haps by  tomorrow  morning,  to  check  on 
that  and  tell  us  which  is  right? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you.  Could  you  tell  us, 
and  these  are  full-time  forces,  I'm  presum- 
ing, how  many  one-man  forces  we  have  in 
Ontario  as  of  Jan.  1,  1975? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Seven. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  two-  to  five-men 
forces  do  we  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thare  are  30. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  six-  to  nine-man  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thirty-two. 

Mr.  Singer:  And   10-  to  14-man  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Twelve. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  15-  to  19-man  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nine. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  20-  to  24-man  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Five. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  25-  to  49-man  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nine. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  50-  to  99-man  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Twelve. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  over  100-man  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Singer:  For  a  total  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  One  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  in  the  category  of  one- 
man  forces,  by  how  many  has  it  been  re- 
duced since  Jan.  1,  1974? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Three. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  how  many  two-  to  five- 
man  forces  have  been  reduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Seven. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  six-  to  nine-man 
forces  have  been  reduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Four. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  10-  to  14-man 
forces  have  been  reduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nil. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  how  many  15-  to  19-man 
forces  have  been  reduced? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  were  no  reduc- 
tions; there  was  an  increase  of  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that's  plus  one,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  20  to  24? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  An  increase  of  one. 
Yes,  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  25  to  49? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It's  been  reduced  by 
one. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  50  to  99? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Increased  by  two. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  more  than  100? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nil. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  then,  in  light  of  the  ver\ 
strong  recommendations  by  the  task  force 
and  the  very  serious  debates  that  have  taken 
place— I  read  you  the  recommendations  b\ 
the  task  force  in  my  introductory  remarks- 
can  you  tell  me  why  such  reasonably  meagre 
progress  has  been  made  in  eliminating  the 
smsul  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Could  the  hon.  mem- 
ber tell  me  which  recommendation,  by  num- 
ber, he  refers  to  in  the  task  force  report? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  could.  If  you  just  bear  with 
me,  it  might  take  a  minute  or  two  to  pull 
it  out  of  the  task  force  report. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Take  about  three  minutes,  that  will  spin  out 
the  time. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  moved  that  tht 
committee  rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolu- 
tions and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stokes  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The   House   met   at    10   o'clock,   a.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  introduce  a 
group  of  students  from  Bloorview  Children's 
Hospital,  who  are  located  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  with  their  teacher,  Mr.  Vincent 
White. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Statements  by  the  ministry. 


CITY  OF  THOROLD  BILL 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs ) :  Later 
today  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  be  in- 
troducing a  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  erect  the 
Town  of  Thorold  into  a  City  Municipality. 
That  should  be  noted  now.  This  is  at  the 
urging  of  my  friend,  the  member  for  Wel- 
land  ( Mr.  Momingstar ) ,  and  it's  a  progres- 
sive move   in   Thorold's    centennial   year. 

Mr,  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  An- 
other massive  step  forward. 


PARKWAY  BELT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  also  tabling 
today  the  interim  draft  parkway  belt  west 
plan,  and  would  like  to  make  some  remarks 
about  it. 

In  1970,  a  concept  for  the  central  Ontario 
region  of  the  province,  then  known  as  the 
Toronto-centred  region,  was  published,  be- 
coming Canada's  first  truly  regional  plan.  In 
my  budget  statement  of  1971,  I  announced 
the  government's  decision  to  endorse  the 
basic  plan  as  a  guideline  for  decision-making 
in  the  Toronto  area.  Later  that  same  year,  a 
status  report  was  published  which  further 
refined  that  decision.  Another  status  report, 
the  COLUC  report,  was  published  last 
December. 

One  of  the  major  elements  of  the  plan  is 
the  parkway  belt  which  is  intended  to  struc- 
ture urban  development  in  the  Lakeshore 
corridor  between  Oshawa  and  Hamilton. 
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Two  other  significant  studies  which  re- 
sulted from  our  1971  decision  are  those  being 
conducted  by  joint  municipal-provincial  task 
forces  in  the  Simcoe-Georgian  area  and  in 
the  Northumberland  area.  These  task  forces 
expect  to  report  their  findings  to  me  in  June 
and  September  respectively. 

The  public  debate,  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  release  of  various  aspects  of 
the  central  Ontario  plan,  was  expected  and 
is  welcomed  by  the  government.  We  reahze 
there  were,  and  are,  different  views  and  a 
variety  of  interests.  Nevertheless,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  detailed  plan  for  the  parkway  belt. 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1973,  a  further  report 
was  published  on  the  parkway  belt  west  and 
my  predecessor,  the  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  White)  introduced  the  legisla- 
tion by  which  this  bold  and  imaginative  step 
would  be  implemented.  Today  I'm  pleased 
to  table  an  interim  draft  of  the  plan  for  the 
parkway  belt  west  as  the  next  major  phase 
in  the  development  of  our  overall  planning 
strategy  for  the  central  Ontario  region. 

This  plan  has  been  prepared  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  staff  of  a  number  of  ministries 
and  agencies  of  the  government.  It  is  there- 
fore an  overall  concept,  combining  pyolicies 
for  the  preservation  of  open  space,  parklands 
and  agricultural  lands,  with  the  provision  of 
corridors  for  highway,  transit  and  utility 
purposes. 

As  set  out  in  the  legislation,  we  have  con- 
sulted with  two  advisory  committees  during 
the  preparation  of  the  plan.  One  committee 
was  chaired  by  Mr.  Lou  Parsons,  the  chair- 
man of  the  regional  municipality  of  Peel,  and 
comprised  of  the  chairmen  of  the  regional 
municipalities  of  Hamilton-Wentworth,  Hal- 
ton  and  York  and  the  chairman  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  together  with  one  repre- 
sentative  from   each  of  these  municipalities. 

The  second  committee  was  chaired  by  Mr. 
Warren  Hurst  and  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  groups  with  diverse  interests  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  conservation  and  agricul- 
ture and  also  citizens  at  large.  These  two 
committees  have  reviewed  the  proposals  put 
forward  by  staff  in  some  detail  and  have 
made  recommendations  on  the  plan  for  our 
consideration.  We  are  extremely  indebted  to 
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the  chairmen  and  members  of  these  commit- 
tees who  gave  so  freely  of  their  time  and 
eflForts  in  assisting  us  with  the  onerous  task 
of  plan  preparation. 

The  purpose  of  this  interim  draft  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity-  for  consultation  with 
all  of  the  local  mimicipalities  affected  by  the 
plan.  At  a  brief  meeting  later  today,  copies 
of  the  interim  draft  will  be  distributed  to  the 
councils  of  these  19  municipalities.  I  would 
ask  them  and  their  staff  to  review  the  plan 
as  quickly  as  possible  since  it  is  our  intention 
to  publish  the  draft  development  plan  wdthin 
the  next  couple  of  months.  It  will  be  the 
draft  development  plan  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  public  hearings  which,  in  turn, 
v/ill  be  scheduled  to  commence  not  earlier 
than  three  months  following  its  pubhcaticn. 

This  interim  draft  plan  will  also  be  made 
available  on  request  to  all  residents  of  the 
planning  area  as  well  as  interested  groups. 
Accordingly,  copies  of  the  plan  can  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  the  staff  of  my  ministry 
or  the  government  bookstore.  Detailed  in- 
formation will  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers indicating  whom  should  be  contacted 
in  this  regard. 

Although  the  interim  draft  outlines  the 
plan  in  considerable  detail,  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  specific  in  every  respect.  For  this  rea- 
son, an  information  centre  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  offices  of  the  parkway  belt 
Troup  at  801  Bay  St.,  where  additional  in- 
formation can  be  obtained. 

In  addition,  a  mobile  information  centre 
is  also  being  equipped  which  will  tour  the 
parkway  belt  west  during  the  coming  months. 
Dates  and  locations  will  be  announced  in 
the  media.  In  this  way,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  everyone  will  have  available  sufficient 
subject  matter  to  enable  them  to  determine 
precisely  how  the  parkway  belt  affects  them. 

Not  all  will  be  in  favour  of  our  proposals 
since  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  will  in- 
evitably conflict  with  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  some  who  have  purchased  land  in 
anticipation  of  building  something  somewhere 
in  the  parkway  belt.  I  emphasize  then  that 
this  is  an  interim  draft  plan  which  is  part 
of  an  ongoing  process.  It  will  undoubtedly 
see  some  revision  in  the  consultation  process 
with  the  municipalities  during  the  next  two 
months  and  in  the  review  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  reports  I  will  receive 
from  the  hearing  officers  after  the  public 
hearings. 

The  finally  approved  plan  will  be  an- 
nounced following  these  public  hearings  and 
consideration  by  me  of  the  hearing  officers' 
reports.   The  task  of  administering  the  plan 


will  then  fall  on  the  municipalities  which  are 
required  by  the  legislation  to  incorporate  it 
into  local  official  plans  and  zoning  bylaws. 
Some  ongoing  co-ordination  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  provincial  level  following  adop- 
tion of  the  plan.  A  major  part  of  this  co- 
ordination may  well  be  an  appropriate  re- 
sponsibility for  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier).  His  ministry 
has  a  particular  interest  in  the  parks,  open 
space  and  trail  systems  proposed  in  the 
plan  and  would  be  in  a  favourable  position 
to  co-ordinate  parkway  belt  open  space  and 
recreational  activities  with  the  plans  and 
programmes  of  the  conservation  authorities, 
the  provincial  parks,  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
plans  and,  of  course,  local  parks  and  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Too  bad 
we  didn't  have  an  official  land-use  plan  for 
the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Now  for  some  more 
specific  details.  First  of  all,  our  work  on  the 
plan  during  the  last  two  years  has  necessitated 
some  changes  in  the  parkway  belt  west  and 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  planning  areas  that 
were  established  in  1973.  These  changes  have 
been  filed  with  the  registrar  of  regulations 
and  are  effective  immediately,  subject  to  the 
resolution  of  this  House.  Briefly,  the  major 
changes  are  as  follows:  In  Hamilton,  Dundas, 
Flamborough  and  Burlington,  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area  has  been  pulled 
back  to  coincide  with  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  parkway  belt  planning  area.  This 
removes  the  overlap  of  the  two  planning 
areas  which  existed  previously  and  which 
created  considerable  confusion  in  this  area. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  What  does  the 
Treasurer  mean  by  pull  back? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What's  pull  back? 

Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:    In    Hamflton,    die 
lands  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  parts 
of  McMaster  University,  as  well  as  Dimdum 
Castle    and    adjacent    lands    and    water   lots,  i 
have  been  added  to  the  parkway  belt  west  ' 
planning  area. 

The  area  immediately  west  of  the  old  town  , 
of  Milton  has  been  removed  from  the  park-  j 
way  belt  planning  area  and  has  been  placed 
in  the  Niagara  Escarpment  planning  area,  i 
This  resulted  from  discussions  between  the , 
staff  working  on  the  preparation  of  both ' 
plans,  who  concluded  that  this  area  is  more  > 
properly  part  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
than  the  parkway  belt. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  both 
of  these  areas  changes  in  the  plan,  proposed 
amendments  to  the  planning  areas  or  land- 
use  regulations  and  the  like  will  be  re- 
viewed by  both  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  and  the  parkway  belt  planners 
to  ensure  that  the  particular  interests  of  both 
plans  are  protected  when  dealing  with  such 
matters.  It  is  also  the  government's  intention 
to  introduce  new  regulations  to  control  devel- 
opment within  certain  areas  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area  in  the  near  future 
as  the  next  positive  step  to  preserve  this 
unique  topographical  feature  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

As  announced  by  the  government  last  July, 
part  of  Ontario  Hydro's  500  Nanticoke  to 
Pickering  transmission  line  has  been  included 
in  the  parkway  belt  west.  This  has  necessi- 
tated some  additions  to  the  planning  area 
along  the  northern  link  of  the  parkway  belt 
between  Milton  and  Markham. 

Lands  at  Bronte  Creek  have  been  removed 
from  the  planning  area  to  permit  the  incre- 
mental expansion  of  vital  energy-related  facili- 
ties. We  are  requesting  that  Shell  Oil  Canada 
Ltd.  and  BP  Canada  co-operate  with  us  in 
every  way  possible  to  ensure  that  their  plans 
for  these  lands  are  compatible  to  every  de- 
gree possible  with  the  parkway  belt  west  by 
providing  adequate  buffer  areas  and  land- 
scaping and  by  maintaining  their  existing 
parks. 

Some  additional  lands  have  been  added 
to  the  narkway  belt  west  plarming  area  in  the 
Oakville-Mississauga  mini-belt  to  increase 
the  physical  separation  between  these  two 
communities  and  to  provide  additional  buf- 
fering for  future  highway  and  hydro  facili- 
ties. Additional  lands  have  been  included  in 
the  parkway  belt  west  planning  area  in  the 
airport  mini-belt  between  proposed  High- 
ways 403  and  407  to  provide  additional 
open  space  and  additional  highway  require- 
ments. The  Black  Creek  Pioneer  Village  and 
open  space  in  the  Humber  River  valley  south 
of  Steeles  Ave.  in  the  borough  of  North  York 
have  also  been  included  in  the  planning  area. 

Corresponding  changes  in  the  parkway 
belt  land-use  regulations  where  appropriate 
have  also  been  filed  with  the  registrar  of 
regulations  and  are  also  effective  imme- 
diately. 

Amendments  to  or  exemptions  from  the 
parkway  belt  west  land  use  regulations  have 
been  granted  on  formal  applications  since 
the  regulations  were  introduced  in  1973.  As 
of  May,  1975,  some  413  formal  applications 
for  amendment  or  exemption  to  the  regula- 
tions have  been  received.  Of  this  total,   140 


have  been  refused,  44  are  closed,  123  are 
pending  and  61  amendments  and  45  exemp- 
tions have  been  granted. 

The  amendments  that  were  granted  gen- 
erally involved  expansion  of  existing  facili- 
ties in  the  parkway  belt  west,  or  residential 
infilling,  both  of  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  proposed  policies  outlined  in  the 
interim  draft  plan.  Exemptions  to  the  land 
use  regulations  have  been  granted  where  the 
property  in  question,  although  located  in  the 
planning  area,  was  not  included  in  the  de- 
sign portion  of  the  parkway  belt. 

The  total  area  now  included  in  the  park- 
way belt  west,  as  outlined  in  the  interim 
draft  plan,  is  57,878  acres  or  approximately 
90  square  miles  (originally  there  were  about 
55,000  acres  included).  Thirty-four  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  or  59  pet 
cent  are  designated  as  the  public  use  area. 
This  includes  17,494  acres  or  31  per  cent  for 
existing  and  future  highways,  rail,  transit, 
hydro  and  utilities,  and  also  includes  16,751 
acres  or  28  per  cent  for  existing  and  future 
buffer  strips  and  open  space  purposes.  Tho 
remaining  23,633  acres  or  41  per  cent  of  the 
parkway  belt  west  is  designated  as  the  com- 
plementary use  area  and  will  remain  in  pri- 
vate ownership,  with  uses  being  permitted 
which  will  preserve  the  existing  open  space 
rural  character. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  17,733  acres  to 
be  acquired  in  the  public  use  area  now  total 
over  $400  million.  About  half  of  this  amount 
is  required  for  planned  highway  and  hydro 
facilities  in  any  event,  regardless  of  the 
parkway  belt. 

An  advance  purchase  policy  was  instituted 
by  the  government  to  recognize  situations 
where  individuals,  whose  land  is  designated 
for  acquisition,  could  offer  it  for  sale  to  the 
government,  thereby  removing  undue  hard- 
ships that  were  created  as  a  result  of  the 
parkway  belt  west.  To  date  approximately 
$30  million  has  been  spent  in  acquiring  land 
under  this  policy.  In  addition,  leaseback  ar- 
rangements to  provide  for  continued  occu- 
pancy and  use  of  buildings  can  also  be  made 
where  they  are  considered  appropriate.  The 
interim  draft  plan  proposes  the  continued 
apphcation  of  policies  such  as  this,  designed 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  parkway  belt 
west  on  affected  landowners. 

The  parkway  belt  west  has  been  con- 
fronted with  many  problems  since  its  incep- 
tion as  government  policy.  It  in  turn  has 
posed  many  problems  for  individuals  who  are 
directly  affected  by  it.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  most  of  these  conflicts  can  be 
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overcome  by  honest,  straightforward  discus- 
sions and  negotiations. 

This  imaginative  plan  is  designed  to  con- 
trol urban  sprawl  and  strengthen  community 
identity.  It  will  also  physically  separate  com- 
munities by  providing  buffer  areas  and  open 
spaces  linked  to  one  another  by  recreational 
trails  through  river  valleys  and  cross-country. 
Much-needed  transportation,  communication, 
utility  and  energy  facilities  will  be  provided 
for  without  continually  cutting  swaths 
through  the  urban  fabric  of  our  communities. 

Following  release  of  the  original  policy 
statements  in  June,  1973,  tremendous  support 
for  the  parkway  belt  west  was  evident.  In- 
deed, I  know  of  no  other  proposal  flowing 
from  the  central  Ontario  planning  process 
which  has  generated  greater  public  approval. 
I  feel  strongly  that  this  support  will  be  even 
more  apparent  following  the  review  and 
consideration  of  this  interim  draft  plan  by 
the  municipalities  and  those  directly  and 
indirectly  affected  by  it. 

This  government,  sir,  commends  this  in- 
terim draft  plan  to  public  review  as  another 
project  that  distinguishes  the  Province  of 
Ontario  in  seeking  and  finding  better  ways 
to  plan  for  today  and  for  the  future.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener. 


PARKWAY  BELT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breitbaupt  (Kitchener):  Following 
the  statement  of  the  provinicial  Treasurer, 
can  the  Treasurer  advise  us  whether  there  are 
any  programmes  in  the  interim  plan  which 
will  protect  those  persons  whose  property 
may  have  been  downgraded  in  zoning  so 
that  any  loss  of  rights  which  they  would  have 
had  would  be  compensated  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  assume  the  member 
is  reterring  to  those  properties  which  are  in 
the  complementary  use  area.  The  govern- 
ment's position  on  that  matter  has  not 
changed. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary to  that  question:  Does  the  minister 
not  feel  that  this  is  a  theft  of  the  rights  of 
people  in  that  the  municipalities  had  been 
given  approval  by  the  province  to  zone  and 
these  people  in  many  cases  acquired  land 
on  the  basis  of  industrial  or  other  zoning 
use  and  therefore  these  lands  have  now  be- 
come virtually  valueless? 


Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  best  private 
ise  kicker  in  the  House. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
may  well  be  some  instances  where  that  is 
true.  I  think  the  member  would  concede 
that  the  greatest  number  of  people  who  per- 
haps are  affected  in  the  complementary  use 
area  are  what  are  referred  to  as  speculators 
who  took  their  chances  and  who  may  well  in 
this  instance  have  lost.  That's  part  of  the 
speculation  process.  I,  for  one,  am  not  going 
to  get  terribly  hung  up  on  overly  protecting 
or  bailing  out  one  who  engaged  in  that  kind 
of  activity  and  lost,  any  more  than  I  think 
that  he  should  be  imduly  punished  when  he 
wins. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  feel  the  same  way  the  minister 
does  about  those  who  have  bought  for 
speculation.  But  I'm  asking  about  those  who 
bought  lands  on  which  to  build  a  plant-lands 
that  were  properly  zoned— and  who  now  find 
that  the  conditions  under  which  they  believe 
they  bought  the  lands— conditions  that  were 
approved  by  this  province-^have  been 
changed  and  therefore  the  game  rules  have 
been  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 
Will  the  minister  not  concede  that  this  is, 
in  effect,  requiring  that  these  people  carry 
the  burden  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  mn  as  Treasurer 
concerned  about  the  burden  which  is  borne 
by  all  the  people  of  this  province  and  I  think 
that  must  be  paramount. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Doesn't  the  Treasurer  think 
the  people  want  to  be  fair  about  these  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  are  detailed,  there 
have  been  exemptions  and  amendments  to 
the  regulations.  I  think  some  of  those  situ- 
ations have  been  fairly  and  properly  dealt 
with  and  no  doubt  others  will  be  fairly  and 
properly  d'ealt  with  in  the  consultative  pro- 
cess which  will  go  on  in  the  next  couple  of 
months  by  representations  of  the  municipali- 
ties and  others.  Certainly  others  may  well  be 
dealt  with  in  the  hearing  process.  But  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  this  matter  and  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  province  can 
not  be  forgotten.  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  those  who  bought 
for  legitimate  purpose  and  who  bought  for 
a  speculative  purpose,  we  on  this  side  would 
love  to  hear  that  definition.  It  is  not  easil\ 
defined. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  with  a  supplementary. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  couple  of  supple- 
mentaries.  I  take  it,  however,  that  in  the 
public  hearings  that  are  to  follow  individual 
cases  of  this  kind  can  be  brought  to  the 
minister's  attention.  He  is  not  being  abso- 
lutely categorical. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  iMost  certainly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay.  Then  the  next  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  is  when  do  we  get  the 
parkway  belt  east  which  we've  waited  for 
with  some  anticipation  for  almost  as  long  as 
this  document? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  my  predecessor 
said  and  I  think  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  haven't  been 
able  to  move  on  the  parkway  belt  east 
planning  as  quickly  as  we  would  have  liked. 
We  are  probably  two  or  three  months  off 
the  timetable  which  we  have  set  for  the 
parkway  belt  west— perhaps  a  little  longer 
than  that— mainly  caused  by  the  decision  to 
include  part  of  the  500  kv  line  in  the  park- 
way or  adjacent  to  the  parkway.  That  set 
us  back  some  months.  We  simply  haven't 
the  staff  or  all  the  available  resources  that 
we  would  like  to  have;  nor  have  those 
we  do  have  been  available  to  move  on  to  the 
parkway  belt  east  as  quickly  as  we  would 
have  liked. 

We  expect,  now  that  we  have  this  out  of 
the  way,  that  we  will  be  gearing  up.  We 
also  think  that  what  we've  learned  on  the 
west  wijl  enable  us  to  move  more  quickly  on 
the  east  as  we  go  through  the  decision-mak- 
ing process. 

I  may  say  also  that  we  will  be  looking  to, 
and  we  don't  want  to  sweep  them  off  their 
feet,  the  planners,  the  staff  and  ultimately 
those  at  the  political  level  of  the  regional 
municipality  of  Durham,  and  they  have  had 
more  than  a  few  teething  pains.  To  involve 
them  as  fuljy  as  we  would  like,  the  time  is 
probably  now  rather  than  a  few  months  ago, 
but  we  will.  I  recognize  the  concern  of  the 
member.  We  will  be  moving  ahead  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Following  the  comment 
in  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  that  he 
doesn't  wish  to  cut  a  swath  through  good 
agricultural  land,  can  the  minister  advise 
us  on  the  circumstances  in  the  Niagara  area 
where  it  is  reported  that  some  3,000  extra 
acres  of  land,  which  are  designated  for  urban 
use,  are  being  used  in  the  regional  plan- 
lands  that   are   beyond   the   existing   growth 


rates?  Will  there  be  any  requirement  by  the 
government  of  Ontario  to  have  some  definite 
plan  to  avoid  the  use  of  good  agricultural 
land,  particularly  in  the  Niagara  region,  for 
urban  sprawl? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  really  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  statement.  It  pertains  to 
the  region  of  Niagara's  proposed  official  plan 
which  is  presently  before  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Irvine)  for  review  and  which 
is  occupying  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  but  of  other  ministers 
of  the  government,  particularly  myself  and 
most  particularly  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart). 

Mr.  Deacon:  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
minister  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  think  that  in 
the  process  of  consultation  with  the  munic- 
ipalities there  will  be  a  resolution  of  the 
concerns  of  various  ministries,  various  citizens 
and  various  municipalities  within  the  region, 
but  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Can  the  Treasurer  advise 
when  his  development  plan  for  the  province 
will  be  in  hand  which  was  promised  by  his 
predecessor  and  when  we  might  expect  to 
see  the  Planning  Act  which,  as  I  recall,  was 
to  be  substantially  changed  and  brought  in 
in  a  new  form? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  conceptual  plan 
for  the  province  or  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples has  been  delayed.  I  would  expect  in 
the  next  couple  of  months— I  am  not  going 
to  rush  into  this— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Rush  into  it?  It  is  1975. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  planning  process 
is  evolving.  There  are  plans  in  place  for 
central  Ontario.  There  are  plans  in  place 
for  northwestern  Ontario.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  there  would  shortly  be  plans  for 
eastern  Ontario  and  northeastern  Ontario. 
That  will  leave  southwestern  Ontario,  where 
we  hope  to  approach  it  on  the  basis  of  a 
statement  of  policy,  a  statement  of  our 
thinking,  either  through  a  green  paper  or  a 
white  paper.  It  is  obviously  going  to  be  very 
difficult,  I  think,  to  find  a  consensus  and 
something  that  will  work  in  southwestern 
Ontario.  That  is  perhaps  the  thorniest  issue  of 
all. 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the  member's 
question,  pertaining  to  the  Planning  Act, 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the 
Municipal  Board  a  couple  of  years  ago— 
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Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  The 
government  hasn't  adopted  any  of  those 
recommendations  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —which  recom- 
mended a  review  of  the  Planning  Act,  has 
been  before  the  government.  A  couple  of 
times,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  we  have  come 
up  to  the  mark  in  terms  of  obtaining  the 
kind  of  highly  qualified  and  independent  stafiE 
person  to  conduct  the  review  and  both 
times,  to  my  knowledge,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  it  has  proved  to  be  either  unaccept- 
able to  the  person  or  to  the  government. 

It  is  a  concern  of  the  government;  how- 
ever, I  would  have  to  say  that  while  the 
Planning  Act  has  been  much  criticized  and 
much  maligned— 

Mr.   Stokes:  Section  32  in  particular. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —it  has  been  amend- 
ed. The  Ontario  Planning  Act  still  stands  as 
a  pretty  fine  example  of  planning  legislation. 
Those  who  suggest  drastic  changes  to  the 
Planning  Act,  by  and  large,  are  complaining 
about  the  delays  which  are  inherent  in  it. 
My  colleague  the  Minister  of  Housing  has 
moved  with  certain  timetables  in  terms  of 
plans  of  subdivision,  for  example,  which  I 
think  will  go  a  long  way  to  overcome  some 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  Planning  Act. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  a  review  is  not 
needed,  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm  in  this 
province.  Witness  the  select  committee  report 
which,  with  the  greatest  of  respect,  started 
off  as  a  roar  and  ended  up  with  not  very 
much.  There  was  no  great  enthusiasm  by 
that  all-party  select  committee,  nor  have  I 
seen  great  enthusiasm  for  some  of  the  reports 
which  were  done,  for  example,  by  the 
Economic  Council  in  terms  of  a  widespread 
revision  of  planning  processes  in  this  province. 

There  is  real  concern,  for  example— I  think 
this  is  fair  to  say— among  a  great  number 
of  municipalities  and  people  toward  the  ten- 
tative moves  which  we  are  making  in  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  toward  development 
control.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be 
looking  forward  to  something  which  is  going 
to  turn  our  planning  processes  upside  down. 


there  are  procedures  within  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  that  allow  the  acceptance  of 
certain  gifts  and  benefits  if  there  is  consent 
in  the  matter?  Further,  is  the  minister  pro- 
ceeding through  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Clement)  to  plan  to  deal,  by  the  laying  of 
charges,  with  those  persons  who  offer  the 
benefits  in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  that  the  member  is 
referring  to  is  incorrect.  There  certainly  is 
no  directive  saying  that  one  can  accept  gifts. 
That  is  certainly  the  opposite  to  what  we 
expect.  We  have  a  strong  directive  saying 
that  staff  shall  not  accept  any  gifts  whatso- 
ever. 

We  have  charges  before  the  court  at  the 
present  time.  Some  employees  have  been 
charged,  some  charges  have  been  made 
against  those  who  have  given  the  gifts  to  the 
employees,  and  I  expect  there  will  be  further 
charges. 


TRUCK  LOAD  COVERS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  brief  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations: Can  the  minister  advise  us  when  we 
will  be  receiving  the  regulations,  or  at  least 
some  announcement,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  dump  trucks  that  has  been  raised 
several  times  in  the  Legislature,  on  the  re- 
quirements to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  sand 
and  stones  blowing  all  over  the  highway, 
damaging  other  vehicles,  because  these  loads 
are  not  properly  covered  and  secured? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
I>ortation  and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  matter  will  be  going  to  the  regulations 
committee  very  shortly  and  should  be  in 
the  regulations  in  the  very,  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Does  the  minister  expect 
that  it  will  be  in  effect  at  least  before  the 
tourist  season  is  generally  with  us  in  tin 
next  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  my  hope  is  that  it 
certainly  will  be. 


OHC  BRIBERY  CHARGES 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  a 
recent  report  concerning  a  former  employee 
being  fined  for  accepting  benefits  from  firms 
doing  business  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, without  written  consent  of  his  de- 
partment head:   Can  the   minister  advise   if 


PARKWAY  BELT 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  two  additional  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer  if  I  coidd, 
aibout  the  document  he  tabled.  What  did 
he  mean  in  his  statement  when  he  referred 
to  the  pullback  of  the  esoaipmenit  planning 
area  in  the  Niagara-Hamilton-Burlington 
region? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  are  taking  it  off 
so  that  the  particular  area  is  covered  by 
either  the  parkway  legislation  or  by  the  es- 
carpment legislation,  but  not  by  both. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see.  There  is,  then,  no  change 
in  the  public  sector  area  which  would  be 
covered.  Okay. 

The  second  tiling  is,  I  take  it  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  minister  has  now 
defined  the  northern  boundary  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  by  virtue  of  the  parkway  belt, 
so  the  Robarts  commission  will  not  be  dealing 
with   that   now,    as    was    once   thought? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  the  Robarts 
commission  will  deal  with  whatever  it  wants 
to.  The  government  made  its  position  known 
when  it  created  the  regional  municipality  of 
York.  I  assume  the  member  is  referring  to 
the  commentary  yesterday  by  a  very  re- 
spected planner,  Mr.  Blumenfeld,  on  where 
he  thought  Metro  should  go.  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment's position  on  that  matter  has  been 
well  known  since  the  creation  of  the  regional 
municipality  of  York,  the  creation  of  Peel 
and  Durham.  Certainly  Mr.  Robarts  is  quite 
capable  of  making  comment  or  recommend- 
ing anything  he  wants,  but  I  think  his  argu- 
ments- 
Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  minister  has  now  de- 
limited it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —and  reasoning 
would  have  to  be  very  compelling,  in  my 
view,  for  the  govenxment  to  change  its 
opinion.  But  Mr.  Robarts  is  quite  capable 
of  compelling  arguments. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  he  is.  The  minister  needn't 
defend  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Treasurer  indicated  that 
some  lands  adjacent  to  the  Dundurn  Gastle 
area  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  particularly 
relating  to  water  lots,  would  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  either  this  plan  or  the 
Escarpment  plan.  Does  that  imply  that  the 
province  is  going  to  take  some  steps  to  con- 
test in  court  the  CNR's  right  to  dump  fill 
into  the  water  lots  and  to  claim  that  land 
as  its  own? 

Hon.  Mr,  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  to  my  knowledge. 


WINDSOR  WATERFRONT  PLANNING 

Mr.   Lewis:   A   question   of  the   Treasurer, 
now  that  we  are  spending  so  much  time  on 


planning:  Will  the  Treasurer  be  responding 
positively  to  the  request  of  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor that  it  join  with  the  province— or  that  the 
province  join  with  it— in  a  major  planning  of 
the  entire  Windsor  waterfront  area,  with 
public  participation  obviously,  now  that  the 
efforts  of  Valhalla  Inn  and  the  CNR  have 
been  apparently  finally  thwarted  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  of  adjustment? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that  request,  other  than  through 
press  reports,  or  whether  something  has  gone 
to  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications.  Certainly,  he  has 
been  in  touch  from  time  to  time  with  Wind- 
sor in  terms  of  rail  relocation. 

From  press  reports  this  is  not  new.  Wind- 
sor has  had  a  dream,  I  suppose,  for  many 
years— 20  or  30  anyway— to  clear  the  water- 
front, which  is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 
I  don't  think  we  on  this  side  are  contemplat- 
ing any  major  eflFort  other  than  through  the 
normal  channels  of  the  Parks  Assistance  Act. 

Particularly  since  Windsor  and  Essex  finally 
decided  to  form  a  conservation  authority, 
there  may  well  be  a  vehicle  through  the  con- 
servation authority,  within  their  budget  limi- 
tations and  within  our  own,  to  move  to  ac- 
quire more  waterfront  land.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  special  plea  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  weeks  nor  is  it  being  considered  to 
my  knowledge  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary;  I  may  have 
misled  the  minister  inadvertently.  I  am  say- 
ing that  Windsor  is  now  in  a  position  to  study 
the  entire  waterfront  usage  free  of  commer- 
cial encumbrances  which  loomed  in  the  back- 
ground. Will  the  province  help  it  with  the 
funding,  the  planning  and  the  public  par- 
ticipation for  a  major  waterfront  study  not 
unlike  those  the  government  has  done  in 
other  parts  of  Ontario  which  doesn't  mean  a 
commitment  to  the  acquisition  of  land?  It 
means  a  commitment  to  a  total  waterfront 
plan  hopefully  with  recreational  uses  being 
primary. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  Minister  of  Housing  knows  more  about 
this  than  I  do  but  we  haven't  seen  a  request 
and  I  don't  know  how  we  could  say  yes  or 
not  to  such  a  request  until  we  have  seen  it. 
Certainly,  in  the  ongoing  process,  we  are 
delighted  through  the  vehicle  of  the  conser- 
vation authority,  as  I  say,  or  a  host  of  other 
ways  to  try  to  improve  the  public  access 
particularly  to  waterfront  and  particularly  to 
as  fine  a  waterfront,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way, 
as  exists  in  Windsor. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Wa  I  kcrville):  A 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker.  Would  the  min- 
ister give  favourable  consideration  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  community  if  it  made  one  to 
him? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  suggest  it  should 
be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  rather 
than  to  me.  He  can  answer  for  himself  but 
I  am  sure  the  government  would. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  resolution  of  council  has 
been  passed  and  it  was  my  understanding 
that  it  is  probably  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Has  he  no  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  request  for  joint  planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
personally  seen  the  request.  When  the  re- 
quest is  brought  to  my  attention,  I  will 
certainly  give  it  favourable  consideration,  if 
at  all  possible. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Levns:  Okay.  A  further  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Housing  on  an  unrelated 
matter:  Can  he  tell  the  House  in  advance 
instead  of  through  the  media  what  amend- 
ments he  intends  to  bring  in  terms  of  the 
landlord-tenant  relationship  in  the  private 
bills  committee  which  is  now  considering  the 
city  of  Toronto  bill?  I  gather  he  has  said 
something  about  minimum  three  month  leases 
and  other  such  possibilities.  What  does  he 
intend  to  provide  as  amendments?  Can  he  let 
us  know  in  advance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned 
yesterday  to  some  of  the  media  that  I  felt 
there  was  a  good  cause  to  recommend  to 
cabinet  the  possibility  of  extending  the  leases 
which  we  have  now  to  make  the  tenant 
secure  at  least  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
I  have  not  proposed  that  as  yet  to  cabinet 
but  will  be  proposing  that.  I  had  full  inten- 
tion of  saying  this  next  Wednesday  if  we 
come  to  the  point  of  voting  on  the  city  of 
Toronto  bill. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  people  we  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  to, 
at  least.  They  are  on  monthly  leases  or  have 
no  lease  and  I  have  said  before  to  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  that  I  didn't  personally  agree 
with  that.  I  felt  a  tenant  had  full  right  to 
some  security. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  does 
the  minister  intend  to  make  any  other  obser- 
vations about  what  he  will  propose  to  cabinet 
when  the  bill  is  again  being  discussed  next 


Wednesday?  I  would  hate  for  tliese  revela- 
tions simply  to  slip  by.  Could  the  minister 
possibly  inform  the  Legislature,  in  advance, 
of  his  intentions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  am  not  absolutely  sure 
when  I  will  have  a  definitive  statement  for 
the  House  but  certainly  I  will  advise  the 
House  as  to  my  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
overall  problem— rent  control,  rent  review 
boards,  security  of  tenure,  and  related 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 
A  supplementary. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  ( St.  George ) :  Since  the 
minister  in  his  answer  spoke  of  tenant  secur- 
ity, would  he  tell  this  House  how  he  can 
secure  a  tenant  without  having  some  pro- 
tection by  way  of  a  stay  of  execution  of  in- 
creased rents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  don't  think  they  art- 
related  whatsoever.  I  think  the  tenure  of  the 
lease  can  be  for  a  year,  for  six  months,  for 
three  months  or  for  one  month;  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  I  feel  there  is  need  to  consider 
very  fully  the  fact  that  a  tenant  should  have 
at  least  three  months'  security.  That  is  what 
I    am   recommending  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Deacon:  At  the  same  rent? 

Hon.    Mr.   Irvine:    They  may   or  may  not 

accept  that  particular  recommendation,  but 
I  think  there  is  some  validity  in  the  subject 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  me  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, because  I  think  I  discerned  the  minutest 
shift  in  the  Minister  of  Housing— it  is  stag- 
gering in  itself  that  there  should  be  any  shift 
at  all— has  the  Attorney  General  any  inten- 
tion to  make  amendments  to  tlie  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act?  Does  he  have  any  intention 
of  bringing  in  amendments,  this  session, 
which  would  embody  some  new  principlr 
of  the  kind  hinted  at  here? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice ) :  We  are  taking  a  very  careful 
look  at  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  in  view 
of  the  interest  that  has  been  generatefl 
recently.  In  particular,  we  received  a  bri' 
from  Mr.— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Alan  Borovoy. 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    Borovoy,    is    it?   'V^ ' 
received  a  brief  from  Mr.  Borovoy  one  month 
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ago,  a  very  excellent  submission,  and  we  are 
taking  a  careful  look  at  it,  I  am  telling  the 
hon.  member  that  we  are  contemplating 
changes.  As  to  the  timing  of  bringing  them 
forward,  I  am  not  in  a  position  right  now  to 
advise  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  tliat  I  can  bring  them  forward  this 
session,  but  we  are  looking  at  them.  We 
have  been  meeting  with  the  Minister  of 
Housing's  officials  for  input  from  that  area, 
in  view  of  their  interest  and  responsibility. 
When  I  will  come  forward  with  that  I  am 
unable  to  predict  at  this  particular  time,  but 
we  are  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  the  process  of  this  internal 
discussion  leading  to  legislation,  is  the  At- 
torney General  taking  a  look  at  the  rent 
review  area  as  part  of  the  briefs  and  sub- 
missions that  are  coming  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  cannot  say  that  we 
have  looked  at  that  right  now.  It  is  on  our 
plate;  we  obviously  are  aware  of  the  request 
for  something  of  this  nature.  In  our  review 
and  the  involvement  in  which  I  have  partici- 
pated, we  have  been  concerned  primarily 
vith  the  tenure  aspect  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  various  groups  indicating  an 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  would  think  that 
at  such  time  as  we  did  come  forward,  we 
would  have  to  come  forward  only  after  hav- 
ing considered  the  rent  review  procedure  one 
way  or  tlie  other.  We  cannot  ignore  it.  We 
would  have  to  come  forward  and  say  we  have 
declined  it  for  one  reason  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  of  the  minister's  col- 
leagues wants  to  ignore  it;  it  is  nice  to  hear 
that  not  all  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 
A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Given  that  the  minister  is  not 
going  to  bring  forward  the  legislation  this 
session,  is  he  prepared  to  table  any  kind  of 
white  paper,  green  paper,  pink  paper— I  don't 
care-in  order  that  there  can  be  public  dis- 
cussion and  a  hearing  before  a  committee 
ff  the  Legislature  between  now  and  the 
time  that  he  might  consider  bringing  in 
legislation,  to  allow  people  who  have  knowl- 
edge in  the  field— tenants  in  particular,  but 
landlords  as  well— to  come  forward  and  make 
^heir  views  known? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  will  take  place  dur- 
ing an  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  not  considered 
that- 


Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  minister  consider 
doing  that,  since  we  are  likely  to  be  here 
another  month  or  two,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
sit  in  August  to  consider  it? 

Mr.  Reid:  We  might  be  here  another  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  that  approach;  it  has  been  suggested. 
I  am  not  too  impressed  with  that  particular 
method  of  handling  this  problem  at  this  time. 
I  feel  that  perhaps  it  would  precipitate  quite 
a  delay  in  the  process. 

Mr.    Deans:    It    might    get    to    the    truth, 

though. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO  BILL 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  going  to  direct  this 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Is  all 
of  this  just  a  devious  method  of  undermining 
tlie  city  of  Toronto  bill,  or  does  the  minister 
have  serious  intentions?  Is  he  finally  feeling 
the  pressure  of  the  need  to  change  the  legis- 
lation in  the  areas  of  rent  review,  conversion 
to  adult-only  buildings,  the  condominium 
conversion  problems  and  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  problems  of  tenant  security,  tenure, 
etc?  Is  the  minister  moving  in  fact,  or  is  this 
just  a  device  to  shaft  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  can  assure  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  and  all  the  hon.  members  that  I 
never  act  in  a  devious  way. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  But 
does  the  minister  shaft  Toronto? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  I  take  it  that  the  silence 
on  the  one  concedes  the  point  my  colleague 
made.  What  does  the  minister  have  against 
Toronto?  What  is  this  personal  vendetta  of 
his? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  love  Toronto. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  I  am  asking  is,  are  we 
in  fact  moving  in  a  direction  of  some  legis- 
lative changes? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  made 
Friday  morning  worthwhile. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  He  got  nothing 
against  Toronto;  he  just  wants  to  build 
houses,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh,  come  on! 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  finally  want  to 
work  with  the  Hydro  working  group?  Finally, 
after  all  these  years? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  has  the  hon. 
member  done  for  them? 

Mr.  Lewis:  For  the  Hydro  working  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Enough  to  plead  their  case 
against  obdurate  ministers  like  the  provincial 
secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.   Grossman:  We  have  had  more 

than  100  meetings  with  them  while  we  try 

to  get  something  done- 
Mr.    Renwick:    The    provincial    secretary 

knows   what   happened   to   him   last   Friday. 

I  would  be  quiet  if  I  were  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'll  be  quiet  when  we 
get  the  housing  built. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Friday  mornings  are  bad  for 
the  provincial  secretary.  He  has  to  hustle 
out  and  phone  Scott  Young. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  doesn't 
like  the  facts,  does  he? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Has  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  can't  cough  in  the  pro- 
vincial secretary's  direction  before  he  is 
off  to  the  media  to  explain  the  asthma. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Look  who's  talking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

TORONTO  REFINERS  AND 
SMELTERS  LTD. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment  when  we  are  going  to  get  the 
definitive  control  order  on  Toronto  Refiners 
and  Smelters?  That  has  been  under  negotia- 
tion for  a  month  or  more  in  his  ministry  as 
the  minister   gives   them   delay  upon   delay. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): There  was  a  meeting  last  week 
between  my  staff  and  the  company— I  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  president  when  I  was  in 
Ottawa  speaking  to  another  group,  and  they 
were  meeting  then— and  they  are  trying  to 
work    out    a    satisfactory    solution    that    will 


benefit  the  people  in  the  area  and  all  con- 
cerned. They  are  still  working  on  it,  and 
I  don't  think  we  have  reached  any  final  con- 
clusions at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  have  any 
date  at  all? 

Hon.  W.  Nevraian:  We  are  trying  to  work 
out  a  proper  programme  with  the  people 
within  die  company  as  well  as  protecting  the 
people  in  the  area.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  if  we  can't,  then  we  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  more  supplementary:  I 
don't  understand  this.  The  minister  places  a 
control  order  on  the  company,  presumably 
after  considerable  thought  and  appraisal  with- 
in his  ministry.  The  company,  presumably 
through  its  lawyer,  Mr.  Outerhouse?— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Outerbridge. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Outerbridge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  See  where  he  has  ^ot 
his  mind? 

Mr.  Lewis:  —presumably  through  its  law- 
yer, says  to  the  minister  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  too  much,  and  the  minister  immediately 
retreats  and  begins  to  review  it  on  the  com- 
pany's terms.  When  will  the  minister  ask  the 
company  to  meet  the  requirements  his  min- 
istry has  laid  down  in  good  faith? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  notice  that  went 
out  was  a  notice  of  intent  to  the  company 
of  what  we  want  them  to  do.  Now,  there 
are  certain  technological  problems  on  some 
abatement  equipment  in  any  plant;  we  don't 
have  all  the  technology,  but  we  have  mo.st 
of  it.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
when  we  set  the  final  draft,  we  will  not  be 
worrying  about  Mr.  Outerbridge  or  anyone 
else;  we  will  do  it  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
people  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Cent 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  people  who  live  in  that  area  do  have 
a  lot  of  common  sense  and  they  are  reason- 1 
able,  would  the  minister  include  some  repre- 1 
sentatives  of  that  group  when  he  does  meet  ^ 
with  the  company  on  these  matters,  so  that  | 
there  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  other  i 
point  of  view  at  the  same  time  the  company 
tries  to  defend  its  point  of  view? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  have  met  with  several; 
groups  in  the  various  areas.  I  have  been 
down  to  the  plants;  I  have  talked  to  peopleii 
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in  the  areas  on  several  occasions.  I  am  not 
averse  to  talking  to  the  people  who  are 
directly  involved. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  could  help  the  minister 
to  press  the  matter. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Don't  worry  about  that. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  people  living 
there;  we  have  met  with  the  people  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It's  taking  a  long  time.  Is 
that  a  recycled  beer  mug  the  minister  has 
on  his  desk? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 

River. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  if  I  can  have  his  attention  for 
a  moment.  Has  the  minister  or  his  task  force 
arrived  at  any  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
Dymond  report  on  training  for  Ontario's 
future?  Does  the  decrease  in  the  budgetary 
estimate  of  $135,000  for  grants  for  appren- 
ticeship and  training  in  industry  indicate  that 
the  minister  is  not  going  along  with  that 
Dymond  report  and  in  fact  is  pulHng  back 
from  having  the  apprenticeship  programme 
in  industry  go  forward,  which  was  one  of 
his  recommendations? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect 
we'll  be  doing  the  estimates  very  shortly 
and  we  can  go  into  the  changes  in  the  esti- 
mates. There  is  no  relation  actually.  In  that 
report,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  some  time 
ago,  we  had  a  great  many  briefs  and  we  de- 
layed the  last  day  for  submitting  briefs  be- 
cause of  requests  we  had  to  do  this.  We  still 
are  collating  and  going  through  the  various 
comments  and  recommendations  that  came  in 
connection  vdth  the  recommendations  of  the 
report,  and  no  decision  has  been  reached.  I 
haven't  seen  the  collation  yet,  but  I  tmder- 
stand  it  should  be  ready  shortly.  No  deci- 
sions have  been  reached  as  far  as  the  report 
itself  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  May  I  ask 
the  minister  is  there  within  the  government 
an  interministerial  group  from  his  ministry, 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  working  on  this  problem  of 
apprenticeship? 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  have  a  manpower  co- 
ordinator. 


Mr.  Reid:  They  have  a  manpower  co- 
ordinator who  doesn't  know  what  he's  co- 
ordinating. Is  there  an  interministerial  group 
looking  at  the  entire  problem  of  apprentice- 
ships and  job  training  and  the  requirements 
for  Ontario  in  the  next  40  years  or  the  next 
20  years,  instead  of  everybody  running  off 
in  different  directions  as  seems  to  be  the 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  have  been  discus- 
sions going  on  in  connection  with  that  report, 
which  has  a  good  d^eal  to  do  with  it,  between 
those  ministries  and  several  others  in  certain 
aspects. 

Mr.  Reid:  One  further  supplementary: 
When  can  we  expect  something  concrete? 
The  report  itself  was  tabled  over  a  year 
ago  now,  and  yet  we  still  have  no  policies 
at  all  in  this  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  doubt  that  there 
would  be  any  legislative  changes  in  the 
current  session.  There  have  been  no  decisions 
reached  and  it  always  takes  a  little  while 
actually  to  get  legislation  written  and  through 
the  legislative  counsel  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  is  not  providing 
any  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt,  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  F.  Laugbren  (Nickel  Belt):  No. 

Mr,    Speaker:    A   new    question? 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Why 
has  the  minister  still  not  brought  before 
this  Legislature  the  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  which  was  promised  about  a  year  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  With  any  luck  I  may 
have  it  iru  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 


CHRONIC  CARE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  have  a  question  I  would 
like  to  direct  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development.  Would  the  minister  be 
kind  enough  to  use  her  facilities  in  the 
ministry  to  get  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
the  Ministry  of  Commimity  and  Social  Serv- 
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ices  to  have  a  dialogue  concerning  the  need 
for  chronic  care  facilities  in  the  Niagara 
region?  There  are  a  number  of  facilities  there 
that  are  vacant,  with  available  beds  all  ready. 
Would  the  minister  not  have  dialogue  with 
those  other  two  ministries  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  chronic  care  in  the  Niagara  region? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  al- 
ready under  consideration. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


SPEECH  BY  PREMIER'S 
EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Premier.  Now  that  the  Pre- 
mier has  dealt  so  swiftly  and  so  severely 
with  the  member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Hav- 
rot)  for  his  slur  cast  upon  native  people,  is 
the  Premier  willing  to  take  some  appropriate 
action  for  the  slur  cast  by  his  executive 
assistant  upon  people  having  to  receive 
family  and  social  assistance,  which  situation 
I  brought  to  his  attention  some  two  weeks 
ago? 

Hon,  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
no. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  Pre- 
mier think  it  is  appropriate,  does  he  think 
it  is  helpful,  does  he  think  that  it  helps  put 
in  context  with  the  people  of  the  province 
the  kind  of  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Westcott, 
which  were  very  derogatory  to  people  on 
welfare,  even  though  they  may  have  written 
in  other  than  bourgeois  English  terms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
quotes  weren't  even  from  letters  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  final  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  an  interesting  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  the  silliest  thing 
the  member  has  ever  raised. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Oh,    I   don't   know. 

Mr.  Foulds:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  through  you  to  the  Premier, 
does  the  Premier  feel  that  the  attitude 
expressed  in  using  those  quotes,  whether 
they  were  from  people  in  this  province  or 
not,  is  an  attitude  that  a  person  who  is  very 
close  to  the  Premier  and  in  a  very  powerful 
position,  should  be  expressing  publicly  a:bout 


a  disadvantaged  portion  of  our  society?  Actu- 
ally that's  my  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  it 
all  depends  on  what  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  read  into  anything  that  is  said.  I  can  only 
say  that  as  far  as  that  particular  gentleman 
is  concerned,  the  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur  can  be  here— and  probably  won't  be- 
for  20  years  and  in  that  length  of  time  he 
will  never  do  as  much  for  people  who  need 
assistance  as  Mr.  Westcott  has  done  in  his 
term  serving  the  public  here  in  this  province. 
He  will  never  do  as  much. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  hardly  excuses  poor 
taste. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  have  been  suffi- 
cient supplementaries.  The  member  for  York 
Centre  would  like  to  ask  a  new  question. 


OHAP  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  Has  the  minister  studied 
the  report  of  the  region  of  York  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  OHAP  assistance 
programme,  particularly  relating  to  the  Mil- 
liken  Mills  proposal?  The  report  indicates 
that  payments  of  $400  to  $600  per  annum 
are  required  in  order  to  not  place  a  burden 
on  the  existing  taxpayers  in  the  municipality. 
Has  the  minister  decided  to  amend  his  OHAP 
assistance  programme  so  that  it  does  meet 
his  preliminary  contention  that  in  any  of 
these  programmes  of  speeded-up  housing 
there  would  be  no  burden  placed  on  the 
existing  taxpayers  in  the  municipalities  be- 
yond that  placed  on  taxpayers  across  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  knows  that  the  programnK 
right  now  is  applicable  with  regard  to  th* 
extra  costs  which  might  be  associated  with 
accelerated  housing.  We  feel  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  $500-it  goes  up  to  $600  per 
unit,  as  the  member  is  aware— is  necessary 
in  most  cases  to  offset  any  associated  costs. 
We  have  also  said  in  the  past— we  say  it 
today  and  we'll  say  it  again— that  if  it  can 
be  proven  that  there  are  other  costs  then 
we  will  add  whatever  funds  are  necessary  to 
offset  the  costs  to  the  municipalities.  We  have 
done  that  in  many  cases  in  the  way  of  inter 
est-free  loans  or  by  additional  grants. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  free  loan  doesn't  mean  an\  - 
thing  to  a  municipality— it  still  has  to  Iw 
paid  back— 
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Hon,  Mr.  Irvine:  It  means  an  awful  lot. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —will  the  minister  assure  the 
municipalities  that  where  they  can  prove 
their  case,  as  they  have  in  the  region  of 
York,  the  OHAP  assistance  programme  will, 
in  fact,  be  amended  so  that  they  can  pro- 
ceed with  these  developments  without  having 
to  place  an  undue  burden  on  the  municipali- 
ties affected?  Does  the  minister  not  agree 
that  this  is  the  essential  part  of  accelerating 
his  Housing  Action  Programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
agree  whatsoever  that  the  region  of  York  is 
right  in  its  study. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Then  show  it  how  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think  the  consultants 
they  hired  overemphasized  the  related  costs; 
and  when  the  member  says  there  is  no  merit 
in  an  interest-free  loan  I  think  he  must  re- 
consider his  statement,  because  I  will  tell 
him  that  municipalities  are  awfully  happy  to 
have  an  interest-free  loan  for  15  years. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That's  right,  for  things  that 
are  definitely  the  responsibility  of  just  the 
responsibility  in  the  municipality.  OHAP 
should  remove  the  responsibility  for  low- 
cost  housing  from  them. 


ARMSTRONG  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment. Has  the  minister  had  an  opportunity, 
since  we  last  spoke  about  this  question  in 
the  House,  to  speak  to  Ontario  Hydro  so 
that  it  will  accept  and  exercise  its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  hydro  power  to  the  people 
of  Armstrong  at  cost;  particularly  when  the 
CNR  is  prepared  to  serve  a  segment  of  the 
population  at  eight  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
when  Ontario  Hydro  said  it  wouldn't  do  it 
for  less  than  17  cents  per  kilowatt  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  statements  which  are  con- 
fusing in  respect  of  this  particular  matter. 
The  hon.  member  raised  it  the  other  day 
with  me  and  there  is  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  running  in  the  Toronto  Sun  current- 
ly. I  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
that  series  is  completed,  so  that  I  could  deal 
with  all  of  those  matters  at  one  time. 

The  matter  that  the  hon.  member  specifi- 
cally refers  to  is  presently  being  discussed 
vyith  Hydro.  I've  already  had  some  informa- 
tion which,   at  least  at  this  stage,  leads  me 


to  believe  that  it's  not  quite  as  has  been 
described  by  the  hon.  member— and  I'm  not 
saying  he  did  this  deliberately;  I  think  it's  a 
matter  of  the  confused  situation  with  respect 
to  electric  power  in  that  particular  com- 
munity. But  as  he  knows,  we  are  and  will 
be  doing  everything  we  possibly  can  for  that 
community  to  make  sure  that  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  done  will  be  done. 
Again,  I  just  have  to  say  that  I  would  rather 
deal  with  it  all  in  one  statement,  which  I 
imagine  may  be  some  time  next  week. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Can  we  have  the  minister's 
assurance  that  this  community  will  not  be 
left  without  power? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  will  certainly  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  sure  it  isn't  with- 
out power. 

The  hon.  member  will  appreciate,  of 
course,  that  its  like  the  fellow  who  goes  to 
church  and  is  berated  by  the  preacher  for 
those  who  don't  come  to  church.  Having 
picked  up  the  can  on  this,  this  government, 
and  myself  in  particular,  are  the  targets  of 
the  criticism  for  things  which,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  least,  have  been  caused  by  the  closing 
of  the  base  by  the  federal  government. 

The  hon.  member  knows,  of  course— and 
he  has  said  so  in  this  House— that  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  this  government,  my  col- 
leagues and  myself,  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  help  the  Armstrong  community. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  want  the  minister  to 
fumble  the  ball.  I  want  him  to  keep  carry- 
ing it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  doing  our 
best  not  to.  Indeed,  the  hon.  member  also 
knows  that  as  a  result  of  our  attacking  this 
problem  and  insisting  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment doesn't  turn  its  back  completely  on 
this  community— and,  indeed,  on  some  others 
—they  have  now  established  a  committee.  I 
just  happen  to  have  it  in  front  of  me.  I  felt 
the  hon.  member  would  be  raising  this  ques- 
tion. They  have  even  established  a  committee 
under  the  hon.  Mr.  Jamieson.  The  commit- 
tee is  called  the  interdepartmental  committee 
on  replacement  activities  for  areas  affected 
by  reductions  in  Department  of  National 
Defence  activities. 

This  is  a  progressive  measure.  As  the  hon. 
member  knows,  we  were  having  a  difficult 
time  deaUng  with  any  minister  in  the  federal 
government  because  there  were  so  many  in- 
volved. This  is  the  result  of  about  five  months 
of  letters  and  wires  and  visits  to  Ottawa.  We 
now  have,  at  least,  one  group  and  one  min- 
ister with  whom  to  deal. 
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In  respect  to  power,  that  has  always  been 
a  troublesome  thing  at  Armstrong,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows.  I  think  there  were  three 
sources  from  which  they  were  getting  their 
power.  We  are  doing  our  best.  I  think  I  can 
assure  the  hon,  member,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
it  at  this  stage,  they  won't  be  doing  without 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-WalkerviUe  has  a  question. 


DORE  WRECKING  CO. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Can  the 
minister  inform  the  House  as  to  whether  the 
US  demolition  company,  Dore  Wrecking,  has 
received  a  contract  to  demolish  the  Norton- 
Palmer  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Windsor  to  build 
senior  citizens'  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not advise  the  House  as  to  the  actual  award- 
ing of  the  contract.  I  know  of  the  intentions 
of  OHC  to  proceed  with  housing  in  that 
area.  If  you  wish  me  to  confer  with  you,  I 
will  certainly  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  appreciate  the 
minister  informing  me,  either  in  the  House 
or  privately.  But  as  a  supplementary  question, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  is 
aware  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  has  had  in 
its  dealings  with  Dore  Wrecking.  And  as  a 
result  of  that,  surely  some  consideration 
.should  have  been  given  to  seeing  that  the 
contract  was  given  to  someone  other  than 
a  company  that  has  had  difficult  dealings 
with  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  totally 
unaware  of  the  company  having  difficulties 
with  other  agencies  of  the  province,  but  I 
will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  has  expired  for  the 
oral  questions. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Wardle  from  the  standing  miscellane- 
ous estimates  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved:  That  supply  in  the  following 
amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1976. 


Ministry  administration 

programme    $  2,231,000 

Support  services  programme  $  2,186,000 
Administration  of  taxes 

programme    $18,785,000 

Guaranteed    income    and    tax 

credit  programme  $98,097,000 

Municipal  assessment 

programme    $43,883,000 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


CITY  OF  THOROLD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  erect  the  Town  of 
Thorold  into  a  City  Municipality. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CODE 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Bounsall  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  'Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  physical  dis- 
ability, criminal  record  or  political  affiliation. 

The  purpose  is  to  remove  questions  on 
the  application  forms  of  some  companies  in 
Ontario— invariably  divisions  of  multi-na- 
tional corporations-whioh  ask  alwut  past 
political  support;  has  the  appHoant  ever  re- 
ceived workmen's  compensation  or  pensions; 
and  has  he  ever  been  jailed?  All  of  which 
automatically  deny  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing employment.  Should  a  worker  an- 
swer these  questions  negatively  in  his  desire 
to  obtain  employment  it  is  grounds  for  termi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  are  going  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  bill  would  remove  thes< 
obvious  discriminations  and  outlaw  emploj'- 
ment  application  forms  of  this  type. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  table- 
the  answer  to  question  15  on  the  order 
paper.  (See  appendix,  page  2131.) 
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Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  House  that  in  a  few  moments 
students  from  Parkview  Secondary  School 
will  be  coming  into  the  west  gallery  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  proceedings. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  member  want  us  to 
applaud  now  in  advance  of  their  entrance? 
Is  it  so  close  to  an  election  that  even  that 
has  to  be  indulged  in? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  16th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


•  ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

(continued) 

On  vote  1503: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1503,  item  1.  The 
member  for   Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  assume  the  minister  took  to  heart 
the  problems  he  created  for  himself  by  failing 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  the  Police  Com- 
mission. I  don't  intend  to  pursue  that  matter 
further  although  I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)— were 
he  here— would  want  to  pursue  it  at  some 
greater  length. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  me  to  raise  the  matter. 
It  was  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  earlier  com- 
ments prior  to  the  first  vote  being  taken 
on  these  estimates.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  whether  the  Police  Commission  is 
engaged  with  a  view  to  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Clement) 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which 
should  be  made  by  way  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  government  of  Ontario  and  the 
government  of  Canada  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  to  policing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I'm  quite  confused  about  the  discussion 
which  did  take  place.  I  got  the  impression, 
from  the  discussion  arising  out  of  Mr.  Cho- 
quette's  position  in)  Quebec,  that  there  was 
some  idea  that  the  government  of  Canada 
should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  policing  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  that  you  were  en- 
gaged in  some  kind  of  consideration  of  the 
same  problem.  I  may  not  have  heard  it 
correctly. 


I  have  for  some  time  been  urging  on  the 
government  the  need  to  define  clearly  by 
way  of  agreement  the  respective  roles  of  the 
police  forces  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  with 
respect  to  the  demarcation  of  those  areas  of 
law  enforcement. 

I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  federal  statute 
dealing  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  In  section  5  of  that,  it  states  that  the 
Governor  General  in  council  may  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  government  of  any 
province  of  Canada  or,  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil of  any  province,  with  any  municipality 
thereof  for  the  use  or  employment  of  the 
force— that's  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police— or  any  portion  thereof  in  aiding  the 
administration  of  justice  in  such  province  or 
municipality  and  in  carrying  into  eflFect  the 
laws  of  the  Legislature  or  municipality 
thereof,  respectively,  and  may  in  any  such 
arrangement  agree  upon  and  determine  the 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  paid  by 
the  province  or  municipality,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  such  services  of  the  force. 

I  recognize  I  am  not  talking  about  British 
Columbia  or  the  three  prairie  provinces  where 
as  I  understand  it— I  may  be  marginally  in- 
accurate—the role  played  by  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  in  Ontario  is  played  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  as  it  is 
in  Newfoundland.  There  is  a  definitive  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  cost. 

I'm  talking  about  something  which,  in 
my  view,  has  been  overlooked  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  That  is,  there  is  no  clear  un- 
derstanding by  way  of  agreement  either  as 
to  cost  sharing  or  as  to  the  roles  which 
are  to  be  played  by  the  respective  com- 
ponents of  the  federal  police  force  and  the 
police  forces  in  Ontario. 

We  all  know  it  appears  to  be  a  traditional 
imderstanding  that  there  is  a  line  of  de- 
marcation. The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  are  engaged,  for  example,  in  the  en- 
forcement particularly  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  drugs  of  one  kind  or  another. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  areas  where 
they  are  involved.  I  want  to  set  aside  the 
whole  question  of  counter-intelligence  work 
as  being  a  separate  area  dealing  with  the 
security  of  Canada  as  a  national  entity.  I'm 
talking  about  police  responsibilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  police  in  Ontario 
and  the  people  in  Ontario  are  having  their 
problems  compounded  because  of  a  lack  of 
clear  understanding  by  way  of  agreement. 
Again,   I   want  to  make   clear  that  I'm  not 
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talking  about  co-operation.  I'm  sure  the 
various  police  forces,  particularly  in  these 
latter  years,  have  been  co-operating  in  the 
various  aspects  of  police  work  in  which 
they're  jointly  engaged.  Certainly  there  is 
no  agreement  and  certainly  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  overall  discussions  with 
either  the  leadership  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  or  the  Solicitor  General  of 
Canada  with  respect  to  the  respective  roles 
of  the  forces  and  an  understanding  of  how  it 
is  to  be  done  and  how  the  costs  are  to  be 
shared. 

I    don't    want    to    labour    the    Landmark 
situation.   That  is   one   of  those  unfortunate 
police- 
Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  In  the 
minister's  riding  too. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —faux  pas  which  occur.  It 
was  a  situation  in  which  we  had  this  prob- 
lem of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
and  the  regional  police  of  Niagara  involved 
in  the  joint  enforcement  of  laws.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  wise  to  have  a  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  law  enforcement 
presence  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  all. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient simply  to  provide  a  communication 
network  between  the  intelligence  branch  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  the 
intelligence  branches  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  and  the  various  police  forces 
in  Ontario.  I  don't  know  whether  that  should 
not  be  the  only  connecting  link  between  the 
two  forces. 

It  seems  always  passing  strange  to  me 
that  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
should  by  tradition  more  than  by  anything 
else  feel  that  it  is  their  role  to  enforce  cer- 
tain federal  criminal  statutes,  whereas  every- 
one knows  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
police  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  enforce 
all  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
all  the  laws  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
which  are  in  force  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  set  aside  any  question  that  I  am 
suggesting  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  be  given  a  role  in  enforcing  provincial 
statutes  which,  of  course,  is  the  case  where 
they  are  the  police  force,  such  as  in  British 
Columbia  or  in  Newfoundland,  which  has 
the  total  law  enforcement  role  equivalent  to 
our  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

I  trust  I  have  both  expressed  my  own  views 
and  asked  a  number  of  questions  of  the 
Solicitor  General  which  he  might  now  com- 
ment on.  If  necessary,  we  could  have  a  very 
brief  dialogue  about  it. 


Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Acting  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  concern  was  expressed  by  my 
predecessor  to  the  federal  Solicitor  General 
some  time  ago  and  became  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion at  an  annual  conference  of  Solicitors 
General  and  the  federal  Solicitor  General 
about  one  year  ago.  We  were  advised  at 
that  time,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  federal 
Solicitor  General  that  really  there  was  no 
federal  policy  directed  or  created  or  in  exist- 
ence  covering   this   type   of  situation. 

We  have  the  great  variety  of  situations 
which  the  member  for  Riverdale  has  already 
touched  on— the  Ontario  situation,  Manitoba, 
and  so  on— where,  as  he  so  correctly  put  it, 
in  some  of  the  western  provinces  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  almost  plays  th( 
same  role,  if  not  the  same,  as  does  the  On 
tario  Provincial  Pohce  in  the  Province  ot 
Ontario. 

The  Solicitor  General  of  this  province,  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  and  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  were  asked  to  participate 
in  a  joint  study  with  the  federal  Solicitor 
General's  office,  and  they  did.  That  study  ha 
been  completed  to  assist  the  federal  Solicitoi 
General  in  developing  a  policy  to  be  carried 
out  throughout  the  entire  country.  About  one 
year  ago,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Allmand  asked  that 
the  matter  be  deferred  until  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  study  to  be  completed,  and  it 
was  deferred.  I  am  advised  that  the  matter 
is  on  the  agenda  at  the  meeting  of  th( 
Solicitors  General  being  held  in  Vancouvci 
this  very  week,  right  now.  The  Deputy  Solici- 
tor General  is  there  on  my  behalf. 

The  figures  used  by  my  predecessor  would 
indicate  some  $370  million,  I  believe,  insofar 
as  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  concerned.  I 
think  it  was  $359  million  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Mr.  Choquette  bears  the  responsi- 
bility as  Minister  of  Justice  of  Quebec  and 
bears  the  responsibility  for  policing  and  i 
very  much  interested  in  this. 

The  present  situation  is,  we  are  awaitin- 
the  receipt  of  advice  from  the  federal  Solici- 
tor General  as  to  what  the  policy  will  he. 
Will  it  be  new  policy  effective  forthwith:' 
Will  it  be  policy  reflecting  some  retroacti\< 
aspect  so  that  Ontario  might  recover  its  $370 
million  alleged  costs  which  should  be  borne, 
in  my  predecessor's  submission,  by  the  federal 
government?  This  is  the  spot  we  are  at.  I 
have  not  talked  to  my  deputy  minister  this 
week  so  I  am  unable  to  advise  the  member 
of  the  current  discussions  which  I  know  took 
place  and  perhaps  are  taking  place  almost  at 
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this  very  moment  in  Victoria— if  they  are  up; 
I  forgot  about  the  time  lag. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  Solicitor  General  if  he  would  be  good 
enough,  when  the  deputy  returns  and  has 
time  to  do  it,  to  drop  a  note  to  me  and  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr. 
Lawlor),  setting  out  the  government's  present 
position  in  connection  with  these  discussions 
with  the  federal  government.  I  suppose  it  is 
easy  to  say  in  hindsight  tliat  it  should  have 
been  done  many  years  ago  but  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  not  just  with 
respect  to  the  sharing  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  overall  policing  but  in  respect 
to  the  substance  of  law  enforcement  through 
the  police  agencies  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

There  is  a  second  aspect  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  Solicitor  General's  attention  be- 
cause I  don't  understand  it  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  else  imderstands  it.  You  will  recall 
in  my  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  I  spoke 
about  the  counter-intelligence  work  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  I  take  it— 
and  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
question— that  the  police  in  Ontario,  apart 
from  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
do  not  perform  counter-intelligence  functions 
in  the  sense  of  political  counter-intelligence? 
That  is  just  a  preliminary  one  and  perhaps 
when  the  minister  comments  he  can  refer  to 
it. 

There  is  a  particular  man  who  has  been 
in  Canada  for  many  years;  his  children  were 
bom  here  and  are  now  grown  up,  married 
and  firmly  established,  but  this  man  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  his  Canadian  citizenship 
after  all  these  years.  He  doesn't  know  the 
reason  for  his  inability  to  obtain  his  citizen- 
ship. He  has  been  here,  as  I  say,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  he  comes  from 
Portugal.  His  position  is  that  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  will  not  advise  him  and 
the  government  of  Canada  will  not  advise 
him  why  he  is  refused,  but  in  his  country 
of  origin  something  occurred  which  he  doesn't 
know  about.  He  said,  "If  they  will  tell  me 
what  it  is— I  have  never  engaged  in  sub- 
versive activities  of  any  kind." 

He  continues  to  be  a  citizen  of  Portugal 
in  this  strange  anomalous  situation  because 
at  the  time  of  the  25-year  or  40-year  or  50- 
year  dictatorship,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  Portuguese  police  blackballed  him  through 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Pohce  and  he 
has  never  been  able  to  find  out  about  it.  I 
am  not  asking  the  Solicitor  General  to  do 
anything  about  that;  I  am  using  it  simply  to 
illustrate  why  I  ask  the  question. 


I  wrote  to  Ottawa,  to  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, to  have  him  advise  me  under  what 
authority  of  what  statute  of  the  government 
of  Canada  or  under  what  other  authority— 
if  there  is  any  other  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada— the  Royal  Canadian  Mount- 
ed Police  carried  out  counter-intelligence 
work  with  respect  to  political  subversiveness 
in  Canada.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  Act  that  I  know 
of  which  states  it.  The  reply  which  I  got 
from  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  most  inade- 
quate. 

As  another  facet,  and  I  am  not  suggesting 
for  a  moment  that  I  want  the  Ontario  police 
or  any  part  of  them  to  be  involved  in  coun- 
ter-intelligence work,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  communication  of  information  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  I  would  like  per- 
haps to  ask  that  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cussions with  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
government  of  Canada,  we  try  to  get  some 
idea  of  where  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  is,  to  come  into 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  engage  in  coun- 
ter-intelligence activities,  which  they  are 
doing.  As  everybody  knows,  that's  part  of 
their  role  but  there  is  no  legal  background 
for  it.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  just  assum- 
ed that  government,  by  God-given  right,  is 
entitled  to  conduct  counter-intelligence  work 
or  intelligence  work,  whichever  you  want  to 
call  it,  in  the  field  of  political  concerns  oi 
one  kind  or  another. 

If  there  isn't  any  such  statute  or  any  such 
law,  then  if  we  are  talking  about  being  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  law,  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  we  must  have  some  statutory  author- 
ity. I  am  not  questioning  the  necessity  in  a 
modem  state  for  counter-intelligence  facili- 
ties for  political  purposes.  I  am  not  question- 
ing the  need  for  that.  All  I  am  saying  is,  if 
we  pay  respect  to  the  rule  of  law  tradition, 
let's  at  least  be  able  to  spot  the  law  under 
which    those    activities    are    carried    out. 

I  may  be  completely  wrong.  The  corres- 
pondence I  had  with  the  government  of 
Canada  and  my  reading  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  Act  certainly  doesn't 
confer  that  kind  of  authority  on  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  As  a  citizen  in 
Ontario,  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  legal  author- 
ity under  which  the  RCMP  carries  out  its 
counter  -  intelligence  or  counter  -  espionage 
work  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member's  assumption  as  to  counter-intelli- 
gence is  correct  in  that  the  Ontario  Provin- 
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cial  Police  and  municipal  forces  do  not  have 
any  counter-intelligence  division  or  activities. 
The  counter-intelligence  work  is  carried  out 
throughout  all  of  the  provinces,  or  certainly 
throughout  this  province,  by  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  I  am 
advised  that  under  the  present  Citizenship 
Act  where  an  applicant  is  refused  Canadian 
citizenship  there  is  nothing  obligatory  on  the 
minister  or  the  department  to  disclose  the 
reason  for  the  refusal. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  recognize  that.  I  was  just 
using  that  as  an  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  I  thought  the 
member  might  be  interested  to  know,  be- 
cause I  have  just  been  advised  a  moment 
ago  by  staff  that  a  new  Act  is  in  the  process 
of  proceeding  through  second  reading  in 
Ottawa— or  at  least  amendments  to  the  old 
Act.  The  proposed  amendments  include  a 
section  which  says  that  in  the  event  an 
applicant  is  refused,  then  it  is  mandatory  on 
either  the  ministry  or  the  minister  to  disclose 
the  reasons  for  the  refusal.  I  just  pass  that 
forward  to  the  member.  I  was  not  aware  of 
it  and  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  the  mem- 
ber in  that  the  member  will  be  able  to 
monitor  the  processing  of  that  legislation 
through  the  federal  system. 

With  respect  to  observations  offered  by 
the  member  for  Riverdale  as  to  what  specific 
authority  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  operate  under  in  the  area  of  counter- 
intelligence, I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  specific  statute.  During 
certain  emergency  periods,  they  obviously 
woiild  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
War  Measures  Act  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  during  peacetime  I  am  unable  to  point 
to  any  specific  statute  and  advise  the  mem- 
bers that  the  RCMP  are  carrying  on  these 
activities  under  such  and  such  an  Act.  The 
question  has  never  come  to  my  attention 
before.  I  have  never  turned  my  mind  to  it 
but  I  am  just  not  aware  of  any  statute  that 
gives  specific  reference  to  that  type  of  activ- 
ity by  the  RCMP. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  happen  to  believe  that,  in 
perspective,  it's  important.  I  know  the  So- 
licitor General  has  plenty  of  things  to  do, 
but  at  some  point  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  ministry  would  formally  raise  with  tihe 
government  of  Canada  the  question  of  the 
authorit>'  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  to  conduct  the  counter-intelligence 
or  counter-espionage  work  which  they  carry 
on,  to  see  whether  or  not  I  am  correct  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  an  Act  or  a 


law  in  force  through  which  this  would  be 
carried  on. 

I  suppose  this  is  an  aftermath  of  Quebe? 
and  the  invocation  of  the  War  Measures  Act 
some  years  ago.  The  funny  thing  is  there 
were  all  sorts  of  proposals  for  sort  of  a 
peacetime  securities  Act,  but  everybody  is 
very  gun-shy  in  touching  that  kind  of  a 
problem,  and  I  don't  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culties of  it.  So  that  we  are  still,  as  I  under- 
stand! it,  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  we 
were  at  the  time  of  the  invocation  of  the 
War  Measures  Act;  that  is  the  actual  au- 
thority under  which  that  kind  of  political 
problem  for  a  government  would  be  dealt 
with  and  enforced. 

Perhaps  the  minister  at  some  point  would 
tell  me  whether  or  not  he  would  raise  that 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  RCMP  to 
conduct  these  matters.  I  think,  within  per- 
spective, it's  an  important  situation. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  preliminary  obser- 
vation made  that  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  or  municipal  police  are  not  engaged 
in  counter-espionage  or  counter-intelligence 
activities.  I  had  an  occasion  to  act  for  a 
Canadian  citizen  of  Greek  origin  whose 
character  and  reputation,  both  in  his  country 
of  origin  and  in  Canada,  are  impeccable,  no 
question  about  it.  This  was  concedted  and 
the  charges  against  him  were  vdthdrawn. 
The  circumstances  were  quite  significant. 
I  must  give  full  marks  to  the  assistant  Crown 
attorney,  who,  on  his  own  volition,  saw  the 
problem  and  withdrew  the  charges  against 
this  man.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  plea-bargain- 
ing at  all;  he  recognized  the  anomaly  of  the 
situation. 

This  particular  man  was  a  leader  of  one  of 
the  major  segments  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity in  Canada,  mainly  Canadian  citizens 
opposed  to  the  dictatorship  in  Greece.  There 
was  a  demonstration  at  Nathan  Phillips 
Square.  They  had  notified  the  police,  had 
their  own  marshals  and  all  of  the  rest,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration. There  was  never  a  demonstration  of 
people  of  Greek  origin,  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  dictatorship,  that  wasn't 
peaceful.  While  they  were  in  Nathan  Phillips 
Square,  a  sense  of  apprehension  grew  in  the 
crowd  because  there  was  a  person  in  plain 
clothes  taking  pictures  of  people— not  just  of 
the  crowd,  but  of  people's  faces;  it  was  quite 
clear.  The  marshals,  who  noticed  this,  sensed 
the  apprehension  in'  the  crowd;  there  were 
all  sorts  of  fears  about  families  at  home, 
with  the  thought  that  this  was  somebody 
from  the  Greek  consulate  compiling  a  dos- 
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sier  of  photographs  or  pictures.  It  was  a  sense 
of  apprehension  that  grew. 

One  of  the  marshals  went  to  tihis  man  who 
was  taking  the  pictures  and  asked  him  would 
he  stop  taking  them  because  he  was  causing 
difficulty;  he  also  asked  who  was  he  and 
what  was  he  doing  there.  The  man  said  he 
was  one  of  the  reporters. 

The   chief   organizer,    the   man   for  whom 
I   acted,    was    in    charge    of   the    overall   ar- 
rangements at  this   particular  demonstration. 
He  became  concerned  about  it  and  he  ap- 
proached  this   man.   There   was  such  appre- 
j  hension    at    this    point    that    there    was    a 
j  sculBe.  The  man  about  whom  I'm  speiaking 
I  was  not  involved  in  it,  but  the  camera  was 
j  knocked    out   of   the   other   man's   hand— the 
I  one  taking  the  pictures— and  the  camera  was 
taken  by  somebody.    The   man  for  whom   I 
I  acted   was   arrested   by  the  police,  taken  to 
i  the   police    station    and    was    held    for   some 
i  considerable   period    of  time.    The  condition 
of  his  release  was  die  return  of  the  csamera. 
I  Word  got   out   through   the  community  and 
the  camera   was   returned;   however,   he   was 
charged. 

The  man  who  was  taking  the  pictures 
turned  out  to  be  a  plainclothes  police  officer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  reason  why  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  were  trying  to  take  pictures  of 
citizens  of  Greek  origin  participating  in  an 
orderly  demonstration  in  Nathan  Phillips 
Square.  I  believe  it  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  fairness;  I  think  it  was  an  intrusion  on 
the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned. 

Obviously  the  Crown  attorney's  office 
took  the  same  position.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther they  used  the  same  rationale  but  they 
knew  they  were  unwise  to  pursue  the  matter 
m  the  court  and  they  withdrew  the  charges. 
But  this  man  was  detained  and  suffered  the 
Ignominy  of  that;  and  had  to  retain  counsel 
-retain  me.  As  I  say,  the  matter  wasn't  pur- 
sued. 

If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Solicitor  General 
through  the  Police  Commission  that  the 
police  forces  of  Ontario  do  not  engage  in  that 
form  of  counter-espionage  work  or  counter-in- 
telligence work  or  their  version  of  counter-in- 
telligence work,  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely important  that  it  not  take  place.  This 
wasn't  as  if  here  were  one  or  two  persons 
for  whom,  perhaps,  there  may  have  been 
some  strange  justification.  This  was  obvious- 
ly a  planned  selection  of  persons  in  that 
group,  a  decision  to  take  photographs  which 
undoubtedly  would  go  into  some  pohce  file 
of  some  sort.  I  have  no  idea  what  they  were 
going  to  be  used  for. 


If  the  demarcation  that  came  when  I  put 
the  preliminary  question  was  genuine,  with 
the  nods  from  everyone,  and  the  Solicitor 
General's  statement  that  you  are  not  engaged 
in  that,  I  think  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  should  be  told  what  their  role  is  in 
activities  such  as  that. 

If  it  is  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  role— and  I  advert  to  the  other  ques- 
tion I  raised— all  right;  let's  know  the  basis 
and  the  authority  under  which  they  would 
be  entitled  or  authorized  to  do  that.  This 
was  a  most  upsetting  experience  for  all  of 
the  people  in  the  Greek  community  involv- 
ed. Fortunately  they  are  sane,  intelligent 
people  and  they  dealt  with  it  sanely  and 
intelligently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police 
on  this  occasion,  and  perhaps  on  others— my 
understanding  is  that  they  have  on  otlier 
occasions— have  taken  pictures  of  persons  in- 
volved in  demonstrations.  Their  experience 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  there  are  profes- 
sional agitators  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  group  conducting  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration. 

They  will  attempt  to  infiltrate  a  peaceful 
demonstration  and  appear  to  be  part  of  it 
in  an  effort  to  agitate  and  to  create  an  inci- 
dent. 

They  are  a  relatively  small  group  of  per- 
sons, in  the  city  of  of  Toronto  in  particular. 
The  Metropolitan  police  force  has  been  con- 
cerned enough  in  its  responsibility  for  main- 
taining crowd  control  to  want  to  become 
familiar  with  these  individuals.  The  taking 
of  pictures  was  not  for  any  purposes  of 
counter-intelligence  or  for  transmission  to 
any  other  police  agency  but  to  accumulate 
a  file  or  a  dossier  of  demonstrations  such  as 
this  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
common  individuals  attending  all  of  these 
so-called  peaceful  demonstrations.  That  was 
the  pvurpose  on  that  particular  occasion  for 
the  photographer  from  Metro  police  being  in 
attendance. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  accept  that.  This 
particular  group  of  people,  these  particular 
demonstrations— I  was  involved  in  a  great 
number  of  them  over  the  years.  I  assumed 
that  would  have  been  the  rationale.  It's  al- 
ways the  rationale.  This  wasn't  the  case,  in 
my  judgement,  whatever  minor  rationale 
there  may  have  been  for  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  getting  pictures  of  this  small 
band— I  suppose  this  is  the  same  small  band 
of    revolutionaries    who    travel    around    the 
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world  causing  trouble,  mainly  supported  by 
the  New  Democratic  Party  at  all  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'd  never  heard  that 
theory. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  know,  the  small  band  of 
revolutionaries;  I  would  have  assumed  that 
police  forces  by  now  had  the  pictures  of  all 
of  those  fellows,  because  it  is  such  a  small 
band  and  it  appears  all  over  the  world.  They 
wouldn't  have  all  that  trouble  doing  so. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lakeshore ) :  Sometimes 
it  appears  in  three  places  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes.  It's  a  very  interesting 
group.  It's  like  that  small  band  of  intrepid 
judges  that  it  was  reported  in  the  paper  take 
en  these  royal  commissions  all  the  time  in  the 
public  interest. 

All  I'm  saying  is  I  don't  accept  that  ration- 
ale, and  I  want  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  to  understand  clearly  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  taking  pictures  of  persons 
with  no  criminal  records  and  no  background 
of  agitation.  They  were  citizens  bom  in  an- 
other country  who  came  to  Canada.  As  Cana- 
dian citizens,  they  were  conducting  them- 
selves properly  but  were  having  their  pictures 
taken  by  the  police.  And  that's  wrong. 

I've  only  got  two  more  points,  though 
there  are  any  number  of  points  one  could 
raise  on  a  vote  like  tliis.  Has  the  Police  Com- 
mission come  to  any  conclusion  about  a  uni- 
form directive  to  be  circulated  to  every  police 
force  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  respect 
to  the  destruction  of  photographs  and  finger- 
prints under  the  Identification  of  Criminals 
Act  in  those  cases  where  a  person  has  been 
charged,  fingerprinted,  photographed,  gone 
to  court  and  the  charges  have  either  been 
withdrawn  or  he  has  been  acquitted?  The 
procedure  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  that  if 
)'ou  wish  to  do  so  you  can  arrange  to  have 
them  destroyed  and  you  can  attend  and  see 
that  it  is  done.  That  is  not  true  and  has  not 
been  true  in  other  places;  and  formerly  it 
was  not  true  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  think  it's  important  that  there  be  a  uni- 
form imderstanding  among  the  police  of  On- 
tario about  that  question.  It  is  a  very  up- 
setting matter  for  many  people  to  find  they 
are  acquitted  and  that  the  police  have  in 
their  possession  fingerprints  and  photographs 
of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  did  indeed  send  a  directive  to 
every  police  force  carrying  on  its  duties  in 
this  province  to  destroy  fingerprints  and 
photographs   of  those  persons  against  whom 


'^•harges  were  placed  and  subsequently  with- 
drawn and/or  dismissed.  The  directive  was 
accepted  and  agreed  to  by  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Tliat  is  the  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one  other  comment.  I  revert  to  that  question 
that  arose  again  just  recently  in  London, 
Ont.,  where  presumably  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  under  writs  of  assistance 
entered  the  wrong  home  to  make  a  search 
for  drugs,  and  the  woman  inhabitant  of  the 
home  complained  about  the  problem.  I 
couldn't  tell  from  the  reports,  but  it  d'd  seem 
to  me  that  it  was  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  and  that  they  entered  under 
writs  of  assistance,  which  we  still  have  in 
C^ada.  Again,  it's  a  matter  which  has  been 
of  concern  to  me.  The  writ  of  assistance,  that 
general  writ  which  a  Royal  Canadian  Mount- 
ed Police  officer  carries  around  in  his  pocket, 
may  have  been  issued  20  years  ago  or  15 
Years  ago.  It  allows  him  to  go  anywhere, 
without  any  protection  for  the  citizen  for  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  Narcotic  Control  Act 
and  one  or  two  other  statutes,  and  so  on. 

Mr.   Haggerty:    Like   a  bounty  hunter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  can  recognize  the  problem 
which  is  involved  in  it.  There  are  always 
questions  of  balancing  the  one  off  against  the 
other.  It's  very  interesting,  at  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
recall  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  com- 
plaint at  the  time  cf  the  American  revolution 
were  the  writs  of  assistance  that  were  then 
being  used.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibits,  at  the  pain  of  being  sub- 
jected to  severe  penalties  for  unlawful  entr>, 
the  use  of  any  such  writs. 

Will  the  Solicitor  General,  as  his  predeces- 
sors for  many  years  have  each  agreed  to  do, 
raise  with  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice 
whether  in  this  day  and  age  the  processes  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in  en- 
forcing the  Narcotic  Control  Act  and  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Acts  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  the  usual  method  of  requiring  an 
appearance  before  a  judicial  officer  for  the 
punwse  of  getting  a  writ  of  entry  in  order  to 
proceed  to  carry  out  their  police  duties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  incident  to  which 
the  hon.  member  refers  to  in  London  was. 
according  to  my  memory,  in  fact,  carried  out 
by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  write  my  counterpart 
in  Ottawa  and  ask  if  he  would  be  prepared 
to  amend  the  legislation  so  that  writs  of 
assistance  were  done  away  with,  leaving  the 
traditional     appearance     before     a     judicial 
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officer  and  a  warrant  obtained  in  that 
fashion.  I  would  be  prepared  to  go  along 
with  that. 

In  my  official  role,  I  have  received  no 
complaints  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  abusing,  or  allegedly  abusing,  the 
writs  of  assistance;  and  I  know  of  no  specific 
complaints  prior  to  my  being  identified  with 
government;  that  is,  when  I  practised  law  I 
never  had  a  complaint  about  the  entry  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  under 
one  of  those  writs.  I  asked  to  see  one  at  one 
time,  in  a  matter  in  which  I  was  involved, 
and  was  not  really  that  surprised  but  some- 
what shocked  to  find  the  writ  sealed  in 
plastic.  The  member's  remarks  about  the 
20-years  possession  by  the  oflBcer  may  well  be 
correct,  because  this  thing  was  sealed  in 
plastic  like  a  birth  certificate  so  that  it  would 
never  wear  out. 

We  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  exposure 
to  the  use  of  writs  of  assistance  in  my  home 
town  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Acts, 
with  the  thrust  really  being  under  the  cus- 
toms aspect,  because,  as  the  member  knows, 
it  is  an  offence  to  have  in  one's  possession 
goods  which  were  made  outside  the  country. 
Under  that  Act— which  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation you  should  look  at  some  time— the 
onus  is  on  the  accused  to  prove— if  you 
have  that  ballpoint  pencil  and  it  says  "Made 
in  the  USA"— the  onus  is  on  you  to  prove 
that  the  duty  was  paid. 

I've  had  some  personal  experiences,  but 
I've  never  had  any  complaint  by  anyone 
saying  they  have  been  abused  by  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  Per- 
haps the  member  has,  or  perhaps  it's  the  prin- 
ciple that  he's  turning  his  mind  to  in  this 
debate  this  morning.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Allmand. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  thought  I  had  the  perfect 
case,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  One  night  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  had  his  house  suddenly 
entered  by  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
officers  who  searched  his  place  from  top  to 
lx)ttom,  took  him  away,  fingerprinted  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  had  entered  under 
a  writ  of  assistance.  I  carefully  questioned 
this  man  and  reviewed  all  of  the  evidence 
and  so  on  and  I  thought  I  had  the  perfect 
case.  The  only  trouble  was  my  man  was 
convicted  of  having  an  illegal  still  in  his 
house! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Well  and 
South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would   like   to   direct   a   few   questions   to 


the  minister  concerning  this  particular  vote. 
I  was  interested  in  his  comments  the  other 
day,  concerning  the  matters  raised  by  the 
minister  when  he  said  he  recognized  the 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
Commission  was  very  much  alarmed  with 
reference  to  offences  of  armed  robbery  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Niagara  Falls  Review  under  the 
headline:  "Court  Treatment  is  Soft  on  Repeat 
Culprits,  Chief  Tells  Audience." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Excuse  me,  will  you 
speak  up?  I  can't  quite  hear  your  comments. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  This  is  an  article  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  Review: 

Niagara  Police  Chief  Albert  Shennan 
told  members  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Optimists  Club  on  Tuesday  that  he  is 
tired  of  the  courts  mollycoddling  people 
who  persist  in  breaking  the  law. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  law  is  very  lenient 
on  those  who  are  repeaters  before  the  courts. 
I  was  a  little  bit  alarmed  at  that  statement 
too.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
with  the  police  departments  throughout  On- 
tario. The  courts  are,  perhaps,  a  little  bit 
too  lenient  with  offenders,  and  sometimes 
it's  the  case  even  in  armed  robbery. 

The  point  I  want  to  raise  wdth  the  minister 
is,  has  the  commission  given  any  consider- 
ation to  bringing  in  tighter  gun  control  regu- 
lations or  laws,  particularly  on  small  arms? 
I'm  talking  about  revolvers,  pistols  and  arms 
of  that  nature.  It  seems  there  isn't  a  day 
goes  by  that  you  don't  pick  up  the  news- 
paper and  see  an  article  aibout  an  armed 
robbery  in  the  Niagara  region,  where  some- 
lx)dy  carried  a  gun  into  a  store,  held  up 
the  owner  and  got  off  with  a  little  bit  of 
money   and   that's   it. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  control  guns 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario?  Is  there  any 
direction  coming  from  the  Police  Commission 
that  we  can  put  tighter  controls  on?  The 
argiunent  they  put  up  now  is  the  controls 
are  there;  why  are  they  not  being  enforced 
by  the  Police  Commission,  by  the  police  de- 
partments? 

What  is  the  hold  up  in  bringing  in  some 
type  of  better  controls  on  this?  What  about 
having  all  guns  registered  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  regardless  of  what  type  of  firearm 
it  might  be;  a  shotgun,  a  rifle  or  small  arms? 
Have  you  taken  that  into  consideration— that 
all  guns  must  be  registered. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  gun  collectors 
who  have  said  we  oan't  register  them.  You 
can  always  go  out  and  put  a  number  on  a 
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gun    barrel    any   time   you   want.    There   are 
ways  to  register  them. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  minis- 
ter. I  think  it's  time  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, when  you  are  talking  about  this  per- 
missive society— and  this  is  one  instance  of 
being  permissive— thjit  people  carrying  these 
weapons  s'hould  be  stopped.  There  are  certain 
ones  who  carry  them  who  have  permits. 
There  are  others  who  don't  have  permits 
and  this  is  where  you  should  have  a  crack- 
down on  the  offenders.  You  mentioned  yes- 
terday—I'm quoting  from  Hansard- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  On  a  point  or  order,  that  is 
vote  1505,  subsection  10,  registration  of 
weapons. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  a  good  time  to  bring 
it  here.  I  want  to  know  what  policy  the 
Police  Commission  has  on  this  matter.  I've 
seen  days  when  the  member  has  stirred 
aroimd  with  these  voles  day  after  day. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  just  pointing  it  out. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  All  right. 

You  mentioned,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you 
visualized  the  situation  if  you  had  a  mini- 
mum five  year  term  for  committing  an  offence 
with  the  use  of  a  firearm  involved.  You  went 
on  to  say  it's  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
courts  and  you  brought  in  the  matter  of 
impaired  ability  under  your  comments.  Sure, 
if  you  look  at  the  discrepancies  in  the  fines 
levied  in  these  particular  cases  when  persons 
are  charged  with  impaired  ability— there  are 
a  number  of  oases  I  can  perhaps  quote.  The 
fines  are  anywhere  from  $75  to  $250  or  $350. 
Suspension  for  three  months  is  automatic; 
and  of  course  for  the  second  offence  it  is 
six  months'  suspension.  Surely  you  should 
be  able  to  come  in  with  some  strong  law  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  to  control  small 
fireanns. 

No  person  should  have  the  right  to  walk 
in  the  streets  with  a  gun  on  his  liip  or  in  a 
holster.  Even  when  you  look  at  policemen 
today  in  the  Province  of  Ontario— if  I  were 
a  policeman  I  would  sooner  not  be  carry- 
ing a  gun.  I  would  have  a  better  chance 
with  a  person- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  you  are  straying 
into  vote  1506. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'm  right  on.  I  raise  this 
to  the  minister:  I  think  you  are  going  to  have 
to  come  in  with  some  stronger  regulations 
to  control  firearms.  If  you  want  to  reduce 
crimes  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  this  is  the 
first  step,  control  the  use  of  firearms. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  think  the  matter  of 
law  and  fireanns  should  be  in  the  law  en- 
forcement item  under  1506. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  diink  it 
should  be  under  the  federal  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is,  already.  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  respond  to  the 
member  for  Welland  South  and  perhaps  we 
won't  duplicate  this  when  we  get  into  the 
next  vote. 

An  hon.  member:  That  would  be  a  good 
idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  registration  of 
firearms,  of  handguns,  is  already  mandatory 
under  federal  legislation.  I  just  say  to  the 
member  for  Welland  South  if  I  thought 
that  a  provincially  oriented  programme  of 
compulsory  gun  registration  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  use  of  firearms  and  the 
commission  of  offences  I  would  be  the  first 
to  go  forward  with  that  legislation.  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission to  develop  that  type  of  policy.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  policy  field  itself, 
and  we  have  discussed  this  matter  on  several 
occasions. 

The  registration  of  handguns  today,  in  my 
estimation,  is  ineffective.  I  have  said  this  in 
the  House  before.  Those  who  have  guns  to 
use  in  offences,  for  robbery  and  this  sort  of 
thing,  very  seldom  have  been  known  to  use 
their  own  weapon.  They  use  an  unregistered 
one  or  one  which  has  been  registered  and 
stolen  from  the  rightful  owner. 

If  you  made  it  compulsory  to  register  all 
firearms,  shotguns,  rifles,  handguns  and  so  on, 
I  would  presume  that  about  99.9  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  were  compelled  to  register 
would  indeed  be  law-abiding  citizens  who 
have  the  guns  for  useful  purposes,  for  hunt- 
ing, for  target  shooting  or  for  collectors' 
purposes;  and  that  a  very  minute  section  of 
the  municipality  or  the  province  that  uses 
guns  for  unlawful  purposes  would  not  come 
forward.  They  are  not  going  to  be  frightened 
about  a  six-month  term  of  imprisonment  for 
possession  of  an  unregistered  firearm  if  they 
have  been  knocking  off  milk  stores  every 
night. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  you  made  the  carrying  of 
guns  a  criminal  offence— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  made  that,  did  I? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No;  I  say  if  you  did,  only 
criminals  would  have  guns. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  possession  of  an 
unregistered   weapon    is    dealt  With   by   the 
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courts  in  this  province  under  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  legislation.  The  member  for 
Welland  South  made  a  Freudian  slip,  I 
think,  when  he  asked  his  question— take  a 
look  at  Hansard-"What  is  the  hold  up  in 
getting  ahead  with  it?" 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  pointed  out  that  I 
have  had  handguns  registered  for  a  number 
of  years  in  my  own  name.  I  have  the  permits 
and  everything  else.  I  think  the  one  I  have 
I  got  in  1943.  Since  1943  I  am  absolutely 
positive  there  have  been  people  shot  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  with  .38  pistols.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  there  are  people  who 
have  been  shot  in  this  province  with  .38 
pistols  and  their  murderer  has  never  been 
charged.  I  can  also  state  that  since  1943, 
when  this  gun  came  into  my  possession,  no 
one  has  ever  come  forward  and  said:  "You 
are  shown  as  the  registered  owner  of  a 
.38  pistol.  May  we  have  it  for  ballistics  pur- 
poses please?"  I  have  complied  with  the 
law.  I  have  registered.  What  good  has  it 
really  done? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  know  where  the  guns 
are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Add  to  this  shotguns 
and  rifles  and  collectors'  items  and  we  will 
have  to  build  another  structure  the  size  of 
this  building  to  house  the  documents.  Then 
what  do  you  do  with  them? 

It's  a  very  difficult  situation.  I  am  not  be- 
ing critical  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
or  the  federal  legislation,  I  just  say  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  even  to  store  that  informa- 
tion. I  presume  it  would  have  to  be  com- 
puterized. To  go  through  files  manually  look- 
ing for  owners  of  .38  pistols,  would  be  a 
fantastically  large  job.  Those  who  would  be 
compelled  to  register  are  not  the  ones  who 
are  causing  the  trouble  in  the  main.  I  con- 
cede there  are  good  citizens  who  under  emo- 
tional stress  grab  their  handgun  and  shoot 
someone  within  the  household.  The  registra- 
tion of  that  gun  is  probably  already  com- 
pleted and  in  our  hands.  They  are  lawfully 
in  possession  of  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  know  where  the  gun 
is,  though,  don't  you?  You  know  how  many 
guns  there  are  and  where  they  are.  If  the 
person  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  you  can 
get  hold  of  him  and  bring  him  before  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  will  do  that  right 
now  if  we  find  him  in  possession  of  a  hand- 
gun not  registered  in  his  name. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  mat- 
ters that  are  under  vote  1505,  such  as  data 
processing  and  law  enforcement,  both  uni- 
formed and  civilian.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  could  relate  it,  Mr.  Minister,  to  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  has  the  floor 
next. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
have  a  number  of  questions.  Looking  at  the 
last  report  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  in  1973,  on  page  1  there  is  mention 
of  a  task  force  being  set  up  having  to  do 
with  the  training  of  all  police  officers.  I  take 
it  this  is  quite  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  task  force  on  policing.  I  take  it  this  is  a 
separate  task  force;  if  I'm  wrong  on  that, 
then   the    question   goes    out   the   wandow. 

It's  on  the  last  paragraph.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  criminologist,  seconded  senior  per- 
sonnel from  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police,  Hamilton-Went- 
v/orth,  and  one  of  the  commission's  advisers. 
This  matter  was  to  be  pursued  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  group's  report  would  be 
available  towards  the  end  of  1974.  What's  the 
score  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  that  this 
is  the  programme  on  personnel  development 
imder  the  supervision  of  Major  General 
Sparling.  They  have  completed  phase  one  of 
the  study  and  phase  two,  consisting  of  course 
content,  will  be  available  about  the  first  of 
this  week.  Therefore,  in  essence  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  there  are  no  funds  in  the  vote 
to  cover  that  particular  matter  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  take  it  that  the  reference 
to  funds  is  neither  here  nor  there,  really.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  as  the  respon- 
sible minister,  that  the  only  opportunity  we 
have  to  give  surveyance  to  these  matters  is 
a  date  subsequent  to  the  announcement.  No 
doubt  in  that  year  the  Solicitor  General's 
estimates  were  here  again,  well  over  before 
we  received  the  report.  Therefore  it's  only 
in  the  next  following  year  it  is  possible,  in 
the  absence  of  the  next  year's  report,  to  give 
these  things  some  scrutiny. 

I  have  not  as  yet  received,  and  you've 
gratuitously  and  generously  offered  to  let  me 
have,  that  red  book  you  had  over  there  on 
the  task  force  on  policing  so  I  could  get  a 
picture  and  a  run-down— perhaps  in  some 
subsequent  year— in  matters  of  this  kind. 
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I  want  to  turn  your  attention,  under  this 
particular  vote,  to  pages  12.2  and  12.3.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  personnel  for  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission.  It  says  it  is  to  pro- 
vide consulting  assistance  to  forces  when 
appropriate  and  to  develop  meaningful  per- 
formance evaluation  systems.  And  12.3  is  an 
experiment  to  be  designed  and  fvmded  by  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  to  develop  a  per- 
formance evaluation  system  for  medivun-sized 
Ontario  police  forces  based  on  management 
by  objectives  technology  and  drawing  on  the 
experience  of  other  pouce  agencies. 

I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that,  not 
having  the  opportunity  before  to  peruse  this 
—what  has  now  turned  into  a  very  dark 
document.  It  was  previously  scarlet,  but  now 
it  has  kind  of  dyed  in  the  process.  However, 
it  will  be  valualale  for  future  reference. 

Could  you  comment  on  that?  I'm  not  going 
to  spend  a  long  time  trying  to  ferret  out  and 
interrogate  or  analyse  the  role  of  the  Police 
Commission  as  contained  in  this  vote,  over 
against  what  has  been  recommended  as  its 
various  objectives  in  jobs  within  the  police 
report  itself,  just  maybe  a  point  or  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  there  are  two 
areas  where  the  matter  referred  to  by  the 
member  has  been  evaluated  on  a  pilot  project 
basis— Barrie  and  Halton. 

The  pilot  project  has  been  operated  for  the 
last  two  years  under  combined  funding  from 
the  province,  the  federal  government,  the 
Fmui<lation  for  Human  Development  and 
the  local  police  commission.  The  annual  cost 
has  been  about  $30,000,  borne  equally  be- 
tween those  who  have  sponsored  it.  The 
project  has  involved  training,  objective  set- 
ting and  performance  evaluation.  Objective 
setting  and  performance  evaluation  are  con- 
cerned with  the  establishment  of  team  polic- 
ing in  one  zone  of  the  regional  force.  This 
is  aimed  at  improving  decision-making  at 
the  constable  level  as  recommended  by  the 
task  force. 

The  pilot  project  study  will  be  completed 
in  about  six  weeks— oh,  I  am  sorry;  this  one 
on  personnel  evaluation  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman). 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  I  am  not  finished,  by 
any  meims. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  well,  then  you  should 
take  precedence. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Regarding  that  first  one  I 
asked  you  about,  the  study  that  was  being 
done    within    the    police    commission    itself. 


did  you  say  it  is  almost  complete  or  it  is 
complete?  Is  that  available  to  members  of 
this  House?  Might  we  peruse  it  at  some 
time  to  see  what  goes  into  police  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  will  be  public  in 
about  six  weeks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  will  be  public.  Could  I 
make  a  plea  at  this  stage  of  the  estimates 
that  one  be  sent  over  to  my  office  once  it  is 
available?  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  won't  be  able  to 
deliver  as  quickly  as  the  one  I  personally 
had  delivered  to  you.  I  may  ask  for  a  receipt 
one  of  these  diays. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  expect  you  to  deliver  it 
personally;   otherwise,   I'll  feel  offended. 

I  want  to  mention  a  letter  I  have  before 
me  from  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  Toronto— I 
won't  mention  their  name;  I  don't  think  it's 
relevant.  It's  a  letter  of  complaint  that  came 
to  me  in  April  and  it  refers  to  a  Globe  and 
Mail  article  about  Judge  Bick.  It  simply 
quotes  from  what  was  said  in  the  April  5 
Globe  and  Mail,  reputedly  from  the  good 
judge: 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  mucli  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted,  making  the  work 
of  a  police  officer  more  difficult  to  perform 
because  of  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  ap- 
plications of  force  by  persons  with  a  credit 
balance  at  the  political  level. 

I  hope  that  you,  as  Solicitor  General,  in 
charge  of  all  policing  in  this  province,  and 
having  some  remote  form  of  suzerainty  over 
Judge  Bick,  have  taken  cognizance  of  his 
dispositions,  his  various  attitudes  and  his  par- 
ticularly piquant  statements  in  this  regard. 
and  that  something  will  be  done  to  briii; 
the  man  into  some  sanity  and  into  line. 

A  series  of  rather  provocative  remarks 
have  proceeded  from  Judge  Bick  of  recent 
day.  He  is  too  full  of  himself.  He  has  much 
too  much  authority  and  too  little  scrutiny. 
I  hope  our  new  Ombudsman,  who  knows 
about  the  interstices  of  that  particular  bu- 
reau—he knows  it  perhaps  more  intimately 
than  anybody  else  in  the  province— will  be 
able  to  move  in  on  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Commission  in  some  regard.  Or  do  you  deem 
that  Maloney  has  that  girth,  that  elbow  room 
to  move  in  on  that? 

Are  they  sacrosanct?  It  always  appearetl 
to  me  that  they  were,  that  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  enjoys  and  deems  its  role 
to  be  a  transcendental,  a  remote  and  a  very 
affable  indeed  relationship  with--and  I  am 
not    concerned    with   the    other   police   com- 
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missions  throughout  the  province;  that  may 
be  fine.  I  am  concerned  with  where  I  live 
and  the  aieas  I  represent  in  this  particular 
regard— where  the  crunch  is. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
commission  that  is  the  one  that  is  most 
seriously  offensive.  Why?  Largely  because 
it  is  the  biggest  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant and  because  of  its  role  of  secrecy 
and  its  self-enclosure.  When  I  findi  a  great 
irritation  proceeding  from  its  chairman,  it 
should  be  given  greater  interrogation  and 
more  weight  should  be  levied. 

I  don't  think  it's  an  infringement  (rf  local 
autonomy  or  any  other  nonsense  like  that. 
There  is  a  job  to  be  done  and  a  responsi- 
Ijility  to  the  public  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission,  and  it  cannot 
remain  lofty  and  impuissant  over  and  against 
what  is  happening  in  that  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  my  long-established 
opinion  is  that  Bick  should  have  been  re- 
moved. He  shouldn't  be  there  at  all.  He 
hasn't  got  the  kind  of  feeling  for  that  type 
of  job  as  things  are  in  the  contemporary 
world  which  makes  it  palatable  to  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  the  city  and  of  the 
province  as  a  whole.  I  think  somebody  should 
say  so  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  it. 

That  letter  which,  as  I  say,  came  in  from 
a  firm  of  solicitors  is  one  of  the  indexes  or 
indications  of  what  the  mentality  operating 
on  that  commission  is.  I  hope  you  take 
offence  at  it  as  I  do  and  drop  a  line  or  say 
a  word,  in  private  or  in  public— I  don't  care 
—to  Judge  Bick  to  govern  himself  in  a  more 
judicial  way,  let's  call  it. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission. I  take  it  its  basic  setup  is  the  same. 
I  have  an  organization  sheet  here  which  was 
given  to  us  a  couple  of  years  ago  whidh 
shows  four  basic  breakdowns  —  advisory 
services;  criminal  intelligence;  systems  plan- 
ning; and  the  Ontario  Police  College.  Within 
criminal  intelligence  there  is  a  breakdown  of 
five  different  roles  and  functions. 

I  vs^ant  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  over 
each  one  of  them;  they  all  have  their  in- 
triguing problems.  The  CISO  intrigues  me 
and  the  inter-relationship  with  other  police 
forces,  particiJarly  RCMP.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  the  most  innocuous  one,  public  relations. 
That  is  in  (e)  category: 

A  good  measure  of  public  confidence 
and  support  is  requisite  if  any  programme 
for  combating  organized  crime  is  to  be 
effective.  This  is  particularly  applicable 
within  the  business  community,  the  aca- 
demic field  and  within  the  labour  unions. 


A  programme  has  been  designed  to  ensure 
continuing  liaison  with  these  areas  and 
si>eakers  are  sent  out. 

It  puzzled  me  a  bit  and  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  know. 

May  I  say  in  preface  or  as  an  aside,  these 
estimates  are  diflBcult  for  members  of  the 
opposition  because  we  are  cognizant,  and 
any  sense  of  responsibility  we  may  have— 
which  is  little  enough,  thank  heavens— warns 
us  that  when  we  stand  up  and  talk  about 
matters  of  this  kind,  criminal  intelligence, 
we  are  treading  on  eggs.  We  know  there 
are  matters  which  are  of  great  confidentiality 
if  the  force  is  to  be  effective  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  very  much  concerned  with 
the  public  weal  and  realm  and  in  what  areas 
utmost  disclosure  can  be  made.  This  is  the 
area,  this  particular  subsection  of  criminal 
intelligence,  which  does,  thou  sayeth,  give 
some  of  that  intelligence  to  the  general  pub- 
lic including  members  of  this  House. 

It  is  in  this  area  I  want  to  get  more 
of  a  picture  of  what  its  operation  is.  It  puz- 
zles me  what  you  mean  by  a  special  address 
to  the  academic  community.  I  can  see  busi- 
ness and  labour  unions,  of  course,  and  the 
infiltration  of  organized  crime  in  these  areas 
and  the  impact  they  may  very  well  have, 
using  legitimate  businesses  as  a  cover.  It  is  a 
well-known  thing.  We  know  the  problems  of 
infiltration  of  various  labour  unions;  it  has 
been  over  every  newspaper  for  weeks  now. 

That  particular  area  puzzled  me  a  bit. 
That  is,  the  academic  community  is  not  re- 
puted to  have  a  high  potential  for  organized 
crime  unless  you  consider  the  whole  univer- 
sity establishment  or  one  of  those  versions 
of  it.  That's  been  with  us  a  long  time,  that 
particular  form,  and  it  has  something  to  do 
with  classical  learning.  It  may  be  incendiary. 
I  suppose  if  we  are  talking  the  right  way  it 
would  set  some  souls  afire  and  it  might  even 
send  them  parading  up  and  down  the  street 
if  they  learned  the  lessons  some  of  the  great 
wish  to  teach.  But,  leaving  a  little  badinage 
aside,  clue  me  in  on  this  particular  area  of 
police  intelligence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  has  touch- 
ed on  an  area  which  is  very  sensitive  by  its 
very  nature.  The  intelligence  officers,  or  peo- 
ple working  under  that  area,  do  speak  to 
service  clubs,  chiurch  groups  and  this  sort  of 
thing  upon  request.  They  speak  in  a  very 
general  type  of  discussion.  Rather  than  par- 
ticularizing it,  they  attempt  to  keep  the  ad- 
dress as  broad  as  possible,  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  layman  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  undertand  it.  When  we  talk  about 
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selected  meetings,  they  also  talk  to  police 
groups  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  can 
become  much  more  technical  in  their  dis- 
cussions. 

They  must  at  all  times  be  very  guarded 
in  the  information  which  they  possess  as 
intelligence  oflBcers  to  assure  themselves  and 
the  commission  that  there  is  no  leaking  of 
that  information.  The  member  himself  recog- 
nizes and  very  properly  points  out  that  there 
is  a  line  somewhere  beyond  which  one  can- 
not make  disclosures  for  public  interest  pur- 
poses. I  suppose  that  I  am  seized  of  certain 
information  in  the  course  of  my  responsibili- 
ties that  I  would  just  have  to,  in  the  public 
interest,  refuse  to  disclose  in  this  House  or 
under  any  other  circumstances,  and  perhaps 
to  a  similar  degree  I  know  these  intelligence 
officers  likewise  find  themselves  in  a  similar 
situation.  Discretion  has  to  be  applied,  hope- 
fully always  in  a  wise  manner.  They  are 
walking  a  very  difficult  rail.  How  far  do  you 
go  and  where  do  you  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  you  probably  draw 
it  sooner  than  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that  would 
probably,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  be  the 
best  place  to  draw  it.  I  often  wonder  myself 
if  I  draw  it  soon  enough.  Maybe  I  have 
been  far  too  generous  with  my  colleagues 
across  the  House.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  LawIor:  Ha!  We  will  push  that  one. 
All  right,  I  am  not  going  to  press  the  par- 
ticular issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  don't 
know  the  particular  relevance  of  the  aca- 
demic community  to  that  field.  It  puzzles 
me.  Could  you  comment  on  that?  What  does 
that  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  would  cover 
people  involved  in  criminology  and  forensic 
sciences.  I  made  a  very  brief  appearance  at  a 
three-day  seminar  for  coroners  held  here  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  about  two  weeks  ago. 
It  is  that  sort  of  an  atmosphere  these  people 
would'  attend  and  be  referred  to  in  the 
description  of  academic  community.  They 
wouldn't,  I  visualize,  go  to  a  community 
college  and  just  have  a  general  chat  on  police 
intelligence  with  all  of  the  staff  just  to  fill 
in  the  entertainment  portion  of  a  faculty 
meeting.  If  they  were  requested  to  do  that, 
they  would  direct  their  comments  on  a  very 
broad  basis,  as  they  would  when  addressing 
a  service  club. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  one  other  area;  let  me 
light  upon  it.  In  that  particular  year,  81 
specially  selected  police  officers   were   given 


training  at  the  police  college,  particularly 
having  to  do  with  the  extent  and  awareness 
of  organized  crime.  Could  you  give  me  an 
indication  of  how  many  officers  were  in- 
volved in  this  in  the  last  year,  1974? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  that  information  is 
available.  I  will  get  it  for  the  hon.  member 
in  a  moment.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
might  go  on  with  his  next  question  and  I  will 
dig  out  that  information  for  him. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  Mr.  Edward  Hale,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  task  force  on  policing— 
I  asked  you  and  you  said  we  would  come 
back  to  it  when  we  hit  the  vote— has  been 
employed  as  a  consultant.  That  is  all  to  the 
good;  I  think  it  is  highly  beneficial  that  he 
should  be  so.  I  just  wanted  some  figure. 
Could  I  have  some  idea  what  he  was  paid 
in  the  consultantcy  role  and  whether  it  is  part 
of  this  vote  or  where  it  appears? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  it  is  a  part  of  this 
vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  is  approximately 
$28,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  long  is  it  anticipated  Mr. 
Hale  will  remain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  My  recollection  is  that 
an  order  was  made  on  an  annual  basis  for 
Mr.  Hale  some  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  I  am 
just  going  by  my  own  memory. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  interrupt  just 
for  a  moment  so  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma  might  introduce  his  guests. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  On  behalf  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart),  I  have  been  asked  to  introduce  a 
school  from  his  riding.  It's  the  McGillivra\ 
Central  School  in  Ailsa  Craig.  It's  a  privilegi 
for  me  to  introduce  this  school  in  the  west 
gallery.  The  lady  in  charge  is  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  wish  to  continue? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  didn't  quite  understand  that 
it  was  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  I  understood 
that  Mr.  Hale  had  been  engaged  as  one  thing 
ended  to  come  in  and  help.  You  have  done  a 
number  of  things.  You  have  rehearsed  and 
gone  through  and  are  implementing  various 
sections  from  time  to  time.  This  is  what  this 
is  all  about.  I  would  think  that  Mr.  Hale 
would  be  retained  until  such  time  as  this  had 
been  substantially  completed,  at  least  to  the 
length  that  you  intended  it  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Hale  came  to  the 
commission  about  10  months  ago  and  worked 
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for  the  commission  almost  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
The  contribution  that  he  had  made,  not  only 
to  the  task  force  but  in  connection  with  his 
past  nine  or  10  months  with  the  commission, 
was  recognized.  He  was  asked  to  stay  on  with 
the  commission.  I  believe  an  order  in  council 
went  through  to  that  effect,  appointing  him 
an  employee  of  the  commission. 

I  believe  the  task  force  itself  recommended 
the  expansion  of  the  commLssion.  When  our 
minds  are  turned  to  that  legislation,  the  com- 
mission will  obviously  have  to  be  expanded. 
Mr.  Hale,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  consultant 
to  the  commission  and,  hopefully,  will  re- 
main with  it  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

Turning  the  member's  attention  back  now 
for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the  number 
of  officers  who  attended  the  course  last  year, 
it  was  75  officers. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  final  question  on  this, 
when  you  give  your  crime  statistics  in  the 
report,  you  use  the  term  "cleared  by  charge 
and  cleared  otherwise."  I  would  like  to  know 
precisely  what  the  convictions  were.  I  know 
at  the  end  of  the  report  in  lumping  together 
all  police  forces  in  the  province— that  is,  the 
OPP  with  all  the  municipal  forces— you  do 
give  the  convictions.  I  am  speaking  specifi- 
cally of  charges  as  laid  by  the  OPP  and  the 
full  panoply  of  how  they  are  disposed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  commission  for  the 
first  time  is  using  the  statistical  data  provided 
by  Statistics  Canada-1975  is  the  first  year 
that  they  have  utilized  this  service.  I  have 
just  been  advised  by  staff  that  Statistics 
Canada  will  be  providing  that  type  of  break- 
down on  the  data  which  will  be  brought 
forward  shortly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
item  1? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  one  brief  one.  I  didn't 
follow  up  the  way  I  wanted  to  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  fingerprints  and 
photographs  of  persons  who  are  acquited  or 
have  charges  against  them  withdrawn.  Did  I 
understand  correctly  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
directive  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission? 
Is  it  binding  on  the  various  police  commis- 
sions? And  if  not,  why  not-and  could  we 
have  a  copy  of  whatever  the  directive  was  at 
some  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  gave  persausive  direction  to  this 
effect.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  so  the  mem- 
lier  can  appreciate  it.  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to  order  this 
or  to  direct  it  done.   The  notifications  were 


sent  out  after  consultation  with  the  Ontario 
police  chiefs'  association,  which  is  in  agree- 
ment with  it,  and  undertook  to  go  along  with 
that  request. 

But  I  don't  want  to  mislead  the  member 
for  Riverdale.  I  cannot  stand  here  before  you 
and  tell  you  that  I  am  confident  that  it  has 
been  done  in  every  police  department  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  as  of  today;  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  it  hasn't  been  done.  But  I 
want  you  to  understand  the  role  of  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission,  and  I  am  sure  you 
do.  They  have  requested  this,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  aware  it  is  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  the  Solicitor  General 
himself  have  authority  to  give  such  a  direc- 
tive, or  would  a  directive  from  him  be  more 
persuasive  than  from  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wouldn't  feel  I  would 
have  that  authority.  I  would  have  to  look 
into  it,  but  it  is  the  federal  legislation,  the 
Identification  of  Criminals  Act;  and  I  would 
think  I  would  be  lacking  in  jurisdiction  to 
order  the  destruction  of  such  documents. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  would  be  happier  if  you 
would   destroy  those   documents. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  just  wanted  to  let  you 
know  I  am  a  bit  of  a  pack  rat  and  I  have 
here  a  historic  document. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  You  aren't 
going  to  read  the  whole  thing,  are  you? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  not  from  the  last  Globe 
and  Mail? 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
Thursday,  Nov.  30,  1961,  containing  a  partial 
text  of  Liberal  leader  John  Wintermeyer's 
speech  in  the  Legislature  dealing  with  organ- 
ized crime  in  Ontario.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  have  it  on  the  wall  of  your  office  as 
the  Solicitor  General? 

My  last  word  on  this  is  just  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  Solicitor  General,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  percolate  through  to 
his  friends  in  the  political  world  of  the  Tory 
party,  with  respect  to  the  attitudinal  surveys 
of  people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  respect- 
ing law  and  order  as  an  election  issue,  or 
as  a  significant  factor  in  the  plarming  of  the 
Tory  strategy  for  the  upcoming  provincial 
election.  And  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
be  a  cautionary  influence  on  his  confreres, 
both  within  the  party  and  within  the  govern- 
ment.  I  refer  particularly  to  "Law  Calls  for 
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Justice,"  an  address  by  the  hon.  J.C.  McRuer, 
Aug.  8,  1966.  And  I  quote  just  one  sentence: 
"Order,  like  law,  to  be  respected  must  de- 
serve respect." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  am  not  going  to  imduly  pro- 
long this,  but  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  say  a  few  words  of  commendation  about 
tha  Ontario  Police  Commission.  Their  job 
isn't  over  by  a  long  shot,  but  I  do  want  to 
commend  them  for  the  assistance  they  gave— 

Mr.   Renwick:   The  party  split  on  this. 

Mr.  Stokes:  This  is  something  they  don't 
know  anything  about,  you  see. 

Mr.  Reid:   That  is  why  you  split. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  away  up  in  the 
ethereal  end  of  it;  I  am  down  to  the  practi- 
calities. The  Ontario  Police  Commission  was 
particularly  helpful- 
Mr.  Law! or:  You  will  land  in  jail  one  of 
these  days,  Stokes,  and  you  will  know  where 
the  ethereal  end  is. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Order. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  did  perform  yeoman 
service  in  assisting  us  in  setting  up  a  special 
band  police  force  in  Gull  Bay.  Now,  it's 
working  extremely  well  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  PoHce,  but  it  was 
as  a  result  of  our  dialogue  with  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  that  we  cut  through  all 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  red  tape,  both 
at  the  provincial  level  and  the  federal  level. 

Now,  they  have  run  into  a  few  problems 
that  are  financial  in  nature,  and  hopefully, 
we  will  be  able  to  resolve  those.  But  I  would 
just  like  to  caution  the  commission,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  their  job  isn't  over 
by  a  long  shot.  There  are  a  good  many 
special  situations,  particularly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  where  we  have  been 
less  than  successful  in  law  enforcement  and 
police  surveillance  through  regular  channels 
under  the  auspices  of  the  OPP,  and  a  happy 
blend  of  both  a  local  police  force  and  the 
OPP  hasn't  worked.  It  is  working  well  in 
Gull  Bay  and  hopefully,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  and  the 
Solicitor  General  in  co-operation  with  the 
OPP,  we'll  be  able  to  extend  that  service  to 
other  areas  where  we've  been  less  than  suc- 
cessful. 

I  think  the  Solicitor  General  knows  what 
I  mean.  I've  brought  specific  instances  to  his 


attention  as  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice. I've  done  the  same  thing  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Social  Development 
(Mrs.  Birch).  The  problems  we  face  in  a 
good  many  communities,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  are  not  just 
problems  of  law  enforcement  or  surveillance. 
I  want  to  get  into  more  specific  details  when 
we  get  to  the  OPP  vote. 

I  think  I  should  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  were  particularly 
helpful  in  assisting  the  community  of  Gull 
Bay.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  show  an 
interest  in  it.  I've  since  had  some  dialogue 
with  many  communities  in  the  north  that 
are  looking  at  that  as  a  pilot  project.  It 
might,  in  some  small  way,  assist  those  com- 
munities to  maintain  law  and  order,  which 
is  a  particular  problem  in  remote  areas  where 
you  don't  have  suflBcient  Provincial  Police 
personnel  on  hand  or,  where  you  do,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  have  the  kind  of  effect  that 
we  would  desire. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Police  Commission, 
in  concert  with  other  provincial  agencies, 
would  look  a  little  bit  farther  back  to  find 
out— you  know,  it's  almost  like  talking  about 
preventive  medicine.  The  problems  we're 
having  with  acute  alcoholism  and  all  of  the 
social  problems  that  are  facing  many  com- 
munities in  the  north  are  so  deep-rooted 
that  I  think  if  law  enforcement  officers  are 
going  to  get  the  kind  of  support  they  want  j 
and  if  they  are  going  to  be  as  effective  as  j 
they  would  like  to  be,  we're  going  to  have 
to  go  back  much  farther  into  the  social  and 
the  economic  causes  of  what  we  would  con- 
sider to  be  undesirable  human  behaviour. 

I  have  before  me  a  series  of  three  articles 
referring  specifically  to  the  town  of  Arm- 
strong. We  do  have  a  committee  there  now 
dealing  specifically  with  alcoholic  problems, 
but  a  small  community  like  that  cannot  solve 
its  own  social  and  economic  problems  unless 
we  go  back  and  find  the  root  causes.  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  it's  easy.  I  don't  want  to 
appear  to  be  simplistic  about  the  whole 
thing,  but  if  we  are  ever  going  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  high  incidence  of  arrests  and 
convictions,  we  must  go  back  much  farther. 

I  think  that  the  Solicitor  General,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice,  in  concert  with  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  and  various  other  agencies 
of  the  provincial  and  federal  governments, 
should  convene  a  seminar  of  all  of  the  people 
who  have  any  responsibility  whatsoever  in 
that  field. 

I  wouldn't  preclude  the  Minister  nf 
Health    (Mr.    Miller),    because    I    really    d" 
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think  that  unacceptable  behaviour  is  a  result 
of  the  dietary  habits  of  some  people,  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  certain  elements  of  a  bal- 
anced diet.  I  think  there  is  sufficient  docu- 
mentation of  that,  and  I  think  there  has 
l^en  sufficient  success  with  the  use  of  mega- 
vitamins  to  control  schizophrenia  and  acute 
alcoholism.  I  think  there's  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  should  be  at  least  looking  at 
the  problem.  I'm  hoping  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  will  play  that  kind  of  role  in 
concert  with  you  and  anybody  else  who  can 
help  us. 

This  problem  isn't  going  away.  It's  getting 
worse.  It's  reached  such  proportions  we 
should  all  be  concerned  and  I  think  we 
should  start  right  now  to  look  at  the  root 
causes  of  it.  Maybe,  in  15  or  20  years  from 
now  we'll  say,  'Thank  God  we  started  when 
we  did.  We  took  the  thing  seriously  and  we 
can  see  some  daylight  and  we're  on  the  way 
to  resolving  it."  I'm  not  suggesting  it  is 
simple  but  I  think  everybody  who  is  con- 
cerned and  responsible  for  this  area  of  coh- 
cern  must  resolve  to  do  something  about  it 
right  here  and  now. 

I  will  be  happy  to  play  my  part  and  I 
hope  that  you,  as  the  minister,  and  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  will  play  your 
roles  so  that  we  can  do  something  meaning- 
ful and  see  a  breakthrough  in  this  area 
where  there  is  a  dire  need  for  action.  I 
wanted  to  say  those  few  words  while  given 
the  opportunity  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  wish  to  comment  further  on  item  1? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  one  final  burst  at  item 
1,  having  to  do  with  the  money.  As  it 
appears  to  me,  the  escalation  of  money 
for  the  commission  is  very  great  indeed.  Be- 
fore us  we  have  actual  figures  for  1973-1974 
of  $1,762,000.  What  is  being  asked  for  is 
$3,044,000.  That  would  be,  I  suppose,  an 
80  per  cent  jump. 

Could  you,  in  answering  why  this  rather 
monumental  increase  is  taking  place,  give  us 
the  actual  figure  for  last  year,  1974-1975,  so 
that  we  will  see  by  what  gradations  you've 
come  from  $1.7  million  to  over  $3  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Last  year  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  estimates  were  $2,409,000. 
Actually  expended  was  $2,413,066. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  quite  an  increase,  too, 
isn't  it?  That's  $700,000  against  the  previous 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Pardon  me.  No,  the 
1974  estimates  were  $2,420,000.  Actually  ex- 
pended was  $2,413,066. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  I  won't  quarrel  with  the  Po- 
lice Commission  or  with  you  about  a  few 
thousands  here  or  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  unspent  funds 
were  roughly  $7,000. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Take  a  look  at  the  previous 
year  when  it  was  $1.7  million;  that's  up 
about  $700,000.  Now  you're  leaping  another 
$600,000.  What's  the  explanation  for  all  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  are  a  substantial 
number  of  transfer  payments  involved  in  that 
sum,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  example,  there's  one 
to  municipal  police  forces  totalling  $290,000. 
In  addition,  you  have  an  increase  in  the 
youth  and  the  law  programme:  that's  a  sum 
of  $68,000.  There  is  an  increase  in  unclassi- 
fied salaries  of  $120,000. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  sorry,  stick  with  the  first 
one  first,  the  close  to  $300,000  transfer  to  the 
municipal  forces.  I  take  it  that  would  be 
apart  from  any  other  transfers  to  municipal 
forces  being  made.  Why  is  this  specifically 
coming  through  the  Police  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  a  communica- 
tions programme;  it's  for  financial  assistance 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  communications 
systems.  Some  of  these  sums  which  have  been 
sent  out,  I  might  add,  are  rather  substantial. 
I  can  think  of  one  not  too  many  weeks  ago— 
it  seems  to  me  it  was  $60,000  or  $70,000- 
to  one  of  the  major  police  commissions  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  only  question  I  have 
under  this  head  concerns  the  substantial 
sums  given  in  the  past  few  years  to  the  local 
police  commissions  on  communications  prob- 
lems, with  respect  to  radio  equipment  and 
what  not.  You  are  phasing  out  the  Telex,  as 
I  understand  it.  I  think  we'll  come  to  this  in 
the  OPP  vote  proper.  But  in  any  event,  is 
this  all  the  money  that  is  being  transferred 
from  the  province,  through  any  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  province,  to  the  local  force  for 
communications  equipment?  Or  is  there  more 
money  somewhere  else  in  some  other  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  this  is  not  all  of 
the  money  which  is  being  transferred  to 
municipal  forces  or  commissions.  There  are 
substantial  sums  being  transferred  by  TEIGA 
in  various  grants;  one  major  one  having  been 
announced  here  in  this  House  on  April  9. 
That  is  the  per  capita  grant  increase  for 
policing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  I'm  talking  about  com- 
munications equipment. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  advised  that,  in- 
sofar as  the  regional  forces  are  concerned, 
the  communications  grants  come  directly 
from  TEIGA,  as  startup  costs. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  So  this  money  here,  this 
money  for  communications  equipment  basi- 
cally, is  confined  to  those  local  forces  which 
are  not  caught  within  regional  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay.  That's  where  the  big 
chunk  of  dough  comes  in  that  particular,  and 
I  think  it  is  satisfactorily  explained.  May  I 
say  in  parenthesis,  whether  it's  satisfactorily 
explained  or  not  makes  no  iota  of  difference. 
I  have  never  in  my  eight  years  of  constant, 
serene  perusal  of  these  estimates  seen  the 
thing  changed  by  half  a  cent.  What  the 
whole  exercise  is  about  always  puzzles  me. 
I  suppose  you  could  confess  that  it  keeps  you 
honest  somehow— not  that  you  are  not  honest 
in  any  event— but  this  particular  kind  of 
scrutiny  of  the  actual  monetary  thing  has 
some  remote  eflFect  upon  government.  Do 
you  think,  maybe?  Hopefully? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  it  has.  I  would 
certainly  tell  you  and  your  colleagues  that 
everything  is  in  order  here,  and  if  you 
wanted  to  prove  the  whole  balance  of  the 
estimates,  take  my  word  they  are  in  perfect 
order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sometimes  I  think  that's  prob- 
ably the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  2,  the  Ontario  Police 
College. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman:  perhaps  I 
could— just  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  on  the 
comment  I  made  a  little  while  ago  about 
writs  of  assistance— read  into  the  record  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, which  was  passed  as  one  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  immediately  after  the  constitution 
was  adopted: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  efiFects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

I  make  that  comment  only  by  adversion  and 
I  apologize  to  the  chairman. 

On  the  question  of  the  Ontario  Police 
College,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  only  have 
one  concern— it's  been  expressed  by  my  col- 


league and  me  on  other  occasions— and  that  is 
the  isolation  of  the  police  college,  if  I  can 
use  that  term,  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  My  colleague  and  I 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  gradual  integration  of  the 
Ontario  Police  College  into  the  college  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  and  the  univer- 
sity world,  in  the  sense  that  we  must  not 
allow  the  police  college  to  be  the  kind  of 
isolated  training  ground  or  teaching  college 
for  the  police  which  would  separate  it  from 
the  other  post-secondary  educational  institu- 
tions. 

I  assume  that  there  are  courses  given  at 
the  Ontario  Police  College  which  could  be 
of  reciprocal  advantage  to  persons  taking 
certain  courses  at  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  I  am  thinking  of  courses 
in  social  work  and  in  other  areas  of  concern, 
presumably  probation  officer  training  and 
that  kind  of  matter. 

It  may  be  that  students  at  the  college  <  ' 
applied  arts  and  technology  would  have  tin 
advantage,  either  by  physically  going  to  the 
Ontario  Police  College  or  by  persons  on  the 
instructional  staff  of  the  Ontario  Polic 
College  going  to  various  campuses  of  tin 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  in 
providing  some  kind  of  an  integration.  It 
may  be  that  the  students  would  physical!  ^ 
go  to  the  Ontario  Police  College. 

It  may  well  be  that  students  at  the  Ontari ) 
Police  College  in  taking  various  courses, 
either  of  an  elementary  nature  or  of  a 
secondary  or  refresher  nature,  should  also 
have  the  advantage  of  going  to  the  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  or  to  the  uni- 
versities and  taking  certain  courses  related 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  police  work  in  a 
relatively  complex  society  in  which  there  are 
any  number  of  disciplines  apart  from  the 
singularly  specific  discipline  of  polii 
training. 

I   recognize    that   in   other   years  we   ha\ 
been    advised    that    there  is   progress   in    th: 
field.   I  think  it's   a  matter  which  should  ! 
pursued   with   direction  and   with  vigour   in 
order    that    we    can    avoid    anything  like    a 
separate  and  distinct  college  being  set  up  in 
the    nature    of    a    military    officers'    training 
centre,  if  I  may  use  perhaps  a  rather  stronc 
analogous  relationship. 

It's  more  than  a  generalized  statement  on 
my  part.  I  simply  would  like  to  ask  that  it 
be  a  policy  that  is  adopted  and  vigorously 
pursued,  and  that  there  is  an  overall  look  at 
the  curricula  and  at  the  qualifications  of 
people  at  the  police  college  to  give  instnic- 
tion    to    the    colleges    of    applied    arts    and 
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technology  in  areas  of  their  competence,  and 
the  reverse  situation,  the  possibility  of  the 
interchanging  of  students  and  the  possibility 
of  a  substantial  number  of  police  officers 
taking  training  at  the  police  college  and 
spending  a  good  portion  of  their  training 
time  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  post-secondary 
educational  institutions,  either  at  the  colleges 
or  at  the  universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  college  already 
utilizes  many  of  the  staff  members  of  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  area  and  of  the 
Un'Versity  of  Western  Ontario  and  Waterloo; 
and  with  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum, 
which  will  be  reviewed  this  Monday  coming 
and  has  been  touched  on  in  the  debate  this 
morning,  it  would  appear  that  the  result  will 
be  an  even  greater  exchange  or  flow  of 
academics  coming  in  from  various  institutions 
to  lecture  and  to  make  contributions  in  that 
form.  Also,  people  from  the  University  of 
Toronto— various  people  in  the  social  field 
and  the  economic  field— do  go  to  the  Police 
College  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  and 
assisting  in  the  giving  of  the  courses  down 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  know  if  you  have 
this  information;  you  probably  have.  Again, 
in  the  1973  Solicitor  General's  report,  the 
first  sentence  says:  "During  1973  consider- 
able progress  was  made  towards  building  a 
new  police  college." 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  if  you  have 
any  capital  cost  figures  before  you  as  to 
what  the  estimated  cost  of  the  first  module 
of  the  college  would  be,  over  against  what 
the  cost  is  today?  I  would  like  to  know,  in 
other  words,  was  there  a  very  considerable 
escalation  in  the  projected  cost  of  that  college 
from  the  time  it  was  initiated  up  until  its 
virtual  completion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  cannot  provide  that 
information  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  is  within  the  purview  of  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services.  I  just  don't 
have  those  figures  available. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  kind  of  hoping  that 
it  might  possibly  be  in  front  of  you. 

I  have  just  one  further  question:  How 
many  police  personnel  took  training  during 
1974? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  About  2,800. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Explain  one  thing  to  me. 
What  is   the   difference  between  the  college 


down  here  in  Toronto— it's  a  kind  of  police 
college  in  one  side— in  effect,  what  I  am 
asking  you  is  precisely  who  goes  to  the 
Aylmer  college  rather  than  here  and  why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  go  to  both  be- 
cause the  one  down  here  in  Toronto  is  in- 
service  training  and  Aylmer,  of  course,  is  a 
separate  entity  by  itself. 

One  of  the  problems  I  have  had  some 
personal  identification  with  is  to  make  sure 
that  community  colleges— which  offer,  for 
example,  courses  in  law  enforcement  or 
administration  of  justice  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  young  people  and  giving  them 
some  background  of  law  for  careers  in  polic- 
ing or  security  work— are  not  going  to  offer 
duplication  of  those  courses  which  would  be 
offered  at  Aylmer. 

I  might  say  that  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  I  became  involved  in  one  of  these 
courses  at  Niagara  College  of  Technology 
in  Welland,  we  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  which  had 
this  very  concern  foremost  in  its  mind.  We 
didn't  want  to  get  into  a  duplication  of  the 
community  college  level,  Aylmer  and  in- 
service  training  and  so  on  and  it  has  worked 
cut  extremely  well.  There  has  been  great 
liaison. 

Judge  Graham  constantly  attended  those 
meetings  when  I  was  working  with  that 
committee  and  ended  up  being  chairman  of 
that  committee  at  Niagara  College.  We  kept 
this  foremost  in  our  minds  because  we  didn't 
want  to  dissipate  human  and  financial  re- 
sources in  this  type  of  area.  I  mention  that 
because  I  thought  the  member  would  be 
interested  in  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  college  in  Toronto  is  for  in-service 
training  and  is  in  addition  to  the  training 
they  would  take  at  Aylmer. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  me  imderstand  that 
further;  I  confess  my  ignorance  in  this  regard. 
For  the  Aylmer  college  courses,  somebody 
would  be  on  a  police  force  for  a  period  of 
time  and  for  a  refresher  course— particularly 
with  respect  to  senior  personnel  taking 
courses— they  would  knock  off  their  regular 
job  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks  perhaps 
at  a  time  and  take  the  course.  Whereas  the 
in-service  training,  I  take  it,  you  mean  is 
from  day  to  day.  They  go  dovm  for  a  few 
hours  and  take  it  and  come  back  to  the 
regular  job,  type  of  thing.  Is  that  the  way 
they  work  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It's  continuous  train- 
ing at  the  Toronto  college.  Your  perception 
of  the  Aylmer  training  is  correct.   They  are 
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assigned  to  Aylmer;  they  go  down,  they  start 
their  course  and  they  are  there  for  the 
duration  of  the  course;  the  number  of  weeks 
involved.  The  situation  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto is  that  they  take  their  training  after 
their  Aylmer  exposure  usually;  I  stand  to  be 
corrected,  but  that's  my  vmderstanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  a  sense  it  is  more  advanced 
training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  you  keep  figures  on  the 
Toronto  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  run  by  the  Metro- 
politan police. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  By  the  Metropolitan  police 
exclusively?  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry? 
Item   3   is   the   Ontario   Police  Arbitration 
Commission.   Any  comments  or  questions? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  colleague  told  me  he  had 
some  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River 

Mr.  Reid:  I  don't  know  if  it  comes  under 
this  vote  but  perhaps  the  minister  could 
explain  what  the  very  small  items  are,  the 
$1,000  and  $10,000?  What  are  those,  the 
statute  ones?  What  is  the  money  for?  I  see 
we  voted  it  last  year  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wonder  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Rainy  River  is  turning  his  question 
to  the  statutory  vote? 

Mr.  Reid:  Yes,  the  $10,000  for  the  pay- 
ments under  the  Ministry  of  Treasury.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  involved  with  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Act  and  the  $1,000 
is  there  for  a  purpose  which  I  can't  tell  you. 
Just  a  moment;  I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  petty  cash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  it  is  a  nominal  sum 
—this  is  very  interesting.  Perhaps  you  know 
the  answers  before  I  tell  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'll  be  very  suspect  if 
you  do.  It's  a  nominal  sum  that  is  put  there 
in  order  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  shown  in 
the  estimates;  and  it  is  moneys  that  we  use 
for  the  payment  of  information. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  $1,000? 


Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    It's   a   nominal   sum. 

Mr.  Reid:  It's  a  nominal  sum.  I  am  sorry, 
what  was  the  $10,000  for?  You  mentioiifil 
the  Administration  of  Justice  Act.  That 
doesn't  really  tell  me  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry.  No,  the 
$10,000  is  for  the  information  and  the  $1,000 
is  for  the  hearings.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  re- 
versed that. 

Mr.  Reid:  For  the  hearings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comment  on  item  3? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  a  word  on  item  3.  How 
is  it  doing?  It  is  that  kind  of  question.  It's  a 
fairly  new  commission.  You  make  consider- 
able claims  for  greasing  the  gears  in  the 
relationship  on  police  bargaining.  It  is  a  five- 
member  commission,  as  I  understand  it.  Oh, 
that  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask.  How  many 
full-time  arbitrators  are  there? 

Mr.  Renwick:  One. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  was  only  one  a  year  or 
so  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  figure  remains  un- 
changed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  many  disputes  has  he 
arbitrated  in  the  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  About  23  or  24. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Pretty  busy  boy,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  you  think  it's  time  to 
employ  somebody  else?  I  mean,  the  first 
year  he  was  in  he  did  14. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  use  people  part- 
time  in  addition  to  this  particular  individual. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
point  of  grace  perhaps— if  there  is  such  a 
thing  around  here— we  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  at  least,  would  rather  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  OPP.  These  are  all  the  questions 
we  have  to  ask  under  this  vote  and  we  woulil 
ask  that  we  could  start  fresh  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  that  solves  that.  Could  1 
just  make  a  comment  that  I'd  like  to  get  on 
the  record  to  the  minister?  It  appears  that 
the  $10,000  is  for  information  is  a  nominal 
sum  that  perhaps  is  buried  in  other  places 
because  it  seems  that  probably  the  member 
for    High    Park    (Mr.    Shulman)    pays    much 
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more    for    information    than    the    government 
does. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  much  does  he  pay  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  1503  carry? 

Vote   1503  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  mo\'es  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
I'd  like  to  say  that  on  Monday  we  will  pro- 


ceed with  the  consideration  of  these 
estimates,  and  also  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  has 
been  called  for  standing  committee.  On 
Tuesday,  however,  we  will  change  the 
routine  and  deal  with  legislation.  You  might 
like  to  write  down  the  numbers  as  they 
appear  on  the  order  paper;  items  2,  13,  9, 
14,  6  and  12.  Then  we  will  proceed  during 
the  course  of  the  week  beyond  that,  depend- 
ing upon  how  wc  make  out  with  the  legisla- 
tive programme  on  Tuesday.  And  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always  concerned 
when  the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr. 
Lawlor)  wants  to  come  back  fresh  on  Mon- 
day. We  will  take  his  word  for  that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  He  is  never 
free  on  Monday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Hou.se   adjourned  at   1   o'clock,  p.m. 


APPENDIX 

(See  page  2112) 

An  cUiswer  to  a  question  was  tabled  as  follows: 

15.  Mr.  Cassidy—lnquky  of  the  Ministry: 

Did  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Clement)  advise  the  city  of  Ottawa,  when  asked  whether 
it  could  prepare  ballots  in  French  and  English  for  last  December's  municipal  elections,  that 
there  was  no  provision  within  the  regulations  for  this,  that  it  would  therefore  be  advisable 
to  leave  ballots  and  instructions  in  English  only  and  that  "in  order  to  minimize  any  possible 
objections  to  the  form  of  the  ballot  labels,  they  should  be  in  English  only"?  Is  the  ministry 
now  wiUing  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  of  Municipalities  of  Ontario 
to  allow  for  bilingual  ballot  labels? 

Answer  by  the  Treasurer: 

Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Elections  Act  received  third  reading  on  May 
13,  1975.  This  bill  permits  the  use  of  both  English  and  French  in  the  printed  instructions 
to  voters  and  other  election  forms,  as  prescribed  by  the  minister  under  the  Act. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  ( Minister  of  Labour ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  get  to  statements  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  seven  people 
from  Olivet  Day  School,  six  pupils  and  one 
teacher,  who  are  in  the  gallery  this  after- 
noon. I  would  ask  the  House  to  give  them 
its  usual  warm  welcome. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 
Oral    questions.    The    hon.    Leader   of    the 
Opposition. 


APPEAL  ON  OHIP  PAYMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health  what  action  he  now  contemplates 
since  the  Chief  Justice  and  a  five-man  court 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  have  dis- 
missed the  appeal  of  the  government  in  the 
case  of  Arthur  Taylor,  formerly  of  St.  George, 
Ont.,  having  to  do  with  his  medical  costs, 
which  OHIP  decided  it  would  not  pay.  Does 
he  expect  to  appeal  that  case  further  or  is  he 
going  to  pay  up? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  case 
and  I  am  sorry  that  that  particular  gentleman 
was  the  subject  of  the  litigation.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  we  won't  appeal  the  case, 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  get  some  advice 
from  the  legal  staff  of  the  ministry.  If,  in  fact, 
the  principle  that  we  are  trying  to  protect- 
that  is,  that  the  cost  of  certain  services  out- 
side of  Canada  must  be  at  the  Canadian  rate, 
or  the  Ontario  rate— is  critical,  then  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  amend  the  law  if 
it  is  not  standing  up  in  court,  because  I 
think  it  is  an  important  law.  I  am  sure  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  knows  that  volun- 
tary hospital  costs  and  involuntary  medical 
services  can  be  much  higher  in  other  parts  of 
the   world   than   the   Ontario   tariff. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
minister  satisfied  himself  in  his  ovm  mind 
that  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  confu- 
sion  and   that   the   point   is   not   that   these 
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particular  people  are  being  charged  at  a  rate 
that  is  substantially  different  from  the  On- 
tario rate,  but  that  OHIP  refused  to  pay  for 
the  special  charges  of  bringing  the  doctors 
some  distance  to  serve  Mrs.  Taylor?  Surely, 
"nee  t^e  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  has 
found  this,  it  is  time  for  OHIP  to  pay  up 
and  for  the  minister  to  amend  the  legislation, 
if  he  wants  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  pay  the  exorbitant  fees  charged 
by  hospitals  and  doctors  outside  this  prov- 
ince. Actually,  there  are  very,  very  high  fees 
here,  except  that  in  some  states,  particularly 
where  there  are  a  number  of  tourists,  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  tendency  to  overcharge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  me  to  make  any  comments  upon 
what  I  will  or  won't  do.  I  haven't  read  the 
judgement.  I  would  rather  have  the  judge- 
ment explained  or  read  to  me,  or  whatever 
has  to  be  done  to  make  a  simple  layman  like 
myself  understand  it,  before  I  make  any  com- 
ments upon  the  need  to  change  the  law. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  He  said  it: 
"simple." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary: 
Since  Mr.  Taylor,  an  elderly  gentleman,  has 
now  waited  years  for  the  disposition  of  this 
case— it  has  now  been  appealed  twice,  and 
"nally  now  comes  the  judgement  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  with  five  justices 
—surely  it  is  time  to  pay  up  and  to  make 
some  other  disposition  if,  in  fact,  the  ministry 
feels    that   the   legislation   is   inadequate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  take  that  more  as  a 
statement  than  a  question.  I'm  quite  prepared 
to  pay  up— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  With  your  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  a  statement.  Wouldn't 
the  minister  agree  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  waited 
long  enough  for  the  payments  that  have  been 
upheld  by  every  level  of  the  courts? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Accept 
the  decision  of  the  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  if,  in  fact, 
our  ministry  decides  it  should  not  appeal  the 
case,  I  am  sure  we  will  pay  the  charges. 
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MAPLE   MOUNTAIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment, what  is  the  position  regarding  the 
Maple  Mountain  land  clainls  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  problems  with  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot)?  Is  the  govern- 
ment assisting  the  Indians  in  putting  for- 
ward their  land  claim  so  that  it  can  be 
settled  by  the  court,  or  has  the  whole  con- 
cept of  Maple  Mountain  now  been  discarded 
by  the  government? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  question  should  properly  be 
directed  to  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  in  recent  matters 
pertaining  to  the  application  of  provincial 
law  to  the  Indian  bands  and  communities, 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  be  the  spokes- 
man as  far  as  the  provincial  position  is  con- 
cerned? Why  would  he  not  think  this  was 
an  area  in  which  he  should  involve  himself, 
since  it  has  led  to  the  controversy  involving 
the  member  for  Timiskaming,  and  certainly 
the  government  has  a  position  regarding  the 
development  of  Maple  Mountain  that  the 
people  would  be  very  interested  to  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  were  two 
facets  as  I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  member's  question.  One  had  to  do 
with  the  development,  or  otherwise,  of  Maple 
Mountain;  the  other  had  to  do  with  matters 
relating  to  Indian  band  claims  which,  of 
course,  are  involved  with  constitutional  prob- 
lems, particularly  as  they  involve  the  federal 
government.  On  the  latter  point  I  am  not 
taking,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  responsibilities 
upon  myself.  There  are  certain  responsibilities 
which  have  been  delegated  to  me  by  the 
government.  But,  certainly,  in  respect  of  band 
claims  and  property  rights  and  so  on,  those 
I  think  the  hon.  member  will  agree  should 
quite  properly  be  referred  to  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough),  who  I  am  sure  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  By  way  of 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  pro- 
vincial secretary  advise  us  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  claims  and  the  validity  of  these 
claims  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Clement)  for  assessment  as 
to  their  validity? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  number  of  meetings— the  last  one 
which  I  attended  was  I  think  last  Wednesday, 
Thursday  or  Friday— with,  I  believe  his 
proper  title  is,  the  claims  commissioner, 
federal  government.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
him  in  order  to  clarify  what  the  various 
positions  are  in  respect  to  Indian  band  claims. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  knows  it  is 
a  very  complex  one  and  certainly  the  kind 
of  problems  which  can't  be  dealt  with  by  me 
at  this  particular  stage.  In  the  final  analysis 
if,  in  fact,  it  requires  any  policy  to  be  de- 
clared by  the  provincial  government,  it  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  as  he  deals  with 
the  federal  government  in  matters  having 
intergovenuTiental  responsibilities,  particularly 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  might  be  an  appro- 
priate time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  a  similar 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  having  to  do  with  the  Indian  land 
claims  in  the  area  where  the  provincial  pro- 
gramme for  the  development  of  Maple 
Mountain  has  been  put  forward. 

Is  the  government  assisting  in  the  disposi- 
tion before  the  courts  of  those  land  claims, 
by  giving  some  assistance  to  the  Indian 
bands  concerned?  I  believe  they  have  put 
some  claim  on  about  110  townships  there? 
If  not,  what  is  the  disposition  of  the  an- 
nounced programme  for  Maple  Mountain? 
Has  it  been  pretty  much  dismissed  or  is  it 
still  viable? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  the 
same  question  was  asked  in  this  House  re- 
garding Maple  Mountain  and  I  answered  it. 
The  relationship  to  the  project  itself,  which  is 
the  second  part  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion's question,  I  believe,  is  that  as  far  as 
the  Maple  Mountain  project  in  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  is  concerned  it  is  at  a 
standstill  for  the  moment  until  there  is  a 
clearance  of  the  claims  that  have  been 
registered  against  the  holdings  by  the  various 
Indian  bands  in  that  part  of  the  province.  , 
In  relation  to  the  first  part  of  the  hon.  leader's 
question,  I  think  the  question  would  be 
better  directed  to  the  Attorney  General  be- 
cause of  his  ministry's  participation  with  the 
Indian  bands  and  their  legal  counsel  in  taking 
the  question  forward  to  the  courts  if  that  is 
necessary. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er:   I   would  like   to   ask   the   minister   how 
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much   money    has    been    squandered    up    to 
this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  time  there  has  been  a  preliminary 
study.  I  would  have  to  look  for  the  exact 
figure,  but  I  believe  it's  in  the  range  of 
about  $70,000. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  The 
minister  thinks  it's  been  squandered,  does  he? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  A  sup- 
plementary, if  I  may:  I  take  it  that  whatever 
happens  to  the  land  claims,  even  if  there  were 
a  resolution,  is  it  not  basically  the  policy  of 
his  ministry  to  recommend  tnat  the  project 
not  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
some  weeks  ago  I  answered  that  very  same 
question.  I  said  that  if  and  when  the  claims 
are  cleared  and  if  the  ov^mership  of  the  land 
should  rest  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  then 
we  would  continue  with  the  studies  that 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  viability 
economically  of  the  particular  project,  and 
only  at  that  time  would  we  carry  on  with  the 
studies. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  hon. 
members  today  that  we  would  see  ourselves 
building  Maple  Mountain  at  some  day  in  the 
future.  If  it's  economically  viable  to  pro- 
duce for  that  community  and  this  province 
the  type  of  tourist  attraction  that  will  benefit 
us,  then  we  will  advance  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Renwiek:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  is  the  validity  of  the 
claims  at  issue  being  treated  by  the  govern- 
ment solely  as  a  matter  for  the  Attorney 
General  or  are  there  negotiations  proceeding 
between  this  ministry  or  any  other  ministries 
and  the  Indian  bands  concerned  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  settlement  of  these  claims,  apart 
altogether  from  the  legal  issues  involved  in 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  claims  relating  to  the  land  are  being  dealt 
with  singularly  and  solely  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  legal  counsel  as  appointed 
by  the  Indian  bands  to  represent  their  par- 
ticular position.  My  ministry  does  not  have 
the  challenge  of  trying  to  decide  on  who 
owns  and  who  does  not  own  land  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  would  rest  singularly  with 
the  Attorney  General  so  that  no  confusion  can 
enter  into  the  affair. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  For  clarification,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you'll  permit,  can  we  then  assume 
that    all    expenditure    on    behalf    of    Maple 


Mountain  and  this  ministry  is  at  an  end  and 
that  there  is  no  further  expenditure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  gave  assurance  to 
the  House  some  weeks  ago  and  again  today 
that  we  are  not  doing  anything  further  vdth 
Maple  Mountain  or  that  project  until  there 
is  a  clarification  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  send  a  message  to  the  press 
gallery  so  that  I  can  get  some  questions  for 
the  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  press  gallery  is 
ahead  of  the  member. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  It's  nice  to 
have  them  do  the  research. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  fear  I  will  run  out  before  the 
end  of  the  period,  thank  you. 


HEALTH  SURVEY  OF  ELLIOT  LAKE 
MINERS 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  may  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health  first,  now  that  he  is  here  and  avail- 
able to  us— he's  been  working  in  the  hinter- 
land for  the  last  few  days,  I  gather^how  he 
has  resolved,  if  at  all,  or  can  he  explain  to 
the  House,  the  happenstance  that  allowed  Dr. 
Cowle  of  his  ministry  to  provide  to  a  doctor 
in  the  pay  of  Rio  Algom  the  list  of  names  of 
pre-silicotic  miners  at  Elliot  Lake,  which 
names,  I  gather,  found  their  way  directly  to 
the  company,  rather  than  doing  it  in  what 
one  would  have  thought  a  more  appropriate 
manner  by  bringing  the  union  and  the  man- 
agement together  and  working  out  a  joint 
delivery  of  names,  if  that  was  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  should  explain  my  absence.  I  was  planting 
potatoes,  just  in  case  I  lost  my  seat  in  the 
next  election;  then  I  would  have  some  food 
for  the  vdnter. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  That  was 
prudent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Given  the  price  of  potatoes 
that's  all  the  minister  would  have,  food. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  minister  should  think 
positively. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  However,  I  was  naturally 
interested   in   the   question  of  ihe  ethics   of 
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tliis  particular  issue  and  even  though  I've 
talked!  about  it  a  number  of  times  during 
the  past  week  I'm  still  a  bit  confused  about 
the  medical  ethics  involved.  We  had  at  one 
point  agreed,  for  example,  in  our  chest  x-ray 
programme  through  the  miners'  test  stations, 
to  let  the  family  physician  know  the  results 
of  the  x-ray  or  failing  a  family  physician 
of  record,  to  bring  the  miner  to  our  chest 
x-ray  station  for  a  personal  explanation  of 
his  state. 

I  understood  that  before  Dr.  Cowle  was 
involved  in  releasing  these  names  to  Dr. 
Warren,  the  doctor  who  is  employed  by 
Rio  Algom,  he  questioned  whether  he  had 
the  right  to  do  it.  He  checked  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  was 
told  that  under  these  conditions  it  was 
medically  ethical  for  the  doctor  to  exchange 
information. 

Secondly,  as  members  know,  we've  been 
considering  and  have  announced  recently 
a  programme  whereby  the  company,  the 
union  and  the  men  would  co-operate  in 
programmes  involving  relocation  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  of  men  who  are  reaching  this  state. 
It  was  felt  that  if  it  was  medically  ethical 
for  the  company's  doctor  to  be  aware  of  those 
men  reaching  a  difficult  position  it  would  be 
in  the  men's  interest,  too,  to  have  tihis  in^ 
formation  so  that  perhaps  steps  could'  be 
taken  as  early  as  possible  to  assist  them  in 
working  in  safer  places.  That  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  it.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
hurt  them;  in  fact,  I  would  strongly  defend 
those  men's  right  to  tenure  in  the  mines  but 
it  was  simply  to  make  sure  the  steps  were 
taken. 

I'm  sure  the  member  knows  that  when  the 
United  Steelworkers  came  down  from  Elliot 
Lake  to  see'  me  some  months  ago,  one  of 
the  things  they  expressed  to  me  was  their 
fear  that  they  weren't  hearing  the  truth  in 
these  things.  It's  long  been  considered  medi- 
cally vmethioal,  often,  to  tell  the  patient  some 
facts  about  himself,  I'm  sure  the  member 
knows  that,  on  various  test  procedures.  That's 
why  it's  been  a  physician-to-physician  re- 
lationship in  the  main,  with  the  exception 
being  the  rule.  I  believe  only  two  miners 
of  the  entire  group  who  showed  dust  effects 
really  didn't  have  personal  physicians  to 
whom  information  could  be  given. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  me,  if  I  may,  carry  it  one 
step  further,  in  two  parts,  because  I  am  as 
perplexed  as  the  minister  is.  He  says  the 
Ontario  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
told  a  medical  health  doctor  in  his  ministry 
that  it  was  ethically  proper  for  him  to  give 


the  names  of  the  men  to  the  medical  doctor 
at  Rio  Algom.  Please  explain  to  me  why 
he  approached  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  not  the  Minister  of  Health 
or  an  appropriate  cabinet  minister  in  On- 
tario. I  would  have  thought  that  has  an 
ethical   implication  as   well. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  ask  is,  what 
is  it  about  the  occupational  health  people 
that  possessed  them  to  deal  that  way  with 
the  company,  independent  of  meeting  with 
the  representatives  of  the  workers,  so  that 
there  is  immediate  suspicion  (a)  of  a  be'hind 
doors  relationship,  and  (b)  great  anxiety  for 
the  workers  whose  economic  seciuity  may 
well  be  jeopardized  if  Rio  Algom  chose  to 
be  vindictive  about  those  who  might  one 
day  be  on  pension? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  First  of  all,  I  think  we've 
taken  steps  to  assure  both  the  company  and 
the  miners  that  there  would  not  be  economic 
sanctions  imposed  on  the  various  comoanies 
through  this  change  in  health  status. 

I'm  open  to  argument,  rather  than  saying 
I'm  sure  of  this  but  I  question  whether  the 
union  should  know  the  names  of  the  men 
specifically. 

Mr.    Lewis:    But   they    should    know    th 
names  are  being  passed  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  we  will  find  very 
shortly  that  we  get  certain  mechanisms  for 
dealing  with  these  kinds  of  problems  and  I 
hope  we  do.  I  intend  to  be  up  in  that  area 
before  too  long  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
methods  which  the  men  will  trust— that's  No. 
1— methods  with  which  they  will  co-operate, 
because  in  the  long  run  we  are  only  inter- 
ested in  reducing  hazards  to  them  and  in 
ensuring  a  good  livelihood  for  them. 

Now,  as  for  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  every 
single  decision  a  stafF  member  made  could 
be  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  decision  of  a  special 
kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  an  important 
decision. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Different  from  anything  tli<^ 
ministry  has  ever  done  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  I  think  there  arc 
precedents  for  medical  records  being  given 
to  company  doctors. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  not  the  names  of  the 
workers  to  a  company  doctor.  It  is  the  first 
time. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Let  the  min- 
ister answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years  that  has  been  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  not  necessarily  pre- 
pared to  say  the  member  is  wrong.  1  would 
question   whether  he   is   right   at  this   point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  River- 
dale  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  supplementary  question: 
li  I  understood  the  minister  correctly,  did 
he  say  there  were  only  two  of  the  miners 
who  did  not  have  personal  physicians?  Yet 
the  names  of  all  the  miners  were  given  to  the 
doctor  at  Rio  Algom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  the  member  is 
confusing  t\vo  issues.  The  names  of  all  the 
men  who  showed  category  4  x-rays  were,  I 
understand,  given  to  the  company  doctor.  I 
am  told  there  were  two  who,  according  to 
our  records,  did  not  have  family  doctors  and 
who  were  talked  to  personally  by  one  of  our 
staflF.  The  others  have  personal  physicians  to 
whom  records  could  be  sent. 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  principle  he  has  just 
enunciated  in  this  House  that  in  all  instances 
in  which  information  is  available  about  the 
health  of  any  person,  either  at  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  or  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
doctors  feel  free  to  give  information  about 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  cases  to  doc- 
tors who  are  in  charge  of  health  at  various 
companies?  Is  that  the  generalization  he  is 
making? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  want  to  generalize 
too  much  because,  as  I  said  when  I  started 
out  by  answering  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West's  question,  I  want  to  know  more 
about  the  medical  ethics  of  the  situation 
efore  I  go  too  far.  I  would  point  out 
though  that  one  of  the  great  fears  the  WCB 
people  have  expressed  in  the  past  has  been 
the  unavailability  of  information  whenever 
it  was  needed.  I  think  it  is  important  that  it 
be  available  to  those  parties  who  can  use  it 
properly  in  the  interests  of  the  employee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 


GOVERNMENT  BORROWINGS  FROM 
ARAB  NATIONS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer,   if  I   could.   Is   he   in  the  process. 


specifically  now,  of  attempting  to  finalize  the 
negotiation  of  loans  or  moneys  from  the  Arab 
v/orld,  however  they  come  to  us,  for  the 
purposes  of  Hydro  or  housing  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs ) :  I 
wouldn't  say  we  were  in  the  final  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  in  the  negotiating 
stage.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  Ontario  Hydro 
which,  of  course,  uses  the  credit  of  the  prov- 
ince so  we  are  very  much  involved.  I  was  in 
Europe  last  week  looking  at  various  markets 
and  we  have  several  options  open  to  us. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Am  I  to  understand  by  the 
minister's  reply  that  the  negotiations  which 
he  now  has  moving  are  specifically  in  terms 
of  Hydro  and  not  an  effort  to  find  a  similarly 
substantial  or  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
for  matters  of  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  wouldn't  draw 
that  distinction.  I  know  where  my  friend's 
information— or  his  question— is  coming  from. 
He  did  get  a  reply  from  the  press  gallery; 
good,  I'm  delighted. 

Mr.  Lewis:   I  almost  always  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Right.  We  wouldn't 
distinguish  between  housing  and  the  general 
needs  of  the  government.  The  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  and  the  Ministry  of  Housing  draw 
their  money  from  the  same  sources  as  others 
using  capital  funds  and  we  would  not  make 
a  specific  loan  in  Canada  or  elsewhere  on 
behalf  of  housing.  Hydro  would  be  separate. 

To  answer  the  question  more  fully,  any 
negotiations  which  we  are  having  outside 
Canada  at  the  moment,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  determine  at  the  moment,  would  probably 
be  on  behalf  of  Ontario  Hydro  rather  than 
on  behalf  of  the  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Did  the 
minister  read  the  answer  three  weeks  ago 
from  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Timbrell),  when  a  similar  question  was 
put  to  him,  which  indicated  that  the  govern- 
ment was  negotiating  for  Arab  capital  for 
Hydro  and  that,  in  fact,  the  loan  had  been 
made  and  that  the  aimouncement  was  simply 
pending? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That's  not  the  way  I 
read  the  answer  to  the  question— that's  not 
the  way  I  read  it. 


REQUEST  FOR  MEDICAL  REFEREE 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  if  I  may.  I  asked 
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him  in  the  House  on  May  15  about  the  re- 
quest for  a  medical  referee  in  a  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  case  involving  a  resi- 
dent of  Windsor  and  respiratory  troubles  in- 
duced by  work  in  the  vehicle  tunnel  between 
Windsor  and  Detroit.  I  asked  him  about  the 
provision  of  a  medical  referee  where  there 
was  a  difference  of  medical  opinion.  The 
minister  wrote  me  back  and  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  appeal  board  decision  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  which  was 
addressed  to  me  in  the  first  instance.  I  thank 
him  for  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  I  had 
received  some  weeks  earlier.  Can  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  tell  me  why  it  is  not  possible 
these  days  to  get  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  to  allow  a  medical  referee  where 
there  is  a  clear  dispute  in  medical  evidence? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  that  I  gave  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  was  on  the  basis  that  the 
person  who  had  given  the  contrary  opinion 
was  a  senior  authority  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
that  opinion  that  the  board  had  decided  to 
accept,  and  that  there  was  no  new  evidence. 
I  believe  we  went  on  to  say  that  there  was 
no  fresh  evidence  and  they  had  relied  on 
someone  who  had  senior  stature  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary: 
I'm  very  worried  about  the  behaviour  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  these  days, 
and  that's  why  I  press  it.  Is  he  telling  me  as 
the  minister  that  he  is  satisfied  that  when  he 
has  three  medical  doctors  on  record— a  gen- 
eral practitioner,  a  general  surgeon  and  an 
internist— all  of  whom  say  there  is  concrete 
evidence  of  the  disease,  and  the  one  doctor 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  chooses 
says  there  is  no  such  evidence,  that  he 
would  not  permit  a  medical  referee,  nor 
should  they  permit  a  medical  referee  in  such 
a  clear  and  conclusive  difference  of  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  didn't  realize  it 
was  three  against  one,  and  I'm  not  sure 
there  is  not  additional  supporting  evidence 
for  the  senior  medical  man's  position  here. 
But  as  you  know,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  is  a 
decision  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  makes.  It's  a  little  bit  difficult  for 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  even  though  the 
board  answers  to  him,  to  tell  the  board  what 
medical  evidence  it  should  accept. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  minister  pursue  it 
one   step  further,  now  that  he   knows? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Absolutely.  I  will  be 
glad  to  follow  up  this  additional  information 
that  the  member  has  just  given  me  as  to  the 
ratios  involved— three  to  one. 


Mr.  Lewis:  When  the  minister  is  following 
that  up,  would  he  also  follow  up  the  in- 
stance where  commutation  of  a  pension  for 
a  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  recipient 
would  have  made  the  difference  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  family  could  retain  their  home  or 
lose  it?  Since  they  are  now  in  the  process 
of  losing  it  because  the  board  refuses  to 
render  a  decision— week  after  week  on  end— 
if  I  give  him  the  name  of  the  individual 
and  the  case  number,  would  the  minister  pur- 
sue that  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  certainly  will,  sir. 
Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you. 


MINISTER'S  TOUR  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities:  Wlien  is 
the  minister  going  to  make  the  tour  of  On- 
tario campuses  announced  March  6,  1975,  by 
John  McDermid,  executive  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism— is  that 
right?  Is  he  his  executive  assistant?  The 
universities  await  him  breathlessly. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
came  from  Carleton  University.  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  go  to  Carleton  on  either  one  or 
two  occasions,  and  something  happened  therf 
and  they  asked  me  to  change  the  time. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Yes,  the 
students  were  still  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  decided  that  I  would  wait  until  the 
autumn,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  full-time 
students,  the  regular  students,  have  already 
completed  their  activities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Something  else  may  come  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  been  at  five  oi 
six  of  the  universities  prior  to  the  summer 
recess.  I'll  be  back  in  the  fall  when  they're 
back. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary;  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Does  the 
minister  have  a  plan  in  order  to  explain 
his  policy  to  these  universities,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermid said  at  a  meeting  at  which  I  was 
present,  or  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  casually 
dropping  in  from  time  to  time? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have 
done  is  visit  with  the  students,  make  certain 
statements,  answer  questions  and  have  a 
general  discussion  about  student  affairs  and 
university  affairs. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The  minis- 
ter is  always  casual. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

PAYMENTS  TO  ROBERT  MACAULAY 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy:  Does  the  minister 
still  have  Mr.  Robert  Macaulay  as  his  legal 
adviser  in  his  ministry?  If  so,  how  much  has 
he  been  paid  and  what  are  the  terms  of  his 
deal  there? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  Mr.  Macaulay  is  not 
in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Macaulay  does  represent 
the  province  on  various  occasions  before  vari- 
ous regulatory  bodies.  As  far  as  the  actual 
terms  and  conditions  and  the  amount  paid 
are  concerned,  if  the  member  could  let  me 
know  the  period  he  is  referring  to— because 
he  doesn't  work  every  day  of  every  week— 
I'll  be  glad  to  get  the  material  for  him. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Another  one  on  contract? 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary:  Would  the 
Treasurer  advise  me  how  much  we  are  pay- 
ing him  per  day  and  what's  the  score  on  the 
whole  deal? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
It's  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  seems  to  be  the 
kind  of  question  that  should  be  put  on  the 
order  paper. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  asking  the  minister, 
doesn't  he  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  knew  it  was  $1,000  a  day 
the  last  time  we  asked  him.  What's  it  now? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  gone  up  since  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for  High 
Park. 


REGGIO  FOOD 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Spealcer:  How 
long  has  he  been  aware  that  Reggio  Food 


have  been  selhng  food  in  Ontario  and  why 
has  he  done  nothing  about  it? 

Hon,  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only 
aware  that  Reggio  Food,  by  that  name,  is 
selling  food  in  Ontario  if,  in  fact,  tlie  note 
the  member  sent  me  is  correct.  I  am  aware 
that  the  investigation  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  into  tainted  meats  being  offered  for 
sale  in  public  had,  as  a  rider  to  it,  a  state- 
ment that  they  were  also  being  sold  in  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Say  it  "taint"  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  As  a  result,  I  am  assured 
by  other  members  of  the  cabinet  who  are 
interested— incidentally  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  interested  since,  as  the  member 
knows,  federal  inspectors  for  meat  in 
slaughter-houses,  the  provincial  inspectors  and 
local  health  unit  inspectors  are  involved— 
that  it  is  being  checked  into  at  once  to  see 
what  we  can  find. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary:  My  ques- 
tion is,  how  long  has  the  minister  had  this 
information?  I  know  he  had  it  before  I  sent 
him  my  note.  Secondly,  as  a  supplementary, 
is  he  aware  that  Cotroni's  trucks  of  Salaison 
Alouette  have  been  seen  quite  frequently  on 
the  streets  of  Ottawa?  Surely  there  is  some 
action  he  can  take? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  various  inspectors 
if  any  foods  which  have  not  been  inspected 
are  for  sale.  I  am  sure  that  both  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  and  I 
are  very  interested  in  those  two  aspects. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
take  action? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 


EMERGENCY  CARE 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health:  In  view  of  the 
latest  bulletin  from  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association  vvhich  indicates  certain  problems 
arising  by  reason  of  the  malpractice  in- 
surance problems  in  the  United  States,  as 
they  relate  to  our  border  hospitals,  cani  he 
tell  us  what  our  policies  will  be?  Are  we 
in  a  position  to  take  these  emergency  cases 
and  on  what  terms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
but  I'll  look  into  it. 
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Mr.    Speaker:    The    member    for    Ottawa 
Centre. 


INCREASE  IN  VIOLENT  CRIME 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Premier  may 
recall  an  exchange  we  had  on  the  question 
of  his  allegations  about  an  increasing  tide 
of  violence  in  Ontario.  Now  that  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  figures 
introduced  into  the  House  at  that  time,  can 
he  give  his  figures  or  what  information  he 
may  have  about  Avhether  violent  crime  is  on 
the  increase?  If  so,  I'd  like  to  have  the  in- 
formation as  promised. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  really  quite  pleased  that  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  is  so  enthusiastic  about 
this  subject  that  he  wishes  to  continue  to 
ask  questions.  It  really  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  I  won't  seek  today,  to  restate 
the  rationale  which  obviously  he  and  his 
party  oppose.  I  have  some  figures  here.  I 
haven't  digested  them. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Would  he  say  the  NDP 

is  in  favour  of  crime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  wouldn't  say  the 
NDP  is  in  favour  of  crime,  I  wouldh't  say 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  say  the  NDP  is  opposed 
to  violence. 

Mr.  Lewis:   We  oppose  crime  in  general. 

An  Hon.  member:  He  just  doesn't  want  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  their  leader  says,  they 
are  selective  about  the  crimes  they  are  in 
favour  of. 

I  will  continue  to  look  at  it  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  to  say  this:  I  know  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  will  share  with  me 
a  desire  to  see  the  figures  decreasing.  Al- 
though I  don't  think  they  show  this,  that 
doesn't  lessen  the  resolve  on  this  part  of  the 
House  to  do  all  we  can  about  violent  crime 
over  his  opposition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Premier  knows  perfectly  well  that  there 
is  a  concern  in  this  House  about  violent 
crime  as  well.  The  question  was,  does  the 
minister  have  any  figures  to  indicate  an 
increasing  tide  of  violent  crime  in  Ontario 
society  in  order  to  provoke  the  current  wave 
of  concern  expressed  by  the  government?  I 


gather  that   the   ansv\'er  is  no,   he  does  not 
have  such  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only 
say  this:  Whatever  the  figure  is  right  now 
it  is  too  high,  and  if  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  doesn't  think  so  and  he  is  satisfied 
with  what  is  happening  in  our  society  today, 
then  for  heaven's  sake  say  so.  I  just  don't 
happen  to  believe  it,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
it,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  tough  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Please  ask  me  another  one 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Spiro  couldn't  do  any  better. 
That's  it,  give  it  to  'em,  boy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wish  he  would  do  ft 
every  day. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  wish  the  Premier  would  do 
something  about  housing  with  the  same 
vehemence  that  he  gives  to  violence. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  tenants?  He  won  t 
do  a  thing  for  tenants. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  There  is  something 
wrong  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for  Rainy 
River  with  a  supplementary. 

PORTRAYAL  OF  VIOLENCE  BY 
COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Can  the 
Premier  now  provide  us  with  an  estimate  of 
what  the  cost  of  the  commission  into  violence 
will  be?  There  was  another  article  in  the 
paper  on  the  weekend  that  Miss  LaMarsh  is 
apparently  going  to  go  on  CBC  radio  and  also 
work  as  a  commissioner,  holding  both  jobs- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  don't  think  this  is  a 
supplementary  to  the  previous  question.  This 
is  a  new  question. 

Mr.   Reid:    I   want   to  know   the  cost  the 

Premier  indicated- 
Mr.  Speaker:  If  it  is  a  new  questiou  the 

member  has  the  floor  for  a  new  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Those  fellows  used  to 
think  Judy  was  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  fcM:  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Does  the  Premier  have  the  cost 
of  the  LaMarsh  commission? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't, 
but  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  an  estimate  for 
the  hon.  member.  While  1  am  on  my  feet, 
as  I  say,  I  haven't  digested  it  but  if  Bruce 
Garvey  is  correct  in  Saturday's  Toronto  Star, 
it  does  show  from  Statistics  Canada,  which 
is  probably  about  five  or  six  months  behind, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  violent  crime  in 
Canada  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  Canada  yes,  but  Ontario  is 
running  well  below  the  Canadian  average. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  it  is  still  up. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  sure,  great;  it's  no  fault 
of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  population  is  up, 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    No   fault   of   the   NDP 

either. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question,  the  member 
for  Windsor  West. 


PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  REGULATION 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  a  regulation  imder 
the  Public  Hospitals  Act,  proclaimed  last 
year,  requires  hospital  workers  absent  from 
their  jobs  for  more  than  three  days  to  report 
to  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  hospital's 
health  service?  Does  the  minister  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  force  these  workers  to  report 
there,  such  as  is  happening  at  Queensway 
Hospital,  if  they  have  a  letter  from  their  own 
doctor  certifying  that  they  are  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  in  fact 
they  have  received  medical  attention  and  the 
cause  of  their  illness  is  known  it  would  seem 
logical  that  they  shouldn't  have  to.  I  would 
be  glad  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  a  new  question. 


STATUS  OF  MEMBER  FOR 
TIMISKAMING 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Premier,  having  to  do  with 
acceptance  of  the  present  member  for  Tim- 
iskaming  as  a  Conservative  candidate,  in  view 
ol  the  record  that  we  have  read  over  the 
last  few  days;  a  record  of  his  statements 
about  the  Indian  community  and  also  a 
certain  degree  of  quite  serious  incompetence 
v'hen  he  insisted  on  going  forward  with  his 


position    in    the    Ontario    Northland    Trans- 
portation Commission  meeting. 

Is  the  Premier  prepared  to  accept  him  as 
a  bona  fide  candidate  by  the  Conservatives, 
or  will  he  perhaps  follow  a  tradition  that  was 
established  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  the 
late  Leslie  Frost,  who  in  one  instance  which 
I  can  recall,  having  to  do  with  a  candidate 
in  Renfrew  Soutli,  found  means  whereby  he 
was  not  prepared  as  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  to  accept  him  as  a  candidate? 
Surely  under  these  circumstances  this  is  an 
alternative  position  that  the  Premier  must 
take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  let 
him  worry  about  the  candidates  for  his  party 
and  I  will  worry  about  mine.  I  am  sure  he 
has  sorted  out  just  which  candidate  is  going 
to  be  acceptable  officially— the  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  or  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce.  Has  he  sorted  that  one  out  yet? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
tlie  Premier  is  concerned,  I  support  without 
equivocation  the  two  gentlemen  he  spoke 
about.  What  is  he  saying  about  the  member 
for  Timiskaming? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  he  going  to  support 
him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  that  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Surely  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  does  the  Premier  back 
off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  backing  o£P. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Premier  think  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  was  right  to  describe 
it  as  a  diabolical  plot  on  the  part  of  the  press 
to  do  him  in  personally?  How  did  the  Pre- 
mier feel  about  that  stuflF? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  in- 
tend to  comment  upon  it  at  all  and  the  hon. 
member  knows  full  well  that  I  don't  intend 
to  comment  upon  that  aspect  of  it  whatso- 
ever. The  member  for  Timiskaming  never 
denied  to  me  or  anyone  else  that  he  made  the 
statements  that  were  attributed  to  him  which 
were  reported  in  the  press,  and  on  the  basis 
of  those  statements  I  asked  for  and  he  has 
been  relieved  of  his  responsibility  as  chairman 
and  as  a  parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  neither  useful  nor 
an  ornament. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Since  the  member  for  Timiska- 
ming    said   publicly   that   the   Premier   over- 
reacted to  his  statements- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Shafted  him.  , 

Mr.  Lewis:  —in  fact  the  Premier  shafted 
him-but  that  the  Premier  overreacted  to  his 
statements,  does  the  Premier  think  that  kind 
of  thing  is  consonant  with  candidacy  in  the 
government  party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  am 
delighted  that  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  so  concerned  about  the  internal 
situation  of  this  party.  I  would  only  oflFer  him 
the  same  advice.  Let  him  solve  his  own  prob- 
lems; we  will  look  after  ours. 

Mr.   Lewis:    Not   really,   just  curious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  can  the  leader  of 
the  NOP  have  the  member  for  High  Park  as 
a  member  for  his  caucus?  He  thinks  his  lead- 
er is  totally  incompetent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  doesn't  the  NDP 
disown  him? 

Mr.  Lewis:  My  problems  are  too  numerous 
to  attempt  a  solution.  What  about  the 
Premier's? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   We  have  ver>'  few. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Stormont  has  the  floor. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  A  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  testimony  already 
referred  to  before  the  Quebec  crime  in- 
quiry regarding  the  sale  of  meat  in  Ontario, 
can  the  minister  inform  the  House  if  he  has 
checked  with  the  minister  in  Quebec  re- 
garding the  foundation  for  those  allegations, 
and  can  the  minister  assure  the  people  of 
Ontario,  particularly  the  eastern  part,  that 
none  of  that  meat,  if  it  did  enter  this  prov- 
ince, was  put  on  sale  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  do  is 
say  this:  There  have  been  three  prosecutions, 
all  successfully  proceeded  with,  in  eastern 
Ontario  over  the  last  few  months.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  information  fed  to  the 
officials  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  concern- 
ing this  issue. 

We  have  asked  the  RCMP  to  identify  and 
to  give  some  further  information  on  the  state- 


ment that  I  believe  was  made  by  the  CBC 
recently  in  which  an  RCMP  officer  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  such  a  problem 
could  exist  in  Ontario.  To  our  knowledge, 
under  the  Dead  Animal  Disposal  Act  no 
such  situation  exists  in  Ontario  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  in  any  way  that  any  of 
that  meat  is  being  disposed  of  in  Ontario.  We 
have  asked  for  the  details  of  that  statement 
that  is  reported  to  have  been  made  over 
the  CBC.  We  ha\'e  no  information  to  sub- 
stantiate it  whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  Samis:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
launching  a  personal  investigation  from  his 
provincial  jurisdiction  into  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  number  of  inspectors  working  within  our 
ministry,  with  the  RCMP,  and  with  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  there  is  any  such  problem  here. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    member   for    Brant. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nfacon:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  tell  us  whether  the  three  prosecu- 
tions involved  only  animals  slaughtered  in 
Ontario  and  sold  here,  or  were  they  brought 
in  from  another  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  our  understanding 
is  that  the  meat  did  come  in  from  an  out- 
side source. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  please.  Has  a  special 
check  been  made  of  the  six  shops  in  Toronto 
which  are  open  as  outlets  for  Montreal  cheese 
and  meats? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can't  answer  that 
question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 


CANADIAN  BOOK  WHOLESALE  CO. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation.  On  April  22  I  asked  the 
minister  a  question  in  regard  to  the  erosion 
of  the  Canadian  publishing  industry  in  the 
province.  Has  the  minister  got  a  reply  to 
that  question? 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  had 
answered  that.  I  will  check  into  that.  I  am 
sorry. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. A  new  question? 

LAURENTIAN  HOSPITAL  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Has  the 
minister  yet  made  a  decision  in  the  request 
by  the  regional  municipal  council  to  call  an 
inquiry  into  the  construction  at  Laurentian 
Hospital  in  Sudbury?  Is  he  aware  of  the 
public  revelation  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  may  have  been  in  conflict  of  interest  in 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
to  the  tune  of  $100,000  when  he  bought  the 
land  from  them,  and  is  he  also  aware  that 
Ellis-Don  was  the  low  tenderer  in  two  con- 
tracts and  yet  didn't  get  the  contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
that  the  latter  company,  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  me,  was  the  low  tenderer  on  the  first 
phase  of  the  first  contract- 
Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  The 
company  is  a  friend  of  the  government's. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  used  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  time  lapse  during 
which  they  said  they  could  do  the  job  was 
longer  than  that  which  was  acceptable  to  our 
ministry,  and  tenders  were  called  again.  I  am 
told  they  were  not  the  low  tenderer  in  the 
second  instance,  that  Janin  Construction  was 
low,  and  that  the  tenders  were  opened  in  the 
presence  of  my  ministry  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


COW-CALF  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Is 
the  minister  prepared  to  announce  the  new 
subsidy  or  insurance  programme,  whatever 
he  wants  to  call  it,  for  the  cow-calf  operators 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario?  And  does  the 
minister  intend  to  make  that  programme 
retroactive  to  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister realize  that  the  longer  he  delays,  the 
worse  the  problem  is  going  to  get?  Are  we 
going  to  have  an  answer  or  a  programme  in 
place  by  the  end  of  June  of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we'll  an- 
nounce  the   programme   whenever  we   have 


something  to  announce.  The  situation  is  not 
likely  to  deteriorate  a  great  deal  over  what 
it  is  today.  Live  cattle  prices  have  increased 
by  up  to  10  cents  a  poiuid  over  the  last  little 
while,  and  I  should  think  the  situation  is 
better  in  hand  than  it  was  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr,  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STUDIES 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Environanent  about  environmental  assess- 
ments: Has  Shell  Ctmada  and/ or  the  city  of 
Burlington  presented  any  environmental  as- 
sessment study  on  the  Burlington  property 
adjacent  to  Oakville,  where  a  Shell  oil  tank 
farm  has  been  proposed,  side  by  side  vdth  a 
high-density    housing    subdivision? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  com- 
panies out  there  has  been  to  see  us  and  is 
doing  an  environmental  assessment  study,  but 
I  can't  tell  the  hon.  member  whether  it's 
Shell  or  the  other  company  that  is  out  there. 
I'll  find  out  and  let  the  hon.  member  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  just 
about  expired.  Does  the  member  for  Nipissing 
have  a  quick  question? 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STUDIES 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  A  question  of 
th,'  Minister  of  the  Environment,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Because  of  the  anticipated  expansion  at  the 
east  pit  of  the  Sherman  Mine  and  the  en- 
vironmentol  impact  that  will  have,  even  into 
thf?  centre  of  the  town  of  Temagami,  will  the 
minister  order  a  hearing  of  the  Environmental 
Hearing  Board  and  table  the  results  of  that 
hearing  so  that  he  can  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  this  expansion  of  the  east  pit  should 
be  allowed  to  go  ahead  or  not? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  only 
comment  to  that  is  I  don't  think  that  come:; 
under  the  purview  of  the  EnviroimientaJ 
Hearing  Board  unless  it  actually  involves 
tailings  or  a  pit. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  hear 
the  last  part  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. In  fact,  it  has  run  over. 
The  member  for  Welland. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker  and  hon.  members  of  the  House,  it 
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is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  five  distinguished 
visitors  from  Welland,  Ont.,  which  is  part  of 
the  great  Welland  riding— Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Herman  Van  Der  Most  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, Eric,  Kyle  and  Anastasia. 

Mrs.  Van  Der  Most  is  being  awarded  the 
Ontario  Environmental  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  the  Environment  in  the 
recording  studio  at  3:15  p.m. 

This  award  is  being  made  in  recognition  of 
the  organizing  of  a  most  successful  "Rampage 
on  Litter"  during  the  city  of  Welland's 
spring  cleanup  week,  which  was  held  May  4 
to  May  11. 

Because  of  her  efforts,  over  6,000  school 
children,  parents,  teachers  and  members  of 
the  general  public  collected  20  tons  of  litter. 
This  involved  80  local  schools  and  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  individuals  can  do 
when  they  put  their  concerns  for  our  environ- 
ment into  practice.  Mrs.  Van  Der  Most  is  an 
example  we  can  all  follow  in  makine  our 
communities  more  habitable.  Please  welcome 
this  distinguished  family  from  Welland. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  agreement  of  the 
members  of  the  House,  the  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture and  Recreation  has  a  statement.  Is  it 
agreed  that  he  could  make  a  statement  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  can  ask  him  a  question,  we 
will  give  unanimous  consent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  After  the  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Or  even  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  for 
Scarborough  West  says  that  because  the 
member  for  High  Park  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  a  fair  exchange?  I  have 
a  question  from  one  of  the  minister's  speeches 
which  I  have  been  dying  to  ask  but  he  is 
never  here. 


suitable  for  outdoor  sports.  We  will  be  xising 
municipal  staff  and  facilities  along  with 
those  of  the  board  of  education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defence  and  Sault  College. 
We  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  1,500  athletes  to 
compete  in  27  events  over  a  three-day  period. 
The  cost  of  the  games  will  be  paid  by  this 
ministry  and  will  include  transportation,  hous- 
ing, feeding  and  administrative  costs  as  well 
as  the  competitive  expenses  for  the  athletes 
and  the  oflBcials. 

These  games,  as  most  members  of  the 
House  know,  are  now  annual  events.  They 
provide  our  athletes  with  important  com- 
petitive experiences  as  they  aspire  to  a  place 
on  Canada's  national  teams.  We  expect  to 
provide  further  experience  through  the 
regional  games  which  will  be  held  in  several 
areas  of  the  province  to  qualify  participants 
for  the  Winter  Games. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  municipalities  of  Kitchener,  Water- 
loo, Ottawa  and  Barrie  for  the  presentation < 
they  made  to  hold  the  games  and  to  inviti 
them  to  continue  their  interest  in  this  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretan 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
table  a  copy  of  an  order  in  council  approved 
with  regard  to  an  expropriation  approved 
under  subsection  3  of  section  6  of  the  Ex- 
propriations Act.  The  tabling  of  this  docu- 
ment is  required  under  subsection  5  of  section 
6  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  18th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ONTARIO  WINTER  GAMES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  want  to  advise  the 
hon.  members  that  the  1976  Ontario  Winter 
Games  are  to  go  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  over 
the  last  week  of  February. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  That  statement 
could  have  been  made  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  want  to  announce 
this  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  today. 

The  selection  committee  was  highly  im- 
pressed with  the  facilities  available  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  the  fact  that  it  will  be  most 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

(continued) 

On  vote  1504: 

Mr.  Chairman:   Are  there  any  comments? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):   Mr.  Chair 
man,  are  we  going  to  do  this  item  1,  2,  3,  etc.-' 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  do  it  item  by  item,  dealing  first  with 
item  I.  The  hon.  member  for  Rivcrdale. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  London  Free  Press  of  Jan.  23, 
1975,  the  following  editorial  appeared,  and 
this  is  a  quotation  of  part  of  it: 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  the 
London  city  police  reflected  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  competence  dur- 
ing the  past  two  days,  with  four  children 
being  held  hostage  by  an  escaped  convict 
determined  to  buy  freedom.  The  police 
performance  was  flawless. 

Having  read  that  accolade  to  the  committee, 
I  now  want  to  dare  to  tread  where  angels 
fear  in  some  small  measure  by  way  of  asking 
some  questions  impliedly,  therefore,  criticizing 
the  performance  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  in  the  incident  related  to  that  par- 
ticular escaped  convict,  Donald  Wayne  Cline. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  recall  to 
you  and  to  the  committee  that  at  1  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  a  car  was  stolen  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  Ont.  At  about  3:30  in 
the  afternoon  there  was  an  armed  holdup  of 
the  IGA  store  in  Thamesford.  Subsequently 
five  persons  were  charged;  one  of  whom  was 
Cline.  The  other  four  were  people  by  the 
names  of  Ireland,  Cuthbert,  Baker  and 
Carton.  My  comments  relate  not  to  those 
four  but  to  the  incident  surrounding  the  man 
Cline. 

The  end  of  the  incident  came  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  23,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Cline  was  arrested  in  London,  Ont.  So  we 
had  a  period  of  about  37  hoiirs  during  which 
for  those  who  were  intimately  involved  in  it 
—and  I'm  quite  certain  for  the  members  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  who  were  act- 
ing at  that  time— something  like  an  ordeal 
took  place. 

My  first  concern  is  the  period  from  the 
time  Cline  was  located  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Field  up  to  the  point  when  Mrs. 
Field,  and  then  subsequently  the  four  chil- 
dren, were  allowed  to  leave  the  premises.  I 
am  concerned  also  with  that  period  from 
around  4:30  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
-that's  Tuesday,  Jan.  21— until  the  eldest  boy 
was  released  at  1:20  a.m.  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, Jan.  2-3,  about  three  or  four  hours  before 
Cline  was  apprehended. 

My  first  concern  is  that  it  was  about  6:15 
or  thereabouts  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  21-that's 
about  an  hour  after  Cline  was  found  by  the 
police  to  be  holed  up  in  this  particular  house, 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field,  holding  the 
hostages-when  Mrs.  Field  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  premises,  and,  as  I  said,  subse- 
quently the  four  children.  At  around  6:15 
there  was  a  call  put  through  to  the  house  by 


a  reporter  of  the  London  Free  Press— and  all 
of  this  is  reported  in  the  London  Free  Press 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  and  con- 
firmed, more  or  less  in  substance,  in  other 
news  papers  throughout  Ontario,  and  also  by 
the  Globe  and  Mail.  It  was  at  that  time  and 
in  response  to  that  call  that  the  ex-convict 
Cline  made  his  demands  for  a  $10,000  ran- 
som and  for  a  getaway  car,  and  for  practical 
purposes  the  negotiations  started  at  that  time. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  would  have 
taken  from  that  hour  on  the  Tuesday  after- 
noon until  1:20  the  following  afternoon— that's 
Wednesday  afternoon— for  the  arrangements 
to  have  been  made  to  provide  payment  of 
the  ransom  money.  Obviously  the  decision 
was  made  to  meet  the  demand  and  to  pro- 
vide the  car.  But  why  did  it  take  something 
like,  bv  my  calculation,  about  20  or  21  hours 
from  the  time  when  the  demand  was  made 
until  there  was  compliance  with  the  demand? 
Granted  the  decision  was  made  to  meet  the 
demand,  why  did  it  take  that  length  of  time 
to  get  $10,000  and  make  the  arrangements 
for  the  getaway  car  to  be  provided  and  for 
Cline,  his  girl  friend,  the  driver  of  the  car 
who  had  gone  into  the  house  by  arrangement 
with  the  police,  and  the  eldest  boy,  to  drive 
away  at  the  same  time  that  the  three  other 
children  were  released?  The  payment  was 
$10,000.  So  my  first  question  is,  why  the  21- 
hour  ordeal,  if  my  calculation  or  time  is 
correct— that  is  from  6  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
evening  until  1:20  p.m.  on  Wednesday? 

My  second  question— and  I  was  concerned 
because  I  happened  to  be  listening  to  the 
Harry  Brown  show;  I  am  quite  certain  it  was 
on  the  Wednesday  morning,  the  22nd,  that 
he  put  a  telephone  call  through  and  talked 
to  Cline  on  the  phone.  Any  number  of  persons 
were  obviously  putting  calls  through  to  that 
house.  I  would  have  assumed  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  that  would  have  been  taken  by  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  was  to  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  to 
have  intercepted  and  monitored  —  provided 
they  allowed  the  calls  to  go  through— all  of 
the  calls  going  through  the  Field  house,  rather 
than  to  have  any  number  of  persons  from  the 
media  calling  tiirough  continuously  to  Cline 
and  talking  with  him  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  including— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  the  Treasurer  could 
conduct  the  financial  business  of  the  province 
outside. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  It's 
agricultural. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  There  were  calls  from  media 
all  over,  including  calls  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  calls  from  any  num- 
ber of  newspapers— I  suppose  the  traffic  on 
that  phone  was  greater  than  it  was  ever  at  any 
other  time.  The  only  reference"  to  OPP  moni- 
toring that  I  could  find  in  the  reports,  let  alone 
not  intercepting,  was  that  they  were  on  the 
party  line  in  an  adjacent  farm  house  and  they 
may  have  listened  to  the  calls  at  that  particu- 
lar time  or  over  the  period  of  time  while  those 
calls  came  through  to  that  household. 

I  must  say  I  was  upset  by  it.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  many  people  were  upset  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  media,  in  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  performance  of  their  obliga- 
tions, were  engaged  in  any  number  of  calls 
to  that  household  without  any  indication 
whatsoever  that  the  police  had  done  the  very 
simple  thing  which  would  have  come  to  the 
mind  of  anyone;  to  go  to  the  Bell  to  intercept 
the  calls  and  then  to  permit  telephone  traffic 
on  that  line  to  that  house  within  their  control 
for  the  ptirpose  of  carrying  out  whatever  plan 
they  may  have  had. 

The  third  matter  that  concerned  me— and  I 
couldn't  find  the  precise  particulars  of  it— was 
there  was  another  man  and  his  wife  who 
rented  the  back  apartment  in  the  Field  house, 
and  they  were  in  jeopardy  for  some  consider- 
able period  of  time  in  that  house.  They  could 
hear  what  was  going  on  next  door.  They  could 
hear  the  shots  that  were  fired  by  Cline  from 
time  to  time.  I  hasten  to  say  that  one  of  the 
good  things  about  the  incident  was  that  at  no 
time,  as  I  understand  it,  did  the  police— either 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  or  the  London 
police  force— engage  in  firing  upon  that  house- 
hold. That's  one  of  the  good  things.  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  everything  was  wrong  about 
the  operation. 

My  third  question  is:  Why  did  it  take  so 
long  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  man  and 
woman  who  resided  in  the  apartment  to  the 
rear  of  the  Field  household? 

My  fourth  question  is  that  there  was  evi- 
dent confusion  in  the  press  and  presumably  in 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  monitoring  sys- 
tem as  to  whether  or  not  they  lost  track  of 
Cline,  the  man  who  was  driving  the  car— who 
as  I  have  said  was  driving  the  car  by  arrange- 
ments through  the  police— Cline's  girl  friend 
and  the  eldest  boy,  during  the  period  from 
1:20  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  22,  until  the 
boy  was  picked  up  in  London  about  1:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  Jan.  23,  which  is  a  period  of 
about  12  hours. 

There  were  very  conflicting  reports.  You 
will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman— I'm  sure  the  min- 
ister does  —  there  was   some  suggestion  that 


when  in  Toronto,  there  was  firing  from  that 
car  toward  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police. 
But  apparently  that  car  came  down  Highway 
401  to  Toronto  and  went  back  along  Highway 
401  to  St.  Thomas  and  there  appears  to  be 
absolutely  no  doubt  they  did  lose  track,  around 
midnight  or  shortly  after,  of  Cline  and  his 
girl  friend,  who  left  the  car  in  St.  Thomas. 
Apparently,  according  to  the  press,  they  made 
their  way  back  up  to  London,  Ont,  by  cab 
and,  as  I  say,  because  of  a  tipoff  were  cap- 
tured at  about  5  o'clock  on  the  Thursday 
morning. 

My   fifth   question    is    an    evident    concern 
about  the  way  in  which  the  police  commented 
on  the  activities  of  the  media  in  the  course  of 
that  operation.  I'm  quite  satisfied  that  undef 
stress,   of   course,   people  will   perhaps  make 
statements   which   they   would   not  otherwise 
make,   but  there   is   no   question  whatsoever 
there  was  serious  criticism,  both  by  the  acting 
deputy  commissioner  at  that  time,  James  F 
skine,  and  substantial  criticism  also  I  belie 
by  Detective  Inspector  Geoff  Cooper  of  tli 
OPP,  about  what  the  media  had  done. 

It  would  appear  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  antipathy  and  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  media.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  police  used  the  media  to 
mislead  Cline  into  believing  he  was  not  under 
surveillance.  That  may  be  quite  proper,  but  it 
was  not  done  through  co-operation  with  the 
media,  which  also  have  an  interest  and  a 
responsibility,  even  though  that  interest  and 
that  responsibility  is  diflFerent  from  that  of  the 
police. 

So  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  there  was  no 
subsequent  meeting  between  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  and  representatives  of  the  me- 
dia, either  at  the  level  of  those  who  were 
specifically  involved  in  the  incident,  or  at  a 
higher  level,  or  jointly  with  those  specifically 
involved  and  those  at  a  higher  level,  where 
the  people  from  the  media  could  say:  "Well 
all  right,  we  made  some  mistakes";  and  the 
people  from  the  police  could  say:  "Well,  all 
right,  we  made  some  mistakes.  We're  not  go- 
ing to  be  immune  to  this  kind  of  activity  again. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can't  learn  whatever  lessons 
there  are  to  be  learned  from  this  incident. 
Let's  see  if  out  of  this  we,  the  police,  can't 
develop  contingency  plans,"  recognizing  that 
you  can't  plan  everything  to  cover  every  inci- 
dent that  will  occur  when  you're  developing  a 
contingency  plan.  But  there  certainly  is  no 
indication  there  is  a  contingency  plan  avail- 
able, should  such  an  incident,  or  a  comparable 
or  analogous  one,  either  at  a  criminal  level 
or  a  pseudo-political  level,  take  place  in  the 
province. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  got  to  be,  if 
such  an  incident  were  to  occur  again,  an 
immediate  point  of  contact  between  the 
media  and  the  pohce.  There  has  to  be  some- 
one in  whom  the  media  will  have  confidence, 
someone  whose  responsibility  and  obligation 
in  the  OPP  will  be  to  communicate,  to  be  the 
point  of  contact,  to  be  able  to  say  "no  com- 
ment" when  asked  or  to  make  whatever  ex- 
planation; someone  on  whom  the  media  can 
rely  for  information  as  to  what  is  taking 
place,  recognizing  that,  I  think,  the  media, 
if  so  dealt  with,  will  respect  the  responsi- 
bility which  is  placed  upon  them  in  this 
kind  of  a  situation. 

The  reason  I  emphasized  this  latter  part  of 
my  comments  and  questions  to  the  minister 
is  that  all  of  these  incidents  which  have 
taken  place  at  various  places  throughout  the 
world  have  in  each  instance  reflected  the  use 
by  the  focal  person  engaged  in  the  activity, 
Cline  in  this  instance,  to  get  in  contact  with 
or  have  the  media  get  in  contact  with  that 
person  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  media 
for  publicity  purposes  for  expressing  their 
demands  and  negotiating.  Surely  that  is  a 
part  of  the  pattern  which  has  taken  place  in 
Canada  with  the  FLQ  crisis  some  years  ago 
and  certainly  in  practically  all  of  the  in- 
stances which  have  otherwise  occurred,  in- 
cluding the  most  recent  one  in  Sweden  where 
the  same  kind  of  problem  occurred  with  an 
escaped  convict  being  in  a  bank  and  holding 
in  the  vault  of  the  bank  any  number  of 
people  as  hostages  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  using  contact  through  the  media  and  by 
telephone  to  get  demands  known.  Fortunately 
again,  in  the  Swedish  case  it  was  frustrated, 
as  it  was  in  this  case  because  of  the  work 
which  was  done  by  the  OPP  and  the  London 
police. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  somehow  or  other, 
if  I  could  summarize  very  briefly  the  five 
comments  which  I  made,  it  took  an  incon- 
ceivably long  period  of  time  to  collect  the 
$10,000.  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  Er- 
skine  said,  apparently  at  the  press  conference 
that  he  held,  that  the  then  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  Kerr)  had  approved  providing  the  $10,- 
000,  but  that  getting  it  in  the  early  morning 
of  Wednesday  was  a  problem.  He  refused  to 
say  where  he  got  the  money;  but  of  course 
it  was  paid  back  by  the  government.  His 
question,  rhetorically  placed  to  the  press  at 
that  time,  was:  "Did  you  ever  try  to  raise 
$10,000  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning?"  He 
raised  it  in  Toronto,  I  gather,  and  took  it  to 
London  in  his  wife's  blue  suitcase,  according 
to  the  reports.  At  6:15  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday    in   London,    which   is    not   without 


some  wealthy  people  and  not  without  access 
to  wealth,  it  was  known  that  the  man  wanted 
$10,000  and  a  get-away  car.  What  was  the 
acting  deputy  commissioner  doing  in  Toronto 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  trying  to  round 
up  the  money?  Surely  if  it  had  been  done 
effectively  the  money  could  have  been  raised 
very  early  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  21. 

That's  my  first  point.  My  second  point, 
very  briefly  in  summary,  related  to  the  family 
in  the  rear  apartment  at  the  Field  household. 
My  third  question  related  to  the  problems 
related  to  the  media.  I'm  sure  the  minister 
has  a  note  of  the  other  two  comments  which 
I  made  referring  specifically  to  the  role  which 
the  media  played  and  the  failure  of  the  OPP 
to  have  intercepted  and  monitored  every  call 
which  went  into  that  household  and  to  use 
those  calls  for  their  own  purposes. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  in  the 
face  of  the  editorials,  which  were  a  cacophony 
of  praise  for  the  police,  it  is  with  some  trepi- 
dation that  I  dare  to  criticize  that  operation. 
Surely  I  do  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  minister  draw  for  me  the  lessons  which 
were  learned  by  the  OPP  about  protecting  the 
public  in  the  likely  event  that  at  some  point 
some  kind  of  analogous  or  similar  incident  is 
likely  to  occur  again.  It  seems  to  be  a  prev- 
alent mode  of  criminal  activity  throughout  the 
world  at  this  time  whether  or  not  it  is  dis- 
guised as  pseudo-political. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Acting  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral): Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  wish  to  run  the 
risk  of  declining  to  answer  many  good  points 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  by  the 
member  for  Riverdale  over  the  past  few  min- 
utes. The  Cline  matter  is  presently  before  the 
courts  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
member  that  many  of  the  matters  which  he 
has  stated  here  this  afternoon— and  he  very 
properly  pointed  out  that  he  gleaned  them 
from  the  media— are  incorrect. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  member  for  River- 
dale.  I  read  those  things  myself  and  heard 
them  at  the  time  and  I  don't  wish  to  discuss 
subjectively  that  particular  matter  which  hap- 
pened in  London  last  January.  I  don't  want 
to  prejudice  the  trial  of  the  accused.  I  don't 
want  to  prejudice  the  Crown. 

In  a  very  objective  way,  I  would  point  out, 
if  I  may,  that  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
in  that  particular  matter,  did  hold  conferences 
with  the  media  on  an  hourly  basis  to  keep 
them  advised.  Many  members  of  the  media 
in  attendance,  following  the  event,  did  ex- 
press their  thanks  by  oral  word  and  written 
word  to  the  police  forces  involved  in  what 
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could  have  been  a  very  tragic  matter  at  thai 
particular  time. 

I  am  not  declining  to  answer.  There  are 
answers  and  you  have  touched  on  some  ques- 
tions which  may  well  be  the  subject  of  cross- 
examination  at  the  trial.  They  may  well  be 
relevant  to  the  issue  of  the  Queen  versus 
Cline.  If  the  member  can  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  am  right  now— and  I  think  he 
can— I  will  decline  to  make  any  further  com- 
ment on  it  until  the  matter  is  completed.  I 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  him  in  detail, 
with  the  deputy  commissioner,  who  was  in 
charge   of  that   operation   on   that  particular 


Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments  on 
item  1? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  in 
the  circumstances  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  what  the  Solicitor  General  has  stated. 
I  would  assume  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  and  me  to  have  had  a  reasonable  ex- 
change on  this  matter  without  dealing  in  the 
specifics  of  those  particular  37  hours. 

I  suppose  I  wUl,  perforce,  have  to  leave  it, 
and  if  I  am  not  here  in  the  next  parliament  I 
don't  know  who  will  raise  it.  I  suppose  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Lakeshore— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  won't  be 
here  either;  so  it  is  okay,  you  are  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  a 
question.  This  question  was  raised  here  about 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  concerning  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  operations  in  the  former 
village  of  Crystal  Beach,  now  the  town  of 
Fort  Erie.  I  believe  this  detachment  of  some 
14  or  17  men,  which  is  present  there  during 
the  summer  months,  covers  about  one  square 
mile. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  law  enforcement  shouldn't  come  tmder 
vote  1505. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  am  perhaps  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  policy  of  the  com- 
mission. I  am  concerned  about  removing  some 
17  police  officers,  particularly  in  the  summer 
months,  who  are  employed  to  cover  that 
municipality,  the  village  of  Crystal  Beach.  I 
suppose  if  that  service  is  removed,  it  means 
the  region  will  have  to  go  out  and  perhaps 
add  another  12  or  15  personnel  to  cover  that 
particular  area.  This  could  add  an  extra 
burden   to   the  municipality.   When   do   you 


propose  to  remove  this  detachment  if  it's  in 
your  plans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  First,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  extra  officers  are  required  in  that  particu- 
lar area  during  the  summer  months  for  very 
obvious  reasons  which  I  am  sure  the  member 
for  Welland  South  would  be  more  familiar 
with  than  am  I.  It  is  a  very  popular,  well- 
known  resort  area  and  amusement  park  which 
has  existed  in  the  heart  of  the  member's 
riding^  for  a  number  of  years.  I  remember 
years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  the  member  by 
sight,  going  up  there  on  various  evenings 
and  watching  him  enjoy  himself  on  the  roller 
coaster,  and  I  hope  this  summer  will  be  no 
exception  for  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Regional  government  plaiming  has  included 
certain  changes  in  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
responsibilities  within  newly-established  re- 
gional municipalities,  and  Niagara  is  no  ex- 
ception. We  have  to  consider  economics  and 
administrative  feasibility  in  determining  the 
extent  of  the  role  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  within  these  various  regional  munici- 
palities; I  cannot  say  to  the  hon.  member  at 
this  particular  moment  that  on  the  first  day 
of  such-and-such- a-month,  either  this  year  or 
next,  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  detach- 
ment will  absent  itself  from  that  particular 
area. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  we  will  sei 
what  the  needs  are  and  make  a  determination 
I  think  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  a  do 
cision  probably  will  have  to  be  made  at  sonu 
time  in  the  future  to  withdraw  that  force 
from  that  area;  but  whether  that  takes  place 
this  year  or  next  remains,  to  me,  to  be  seen. 
All  I  know  is  they  need  additional  policing 
in  that  area,  for  the  very  obvious  reasons  we 
have  touched  on. 

The  Provincial  Police  have  the  trained  per- 
sonnel available  to  provide  this,  let  us  say, 
temporary  additional  help,  in  that  area.  If 
they  withdrew  their  services  completely,  then 
the  Niagara  regional  police,  of  course,  wouli 
have  to  take  on  additional  staff  or  deploN 
them  from  somewhere  else.  This  would  meai! 
you  would  have  t  o  hire  regional  polici 
officers,  train  them,  invest  in  their  training, 
outfit  them  and  equip  them.  But  the  need 
for  them  really  would  terminate  on  that  great 
day  known  as  Labour  Day.  I  have  been  there 
on  Labour  Day,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  has;  and  the  next  day  you  could 
shoot  a  cannon  off  down  there  and  nobod\ 
would  be  hit.  If  we  had  15  or  17  extra  officers 
employed  by  regional  Niagara,  I  don't  know 
what  we  would  do  to  utilize  their  talents 
from  that  day  on  to  about  May  24. 
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I  think  the  people  in  that  area,  and  in  the 
region  generally  really,  have  the  best  of  two 
worlds  at  the  present  time  in  that  they  have 
the  experienced  and  trained  personnel  avail- 
able to  come  in  to  handle  the  seasonal  prob- 
lem; and  then  when  these  men  and  women 
are  not  required  they  can  be  redeployed 
somewhere  else.  I  think  it's  consistent  to 
consider  that  as  the  population  grows  in  that 
area,  assuming  that  it  will,  perhaps  we  will 
come  to  the  point  where  a  permanent  need 
will  exist  in  that  area,  at  which  time  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  would  have  to  con- 
sider, in  co-operation  with  the  regional  police, 
withdrawing  completely  the  OPP  services  and 
replacing  them  with  regional  police  services 
for  that  particular  area  of  Niagara  south. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: What  is  the  cost  involved  in  the  police 
protection  of  that  particular  area  of  Crystal 
Beach?  Would  you  have  that  cost  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  have  it.  I  could 
obtain  it  for  you  today.  I  don't  have  it  at  my 
fingertips. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  appreciate  that.  I 
appreciate  your  comments  to  my  question.  I 
hope  you  don't  withdraw  that  service  from 
that  area.  I  think  they're  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  that  community,  and  I  hope  they  con- 
tinue for  the  next  10  years  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  I 
wanted  to  ask  of  the  minister:  What  is  the 
purpose  of  informing  on  an  individual  who 
makes  a  complaint?  A  citizen  makes  a  com- 
plaint and  the  first  thing  that  happens  is  a 
police  force  member  goes  to  the  individual 
who  is  being  complained  about  and  says:  "So 
and  so  called  up  because  of  the  problem." 
Should  the  individual  who  has  complained  be 
identified?  You  can  cause  more  serious  prob- 
lems by  saying  "Mr.  Joe  complained;  and  you, 
Mr.  Brown,  are  causing  all  of  these  prob- 
lems." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
policy  that  says  the  complainant  cannot  be 
identified.  Perhaps  it's  an  ad  hoc  sort  of 
thing  done  at  the  time,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  complaint.  If  it's  a  matter  of 
someone  being  treated  in  a  discourteous 
fashion  and  the  target  of  that  complaint  is 
that  type  of  individual,  he  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  know  which  one  of  the  15  people 
had  complained  among  those  he  was  dis- 
courteous to  on  the  day  in  question. 


I  don't  think  there  should  be  hard  and  fast 
guidelines  which  the  person  receiving  the 
complaint  has  to  follow  very  rigidly.  The 
nature  of  a  complaint  is  such  that  while  it 
may  seem  at  first  blush  to  be  a  complaint, 
it's  really  an  inquiry  looking  for  additional 
information.  It's  probably  a  lack  of  proper 
communicating  in  the  first  instance,  between 
a  member  of  the  public  and  the  officer 
involved. 

The  complaints'  bureau  was  created  last 
July,  and  by  and  large  I  think  it  has  worked 
very  well.  Altogether,  the  public  has  brought 
some  174  types  of  complaints  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  force  and  they  have  been  handled 
in  a  very  standardized  way. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  make  a  com- 
plaint here  at  Toronto  headquarters  as  to  the 
conduct  of  an  officer,  let's  say  in  North  Bay 
over  this  past  weekend,  and  I  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  Niagara  Falls.  These  things 
will  eventually  follow  the  same  channels  and 
be  handled  in  the  same  way,  so  that  some- 
body in  North  Bay  is  not  being  dealt  with 
in  a  heavy-handed  way  and  a  person  down 
in  Niagara  is  being  dealt  with  in  a  different 
fashion. 

That  sort  of  thing  has  been  standardized  as 
to  the  channels  in  which  the  complaint  flows 
and  who  has  responsibility  for  conducting  the 
inquiry  and  this  is  very  important— reporting 
back  to  the  member  of  the  public  who 
brought  the  complaint  to  the  attention  of  the 
OPP  in  the  first  instance.  Because,  really, 
many  of  the  complaints,  once  they  have  been 
looked  into,  are  not  really  complaints  against 
the  OPP,  they're  complaints  against  a  multi- 
tude of  other  things.  It  may  be  a  municipal 
force  that's  involved;  or  it  isn't  really  a  com- 
plaint against  any  police  force,  it's  a  com- 
plaint against  law  and  order  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  courts,  or  something  of  that 
nature. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  that  I'm 
aware  of,  nor  have  I  been  briefed  on  any 
hard  and  fast  rule,  that  disclosure  as  to  the 
source  of  that  complaint  has  to  be  made 
known  to  the  officer.  In  fact,  standing  here  I 
visualize  instances  where  it  would  be  most 
inappropriate  to  disclose  the  source  to  the 
officer. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  back  on 
Dec.  8,  a  citizen  did  complain  to  me  that  he 
had  informed  one  of  the  police  forces  on  a 
matter  of  complaint.  It  was  not  the  OPP  in 
this  instance.  The  first  thing  that  happened 
is  they  knocked  on  the  individual's  door— 
that  is,  the  one  who  was  being  accused  of 
doing  something— and  said:  "Mr.  Jones,  your 
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neighbour  down  the  street,  is  complaining 
about  this  and  that."  To  ma  it's  a  completely 
wrong  approach.  You  are  actually  telling  peo- 
ple not  to  register  any  comjJaints,  not  that 
the  individual  wants  to  be  a  stool  pigeon  or 
anything  of  that  sort;  but  if  he  sees  some- 
thing wrong  he  would  like  it  corrected. 

His  only  recourse  is  to  one  of  the  police 
forces,  be  it  OPP  or  a  municipal  police  force, 
but  if  the  force  itself  is  immediately  going 
to  inform  the  person  about  who  registered 
the  complaint,  you  are  not  going  to  get  com- 
plaints registered  again.  I  also  had  that  with- 
in the  last  several  weeks  in  a  local  municipal 
matter.  The  party  complained  about  was  told 
immediately.  He  called  up  and  said,  "You 
complained  about  so  and  so".  You  simply 
created   friction   between   two   neighbours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  I  made  clear 
the  position  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
whose  vote  we  are  dealing  with  now  along 
with  other  municipal  forces.  I  suppose  we 
have  as  many  systems  of  handling  complaints 
as  we  have  municipal  forces. 

Your  colleague  from  Downsview  some  two 
weeks  ago  asked  me  if  recommendations  and 
observations  put  forward  by  Arthur  Maloney, 
QC,  in  his  study  done  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Commission  were 
found  to  be  valuable  would  we,  as  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Solicitor  General,  pass  those  on 
to  municipal  forces  and  encourage  their  use. 
Of  course,  I  immediately  responded  that  we 
would. 

What  the  Maloney  inquiry  here  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  may  do  for  the  municipal 
forces  across  the  province  is  more  or  less 
standardize  procedure  so  that  a  complaint 
which  goes  to  a  municipal  force  like  the 
region  of  Niagara  may  be  handled  in  the 
same  fashion  as  one  wnich  goes  to  the  region 
of  Durham.  Right  now,  they  have  their  ovm 
internal  systems  for  processing  these.  The 
OPP  has  its  standardized  system. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There  is  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  complain  about  a  police 
officer  because,  whether  it  be  an  OPP  officer 
or  a  municipal  officer  there  may  be  rejper- 
cussions  as  a  result  of  the  complaint.  I  don't 
think  a  citizen  should  be  worried  at  any  time 
about  that.  The  repercussions  mentioned  to 
me  were  from  the  OPP  itself.  I  thought  that 
was  a  completely  wrong  approach  to  be  using 
toward  a  citizen  complaint. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
year  ago  I  asked  the  minister  or  his  pre- 
decessor, if  the  OPP  had  looked  into  the  use 
of  the  "stunt-gun."  Apparently  it  was  a  sort 
of  weapon  which  fired  a  canvas  bag  filled 


with  lead  shot  and  rather  than  injuring  the 
individual  it  knocked  him  out  for  a  while.  I 
noticed  that  this  was  in  use  in  some  of  the— 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  use  at  all— but 
Wayne  county  in  the  State  of  Michigan  sought 
permission  to  use  such  a  weapon.  Is  that  in 
use  at  all  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  that  the 
matter  was  investigated  by  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  and  after  obtaining  information 
arising  out  of  this  investigation  they  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  the  use  of  the  "stun- 
gun."  I  understand  a  copy  of  that  information 
was  sent  to  the  member  for  Windsor- Walker- 
ville  explaining  to  him  why  the  "stun-gun" 
would  not  be  used. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
to  the  minister,  the  only  thing  I  have  is  a 
letter  from  yom:  ministry  or  from  the  Solicitor 
General  of  last  year,  simply  stating,  "We  are 
looking  into  the  feasibility  of  this  weapon  for 
the  OPP."  I  have  no  further  report  from 
them.  That  was  dated  May  7,  1974. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry,  II  may  have 
misunderstood.  If  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  would  like  to  know  the  rationale 
we  would  be  glad  to  send  him  a  copy.  If 
you  have  shares  in  a  "stun-gun"  company,  I 
am  telling  you  you  might  be  well  advised  to 
sell  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  have  comments  on  item  1? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  item  1  I  have  a  rather 
broad  comment,  really,  which  may  include 
some  of  the  others,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission. 

I  am  looking  at  the  amoimt  of  money.  The 
estimates  for  1974-1975  were  $1,100,000;  it's 
dropped  to  about  half  on  this  particular  vote. 
Since  it  is  unknown  for  government  to  cut 
back  on  anything,  it  simply  seems  to  me  a 
question  of  where  you  redistributed  the 
moneys.  Looking  further  dovm,  I  see  a  monu- 
mental increase  in  staff  development  and 
again  a  substantial  increase  in  community 
services.  Is  that  where  the  money  has  basi 
cally  gone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  1974-1975  item 
for  the  office  of  the  conraiissioner  shows 
$1,104,600,  and  for  1975-1976,  $571,000,  for 
a  decrease  of  $533,600. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  Lord,  imagine  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  main  portion  of 
that  $533,600  is  because  senior  staff  within 
the    division   have    been   allocated   to   their 
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divisions  to  reflect  division  of  responsibility. 
This  is  a  wage  item  of  $391,400  which  now 
is  not  charged  in  this  particular  item  but  will 
find  its  way  into  other  items. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  what  I  figured. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Transportation  and 
communication  reflects  a  $2,3(X)  expenditure 
removed  from  the  oflBce  of  the  commissioner; 
services,  $140,200;  and  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, $300. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Three  hundred  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  $300. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  have  to  account  for  half 
a  million  bucks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  will  reflect  a  re- 
duction of  $533,600  but,  as  I  say,  it's  be- 
cause of  re-allocation  of  certain  senior  divi- 
sion staff. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Within  the  overall  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
item  1?  Item  1  carried?  Carried. 

Any  comments  on  item  2,  staff  inspection? 
The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  refer  the  minister  again 
to  the  Solicitor  General's  report  of  1973.  Un- 
der staff  inspections,  it  points  out: 

A  system  of  staff  inspections  throughout 
the  various  districts  and  detachments  en- 
sures that  OPP  personnel  adhere  to  force 
policy.  Staff  inspection  personnel  also  un- 
dertake special  assignments.  In  1973,  4,557 
uniformed  and  civilian  personnel  were  in- 
terviewed, 65  staff  complaints  were  in- 
vestigated and  25  special  studies  were 
conducted. 

It  was  the  special  studies  that  kind  of  twigged 
my  interest  and  I  would  ask  for  some  ex- 
planation of  what  that  particular  set  of  special 
studies  might  be.  Also,  last  year— and  into  the 
next  following  year,  as  you  see  it— were  there 
other  special  studies  programmed?  Can  you 
give  us  some  notion  of  what  they  may  be  and 
what  they  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  just  bear  with  me,  I  will  see  if  I 
can  put  my  finger  right  on  it.  Would  he 
like  a  rundown  of  what  the  inspections 
cover,  in  addition  to  those  items  that  he  has 
specifically  mentioned,  such  as  staff  studies? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No.  Does  it  cover  financial 
management?  No?  Okay,  tell  me. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  staff  inspections 
referred  to  here  do  not  include  financial 
management. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay,  tell  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  inspections  under 
this  item  really  cover  inspections  of  physical 
assets  and  include  interviews  with  tiie  per- 
sonnel. In  1974-1975,  for  example,  they  in- 
spected buildings  belonging  to  or  used  by 
the  force,  namely  the  general  headquarters, 
the  offices  and  the  garage  complex;  15  dis- 
trict headquarters  office  bufldings  and  171 
detachment  buildings. 

They  also  inspected  551  mobile  transporta- 
tion units,  namely  the  boats  they  have,  the 
snowmobiles,  the  cruisers  and  the  motor- 
cycles. So  that's  a  second  aspect— the  transport 
equipment  inspected. 

They  also  inspected,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, the  171  detachments,  the  15  district 
headquarters  and  273  administrative  branches 
and  units  located  at  the  general  headquarters. 
They  interviewed,  as  I  think  you  pointed 
out,  3,833  uniformed  and  civilian  personnel. 
They  have  certain  special  assignments  which 
we  include  under  this  heading.  We  have  a 
staff  superintendent  permanently  seconded  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  and 
another  staff  superintendent,  again  per- 
manently seconded  to  the  ministry,  with 
responsibility  relating  to  matters  dealing  with 
Indian  bands.  We  had  a  staff  superintendent 
seconded  last  year  to  the  royal  commission 
on  the  Landmark  inquiry,  the  royal  com- 
mission dealing  with  the  building  industry 
and  also  the  royal  commission  dealing  with 
the  Toronto  Jail  and  custodial  services. 

Mr,  Lawlor:  May  I  interrupt  just  for  a 
moment  please,  Mr.  Minister,  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  have  before  me  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  organizational  chart.  Are 
these  staff  superintendents  the  same  as  chief 
superintendents,  or  how  do  they  fit  into  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  they  are  under 
management  division,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Now,  carrying  on  with  the  items  dealing 
with  the  member's  inquiry,  there  were  staff 
studies  done  under  this  heading,  consisting 
of  14  staff  studies  made  on  departmental 
matters  and  11  studies  on  interdepartmental 
matters,  such  as  the  task  force  study  on 
divided  responsibility  for  the  transportation 
of  prisoners,  one  dealing  with  policing  in 
the  provincial  parks,  one  dealing  with  policing 
the  King's  Highways,  one  dealing  with  polic- 
ing of  and  absorption  of  municipal  police 
forces    and    one    dealing    with    the    regional 
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policing  of  Haldimand-Norfolk.  I  think  those 
are  the  only  items  that  are  included  in  that, 
the  cost  of  which  is  $366,000  for  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further -comment  on 
item  2? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  say  specifically  in  that  par- 
ticular year  25  special  studies  were  talked 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  1973. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  were  25  this 
year. 

Mr.  Lawlor  There  were  25  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  there  were  14  staff 
studies  on  departmental  matters  and  11 
studies— that's  the  one  I  just  touched  on— 
on   interdepartmental  matters. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Without  impinging  too  deeply 
upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  OPP,  regard- 
ing the  14  staff  studies,  can  you  give  me  an 
idea  what  the  nature  of  that  type  of  study 
might  be?  Is  it  investigating  somebody's 
conduct,  or  what  is  it  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  it  could 
l>e  an  allegation  against  someone's  conduct 
in  a  certain  matter  or  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct coming  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
charge  dealing  with  one  or  more  people, 
which  might  bring  in  the  interdepartmental 
aspect.  It  could  be  on  matters  of  policy 
pertaining  to  the  policing  of  parks  or  as  to 
the  highways  patrols. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  have  given  me  those,  I 
have  written  those  dowTi.  These  are  other 
matters;  they  seem  to  be  internal  somehow 
and  not  so  objective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Manpower  allocations, 
I  am  told— 

Mr.   Lawlor:   Manpower  allocations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —took  a  number  of 
those,  yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  clear  up  one  point  for  me 
then.  The  OPP  has  established  a  complaints 
bureau  of  more  recent  date;  does  this  in- 
spection staff  work  in  conjunction  with  that? 
Are  they  part  of  that  operation,  on  the  in- 
terrogations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Major  complaints  would 
come  under  this  heading. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  would? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
investigation  branch  for  that  type  of  com- 
plaint coming  tlirough  the  OPP?  Is  that 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  horf.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  minister  if  any  studies  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  OPP  concerning  lead 
poisoning  and  its  effect  on  the  police  officer. 
I  don't  mean  at  the  receiving  end  but  at  the 
working  end.  For  example,  I  happen  to  have 
a  report  headed,  "Pistol  shooters'  peril."  It 
says: 

Everyone  knows  that  it  is  dangerous  [• 
be  in  front  of  a  loaded  gun,  but  healtli 
authorities  in  Georgia  report  that  beini: 
behind  the  gun  can  also  be  risky.  Thu* 
Dekalb  county  police  instructors  were  foun<l 
during  a  routine  screening  to  have  dan- 
gerously high  levels  of  lead  in  their  bloo^' 
enough  to  cause  brain  damage  and  othti 
serious  effects.  The  three  men  had  some- 
thing else  in  common:  They  were  tops  in 
marksmanship  on  an  indoor  range,  each 
firing  200  or  more  rounds  a  day.  Puzzled 
doctors  checked  the  airborne  lead  levels 
of  the  range  and  found  that  they  stood 
at  zero  before  the  shooting  started  each 
day  but  the  readings  rose  after  16  minutes 
of  firing  to  more  than  three  milligrams 
per  cubic  metre  of  air.  This  is  20  times 
the  accepted!  safe  limit  and  high  enough 
to  make  continued  pistol  shooting  under 
such  conditions  nearly  as  damaging  to  the 
shooter  as  it  is  to  the  target. 

In  the  course  of  discussions  with  the  Ministry 
of  Correctional  Services  I  brought  up  a  st«<l\ 
conducted  in  England  concerning  the  efFecl 
of  lead  on  the  individual.  In  a  reply  froi 
the  ministry  I  have  a  statement  sayini; 
"Inorganic  lead  works  at  the  synapses  an 
in  the  muscidature  to  produce  brain  damae 
of  a  passive  kind  and  sometimes  cans* 
paralysis."  These  officers  being  continuou-sN 
exposed  in  an  indoor  range  coiJd  be  sul' 
jecte;l  to  some  real  health  hazards. 

Has  the  minister  anything  to  reply  on  that 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  symptoms  you 
describe  are,  of  course,  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning  whether  you  inhale  lead-bearing 
fumes  or  whether  you  eat  a  heavy  ingestion 
of  lead-tainted  foods.  No.   1,  the  OPP  the' 
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not  have  any  indoor  ranges;  No.  2,  all  the 
firearms  instructors  ihave  been  tested  for 
this  very  problem  by  the  Centre  of  Forensic 
Science.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  none 
of  them  has  suffered  any  damage  ini  connec- 
tion with  this  type  of  injury. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Could  the  minister  at  the 
same  time  assure  us  that  in  the  next  vote 
the  same  thing  would  be  true— municipal 
police  forces  may  have  indoor  ranges  and 
their  officers  could  be  exposed  to  this  hazard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  certainly  haven't 
written  any  request  that  this  be  done.  I 
think  it  is  probably  a  very  valid  suggestion. 
Perhaps  my  staff  could  indicate  whether  any 
formal  letter  has  been  written.  I  would  feel 
assured,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  com- 
missioner who  is  here  with  me  right  now, 
that  in  various  consultations  he  has  with 
the  police  chiefs  association  it  would  certainly 
be  drawn  to  their  attention.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  have  carried  out  any  such 
study  of  firearms  instructors  in  particular  at 
the  municipal  level. 

The  Ontario  chiefs  are  holding  their  annual 
convention  in  June  and  the  commissioner  has 
indicated  it  would  be  a  very  proper  item  to 
be  included  in  the  agenda.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Now  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  environment  surely,  if  the 
officers  are  exposed  to  this  type  of  hazard, 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  eliminate 
that  hazard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Follow- 
ing the  same  thought  as  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville,  have  you  initiated  any 
studies  concerning  the  environmental  hazards 
for  the  police  officers  patrolling  highway 
traffic,  say,  in  highly  congested  areas  like 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way,  the  Gardiner  Ex- 
pressway and  that  area,  for  lead  poisoning 
along  the  highways?  What  about  the  en- 
vironmental air  studies  particularly  dealing 
with  officers  who  are  patrolling  that  area  for 
some  eight  hours  every  day?  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  some  problems  which  could  be 
caused  by  the  contaminated  air  they  have  to 
breath  day  by  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  no  such  studies 
have  been  conducted  on  officers  doing  the 
t>'pe  of  duty  described  by  the  member  for 
Welland  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Have  you  given  any  con- 
sideration to  such  a  study?  I  was  thinking  in 


particular  of  personnel  and  immigration 
officers  employed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Peace  Bridge  at  Fort  Erie.  I  think  the  federal 
government  initiated  a  study  there  concern- 
ing the  hazards  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning, 
lead  poisoning  and  perhaps  other  contamin- 
ated air  involved  in  pollution  from  auto- 
mobiles. It  apparently  indicated  it  could 
cause  some  problem.  Why  hasn't  your  minis- 
try undertaken  a  study  in  that  particular 
field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  don't 
think  that  the  ministry  up  to  the  present  time 
has  proceeded  in  this  direction  for  a  number 
of  reasons: 

1.  To  take  a  proper  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  lead  ingested  into  the  human  body 
is  a  very  involved,  time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive process;  it's  also  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable for  the  person  who  receives  that 
type  of  testing. 

2.  Speaking  personally  from  my  own 
limited  knowledge  of  this  particular  subject, 
it  wasn't  too  long  ago— I  would  turn  the 
clock  back  about  15  or  16  months— that  there 
was  almost  a  panic  across  this  province  be- 
cause of  a  directive  that  came  forward  from 
a  federal  agency  saying  that  if  you  used  a 
new  tea  kettle  or  something  you  could  get 
up  to  50  parts  of  lead  per  million  or  billion 
—that  is  how  little  I  know  about  it,  it's  prob- 
ably per  billion— by  using  an  electric  tea 
kettle.  The  hospital  services  literally  were 
driven  crazy.  The  general  public  was  running 
in  and  wanting  to  have  mommy  and  daddy 
and  all  the  little  whatnots  tested  for  lead. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  probably  the  purest 
baby  food  you  can  buy  in  a  glass  jar  has  well 
over  200  parts  in  it,  and  a  bottle  of  beer  has 
over  400  parts.  But  that  was  omitted  in  the 
communique.  I  met  with  certain  members  of 
a  particular  industry  who  drew  this  to  my 
attention  through  an  expert  in  pharmacology, 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  One 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  lead,  for  example,  is 
peanuts.  I  didn't  know  this.  We  are  going  to 
get  to  the  point  where  we  are  going  to  stay 
home  and  never  go  anywhere. 

All    right,    I    have    told    you    everything   I 
know  about  lead.   Now,   I  am  not  aware  of 
any  complaints  that  have  come  to  the  force- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  How  much  lead  is  in  a  pea- 
nut? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  know  me;  I  won't 
eat  peanuts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  won't,  eh? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  just  won't  eat 
them  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Lawlcr:  One  of  these  days  the  minister 
is  going  to  lose  weight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  eat  baby  food, 
either. 

But  I  think  there  has  to  be,  more  than 
there  is  now,  some  justification  in  the  form 
of  complaints  by  the  officers— if  we  take  it 
on  our  initiative  to  take  the  whole  force  and 
go  through  this,  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  just 
really  spinning  our  wheels.  I  am  not  mocking 
the  danger  of  lead  poisoning;  it  is  a  very 
serious  and  invariably  very  permanent  type 
of  injury.  I  think  that  we  can  carry  this  too 
far.  I  mean,  if  we  have  an  annual  test,  do 
we  then  make  it  semi-annual  and  then  a 
monthly  thing? 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  not  testing 
right  now  and  we  have  had  no  complaints. 
I  am  not  saying  it  will  always  remain  that 
way.  Perhaps,  with  the  improvement  of  test- 
ing facilities  and  methods,  this  will  be  a 
very  proper  sort  of  test  to  conduct;  but  at 
the  present  time  we  don't  carry  out  such 
tests  on  the  traffic  patrol  people  who  are 
probably  subjected  to  the  type  of  thing  that 
the  member  describes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  reason  that  I  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  minister  was  not  to 
say  that  every  person  should  go  through  the 
test;  I  just  made  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
any  studies  had  been  made.  I  think  there 
have  been  studies  by  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  in  the  United 
States  which  indicated  that  even  a  person 
driving  an  automobile  in  congested  traffic 
will  become  drowsy  as  a  result  of  the  air 
they  are  breathing. 

I  was  wondering  about  your  officers  patrol- 
ling the  highways,  and  perhaps  breathing 
this  over  a  period  of  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  whether  the  long-term  results  could 
consititute  an  occupational  health  hazard.  I 
am  not  sure  and  you  are  not  sure.  I  bring 
it  to  your  attention  because  you  should  be 
aware  of  it  in  case  something  does  crop  up 
in  say  10  years  from  now.  For  example,  if 
a  person  patrolling  the  highway  does  come 
down  with  emphysema  or  something  like 
that,  you  can  perhaps  pinpoint  it  and  say 
that  it  could  have  been  caused  by  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  my  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  is  em- 
barking more  and  more  on  this  type  of  study 
in  relation  to  occupational  hazards  and,  as  I 
understand  the  member's  comment,  this  could 
well  be  one  of  these  occupational  hazards.  I 


will  see  that  he  is  made  mindful  of  our  dis- 
cussions here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  minister  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions? Here  are  the  comments  concerning 
one  —  there  are  two  types,  inorganic  and 
organic  leads,  and  they  both  seem  to  have 
some  type  of  an  effect  on  the  brain.  Now, 
organic  lead  ingestion,  however,  does  seem 
to  promote  aggression  with  what  may  prove 
to  be  statistically  significant  regularity.  In 
sufficient  quantity  it  may  cause  psychotic 
effects  by  its  action  on  the  interior  cell  struc- 
ture of  the  brain.  Organic  lead  is  mainly 
found  as  tetraethyl  lead.  Like  metal  mer- 
cury, it  is  fat  soluble  and  enters  brain  tissue 
very  easily. 

The  principal  exposure  is  by  the  gas  sta- 
tion attendant  who  stands  over  a  gas  tank 
as  new  gasoline  displaces  gasoline  vapour 
and  a  lesser  degree  of  exposure  is  experienced 
by  all  motorists— and  in  this  I  would  include 
OPP  officers  who  are  on  duty— who  may  be 
caught  in  traffic  jams  where  some  vapour  is 
usually  unbumt. 

According  to  studies,  this  apparently  does 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  individual  and 
the  OPP  officer,  as  well  as  the  municipal  offi- 
cer, who  is  involved  in  either  directing  traffic 
or  sitting  in  a  vehicle  and  driving  up  and 
down  the  highways.  So  I  think,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, it  really  is  deserving  of  some  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  or  possibly 
through  the  Minister  of  Health,  to  see  that 
our  officers  are  not  subjected  to  this  health 
hazard.  According  to  information  provided 
to  me  by  one  of  your  colleagues,  it  can 
cause  some  type  of  brain  damage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  communicate  in  writing  with  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  per- 
haps enclose  a  copy  of  Hansard  of  our  dis- 
cussions here  today.  Presumably  there  are 
other  areas  of  activity.  You  mentioned  people 
working  at  gasoline  stations.  It  might  well 
be  the  subject  of  an  investigation  to  see  what 
the  overall  effect  is,  because  I  think  that 
type  of  person  would  be  subjected  to  much 
more  severe  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide 
fumes  and  this  sort  of  thing  than  would  a 
police  officer  on  patrol. 

But  let's  send  it  on  to  the  minister  and  see 
if  his  occupational  hazard  people  would 
initiate  a  study,  or  perhaps  they  already 
know.  Perhaps  we're  just  jousting  here  today 
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in  an  area  that's  been  fairly  well  reconciled 
medically.  I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry?  Carried. 
Item     3,     staflF     training.     Are     there     any 
comments? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  an  honorific  statement  to  the  House, 
and  to  you  in  particular,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
don't  intend  to  dwell  over  each  of  these 
items  any  longer.  Nor,  perhaps  with  your 
indulgence,  do  I  wish— when  we  get  to  the 
next  vote,  which  is  very  broad— to  go  over 
them  point  by  point,  either. 

I  have  a  number  of  items  which  may,  or 
may  not,  fall  within  this  vote  or  the  next 
vote.  I  would  beg  a  boon  of  you  and  ask 
that  I  be  able  to  take  them  in  block,  to  take 
them  seriatim.  They're  based  mainly  upon 
this  task  force  on  policing  report  and  the 
replies  that  have  been  given  thereto  in  the 
documents  submitted  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral on  the  last  day  we  were  in  the  House, 
I  would  simply  like  to  leaf  over  these  pages 
and  discuss  a  few  points  with  him. 

The  reason  I'm  making  this  little  speech 
is  that  in  the  course  of  doing  it  we  may  come 
and  hit  something  on  the  in-service  training. 
I  don't  want  to  be  ruled  out  of  order  at  that 
particular  time  simply  because  the  vote  has 
been  passed.  I  don't  intend  to  argue  the  vote 
at  the  moment.  I  ask  for  that  type  of  in- 
dulgence. I  won't  abuse  it,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  we  might  deal  with 
item  4,  which  would  be  properties,  and  then 
we  could  deal  collectively  within  service  train- 
ing, staff  development,  planning  research  and 
community  services.  How  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Good  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  that  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee?  Are  there  any  com- 
ments on  item  4? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  On  staff 
training? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'm  sorry,  on  item  4;  yes, 
properties. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Solicitor  General  when  he,  in  concert  with 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  is  going  to 
make  a  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services  to  provide  decent  and  suffi- 
cient accommodation  for  their  forces  so  that 
we'll  get  the  proper  complement. 

I'm  told  by  the  commissioner  of  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  and  from  people  out 


n  the  field  that  they  would  love  to  accede 
to  our  request  to  bring  their  complement  up 
to  a  level  that  would  be  in  keeping  with 
their  responsibilities.  The  big  problem  is  the 
lack  of  accommodation. 

In  discussing  this  with  your  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Snow), 
he  said  no  application  has  been  made.  When 
I  talked  to  the  commissioner  of  the  OPP,  he 
said,  "Somebody  is  all  wet.  We  need  it 
badly." 

Are  you  the  stumbling  block?  Are  you  the 
fellow  who  is  not  making  representations  on 
behalf  of  your  colleague?  Everybody  is  agreed 
that  we  need  an  increase  in  complement. 
Everybody  is  agreed  that  we  need  accom- 
modation. But  nobody  does  anything.  It  is 
like  the  weather.  Nobody  does  anything  about 
it.  When  are  we  going  to  get  some  action 
so    that   we   get   a   proper   complement? 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  services.  I  just 
want  to  talk  specifically  about  properties. 
When  we  get  to  another  vote,  I'll  expand 
more  on  the  services  that  I  think  should  be 
jirovided  and  the  kind  of  staff  training  that 
I  think  is  needed  in  certain  areas.  What  about 
properties,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  literally 
some  days  ago  we  were  advised  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Government  Services  that  it  has  allo- 
cated some  $700,000  for  1975-1976  out  of 
its  estimates   for  this  very  matter. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  constables 
brought  into  certain  places  in  the  north  have 
been  living  in  trailers  and  in  some  instances 
sharing  a  trailer  with  oflBce  accommodation— 
that  is,  a  trailer  part  of  which  is  being  used 
for  living  accommodation  and  the  other  for 
office  accommodation.  I  am  aware  that  some 
of  the  constables  have  gone  in  for  a  few  days 
on  a  visit  and  have  had  to  stay  in  a  cabin 
that  maybe  doesn't  provide  all  the  amenities 
that  one  would  come  to  expect  in  the  service 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  In  any  event, 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  member  that  there 
is  some  $700,000  specifically  marked  for  this 
type  of  accommodation.  We  were  advised  of 
that  some  days  ago. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Not  specifically  in  the  areas 
that  I  am  concerned  about.  I  want  to  know 
how  many  you  are  going  to  build  at  Ignace 
so  that  they  can  get  up  along  Highway  599 
and  look  after  the  law  enforcement  and  police 
surveillance  needs  along  193  miles  of  high- 
way. Highway  599  stretches  from  Highway 
17  at  Ignace  on  through  Savant  Lake  all  the 
way  up  to  Pickle  Lake,  Central  Patricia. 
We've  got  a  community  at  the  top  end  of  that 
road  that  is   going  to  increase  by   1,500  to 
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2,000  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  There 
is  no  accommodation  at  Ignace  to  serve  the 
needs  along  the  highway.  There  is  no  accom- 
modation in  Pickle  Lake  to  serve  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  community  at  the  top  end 
of  the  road.  I  asked  your  colleague  how  much 
for  Ignace  and  how  much  for  Pickle  Lake. 
He  said,  not  a  penny. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  member  that  Pickle  Crow  is  our  No.  1 
priority.  For  example,  at  Fort  Hope,  the 
patrol  cabin  will  be  available  early  in  June. 
At  Big  Trout  Lake,  the  site  has  been  selected 
and  the  construction  of  a  cabin  will  com- 
mence in  June.  At  Sandy  Lake,  the  site  is 
under  negotiation  right  now  and  once  the 
legalities  have  been  cleared  up  insofar  as 
actually  obtaining  the  title  goes,  then  the 
construction  will  start  almost  immediately 
thereafter.  At  Fort  Severn— you  are  not  in- 
terested in  that,  I  guess,  as  it's  northeastern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  wouldn't  I  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  interested  in 
northeastern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  not  northeastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Reid:  It's  northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Fort  Severn? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Right,  that  is  the  most  north- 
erly community  in  Ontario  where  anybody 
lives  and  it  is  in  the  beautiful  riding  of 
Thunder  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry,  I  have  that 
in  my  list  here  as  northeastern  Ontario. 

Mr,  Stokes:  It  is  served  from  the  Timmins 
area  but  it  is  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  probably  the 
reason  why  I  have  it  on  that  list. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  should  be  in  the  Kenora 
area,  but  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
OPP  at  Timmins. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  Then  you 
will  be  happy  to  know  the  building  site  there 
has  already  been  selected  for  the  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Boy,  that  was  quite  a  task! 
That  must  have  been  a  difficult  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  about  Fort 
Albany?  That  is  east  of  where  you  are  up 
north  of  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  along  James  Bay. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  site  has  been 
selected  to  build  a  patrol  cabin  this  summer 
at  Attawapiskat.  The  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  provide  living  accommodation  for 
the  OPP  officers  in  that  area.  I  have  told  you 
about  these  others. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  about  Ignace  and  Pickle 
Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  see  Pickle  Lake 
and  Ignace  on  this  particular  list,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Stokes:  That's  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  where  the  problem  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that's 
the  only  area  that  bothers  you.  I  thought  you 
had  something  else  wrong.  I'll  see  if  I  can 
get  back  to  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Reid:  We  are  going  to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  will  find  out  what  really 
bothers  me. 

Mr.  Reid:  We  are  going  to  get  to  that  on 
the  next  vote,  the  next  page. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  that  Pickle  Lake  is  the 
No.  1  priority.  They  are  attempting  right 
now  to  get  a  module  or  trailer  unit  in  there 
as  a  temporary  accommodation  to  provide 
service  in  the  area;  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
more  permanent-type  accommodation,  prob- 
ably next  year. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  just  not  good  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  was  the  other 
one,  Ignace?  It's  the  same  thing  with  Ignace. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  right.  I  want  to  tell  you 
just  what  the  problem  is.  Now,  I  don't  know 
whether  the  commissioner  knows— I  am  surr 
you  don't  know— we  have  192  miles  of  high- 
way where  there  is  activity  right  along.  Your 
OPP  detachment  in  Ignace  is  understaffed, 
and  the  reason  they  can't  bring  it  up  to 
complement  is  because  of  lack  of  accom- 
modation in  Ignace;  and  my  colleague  can 
elaborate  on  that.  I  won't  say  another  word 
about  Ignace  except  that  they  can't  serve  my 
riding  because  there  isn't  accommodation 
there,  and  it  makes  sense  to  have  them  oper- 
ating out  of  Ignace.  I  don't  want  to  en- 
croach on  his  territory,  but  at  the  top  end, 
at  Savant  Lake,  you  used  to  have  service 
from  the  OPP  detachment  at  Armstrong  but 
the  only  way  they  could  get  over  there  was 
bv  CNR  train  when  it  ran.  The  crisis  was 
always  over  by  the  time  they  got  over  by 
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train,  so  they  relayed  the  responsibility  for 
Savant  Lake  to  Ignace  because  there  was 
road  access.  Now  the  OPP  uses  the  excuse 
they  haven't  accommodation  so  that  they  can 
bring  their  force  in  Ignace  up  to  complement. 
That's  the  Savant  Lake  problem;  it's  tied  in 
with  what  people  there  are  at  Ignace. 

At  the  top  end  you  used  to  have  a  corporal 
and  two  constables  based  at  Central  Patricia. 
Central  Patricia  and  Pickle  Lake  are  twin 
communities.  Ever  since  I  have  been  going 
into  that  area  you  have  had  one  corporal  and 
tw'o  constables  at  that  detachment.  That  com- 
munity has  grown'  by  1,000  people  in  the  last 
12  to  16  months.  You  have  still  got  your  one 
corporal  and  your  two  constables.  It's  going 
to  grow  by  another  600  to  700  vdthin  the 
next  year  when  Umex  mines  get  into  full 
operation.  So  there  you  have  a  community 
that  has  increased  in  population  from  about 
500  to  about  2,000  and  you  still  have  the 
same  complement. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  are  shooting  them 
up  into  the  far  north.  You  mentioned  they 
are  going  into  communities  like  Webiquie, 
Fort  Hope,  Lansdowne  House,  maybe  as  far 
as  Big  Trout,  and  some  of  them  up  to  Fort 
Severn,  You  have  expanded  their  area  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  you  haven't  increased  the 
complement.  The  OPP  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job  up  there,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  any 
small  group  of  people  can  do.  The  more 
people  you  get,  the  more  complaints  you  are 
going  to  get,  the  more  problems  you  are  go- 
ing to  get;  it's  just  unrealistic  to  expect  those 
people  to  cover  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  with  the  added  population  and 
inadequate  accommodation. 

Those  are  real  hot  spots.  If  you  want  people 
to  go  to  those  remote  communities  and  serve 
and  perform  yeoman  service,  you  have  to 
put  them  on  a  high  priority  list  and  make 
sure  they  get  the  kind  of  accommodation  you 
and  I  take  for  granted  and  other  police  forces 
and  law  enforcement  oflBcers  take  for  granted 
down  here  in  the  south.  It's  bad  enough  for 
them  to  have  to  go  away  up  there  and  suffer 
the  hardships  of  weather  and  distance;  work- 
ing, sometimes,  around  the  clock.  At  least  give 
them  a  decent  place  to  live  and  provide  suffi- 
cient accommodation  so  you  could  add  men 
and  bring  the  complement  up  so  they  are  not 
on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  I  think  that's  what 
breaks  down  the  morale  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  when  you  don't  have  adequate 
accommodation  and  adequate  staff  so  they 
can  do  a  proper  job. 

They  are  doing  a  wonderful  job  under  the 
conditions,  but  it's  just  impossible  to  expect 
them    to    operate    effectively    and    efficiently 


under  present  conditions.  I  think  whatever 
it  costs— $300,000  or  whatever  the  figure  is— 
you  should  allocate  it  and  get  on  with  the 
job  of  making  life  a  little  more  pleasant  for 
those  people.  They  are  doing  the  kind  of  job 
we  expect  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  4  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Fve  been  waiting  patiently,  and 
perhaps  it's  been  covered,  but  I  have  been 
through  this  with  various  people,  talking 
about  increasing  the  staff,  in  Ignace  par- 
ticularly. That's  the  item  I'm  particularly 
interested  in. 

Am  I,  and  my  colleague  who  just  spoke, 
correct  in  saying  the  problem  in  increasing 
the  complement  is  with  the  lack  of  housing 
in  Ignace;  or  is  it  just  a  lack  of  personnel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  understand  it  is  the 
lack  of  housing  primarily. 

Mr,  Reid:  Perhaps  you  could  prevail  upon 
your  colleagues  to  get  our  sewer  and  water 
system  moving  along  there.  Am  I  to  take 
from  that,  then,  that  once  we  have  adequate 
housing  you  will  increase  the  staff  at  Ignace? 

There  are  a  corporal  and  five  constables  at 
the  moment.  They  have  to  patrol  almost  to 
Dryden,  down  the  Trans-Canada  and  up  599. 
They  are  just  too  small  a  force  to  handle  that 
area,  particularly  if  there  are  any  kind  of 
accidents  or  criminal  problems  of  any  kind; 
not  even  taking  into  account  sickness  or 
vacations  or  anything  else.  Surely  the  matter 
is  critical  enough  that  some  way  can  be 
found  to  increase  the  staff  in  the  Ignace 
area.  Can  you  tell  us,  do  you  have  any  plans 
for  improving  the  situation  in  the  near  future? 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff 
at  Ignace  has  been  increased  twice  over  the 
past  12  months;  by  an  additional  constable 
each  of  those  times.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say 
the  primary  problem  is  lack  of  suitable 
accommodation,  but  also  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty at  times  in  securing  personnel  for  that 
particular  area  of  Ontario.  I  think  that  hous- 
ing is  the  primary  problem,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
members,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
special  group  at  Sioux  Lookout  to  provide 
special  protection.  We  move  them  in  by 
plane;  that  has  been  in  effect  since  some 
time  last  fall. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  is  where  the  problem  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  want  the  hon. 
members  to  think  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
protection. 
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Mr.  Reid:  No.  That's  primarily  for  the 
northern  Indian  reserves,  is  it  not? 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   You   and   I   and   our 

colleague  from  Thunder  Bay,'  are  ad  idem 
on  this  thing.  We  are  under  constraints,  as 
are  all  the  other  ministries,  but  the  re- 
quirement up  there  has  a  very  high  priority. 
There's  no  question  that  we  need  accom- 
modation up  there. 

My  predecessor  and  my  permanent  staff  in 
this  ministry,  made  a  very  good  case  to 
Management  Board  some  seven  to  10  days 
ago  which  resulted  in  the  approval  of  a 
$70,000  expenditure.  That  money  is  to  be 
allocated  for  those  types  of  accommodation 
projects  up  there  in  northwestern  Ontario; 
and  I  also  see  some  here  in  what  I  have 
shown  as  northeastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  4  carry? 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  deal  with  items 
3,  5,  6,  collectively;  and  I'm  not  certain 
whether  item  7  should  be  dealt  with  at  the 
same  time  or  not.  Perhaps  the  minister  could 
give  some  indication  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Should  item  7  be  dealt  with 
at  the  time  time  as  items  3,  5  and  6?  We'll 
deal  with  the  balance  of  the  vote  collectively. 

Mr.  Stokes:  On  the  stafiF  part,  I  realize 
you're  moving  farther  ahead  than  you  ever 
did  before  with  regard  to  assisting  the  far 
northern  reserves  to  maintain  law  and  order 
and  police  surveillance.  I'm  well  aware  of  the 
programme  that's  under  way  and  that  it's  a 
companion  to  the  kind  of  remarks  you  made 
earlier  about  providing  accommodation  for 
law  enforcement  oflRcers  going  into  remote 
reserves.  I'm  on  the  area  legal  aid  committee 
and  I  know  the  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  How  long  have  you 
been  on  it? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Oh,  about  three  years— since 
1971— and  I  know  the  problems  native  people 
in  the  far  north  have  in  understanding  the 
programmes  that  are  available  to  them. 

Every  so  often  a  native  person  will  get 
into  trouble.  He  really  doesn't  understand 
the  charge  and  doesn't  understand  the  law. 
An  arresting  oEBcer  will  go  in  and  say: 
"You  are  guilty  of  such  and  such."  It's 
accepted.  If  he  says  so,  it  must  be  true.  It 
never  occurs  to  them  that  they  have  the 
right  of  appeal,   that  they  have   a  right  to 


duty  counsel  and  they  have  the  right  to 
legal  advice  or  anything  like  this.  They  don't 
know  that  if  somebody  should  set  upon  them 
and  beat  them  up  they  may  have  some  re- 
course under  the  compensation  for  victims 
of  crime.  There  are  so  many  areas  of  our 
daily  lives,  including  justice,  that  they  know 
nothing  at  all  about. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  a  law 
enforcement  officer  came  to  you  or  me  and 
said:  "You  are  guilty  of  such  and  such," 
we'd  have  a  fair  idea  of  whether  or  not  he 
had  a  case  and  whether  or  not  we  would 
plead  guilty  and  take  our  knocks.  This  isn't 
the  case  with  a  lot  of  people.  When  I'm 
talking  about  a  lot  of  people,  I  suppose 
there  aren't  many  in  the  overall  scheme  of 
things,  with  a  population  of  eight  million. 
But  there  are  when  you  are  talking  in  terms 
of  people  who  live  in  tlie  far  north  of  the 
province.  I'm  talking  about  all  who  live  in 
the  north  end  of  Kenora  riding,  which  is 
represented  by  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Bemier),  the  north  end  of  Thun- 
der Bay  riding,  which  I  represent,  and  the 
north  end  of  Cochrane  North  riding  which 
is  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle). 

A  good  many  of  these  people  just  accept 
the  tact  that  if  a  law  enforcement  officer 
says  they  are  guilty,  that's  it,  that's  the  end 
of  the  line.  Tliey  plead  guilty  and  either 
pay  the  fine  or  spend  their  time  in  jail.  They 
haven't  learned  a  thing,  because  they  just 
don't  understand  the  laws.  They  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  laws  are. 

I'm  hoping,  as  a  result  of  your  new  interest 
in  the  nortli,  that  perhaps  the  kind  of  people 
you  are  sending  in  there  vidll  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  those  people. 
I  hope  they  wdll  not  just  go  in  there  and 
hit  somebody  over  the  head,  if  he's  misbe- 
having; or  say:  "We  think  we've  got  a  good 
case  against  you  for  misuse  of  alcohol  or  for 
hitting  somebody  over  the  head."  I  hope  they 
will  go  in  before  the  fact  and  spend  a  few 
days  there. 

The  only  time  the  OPP  responded  to  a 
problem  in  the  north  was  if  there  was  a 
drowning  and  they  had  to  call  in  an  OPP 
constable  and  some  divers  to  recover  the 
body;  or  if  somebody  beat  up  somebody  else 
they  would  go  up  and  bring  him  into  Sioux 
Lookout;  or  put  him  in  jail  until  court  day 
and  then  give  him  the  appropriate  fine  and 
send  him  back. 

Nobody  learned  anything  as  a  result  of 
this  exercise.  There  was  never  any  great 
understanding  of  our  laws.  That's  what's 
needed;   imderstanding. 
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It  you  are  just  going  to  send  somebody 
you  recruited  down  here,  from  Toronto  or 
Windsor  or  Ottawa,  and  say  to  'him:  "How 
would  you  like  to  go  into  law  enforcement 
in  northern  Ontario?"  He  would  say  "I've 
never  been  there,  it  should  be  kind  of  inter- 
esting;" and  up  they  go.  They  have  no  idea 
of  the  lifestyle  of  those  people;  the  kind  of 
understanding  that's  needed  and  the  kind  of 
communication  that's  needed  in  order  to  get 
along  well  with  those  people. 

Have  you  ever  read  "The  Judge  of  the 
Far  North,"  by  J.  H.   Sissons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   No,  but  I  know  who 

you  mean. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Spend  three  or  four  hours 
reading  that  book.  It  was  recommended  to 
me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  love  to  do 
that  tonight  and  will  undertake  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  perhaps  my  friends  across  the 
House  could  accommodate  me. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  I  hadn't  been  up  here 
talking  about  it  you'd  never  know  about  it 
and  where  you  could  read  about  these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  right  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes;  well  read  it.  It  will  be 
worth  your  while.  He  manifests  an  under- 
standing of  people  in  the  far  north  which 
even  I  didn't  have  a  grasp  of,  and  I'd  like 
to  think  that  I  know  native  people  fairly 
well  and  understand  them  and  have  their 
confidence.  He  calls  them  the  people  par 
excellence.  He  spent  half  his  time,  while  he 
was  a  judge  stationed  in  Yellowknife,  bat- 
tling the  bureaucracy  that  is  the  federal 
Ministry  of  Justice  in  Ottawa  and  battling 
the  bureaucracy  that  is  tlie  Ministry  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development; 
going  to  bat  for  native  people,  stressing 
there  were  many  things  you  and  I  accept 
as  a  matter  of  course,  which  are  completely 
foreign  and  alien  to  them  and  their  culture. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  understand  our 
native  people,  first  of  all  we've  got  to  be 
prepared  to  live  with  them  for  a  while,  to 
go  up  and  spend  some  time  with  them.  I 
don't  mean  just  go  in  as  a  result  of  a  call 
for  service,  spend  a  couple  of  hours  and 
get  out  so  you  can  get  back  down  to  Sioux 
Lookout  while  there  is  still  some  daylight 
left. 

Now  that  you  are  building  accommodation 
up  there,  you  will  be  able  to  send  your 
people    in— people    who    are    well    trained, 


people  who  are  understanding,  people  who 
are  wHlinig  to  communicate  and  to  explain 
our  laws  to  those  people  living  in  the  far 
north.  They  will  then  know  in  advance  what 
is  expected  and  what  is  required  of  them 
and  the  kind  of  behaviour  we  demand  of  our 
citizens  in  the  province. 

If  you  had  never  been  told,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  such  and  such  was  a  crime,  how  else 
would  you  know?  There  are  a  good  many 
things  in  the  statutes  of  this  Province  of 
Ontario  and  parts  of  the  Criminal  Code  that 
those  people  know  absolutely  nothing  about. 

Now  you  might  say  to  me  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  no  excuse.  Well,  perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  case  if  you  were 
dealing  with  people  like  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  or  myself.  There  are 
things  that  we  should  know,  I  suppose.  But 
when  you  apply  that  standard  to  somebody 
living  in  Fort  Severn,  which  you've  just  men- 
tioned, or  Attiwapiskat,  or  Kasaboniha,  a 
good  many  of  whom  have  never  been  south 
of  the  Albany  River,  when  you  tell  them  that 
ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse,  I  think 
you  are  being  grossly  unfair.  They  can't  read. 
They  can't  write.  They  have  never  been  ex- 
posed to  the  kind  of  education  that  you  and 
I  have,  and  yet  we  apply  the  same  laws. 
That  is  why  I  recommend  Judge  Sissons'  book 
to  you.  He  opened  more  doors  and  windows 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts  in  the  north  and 
kicked  out  of  a  cocked  hat  more  conventional 
wisdom  than  anybody  ever  shook  a  stick  at, 
and  did  it  rather  convincingly. 

I  suggest  to  you,  under  this  vote  in  staflF 
training,  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  the  kind  of  personnel  who  have  an 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  dealing 
with  people  in  the  far  north  who  very  seldom 
get  out  and  rub  shoulders  with  the  kind  of 
activities  and  the  kind  of  society  that  you 
and  I  live  in.  They  are  going  to  have  to  be 
prepared  to  spend  some  time,  probably  even 
learn  the  language  or  take  an  interpreter  in 
with  them,  and  very  methodically  explain 
what  is  acceptable  and  what  is  not  accept- 
able. You  are  going  to  have  to  explain  to  the 
northern  people  the  kind  of  services  that  are 
available  to  them  once  they  get  into  trouble. 
This  isn't  being  done. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  regional  director 
of  Legal  Aid,  and  he's  on  a  pretty  tight 
budget.  The  director  of  Legal  Aid  and  my- 
self would  like  to  go  and  spend  a  couple  of 
days  in  that  commimity,  just  explaining  to 
those  people  the  services  that  are  available 
to  you  and  me  as  a  matter  of  right.  If  we 
don't  have  the  financial  resources  to  hire  legal 
counsel,  we  have  a  basic  right  to  go  to  the 
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director  of  Legal  Aid  or  the  legal  aid  com- 
mittee and  say,  "I  would  like  a  certificate." 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  on  whose  behalf"  I  am  speak'ng 
now  don't  even  know  there  is  a  legal  aid 
plan  in  the  Province  cf  Ontario.  They  don't 
-•ven  know  that  there  is  compensation  under 
the  legislation  covering  some  kind  of  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  crime. 

I  am  wondering  how  serious  you  are  not 
only  in  providing  a  presence  in  the  far  north 
but  about  recruiting  and  training  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  the  people  you  are  going  to  send 
into  those  areas.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
It  is  going  to  take  a  very  special  kind  of 
person.  Some  of  the  things  they  will  see  up 
there  will  really  appal  them— things  they 
never  thought  went  on  in  the  Province  of 
Ont:irio  at  all.  I  hope  they  won't  overreact. 
I  hope  they  don't  just  start  swinging  and  ask 
quest'ons  afterwards. 

I  am  not  going  to  detail  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  differences  in  the  lifestyle  up  there. 
I  have  had  private  communications  with  you. 
I  think  I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  the 
kinds  of  problems  they  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  in  certain  communities  in  the  far  north. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  kind  of  constables 
you  are  going  to  recruit  for  that  special  serv- 
ice maybe  look  a  little  bit  deeper  and  say, 
"We  are  not  here  just  to  enforce  the  law. 
We  are  not  here  just  to  maintain  law  and 
order." 

What  you  should  be  doing  is  going  a  little 
bit  deeper  and  saying,  "What  are  the  social 
causes  of  a  certain  type  of  behaviour  that  we 
find  unacceptable?"  There  are  a  good  many 
reasons,  I  suppose,  for  different  kinds  of  be- 
haviour by  different  kinds  of  people  under 
certain  circumstances.  I  would  hope  that  as 
a  result  of  this  new  activity  you  speak  of  in 
the  far  north  maybe  we  can  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  social  problems  which  occa- 
sion and  result  in  this  unacceptable  behaviour. 

If  we  can  cut  it  off  at  the  pass,  maybe  we 
can  reverse  the  statistics.  I  am  sure  your 
people  who  are  advising  you  have  analysed 
the  statistics  by  which  our  first  citizens,  on 
a  percentage  basis,  far  outweigh  the  white 
population  in  terms  of  the  number  of  arrests 
and  the  number  of  days  spent  in  jail.  We 
have  to  be  concerned  about  these  statistics 
and  start  to  turn  them  around. 

I  am  not  suggesting  it's  an  easy  thing  at 
all  but  I  see  this  programme  as  the  kind  of 
vehicle  which  might  at  least  begin  to  turn 
those  statistics  around.  When  you  go  into 
some  of  those  communities  in  tlie  north  and 
you  see  90  per  cent  on  welfare  in  this  prov- 
ince  of  opportunity,    it  must  be  obvious  to 


you  and  your  colhagues  that  there's  some- 
thing wrong.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  the  people  in  the 
north  until  we  begin  to  solve  some  of  the 
social  problems  in  the  north.  I  see  this  as  one 
of  many  approaches  to  coming  to  griiDs  with 
that  kind  of  problem. 

I  hope  you  are  not  just  throwing  an  ad  in 
the  paper,  saying,  "X  number  of  constables 
for  service  in  the  far  north  where  the  fishing 
is  good."  You  have  some  nice  airplane  trips 
up  into  the  north.  Everybody  goes  up  there 
with  star-filled  eyes  and  says,  "It's  a  brand 
new  experience."  I  will  tell  you  it  will  be  a 
brand  new  experience  for  them  but  if  it  is 
not  done  properly  not  only  is  it  money 
wasted  but  it  won't  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

We  have  to  get  a  special  kind  of  person; 
somebody  who  is  understanding,  who  is  pa- 
fent,  who  is  able  to  communicate,  who  is 
able  to  be  sympathetic,  who  is  going  to  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  come  to  the 
defence  of  those  people  when  they  think 
they  should  be  defended.  That  takes  a  special 
kind  of  person.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
assurance  of  this  minister  that  at  least  he 
imderstands  what  I  am  trying  to  say  and 
hopefully  in  the  process  he  will  begin  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  wish  to 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  has,  up  to 
about  two  years  ago,  been  seized  with  the 
responsibility  of  really  enforcing  justice,  and 
really  was  an  agency— and  I'm  talking  now 
in  the  police  sense,  not  in  terms  of  public 
safety  with  the  fire  marshal  and  coroner's 
office  and  so  on,  I'm  talking  vdth  relation  to 
the  police  function— indeed  carrying  out  its 
very  area  of  statutory  responsibility,  policing 
Ontario.  My  remarks  here  are  pertaining  to 
the  north,  the  part  that  you  and  I  have  been 
talking  about. 

Because  of  the  many  problems,  some  of 
which  have  been  touched  on  ever  so  liphdy 
by  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay— and  I'm 
sure  he  could  delve  deeper  if  he  chose  to  do 
so— it  seemed  that  the  only  agency  that  had 
a  presence  up  there  was,  in  fact,  the  police 
and  certain  other  ministries  of  various  levels 
of  government.  But  the  police  had  a  presence 
there  all  the  time. 

I  think  what  you're  really  saying  is  that 
there  has  been  an  inability  in  the  past  to 
communicate.  Really,  the  whole  problem  is 
one  of  communicating;  communicating  the 
white  man's  laws  and  requirements  to  the 
native  people,  and  in  turn,  their  ability  to 
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communicate  some  of  their  problems  to  the 
white  man.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  in  particular,  having  re- 
cognized the  problems,  and  after  instructing 
some  consultants  to  conduct  a  study  in  that 
area  two  years  ago,  have  come  up  with  a 
programme  which  last  year  attracted  some  50 
applicants— only  27  were  accepted  at  Lake- 
head  University  for  specialized  training  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
member  has  touched  on. 

The  curriculmn  included  lectures  on  the 
social  sciences,  the  psychology  and  philosophy 
of  tbe  Indian  culture,  as  well  as  subjects  re- 
lated to  the  application  of  the  criminal  law 
and  statutes.  That's  fine.  That's  a  start.  It 
certainly  is  not  enough  and  we  recognize 
that. 

In  April,  1974,  there  was  a  co-ordinator  of 
Indian  reserve  policing  appointed,  his  re- 
sponsibility being  to  maintain  liaison  among 
general  headquarters,  also  reserve  oflRcials, 
superintendents,  grand  councils,  government 
agencies  and  other  organizations  dealing  with 
native  policing.  Eight  of  these  special  con- 
stables have  taken  recruit  training  in  the 
"A"  part  of  the  course  dovra  at  Aylmer. 
Three  of  the  newly  appointed  special  con- 
stables have  attended  a  three-week  orienta- 
tion course  at  the  OPP  training  and  develop- 
ment centre— pardon  me,  the  first  group  took 
recruit  training  at  the  Ontario  Police  College, 
and  four  have  taken  part  "A"  only.  I  guess 
eight  took  "A"  and  "B",  the  two  parts.  I  don't 
want  to  be  misleading  on  that. 

Three  of  the  newly  appointed  special  con- 
stables have  attended  a  three-week  orienta- 
tion course  at  the  OPP  training  and  develop- 
ment centre.  The  director  of  the  centre  is 
endeavouring  to  have  two  or  three  of  these 
constables  attend  future  orientation  courses 
if  they  have  not  taken  parts  "A"  or  "B"  at 
the  Ontario  Police  College.  By  the  way,  they 
work  themselves  up  into  the  same  pay  scale, 
after  certain  levels  of  training  have  been 
completed,  as  a  regular  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  ofiicer. 

Also,  there's  the  situation  dealing  with  the 
band  constables  per  se.  The  federal-provincial 
programme,  which  I  think  this  year  con- 
templates the  utilization  of  some  100  indi- 
viduals, is  funded  60  per  cent  by  the  federal 
government  and  40  per  cent  by  this  prov- 
ince. They  will  work  in  the  various  areas. 
They  are  native  peoples  and  they  will  hope- 
fully maintain  some  form  of  liaison  between 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian  people.  At 
present  there  are  39  of  them,  on  25  of  the 
lOO-odd  reserves  within  the  province. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Can  we  get  a  list  of  those? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  have  a  list  here 
but  we  can  provide  you  with  a  list.  We  hope 
to  amplify  this  very  shortly. 

There  are  detachment  co-ordinators  in 
addition.  The  commander  of  the  detachment 
is  located  near  an  Indian  reserve  and  visits 
on  a  systematic  basis.  On  those  visits  he 
meets  with  the  chief,  members  of  the  council 
and  constables  stationed  there  to  discuss  any 
problems  they  might  have.  On  larger  detach- 
ments this  is  invariably  the  responsibility  of 
the  corporal.  His  responsibilities  are  to  assist 
supervisory  personnel  establish  and  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  the  native  people  and 
the  native  police  in  that  area,  to  ensure  that 
native  leaders  are  advised  by  field  super- 
visory personnel  of  our  policing  responsibil- 
ities. 

They  are  encouraged  and  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing their  own  constabulary,  and  adhere 
to  proper  procedure  in  so  doing.  They  assist 
field  supervisory  personnel  in  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  band  or  reserve  constables. 
They  ensure  that  current  reserve  policing 
policies  are  known  to  those  involved  in  re- 
serve policing— that  is  a  very  important  thing. 
It  is  die  nub  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
here— communicating.  They  monitor  various 
approaches  to  policing  of  reserves  so  evalua- 
tions and  recommendations  can  be  made. 

il  think  there  are  two  senior  OPP  super- 
intendents seconded  from  the  OPP  to  the 
ministry,  one  is  seized  with  the  very  essence 
of  his  responsibility  to  really  deal  with  native 
people's  problems.  I  have  met  that  individual, 
I  think,  on  two  occasions,  one  at  policy  field 
and  one  under  other  circumstances,  to  dis- 
cuss matters  pertaining  to  the  native  people's 
problems. 

What  I  am  trying  to  demonstrate  to  the 
hon.  member,  I  hope,  is  that  the  OPP  in 
particular  has  had  to  expand  its  role  from 
policing,  as  we  know  it  in  southern  Ontario, 
into  those  other  areas  of  communicating  as  a 
diplomatic  corps  or  an  educational  unit  in 
dealing  with  these  people  up  there. 

I  have  only  been  up  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
area  once  in  my  life  and  I  must  confess  I 
certainly  was  astounded.  I  knew  these  things 
existed  but  you  have  to  look  at  them.  I  was 
astoimded  to  run  into  fairly  young  people 
who  spoke  absolutely  no  English  or  French, 
but  Cree.  I  know  these  things  existed  but 
you  have  to  see  it  to  appreciate  it.  The  cul- 
ture and  the  background  of  these  people  is 
something  I,  as  an  individual,  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  exposed  to. 

I  have  read  excerpts  from  the  book  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Sissons.  I  remember  two  or 
three    incidents   in   the   abridgement   that    I 
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read  dealing  particularly  with  Eskimo  people. 
But  I  will  read  the  book. 

I  think  the  OPP,  in  recognizing  its  area  of 
responsibility,  has  expanded:  I  am  not  for  a 
minute  suggesting  it  has  gone  anywhere  near 
as  far  as  it  intends  to  go.  But  we  must  creep 
before  we  walk  and  we  are  proceeding  in 
these  matters.  I  have  personally  discussed  in- 
dividual problems  pertaining  to  a  particular 
treaty.  I  have  discussed  those  with  members 
of  that  band  council;  as  the  minister  I  have 
discussed  these  matters  with  the  Treaty  No.  3 
group  two  weeks  ago  in  Thunder  Bay. 

With  that  same  group  I  arranged  for 
senior  law  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  go  up  and  meet  with  the 
band  council  or  representatives  of  that  coun- 
cil and  their  legal  counsel  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain matters  of  common  interest.  I  don't  think 
the  role  of  communicating  is  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  the  Solicitor  General's  ministry.  I 
think  the  Attorney  General  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities as  do  all  the  other  ministers 
whose  areas  of  responsibility  deal  with  the 
native  people. 

I  just  give  you  the  background,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  the  interest  of  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay.  I  hope  this  programme  ex- 
pands and  is  successful  for  if  it  expands  and 
is  not  successful,  we  really  have  done  nothing 
but  spin  our  wheels. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  want  to  prolong  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  want  to  highlight  how 
important  it  is  that  this  programme  does  not 
fail.  I  visited  a  community  seven  weeks  ago 
and  I  was  made  aware  of  a  series  of  events 
and  it  started  out  something  Uke  this. 

A  fellow  is  driving  along  on  his  snow- 
mobile. He  stops  the  snowmobile  sees  an 
elderly  lady,  walks  up  to  her  and  punches  her 
in  the  face.  He  knocks  her  down  in  the  snow, 
jumps  on  his  snoviTnobile  and  away  he  goes. 
When  the  relatives  of  the  victim  get  to  near 
about  it,  they  go  over  to  the  fellow's  house 
and  they  proceed  to  take  out  their  vengeance. 
They  do  this  by  trying  to  get  at  him;  he 
barricades  himself  in  his  home.  They  proceed 
to  break  the  doors  and  the  wandows  and  make 
a  real  shambles  of  his  house  in  retaliation 
for  this. 

A  couple  of  days  go  by.  The  culprit  in  the 
whole  piece  decides  he  is  going  to  retaliate. 
He  goes  over  to  friends  of  the  victim  and 
does  the  same  thing— smashes  the  doors  and 
the  windows  in  a  row  of  brand  new  homes. 
They  meet  the  snowmobiler  again  and  the 
snowmobiler  catches  somebody  in  a  state  of 
inebriation,  knocks  him  down,  puts  the  boots 
to  him,  kicks  him  in  the  face,  kicks  his  ribs 


and  has  his  vengeance.  A  couple  of  days 
later  they  retaliate  again  and  the  result  of  it 
is  they  bum  a  house  down. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  play  rough. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Your  law  enforcement  officers 
finally  got  there,  took  him  out  and  he  stood 
trial.  I  understand  he  was  fined  $75.  I'll  bet 
you  there  was  $50,000  worth  of  damage  and 
his  fine  was  $75. 

That's  bad  enough  but  the  thing  really 
worries  me.  I  took  the  trouble  to  make  some 
inquiries  in  the  community  about  how  this 
was  affecting  the  youth.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
speak  to  the  school  teachers  and  they  say 
that  the  little  six-  and  seven-year-olds,  during 
the  course  of  their  play,  re-enact  what  they 
see  their  elders  do  in  real  life  in  the  com- 
munity. 

When  all  this  violence  is  going  on  in  the 
community,  the  women  stand  back  and  they 
are  very  fearful  of  what  the  consequences 
might  be  while  the  men  go  around  staggering 
drunk,  kicking,  hitting  and  breaking  down 
homes.  This  is  what  the  little  boys  at  school 
do  at  play;  they  go  through  all  the  motions 
that  their' older  counterparts  engage  in.  They 
think  it's  normal  behaviour.  TTie  little  girls 
stand  by  and  hope  they  won't  get  involved, 
that  somebody  won't  take  a  swing  at  them. 
This  is  what  the  kids  do  at  play.  They  think 
it's  normal  behaviour. 

If  we  do  anything  at  all  with  this  pro- 
gramme you  speak  of  we  have  to  get  these 
well-trained,  articulate  people— willing  to  com- 
municate, able  to  communicate— into  the 
schools  up  there  to  tell  those  kids  what  the 
laws  of  the  province  are,  that  you  just  don't 
come  up  and  hit  somebody  for  no  reason 
at  all,  and  that  it  is  unacceptable  behaviour 
to  be  burning  houses  down.  The  kids  think 
it's  normal  behaviour. 

That  is  the  challenge  I  throw  out  to  you. 
I  could  relate  many  others,  but  I  don't  want 
to  take  the  time.  I  think  you  know  what 
I  mean;  I  think  you  know  how  serious  the 
problem  is.  Just  don't  fumble  the  ball. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  mem- 
bers wishing  to  speak  in  this  vote,  items  3, 
5,  6  or  7? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  have  a 
few  brief  comments  with  respect  to  the 
OPP  procedures  insofar  as  dealing  with  new 
applications  are  concerned.  I  don't  get  a  lot 
of  applications  from  my  area  but  I've  had  a 
few  people  who  have  applied  to  get  into  the 
OPP  in  recent  weeks.  On  each  occasion  they 
have    received    a    form    letter    saying    they 
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haven't  passed  the  initial  testing  and  that  any 
future  consideration  for  the  force  is  not  open 
to  them. 

There  are  two  matters  with  which  I  want 
to  deal  in  this  connection.  The  first  one  has 
to  do  with  the  actual  tests  that  are  em- 
ployed. As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  general 
psychological  aptitude  test  that  is  provided. 
The  other  part  of  the  testing  that  is  done  is 
to  get  the  applicant  to  write  an  essay.  If 
they  can't  write  an  essay,  then  presumably 
they  can't  join  the  OPP.  In  my  view,  that's 
a  rather  amateurish  way  of  deciding  who 
should  get  into  the  force  and  who  shouldn't. 

I  know  that  is  only  one  phase  of  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  have  to  be  better 
methods  employed  than  simply  asking  an 
applicant  to  write  an  essay.  In  the  cases 
with  which  I  have  dealt  in  recent  weeks,  on 
all  occasions  they  failed  the  essay  part, 
although  I  understand  they  weren't  rated 
very  highly  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tests 
either. 

I  ask  the  minister,  and  perhaps  through  the 
minister  to  the  commissioner,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  procedures  employed  in  testing  new 
applicants.  While  it  is  awfully  nice  for  the 
applicant  to  be  able  to  write  good  English 
and  to  express  himself  in  writing  in  a  very 
efficient  manner,  I  don't  think  it's  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  become  a  good  police 
ofiicer.  The  minister  may  have  a  different 
\  iew,  I  don't  know. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  raise  with  the 
minister  is  this  business  of  saying  in  the 
letter,  "You  have  failed  and  no  further  con- 
sideration will  ever  be  given  to  your  ap- 
plication." In  other  words,  the  door  is  closed 
—period.  In  my  view,  that  is  very  poor 
public  relations  and  certainly  from  the  min- 
ister's point  of  view,  it  is  poor  politics. 

I  would  think  that  in  some  of  these  cases, 
particularly  where  you  get  a  young  person 
coming  out  of  high  school  and  applying  for 
the  OPP,  it  could  very  well  be  that  they 
are  some  of  those  people  we  call  "late 
bloomers."  He  may  not  be  very  proficient  in 
English  or  in  expressing  himself  in  writing, 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  a  result  of  his  own 
efforts  and  after  a  few  years  in  terms  of 
maturing,  he  picks  himself  off  the  floor  and 
he  becomes  quite  good  at  it.  Under  the 
conditions  set  out  now,  apparently  he  has  no 
further  opportunity  to  apply  to  the  OPP. 
I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  no  standard 
type  of  letter  is  sent  to  an  individual  who  is 
unsuccessful   in   his    application. 


Mr.  Gaunt:  Did  it  just  happen  that  all  three 
letters  were  the  same?  Was  that  accidental? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Was  it  a  coincidence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know  why  they 
would  all  be  the  same,  unless  the  condition 
was  generally  the  same  that  led  to  the  failure 
of  each  of  the  three  individuals.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  myself  I  want  to  make 
this  clear.  There  are  two  types  of  situations 
where  a  person  will  be  rejected— for  physical 
reasons  and/or  for,  let's  say,  educational 
reasons.  That  is,  they  didn't  do  very  well  on 
the  tests   to  which  they  were  subjected. 

If  the  psychologist  thought  in  assessing  his 
psychological  tests  or  intelligence  tests,  that 
perhaps  by  returning  to  school  for  a  period  of 
six  months  or  a  year  the  applicant  could  up- 
grade himself,  then  that  would  be  one  type 
of  a  response  that  would  go  to  that  type  of 
individual.  Or  if  the  medical  officer  in  examin- 
ing somebody  found  a  physical  impairment 
that  could  be  corrected  by  some  kind  of 
exercise  or  therapy,  that  would  be  that  type 
of  response. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  one  of  those 
or  both  couldn't  be  corrected  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  at  the  Ontario  Provincial 
police,  they  would  get  a  third  type  of  letter 
—to  apply  back  after  a  period  of  12  months. 

The  physical  requirements  are  such  that 
they  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35. 
They  have  to  meet  certain  physical  standards 
—pardon  me,  I  am  advised  now  that  the 
lower  limit  is  18— and  they  must  have  grade 
12  or  the  equivalent.  Psychological  testing  to 
screen  applicants  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
departmental  process.  Four  tests  are  admin- 
istered by  the  field  personnel.  There  is  a 
mental  ability  or  IQ  test— it's  the  Minnesota 
Multi-phasic  Personality  Inventory.  There  is 
a  \vritten  communicative  skills  test,  scored  by 
trained  personnel  in  career  management 
branch  and  clinically  assessed  by  the  psy- 
chologist. I  am  advised  that  the  upper  limit 
insofar  as  age  is  concerned  is  not  restricted 
now  to  35.  There  is  no  upper  limit  now. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  when  I  was  being 
briefed  on  this,  that  there  are  now  34  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  who 
possess  university  degrees.  In  fact,  once  the 
applicant  is  accepted,  as  a  result  of  a  certain 
recommendation  made  by  a  professor,  it  is 
possible  under  certain  conditions  for  the 
OPP  officer  to  embark  upon  and  complete 
university  in  connection  with  his  police 
career.  There  are  eight  attending  full-time 
university  courses  or  community  college 
courses  right  at  this  moment.  They  are  en- 
couraged,   once   they   are   on   the   course,   to 
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attend  courses  at  community  colleges  or  uni- 
versities that  are  taught  part-time  or  in  the 
evening. 

I  have  had  to  touch  on  this  over  the  past 
few  days.  I  have  been  personally  involved 
in  a  community  college  programme  vv^hioh 
was  attended— turning  my  mind  back  three  or 
four  years,  I  think  there  were  35  or  40  offi- 
cers attending  a  law  enforcement  course  at 
that  time  on  an  evening  basis.  The  colleges 
are  quite  adaptable  in  terms  of  teaching 
some  of  the  courses  in  the  afternoon,  some 
in  the  evenings,  to  accommodate  those  who 
are  working  on  shifts  and  might  not  be 
available  for  both  of  those  periods. 

There  is  no  form  letter.  I  can  give  no  ex- 
planation for  the  three  the  hon.  member 
touches  on,  other  than  to  indicate,  if  they 
came  from  the  same  writer,  there  might  be 
a  certain  inflexibility  in  our  wording  and 
writing— perhaps  the  member  has  some  kind 
of  opening  he  always  uses  in  replying  to  let- 
ters from  his  constituents— "I  am  simply  de- 
lighted to  have  heard  from  you  concerning 
your  application  for  so  and  so"— you  know. 
It  may  be  something  of  that  nature  but  there 
is  no  form  letter.  I  don't  pull  out  the  reject 
letter  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Smith.  They  just 
don't  exist. 

They  try  to  be  as  diplomatic  as  possible, 
but  I  think  we  must  be  able  to  distinguish. 
There  are  those  situations  where  the  appli- 
cant has  a  condition,  be  it  physical  or  some- 
thing else,  that  can  be  corrected,  which  will 
put  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  those  applicants  who,  be- 
cause of  their  deteriorated  physical  condition 
or  just  inferior  scoring  on  the  psychological 
and  intelligence  side  of  the  thing,  just  can't 
be  considered  under  any  circumstances.  So 
we  have  got  the  two  kinds  of  situations. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  don't  want  to  prolong  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  really  made  me 
wonder  was  that  one  of  the  applicants  was 
a  person  who  was  involved  with  a  municipal 
police  force  and  had  been  for  some  seven, 
eight  years,  as  I  recall— I  am  working  from 
memory— but  he  had  been  there  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

I  had  occasion  to  take  a  look  at  his  work- 
sheets in  comparing  them  with  other  people 
on  that  force,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  performer  on  that  force.  But 
he  just  simply  was  right  out  of  the  ball  park 
when  it  came  to  the  OPP.  He  didn't  get  by 
the  first  station.  It  triggered  some  concerns 
in  my  mind  because  I  thought  he  really 
couldn't  be  that  bad,  otherwise  he  wouldn't 


be  doing  the  kind  of  job  he's  doing  in  the 
municipal  force. 

I  understand  there  are  other  factors  that 
perhaps  come  into  play,  too,  such  as  supply 
and  demand.  If  you  have  got  a  heavy  volume 
of  applicants,  you  can  afford  to  get  a  litde 
picky  and  choosy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
Is  a  scarcity  of  applicants,  then  you  have  got 
to  make  that  judgement  accordingly— and  I 
appreciate  that. 

But  jt  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  there  must  be  just  a  little  difficult)- 
there  with  the  kind  of  test  in  assessing  the 
qualities  that  you  need  and  desire  in  a  good 
policeman.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  tests 
being  employed  now  pick  up  those  qualities 
that   make   a   good  policeman. 

It  is  the  very  same  thing  as  a  person  who 
is  going  through  for  a  medical  doctor.  The>' 
take  a  look  at  the  report  card  and  say:  "Oh, 
yes,  92  per  cent.  You  are  fine;  you  go  on 
through."  And  somebody  else  with  67  per 
cent,  in  a  good  many  cases— not  all— would 
make  a  better  doctor  than  the  chap  with 
92  per  cent.  I  have  had  doctors  tell  me  that. 

I  just  question  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
tests  which  these  new  applicants  undergo 
in  picking  out  the  qualities  that  would  be 
applicable  and  certainly  desired  in  a  good 
policeman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  realize  the  hour,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  would  just  say  this  to  the 
member:  If  you  would  like  to  discuss  that 
one  particular  person  with  me  privately,  as 
opposed  to  discussing  it  here  in'  the  House, 
I'd  be  glad  to  take  it  up  with  you.  There 
are  instances  vi^here  someone  serving  on  a 
municipal  force,  because  of  perhaps  his  per- 
formance or  something  during  his  service 
with  the  municipal  force,  could  preclude 
him  from  service  on  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police.  He  may  have  been  tolerated  on  a 
smaller  force,  and  that  may  well  be  the 
reason— but  it's  speculation  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  reached 
that  hour  which  is  the  private  members' 
hour. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Might  I  check  with  the 
hon.  members  to  see  if  there  are  more 
speakers  on  this  particular  vote? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  the  committee 
rise  and   report. 

Motion   agreed  to. 
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The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION  No.  5 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Private  member's  no- 
tice of  motion  No.  5,  Mr.  Drea. 

Resolution:  That  this  House  request 
that  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  dedicate  Hig'hway  400 
as  Frost  Highway  in  memory  of  the  late 
hon.  Leslie  Miscampbell  Frost,  PC,  CC, 
CD.  OC,  LLD,  DCL. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  member 
for  Peel  South  (Mr.  Kennedy),  resolution 
No.   5  standing  in   my   name. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Drea,  seconded  by  the 
member  for  Peel  South,  moves  resolution 
No.  5. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  this  reso- 
lution out  of  a  sense  of  social  history  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario  rather  than  out  of 
partisan  political  considerations.  For  too 
long  in  this  province,  d'espite  our  distinguish- 
ed history,  we  have  ignored  the  people,  par- 
ticularly those  active  as  political  leaders  at 
the  provincial  level,  who  have  helped  build 
this  province  to  the  particular  state  where 
it  is  today. 

I  realize  that  from  time  to  time  the  govern- 
ment dedicates  a  park,  or  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  this  government,  honours  some  of 
our  past  Premiers  with  their  names  on  gov- 
ernment buildings.  I  don't  think  you  can 
maintain  a  society  that  has  no  appreciation 
of  the  past— and  an  appreciation  of  the  past 
is  necessary  if  you  are  to  consider  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  .  .  .  until  it  begins  to 
recognize  some  of  the  social  history  of  its 
own'  particular  past. 

One  of  the  difficulties  perhaps  is  the  fact 
this  province  was  not  developed  by  the 
gun  or  by  the  military.  It  was  not  developed, 
as  were  other  jurisdictions,  in  the  coiu-se  of 
a  battle  or  two,  or  the  course  of  a  prolonged 
campaign.  Rather,  this  province  was  built 
by  the  plough,  the  road,  and  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  who  came  here 
looking  for  the  opportunity  to  develop  them- 
selves,   and   their   families    to    the   fullest   of 


their  ability.  Perhaps  it  has  been  inevitable 
that  we  would  forgo  the  recognition  of  those 
vi'ho  came  here  for  opportunity,  to  fulfil  that 
dream. 

I  would  like  to  state  the  reason  I  have 
singled  out  Highway  400,  in  what  I  would) 
hope  would  become  a  continuing  project  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications to  put  some  of  our  ihistory  into 
our  roads.  That  particular  highway  in  terms 
of  length  certainly  is  short,  and  in  terms 
of  age,  I  suppose,  it  is  one  of  the  youngest 
major  highways  or  thoroughfares  in  the 
world. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  that  highway, 
more  than  anything  else,  symbolizes  the  one 
thing  that  history  will  record  as  the  legacy  of 
Mr.  Frost  to  this  province.  I  refer  to  his  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  future  of  Ontario  to  go 
onwards  and  upwards,  his  faith  that  this 
could  be  the  land  of  prosperity,  and  his  faith 
in  the  future  that  the  north— although  cer- 
tainly the  north  as  he  knew  it  then  is  very 
far  removed  from  the  north  as  we  know  it 
now— could  be  developed.  He  believed  the 
north  could  lead  to  more  prosperity,  more 
jobs,  more  economic  opportunity,  more  so- 
cial benefits,  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  but  for  the  children  who  are  yet  to 
come,  and  those  who,  by  choice,  come  from 
overseas  to  make  Ontario  their  home. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Frost  was  a  builder.  He 
may  have  been  a  political  leader,  one  who 
represented  this  province  as  its  Premier  for 
12  years,  but  above  all,  he  was  building  for 
that  future. 

In  fact,  as  a  builder,  he  is  the  man  really 
who  is  responsible  for  most  of  southern 
Ontario  being  able  to  call  its  main  cities 
world  ports.  If  it  weren't  for  him  and  the 
ultimatums  he  laid  down  to  the  United 
States,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would  not 
have  been  developed  at  the  particular  time. 

I  think  in  terms  of  nation  building  or 
province  building  that  was  a  remarkable 
achievement.  If  the  members  recall,  the  man 
who  was  President  of  the  United  States 
longer  than  anyone  else  in  history,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  tried  throughout  his  four  terms 
as  president  to  get  the  St.  La\vrence  Sea- 
way built.  His  successor,  Mr.  Truman,  tried 
to  have  it  built  but  it  was  always  blocked. 
I  think  it  is  of  considerable  significance 
that  when  Mr.  Frost  said  Ontario  would 
join  together  with  New  York  State  and  the 
two  of  them  would  build  it,  only  then  did 
the  United  States  government  become  for- 
mally involved  in  the   Seaway. 

Of  course,  with  the  Seaway  came  the  St. 
Lawrence    power    development    which    to    a 
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large  degree  has  enabled  Ontario  to  attract 
and  to  keep  new  industry;  to  avoid  the 
brown-outs  and  black-outs- 
Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Hamilton  East):  How 
about  the  Spanish  River  the  KVP  built? 
Tell  us  about  that  one. 

Mr.  Drea:  —which  have  become  part  of 
industrial  developments  elsewhere.  He  built 
hospitals,  roads,  schools  and  institutions 
across  this  province.  He  is  the  father  of 
nuclear  power— Canadian  nuclear  power— he 
is  the  man  who  more  than  anyone  else  ar- 
ranged for  the  natural  gas  pipeline  to  bring 
the  great  resources  of  the  west  to  the  Ontario 
industrial  and  consumer  market  rather  than 
being  diverted  to  the  United  States  as  was 
the  popular  pattern  then. 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Frost,  at  the  peak  of 
his  political  popularity  and  power,  that  every 
strip  of  highway  he  built  or  modernized  was 
yet  another  attraction  for  new  industrv,  more 
joljs,  more  prosperity,  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  all  of  the  other  things  which 
today  are  taken  for  granted.  Toronto  itself 
and  the  boroughs  owe  their  own  world-wide 
reputation  to  his  very  courageous  decision 
in  the  mid-1950s— before  anybody  else  in  any 
jurisdiction  considered  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment—that the  old  city  government  simply 
would  not  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fifties, 
sixties  and  seventies,  and  the  metropohtan 
form  of  government  and  now  the  regional 
form  of  government  were  essential  if  the 
older  core  areas  were  not  to  become  dilapi- 
dated and  almost  deserted  as  they  are  in 
places  which  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  his  leadership. 

He  recognized  that.  He  brought  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  bill.  Now  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  the  emy  of  the  world,  in  terms 
-^f  government  stability,  government  financ- 
ing, the  standard  of  living,  the  fact  that 
dowmtown  Toronto  is  not  a  blighted  core 
area  and  that  the  suburbs  haven't  milked 
the  city  and  vice  versa. 

He  was  indeed  a  builder.  I  think  it  is 
very  sxTnbolic  that  Highway  400— which,  in- 
cidentally, Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  be 
pleased  to  know  was  known  as  the  Huronia 
Road  for  a  few  brief  hours  until  unfortun- 
ately the  people  who  preferred  the  new 
designation  of  400  as  the  first  sign  of  the 
number  of  superhighways  which  were  going 
to  be  built,  and  still  are  being  built  across 
this  province,  had  their  way. 

>At  that  particular  time,  as  he  did  through- 
out his  political  career  and  down  to  the 
time  that  he  died,  Mr.  Frost  did  recognize 
the    aspirations    of    the    people    of    Ontario. 


We  were  surrounded,  particularly  to  the 
north,  with  boundless  resources,  and  we  had 
the  limitless  resource  of  our  people  who 
have  transformed  this  from  a  wilderness  into 
a  land  of  farms,  into  a  land  where  the 
natural  resources  were  harvested.  He  had 
great  faith  in  the  people  and  their  aspira- 
tions and  he  knew  the  time  had  come  to 
open  up  a  rapid  link.  At  that  time,  Highway 
400  was  the  gateway  to  central  Ontario.  Of 
course,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
Highway  400  is  now  the  gateway  to  north- 
ern Ontario  and  a  great  many  changes  have 
taken   place. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  reasons  those  things 
have  taken  place  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Frost 
did  have  such  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
province.  He  knew  that  we  would  not  only 
be  able  to  afford  such  a  highway  but  that  it 
would  pay  dividends  in  terms  of  the  indus- 
trial expansion  along  it  and  of  openina;  up 
great  part  of  the  interior  of  this  province  t 
the  tourist  industry. 

Because  of  our  crowded  urban  settings,  oi 
the  fact  that  many  now  prefer  to  live  in 
highrises,  people  did  want  to  be  part  of  the 
great  Ontario  that  lies  beyond  the  cities.  1 
think  his  foresight,  his  resolution,  his  deter- 
mination, and  above  all  his  faith  in  our 
future,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
history  of  this  province  and  should  be  recoi' 
nized. 

It's  very  interesting  that  despite  the  rcitu 
tance  of  the  province  to  designate  any  ol 
our  main  highways  in  honour  of  the  builders 
of  this  province,  most  municipalities  do. 
This  is  perhaps  because  municipab'ties  are  a 
bit  closer  to  the  people.  I  think  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  they  ha\e  chosen  the  highway  as 
the  symbol  of  those  who  have  built,  those 
who  have  developed,  and  those  ^^'ho  have 
encouraged  the  orderly  stable  development 
of  our  urban  areas.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
significant  that  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  the 
first  founder  and  the  first  director  of  the 
metropolitan  form  of  government  is  honoured 
by  his  name  upon  the  main  thoroughfare 
coming  in  from  the  west. 

It's  not  a  question,  really,  of  putting  soiin 
one's  name  on  a  highway,  the  inferen 
being  that  this  is  some  kind  of  a  reward  m 
public  acclaim  for  someon?  who  had  done 
little  more  than  his  duty— after  all,  most  of 
the  people  after  whom  hi'^hways  are  name  ' 
whether  they  are  in  this  jurisdiction  or  others, 
are  people  who  were  elected  to  office  to  do 
a  job  and  they  did  it.  I  think  there  was  a 
feeling  that  perhaps  we  shouldn't  emulal' 
some  of  the  gross  mistakes  of  the  last  centur> 
when    statues   by   the    droves,   or   streets   or 
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buildings  or  what  have  you,  were  erected  and 
named  after  popular  politicians  of  the  day. 

But  I  think  in  this  case,  if  we  are  going  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  difficulties  of  making 
our  young  people,  in  particular,  recognize 
the  achievements  of  the  past  rather  than 
take  them  for  granted,  this  would  be  a  fitting 
way  to  begin. 

I  say  that  because  we  are  somewhat 
trapped  in  this  province  in  terms  of  com- 
munity history  or  social  history  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  We  are  trapped  in  the 
north-south  communications  line  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  because 
of  their  dominance  in  the  communications 
industry,  far  too  many  of  our  children  are 
aware  of  the  achievements  of  Americans. 
They  are  far  too  aware  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  the  schools,  and  because  our 
history  is  not  a  military  one  and  not  covered 
with  campaigns  of  glory  but  rather  with 
steady  progress,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
contributions  of  the  builders  of  this  province 
are  not  recognized  in  a  way  that  will  sym- 
bolize the  real  impact  of  their  tenure. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  honour  the 
vision,  the  achievements  and  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Frost,  than  to  designate  this  highway 
under  his  name.  I  suggest  this  highway  be- 
cause, when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
journey  north  on  the  weekends  and  south 
on  Sunday  they  will  be  reminded  of  our  past. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  slow  and  tortuous  grind. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  because  of  the  vagaries 
of  the  weather,  it  is  a  hazardous  one,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  spring.  I  think  it  will 
bring  home,  across  this  province,  the  fact 
that  the  standard  of  living,  and  the  society 
we  have  today  is  not  something  that  dropped 
from  the  clouds. 

It  is  the  product  of  people,  of  men  and 
women  who  worked  and  believed,  and  many 
who  stood  for  public  office  because  they  be- 
lie\'ed  in  the  future  of  this  province.  It  is  the 
product  of  people  like  Mr.  Frost  who  could 
look  ahead;  those  who  could  bring  something 
like  this  to  reality  when  others  thought  of  it 
as  a  dream.  Because  of  the  great  determina- 
tion and  foresight  such  projects  take,  I  would 
suggest  that  perhaps  this  might  be  the  first 
of  many.  There  are  superhighways  coming 
into  the  metropolitan  area  and  across  western 
Ontario  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  suggest  one  of  them  might  very  well  be 
called  the  Hepburn-Nixon  Highway.  There 
are  highways  in  the  east  which  might  appro- 
priately be  named  after  distinguished  builders 
of  eastern  Ontario. 


Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  Davis 
ditch?  How  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Drea:  There  are  roads  in  northern  On- 
tario that  were  pioneer  roads  built  by  the 
political  leaders  of  that  time,  when  no  one 
else  wanted  to  build  them  and  could  see  no 
reason  for  them.  Perhaps  it's  time  to  bring 
back  the  name,  the  Ferguson  Highway. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  for  a  province  with 
a  quality  of  life  and  a  standard  of  living 
second  to  none  anywhere  in  the  world,  there 
is  a  time  to  look  inward,  to  look  back  on  how 
these  things  were  achieved,  on  the  kind  of 
people  who  had  the  foresight,  dedication,  and 
love  for  the  province  and  its  future.  I  think 
now  is  the  time,  when  society  is  often  looking 
at  itself  and  wondering  where  it  is  going  to 
go;  when  political  leaders  of  all  parties  are 
profoundly  moved  by  certain  aspects  of  so- 
ciety, and  where  we're  going  and  where  we 
should  be  going. 

We  could  recall  our  heritage  by  focusing 
attention  on  someone  who  met  the  challanges 
of  an  era  just  as  difficult,  although  the  prob- 
lems of  that  era  were  measured  in  terms  of 
economic  dollars  and  cents  rather  than  social 
quality.  Mr.  Frost  was  one  who  met  those 
challenges,  who  was  prepared  to  put  his 
leadership  to  the  test  over  investing  in  this 
province.  I  suggest  to  you  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  year  1975,  by  redesignating  Highway  400 
as  the  Frost  Highway,  it  might  very  well  be 
the  stimulus  whereby  Ontario  begins  to  take 
a  real  cognizance  of  its  social  history,  of  its 
social  past,  and  of  the  people  who  helped  to 
build  for  the  future.  It  could,  as  a  result, 
instill  confidence  in  the  future  leaders  and 
those  who  make  decisions. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  the  discussion 
on  this  resolution  today.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues said  it  wasn't  a  resolution  that  would 
cause  the  fall  of  the  government  today.  But 
we  are  discussing  something  that  is,  no  doubt, 
of  interest  to  a  great  many  people. 

I  question  whether  this  is  the  right  way  to 
honour  the  great  Premier  that  Mr.  Frost  was. 
I'm  not  completely  convinced  we  should  have 
highways  named  after  former  Premiers.  I 
have  a  variety  of  reasons  for  saying  that.  Mr. 
Frost  carried  on  for  12  years  as  Premier  and 
his  dedication  to  his  job  is  well  known.  From 
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what  I  hear  from  some  of  the  people  here 
who  sat  in  the  Legislature  while  he  was 
here,  it  was  nice  to  see  him  operate  where 
he  could  get  up  and  take  &are  of  things  when 
tliey  got  a  little  out  of  hand. 

He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
Legislature.  I  am  kind  of  disappointed  that 
we  haven't  had  a  Premier  who  did  the  same 
in  the  last  few  years.  However,  that  is  a  little 
outside  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
it  is  something  I  recall  of  the  political  system 
over  tlie  last  number  of  years  and  his  regime 
while  he  was  Premier. 

I  was  thinking  Friday  when  I  was  driving 
home  on  Highway  401  whether  I  would  want 
a  road  named  after  me.  I  don't  think  I  would 
after  I  saw  what  happened:  A  car  went 
across  a  30-ft  median  between  the  two 
lanes,  and  was  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the 
median  completely  demolished,  the  motor 
completely  out  of  the  car.  Apparently  it  had 
run  into  a  truck  on  the  other  side. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  highways  and  we 
want  to  be  remembered  afterwards,  one  thing 
we  should  do  is  to  build  them  so  that  cars 
are  not  going  to  run  across  the  median  into 
another  lane  of  traffic.  That  is  something  that 
we  haven't  done  yet.  We  have  put  some 
protectors  up  in  some  areas  but  there  again, 
I  don't  know  that  naming  a  highway  after 
a  person  is  an  asset. 

We  are  talking  about  highways,  and  we've 
got  Heritage  Highways.  I  was  just  noticing 
in  Weekend  Magazine  of  May  24,  a  full- 
page  advertisement  that  says,  "Follow  the 
sign  of  the  wheel  on  a  Heritage  Highway 
voyage  of  discovery."  The  strange  part  of  it 
is  that  it  starts  at  Perce,  Que.— I  don't  sup- 
pose I  am  pronouncing  that  right— and  comes 
down  through  Quebec  to  Montreal,  Kingston, 
to  Toronto,  to  Niagara  Falls  and  stops. 

Yet  in  southwestern  Ontario  we  have  the 
Heritage  Highway  signs  up  on  No.  3  High- 
way, which  is  called  Talbot  Road,  the  old 
Talbot  Trail,  and  it  has  been  there  for  many 
years.  I  was  noticing  an  editorial  in  the 
Windsor  Star  of  May  23.  The  heading  is: 

Doubtful  Heritage 

Government  travel  ad  writers  need  to 
go  back  to  school. 

Witness  one  of  the  latest  ads  for  the 
Heritage  Highways  promotion,  a  joint  ven- 
ture of  the  Ontario,  Quebec  and  federal 
governments.  The  full-colour,  full-page  ad 
ran  in  at  least  one  nationally  circulated 
magazine. 


Prospective  tourists  are  advised  in  the 
ad  that  they  can  follow  the  Heritage  High- 
ways to  everything  from  great,  sophisti- 
cated cities,  glittering  night  life  and  superb 
restaurants  to  museums  filled  with  arti- 
facts linking  the  past  with  tlie  present. 

The  ad  writers'  links  between  past  and 
present,  unfortunately,  aren't  all  that  good. 

Despite  the  brown-and-white  signs  pro- 
claiming "Heritage  Highways— Route  des 
Pionniers"— that  can  be  seen  on  highways 
around  Windsor,  this  area  doesn't  appear 
on  the  map  in  the  advertisement.  The 
Heritage  Highways,  according  to  that  map, 
run  from  Perce  in  Quebec  at  the  tip  of 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula  to  Niagara  Falls.  West 
of  Niagara  Falls,  the  map  shows  nothini: 

This  area  could  feel  ignored  and  in- 
sulted about  what  is  at  best  a  sloppy  bit  of 
ad  writing.  But  there  is  evidence  that  who- 
ever is  responsible  for  the  ad  was  think- 
ing of  some  other  place  and  some  other 
bunch  of  pioneers. 

According  to  the  slickly-written  text,  you 
follow  the  sign  of  the  wheel  "where  pio- 
neers paved  their  way  from  Perce  i' 
Niagara  400  years  ago." 

The  first  white  man  to  see  Niagara 
Falls,  the  explorer  Father  Hennepin,  ar- 
rived there  in  1678,  not  quite  300  year- 
ago. 

I  feel  a  little  put  out,  too,  that  it  is  not  on 
there.  I  suppose  our  own  generation  hasn't 
been  in  that  area  that  long  but  when  I  look 
back  and  find  out  that  they  did  move  in 
across  to  what  we  call  the  AmJierstburg 
area  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr,  Paterson)  is  so  familiar  with,  in  about 
1832  or  somewhere  around  that  time,  that  is 
only  about  145  years  ago  but  it  is  a  heritage 
that  I  think  we  are  missing  in  whoever  is 
sponsoring  this.  It  says  in  the  ad,  "Heritage 
Highway,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  Ontario." 
so  we  are  a  little  disappointed  that  that  pait 
of  the  highway  numbering  system  is  left  out. 

Mentioning  former  Premiers  who  have  had 
names  carried  with  them  into  different  areas, 
we  see  right  here  in  our  own  Queen's  Park 
complex,  the  Mowat  block,  the  Ferguson 
block,  the  Frost  and  Hepburn  buildings,  the 
Robarts  Library— which  in  itself  is  quite  a 
sight  to  see.  I've  never  been  in  it  but  I  have 
been  around  the  outside  of  it— it  is  quite 
a  good-looking  building.  Now  I  understand 
the  forensic  science  laboratory  is  to  be 
named  the  George  Drew  Forensic  Science 
Laboratory  Centre. 

As  much  as  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
intent  of  wlbat  the  member  brought  in  in  tliis 
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resolution,  and  a  great  respect  for  the  years 
tliat  Mr.  Frost  led  th's  provimee,  I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  really  adding  something  to 
his  long  span  in  public  life  and  what  he  has 
done  for  this  province.  Maybe  the  401  should 
have  been  called  the  Frost  Highway.  It  runs 
directly  from  Windsor  to  the  Quebec  border, 
a  highway  that  is  500  or  600  miles  long.  I 
think  that  was  a  real  feat.  It  was  during  his 
term  of  office  that  the  major  part  of  it  was 
built  and  I  know  it  took  many  years. 

I  can  recall  when  my  young  lad  was 
about  four  or  five  years  old  it  started  in  the 
Windsor  area  going  to  Tilbury— and  he  asked 
me  one  day,  "Dad,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
will  be  before  you  can  drive  to  Toronto  on 
that  highway?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  think  maybe 
by  the  time  you  have  a  driver's  licence  you 
might  be  able  to  drive  to  Toronto  on  401." 
And  it  so  happened  that  it  was  about  13  or 
14  years  from  that  day  until  it  was  opened, 
all  the  way  to  Toronto— it  wasn't  quite 
finished  in  eastern  Ontario.  So  it  took  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  build  it. 

However,  I  have  reservations  about 
whether  we  should  name  a  major  highway, 
especially  the  one  we're  talking  about  here 
which  hasn't  got  the  best  of  records  for  the 
construction.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do 
respect  the  member's  resolution  and  we  cer- 
tainly all  respect  the  great  interest  and  great 
work  that  former  Premier  Frost  did  while 
he  was  Premier  of  this  province. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  increasingly  fearful  as  I 
listened  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  review  all  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  last  20  years  and  then  associate  them 
with  a  tinge  of  partisanship  to  the  name  of 
Leslie  M.  Frost.  He  almost  provoked  me  into 
an  equally  tinged  partisan  balancing  of  the 
picture  which  at  another  time  and  another 
place  I  might  be  willing  to  do.  But  perhaps 
this  is  not  the  time  and  place. 

On  balance,  I  think  this  resolution  is 
worthy  of  support  with  certain  qualifying 
comments  I  would  like  to  make.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  the  hon.  member  and  every- 
body should  recognize  that  if  you  really 
want  to  honour  the  memory  of  somebody  and 
have  the  name  become  identified  and  sort  of 
a  household  word,  naming  them  after  high- 
ways is  not  going  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
I  suspect  that  for  every  one  person  who 
refers  to  that  highway  from  Windsor  through 
to   Quebec   as   the    Macdonald-Cartier   Free- 


way, there  will  be  10,  15,  20  or  25  who 
refer  to  it  as  the  401.  They  don't  know  it  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  names  are  there. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  They 
don't  know  that  it  was  named  after  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact— I 
think  I'm  correct—  it  was  Leslie  Frost  who 
named'  the  401. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South): 
Robarts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  should  just  like  to 
underline  my  comment  with  regard  to  the 
dangers  in  naming  highways  after  great  men. 
There  was  one  cabinet  minister,  whom  I 
shall  mercifully  leave  unidentified,  who  when 
that  highway  was  named  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Freeway,  objected  to  it  and  objected 
to  it  for  an  incredible  reason— that  it  was 
identifying  another  French-Canadian  in  the 
history  of  Ontario.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  like  to  cogitate  on  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  was  that— the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot)? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  I  was  going  to 
leave   him    unidentified. 

A  second  reason  which  I  think  should  be 
brought  in  on  this  naming  process  is— and  it 
doesn't  apply  in  this  instance— is  that  there 
has  been  a  practice  on  the  part  of  this  gov- 
ernment down  through  the  years  to  name 
causeways  and  dams  and  so  on  after  local 
Tory  politicians,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  rehabilitate  their  reputation  and  to 
retain  seats  for  them  and  things  of  that 
nature. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  ( Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  The  member  know^  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  not  only  know  better. 
I  know  that  what  I  am  saying  is  the  truth. 
I  don't  think  it  is  a  practice  that  should 
be  pursued.  When  people  of  stature  have 
taken  their  place  in  history,  I  personally 
not  only  have  no  objections,  I  would  support 
the  proposition  that  they  should  become 
identified  with  some  aspect  of  the  history 
that  they  were  associated  vdth  in  their  life- 
time. But  that  practice  has  been  abused  on 
occasion. 

My  comment,  I  repeat,  doesn't  apply  in 
this  particular  instance.  If  anybody  is  to  be 
chosen  and  identified  with  Highway  400,  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  worthy  name  than 
that  of  Leslie  Frost. 
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I  suppose  there  is  no  one  who  had  more 
fierce  political  tangles  with  Leslie  Miscamp- 
bell  Frost  than  I  did.  Looking  back  on 
them,  I  look  back  on  them  almost  with  fond 
memory. 

If  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  lesson  for 
me  that  emerged  from  those  rather  fierce 
political  battles,  was  a  lesson  which  I  think 
should  be  learned  by  everybody  in  politics— 
that  you  can  disagree  with  a  person  and 
still  have  respect  for  him.  The  more  battles 
I  had  with  Leslie  Frost,  the  more  I  had  a 
grudging  respect  for  him  as  a  politician,  and 
indeed  for  his  concept  of  what  Ontario 
should  be,  could  be,  and  what  he  was 
willing  to  do  to  achieve  it. 

He  commanded,  beyond  any  doubt,  a 
respect  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  a 
confidence  among  people  of  many  parties, 
with  the  result  that  he  tended  to  get  some- 
thing of  a  coalition  vote  far  too  frequently 
at  election  time,  as  we  in  the  opposition 
discovered. 

Leslie  Frost  was  the  last  of  a  political 
breed.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  one  of 
his  type  will  ever  again  emerge  in  Canadian 
politics.  Politics  has  become  so  complex  that 
no  one  man  can  grasp  all  parts  of  it  in  the 
fashion  that  a  few  other  provincial  politi- 
cians in  other  provinces  have  done  down 
through  the  years.  He  dominated  it  in  a 
fashion  that  most  members  today,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  newcomers  to  the  .House, 
would  find  to  be  absolutely  unbelievable. 

There  were  two  sets  of  rules  in  the 
Legislature  for  Leslie  Frost.  One  was  for 
him  and  one  was  for  the  rest  of  the  members. 
If  he  wanted  to  intervene  in  the  debate,  he 
intervened  in  the  debate;  and  God  help  the 
Speaker  if  he  dared  to  presume  that  the 
rules  should  be  applied  unilaterally  across 
the  board  to  everybody. 

It  was  part  of  the  day  and  it  was  the 
part  of  the  way  he  operated;  but  if  there 
was  one  justification  for  his  intervention— 
and  I  don't  really  think  of  it  as  a  justifi- 
cation—if there  was  one  justification,  it  was 
that  he  knew  the  details  on  more  of  the 
politics  of  Ontario  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  was  probably  like  the 
member.  He  was  minister  of  everything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  I  could 
never  make  up  my  mind  whether  Leslie 
Frost's  presence  in  the  House  and  the  fre- 
quency vdth  which  he  bailed  out  one  of 
his  ministers  when  he  thought  a  minister 
was  getting  into  too  deep  trouble,  was  be- 
cause he  had  learned  from  such  sad  ex- 
perience  that   it   was   better   to   intervene   a 


little  earlier  and  keep  the  situation  under 
control  than  to  leave  it  to  get  into  such 
a  state  that  it  was  diflBcult  to  rescue. 

In  fact,  I  have  a  recollection  of  one  eve- 
ning in  which  he  had  an  evening  engagement 
over  in  St.  Catharines.  The  situation  in  the 
House  had  degenerated  to  such  a  point  that 
rumour  had  it  around  Queen's  Park  a  mes- 
sage went  out,  an  SOS  went  out  to  Leslie 
Frost  to  come  back;  and  he  got  back.  We 
didn't  adjourn  at  10:30  with  any  regularity 
in  those  days,  and  he  got  back  in  time  to 
rescue  it. 

I  can  recall  another  occasion  when  a  new 
cabinet  minister— who  again  I  shall  leave  un- 
named—was subjected  to  the  usual  experience 
with  Leslie  Frost.  That  is  at  some  point, 
when  he,  Leslie,  thought  it  was  appropriate 
to  intervene,  he  rose  and  was  going  to  take 
over  the  estimates  for  10  or  15  minutes,  but 
he  was  rather  imperiously  waved  down  by 
this  new  cabinet  minister.  He  rather  wilted 
for  a  moment  and  took  his  seat  to  avoid  any 
further  embarrassment  in   the   scene. 

Mr.  Worton:  It  was  the  member  for  On- 
tario (Mr.  Dymond). 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  I  was  going  to 
leave  that  cabinet  minister  unidentified,  too. 
It  was  a  lovely  little  vignette  of  Ontario 
history;  I  hope  some  time  that  somebody  will 
record  it  and  give  it  the  appropriate  attribu- 
tion. 

The  characteristic  of  Leslie  Frost  that  was 
both  commendable,  and  I  think  will  be  de- 
bated very  vigorously  in  history,  was  his  per- 
sonal integrity;  that  is  the  standards  he  set 
for  himself  as  an  individual,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  have  a  double  standard  in  terms  of  his 
party  in  politics.  Leslie  Frost  was  willing  to 
condone,  and  indeed  wink  at,  things  being 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  party— financially 
and  otherwise;  questionable  and  otherwise— 
which  with  his  rather  Victorian  rectitude  he 
would  never  for  one  moment  have  contem- 
plated for  himself. 

Perhaps  I  might  as  well  make  my  comment 
a  current  one.  I  was  rather  fascinated  with 
that  comment  of  Norm  Webster's  last  week 
when  he  was  dealing  with  I'affaire  Havrot. 
He  said  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  had  acted 
with  the  decisiveness  and  the  ruthlessnes^ 
which  was  characteristic  or  reminiscent  ot 
Leslie  Frost.  I  couldn't  help  but  smile  at  it, 
because  if  the  Premier  is  going  to  follow  in 
tlie  footsteps  of  Leslie  Frost  he  will  be  out  in 
Timiskaming  campaigning  for  the  member 
in  the  next  election.  That's  what  Leslie 
Frost  did  when  he  fired  two  cabinet  ministers 
and  the  subsequent  election  came  up. 
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I  hasten  now  to  put  it  into  historical  per- 
spective. That  was  part  of  an  approach  one 
found  in  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Mackenzie  King  and  many  of  the 
great  men  of  history.  What  they  were  willing 
to  do  for  their  party  they  would  never  con- 
template doing  on  behalf  of  themselves.  They 
had   double   standards. 

Mr.  Worton:  What  about  Jim  Dempsey? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Jim  Dempsey?  That's  an- 
other chapter,  and  people,  including  the 
member's  leader,  had  things  nicely  mixed  up 
if  they  wanted  to  pick  a  good  example  this 
afternoon  in  terms  of  what  the  Premier 
should  be  emulating  in  dealing  with  I'affaire 
Havrot. 

My  time  has  just  about  elapsed,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  repeat  I  think  this  resolution  is  worthy 
of  support  although  I  don't  think  it  is  really 
going  to  achieve  the  objective  the  member 
has  in  mind  of  fastening  in  the  minds  of 
future  generations  the  name  of  Leslie  Frost 
by  identifying  it  with  a  highway.  If  one  was 
going  to  pick  a  highway,  that's  the  highway 
I  suspect  Leslie  Frost  himself  would  want  his 
name  to  be  associated  with  because  it  ran 
from  the  great,  throbbing,  urban  centre  into 
the  north— the  near  north,  my  friends  from 
the  north  will  hasten  to  remind  me— into  the 
cottage  country,  a  heritage  that  Leslie  Frost 
was  proud  of.  Sometimes  I  wish  he  had  done 
more  to  protect  it,  but  that,  too,  was  part  of 
his  day  and  we  hadn't  standards  as  rigid  as 
hopefully  a  government  today  would  accept 
in  protecting  that  heritage. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  with  all  of 
these  qualifications,  I  personally  would  vote 
for  the  passage  of  this  resolution  if  this  gov- 
ernment were  to  permit  votes  to  take  place 
on  resolutions. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  came  into  the  House  this 
afternoon  I  wasn't  aware  this  resolution  was 
to  be  debated  so  I  have  no  notes.  But  I  do 
want  to  support  the  idea  of  naming  this  very 
important  highway  after  the  late  Premier 
Frost. 

I  came  into  this  House  under  Mr.  Frost 
just  about  24  years  ago,  and  I  had  the  honour 
of  seconding  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  Mr.  Frost  asked  me  if  I 
would  do  that.  I  said  there  were  two  things 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  if  he  didn't 
object.  One  was  that  I  thought  it  was  time 


we    had    a    pioneer    village    to   preserve    the 
story  of  the  development  of  our  province. 

At  that  time,  we  had  no  pioneer  villages 
or  institutions  of  that  kind.  My  own  ancestry 
goes  back  just  about  200  years  ago  when 
settlers  moved  into  the  Niagara  Peninsula; 
and  then  about  150  years  ago  into  Welling- 
ton county.  My  mother's  people  were  in  the 
county  of  Peel  about  the  same  time.  They 
settled  in  the  Cheltenham  area.  In  fact,  they 
came  from  Cheltenham,  England;  that's 
where  it  got  it's  name. 

However,  Mr.  Frost  said:  "You  go  ahead 
and  make  the  speech  and  we'll  see  what  the 
reaction  is."  There  was  tremendous  support 
for  the  idea  of  a  pioneer  village.  Out  of  that 
came  this  whole  programme  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Parks  system,  Ste.  Marie  among  the 
Hurons,  and  all  of  these  historic  plaques 
scattered  throughout  the  province  that  play 
a  major  part  in  attracting  the  22  million 
tourists  who  come  from  the  United  States, 
and  another  600,000  from  European  coun- 
tries. 

To  get  people  around  the  province  you 
had  to  have  roads  and  Mr.  Frost  was  a  man 
who  was  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  north.  I  know  that.  I  travelled  on  mem- 
bers' tours  with  him. 

I  remember  the  first  time  we  went  up  to 
Moosonee.  He  had  the  vision  of  some  day 
having  a  port  in  that  area.  I  think  the  day 
will  come  when  that  will  happen.  It  may 
not  be  at  Moosonee,  but  somewhere  in  the 
north  we  will  have  a  port  and  we  will  see 
more  development  in  the  north.  Mr.  Frost 
was  intensely  interested  in  that. 

I  remember  another  members'  tour  in 
northwestern  Ontario  when  we  had  to  travel 
by  rail.  I  remember  stopping  at  Nakina  in 
the  grey  hours  of  the  morning  and  Mr.  Frost 
was  off  the  train.  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friends  in  the  official  opposition  who  talk 
about  the  north  that  there  were  no  members 
of  their  party  on  that  tour.  The  same  goes 
for  the  third  party. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  None  of 
your  cabinet  ministers  were  on  the  last  tour 
except  one. 

Mr.  Root  However,  I  know  they  have  de- 
veloped an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  that  part  of  Ontario. 

Through  the  time  that  I  have  served  in 
this  House  I  have  seen  many  highways  built 
into  northern  Ontario.  I  have  seen  a  high- 
way built  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  right  around 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  Nipigon  to 
join    No.    11    Highway.    I    remember    driving 
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over  a  dirt  road  there  one  time  when  we 
almost  had  to  get  out  of  the  bus  to  get 
along.  We  went  out  to  see  where  a  bridge 
was  reported  lost.  The  bridge  actually  wasn't 
built  at  that  time. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Frost  the  day  he  cut  the 
ribbon,  with  a  broad  axe,  opening  the  high- 
way to  Atikokan;  and  the  signs  went  up  on 
the  other  side  "On  to  Fort  Frances." 

We  were  there  the  day  they  opened  the 
highway  and  the  Noden  Causeway.  I  am  not 
averse  to  naming  bridges  and  highways  after 
people  who  have  made  a  tremendous  effort. 
The  late  Bill  Noden  did  put  on  a  tremendous 
programme  to  get  that  highway  through  to 
Fort  Frances;  and  it  was  built. 

Highways  into  Red  Lake,  into  Elliot  Lake 
and  all  through  the  north  have  helped  in 
opening  up  the  north.  You  look  at  the  map 
today. 

Go  back  to  a  map  at  the  time  when  Leslie 
Frost  was  starting  this  programme  and 
directing  our  traflSc  into  the  north. 

I  am  all  for  it.  I  would  say  that  Highway 
400  is  probably  a  highway  that  would  sym- 
bolize his  vision  of  developing  that  part  of 
our  province.  It  is  something  I  very  much 
favour. 

I  get  quite  concerned  when  I  see  our 
major  developments  on  some  of  the  best 
farm  land  in  Ganada;  then  I  fly  over  that 
north  country  and  see  the  area  that  could 
be  developed.  Last  Tuesday  I  was  up  at 
Pickle  Lake  in  the  riding  of  Thunder  Bay. 
where  my  friend  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  is  well  aware  there  is  a  mining  develop- 
ment proposed.  There  is  a  highway  built 
into  that  area  now,  and  if  that  development 
goes  forward  it  will  mean  a  new  town  in 
the  area.  Highways  are  the  traffic  arteries 
that  let  our  people  get  around  and  open  up 
this  province. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonideful  thing  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Gentre  put  this 
resolution  on  the  order  paper  to  name  this 
most  important  highway,  that  funnels  thous- 
ands of  people  north  every  week,  day  after 
day. 

Really,  the  end  of  400  is  not  the  north; 
and  neither  are  No.  17  or  No.  11.  That  is 
central  Ontario.  Wheni  you  want  to  see 
northern  Ontario  you  get  on  a  plane  and  fly 
for  another  three  or  four  hours  and  get  up 
to  Hudson  Bay.  I  said  before  in  the  House 
that  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we 
will  see  more  industry  there.  Instead  of 
putting  all  our  treated  industrial  waste  into 
the  Great  Lakes  system,  we  will  be  putting 
some  of  it  into  the  Arctic. 


I  think  Leslie  M.  Frost  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  this  province,  as  has 
been  well  said.  I  appreciate  w*hat  the  mem- 
mer  for  York  South  said  about  Mr.  Frost. 
He  was  a  master  of  politics,  if  you  like; 
but  in  my  definition  the  best  politics  is 
common  sense,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  common 
sense. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): The  government  wouldn't  be  in  the 
trouble  it  is  in  now  if  he  were  around. 

Mr.  Root:  I  don't  think  we  are  in  trouble. 

I  say  to  the  member  for  Brant  (Mr.   R.  F. 

Nixon)  that  he  feels  his  own  pulse  and  thinks 

that  is  the  pulse  of  public  opinion.  Just  wait 

on  the  quiet  people- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  just  you  wait. 

Mr.  Root:  Look  at  the  record  of  what  ha^ 
happened  in  this  province  with  leaders  lik> 
Leslie  Frost  and  John  Robarts  and  on 
present  Premier  and  George  Drew,  who  laii 
the  foundations  for  the  development  of  tin 
north. 

Mr,  Ferrier:  Why  doesn't  the  member  go 
in  the  spring  if  he  is  so  confident? 

Mr.  Root:  And  some  day  I  hope  we  have  .i 

highway- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  government's  people 

have  lost  the  touch. 

Mr.  Root:  That's  what  the  honi  member 
thinks.  We  have  maybe  lost  touch  with  hiiii, 
hut  I  am  not  worried  about  him.  I  won't 
miss  him  anyway. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  government  ha 
turned  it  over  to  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Root:  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
we  have  a  highway  named  for  George  Dre\\ . 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  tremendous 
development   that   has   taken   place. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  going  a  bit  far. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Frost  built  on  that  founda 
tion;  built  the  highways  and  built  the  road.v 
I  was  in  cabinet  when  Mr.  Diefenbaker  saitl 
we  will  pay  75— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  are  a  couple  of 
roads  in  my  riding  that  can  be  named  after 
him. 

Mr.  Root:  How  would  the  hon.  member 
like  to  listen  for  a  change? 

I  was  in  cabinet  when  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
said:  "We  will  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
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)i  composite  scihcx>ls  to  give  our  young 
joeople  a  better  education."  Mr.  Frost  said. 
"That's  manna  from  Heaven.  We'll  go  for  it." 
\s  a  result  we  got  many  fine  new^  schools. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Diefenbaker  promised 
Frost  $200  million  that  he  never  got.  Does 
the  hon.  member  remember  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Root:  How  would  the  hon.  member 
like  to  make  a  speech  on  his  own? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  the 
floor. 

!  Mr.  Root:  I  am  saying  it  was  under  the 
Frost  regime  that  we  got  into  the  composite 

I  school  programme  that  has  given  a  lot  of 
our  young  people  training  they  never  got 
under  previous  administrations.  It  was  never 

(thought  of  when  the  hon.  member's  party 
was  in  power. 

I     Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  govermnent  got  into 
!  it  too  deep.  It  wasted  $100  million;  wasted 

it. 

I 

Mr.  Root:  We  went  into  a  capital  grants 
programme  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
build  the  hospitals  that  are  there  today  which 
made  our  medical  system  possible. 

I  mentioned  roadS,   I  mentioned  schools- 
Mr,  Sargent:   Time,  time. 

Mr.  Root:  All  right;  if  the  hon.  member 
hadn't    interrupted    me    I    wouldn't    overrun. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  'has  a  min- 
ute to  finish. 

Mr.  Root.  I  would  refer  to  power  de- 
velopment as  well.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  the  idea  of  an  im- 
portant highway  being  named  for  a  man  who 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  Ontario. 
He  maintained  its  history  through  develop- 
ment of  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  historic 
pioneer  villages  and  what-have-you.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dissect  with 
the  surgical  precision  with  which  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  examined  the  character 
and  the  career  of  Mr.  Frost.  But  I  did  have 
experiences  with  him,  even  though  I  didn't 
sit  in  the  Legislature,  the  kind  of  experience 
which  enabled  me  to  measure  the  abilities  of 
the  man  as  a  politician  and  as  a  statesman. 


Although  one  can  look  back  at  any  person 
in  public  life  and  pick  out  the  pockmarks 
and  the  warts  and  various  defects  that  he 
had,  as  the  member  for  York  South  did,  the 
fact  is  when  a  man  passes  from  the  public 
stage,  if  he  has  really  been  a  great  public 
servant,  there  is  a  certain  veneer  that  covers 
over  his  career.  He  enters  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  or  the  Valhalla  of  the  politicians, 
and  one  is  in  a  position  to  say:  "He  was  a 
great  public  figure,"  as  I  did,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  were  discussing  the  matter  of  John 
Graves  Simcoe. 

The  hon.  member  remembers  when  I  sup- 
ported him  on  that  particular  motion.  We 
support  this  resolution  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  aspect  of  it.  There  isn't  one  member  of 
this  particular  sector  of  the  opposition  who 
does  not  support  the  idea  of  memorializing 
the  name  of  Leslie  Miscampbell  Frost.  There 
isn't  one  member  of  the  Liberal  caucus  who 
isn't  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
Frost  was  a  great  public  figvire,  a  great 
public  servant,  and  a  great  politician.  Would 
he  were  still  around  today  to  lead  the  Con- 
servative Party,  although  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  completely  satisfied  in  saying 
that  because  maybe  our  forces  would  be  a 
little  diflFerent  than  they  are. 

But  he  was  a  man  of  substantial  stature. 
We  certainly  feel  that  something  which 
would  merit  the  stature  of  the  man  should 
be  named  after  him.  We  are  quite  satisfied 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  that,  we  oppose 
the  resolution  because  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
forwarding  this  resolution  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  walked  into  a  stock- 
room, looked  around  for  a  public  work  on 
which  he  could  put  a  finger  or  his  hands, 
and  said:  "Let's  name  this  public  work  after 
Leslie  Frost  and  we  will  be  memorializing 
for  all  time  this  great  public  figure  we  want 
to  honour".  So  he  picks  on  this  recycled,  old 
crock  of  a  highway,  which  is  over  30  years 
old,  which  is  sort  of  a  recycled  road  which 
runs  from  nowhere  to  the  cottage  country. 

It  isn't  the  north.  One  can  wax  as  eloquent 
as  he  wants  to  about  this  connecting  Toronto 
with  the  north;  but  it  doesn't  connect  the 
north.  This  isn't  northern  Ontario.  That  is  a 
bunch  of  nonsense,  a  bunch  of  baloney.  It 
has  no  connection;  it  is  a  country  road. 
Somewhere  it  is  divided  four-lane  highway. 
It  has  just  become  a  sLx-lane  highway.  In 
some  places  it  is  a  two-lane  highway.  It  has 
been  pock-marked;  it  has  been  patched;  it 
has  been  widened;  it  has  been  narrowed. 

It  has  been  the  symbol  of  skulduggery.  It 
has  been  the  symbol   of  bumper-to-bumper 
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frustration  every  Friday  afternoon  and  every 
Sunday  night.  It  has  been  the  symbol  of 
mayhem  and  it  has  been  the  symbol  of  cam- 
age  and  accidents.  Literally  scores  of  people 
have  been  killed  on  this  highway. 

And  this  is  the  way  the  member  wants  to 
memorialize  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  Ontario  political  history,  by  nam- 
ing this  old  crock  of  a  highway  after  this 
great  man? 

I  think  he  does  him  an  injustice.  It  is  in- 
consequential; it  is  ignoble;  it  is  insu£Bcient, 
it  is  undignified,  it  is  inexcusable.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  ridiculous.  In  trying  to 
memorialize  this  man  this  way  he  is  con- 
signing his  name  to  ignominy. 

Mr.  Drea:   It's  pronounced  ignominy. 

Mr.  Givens:  Ignominy.  I  pronounce  it 
ignominy.  The  member  is  making  an 
ignominous  gesture  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  would 
do,  Mr.  Speaker.  Here  was  a  man  of  political 
dynamism.  Here  was  a  man  of  political 
imagination,  of  political  vision. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Acuity. 

Mr.  Givens:  We  might  as  well  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  we  are  going  to  have  an 
international  airport  in  Pickering.  I  don't 
care  whether  there  is  going  to  be  one  run- 
way or  two  runways.  There  is  going  to  be 
an  international  airport.  This  goverrmient 
works  in  cahoots  with  the  federal  government 
for  this  purpose.  I  am  sure  you  are  prepared 
to  admit;  I  don't  mean  you  singular,  but 
you  plural.  So  there  is  going  to  be  an  air- 
port there.  Why  doesn't  the  government 
name  it  the  Frost  International  Airport? 

Why  doesn't  it  name  the  parkway  belt 
after  him?  It  is  something  new.  I  don't  agree 
with  the  government  in  every  respect  in 
what  it  is  trying  to  do  with  the  parkway 
belt.  I  don't  believe  that  in  order  to  benefit 
all  the  people  of  Ontario  the  government 
should  confiscate  the  property  rights  of  even 
a  minority  of  people  by  stealing  the  land 
from  them.  When  the  10  commandments 
say:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  the  government 


simply  goes  in  there  and  takes  away  tht^c 
rights. 

But  it  is  a  new  concept;  so  name  the 
parkway  belt  after  Frost.  The  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  knows  as  well  as  I  do, 
Mr.  Speaker,  John  Robarts  went  ahead  and 
changed  the  name  of  Highway  401  to  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway.  I  don't  think 
there  is  one  person,  one  Ontario  resident  out 
of  100  who  calls  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway  by  that  name.  They  call  it  the 
401.  When  one  drives  home  today  and  hears 
the  people  from  the  radio  stations  in  the 
whirlybirds  giving  the  traffic  reports,  they 
refer  to  the  401  and  to  the  400.  They  do 
not  refer  to  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Highway. 
They  will  continue  to  refer  to  Highway  400 
long  after  the  government  will  have  named 
il  the  Frost  Highway. 

So  why  should  the  member  choose  to  niaki 
this  kind  of  ignoble  gesture  to  this  very 
honourable  man  of  high  stature?  I  think  he 
is  making  a  big  mistake.  Pick  something  new. 
If  the  government  wants  to  put  his  name  <» 
a  road,  pick  a  new  road.  The  government  is 
building  new  highways.  It  is  spending  many 
millions  of  dollars  on  new  public  works. 
Make  it  a  new  building.  Make  it  the  park- 
way belt.  Make  it  the  ariport. 

Make  it  something  new  and  vast  and 
dynamic  and  gigantic— something  that  meas- 
ures up  to  the  stature  of  the  man.  But,  for 
goodness'  sake,  don't  pick  an  old  crock  of 
a  road  that  has  been  refurbished,  repotted, 
refilled  and  resusciated  over  and  over  again, 
and  say  that  you  are  doing  honour  to  this 
great  man,  who  was  honoured  on  all  sides  of 
this  House,  by  naming  this  recycled  road 
after  Leslie   Miscampbell  Frost. 

It  almost  appears  to  me  that  the  member 
wants  to  dishonour  the  man  by  introducing 
this  resolution  in  the  Legislation  today.  Don't 
do  this  unkind  thing  to  this  wonderful  man. 

Mr.    Speaker  This   concludes   this   itpin 
business. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  18th  order,  Hon-' 
in  committee  of  supply. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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I 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  resume  the  de- 
bate on  the  estimates  I  would  recognize  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon.  members, 
I  would  like  to  introduce,  in  the  west  gallery, 
the  members  of  the  Scarborough  Centre  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Association. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  There  aren't 
very  many  of  them. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Not  very 
many  Conserv'atives   in   the   House   either. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lamb ton):  There  are 
enough,  though,  from  upstairs. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

(concluded) 

On  vote  1504: 

Mr,  Chairman:  When  the  committee  rose 
at  5  o'clock  we  were  debating  items  3,  5,  6 
and  7.  Is  there  any  further  comment  on  any 
of  these  items?  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  On  the  mere 
illusive,  recondite,  remote,  unimportant  mon- 
etary aspects  of  this  vote,  last  year  you  spent 
$193,000  on  item  5,  that  is  staff  development. 
You  have  gone  to  $445,000,  half  a  million 
dollars,  this  year.  Would  you  explain  yourself? 
And  make  it  good  for  the  Conservatives, 
otherwise  they  mightn't  believe  what  you  are 
saying. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Acting  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral): Mr.  Chairman,  without  being  prompted 
by  my  staff,  you  will  recall  before  the  supper 
hour  I  showed  you  one  item  wherein  there 
was  a  transfer;  a  reduction  of  some  $533,000. 
And  I  pointed  out  a  transfer  of  personnel  had 
been  made  from  one  area  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  to  the  other— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  that  while  the 
vote  was  reduced  by  $533,000,  it  would  ap- 
pear in  another  spot. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
without  even  looking. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  rightly  called  staff  devel- 
opment; it  develops  in  a  big  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  decrease  on  the 
staff  development,  item  5,  is  a  decrease  of 
$251,900. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Did  the  minister  say  decrease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  An  increase;  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  a  good  boy;  there  is  a 
difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  An  increase.  You  see 
I  am  so  used  to  telling  you  about  decreases 
I  am  programmed.  I  have  been  saving  you 
so  much  money  here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There's  one  decrease  in  your 
whole  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Have  you  got  your 
pencil  out? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  all  have  pencils  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Okay,  would  you  like 
to  know  the  particulars  of  the  items  on  that 
simi? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  let's  have  them, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  a  $52,900, 
made  up  of  senior  staff  transferred  from  the 
oflSce  of  the  commissioner;  and  as  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  is  the  item 
that  we  referred  to  earlier  this  afternoon. 
There's  $6,500- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  a  minute.  What's  that 
item  again? 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  from  the  oflBce  of  the 
commissioner? 


Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  the  area,  is  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  that  a  salary,  or  is  that 
some  individual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  am  sorry;  it  is 
the   approved   salaries   and   benefits. 

The  next  item  is  $6,500,  covering  trans- 
portation and  communication;  and  again  that 
was  formerly  in  the  commissioner's  estimate. 
The  last  item  is  vote  1504,  item- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  stop  there  just  for  a 
moment.  I  don't  understand.  What  is  the 
accounting  principle  that  is  involved  here? 
Does  it  mean  the  commissioner  is  not  as 
mobile  as  he  once  was?  Does  it  mean  that  he 
has  levitation  techniques  or  that  he  doesn't 
have  to  use  the  ordinary  means,  like  gasoline? 
Why  has  it  swung  into  a  diflFerent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  certain  senior  staff  who  are  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  and  those  individuals 
naturally  had  their  salaries,  wages,  employee 
benefits  and  so  on  charged  to  his  branch  of 
the  operation.  Also,  attached  to  those  staflF 
were  certain  transportation  and  communica- 
tion costs.  When  they  were  transferred  from 
the  commissioner's  office  into  the  staff  devel- 
opment operation,  for  accounting  purposes 
their  salaries,  wages,  and  expenses  incidental 
to  their  operation,  must  accompany  them. 
Hence  the  transfer  of  the  $52,900  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  and  the  $6,500  item 
we  are  talking  about  right  now. 

Also,  under  the  heading  of  services  in  this 
same  item  5,  there  is  the  final  item  of 
$192,500.  This  covers  projects  which  were 
formerly  charged  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
missioner's operation.  They  were  transferred 
to  the  branch  because  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion structure.  As  you  know  the  internal 
management  system  was  reorganized  last  fall. 
Those  three  items  total  $251,900. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  ra- 
tionale on  that  restructuring.  What  difference 
does  it  make  where  the  $191,500  for  projects 
of  various  kinds  are  located?  It  could  be  in 
the  office  of  the  commissioner,  or  three  spaces 
down  somewhere  else  and  so  on. 

I  have  before  me  an  organizational  chart 
issued  in  April  of  1974.  I  suppose  what  I 
must  ask  for  in  the  course  of  these  estimates 
is  a  new  organizational  chart.  I  suspect  this 
one  is  totally  out  of  date  and  has  very  little 
validity. 

Mr.  Minister,  I'm  not  going  to  be  too 
harsh  on  you  tonight,  but  if  you're  going 
to  restructure  and  make  these  estimates  have 
any  sense  whatsoever,  then  why  don't  you 
supply  us  with  a  chart?  Why  don't  your 
people  have  the  courtesy,  in  advance  of  the 


estimates,  to  supply  us  with  a  chart  that 
sets  up  the  structure  of  the  very  ministr\- 
we're   supposed   to  deal   wdth? 

One  deals  in  the  dark.  You  have  these 
things,  you  peruse  them,  you  spend  your 
time  analysing  them,  trying  to  see  what  the 
internal  structure  of  a  ministry  of  this  kind 
is,  and  they  are  out  of  date.  The  fact  that 
you're  a  new  minister,  who  had  it  visited 
upon  you  very  much  against  your  own  will, 
is  irrelevant.  I  suppose  a  certain  amount  of 
credence  must  be  given  to  you  because  you 
are  the  victim  of  circumstances.  The  Pre- 
mier (Mr.  Davis)  obviously  found  your 
capabilities  so  broad,  and  the  seat  on  which 
you  sat  so  wide,  that  he  felt  you  were  able 
to  accommodate  all  these  diverse  ministries. 

Now  the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  has  raised  ructions  from  the  begin- 
ning of  these  estimates  about  the  failure 
to  provide  us  with  basic  information.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  proceed  over  here. 

Here's  another  instance.  Is  it  insouciance? 
Is  it  a  failure  to  respond?  Do  you  not  give 
a  damn?  Do  you  want  to  get  them  over 
with  as  quickly  as  possible?  What  goes  on 
in  these  estimates?  I'm  almost  inclined  t 
reduce  this  salary  to  one  dollar,  just  as  we 
tried  in  the  previous  instance  to  bring  do\\'n 
your   super  ministry. 

The  ministry  itself,  you  see,  is  oriented  in 
the  wrong  way.  If  you  took  your  paralh  I 
of  your  analogy,  from  what  goes  on  in 
Ottawa,  which  is  far  more  intelligent  than 
anything  you  do  here  in  this  regard  and  in 
these  matters,  you  would  be  covering  : 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  ministry.  How  man\ 
ministries  do  you  have?  The  17th  ministry 
is   Correctional   Services. 

The  police,  the  correctional  power,  tli 
prisons,  the  fails,  all  fall  wthin  the  sami 
dimension  and  perimeter  as  far  as  I  can  see 
In  any  properly  structured  ministry  this 
would  be  the  way  it  is.  You  would  ha\e 
responsibility  in  that  regard.  At  least  we'd 
get  a  package  deal  instead  of  the  truncatei 
beast  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  courst 
of  these  matters. 

I'm  going  to  gesture  towards  you  will 
my  right  hand,  not  my  left,  and  say  conl 
you  supply  us  with  a  reorganization  chart? 
Later  tonight  we'll  come  across  areas  which 
are  reported  in  the  police  report,  but  which 
aren't  reflected,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any- 
where in  the  organizational  charts.  On' 
would  be  picking  in  a  great  haystack  t( 
locate  that  needle,  however  fine  it  may  be. 

At  some  point  one  becomes  like  Thesen> 
in  the  labyrinth.  You  are  no  Ariadne  to  giv( 
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us  the  thread  out  of  it.  You  might  even  get 
eaten  if  you  don't  get  these  pictures  cleared 
up  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   I  was  going  to— 

Mr.   Chairman:   The  hon.   minister  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  soiTy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  just  going  to  point  out  that  I 
will  be  able  to  put  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  out  of  his  misery  very  quickly— I  say 
that  in  a  poetic  sense,  he  realizes  that— here 
is  an  organizational  chart  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  him. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    It  doesn't  help   a  bit. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  minister,  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
could  explain  to  me  how  someone  gets  pro- 
moted in  the  OPP.  Are  there  exams  or  do 
you  just  sort  of  pick  the  names  out  of  a  hat? 
How  does  it  work? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  He 
knows  the  answers. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  that  doesn't  work 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  the  chairman  will 
just  bear  with  me,  I  liave  been  briefed  on 
this,  and  I  asked  for  the  briefing.  I  'have 
three  daughters,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  just 
through  circumstances  and  mathematics,  it's 
likely  that  one  of  them  might  well  marry 
an  OPP  constable.  I  want  to  be  able  to  ad- 
vise both  her  and  the  young  man  as  to  his 
future  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  if 
I  can  just  put  my  finger  on  it.  Thank  you. 

There's  a  branch  of  the  OPP  called  the 
career  management  branch  and  this  group 
is  respKMTisible  for  recruitment  of  the  uni- 
formed member  of  the  force,  and  also  man- 
ages and  operates  the  promotional  process 
of  the  force.  It  also  provides  career  coun- 
selling and  management  development  of 
senior  uniformed  members  for  future  man- 
agerial positions. 

As  I  understand  it,  when  one  has  obtained 
a  certain  level  of  achievement,  both  in  terms 
of  service— and  I  can  give  you  those  i>ar- 
ticulars  in  a  moment— and  in  terms  of  in- 
house  training,  one  then  can  apply.  The 
vacancies  are  posted  and  one  can  bid  on  a 
particular    vacancy.     One    must    write    the 


examination  to  move  from  one  level  to  the 
next. 

The  last  examinations  were  held  some  two 
montlis  ago.  Some  2,400  officers  wrote  ex- 
aminations on  that  occasion  to  fill  I  believe, 
some  125  to  130  positions.  The  examinations 
are  marked.  The  overall  record  of  the  ap- 
plicant is  reviewed.  Those  who  achieve  the 
highest  level  are  promoted  in  that  particular 
order. 

I  want  to  assure  the  member  there's  a 
veiy  definite  programme  and  pattern  avail- 
able for  advancement  of  each  officer;  it  isn't 
a  matter  of  just  picking  someone  out  because 
he  happens  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  com- 
missioner or  someone  like  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  that  rule  are 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  other  words,  any  man 
who  is  promoted  from  one  level  to  the  next 
has  passed  the  exams.  There  would  be  no 
exceptions    m'ade? 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Yes,  there   could  be. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  exceptions  might  be 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  exception  that 
could  be  madle  is  where  you  have  the  OPP 
taking  over  the  operation  of  a  municipal 
force,  for  example,  and  providing  contract 
policing  to  the  municipality.  When  that 
occurs,  the  Ontario  Provincial  PoUce  has  a 
policy  of  assimilating  into  the  OPP  force 
all  of  that  municipal  force  so  long  as  each 
individual  meets  the  requirements  to  be  an 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  officer.  Depending 
on  the  size  of  the  force  wihich  has  been 
assimilated,  depending  on  tihe  experience  of 
the  individuals  witihin  that  force  in  terms 
of  exposure  to  police  work,  in  terms  of  length 
of  service  and  in  terms  of  responsibilities,  it 
is  possible,  for  example,  that  a  chief  con- 
stable of  a  rather  smallish  force— say  8,  10 
or  12  people— might  well  go  into  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  perhaps  with  the  rank  of 
corporal,  not  having  written  the  OPP  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  isn't  really  what  I 
meant,  Mr.  Minister.  Would  it  be  possible, 
if  someone  hadn't  passed  the  exams,  for  a 
certain  prominent  politician  to  phone  down 
to  the  commissioner  and  say,  "I  want  these 
two  men  promoted"?  Could  t!bat  possibly 
happen  in  our  force?  Is  that  possible? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  quit  tihe  law;  and 
I'm  afraid  to  say  that  nothing  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  don't  you  ask  the  com- 
missioner before  you  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
having   ihappened. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Ask  the  commissioner  if  he 
is   aware. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  have  been  no 
permanent  promotions  made  on  the  basis  of 
that   suggestion. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Nev^  mind  permanent 
Have  there  been  promotions  made  on  that 
basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  could  thave  been  an 
acting  promotion. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further 
comments?  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fairly  large 
ethnic  population  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
I  want  to  ask  the  minister  if  the  OPP  is 
ensuring  that  a  certain  number  of  people  of 
ethnic  background,  who  could  communicate 
better  with  the  citizenry,  are  given  the  same 
opportunity  of  being  selected  by  the  OPP  as 
would  anyone  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  that  is  quite  cor- 
rect. The  OPP  attempts  to  have,  as  far  as 
possible  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
same  ratio  of  persons  at  each  detachment  or 
in  each  region  or  police  area,  so  as  to  reflect 
as  closely  as  possible  the  percentage  of  the 
predominant  ethnic  groups  within  that  area. 
We  have  many  oflScers  on  the  force  who  are 
bilingual,  in  other  tongues  than  English  and 
French— Polish,  Lebanese,  Russian,  Slavic, 
Dutch,  Italian,  Danish,  Hungarian,  Flemish, 
Finnish  and  so  on. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
That's  very  nice  to  hear.  The  minority 
groups  have  a  feeling  that  they  aren't  given 
the  same  opportunity  as  others,  but  you 
have  assured  us  they  are.  I  think  that  is  the 
right  approach. 

Vote  1504  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1505: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  criminal  and  general 
law  enforcement  programme.  Item  1,  special 
services.  The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  suppose  this  surprises 
you,  but  in  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
which  caused  all  that  bloodshed,  Zwingli, 
Calvin  and  Luther  came  up  with  the  same 
church.  Similarly,  there's  not  very  much 
changed  with  regard  to  the  OPP.  For  in- 
stance, you  have  eliminated  a  division 
called  senior  projects  officer;  that  seems  to 
be  a  role  that  has  some  kind  of  worth,  some 
kind  of  validity.  What  does  he  do?  What's 
his  new  name,  in  other  words? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Did  you  say  special 
projects  officer? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  type  of  officer 
could  be  involved  in  investigations  relating  to 
major  crimes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  you  are  answering  the 
wrong  question.  I  haven't  asked  that  one 
yet.  I'm  looking  at  these  two  sheets;  in  the 
one  I  had  previously,  in  April,  1974,  there 
is  a  designated  slot,  a  whole  area  set  up  here 
for  a  senior  projects  officers.  On  the  new 
sheet  you  handed  me  a  few  moments  ago, 
that  has  been  eliminated;  no  such  animal 
appears.  What  happened?  Where  did  he  go? 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  went  on  a  project. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Has  he  got  a  new  title? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  the  item  to  which 
you  refer,  I  am  advised,  is  really  in  the 
other  vote.  It  deals  with  staff  relations  or 
staff  development  items;  item  5,  vote  1504. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Listen,  bonnie  boy,  you  are 
not  going  to  confuse  me  with  footwork  to- 
night. I  am  simply  referring  to  your  own 
wretched  sheets,  one  from  April,  1974,  one 
from  10  minutes  ago. 

I  am  looking  to  see  what  you've  got  here. 
You  have  substituted— you  have  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  chief  superintendents. 
Under  each  of  these  headings  you  have  a 
new  area  which  has  been  created  under  the 
second  heading,  under  chief  superintendent, 
director  of  commimity  services  branch. 
That's  interesting. 

Over  against  that,  on  the  third  column  of 
the  previous  sheet,  there  was  this  senior 
projects  officer,  who  as  I  say  doesn't  re- 
appear a  year  later;  he's  apparently  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  I'd  like  to  know 
why  and  what  he  is  doing;  where  he  is.  Has 
he  been  demoted?  He  has  disappeared  ofl 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Did  he  have  no  role? 
I  would  have  thought  a  senior  projects  officer 
would  be  a  very  important  person. 
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Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  You  are  talking  about 
last  year's  organization  chart. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  are  perfectly  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  turning  my  mind 
to  the  one  I  sent  over  to  you,  the  copy  of 
the  one  I  sent  over  to  you,  bearing  the  date 
in  the  right  hand  comer,  May  5,  1975. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Right,  one  is  April  1,  1974; 
the  other  is  May  1,  1975. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  I  am  sorry, 
I  don't  have  the  1974  one  before  me.  The 
i  individual  to  whom  you  refer  and  his  activi- 
ties, if  you  look  on  the  left-hand  side  near 
the  top  it  says  "Service-side  deputy  commis- 
sioner." Does  the  member  for  Lakeshore  see 
that? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  was  it,  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  At  the  top  you  have 
the  commissioner;  and  coming  down  what  is 
the  left-hand  side  to  the  reader  is  "Service- 
side  deputy  commissioner."  Do  you  see  that? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Then  moving  to  the 
right  again,  staff  development  division,  assist- 
ant commissioner.  Then  coming  down  to  the 
description,  second  from  the  bottom,  director 
staff  relations  branch. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
reviewing  certain  highlights  of  the  police  re- 
port which  zeros  in  and  centres  on  the  OPP. 
As  I  indicated  earlier  today,  all  I  wanted  to 
do  was  to  follow  the  way  in  which  things 
fall  out  in  this  particular  report;  that  is,  the 
commentary  on  the  report,  the  submissions 
and  the  status  report  given  by  the  OPP 
itself  in  reply  to  the  various  recommendations 
—140  recommendations— made  as  to  its  in- 
ternal reorganization  and  financing. 

Some  of  the  replies  are  valid,  of  course, 
and  some  are  exceedingly  vague,  vague  in- 
deed. The  first  one  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  role,  3(2)  and  3(3),  which 
talks  about  the  primary  emphasis  in  recom- 
mending and  assessing  a  police  officer  as  to 
his  demonstrated  ability  to  receive  high 
priority  problems  in  the  community.  What 
are  you  going  to  give  weight  to  in  this 
particular  regard?  In  the  area  called  status 
or  what  response  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  will  make  to  that,  they  say  this  im- 
plementation will  largely  depend  on  in- 
dividual forces,  which  I  suppose  is  true. 


Nevertheless  the  commissioner  of  the  OPP 
will  provide  a  very  central  focusing  role  in 
order  to  give  guidance  to  and  an  overall 
direction  to  what  the  police  forces  are  doing 
and  will  do  with  respect  to  the  role  of  the 
individual  officer  performing  his  duties,  either 
on   the  beat  or  in  the   community  at  large. 

Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  OPC 
is  providing  stimulus  through  these  experi- 
mental projects  in  personnel  development. 
Well,  that  is  very  pleasant.  I  always  think  a 
little  stimulus  is  good  for  the  soul,  as  long 
as  you  are  not  dealing  in  pure  stimulus 
response  psychology,  which  is  a  kind  of  a 
salivation,  simply  because  you  see  the  cheese. 
If  the  stimulus  is  stimulus,  as  is  valid,  then 
let  us  know  a  little  about  it. 

That's  the  nature  of  my  question  here.  What 
are  these  approaches?  What  are  these  experi- 
mental projets?  Is  this  muffling?  Is  this 
window-dressing?  Is  this  a  form  of  pretence 
that  there  is  something  being  done,  when 
nothing  is  really  being  done?  Or  is  it  a 
simple  answer  to  assuage  your  feelings  in 
your  role  as  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  development  of 
the  branch  was  largely  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  recommendations  3.2  and  3.3  of 
the  task  force  on  policing.  The  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  under  its  branch  objectives 
desires  to  maintain  sound  and  effective  police- 
media-community  relations.  It  desires  to  keep 
force  employees  at  all  levels  informed  of  pub- 
lic attitudes  and  sentiments. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  give  me  that  malarkey. 
I've  been  to  the  Blarney  stone  twice  and  it 
didn't  help  either  time.  I  want  to  know  what 
these  experimental  projects  are. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier:  (Cochrane  South):  Come 
on;  level  with  us. 

Hon.  \fr.  Clement:  I  am  obviously  not 
really  understanding  here,  I  thought  I  was, 
what  you  are  trying  to  get  across  to  me.  You 
are  referring  to  the  status  report,  3.2  and  3.3 
of  the  task   force  on  policing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  right.  You  say  that  is 
providing  stimulus  to  these  approaches— I 
love  the  language— through  experimental  pro- 
jects in  personnel  development.  What  are 
these  projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  reference  to  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police,  as  I  understand 
your  question  and  the  response  is  that  it  is 
providing  stimulus  to  these  approaches;  the 
OPP  is  concerned  very  much  with  its  own 
image. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  care  about  the  stimu- 
lating approaches;  be  damned  with  them.  I 
want  to  know  what  the  experimental  pro- 
jects are.  Stimulating  be  damned.  We  get  all 
of  that  we  want;  give  us  something  more 
concrete. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  are  police  com- 
missions. This  status  report  refers  to  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission,  I  am  dealing 
here  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  I 
am  not  with  you  and  I'll  confess  to  it. 

This  says  tlie  Ontario  Police  Commission 
is  providing  stimulus  to  these  approaches, 
and  role  3.2  deals  with  the  priority  problems 
of  the  community,  that  is  referred  to  in  the 
task  force  on  policing.  Role,  3.3  says  these 
officers  should  be  given  as  broad  as  possible 
a  cross-section  of  issues  in  a  community.  In 
other  words,  they  are  working  within  a  com- 
munity. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  is  involved 
in  community  work,  as  a  result,  I  presume, 
of  this  OPC  stimulus.  It  is  involved  in  com- 
munity activities.  It  has  speakers  going  out. 
I  can  give  you  the  statistics  of  the  number 
of  schools  they  talk  to,  the  number  of  school 
children,  the  number  of  classes,  the  number 
of  service  clubs,  the  number  of  film  presen- 
tations and  that  sort  of  thing. 

In  other  words,  the  OPP  is  involving 
itself  with  community  problems  at  the  com- 
munity level.  Now  that  is  how  I  understand 
your  question.  Am  I  wrong?  I  just  don't 
understand. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Please  don't  understand  it 
that  way.  You  are  not  as  dense  as  you  are 
appearing  tonight. 

Are  you  saying  that  because  we  passed 
this  previous  vote,  that  now  you're  concen- 
trated solely  and  exclusively  upon  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  and  that  the  commission 
has  no  further  role  in  this  thing?  I  thought 
I  made  a  fairly  lengthy  little  talk  this  after- 
noon indicating  that  I  thought  when  we  hit 
this  vote,  we  would  zero  in  on  the  whole 
thing.  We  wouldn't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  previous  vote  for  this  very  reason. 

After  all,  it's  the  document  you  gave  me. 
You  were  decent  enough  to  give  it  to  me. 
Sure  I'll  seek  to  embarass  you  with  it  if  I 
possibly  can— that's  what  I'm  being  paid  for. 

You  say  that  experimental  projects  are 
being  carried  out.  Any  type  of  lambent  reply 
is  not  to  the  point.  If  they  say  experimental 
projects— they  are  policemen— they  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  they  have  a  definite, 
precise,  concrete  notion  in  mind;  and  any 
kind  of  palaver  isn't  going  to  work.  We  want 


to  know  what  the  experimental  projects  in 
question  are  precisely.  Is  that  too  much  to 
ask? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You've  come  across 
loud  and  clear.  I  missed  your  Shakespearean 
tones  this  last  day.  I  think  I  understand  your 
question.  You're  talking  about  test  pro- 
grammes   and   this   sort   of   thing? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wouldn't  dare  call  it  that. 
I  would   call   it  experimental  projects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Okay.  Experimental 
projects  have  been  installed  in  three  detach- 
ments throughout  the  province,  based  on 
the  principle  of  management  by  objectives 
in  order  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
general  operating  efficiency. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Obfuscation.  What  are  these 
projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  didn't  hear  what  you 
said  then. 

An  hon.  member:   Obfuscation. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    Holy    cow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  understand  "holy 
cow"  but  I  don't  understand  those  other 
words. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  trying  to  beat  Bill 
Davis  at  his  own  game?  He  never  succeeds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  can't 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He's  been  around  here  a  lot 
longer   than    you   have. 

Mr.  Henderson:  And  will  be. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He's  the  master  of  doubI< 
talk.  He  throws  up  veils  of  myths.  I  want 
to  know  something  simple. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  ask  in  a  simpL 
way. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Name  me  your  experimental 
projects.  You  suggested  it  to  me.  I  wouldn't 
nave  dreamed  of  experimental  projects  had 
you  not  told  me  over  the  weekend.  I  spent 
all  Sunday  night  panting  to  get  the  answer 
to  that  damned  question.  Then  you  start 
off  with  management  projects  and  cost  bene- 
fit analysis— away  out  there. 

A  mere  philosopher  like  me  can't  follow 
those  things.  Stay  down  to  earth.  Give  nn 
the  facts  about  this;  we're  wasting  a  lot  of 
time  on  this  particular  one. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  You're  wast- 
ing a  lot  of  time. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:   No,  no,   no. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Getting  to 
to  yon,  Pat? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Lome,  go  on  down  and  help 
the    minister    out. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  think  there  are  any 
experimental  projects   at  all.   I  think  it's— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clements:  Yes,  there  are,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  three:  one  in  Huntsville, 
one  in  Newcastle   and  one  in  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  are  they  all  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  are  an  effort,  so 
I  am  advised,  to  assist  the  oflBcer  in  charge 
of  the  detachment  to  generally  improve  the 
overall  operating  efficiency  of  the  detach- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  is  that  ever  nice.  The 
overall  operating— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It's  an  attempt,  so  I  am 
ad\  ised,  to  do  things  at  the  detachment  level 
as  opposed  to  having  them  done  at  central 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  things? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Lawn  mowers.  Things  like 
that? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  do  you  do?  What  is  this 
all  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  operational  results 
of  a  detachment  are,  as  I  understand  it, 
regulated  or  modified  or  accumulated  at  that 
level.  The  records  are  maintained  at  that 
level  as  opposed  to  sending  everything  into 
one  central  headquarters  and  having  the  sta- 
tistics come  back  to  them.  It's  an  effort  to 
decentralize.  All  of  the  activity  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  generated  at  the  focal 
point,  namely,  the  headquarters.  I've  never 
seen  one  of  these  in  play  and  I'll  bet  you 
haven't  either.  That's  why  I'm  having  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  your  question.  I 
think  both  of  us  are  talking  about  something 
we  don't  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  I  am  not  the  minister.  I 
am  not  the  Solicitor  General  and  I  don't  have 
to  know.  But  you  do.  You're  a  great  Attorney 
General,  John— or  you  may  be,  as  our  friend 
Bullbrook  said— and  you've  still  got  to  prove 
yourself  on  that  particular  role;  but  you  are 
a  lousy  Solicitor  General.  You  palaver  too 
much  about  the  thing. 


At  Parry  Sound  and  Huntsville,  do  they 
assist  cats  down  from  trees?  Is  the  officer 
judged  in  his  developmental  role  in  terms  of 
the  kindly  disposition  he  has  when  holding 
the  left  hand  of  housewives  when  they  are  in 
heat,  or  I  don't  know,  in  some  kind  of  thing? 

Interjection  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  happens? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  precisely  does  he  do? 
I'm  concerned  that  you  want  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  the  man  on  the  beat,  the 
guy  out  there,  the  guy  who  is  doing  the 
slugging,  who  has  to  meet  the  public  in  the 
crunch  situations. 

They  are  all  rascals,  the  fellows  under  the 
throne  there.  They  hide  behind  their  desks 
and  sit  there  all  safe,  although  some  of 
them,  many  of  them,  most  of  them  thank 
God,  can  claim  they've  been  through  all  that 
before  and  they  are  saved  from  that  fate. 

I'm  talking  about  the  man  out  on  the  beat. 
You  have  to  assess  him.  You  want  to  give  him 
advancement.  You  want  to  assess  his  role. 
You  want  to  know  how  to  improve  upon  that 
role  and  you  say  you've  got  all  kinds  of  ex- 
perimental projects  in  order  to  determine  how 
this  is  done.  You  don't  give  me  a  single  one; 
you  pretend  you  don't  understand  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wouldn't  pretend  be- 
cause I'll  be  very  candid  with  the  member, 
Mr.  Chairman;  quite  frankly  I  didn't  under- 
stand the  question. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  finally  got  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  do  appreciate  his  in- 
terest in  this  particular  type  of  project.  Now 
the  purpose  of  the  project  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  here  for  the  last 
half-hour  is  really  to  study  the  efficiency  of 
field  operations  and  I  will  read  this: 

No.  1.  Evaluating  the  duties  and  activi- 
ties of  district  and  detachment  personnel 
in  relation  to  their  contribution  to  the 
force's  overall  goals  and  objectives. 

No.  2.  Identifying  factors  which  reduce 
the  efficiency  or  effectiveness  of  opera- 
tions. 

No.  3.  Determining  the  quality  of  our 
present  management  information  system 
and  its  use  in  evaluating  ongoing  opera- 
tions and  necessary  achievements. 

No.  4.  Reviewing  preventive  activities 
and  recommending  an  approach  for  field 
experiments   to   measure   their   impact   on 
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criminal  occurrences  and  traffic  collisions, 
all  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  not  gomg  to  insist.  I  give 
up  in  despair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Will  Hansard  record 
this? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Who  feeds  you  that  stuff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Will  Hansard  really 
report  this,  because  I  want  that  enshrined  in 
marble. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  despair.  It  is  nothing 
to  commend  yourself  with,  let  me  tell  you. 

That's  all  gobbledegook.  That's  the  kind 
of  thing  I'm  accused  of.  I  thought  you  people 
were  beyond  that.  I  ask  about  cats  in  trees 
and  women  in  trouble  and  various  things 
like  that.  What  does  one  get?  A  mess.  Let's 
go  on  to  the  next  thing;  I  give  up. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  I  never  found  that  very  trouble- 
some. 

Mr,  Lawlor:  I'll  skip  that  one.  The  next 
one  is  role  3.5.  This  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  you  talk  about  working  under  the 
auspices  of  the  community  services  branch 
of  general  headquarters  in  Toronto.  I  notice 
in  your  news  sheet  that  you  managed  to 
substitute  for  something  called  safety  and 
information  branch,  which  has  been  elimi- 
nated, something  called  the  community  serv- 
ices branch;  which  I  take  is  a  new  label  on 
an  old  bottle  and  the  wine  goes  sour. 

I  won't  insist  upon  that.  At  the  moment  I 
want  to  say  a  word  of  commendlation  to  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews  on 
the  work  they  have  done  with  your  depart- 
ment over  the  past  few  years  in  terms  of 
community  relations  vis-a-vis  the  police.  That 
should  be  recognized  as  the  area  they  have 
singled  out  and  are  now  exploring  as  to 
cementing.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  an  area 
in  our  society  which  could  be  better  plough- 
ed  and   furrowed   than   that   particular  one. 

I  won't  dwell  on  it  at  length  tonight.  In 
previous  years  we've  said  a  great  dteal,  and 
in'  the  opening  statements,  about  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  police,  the  alienation  of  the 
citizenry  by  and  large,  and  the  division  be- 
tween them.  It  is  to  the  betterment  of  this 
society,  if  it  can  possibly  come  to  pass,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  from  whatever 
agencies  it  may  flow,  so  that  some  sort  of 
liaison,  some  form  of  mutuality  and  under- 
standing be  set  up. 


As  I  say,  this  is  an  organization  to  which 
I  used  to  belong,  but  since  I'm  here  every 
night  of  the  week  and  can  belong  to  nothing, 
much  less  the  human  race  in  being  in  this 
House  pretty  well  every  night,  I  haven't 
attended  their  meetings  of  recent  years,  but 
in  those  days  they  did  yeoman  service,  and, 
in  this  particular  regard  I  think  every'  once 
in  a  while  it's  good  to  pause  and  recognize 
the  role  of  certain  agencies  in  our  com- 
munity trying  to  work  things  out. 

Could  you  tell  me  a  bit  about  the  feed- 
back programme?  Under  what  heading  does 
that  fall  in  the  organizational  chart?  Who 
handles  it?  How  many  people  are  involved 
and  exactly  what  does  it  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  has,  Mr.  Qhainnan, 
a  complement  of  13.  It  is  under  the  com- 
miinity  seirvices  section. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  a  bigger  staff  than 
Morty  Shulman's  got,  for  heaven's  sakes, 
trying  to  get  some  feedback  too.  How  coiik  " 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  I  was  con- 
fusing your  prior  question  when  I  started 
to  answer  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  sure  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  feeding  you 
back  the  information  that  I  had  imder  this 
particular  community  services  brandi. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  that  what  you  were  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  what  I  \vas 
doing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  couldn't  figure  out  what 
you  were  doing.  It  was  very  confusing  over 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  branch  is  in- 
volved in  many  community  activities  in 
terms  of  special  events  and  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  1974  in  the  nunrber  of 
special  events  that  staff  attended;  in  the 
number  of  broadcasts  in  which  they  l)ecanie 
involved,  both  over  the  radio  and  on  teli 
vision. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  mean  not  listening  to, 
biit  participating  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  most  instances  they 
were  leading,  in  attending  schools  and  this 
sort  of  thing,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  about  the  media?  Yon 
talk  about  television,  what's  that  abotit? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  radio  interviews 
they  were  involved  in  351;  in  taped  radio 
safety    spots    they    were    involved    in    1,120. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  almost  as  much  as  the 
Conservative  Party  at  election  time,  but  go 
ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  they  were  in- 
volved in   176   TV   appearances. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay,  good.  How  many  com- 
missioner's citations  were  given  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  None  last  year. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  does  that  import,  that 
no  one  seeks  to  assist  the  OPP  in  times  of 
troubles?    Why    not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  programme  is 
relatively  new.  It's  just  been  instituted  this 
year  and  not  having  been  in  existence  last 
year,   I  presume  no  one  qualified. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  I  see.  That's  a  good 
answer.  That's  the  best  answer  you  gave  to- 
night. You're  improving.  Just  keep  going 
like  this. 

On  the  complaints  bureau,  mention  was 
made  of  Mr.  Justice  Monand,  Arthur  Ma- 
loney  and  others.  May  I  say  I  have  misgiv- 
ings about  the  Maloney  report?  I  have  not 
received  one  yet,  haven't  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  that,  but  it's  fine  and  I  agree  with 
Maloney  except  that— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Chairman 
Bick  confiscated  them  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Chairman  Bick  confiscated 
them  all. 

In  setting  up  a  representative  elected 
board  to  police  commissions,  that  is  the 
radical  move  and  that  is  the  good  move  that 
he  makes,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.  I  would 
much  prefer  that  we  could  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  elections  that  far,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  not  doing  so,  so  that  all  the 
members  of  that  police  commission  be 
elected  by  the  public  at  large  at  the  time 
of  the  municipal  elections.  People  could 
stand  on  their  merits,  present  their  creden- 
tials and  show  their  qualifications  for  being 
on  a  police  commission.  Police  commissions 
are  so  crucial  these  days  that  that  would  be 
my  personal  position.  I  don't  claim  this  is 
the  position  of  my  party.  I  haven't  a  clue 
what  their  position  would  be. 

But  then  Maloney,  in  a  true  Conservative 
verve,  moves  radically  here,  but  then  he 
slows  up  over  there.  He  permits  the  present 
investigative    stafi^s    within    the   police    force 


itself  to  be  the  ones  to  receive  the  com- 
plaints initially  and  to  process  them  and  in- 
vestigate them;  and  I  find  that  playing 
poker  much  too  close  to  the  chest.  I  find  that 
isn't  an  open  and  porous  enough  situation. 

I  would  want  some  kind  of  objectivity 
brought  into  it,  some  kind  of  third  party 
arrangement  where  at  least  they  would  be 
participating  in  the  thing.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, in  other  words,  that  the  police  are 
the  best  people  to  investigate  the  police,  for 
many  reasons;  for  buddy-buddy;  for  positions 
of  esprit  de  corps;  for  the  sense  that  anyone 
has,  who  ever  belonged  to  a  regiment,  that 
you  are  with  your  buddies— the  fraternity 
concept.  It's  inbreeding  and  it's  deeply  bias- 
ing in  its  processes;  and  this  is  the  way  it 
works. 

To  the  extent  that  Maloney  allowed  that 
particular  structure  to  remain,  I,  personally 
again,  find  it  questionable  and  would  find  it 
equally  questionable  as  operative  within  the 
OPP,  which  is  our  central  focus  for  tonight. 

Give  the  OPP  all  the  credit  in  the  world 
in  the  sense  that  they  launched  into  a  com- 
plaints bureau,  apparently  pre-empting  to 
some  degree  what  Maloney  says;  although  I 
am  sure  they'll  take  it  into  cognizance,  how- 
ever it  may  be  implemented  or  effected 
within  their  own  organization.  In  other 
words,  they  will  not  ignore  the  more  bene- 
ficial aspects  of  the  Maloney  report.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  novel  concept  within  the 
OPP  and  I  think  we  have  not  heard  in  these 
estimates  quite  sufficiently  yet  as  to  how  it 
operates.  In  the  status  area  of  the  report  the 
last  paragraph  says: 

The  OPP  inaugurated  a  force  complaints 
bureau  in  1974.  The  new  OPP  complaints 
processing  system  is  aimed  at  centralizing 
statistical  analysis,  needless  of  upper  man- 
agement awareness  of  field  complaints  and 
the  assurance  that  each  complaint  is  in- 
vestigated and  handled  in  a  rational  and 
unbiased  manner. 

I  want  the  justification  for  the  words 
"rational  and  unbiased."  I'd  like  to  know 
how  many  complaints  have  been  processed 
thus  far  and  whether  the  minister  himself, 
who  is  in  charge  of  these  matters,  feels  the 
degree  of  tmbiasedness  requisite  in  this 
circumstance  can  be  reached  by  the  way 
in  which  it  is  proposed  that  this  complaints 
bvireau  be  operated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  unbiased  aspect 
of  the  handling  of  complaints,  I  suggest, 
is  as  best  as  can  be  dealt  with  by  human 
beings,    in    that    a    uniform    reporting    pro- 
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cedure  has  been  developed,  along  with  a 
follow-up  investigation  oy  a  superior  in 
rank.  The  complaint  must  be  accepted  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Who  can  initiate  that  com- 
plaint? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  public  or  a— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Can  an  MPP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Can  a  lawyer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  were  received 
last  year  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, remembering  that  the  complaint  bureau 
commenced  in  July  last,  a  total  of  174. 

You  wondered  what  form  the  complaints 
took  in  terms  of  types  of  complaints.  Some 
dealt  with  the  lack  of  patroHng;  others  dealt 
with  improper  procedure  and/or  investiga- 
tion; others  were  really  protesting  a  summons. 
There  were  some  miscellaneous  complaints 
and  a  number  that  really  turned  out  not  to 
be  complaints  against  the  OPP  but  com- 
plaints dealing  with  the  process  of  law  or 
the  courts  or  something  else,  but  really 
didn't  relate  to  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  of  the  174,  that 
115  were  fotmd  to  be  urrfounded;  44  were 
found  to  be  founded  and  remedial  action  was 
taken  in  those  44  instances.  Then  the  ones 
that  were  really  not  complaints  against  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  made  up  15  of  the 
total  of  the  174. 

The  ministry  itself  attracted  53  complaints, 
that  is,  from  individuals  complaining 
directly  to  the  ministry;  and  121  came  in 
from  various  detachments  throughout  the 
province. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  me  investigate  a  little 
further.  The  minister  says  that  MPPs,  1  take 
it,  can  write  to  the  complaints  bureau  on 
behalf  of  constituents  and  that  that  would  be 
as  suflBcient  unto  the  day. 

You  know  that  hasn't  been  true  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  policing.  I  tried  to  in- 
tervene in  a  couple  of  instances  and  was 
most  irritated  when  they  find  that  the  indi- 
vidual himself  had  to  go  down  personally  to 
police  headquarters;  run  the  gauntlet  or  the 
gamut  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  run;  go 
upstairs  and  write  out  the  whole  thing  in 
his  own  words  and  in  his  own  language. 
Then   it  went  through  the  mill. 

I  thought  it  was  very  wrong.  First  of  all, 
it  is  intimidating  to  have  to  bring  the  indi- 


vidual alone.  Sure,  he  could  bring  his  MPP, 
I  suppose,  along  with  him  as  a  handmaid, 
but  I  don't  think  that  is  very  helpful  and 
you  haven't  got  time.  Why  can't  you  simply 
write  an  intelligent  letter  setting  out  the 
facts  seriatim?  I  think  it  is  far  more  logical 
and  intelligent  to  present  it  by  way  of  a 
letter  coming  from  an  MPP  thian  it  would 
be  by  the  individual  himself  in  most  in- 
stances. Anyhow,  they  have  to  appear  down 
there,  lose  time  from  work,  snfFer  the  kind 
of  intimidation  involved  and  write  all  this 
out.  By  the  time  they  have  gone  through 
those  hoops,  the  process  is  self-defeating;  or 
maybe  it  serves  its  own  ultimate  and  some- 
what nefarious  pvurposes,  namely  to  block 
people  out. 

I  would  trust  that  I  will  be  answered  that 
the  OPP  do  not  do  that  in  their  complaints 
bureau  and  that  a  lawyer  who  has  a  client 
in  front  of  him  and  who  hears  of  actions 
by  police  officers  or  by  some  kind  of  in- 
ternal management  in  the  OPP  of  which  he 
feels  there  is  some  kind  of  a  breach  of  his 
client's  rights,  has  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing these  complaints  on  behalf  of  that 
client  in  a  solicitor/ client  relationship  to  that 
body  in  writing  and  that  will  trigger  the  in- 
vestigation. That  is  all  you  really  need.  Is 
that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  don't  require  any- 
thing in  writing.  A  phone  call  will  precipitate 
the  investigation  of  a  complaint.  A  number 
of  the  complaints  received  during  the  first 
period  on  which  I  have  just  reported  to  the 
committee  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  did  emanate  in 
fact  from  MPPs,  some  of  whom  made  phone 
calls. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  the  whole  the  OPP  does 
give  leadership  in  this  province;  and  that's 
a  considerable  advance  over  what  we  have 
had  to  suflFer  from  in  this  great  city. 

When  the  matter  comes  before  the  com- 
mission, is  the  complainant,  with  or  without 
solicitor,  entitled  to  appear,  cross-examine, 
present  his  evidence  and  attend  throughout 
on  the  hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  think  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  stand  to  be  corrected. 
If  you  are  getting  into  disciplinary  action 
against  an  officer  under  the  Police  Act,  he 
would  be  prosecuted  by  an  officer  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police,  very  much  like 
the  adversary— well  it  is  the  adversary  sys- 
tem completely.  He  would  be  cross-examined 
by  the  officer  prosecuting  him  on  the  com- 
p'aint.  misconduct  or  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer,  or  whatever  charge  he  happens 
to  be  facing,  dereliction  of  duty. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  The  complainant  isn't  there 
at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  complainant  isn't 
there  at  all.  I  have  personally  appeared  at 
a  number  of  hearings  under  the  Police  Act, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  recall  I  am  sure  they 
were  all  held  in  camera.  It's  an  inter- 
departmental disciplinary  procedure  and 
really  not  open  to  the  public  for  public 
scrutiny.  I  should  point  out  that  the  accused 
can  be  defended  eitlier  by  himself  or  by  a 
fellow  ofiBcer  or  by  counsel. 

Now  when  I  practised  law,  I  was  involved 
in  many  of  these  on  behalf  of  individual 
police  oflBcers,  and  more  often  I  cross- 
examined  than  examined.  Under  the  Act,  the 
officer  was  tried  by  a  superior  rank,  and  in 
one  instance  preferred  to  be  tried  by  the 
entire  police  commission— in  fact  was  tried 
by  the  full  commission,  sitting  very  much  in 
a  comt  room  atmosphere. 

If  the  evidence  of  the  complainant  was 
crucial  to  the  departmental  charge  against 
the  officer,  then  they  would  have  to  bring 
him  to  testify.  I  stand  to  be  corrected— I  am 
not  that  familiar  with  the  particulars  of  the 
Police  Act— but  I  think  that  under  certain 
circumstances  there  is  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  before  a  disciplinary  hearing  such 
as  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Nevertheless,  extensively  fair 
as  that  would  appear  to  be,  if  I  had  been 
standing  in  this  place  10  years  ago,  I  would 
have  said  in  50  years  that  would  be  con- 
sidered a  farrago  of  justice.  It  is  too  inbred. 
It  is  almost  incestuous. 

In  all  objectivity,  as  I  see  the  situation— 
and  I  am  not  that  close  to  it— how  can  a 
brother  police  officer  vigorously,  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  objecti\ity  and  distance  that 
applies  to  a  Crown  prosecutor  over  against 
an  accused,  proceed  to  present  the  evidence, 
particularly  in  camera?  However  unambigu- 
ous it  may  be  and  however  forceful  that 
prosecution,  it  shows  all  the  marks  of  a 
court  martial  t^pe  of  thing.  There  is  a  very 
great  question  in  my  mind  about  those  in- 
voluted proceedings  called  courts  martial.  In 
any  event,  here  it  is  within  the  police 
organization. 

I  suppose  it  is  better;  I  suppose  the  argu- 
ment must  be  that  in  terms  of  the  social 
impact,  in  the  terms  of  protecting  the  prestige 
and  integrity  of  the  policy,  of  not  bringing 
them  under  invidious  scrutiny  by  the  public 
generally,  that  it  is  better  to  handle  these 
interdisciplinary  problems  this  way.  In  other 
words,  the  social  gravamen  is  so  great  over 


against  maintaining  an  image  of  police  dis- 
cipline, over  against  what  may  bring  them 
under  some  fonn  of  questioning  and  some 
form  of  even  possible  degradation  in  the 
public  eye;  balancing  those  two  things  out 
it  is  better  to  have  the  more  secretive  proc- 
ess and  the  more  incestuous  proceeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  speak  merely  as  a 
lawyer,  looking  at  it  in  terms  of  equities,  in 
terms  of  arm's  length  transactions,  in  terms  of 
the  objectivity  involved,  that  particular  kind 
of  proceeding  in  any  other  area  of  our  law 
would  be  considered  damnable  and  against 
the  weight  of  the  British  notion  of  justice, 
where  exerything  is  open  and  disclosed,  and 
there  is  no  smell  or  simulacrum  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  inbreeding  of  any  bias  or  any 
favouritism.  That's  our  whole  court  system, 
the  whole  theory. 

The  jurist  theory  in  this  particular  area,  I 
put  it  to  you,  is  undermined  and  traduced. 
I  don't  think  any  terrifying  social  conse- 
quence comes  out  of  all  that.  I  think  it's 
suspect.  I  think  it's  up  to  us  as  responsible 
people  to  say  so  if  we  think  so,  and  I  do.  I 
think  you,  as  a  fair-minded  Solicitor  General, 
ought  to  give  it  grave  scrutiny  when  the 
police  are  prosecuting  the  police. 

These  fellows  have  to  live  together.  They 
have  to  live  in  the  same  community.  They 
have  to  rub  shoulders  perhaps  on  many  oc- 
casions, social  and  official.  It's  a  difficult  job 
to  do  if  that's  the  position  you  put  the  so- 
called  police  prosecutor  into.  It's  even  more 
difficult,  as  it  always  is,  for  any  accused  in 
this  particular  circumstance. 

I  ask  you  to  give  that  some  scmtiny  to  see 
whether  you  can't  come  up  with  a  third 
party,  a  more  independent  and  objective  in- 
dividual, to  rvm  those  matters;  who  would 
show  much  care  for  the  in  camera  concept. 
You  know  the  in  camera  concept  runs  coun- 
ter to  this  and  that  it's  treated  in  every 
other  circumstance  with  great  distaste. 

We  bend  over  backwards  to  prevent  in 
camera  sessions.  In  every  piece  of  legislation 
we  pass,  we  say  that  they  should  take  place 
only  under  very  restrictive  conditions  where 
the  financial  or  personal  integrity  of  a  human 
being  would  be  so  deeply  afflicted  by  public 
disclosure  that  it  ought  not  to  take  that  form. 
Therefore,  we  safeguard  against  it. 

It's  an  exception,  a  dire  exception.  Here, 
it's  the  rule.  There's  something  wrong.The 
onus  of  evidence,  the  internal  presentation  of 
evidence  is  curiously  reversed  in  this  context, 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  police.  Explain 
that  to  me  and  give  me  your  justifications. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  there's  anything  unique  about  a  profes- 
sional group  disciplining  a  member  of  that 
group. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  don't  normally  do  it  in 
camera. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know  of  the 
public  being  in  attendance  at  discipline  hear- 
ings before  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Can- 
ada. I  don't  know  of  the  public  being  in 
attendance  at  hearings  conducted  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  discipline 
committee.  I'm  not  saying  these  things  don't 
exist.  I'm  just  not  aware  of  them. 

I  do  know  that  in  just  about  anything  I've 
ever  been  involved  with  under  the  Police 
Act,  it  would  be  very  much  against  the 
oflBcer's  wish  that,  in  fact,  he  be  tried  pub- 
licly. For  in  the  event  he  was  acquitted,  for 
whatever  reason,  be  it  technical  or  on  merit, 
his  efEectiveness  as  a  police  oflBcer  might  well 
be  destroyed  by  the  public  viewing  of  cer- 
tain allegations  made  to  him  during  these 
proceedings. 

I  do  know  of  an  instance  where  a  very 
senior  ofiBcer  was  charged  with  conduct  un- 
becoming. On  advice  of  his  cousel  and,  in- 
deed, he  personally  felt  strongly  enough 
about  it,  he  demanded  that  it  be  held  pub- 
licly. He  was  accommodated  by  the  police 
commission;  in  fact,  the  matter  was  delegated 
to  a  county  court  judge  and  was  reported 
daily  in  the  press.  Just  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
he  was  acquitted  of  those  allegations  of  con- 
duct unbecoming,  because  the  gist  of  the 
charge  against  this  very  senior  officer  was 
that  he  had  mouthed,  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions a  few  minutes  apart,  an  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  saying  to  two  of  his  police  officers. 

It  was  very  much  in  his  interest  that  he 
not  be  charged  in  camera  with  the  offence 
of  conduct  unbecoming  or  discreditable  con- 
duct, because  that  would  give  rise  to  all 
kinds  of  speculation  as  to  his  personal  life, 
and  in  fact  his  very  integrity.  When  he  asked 
for  the  public  hearing,  it  was  granted.  But 
that's  the  only  one  which  I  personally  know, 
and  I  have  had  some  years  of  experience  in 
the  past  of  appearing  at  disciplinary  hearings 
on  behalf  of  the  officers. 

I  have  never  prosecuted  because  I  don't 
have  the  right  to  under  the  Act.  Insofar  as 
ever  finding  an  officer  of  faint  heart  who 
would  not  prosecute  his  fellow  officer,  I 
fotmd  that  very  much  to  be  the  reverse— a 
dearth.  I  found  eager  beavers  prepared  to 
present  the  evidence— some  by  the  way  with 
a   great  deal   of  skill,   possibly   observed   in 


other  areas  of  their  activity;  some  a  littie 
more  zealously  than  others.  I  can  think  of 
several  officers  presenting  evidence  with  that 
degree  of  impartiality  that  hopefully  a  Crown 
attorney  would  present  evidence— really  hav- 
ing little  or  no  interest  in  the  outcome, 
putting  it  before  the  chief  constable  or  the 
police  commission  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  does 
not  have  to  be  in  camera.  I  am  looking  at 
these  notes  for  the  first  time.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this.  With  the  greatest  of 
respect  I  would  suggest  if  one  made  it  man- 
datory that  they  be  public  hearings,  the 
greatest  resistance  would  come  from  the  po- 
lice associations  themselves,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  outlined. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  not  being 
abused.  It's  a  very  serious  matter.  It  can 
range  from  a  reprimand  to  a  complete  dis- 
charge from  the  force.  There  is  a  whole  gam- 
ut of  punishments  within  the  regulations 
under  the  Act  that  set  out  the  various  dis- 
ciplinary actions  which  can  be  enforced. 
Many  minor  ones  are  in  the  form  of  a  repri- 
mand and  an  entry  on  service  record,  or  loss 
of  several  days  pay;  culminating  in  employ- 
ment being  terminated  forthwith.  There  is  a 
right  of  appeal,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  not  going  to  belabour  this 
much  longer  tonight.  I  find  a  distinction  Ix- 
tween  the  College  of  Physicians  anil 
Sturgeons  and  this  particular  type  of  proceed- 
ing. I  woxdd  think  the  least  that  could  be 
done  in  these  proceedings  is  that  the  com- 
plainant himself,  together  with  his  counsel 
or  if  he  wishes  to  send  counsel,  might  be 
present  on  tihese  hearings  to  see  that  at 
least  on  his  subjective  point  of  view  justice 
is  done.  Since  he  is  the  person  who  has 
been  most  injured  and  the  one  who  launched 
the  proceedings  in  the  first  instance,  he 
ought  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending on  the  thing  and  seeing  whether 
or  not  he  felt  the  presentation  of  his  par 
ticular  complaint  was  adequate,  and  that  the 
presentation  was  just  as  it  is  finally  resolved 
through  the  apparatus. 

Let  us  go  on  to  4  (1)  where  you  talk  al^oiit 
the   recruiting   strategy   to  bring   the   ethno- 
cultnral  composition  of  the  force  roughly  i' 
line.  I  just  wonder  whether  any  figures  of  tli 
ethnic    balances    within    police    forces    hav< 
been  reached  at  this  stage.  Whether  a  com- 
mimity  which  has  a  goodly  number  of,  say, 
German-speaking    people    is    represented    in 
turn  by  German-speaking  police  officers. 

We'll  come  in  a  moment  to  the  bilingual 
problem,    but   the   diversity   of   cultural   and     ij 
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ethnic  origins  in  the  various  communities 
is  very  striking  these  days,  and  many  prob- 
lems, surely,  cannot  be  handled  on  the  spot. 
A  great  deal  of  preventive  crime  measures 
could  be  reached  if  there  were  adequate 
numbers  of  oflBcers  reflecting  the  Portuguese 
potential  in  a  community,  the  proportion  of 
that  community  which  is  Italian  speaking; 
and  increasingly  the  number  of  people  from 
the  Caribbean.  I  just  sense  there  isn't  any 
great  proportion  in  this  regard,  and  that  that 
is  sloughed  off  as  being  one  of  those  silly 
demands  that  opposition  people  make  from 
time  to  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can  go  through  the 
number  of  officers  of  each  ethnic  group  if 
the  hon.  member  so  desires. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  don't  you  pick  one  and 

give   a  picture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Arabic? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No. 

Hon,  Mr.  Clement:  Chinese? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  going  pretty  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mandarin  or  Canton- 
ese? Croatian? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  about  Shanghai? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Shanghai  is  not  a 
language,  it's  a  state  of  being  transferred. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh.  All  rig^ht,  damn  it,  we'll 
take  the  Mandarin. 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Dutch? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Take  the  Mandarins  because 
you've  got  a  few  of  them  in  front  of  you 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  v^^ell.  Mandarin, 
that's  Chinese,  the  Mandarin  dialect.  The 
officer's  name  is  W.  Fu. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   Where  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  have  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  where  he  is  tonight.  I  don't 
know  where  he's  stationed.  I  would  presume 
pro]>abIy  more  likely  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
Hamilton  or  Windsor. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  many  Portuguese-speak- 
ing men  have  you  got? 

Hon.   Mr.    Clement:    Two. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Out  of  a 
force  of  how  many? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  About  4,000. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  Don't  for- 
get the  OPP  aren't  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Portuguese  people  also  go  into 
the  countryside, 

Mr.  Lawlor:   How  many  Italian-speaking? 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Three  oflBcers. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  many  Fiimish? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Italian  people  in  this  province,  and  we've 
got  three  oflBcers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Three  Finnish  oflBcers. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  They're 
all  Canadians,  you  know. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  how  many  franco- 
phones? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  do  have  linguistic  diflB- 
culties,  don't  we?  How  many  French? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  are  186. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  are  186  French- 
speaking.  Go  ahead,  Cassidy, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Could  I  ask  about  the 
francophones? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  We  have 
others  ahead  of  you.  Is  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  finished  on  this  particular  item? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  I'll  come  back  to  it  later. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you.  The  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  been 
trying  to  get  on  for  some  time.  I  appre- 
ciate the  concern  of  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore.  However,  I  wonder  if  either  this 
ministry  alone,  or  with  the  OPP  or  other 
provincial  jurisdictions,  even  including  the 
federal  government,  are  doing  anything  or 
making  any  recommendations  concerning 
the  ever-increasing  problem  of  automobile 
thefts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Automobile  — ? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thefts. 

Mr.  Good:  Here  today  and  in  Quebec 
tomorrow, 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Are  you  doing  anything, 
Mr,  Minister,  that  would  suggest  a  decrease 
in   the   number   of  auto   thefts,   or   devising 
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any    methods    that    could    be    employed    to 
decrease  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  hon.  member 
might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  activi- 
ties last  year  dealing  with  this  type  of 
offence. 

During  early  1974  the  force  became 
aware  that  a  series  of  stolen  1973  and  1974 
Quebec  vehicle  permits  were  being  used  to 
register  stolen  cars  in  Ontario.  Most  of  the 
cars  stolen  were  from  the  Montreal  and  Hull 
areas,  but  in  some  cases  the  vehicles  were 
stolen  in  Ontario  and  the  Quebec  permits 
were  used  to  register  them  here,  lliat  in- 
vestigation is  still  continuing,  with  116 
vehicles  already  reco\  ered  in  connection  with 
this  one  operation.  They  have  been  recovered 
in  such  places  as  Windsor,  Chatham,  North 
Bay,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Sudbury  and  Hearst. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  charges  laid. 

In  one  instance,  a  fairly  well-knovvm  citi- 
zen in  one  of  our  communities  was  in 
possession  of  a  1974  Cadillac  stolen  in 
Montreal.  He  apparently  heard  that  the  car 
was  stolen  and  he  took  the  plates  off^  it  and 
abandoned  the  car  in  Detroit  and  then  re- 
ported it  as  stolen.  He  has  been  charged  with 
public  mischief  and  has  pleaded  guilty. 

In  addition  to  that  particular  ring,  natur- 
ally there  are  numbers  of  individual  cars  that 
are  found  by  the  wayside  or  reported  stolen 
and  they  are  intercepted. 

We  have  117  community  service  officers 
and  they  are  involved  in  crime  prevention 
work— addressing  service  clubs  and  business 
groups  and  this  sort  of  thing.  Also,  they 
conduct  programmes  dealing  with  how  to 
prevent  your  car  from  being  stolen,  what  to 
do  in  the  event  that  it  is  stolen,  and  pointing 
out  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  lost  vehicles 
every  years,  in  terms  of  insurance  and  jwlice 
efforts  expended  in  order  to  recover  them. 

If  the  member  would  like  to  know  some 
more  particulars  I'd  be  prepared- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  I'd  like  to  know,  Mr. 
Minister,  what  your  ministry  is  doing  in  an 
attempt  to  curtail  or  overcome  the  increas- 
ing incidence  of  auto  thievery.  I  noticed  a 
task  force  in  the  United  States  is  studying 
the  problem.  One  possible  recommendation 
concerns  suggesting  to  the  manufacturer  the 
installation  of  a  better  lock  on  the  door, 
because  most  of  the  steahng  of  the  cars  has 
been  the  result  of  keys  being  left  in.  One  of 
the  reports  I  have  says  that  75  per  cent  of 
all  thefts  are  committed  by  juveniles,  and 
this  would  be  cut  very  sharply  if  new  types 


of  door  locks  were  placed  on  the  vehicle 
or  if  ignition  lock  improvements  were  made. 

Are  you  making  suggestions  to  the  auto 
manufacturers  that  some  of  these  changes 
be  implemented  in  an  attempt  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  automobile  thefts?  For  ex- 
ample, are  you  considering  legislation  that 
would  make  it  an  offence  for  an  indi\idual 
to  leave  the  keys  in  the  car  or  leave  the 
car  unlocked,  in  an  attempt  to  overcome 
this   ever-increasing   problem? 

The  statistics  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1974,  I  think,  showed  that  960,000  auto- 
mobiles were  stolen  for  a  value  of  $1.5  billion 
and  900,000  have  not  been  recovered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  was  the  value? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  was  $1.5  billion.  .\nd 
900,000  of  those  were  not  recovered-only 
60,000  out  of  960,000  were  actually  recov- 
ered. So  the  unrecovered  ones  have  gone  into 
some  type  of  market  in  the  US  or  have  l^een 
exported.  I  don't  think  the  problem  is  as 
acute  in  Ontario  as  it  is  across  the  border, 
but  I  would  think  that  we  would  have  a 
substantial  number  of  automobile  thefts  that 
possibly  could  be  reduced.  This  could  either 
be  as  a  result  of  legislation  or  improving  the 
locking  mechanism  on  the  car,  or  maybe 
from  the  development  of  a  system  of  dual 
titles  as  is  now  being  suggested  in  the  United 
States.  When  you  are  scrapping  the  car  there 
is  a  title  that  has  to  be  turned  in  im- 
mediately and  when  you  don't  scrap  the  car 
there  is  another  title. 

You  might  say  you  have  to  turn  in  your 
title  when  you  scrap  the  car,  but  you  don't. 
A  car  could  be  completely  demolished  in  an 
automobile  accident;  a  fellow  will  come  along 
and  use  that  title  and  maybe  buy  a  car  of 
the  same  make,  the  same  year  and  simply 
use  that  title.  No  one  checks-or  very  few 
times  is  the  vehicle  registration  checked  | 
against  the  motor  and  against  the  body  of 
the  vehicle. 

Is  your  ministry  considering  something 
along  the  lines  of  what  is  being  planned  in 
the  United  States  to  overcome  this  e\cr- 
increasing  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  min-  I 
istry  has  not  made  any  direct  representations  j 
to  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  but  it  has  j 
worked  and  is  working  with  the  auto  theft 
committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  which   deals   directly  with 
the   manufacturers   on   the   improvement  not 
only  of  ignition  but  also  of  trunk  locks. 

Last  year  almost  45  per  cent  of  the  cars 
stolen  were  recovered.  The  figure  is  44.4  per ', 
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cent  for  1973.  In  1974,  it  was  42.1  per  cent 
and  I  would  think  that  the  1974  figure  would 
increase  before  the  end  of  1975  because  of 
the  possibility  of  recoveries  during  calendar 
year  1975  which  would  lead  to  a  higher  per- 
centage. I  am  just  advising  the  member  of 
that  so  that  he  might  have  some  idea  of 
comparing  it  against  the  900,000  odd  he  said 
were  stolen. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Last  year  960,000  auto- 
mobiles valued  at  $1.5  billion  were  stolen; 
some  900,000  are  still  on  the  missing  list. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  that  you 
have  made  there.  I  know  that  our  problem 
isn't  as  acute  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  we  inherit  a  lot  of 
these  problems  very  quickly  unless  we  keep 
a  very  vigilant  approach  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem and  unless  we  develop  new  methods  of 
counteracting  the  automobile  thievery  that  is 
going  on. 

For  example,  in  the  United  States  40  per 
cent  of  the  cars  are  stripped  for  their  parts. 
I  would  assume  that  that  may  come  over 
here.  We  don't  want  to  see  it  happen  here. 
Our  incidence  of  recovery  is  extremely  high 
compared  to  theirs.  I  hope  it  improves  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  today.  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  concerned  because  I  think  the 
problem  is  liable  to  increase  substantially  as 
a  result  of  rising  unemployment  figures. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  same 
subject  could  I  make  a  point? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Do  you  mean  people  on  un- 
employment will  steal  cars? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  In  order  to 
call  people  in  order,  the  member  for  Simcoe 
East  is  next,  followed  by  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  comment  on  another 
subject  and  this  concerns  water  patrols  on 
the  Trent-Severn  waterway.  Each  year  for 
the  past  several  years  I  have  commented 
during  the  minister's  estimates  on  the  need 
for  additional  patrols  on  this  body  of  water. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  could  give  me 
any  indication  as  to  whether  the  number  of 
personnel  has  been  increased  as  far  as  the 
water  patrol  is  concerned  and  whether  any 
additional  equipment  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  OPP  for  this  type  of  use  in  that 
area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  no  addition  in  the  complement  nor 
any  additional  boats  for  this  programme  for 


the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  As  the  mem- 
ber is  aware,  we  do  maintain  some  boats  on 
the  international  waterways.  The  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  forces  have  their  own 
water  patrol  on  a  seasonal  basis  as  the  need 
arises. 

In  the  member's  area.  No.  7  district,  last 
year  three  boats  operated  for  a  total  of  96 
days  in  that  area  and  were  responsible  for 
a  total  of  268  charges  and  warnings  being 
issued  to  boaters.  In  addition,  boats  were 
operated  in  other  areas  including  Peter- 
borough and  Belleville  areas. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  this  just  a  little  further.  As 
the  minister  may  be  aware,  the  boat  traffic 
in  the  area  is  increasing  each  year  and,  as 
he  is  no  doubt  also  aware,  from  what  I 
have  been  told,  the  RCMP  are  withdrawing 
from  the  actual  water  patrol.  I  believe  they 
are  directing  their  efforts  to  more  or  less  a 
speciaUzed  patrol,  checking  as  far  as  liquor 
offences  and  drug  offences  might  be  con- 
cerned on  the  waterways.  As  a  result,  they 
are  leaving  more  and  more  of  the  actual 
patrolling  of  the  facility  to  the  OPP. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  give  some  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
transfer  some  people  to  the  area  for  addi- 
tional patrolling  personnel.  Where  the  speed 
limits  are  posted  in  the  narrow  channels  it 
becomes  rather  a  problem  to  keep  the  boats, 
not  necessarily  tourist  boats  but  even  some 
of  the  local  boats  using  the  facility,  within 
the  posted  speed  limits. 

On  behalf  of  some  of  my  constituents,  I 
have  spoken  to  the  OPP  in  the  area  who, 
incidentally,  are  doing  an  excsellent  job  with 
the  personnel  and  the  equipment  they  have. 
But  I  feel  there  should  be  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  this  type  of  patrol  because  of  the 
increased  traflBc  and  the  need  to  keep  these 
boats— the  boat  operators,  I  guess  I  should 
say— operating  within  the  limits  placed,  I 
assume,  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  minister  is  a 
boater;  I  know  he  is  a  flyer.  If  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  boats  he'd  know  the  wash 
or  the  wake  from  some  of  those  large  cruisers 
going  over  a  6  mph  limit— if  they  are  going, 
say,  12  or  15  mph,  which  some  of  them 
do  at  the  narrows  at  Atherley— almost  takes 
the  shoreline  away  and  upsets  some  of  the 
smaller  boats  that  are  docked.  I  would  like 
again  to  emphasize  to  him  that  I  would  hope 
his  ministry  might  be  able  to  provide  some 
additional  funds  to  the  OPP  to  increase 
the  complement  so  there  could  be  a  more 
effective  patrol  made  in  that  area. 
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I  would  also  ask  the  minister  if  the  OPP 
are  engaging  in  any  .type  of  specialized 
training  to  provide  some  of  the  emergency 
services  which  are  sometimes  very  necessary 
in  times  of  accidents,  etc.,  on  the  waterways 
throughout  the  general  area.  I  know  that  in 
our  area  and  throughout  the  Georgian  Bay 
area,  the  Muskokas,  etc.,  from  time  to  time 
it  has  been  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  private  individuals  to  dive  for  the  re- 
covery of  victims  who  have  lost  their  lives 
as  the  result  of  drowning  accidents.  Perhaps 
you  might  give  some  indication  as  to  whether 
you  are  putting  a  greater  emphasis  on  this 
type  of  training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  present  projection  does  not  call  for  any 
increase  in  complement  or  boats,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  sport  or  the  pleasure,  or 
whatever  you  might  call  boating,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  growing.  That  would  necessitate 
perhaps,  a  greater  increase  in  resources,  both 
human  and  in  terms  of  equipment.  When 
that  might  come  about,  I  think  we  will  have 
to  wait  and  see.  I  agree  the  need  is  going 
to  be  greater  if  the  present  trend  continues. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  in  noting 
there  are  three  boats  operating  in  the  Barrie 
and  Orillia  area.  That  doesn't  seem  quite 
fair  to  me.  I  was  thinking  maybe  we  should 
transfer  a  couple  dov^Ti  to  the  Niagara  area 
to  operate  in  the  Welland  River  and  look 
after  the  water  skiers  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  too.  If  your  local  paper  picks  that 
up  tell  them  I  was  just  pulling  the  hon. 
member's  leg  . 

On  Lake  Couchiching  each  May,  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  run  an  intensive  one- 
week  course  for  its  water  patrol  people.  This 
year  it  was  attended  by  a  few  members  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  who 
asked  ir  they  might  attend.  Some  other  de- 
tachments have  indicated  an  interest  in 
duplicating  this  type  of  course  in  their  area 
later  in  the  summer. 

I  agree  it's  something  to  which  greater 
attention  must  be  paid.  I  was  appalled  to 
learn  today  that  68  people  died  in  Ontario 
over  this  weekend  due  to  accidents,  a  number 
of  which  related  to  drovvming.  If  the  season 
continues  climatically  as  it  has  over  the  past 
week  or  two  I  am  concerned,  and  I'm  sure 
the  member  is,  with  the  potential  death  rates 
this  coming  summer. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised 
the  matter  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  (Mr. 
Grossman)  when  I  questioned  the  proposed 


lock  fee  which  has  been  implemented  by 
the  federal  government  on  the  Trent-Severn 
system.  Many  of  the  boating  public,  many  of 
my  own  constituents,  have  said  they  could 
understand  the  lock  fee,  providing  some  of 
the  revenue  was  furmelled  back  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  boating  public. 
The  fee  has  now  been  instituted.  There  is 
no  indication  as  to  how  the  additional  funds 
will  be  utilized  by  the  federal  government. 
But  I  might  point  out  to  you,  sir,  through 
the  chairman,  that  your  ministry  and  the 
provincial  government  are  being  somewhat 
criticized  for  not  providing  additional  facili- 
ties, such  as  additional  personnel  to  pro- 
vide better  policing,  even  though  we  do  not 
have  any  benefit  from  the  funds  being  col- 
lected  by   the    federal    government. 

The  need  is  there.  We  are  being  criticized. 
Many  people  ar^t  aware  that  this  fee  is 
going  to  the  federal  government.  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  you,  through  your  min- 
istry and  through  to  the  ROMP,  might  ha\c 
a  Ijetter  working  arrangement  where  tin 
RCMP  could  continue  to  at  least  provid( 
slight  additional  facilities  in  the  way  of  better 
patrol  of  the  waters  of  the  Trent-Severn 
system  and  Georgian  Bay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  about  those  francophone  constables. 
How  many  are  in  eastern  Ontario  and  where 
are  they  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  cannot  give  you  a 
total.  I  can  give  you  a  breakdown  by  dis- 
tricts. 

In  district  8,  Peterborough,  there  are  four; 
in  district  10,  Perth,  there  are  nine  uni- 
formed and  three  civilians;  in  district  11, 
Long  Sault,  there  are  56  in  uniform  and  15 
civilians.  In  district  12,  North  Bay,  there 
are  23  uniformed  and  26  civilians.  The  otht  r 
areas  here  are  northwestern  Ontario  and  th(> 
Niagara  area  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  the  total  size  of  th(> 
force  in  the  Long  Sault  district? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Approximately  175. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  the  figures  are  a  bit 
better  than  I  expected.  The  experience  of 
people  in  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Rus- 
sell where  the  Long  Sault  detachment  is 
located— and  presumably  it  covers  a  larger 
area— is  that  often  French-speaking  drivers 
are  stopped  by  constables  who  are  quite  in- 
capable of  speaking  French. 
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There  is  a  real  problem  about  the  pro- 
N'ision  of  police  services  in  areas  where 
there's  a  feeavy  concentration  of  francopbonei 
dri\ers.  That's  been  the  case  in  eastern  On- 
tario, particularly  on  Highway  17  and  the 
new  Highway  417,  which  are  used  so  heavily 
both  by  French-speaking  people  in  Hull  and 
Ottawa,  and  by  people  from  Montreal  com- 
ing to  Ottawa.  What  plans  does  the  min- 
ister have  for  providing  training  in  French 
for    constables    located    in    French-speaking 


■j^^reas: 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  bilingual  con- 
stables, of  course,  are  primarily  stationed  in 
the  areas  which  require  their  services.  They 
have  developed  dl-iver  education  and  safety 
programmes  in  French.  These  include  in- 
struction, handout  material,  French  language 
films,  and  they  are  for  use  in  the  French 
schools  and  other  gatherings  of  the  French- 
speaking  communities.  We  have  increased 
the  bilingual  recruits  this  year  by  an  addi- 
tional 21.  In  addition  to  the  bilingual  in- 
dividuals to  whom  I  made  reference  a  few 
moments  ago,  there  were,  this  past  year,  19 
employees  engaged  in  a  French  language 
instruction  programme. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  19.  Perhaps  the  min- 
ister is  aware  that  the  counties  of  Prescott 
and  Russell,  again,  which  is  the  tip  of  east- 
em  Ontario,  are  about  85  per  cent  or  90 
per  cent  French  speaking  and  are  the  most 
heavily  French-speaking  counties  in  the 
province.  I  wonder  if  he  could  comment  on 
this  as  v.'ell,  if  one  constable  in  three  in  the 
Long  Sault  region  is  French  speaking,  then 
could  he  give  an  estimate  of  the  chances  of 
a  French- speaking  driver,  let's  say  from 
lower  town  Ottawa,  who  is  stopped  by  a 
constable,  having  that  constable  speak 
French? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know 
if  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  a  francophone  driver  is 
stopped  on  the  road  between  Ottawa  and 
Montreal,  and  if  one-third  of  the  constables 
in  Long  Sault  region  are  French-speaking, 
what  are  the  chances  of  that  French-speak- 
ing dfriver  coming  up  against  a  constable 
who  speaks   French? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  One  in  three.  But 
you  see,  the  OPP  just  doesn't  stop  people 
who  reside  in  the  area  for  offences.  There 
are  many  people  passing  through  many 
areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  all  very  familiar 
with    certam    allegations    made,    particularly 


with  reference  to  jurisdictions  to  the  south 
of  us,  where  people  touring  back  and  forth 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  often,  so 
they  say,  the  victims  of  being  stopped  by 
police  forces  in  southern  states  of  the  U.S., 
and  that  people  in  the  home  state  are  never 
picked  up.  I  don't  know  whether  that's 
rigiht  or  wrong,  but  I'm  trying  to  make  a 
point. 

I'm  sure  that  if  you  looked  over  the  sta- 
tistical records  of  the  Long  Sault  detach- 
ment in  that  particular  district,  being  dis- 
trict No.  11— you  say  80  per  cent  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  there  are  francophones— 
I  would  be  confident  that  not  necessarily 
80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  in  fact  were  charged  were  francopnones, 
because  there  would  be  travellers,  people 
moving  back  and  forth,  north,  south,  east 
arid  west,  who  also  must  be  accommodated 
in  that  area  in  terms  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  oflBcer  who  stops  them. 

While  I  think  the  ultimate  would  be, 
obviously,  that  everyone  who  is  stopped  there 
can  converse  or  communicate  in  either  one 
language  or  the  other,  that  would  be  the 
ultimate  in  terms  of  accommodating  the 
public  and  so  on,  one  must  be  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  people 
who  are  charged,  say  with  speeding  offences 
there,  are  francophones. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let  me  ask  a  bit  more  then. 
What's  the  name  of  the  northeastern  On- 
tario region  for  the  OPP,  and  what  number 
of  francophone  constables  have  you  got 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  talking  about 
North  Bay  area? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  guess  so,  yes.  Do  they  ex- 
tend up  to  Cochrane  and  Sudbury? 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    North    Bay,    it's    23 
uniformed  officers- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Out  of  how  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  six  civilians.  Sud- 
bury, 14  uniformed  oflBcers  and  two  civilians. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  What  about  South  Porcupine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  South  Porcupine,  16 
uniformed  and  11  civilians. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Out  of  how  many  in  each 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What's  the  comple- 
ment at  North  Bay?  Sudbury? 
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North  Bay  is,  I  am  advised,  approxi- 
mately 175,  Sudbury  approximately  160,  and 
South  Porcupine  about  140. 

Mr,  Cassidy:  I  have  the  ear  of  the  minis- 
ter so  perhaps  I  can  just  comment.  We  won't 
make  these  changes  overnight,  but  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  a  much  stronger  move 
by  the  ministry  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
10  p>er  cent  of  the  population  of  the  province 
are  of  French  mother  tongue.  In  the  North 
Bay,  Sudbury  and  South  Porcupine  areas 
where  about  10  per  cent  of  the  force  are 
francophones,  the  proportion  of  French- 
Canadians  in  the  population  ranges  as  high 
as  55  per  cent;  in  the  riding  of  Nickel  Belt, 
about  40  or  45  per  cent;  in  the  Timmins 
area,  very  heavy  and  in  the  Sudbury  area  as 
well;  and  quite  substantial  in  the  area  of 
North  Bay. 

These  areas,  like  eastern  Ontario,  also 
have  a  good  deal  of  cross  traffic  from  neigh- 
bouring areas  of  Quebec  which  are  just  30 
or  40  miles  away,  and  there  is  simply  no 
recognition  of  that  in  what  the  ministry  is 
offering.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  far  as  French 
as  one  of  Canada's  two  official  languages  is 
concerned,  there  should  be  a  French- 
language  capability  within  the  force  through- 
out Ontario.  I  suspect  that  that  is  not  avail- 
able in  many  parts  of  the  provirrce.  Also, 
areas  where  there  is  a  substantial  traffic  by 
French-Canadian  tourists  or  businessmen  and 
so  on  should  be  recognized  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  force. 

I  would  say  that  you  fail  that  test  at  this 
time  if  in  an  area  where  80  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  population  is  francophone,  only 
a  third  of  the  force  is  French-speaking,  and 
if  in  areas  between  30  and  60  per  cerrt  of 
the  population  are  francophone,  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  force  is  French-speaking.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  there  has  been  a  consistent 
history  of  either  failure  to  seek  out  franco- 
phone recruits,  or  consistent  discrimination 
against  francophones  in  bringing  people 
into  the  force.  And  I  would  like  an  assur- 
ance from  the  minister  that  that  will  end, 
that  there  will  be  affirmative  action  in  order 
to  ensure  a  greatly  increased  mmiber  of 
francophone  recruits  into  the  force, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'd  be  pleased  to  give 
the  assurance  except  that  it  never  had  a 
start.  It's  in  the  best  interest  of  the  force, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  to  desire  to  recruit 
people  who  have  a  multitude  of  talents.  They 
are  getting  more  for  their  mor>ey  if  a  person, 
in  fact,  is  trilingual  or  more. 

The  force  is  constantly  seeking  this  type 
of  individual,  but  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  as 


simple  as  it  might  seem  in  terms  of  your 
taking  your  population  and  whatever  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  complement  is  in 
that  area  and  having  the  same  percentage 
of  francophones  on  that  particular  detach- 
ment, because— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  accept  that. 

Hon,  Mr.  Clement:  —area  needs  are  differ- 
ent. I  come  from  a  city  which  this  year  will 
attract  between  12  and  14  million  visitors. 
We  have  at  the  Niacara  Regional  Police 
Station  at  Niagara  Falls  a  number  of  Italian- 
speaking  officers  because  perhaps  as  much  as 
a  third  of  the  people  in  my  city  are  Italian- 
Canadian  in  origin.  Yet  it  would  be  of  no 
^•alue  to  a  good  number  of  people  visiting 
Niagara  Falls  if  a  third  of  the  officers  re- 
flected that  and  we  had  no  francophones  on 
the  force.  Because  we  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  coming  into  Niagara 
Falls  from  Quebec.  So  I  think  we  are  savin  a 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  if  we're  not,  I 
just  say  you  cannot  take  the  community  and 
say  there  are  so  many  francophones  in  this 
community,  therefore  the  same  percentage 
must  apply  to  OPP  personnel  and  it  will  all 
be  equitable.  In  some  instances  you  may 
require  a  higher  number  of  OPP  bilingual 
constables  in  a  community  than  there  are, 
in  fact,  percentage-wise  francophones  in  that 
community.  You  have  to  look  at  the  needs, 
you  have  to  see  who  is  visiting  there,  who 
uses  the  community,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Fine.  In  that  case,  you  should 
be  able  to  point  out  to  me  OPP  detachments 
or  OPP  regions  where  there  happens  to  be  a 
higher  proportion  of  francophones  within  the 
force    in    that    area    than    there    are    in    the 
population  at  large,  and  you  can't  show  that 
to    me.    There    is    a    consistent    pattern    that 
there    is    a    smaller    proportion    of    Frenci 
speaking— let's    just    not    talk    about    franco 
phones— people  with  a  French  mother  tongiu 
and  French-speaking  constables  or  officers  on 
the  force,  than  there  are  in  the  communil; 
that  they  serve. 

The  argument  that  this  is  a  tourist  police 
force  just  doesn't  hold  water.  In  the  main, 
this  is  a  police  force  which  provides  mimic- 
ipal  policing  in  niral  Ontario  and  which 
provides  highway  policing  for  all  of  us  who 
travel  the  highways.  Most  of  the  peopl' 
travelling  Ontario  highways  are,  of  coursi 
Ontario  residents;  and   10  per  cent  of  them 
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are  francophones— a  much  higher  proportion 
in  certain  parts  of  the  province. 

I  don't  think  the  figures  on  Portuguese 
and  on  Itahans  and  so  on  are  excusable 
either.  Another  thing  you  could  say  is  that 
the  Italian  community  has  become  much 
larger  in  Canada  since  the  war  than  it  was 
before,  and  it  takes  time  for  an  immigrant 
group  to  start  to  take  on  positions  as  teachers, 
as  police  constables  and  other  positions  like 
that.  But  you  can't  draw  that  argument  with 
the  French-Canadians  in  Ontario— the  franco- 
Ontarians.  They've  been  here  as  long  as  any 
other  group  in  this  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Just  in  completion  of 
my  observations,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
said  that  we  just  don't  have  a  proportionate 
number  of  bilingual  officers  in  any  particular 
detachment.  It's  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
at  Casselman,  the  entire  detachment  is  bi- 
lingual. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  many  officers  is  that? 


Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Twenty.   Pardon  me, 


10. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Ten.  And  not  every- 
l)ody  in  that  area  is  bilingual  or  franco- 
phone. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay.  But  that  Casselman  de- 
tachment, which  is  in  an  area  which  is  100 
per  cent  francophone— and  which  thus  ob- 
\  iously  reflects  the  needs  of  the  area— is  part 
of  the  overall  Long  Sault  detachment.  It 
serves  four  or  five  counties  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  Ontario,  and  there  the  pro- 
portion overall  is  all  skewed,  even  if  in  one 
particular  detachment  they  happen  to  hit  it 
about  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
speak  for  a  moment  of  the  intelligence  squad. 
I  direct  my  remarks,  through  you,  primarily 
to  the  commissioner.  I  have  thrown  a  lot  of 
rain  on  his  head— he  and  his  predecessors- 
over  the  last  seven  years.  Finally,  I'm  now 
going  to  say  something  nice— and  I  want  to 
say  that— and  then  I'm  going  cavil  a  bit. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Duck. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  he  deserves  some  com- 
mendation for  this  past  year,  particularly 
now  that  the  intelligence  department  has 
been  able  to  pull  itself  together.  This  is  the 


first  time  they've  received  the  support  they 
should  have  had,  financially  and  otherwise. 
I  wish  to  commend  him  and  the  member  for 
Halton  West,  who  is  not  here,  for  having 
pushed  that.  It's  a  tremendous  move  forward. 

I  want  to  thank  the  present  minister  and 
the  commissioner  for  the  courtesies  that  have 
been  extended  to  me  over  this  past  year  and 
having  opportunity  to  see  how  the  detach- 
ment works  and  how  the  OPP  works.  I  find 
that  much  criticism  was  unwarranted; 
mostly  because  I  was  on  the  outside  and 
couldn't  see  what  was  happening.  Now  that 
I  do  see  what  is  happening,  I  take  it  all 
back— no,  I  take  a  lot  of  it  back.  I  have  one 
criticism  that  I  want  to  give  to  you  now. 
This  is  what  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about, 
because  it's  a  serious  matter.  It  may  appear 
unimportant  at  the  top,  but  at  the  working 
level  it  is  very  important. 

I've  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  with 
and  work  with  some  of  your  OPP  intelli- 
gence men.  They  are  a  very  fine  group  of 
men  doing  a  good  job  and  working  as  hard 
as  they  can— but  this  comes  back  to  the  pro- 
motion s^'stem.  We  have  the  funny  situation 
where  a  corporal  from  the  OPP  intelligence 
squad  is  working  in  close  conjunction  with 
an  assistant  to  a  governor,  an  inspector  of  a 
force,  and  the  head  of  an  intelligence  unit  in 
other  jurisdictions,  because  of  our  system  of 
promotion. 

The  system  of  promotion  here  is  that 
almost  always  promotions  are  made  as  a 
result  of  writing  exams.  But  a  man  who  is 
off  in  intelligence  for  a  year  or  two,  who  is 
away  from  traffic,  hasn  t  got  a  chance  in 
hell  of  passing  those  promotional  exams, 
because  he  just  isn't  going  to  know  the 
answers  about  radar  and  all  the  other  things 
which  the  men  who  are  on  the  beat  or  out 
on  the  highway  are  going  to  know.  A  man 
who  gets  off  in  that  specialty,  in  effect,  is 
going  to  be  a  corporal  or  a  sergeant,  or 
whatever  he  happens  to  be  at  the  time  he 
gets  in  there,  forever.  This  applies  to  your 
security  people,  too— I'm  more  familiar  with 
the  intelligence  end  of  it-the  more  and  more 
he  specializes  in  intelligence  matters  the  less 
chance  he  has  of  passing  a  promotion  exam. 

There  is  one  constable— I'm  not  going  to 
mention  his  name  because  it  would  embarrass 
him— but  here  is  a  man  who  in  any  other 
force  would  be  somewhere  over  the  level  of 
sergeant.  I'm  sure  the  commissioner  knows 
who  I'm  referring  to,  but  because  of  the 
set-up  he  can't  be  promoted. 

The  night  before  last,  the  head  of  the 
Southfield  Police  Department  arul  his  deputy 
came  up  here.  Who  do  they  want  to  see  in 
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the  whole  of  Toronto?  Constable  So-and-so 
from  the  OPP,  because  this  is  the  man  who 
knows  more  than  anybody  else  in  this  city 
about  the  particular  t^-pe  of  crime  this  par- 
ticular oflBcer  is  working  on.  I  had  the 
opportunity  on  Thursday  night  of  going  out 
with  these  very  senior  men  from  Detroit  and 
from  Southfield  and  they  only  wanted  one 
OPP  man  along,  a  constable. 

The  same  thing  happened  three  months 
ago  when  Joe  Arita  came  up  from  the  Detroit 
police  and  when  the  assistant  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Michigan  came  up  here.  They  invited 
two  policemen  to  come  out  with  them— 
again,  both  constables. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  can  make  ex- 
ceptions under  special  circumstances  and 
have  men  given  temporary  promotions,  the 
same  thing  should  be  done  with  these  men 
who  have  been  directed  off,  for  our  benefit, 
into  a  field  which  is  highly  important.  It  is 
more  important,  I  suggest  to  you,  than  the 
work  of  the  man  running  the  traflBc  work; 
certainly  it  is  as  important.  Yet  we  have  them 
stuck  at  a  low  level  in  the  force,  which  they 
shouldn't  be. 

They  deserve  promotion  and  they  need 
promotion.  It's  ridiculous  for  them  to  go  to 
New  York  or  Detroit  or  Cyprus  or  these 
other  places  they  go  to,  and  when  the  chief 
of  police  comes  out  to  meet  them  and  says 
"Inspector,"  they  say,  "No,  it's  constable." 
It's  a  ludicrous  situation  and  I  suggest  we 
must  find  a  way  to  solve  that. 

I  ask  the  minister  is  there  not  some  way 
of  seeing  that  these  men  can  be  promoted 
within  their  specialty  if  they  can't  be  pro- 
moted within  the  force  at  large? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  present  situation 
somewhat  described  by  the  member  for  High 
Park  is  being  reviewed.  It  is  presently  oper- 
ating under  an  agreement  with  the  Ontario 
Police  Association.  I'm  advised  by  the  com- 
missioner that  the  matter  described  by  the 
member  for  High  Park  can  occur,  which 
would  appear  to  be  inequitable  to  those 
who  are  in  a  specialized  type  of  activity 
and  because  of  their  specialization  may  well 
not  be  able  to  join  in  the  regular  flow. 
They  may  be  prejudiced  by  becoming  spe- 
cialists and  this  is  a  subject  for  considera- 
tion. There  have  been  apparently  one  or 
two  discussions  with  the  provincial  police 
association  on  a  number  of  items,  this  being 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  a  temporary  measure— I 
suggest  it  has  some  urgency  at  the  present 
time— is   it   not  possible   to   give  some  form 


of  temporary  status  as  I  understand  there  has 
perhaps  been  a  precedent  before  in  the 
force?  There  are  only  a  few  men  involved, 
I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  if  there  was  a 
need  for  the  talents  of  a  particular  person. 
I  don't  think  any  particular  person  would 
be  elevated  just  for  the  sake  of  elevating 
him  or  her.  If  there  was  a  need  for  someone 
possessing  those  particular  qualities,  yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Can  I  have  an  assurance 
from  the  commissioner  that  this  will  be 
given  some  consideration  and  I'll  drop  the 
matter  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  just  talking  objec- 
tively and  I  think  maybe  you  have  a  par- 
ticular individual  on  your  mind. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  two  individuals  on 
my  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  you  have  two  in 
mind  perhaps  you  might  speak  to  the  com- 
missioner or  communicate  with  him  by  letter 
so  that  the  individuals  are  not  embarrassed 
by  their  identification  across  the  floor  «f 
the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  but  I  happened  to  meet 
two  individuals;  I'm  sure  there  must  be 
others  in  the  same  position.  All  I'm  asking 
is  will  the  commissioner  consider  some  way 
of  giving  these  men  some  form  of  special 
status,  so  that  when  they  meet  with  the 
other  forces  we  don't  have  this  ludicrous 
situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  will  take  a  look 
at  it.  I  don't  know  if  the  commissioner  can 
say,  "Well,  I  think  it  is  Monday;  I  will 
create  a  special  status  for  Joe  Doakes.  He 
is  a  good  fellow  and  he  is  in  a  specialized 
field."  He  is  bound  by  the  Act. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Within  the  confines 
of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  if  there  are 
any  equities  that  can  be  practised  which 
in  his  opinion  are  not  being  practised,  then 
he  vdll  bring  them  about.  But  he  cannot  just 
designate  a  special  status.  He  can  designate 
maybe  an  acting  rank. 

Mr.  Shulman:  An  acting  status  is  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  I  think  we 
are   just  quibbling  over  terminology. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North, 
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perhaps  I  could  make  a  comment  concerning 
the  discussions  in  this  vote,  1505.  I  was 
assuming  that  we  were  dealing  with  the 
vote  item  by  item,  but  the  first  vote,  special 
services,  is  rather  broad  in  its  scope.  I  am 
just  wondering  whether  we  are  veering  a 
bit  from  special  services  or  if  there  is  over- 
lapping in  the  items  to  the  extent  that  we 
should  consider  the  whole  of  vote  1505— 

Mr.   Lawlor:   Take   the   whole  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —and  consider  all  the  items 
at  one  time.  Is  this  agreeable  with  the  min- 
ister and  the   committee? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one 
comment  I  would  like  to  make,  and  it  in- 
volves going  into  a  little  more  detail  about 
the  matter  that  was  mentioned  by  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville;  that  is, 
car  theft. 

One  point  which  I  think  could  be  borne 
out  by  statistics  is  that  there  are  a  great 
many  cars  stolen  from  public  parking  lots 
where  the  requirement  is  that  the  keys  must 
be  left  in  the  car.  In  the  desire  to  provide 
more  parking  spaces  on  certain  lots  of  a 
given  size,  some  parking  lot  owners  require 
that  you  leave  your  keys  in  the  car.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  bad  practice.  I  think  it  is 
quite  a  difiFerent  thing  if  the  keys  must  be 
left  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  parking  lot. 

I  know  of  one  parking  lot  in  particular 
where  two  cars  have  been  stolen  in  the  last 
short  while,  and  both  these  people  happen 
to  be  residents  of  my  constituency.  This  lot 
is  on  King  St.  W.,  right  across  from  Honest 
Ed's— somewhere  in  there.  The  requirement 
is  that  you  leave  your  keys  in  the  car,  and 
not  in  the  office  of  the  parking  lot.  The 
excuse  given  each  time  is  that  the  gate  at 
the  back  of  the  parking  lot  has  been  broken 
down,  the  chain  is  not  there  and  somebody 
slipped  out  with  the  car  when  no  one  was 
looking.  The  answer  in  each  case  is  the 
same  from  the  police:  "If  we  don't  find  it 
in  three  days,  you'll  know  that  it  was  re- 
painted and  on  its  way  to  Quebec  before 
10  o'clock  the  same  night." 

If  police  know  that  such  rackets  are  going 
on,  surely  there  is  something  that  could  be 
done.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  parking  lots 
should  not  be  allowed  to  tell  the  customers 
that  they  have  to  leave  their  keys  in  the 
car.  If  they  want  to  move  your  car,  the  keys 
should  be  in  the  office.  I  think  there  should 


be  regulations  and  controls  over  this  type 
of  operation  to  require  that  the  keys  be 
maintained  in  the  parking  lot  office.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  parking  lot  owner  to  exercise 
due  and  reasonable  care  for  the  safekeeping 
of  your  car  while  you  have  it  parked  on 
such  a  lot. 

As  recently  as  last  Thursday,  this  gentle- 
man I  know  had  his  car  stolen  from  that 
same  lot  where  another  person  whom  I 
know  very  well  had  lost  his  car  some  time 
earlier.  In  each  case  it  was  the  same  thing: 
"Someone  drove  it  out  when  we  weren't  look- 
ing. They're  supposed  to  come  out  the  front 
door,  but  the  chain  was  down  at  the  back 
and  somebody  took  it  out  the  back  door."  It 
is  a  pretty  slipshod  method. 

The  statistics  given  here  tonight  by  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  perhaps 
are  not  as  bad  in  Canada,  but  certainly  they 
must  be  substantial  when  I  know  of  the  cars 
of  two  people  who  live  in  the  city  of  Water- 
loo that  have  been  taken  from  the  same  lot 
here  in  Toronto. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  would  comment 
as  to  whether  there  are  any  statistics  to  show 
that  cars  are  being  taken  from  lots  where 
keys  must  be  left  in  the  car  and,  secondly, 
if  the  police  know  that  there  are  these  rings 
going  on  where  they  will  have  your  car  and 
have  it  painted— this  car  that  was  stolen  last 
Thursday  has  not  shown  up  so  we  can  only 
presume  that  it  has  been  painted,  false 
identification  and  registration  provided  and 
it  is  off  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Can  I 
have  the  minister's  comments,  especially  on 
the  regulations  regarding  keys  left  in  cars 
on  parking  lots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  have  very  few 
areas  where  they  bear  the  responsibility  for 
policing  parking  lots.  There  are  very  few  of 
them  involved.  Insofar  as  parking  generally 
is  concerned,  getting  away  from  the  OPP 
role  in  this  matter,  I  think  there's  a  recog- 
nized problem  that  parking  is  at  a  premium, 
particularly  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  the  city  of  Toronto.  If  one  was  going 
to  pass  provincial  legislation  saying  that  one 
is  entitled  to  lock  his  car  and  so  on,  then 
you  would  have  to  realize  that  you  are  re- 
ducing the  capacity  of  a  lot  of  the  lots  in  the 
central  part  of  Toronto  where  many  people 
wish  to  park.  This  would,  through  necessity, 
make  them— and  it  might  be  a  good  thing, 
I  don't  know—  make  them  either  use  public 
transportation  or  it  would  drive  them  further 
away  from  the  core  of  the  city  where  they 
want  to  park,  because  where  they  have  the 
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keys  left  in  the  car  is  really  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  attendants  in  allowing  them 
to  block  cars  one  ahead  of  the  other  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  I  think  three  or  four 
deep. 

Mr.  Good:  Put  the  keys  in  the  office  and 
net  in  the  car. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well  if  they  put  the 
keys  in  the  oflBce,  I  suppose  that  might  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems,  but  the  ingenuity 
of  man  is  such  that  somebody  will  figure  that 
out  too.  Remember  this,  when  you  leave  the 
keys  in  the  office,  let's  hope  the  fellow  who 
works  in  the  office  is  honest,  because  he  can 
end  up  in  a  very  few  minutes  with  sets  of 
keys  to  your  house,  your  business  and  every- 
thing else.  You  can  get  your  original  keys 
liack  when  you  return  and  he  will  have 
duplicate  keys  for  everything.  Speaking  of 
the  member  for  Waterloo,  I  sure  would  like 
to  have  keys  to  some  of  the  businesses  that 
he  operates. 

So  you  see  it  can  be  six  and  two  threes, 
and  I  think  we  could  argue  the  philosophy 
of  this  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  I 
sympathize.  It's  an  invitation  to  steal.  The 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  mentioned 
that  perhaps  we  might  well  consider,  cer- 
tainly on  pubhc  streets,  in  public  areas,  legis- 
lation making  it  an  offence,  as  it  is  in  some 
jurisdictions,  to  leave  the  car  unlocked.  But 
those  who  are  naive  enough  to  think  that 
locking  a  car  will  discourage  all  car  thefts 
are  deluding  themselves,  because  you  have 
seen  people  with  a  coat-hanger  open  a  car 
in  a  second. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  if  somebody  really 
wants  to  steal  your  car  it  really  doesn't 
matter  very  much  whether  they  have  the 
keys  available  or  not.  It  is  just  that  the 
spontaneous  thief,  perhaps  the  juvenile,  may 
be  more  attracted  to  your  car  if  the  keys 
are  in  it  than  if  it  was  locked  up  and  you 
had  the  keys  in  your  pocket.  But  the  OPP 
itself  really  polices  very  few  areas  that  do 
have  parking  lots.  It's  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Good:  Just  on  the  point,  in  any  other 
type  of  business  a  person  is  required  to  de- 
velop a  certain  standard  of  care.  Surely  there 
should  be  some  standard  of  care  that  a  park- 
ing lot  operator  has  over  the  valuables  that 
are  entrusted  to  him  in  the  form  of  auto- 
mobiles. There  seems  to  be  no  standard  of 
care  whatsoever.  You  put  your  ear  in  there 
and  you  are  just  supposed  to  be  thankful 
you  found  a  place  that  will  take  your  $2.50 
to  let  you  park  your  car  for  half  a  day  or 


something.  That's  about  how  bad  it  is  down 
here  in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  the  greatest  of 
respect,  there  has  been  a  standard  of  care 
developed  in  the  civil  courts  as  to  the  stand- 
ard of  care  that  the  operator  must  extend 
to  you  as  user  of  his  lot,  and  if  he  doesn't 
meet  that  standard  of  care  then  he  has  to 
reimburse  you  or  your  insurer  for  the  loss 
of  the  car. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  hon.  mem- 
bers have  indicated  they  wanted  to  speak 
on  vote  1505;  The  hon.  members  for  Welland 
South,  Lakeshore  and  Sudbury.  The  hon. 
member  for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaimvan. 
I  see  in  vote  1505,  item  1,  special  services, 
there  Is  quite  an  increase  in  the  cost,  $1.6 
million.  I  was  just  wondering  about  the  num- 
ber of  new  employees  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular vote,  and  is  the  member  for  High 
Park  included  in  vote  1505  (1)  under  special 
services?  It  seems  that  he  has  quite  a  bit  of 
influence  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
and  perhaps  with  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  Canada,  or  in  Ontario  and  the 
United   States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  are  two  items 
there— I  am  speaking  now  of  special  services, 
item  1-and  the  increased  total  is  $1,639,000. 
Of  that,  $1,139,100  is  for  salaries  and  bene- 
fits for  the  additional  complement  of  28  in- 
dividuals. Communications  and  transporta- 
tion, $190,000;  that  is  a  travel  increase  due 
to  inflation  and  the  increase  in  complement. 
Forty- nine  thousand,  nine  hundlred  dollars 
is  shown  against  services  made  up  of  addi- 
tionial  car  rentals  due  to  increase  in  work- 
load. Supplies  and  equipment— an  additional 
$260,000  for  additional  equipment  requiretl 
for  security  and  surveillance.  Total— $1,639,- 
000  with  reference  to  item   1. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Of  the  28  personnel  who 
have  been  employed,  how  many  are  in  an\' 
particular   special   field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman',  tihe  other 
day— I  believe  it  was  on  Friday— I  had  some 
dialogue  with  the  minister  concerning  this 
particular  vote  and  I  was  ruled  out  of  order. 
It  deals  with  the  prevention  of  crime  an:l 
offences  against  the  laws  in  force  in  Ontario 
and  the  criminal  laws  of  Canada.  Par- 
ticularly, I  was  discussing  with  him  the 
matter  of  the  control  of  firearms  ini  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.   As   I  said  before,   I  wasn't 
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satisfied  with  the  response  I  received  from 
the  minister  and  I  was  just  wondering  if  he 
wasn't  going  to  bring  in  tighter  controls  on 
small  firearms.  One  question  I  want  to  ask 
is  what  is  the  maximum  penalty  for  a  person 
who  is  convicted  of  possessing  an  imregis- 
tered  and  restricted  weapon?  Another  ques- 
tion is  what  type  of  weapons  do  you  actually 
include  in  the  category  of  small  arms?  How 
do  you  define  them  under  the  Criminal 
Code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  have  a  copy  of 
the  legislation  here  with  me.  Perhaps  my  staff 
could  get  me  a  copy  of  it.  What  is  it  in  par- 
ticular that  the  hon.  member  would  like  to 
know? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  is  the  maximum 
penalty  for  a  person  who  is  convicted  of 
possessing  an  unregistered  or  restricted 
weapon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  going  to 
answer  that  until  I  get  a  copy  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code,  a  federal  statute  which  deals  with 
it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Does  no  one  on  your  staff 
know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry,  I  just  dbn't 
know  the  penalties  relating  to  firearms.  There 
is  possession  of  offensive  weapons.  There  is 
pointing  dangerous  weapons  and  discharging 
weapons.  The  penalties  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  in  all  those  instances.  If  the  hon. 
member  is  asking  a  question,  I  will  give  the 
answer. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  What  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  a  person  who  was  charged 
and  convicted  for  an  unregistered  and  re- 
stricted  weapon? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  For  example,  for  a 
person  having  possession  of  an  offensive 
weapon  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  the 
maximum  sentence  is  five  years.  It  seems  to 
me  an  anachronism  of  the  law,  and  I  stand  to 
be  corrected,  that  for  the  offence  under  the 
Criminal  Code  of  pointing  a  diangerous 
weapon  the  maximum  is  two  years.  I  think 
I  am  right  on  that.  The  moral  would  almost 
appear  to  be  that  in  terms  of  punishment 
it  is  less  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  federal 
legislators  to  point  a  dangerous  weapon  than 
to    possess     one. 

There  has  to  be  some  rationale  behind  the 
development  of  these  penalties.  Can  someone 
get  me  a  copy  of  the  Criminal  Code?  I 
wonder  is  Mr.  Callaghan  here?  I  will  under- 


take to  get  that  infonnation  so  that  we 
don't  hold  up  the  deliberations  of  the  House. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  as  you  go  through 
all  the  different  sections  relating  to  offensive 
weapons  in  the  Criminal  Code,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  A  copy  of  the  Code  is 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Allan  Lawrence,  who  is  now  a  mem- 
ber sitting  in  the  federal  House  and  who  is 
trying  to  impress  the  public  that  he  is  the 
No.  1  crime  fighter  in  Canada,  was  gutless  in 
bringing  about  law  and  order  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  He  was  speaking  at  a  convention 
of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  he  stated  that  stiffer  gun  laws  in  the 
province  were  likely  to  come.  Mr.  Lawrence 
said  he  wanted  to  see  fewer  guns  in  the 
hands  of  private  citizens. 

I  was  just  wondering,  what  are  your  par- 
ticular views  on  this  matter  now?  Are  you 
going  to  be  bringing  in  stronger  regulations 
applied  to  small  firearms?  How  are  you  going 
to  control  violence  on  the  streets  in  Ontario 
if  you  don't  bring  in  stiffer  laws  pertaining 
to  small-arms  weapons?  I'm  talking  about 
the  handgun,  the  revolver  or  a  sawed-off 
shotgun. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  talking  about 
handguns? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  sawed-off  shotgun  that 
you  can  hold  in  one  hand  and  fire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  A  sawed-off  shotgun? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  rifle  or  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Wait  a  minute,  let's 
talk  about  apples  and  oranges.  You're  talking 
about  weapons;  are  you  talking  about  hand- 
guns or  are  you  talking  about  hunting  rifles, 
shotguns,  the  whole  ambit? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'm  not  making  reference  to 
rifles  for  hunting  purposes.  I'm  talking  about 
a  person  who  uses  a  weapon  for  an  armed 
holdup. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  don't  allow  rifles  in 
the  north.  No,  sir,  a  man  at  Kenora  who  got 
blowTi  to  hell  was  carrying  a  rifle,  at  least 
that's  my  understanding  of  it.  Let's  find  out 
what  kind  of  weapons  we're  talking  about. 
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If  you're  talking  about  handguns,  do  I,  as 
Solicitor  General  of  this  province  in  an  act- 
ing capacity,  intend  to  introduce  legislation 
to  deal  with  handguns?  I  suggest  that  we 
might  well  be  in  a  constitutional  conflict,  be- 
cause the  federal  government  has  already  oc- 
cupied the  field  under  the  Criminal  Code, 
and  I'm  not  being  critical  of  that,  and  if  we 
have  five  years  for  something  for  which  they 
say  two,  we've  exceeded  our  jurisdiction. 
That's  confusing  to  the  public. 

I'm  not  prepared  to  give  a  constitutional 
argument  on  whether  we  have  the  right  to 
do  it.  I  suppose  we  could  regulate  the 
licensing  of  people  who  possess  those  guns, 
but  we're  right  back  into  the  same  discus- 
sion we  had  the  other  night.  All  law-abiding 
citizens  will  come  in  and  register,  like  they've 
already  done,  and  all  the  crooks  and  thieves 
will  hang  back.  It  won't  make  a  particle  of 
difFerence  in  your  statistics  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  the  use  of  offensive  weapons,  par- 
ticularly the  handguns. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  do  you  effect  control 
of  violence  on  the  street  then?  I  mean,  you 
have  a  commission  established  now.  Judy 
LaMarsh  is  looking  after  it,  but  that  deals 
with  television.  But  how  do  you  remove  the 
actual  crime  itself  from  the  street  when 
you're  allowing  these  persons  to  carry  a 
weapon  like  that?  I  think  even  the  police 
associations  in  Ontario  want— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  don't  allow  them  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We're  not  allowing 
them,  whoever  them  is,  to  carry  guns. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You're  allowing  them  in  a 
sense,  to  say  that  they're  carrying  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  if  that's  the  law, 
would  it  stop  them  from  carrying  them? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  If  you  don't  bring  in  tighter 
controls  how  are  you  going  to  restrict  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  the  greatest  of 
respect,  why  don't  you  write  your  colleagues 
in  Ottawa  and  have  them  bring  in  tighter 
controls  xmder  the  federal  Criminal  Code? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  If  I  was  in  your  position 
that's  what  I  would  do. 

Hon  Mr.  Clement:  I've  talked  to  the  fed- 
eral Minister  of  Justice  about  it  and  they 
still  haven't  changed  it.  They  haven't  even 
changed   the   pinball  legislation. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  You're  the  law  enforcement 
ofiicer  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  not  my- 
self. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  letters  from  him 
saying  that  he's  going  to. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  but  you're  the  law 
enforcement  officer  in  the  province,  not  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We'll  enforce  it,  but 
we've  got  to  have  something  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'm  going  to  read  an  article 
that's  as  close  to  your  heart  as  it  is  mine. 
It's  from  a  local  newspaper,  the  Niagara 
Falls  Review.  The  headline  is:  "Meaningless 
and  Dangerous."  It  says: 

The  welter  of  existing  firearms  legisla- 
tion is  meaningless,  and  what  is  more,  most 
citizens  are  content  to  let  it  stay  that  way 
although  they  realize  anarchy  is  the  only 
possible  result.  A  York  county  grand  jury 
is  only  the  most  recent  to  condemn  the 
law  that  permits  lethal  weapons  to  be  sold 
without  any  reasonable  regulation.  The 
only  guarantee  to  stricter  laws  and  far  less 
ease  for  criminals  or  anyone  else  to  buy 
firearms  is  for  a  public  outcry  so  country- 
wide that  the  government  would  have  to 
listen. 

The  gun  lobby,  the  sportsmen  and  the 
rest  have  made  it  so  much  of  an  operation 
to  keep  the  ears  of  the  members  tuned 
in  to  their  direction  that  this  manoeuvring 
by  the  minority  has  brought  the  govern- 
ment to  the  edge  of  anarchy.  Hunters  and 
gun  club  members  are  a  minority,  yet  the 
government  refuses  to  oflFend  them  by  en- 
acting legislation  that  the  majority  wants. 
But  unless  the  majority  makes  it  clear  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  dictation  by  the  small 
minority,  our  gun  laws  will  continue  to 
be  weak,  inconsistent  and  meaningless. 

The  argxmient  that  strict  gun  controls 
are  unenforceable  is  nonsense.  Tough 
sentences  for  anyone  owning  a  dangerous 
weapon,  except  under  the  terms  of  the 
wide-ranging  Act,  would  decrease  vio- 
lence even  if  it  meant  filling  the  prisons 
instead  of  letting  violence  spill  over  onto 
the  streets. 

You  are  well  aware  this  is  what  is  taking 
place;  violence  is  spilling  out  onto  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  May  I  draw 
to  the  member's  attention  that  the  minister 
has  indicated  this  is  a  federal  matter?  The 
Chair  cannot  see  that  this  matter  falls  under 
the  jxurisdiction  of  vote  1505. 
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Mr.  Good:  The  member  for  Halton  West 
had  a  bill  ready  to  bring  in. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North  says  the  previous  Solicitor  General 
had  a  bill  he  was  going  to  introduce  some 
time  in  the  Legislature.  It  deals  with  this 
particular  item— prevention  of  crime  and 
offences  against  the  laws  in  force  in  Ontario 
and  the  criminal  laws  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  former  member  for  Dover- 
court  introduced  a  private  member's  bill  and 
with  the  outcry  he  got  from  across  the 
province  they  pretty  near  ran  him  out  of 

town. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  can  run  me  out  of 
town.  I  may  be  wrong;  hopefully  I  am  right. 
I  think  it  is  time  the  minister  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  brought  in  some  type  of 
legislation,  if  you  have  to  bring  it  imder 
provincial  laws.  If  you  don't  remove  firearms 
from  the  streets  you're  going  to  have 
violence. 

Mr  Ferrier:  It's  a  matter  for  the  federal 
boys. 

An  hon.  member:  If  you  outlaw  guns, 
only  outlaws  get  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.    Stokes:    That's   not   the   answer. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Then  you  know  who  has 
got  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  an  endeavour  to  wind 
up  the  debate,  I  will  get  back  on  a  number 
or  things.  Continuing  with  the  status  report, 
take  a  look  at  role  4.6.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
hiring  of  women,  equal  status,  non- 
discriminatory. It  is  indicated  that  the  pro- 
vincial police  exercise  great  openrmindedness 
in  this  particidar  regard  and  there  is  only 
one  sentence  I  want  to  question  you  about. 
The  last  sentence  says,  "The  Ehiployment 
Standards  Act  is  being  amended  to  exempt 
persons  hired  in  pursuance  of  the  Police 
Act."  What  does  that  mean?  That  there  is 
an  intention  to  amend,  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  so  that  women  police  oflScers 
or  women  engaged  in  the  place,  doing  work 
commensiurate  with  or  equal  to  that  of  men, 
will  be  treated  somehow  differently?  Is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  regulations  under 
the  Employment  Standards  Act,  when 
drafted,  did  not  contemplate  the  utilization 
of  females,    certainly   in   the   police   forces. 


Therefore  we  would  be  in  breach  of  those 
regulations  if  they  were  not  amended  to 
reflect  the  use  now  of  policewomen. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  So  the  Act,  not  so  much  the 
regulations,  is  deficient  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  of  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  I  sure  rue  the  day  I  gave  him  the 
status  report.  I  hope  you  enjoy  reading  it 
because  you  are  keeping  me  hopping  over  on 
this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to 
press  matters  too  much.  The  next  matter  I 
want  to  touch  on  was  private  security  forces. 
Again,  what  the  Act  says,  there  is  a  study 
to  be  completed  in  June,  forthcoming  on 
criminology.  I  would  be  most  interested  in 
being  provided  also  with  a  copy  of  that.  It 
was  $45,000  out  of  your  pocket  or  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  I  thiiuc  it  might  be,  for 
future  purposes,  very  interesting  indeed  to 
see  what  the  University  of  Toronto  has  to 
say  under  this  heading  of  law. 

I  made  numerous  comments  the  other  day 
as  to  these  private  forces  and  the  explosion  of 
these  forces  in  the  province.  Certainly  one 
of  your  chief  tasks  as  Solicitor  General  will 
be  to  harness  that;  to  have  your  finger  on 
the  situation.  I  notice,  and  I  wasn't  quite 
aware  of  it,  that  the  project  focused  on  the 
in-house  services  in  Ontario  is  not  being  in- 
cluded under  the  private  investigators  or 
security  guards  Act  at  this  time.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  you  will 
give  some  thought  to  amending  that  particular 
legislation  to  bring  these  people  viithin  its 
ambit.  After  all,  they  are  exercising  at  least 
quasi  police  powers  in  the  province.  It  is 
simply  a  failure  to  be  abreast  of  events  of 
these  times  in  this  area  of  security  guards 
that  it  wouldn't  be  so  covered. 

The  next  item— as  I  say,  I'm  hurrying  on. 
I  noticed  organization.  Org.  1.7,  having  to 
do  v\ath  Muskoka;  just  a  word  about  that 
because  I  don't  think  it  can  be  passed  over 
without  some  adversion  to  it,  the  reorgan- 
ization, territorially,  on  a  regional  basis,  of 
the  police  forces  of  the  province.  I  have  in 
my  hand  certain  remarks  by  the  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White),  called  "Local 
Government  Reorganization  and  the  OPP," 
given  at  the  Toronto  Airport  Hilton  Hotel  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  5,  1973,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  particular  issue.  I 
take  it  what  he  says  is  largely  what  has 
come  to  pass,  namely,  that  the  regional  con- 
cept   does    bring    into    some    coherence    the 
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numerous  diverse  police  forces;  in  order  to 
shorten  this  up,  at  1.6  he  says  as  follows, 
"As  I  say,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
policing  arrangements  may  be  worked  out 
by  the  counties  that  decide  to  restructure 
themselves." 

You  departed  from  the  regional  concept  of 
a  form  of  commissioner,  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, for  purely  political  reasons;  nothing 
to  do  with  eflBciency;  nothing  to  do  with 
intelligence;  nothing  to  do  with  economies 
of  scale;  nothing  to  do  with  anything  except 
politics.  The  government  retreated  from  its 
regional  concepts. 

So  far  as  the  organization  of  the  police 
and  other  things  were  concerned  it  went  to 
a  restructured  county  basis;  I  don't  think  it's 
advanced  very  far  in  this  particular  regard. 
Then  it  went  a  third  step  that  within  the 
structure  of  the  county  the  urban  areas 
therein  would  have  their  own  local  police 
forces,  in  continuity  as  they  are,  to  protect 
local  loyalties  and  sentiments  of  that  kind, 
and  the  provincial  police  would  handle  the 
rural  outlying  areas  within  the  county  struc- 
ture. 

I  take  it  that's  the  policy  and  the  chief 
thrust  of  things  at  the  present  time.  111  just 
finish  this  paragraph,  however,  before  I  sit 
down:  "That's  largely  up  to  them  but  many 
of  them  being  niral  like  Haldimand  and 
Norfolk  may  well  decide  to  adopt  the 
Haldimand-Norfolk    formula." 

My  query  is  whether  the  ruling  formula, 
the  central  formula,  not  the  only  one  but 
the  main  one,  is  precisely  the  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  formula?  That  is,  organizing  existing 
municipal  forces  into  a  single  force  and  re- 
taining the  OPP  in  the  rural  areas.  Would 
the  minister  care  to  address  himself  to  that 
issue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Does  the  member  want 
my  views  as  to  whether  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way  or  the  only  way? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  best  way.  Is  that  the 
way  that's  been  lighted  upon  and  is  being 
implemented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  theory  of  regionalization  is  really  to  de- 
centralize many  of  the  functions  of  munici- 
pal government  from  Toronto,  that  is  from 
Queen's  Park.  I  think  one  has  to  look  at  the 
geography  involved,  the  economics  involved, 
the  numbers  of  people  to  be  served,  the 
particular  needs  or  the  peculiar  needs  of  a 
particular  community.  I  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  regionalization  of  the  forces   is  the 


best  way,  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
providing  the  supplementary  services,  say, 
on  the  highways. 

I  immediately  think  of  the  needs  which 
are  presently  being  served  in  the  Ottawa 
area,  where  you've  had  regionalization  of 
government,  except  for  the  provision  of 
policing.  It  may  be  that  is  lagging  at  this 
particular  time;  it  may  be  that  die  area  has 
not  faced  the  ine^'itable.  At  this  particular 
moment  I  can't  say  that  what  I  have  in 
regional  Niagara  or  in  Haldimand-Norfolk  is 
better  in  terms  of  services  being  provided  to 
the  public  than  those  being  received  by  the 
people  in  the  Ottawa  area.  I  really  haven't 
turned  my  mind  to  it  but  I  do  recognize 
that  there  are  individual  differences  for  the 
reasons  I've  touched  on. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  now  have  the  advantage  of  a  copy  of 
the  Criminal  Code  before  me.  Perhaps  the  I 
member  for  Welland  South  would  like  to 
peruse  it  insofar  as  the  penalties  are  con- 
cerned that  we  touched  on. 

Possession  of  a  weapon  dangerous  to 
public  peace  carries  a  maximumi  sentence 
of  five  years.  If  you  are  carrying  a  dangerous 
weapon  while  you  are  attending  a  meeting, 
you  can  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  J 
on  summary  conviction  and  you  can  go 
away  for  six  months.  If  you  carry  a  con-  ; 
cealed  weapon  without  a  permit,  it's  indict- 
able and  you  are  hable  to  imprisonment  for 
a  maximum  of  five  years;  if  you  point  it,  you 
can  get  a  maximum  of  two  years. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  sections  about 
delivering  firearms  to  persons  under  the  age 
of    16;    possession    of    prohibited    weapons; 

f)rohibited  weapons  in  a  motor  vehicle;  de-  j 
ivery  of  restricted  weapons  to  people  without  | 
permits— it  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  In  other  | 
words,  there  are  a  lot  of  facets  dealing  with  i 
prohibited    weapons    and    various    penalties  | 
apply  to  the  different  offences.  If  the  hon.  ! 
member  would  like  to  look  at  it,  I  think  he 
would  find   it  rather   interesting  reading  as 
to  the  great  variety  of  views  in  the  federal 
House  when  it  enacted  the  punishment  sec- 
tions of  that  part  of  the  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1505  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  final  question  on  this  vot(  . 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned— no,  I  am  sorry, 
I  can't  say  that.  There  is  one  other  matter. 

Why  have  you  jettisoned  the  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a 
director   of  personnel   development?  It   is  a  ' 
fairly  elaborate  and  a  fairly  well  worked  out  ' 
recommendation  as  to  the  specific  functions 
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of  tasks  that  this  man  would  do  were  he 
appointed,  and  it  has  been  thrown  out.  I'd 
Hke  some  explanation  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  the  appointment  of  such  a 
director  under  the  present  structure  would 
throw  the  whole  thing  out,  if  I  may  use  that 
phraseology. 

If  we  followed  the  recommendations  under 
the  task  force,  we  would  have  to  increase 
the  number  of  persons  presently  on  the 
police  commission.  Each  individual  would 
have  an  area  of  responsibility  reporting  to 
him.  The  go\'ernment  has  not  seen  fit  to  go 
forward  at  this  time  with  an  increased  num- 
ber of  individuals  on  the  police  commission; 
accordingly,  the  various  responsibilities  now 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  commission  members 
in  toto. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  one  word  then.  Do  take 
a  look  at  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  fresh 
approach  is  needed.  The  amalgamation  of  a 
diversity  of  services— recruiting,  manpower 
planning  and  selection,  in-service  training- 
all  these  various  things  that  need  rejuvena- 
tion and  new  life,  if  coherently  handled  by  a 
single  man  of  the  right  imagination,  very 
well  could  make  the  best  elements  of  the 
task  force  report  a  living  thing. 

However  disruptive  in  terms  of  overlapping 
jiu'isdictions  and  stepping  on  other  people's 
toes,  as  I  see  he  would  do  in  the  present 
structure— even  if  that  were  the  case,  surely 
the  accommodations  can  be  slightly  re- 
structured in  order  to  give  the  kind  of 
vitality  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  don't  say 
that  you  will  end  up  doing  it;  nor  would  I 
be  critical  if  you  didn't.  I  simply  say  it 
seems  to  me,  as  an  outsider,  that  it  looks 
auspicious  and  really  worth  looking  at;  and 
I  take  it  that  it's  your  task  to  do  that. 

I  ha\e  one  other  matter,  and  I  am  going 
to  get  it  over  with  right  now  by  asking  a 
simple  question.  I  have  before  me  a  docu- 
ment I  was  asked  to  inquire  about.  It  con- 
cerns Young  People  in  Legal  Difficulty,  a 
Kitchener- Waterloo  group  that  is  seeking 
funding.  Do  \'0u  know  of  them  and  can  you 
do  anything  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  heard  about  them 
today.  As  best  as  I  can  recollect,  somebody 
asked  me  if  I  had  indeed  made  some  com- 
ment about  them  and  then  they  referred  to 
the  Parkdale  community  activity  and  the 
other  one  I  think  I  had  mentioned  earlier- 
it's  referred  to  in  Hansard  as  People  in  the 
Law. 


Mr.  Good:  Young  People  in  Legal  Diffi- 
culties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  discussed  that  one  before. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Can  you  do  anything  for 
them? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  draw  the  time  to  the  hon. 
members'  attention  and  to  the  minister's. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay.  This  won't  last  very 
long  next  day. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Let's  finish  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 
Was  your  question  fairly  brief? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Very  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  rising  price  of  gold  I  am 
sure  has  created  an  incentive  for  highgrading 
and  I  wondered  what  is  the  status  of  our 
highgrading  squad?  Do  we  still  have  one? 
Has  there  been  an  increase  in  activities?  Are 
we  having  any  difficulty  as  far  as  highgrading 
gold  is  concerned?  Is  there  much  export  of 
illegal  gold  and  have  we  had  any  arrests  in 
the  past  year  or  so  since  the  price  of  gold 
took  this  severe  jump? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  we  no  longer  have 
a  highgrading  branch  as  we  used  to  under 
Inspector  Woods  some  years  ago.  Each 
branch  now  has  someone  knowledgeable  in 
dealing  with,  identification  of  and  this  sort 
of  thing,  of  highgrade  ore.  We  have  no  infor- 
mation to  the  present  time  that  because  of 
the  escalating  prices  of  gold  there  is  any 
increase  in  this  particular  type  of  activity. 
The  commissioner  and  the  senior  staff  have 
recently  reviewed  this,  bearing  in  mind  the 
veiy  point  the  member  for  Sudbury  makes— 
that  is,  the  escalating  price  of  gold— to  see  if 
the  reintroduction  or  re-creation  of  a  high- 
grading  branch  was  required.  The  consensus 
after  that  study  was  no.  It's  being  done  at 
the  detachment  level. 

Mr.  Germa:  Have  there  been  any  convic- 
tions? Have  you  had  any  cases  of  highgrad- 
ing? I'm  sure  there  is  still  some  around.  If 
you  have  somebody  in  each  detachment,  the 
thing  is  still  there.  I  wondered,  have  you 
had  any  convictions? 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    I   can't   say   whether 

or  not  we  have  had  any.  I  can  tell  you  there 
have  been  no  significant  increases.  I  don't 
think  the  briefing  I  have  here  indicates  a 
breakdown  reflecting  that  particular  type  of 
oflFence    which,    to   say    the    least,    is    rather 
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unusual  contrasted  with  robbery,  assault, 
murder  and  this  sort  of  tiling.  If  the  member 
would  like  me  to  answer  that  further,  I  will 
find  out  after  tonight  or  before  the  opening 
of  the  House  on  Thursday  and  pass  the  infor- 
mation on  to  the  member,  if  he  would  so 
desire. 

Mr.  Germa:  One  other  item,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Regarding  the  Moosonee  detachment,  could 
you  tell  me  how  many  men  you  have  in 
Moosonee  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  corporal  and  four  constables. 

Mr.  Germa:  It  had  been  the  practice  in 
the  past  for  the  OPP  to  run  the  lockup.  Does 
that  still  exist?  When  the  OPP  pick  somebody 
up,  they  are  the  jailer  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Germa:  About  feeding  of  prisoners, 
how  is  that  handled  presently  in  Moosonee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression it  was  purchased  and  brought  in 
but  we're  not  so  sure  if  that's  what  they  do 
or  if  the  corporal's  wife  prepares  it.  I  can't 
answer  that,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Germa:  Maybe  I  should  tell  the  minis- 
ter; I  think  it  is  still  in  existence.  The  cor- 
poral's wife  is  the  chief  cook  and  bottle 
washer  and  maybe  she's  the  jailer,  too.  The 
reason  I'm  asking  this  is  the  menu  supplied 
to  the  prisoners,  I  think,  would  be  worthy 
of  your  investigation.  The  way  I  understand 
it  functions  is  that  the  cook  or  the  corporal's 
wife  or  whoever  has  that  responsibility  of 
supplying  meals  is  paid  on  a  per  meal  rate 
by  your  ministry,  I  presume.  I  doubt  if  the 
ministry  is  getting  value  for  the  doDar  as 
far  as  the  amount  or  quantity  or  food  sup- 
plied to  the  particular  prisoners  is  concerned. 


I  wonder  if  there  has  been  any  inspection 
done  in  that  regard  as  far  as  food  service  to 
the  prisoners  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  there  has  been  no 
inspection,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Germa:  Could  I  have  your  assurance 
that  this  particular  aspect  will  be  looked  into? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  we'll  take  a  look 
at  it. 

Vote  1505  agreed  to. 

Vote  1506  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  reached  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  there 
is  a  slight  change  from  that  which  I  an- 
nounced the  other  evening  regarding  the 
calling  of  the  legislation  tomorrow.  The 
second  readings  will  be  as  follows:  Items  2, 
13,  14,  6,  10  and  12. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:35  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  city  of  Toronto  and  indeed 
Queen's  Park  are  coming  closer  and  closer 
to  the  great  riding  of  Kenora  because  of  the 
Young  Travellers'  programme.  In  our  gallery 
again  today  we  have  some  very  important 
visitors  from  the  Kenora  area,  a  group  of 
grade  8  students,  35  in  total,  from  the  Ever- 
green Public  School.  I  know  that  the  mem- 
bers will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
to  them  a  very,  very  sincere  welcome. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 


GREAT  LAKES  ACCESS  PROGRAMME 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  have  a  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
member  of  this  House,  but  especially  to  those 
members  whose  constituencies  border  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ontario  is  not  only  blessed  with  hundreds  of 
inland  lakes  and  streams  for  the  recreational 
pursuits  of  our  citizens,  but  also  with  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  beautiful  shoreline  along 
the  Great  Lakes.  For  many  years,  much  of 
this  shoreline  has  been  inaccessible  to  most 
people  because  of  its  rugged  nature  or  be- 
cause its  ownership  was  in  private  hands. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  announce  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pro- 
gramme which  hopefully  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide the  citizens  of  Ontario  with  greater 
access  to  their  Great  Lakes  waterfront  re- 
source. In  co-operation  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  programme  will  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  municipalities  to  develop 
waterfront  recreational  facilities  for  fishing 
and  boat  launching,  moorings  and  the  neces- 
sary access,  parking  and  services  needs. 

Initially,  we  will  be  making  up  to  $500,000 
available  this  year  to  participating  munici- 
palities fronting  on  the  lower  Great  Lakes 
toward  land  acquisition  and  capital  develop- 
ment. In  many  cases,  the  onshore  develop- 
ments   undertaken    by    the    municipality   will 
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be  associated  with  offshore  breakwater  or 
harbour  improvements  carried  out  by  the 
federal  government  under  its  small  craft  har- 
bours programme.  The  province  will  make 
water  lots  available  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  harbour  improvements  or  extensions 
as  well  as  Crown  lands  or  beaches  required 
by  municipalities  participating  in  the  plan. 

The  province's  Great  Lakes  access  pro- 
gramme, Mr.  Speaker,  will  provide  for  a 
fully  co-ordinated  provincial  and  municipal 
effort,  ensuring  with  the  federal  government 
the  integration  of  plans  for  both  onshore  and 
ofiFshore  needs  of  the  boating  public.  A  joint 
federal-provincial  working  group  will  co- 
ordinate the  integration  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment. I  have  appointed  within  my  min- 
istry a  special  working  group  to  develop  the 
mechanics  of  apportioning  grants  among  par- 
ticipating municipalities.  A  municipality 
could,  if  qualified,  receive  70  per  cent  of  its 
approved  costs  and  will  be  able  to  recover 
future  operating  costs  from  the  boating  pub- 
lic utilizing  these  facilities. 

The  programme  will  be  broad  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  provide  access  at  other  places 
on  the  Great  Lakes  for  fishing  as  well  as  boat 
launching.  Fishing  piers  are  also  under  con- 
sideration for  selected  locations.  We  will  be 
monitoring  the  success  of  this  programme 
very  carefully  with  an  eye  to  extending  it  to 
communities  on  inland  waters.  The  obvious 
success  of  the  $20-million  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  region  waterfront  development 
plan  for  public  recreation,  which  is  50  per 
cent  funded  by  the  province,  has  convinced 
us  that  smaller  communities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  should  be  encouraged  to  imdertake 
development  of  waterfront  sports  fishing  and 
boating  access  where  this  is  now  deficient. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  oppor- 
tune occasion  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  that  the  government  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  on  Nov.  27,  1962, 
announced  a  $200-million,  20-year  shoreline 
and  parks  acquisition  programme  which  this 
new  access  programme  complements.  Since 
that  time  120  miles  of  Great  Lakes  shoreline 
and  135,000  acres  of  land  have  been  ac- 
quired for  public  use.  Also,  since  1962,  30 
new  provincial  parks  and  202  conservation 
areas  have  been  established. 
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OMBUDSMAN 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  today  to 
introduce  for  first  reading  the  bill  to  create 
the  office  of  Ombudsman  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Ii>  1971,  the  government  of  Ontario  and 
this  Legislature  enacted  the  Statutory  Powers 
Procedure  Act,  the  Judicial  Review  Procedure 
Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Statute  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  which  gave  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince the  most  comprehensive  programme  for 
the  development  of  individual  rights  vdthin 
our  society  that  has  been  enacted  by  any 
jurisdiction  in  our  coimtry.  When  these 
statutes  were  proclaimed,  they  brought  into 
force  as  law  a  code  of  administrative  law 
procedure  which  was  designed  to  reinforce 
the  rights  of  the  individual  wherever  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  many  administra- 
tive processes  of  modern-day  government 
within  the  provincial  jurisdiction. 

.  It  has  been  and  still  is  the  policy  of  this 
government  that  the  best  safeguards  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  lie  in  good  legisla- 
tion and  good  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  those  who  make 
decisions  in  the  administrative  processes  of 
government.  With  three  years  of  experience 
behind  us,  it  now  appears  that  there  are  some 
areas  in  goverrunental  administration  which 
are  not  subject  to  the  mandate  of  the  existing 
legislative  programme.  It  is  the  view  of  this 
government  that  the  office  of  Ombudsman  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  safeguard  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  place  of  those  safeguards 
established  under  the  programme  of  civil 
rights  legislation  introduced  in  1971. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  society  and 
government  increase  in  complexitv,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  an  abundance  of  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  administrative  matters 
are  not  subject  to  the  ambit  of  the  earlier 
legislation.  Accordingly,  we  have  concluded 
that  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  safe- 
guarded wherever  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  administration,  the  office  of  Ombuds- 
man will  be  a  necessary  additional  tool  to 
the  already  extensive  programme  for  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights  which  exists  under  the 
law  of  this  province. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Belated  con- 
version. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Therefore,  in  bringing 
this  bill  forward,  we  are  simply  recognizing 
that  there  are  still  areas  of  administration  in 
governmental  processes  which  can  be  improved 


and  for  which  there  must  be  some  vehicle  few: 
redress.  The  Ombudsman  will  provide  that 
vehicle  for  the  citizens  of  this  province. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Ombudsman 
will  be  to  investigate  decisions,  recommenda- 
tions, acts  or  omissions  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration either  upon  receipt  of  complaints 
from  affected  persons  or  on  his  owoi  initiative. 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Ombudsman  by  in- 
mates of  provincial  correctional  institutions 
or  patients  of  provincial  psychiatric  facilities 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Ombudsman  un- 
opened. Following  investigation,  the  Om- 
budsman may  recommend  appropriate  reme- 
dial action  including  reconsideration  of  de- 
cisions, rectification  of  omissions,  alteration 
of  practices,  reconsideration  of  existing  law 
and  generally  anything  which  vdll  lead  to 
fair,  just  and  responsive  administration.  If 
such  recommendations  are  not  followed  he 
may  report  to  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  to 
the  assembly.  He  is  required  to  inform  com- 
plainants or  his  recommendation  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  of  his  decision  not  to  investi- 
gate or  not  to  proceed  further  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  complaint.  In  addition,  he  is 
required  to  report  annually  upon  the  affairs 
of  his  office  to  the  Speaker  of  the  assembly 
who  shall  cause  the  report  to  be  laid  before 
the  assembly. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  respecting  appoint- 
ment, tenure,  staffing,  and  financing  ensure 
the  independence  of  the  Ombudsman.  Except 
for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  his  proceedings  and 
decisions  are  not  open  to  challenge  in  any 
court,  and  so  long  as  he  carries  out  his  func- 
tions in  good  faith,  no  civil  suit  or  prosecu- 
tion may  be  brought  against  him  or  his  stafF. 
Effectiveness  is  ensured  by  the  grant  of  broad 
powers  to  compel  the  giving  of  evidence,  to 
enter  upon  any  premises  occupied  by  any 
governmental  organization  and  to  delegate 
his  powers  to  persons  holding  office  under 
him.  Furthermore,  the  testimony  of  any  per- 
son given  in  the  course  of  any  inquiry  or 
proceedings  before  the  Ombudsman  is  pro- 
tected and  no  prosecution  may  be  brought 
against  any  person  for  complying  wdth  the 
requirements  of  the  Ombudsman  respecting 
the  giving  of  testimony. 

Before  investigating  any  matter,  the 
Ombudsman  is  required  to  inform  the  head 
of  the  governmental  organization  affected 
of  his  intention  to  investigate,  and  the  in- 
vestigation is  to  be  conducted  in  private. 
Before  making  any  report  or  recommenda- 
tion which  may  adversely  affect  any  govern- 
mental organization  or  person,  the  Om- 
budsman must  afford  to  such  organization  or 
person  an  opportunity  to  make  representa- 
tions. 
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Consistent  with  the  previously  stated  prin- 
ciple that  individual  rights  are  best  protected 
by  legislation  providing  procedural  safeguards, 
the  Ombudsman  has  no  jurisdiction  where 
the  law  has  provided  a  right  of  appeal,  re- 
view or  other  adequate  remedy  until  after 
the  time  for  appeal  has  expired  or  the  ap- 
propriate processes  have  been  exhausted.  He 
does  not  have  the  right  to  review  decisions 
of  judges,  the  functions  of  any  court  of  law 
and  the  deliberations  and  proceedings  of  the 
executive  council  or  any  committee  thereof, 
as  they  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  certify  that  the  giving 
of  any  information  or  the  answering  of  any 
question  or  the  production  of  any  document 
or  thing  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interest  or  that  it  might  interfere  with  or 
impede  investigation  or  detection  of  offences 
or  might  involve  disclosure  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  executive  council.  There  would 
be  no  power  to  compel  the  giving  of  evidence 
in  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  has  an  enviable 
record  of  protecting  the  rights  of  its  citizens, 
and  this  is  a  further  indication  of  our  gov- 
ernment's dedication  to  continuing  that 
leadership. 

Mr.     Speaker:     The     hon.     member     for 

Nipissing. 

Mr,  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'd  like  to  introduce  to  the  Legislature,  90 
grade  8  students  from  the  Ecole  Cite  des 
Jeunes,  North  Bay,  and  ask  the  Legislature 
to  welcome   these   franco-Ontarian   students. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  absence  of  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)  who  is  on  his 
way  to  Pickle  Lake,  I'd  like  to  welcome 
to  the  chamber  43  grades  7  and  8  students 
from  Schreiber-Terrace  Bay  Public  School, 
who  are  chaperoned  by  Susan  Johnson, 
Bemie  Romank,  Don  Davey  and  Tony 
Speziale.  I  hope  members  will  join  me  in 
welcoming  them  here   this   afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a 
welcome  to  students  from  the  W.  Ross 
Macdonald  Secondary  School  in  Brantford 
who  are  in  the  galleries  here  along  with 
staff. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  member 
for  York  Centre. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  In  view  of  the 
statements  by  Leo  Arcand  of  St.  Hyacinthe, 
who  admitted  that  he  had  been  shipping 
thousands  of  pounds  of  meat  of  dead  animals 
into  this  province  since  1972,  and  the  sus- 
picions that  some  others  are  involved  also 
in  this  procedure,  would  the  minister,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Miller),  carry  out  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
procedures  they  used  to  get  this  meat  across 
the  border  and  the  destinations  that  it  arrived 
at  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
things  about  this  that  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned with.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is 
absolutely  no  proof  or  validity  to  the  state- 
ment that  was  made,  other  than  that  it  was  a 
statement  apparently  attributed,  that  I  read 
in  the  press  report  this  morning. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Their  trucks 
are  seen  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  To  my  knowledge- 
there  may  be  trucks  seen  here.  My  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  High  Park,  says 
"Their  trucks  are  seen  here."  There  are 
trucks  all  over  the  place;  that  doesn't  say 
what  they  are  delivering  or  where  it  came 
from,  or  if  it  is  uninspected  meat. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  were  seen  delivering 
meat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  doesn't  say  that. 
But  I  have  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
far  as  we  know  there  has  been  no  indication 
of  any  of  that  meat  going  into  the  human 
trade  in  Ontario.  There  have  been  three  cases 
prosecuted  that  we  are  aware  of— two  in 
Kingston,  I  believe,  and  one  in  Hawkesbury. 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  where  the 
meat  came  from.  There  was  some  under- 
standing that  it  may  have  come  from  a  source 
outside  of  Ontario.  We  are  not  even  sure  of 
that.  The  prosecution  was  launched  on  the 
basis  of  selling  uninspected  meat.  No  meat  is 
supposed  to  be  sold  in  Ontario  retail,  over  a 
counter,  that  is  not  inspected  either  by  fed- 
eral inspectors  or  by  provincial  inspectors. 
Now,  if  that  meat  was  sold  uninspected,  then 
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they  were  liable  and  they  were  charged  and 
fined  for  it. 

The  interprovincial  movement  of  meat  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  officials. 
Any  interprovincial  movement  does.  We  have 
worked  with  the  inspectors  at  Ottawa.  We 
have  relayed  information  to  them  about  this 
very  matter  that  I  have  referred  to.  We  have 
worked  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
local  medical  officers  of  health,  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is,  really,  as  far  as  the  retail  outlets 
are  concerned. 

I  am  distressed  about  the  publicity  that  is 
being  given  to  this,  that  people  would  think 
that  this  is  going  on  in  Ontario.  We  cleaned 
the  situation  up,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
early  Sixties  with  the  introduction  of  the 
further  amendments  to  the  Dead  Animal  Dis- 
posal Act.  This  precludes  the  sale  or  dis- 
posal of  meat  from  fallen  or  sick  or  disabled 
dead  animals  to  anything  but  the  pet,  fertiliz- 
er or  rendering  trade. 

All  meat  emanating  from  those  processing 
facilities  has  to  be  identified  with  charcoal 
banding.  We  are  very  careful  in  our  inspec- 
tion in  those  plants  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
There  are  spot  checks  made  from  time  to 
time  of  this  meat  to  see  that  it  is  so 
identified. 

We  have  felt  that  the  matter  was  under 
control.  If  there  are  such  cases  going  on,  we 
are  not  aware  of  them.  To  my  knowledge 
there  has  never  been  anyone  call  in  saying 
that  there  is  a  problem.  We  have  never  heard 
a  case  of  illness  of  anyone,  and  certainly  we 
don't  want  that.  We  want  to  be  sure  this 
kind  of  thing  is  not  happening. 

I  discussed  it  all  again  this  morning  with 
rny  staflF.  I  have  assurance  from  them  that 
there  has  been  no  instance  of  anything  that 
has  ever  been  found  or  heard  of  that  they 
haven't  followed  up  on  to  the  nth  degree. 
And  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
people  of  Ontario,  that  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  going  on,  we  want  to  know  about  it. 
If  there  is  positive  identification  or  even 
suspicion  of  such  a  thing,  then  we  will  check 
into  it.  But  just  to  throw  idle  rumour  out  to 
set  the  public  ill  at  ease  over  something,  that 
is  a  despicable  thing  to  happen.  To  my  way 
of  thinking  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  people 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre— a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  view  of  the  fact  there  are 
indications  that  this  meat  has  a  Quebec  ap- 
proved stamp  on  it,  and  in  that  way  gets  by 


the  problem  of  the  retailer  selling  unstamped 
meat,  and  if  there  is  evidence  that  there  is 
meat  now  being  sold  in  Ontario  with  that 
stamp  on  it,  will  the  minister  require  immedi- 
ately, pending  an  inquiry  and  the  determina- 
tion of  this,  that  all  meat  shipped  into  On- 
tario or  sold  in  Ontario  have  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Canada  stamp  on  it,  or  the 
Ontario  stamp  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
be  glad  to  insist  on  that,  but  it  is  not  the 
Ontario  officials  who  will  have  to  enforce 
that.  My  hon.  friends  in  the  opposition  know 
full  well  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  enjoys 
no  authority  as  far  as  interprovincial  move- 
ment of  any  commodity  is  concerned.  That 
is  a  federal  responsibihty. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  government  has  control 
over  what  is  sold  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  if  the  member 
again  wants  to  apologize  for  his  federal 
counterparts  and  get  us  to  do  the  job,  then 
he  can  get  on  his  horse  and  do  it. 

Mr.   G.   Nixon   (Dovercourt):    Right  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  The  min- 
ister should  pull  himself  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  my  hon.  friend— the 
frenetic  lawyer  from  Samia— has  a  better 
answer,  let  him  get  up  and  say  so. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  I'll  defend  the  min- 
ister anytime. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for 
Wentworth  has  the  floor  for  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Is  it  possible 
to  put  the  politics  aside  for  a  moment  and 
talk  about  the  meat? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  The  member 
is  sanctimonious  today. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  Okay.  Now  that  we  have  that 
cleared  up  let  me  ask  the  minister  what  is 
he  currently  doing  to  investigate  the  claims 
made  by  Mr.  Arcand  that  he  did  provide 
meat  which  he  understands  was  for  sale  in 
Ontario  and  which  he  believes  was  sold  in 
Ontario,  some  thousands  of  pounds  of  meat 
which  he  says  he  sold  for  purposes  of  sale  in 
Ontario?    Is   the    minister    currently    working 
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with  the  federal  government  to  investigate 
that  aspect  of  it?  When  will  he  be  able  to 
report  to  the  House  on  whether  or  not  the 
statements  attributed  to  him  are  accirrate? 

Hon,  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food's  re- 
sponsibility ends  when  the  animal  is  slaugh- 
tered and  the  meat  is  processed  in  the  plant. 
The  local  medical  officers  of  health  are  re- 
sponsible in  the  areas  where  meat  is  sold  in 
the  retail  trade.  The  Minister  of  Health's 
officials  work  with  them  because  they  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  is 
responsible  for  the  inspection  of  plants  where 
animals  are  slaughtered  for  sale  as  meat  in 
Ontario  and  not  for  interprovincial  trade  at 
all.  If  there  is  such  meat  coming  in  from 
outside  and  being  sold  in  retail  outlets,  it  has 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local  medical 
officers  of  health.  I  think  there  are  several 
hundred  of  them  working  through  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  out  of  Ottawa  to  take  care  of 
those  situations. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  minute.  There  is  an- 
other supplementary.  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  has  a  supplementary  and  the  member 
for  High  Park  wishes  to  ask  a  supplementary. 
I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  supplementaries. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  ( Huron-Bruce ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  going  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  if  as  a  matter  of  routine  the 
ministry  investigates  all  the  reports  of  unin- 
spected meat  being  sold  in  the  province,  but 
perhaps  that  question  should  be  properly 
directed  to  the  Minister  of  Health? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  want  to  get  this  quite  clear. 
The  minister's  assurances  yesterday,  in  efiFect, 
involve  only  meat  slaughtered  here;  if  meat 
is  brought  in  from  outside,  is  he  saying  his 
ministry  has  no  control  whatsoever  over  what 
is  sold  in  our  stores?  Is  that  what  he  is  say- 
ing now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  saying  we  are 
not  interested  in  it.  I'm  saying  that  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  have  no  authority  at 
the  store  level.  We  are  concerned  that  meat 
processed  under  the  Dead  Animal  Disposal 
Act  is  identified  in  the  plants  where  it  is  pro- 
cessed in  Ontario.  But  we  have  no  control 
of  meat  coming  in  from  outside  Ontario. 


Mr.  Shulman:  But  the  local  MOHs  aren't 
even  looking  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That's  not  my  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is.  The  minister  is  part  of  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  course,  it  may  well 
be,  but  the  MOH's  responsibility  is  at  the 
retail  level.  It's  not  the  resj>onsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  We  do  not 
inspect  retail  levels  for  meat. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Nobody  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  the  MOH  is  sup- 
posed to. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  isn't  so;  they  don't  have 
the  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Iti  view  of  the  suspicions  and 
the  evidence  and  statements  of  Leo  Arcand 
about  the  shipment  of  meat  into  Ontario 
with  a  Quebec  stamp  but  which  has  not  been 
properly  stamped,  will  the  Minister  of 
Health,  pending  clarification  of  this  whole 
situation,  recommend  to  the  medical  officers 
of  health  that  the  meat  be  stamped  by 
Canada  Agriculture  or  Ontario  Agriculture 
before  it  is  to  be  sold  in  retail  outlets  in  On- 
tario in  order  to  safeguard  the  people  of 
the  province? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  the  questions  in  the  House 
yesterday  I  did  contact  by  telephone  the 
medical  officer  of  health  in  Ottawa  specifi- 
cally and  asked  if  I  could  have  a  report  back 
today  in  time  for  question  period  because 
of  the  very  detailed  natiure  of  the  charges 
that  Reggio  Food  was  selling  meat  in  Ottawa. 
To  say  that  in  one  day  we've  been  able  to 
find  they  are  not  might  be  risky,  but  up  to 
this  point  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
evidence  that  Reggio  Food  is  operating.  The 
MOH  has  put  a  high  priority  on  this  and  has 
all  of  his  inspectors  tracing  all  the  potential 
outlets  to  see  whether  any  food  of  this  nature 
will  turn  up.  They  have  found  in  the  course 
of  that  day  some  products  from  imidentffied 
maniifacturers.  They  have  seized  these  prod- 
ucts and  they  are  now  trying  to  trace  the 
source  of  that  meat  and  other  food. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary:  To  repeat  my 
original  question^in  view  of  the  indications 
that  this  meat  is  going  not  only  into  Ottawa 
but  other  points  in  Ontario,  would  the  min- 
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ister  recommend  to  all  MOHs  that  they  re- 
quire retailers  to  have  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  Canada  stamp  on  it,  or  an  On- 
tario stamp  on  it,  in  order  to  be  sure,  until 
we  have  clarified  this  matter  of  the  Quebec 
stamps,  that  the  meat  is  all  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  the  law,  in  fact, 
as  I  understand  it.  And  as  the  Minister  of 
Agricultvu-e  and  Food  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  we  have  quite  a  few  inspectors  in  the 
various  health  units  of  Ontario,  over  500, 
who  routinely  do  this.  Now,  obviously  in  a 
case  like  the  current  situation,  there  is  added 
importance  to  it— and  they  are  looking,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  looking.  We  are  asking 
them  to  report  to  us  any  evidence  they  find 
with  this  type  of  problem.  I  have  some  in- 
stances—but they  only  total  four— that  have 
been  reported  to  us  over  the  past  year,  where 
uninspected  or  unstamped  meat  has  been 
found. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Nobody  has  been  looking. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question:  Given 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  this  man  to  have 
made  statements  that  the  meat  is,  in  fact,  be- 
ing shipped  into  Ontario  if  it  weren't  so,  and 
given  that,  of  course,  the  MOHs  are  active 
right  now  looking  for  it— but  it's  been  happen- 
ing for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  accord- 
ing to  this  source  —  what  changes  does  the 
minister  contemplate  making  in  the  investi- 
gative procedures  that  are  currently  used  to 
determine  the  sources  of  meat  and  the  appro- 
priateness for  human  consumption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  implies 
that  the  present  methods  are  no  good,  and  I 
don't  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  exactly  what  it  implies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  agree  with  that. 
I  think  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  people 
of  this  province  is  evidence  that  Ontario  has 
one  of  the  highest  standards  for  meat  inspec- 
tion in  North  America  and  we  are  proud  of 
it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that,  in  fact,  in  this 
city  at  this  time,  and  for  recent  months,  there 
has  been  practically  no  meat  inspection?  Yes- 
terday I  went  to  the  largest  meat  market  in 
this  city  and  I  was  told  they  hadn't  had  a 
meat  inspector  around  in  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Deans:  What's  that,  would  the  minis- 
ter pray  tell? 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Hardly  perfect. 


Mr.  Deans:  How  does  he  like  his  inspection 
procedures? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  am  going  to  be  eating 
mine  pickled  tonight,  after  what  he  tells  me. 

Mr.  Deans:  Stick  to  salads. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce,  a  supplementary  then.  One  more 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  some 
clarification  with  respect  to  the  role  of  the 
MOH  in  this  whole  piece?  Does  the  MOH, 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  investigate  all  com- 
plaints or  reports  tliat  uninspected  meat  is 
being  sold  in  any  particular  locale  throughout 
the  province?  What  does  it  take  to  initiate 
that  Kind  of  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  any 
MOH  who  did  not  investigate  a  report  of 
any  kind  in  his  area  of  jurisdiction  would  not 
be  doing  his  job.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
specific  complaints  are  brought  in,  the\-  are 
investigated.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is:  What  are  we  finding  where  no  complaints 
are  laid? 

I  am  satisfied  that  while  the  MOHs  claim 
they  never  have  enough  inspectors  to  do  all 
the  jobs  they'd  like  to  do,  we  have  been 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  checking  retail 
meat  outlets  and  retail  food  outlets  where 
foods   are  sold. 

Mr.   Shulman:   Untrue.  Just  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  one  has  to  sit  at 

the  other  end.  I  can  speak  very  personally 
and  say  I  never  have  a  summer  pass  in  the 
little  operation  I  have  where  I  am  not  in- 
spected half  a  dbzen  times  by  inspectors  of 
the  local  health  imit.  Maybe  they  suspect  me; 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Shulman:  For  weight,  probably.  Meat 
quality  or  weight? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Something 
rotten   there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre 
and  iiis  question. 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Education:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  18  months  since  he  first  brought  in  some 
legislation  as  to  the  procedures  to  be  used 
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in  teacher-tnistee  negotiations,  and  in  vaew 
of  the  fact  that  delays  are  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  aggravation  and  breakdown  in  any 
labour  relations  or  negotiations  inj  any  bodies, 
would  the  minister  get  with  it  and  bring  in 
his  legislation  with  regard  to  teacher  nego- 
tiating procedures?  When  are  we  going  to 
see  tliis  come  into  the  House? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Ediucation): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  answered  that  question  from 
the  hon.  member  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Deacon:  When  is  he  going  to  bring 
it  in? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Supple- 
mentary: When  is  he  going  to  quit  mislead- 
ing th3  House  and  bring  it  in  instead  of  just 
making  promises? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  all  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
Playing  to  the  gallery. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
person  to  mislead  this  House  is  the  hon. 
member  who  is  talking  right  now. 

Mr.   Roy:    Does   he   want   me   to    get   an 

answer? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  On  all  sides  of  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  wanted  us  to  bring  in 
legislation  on  Ottawa  and  then  he  didn't 
want  us  to  bring  in  legislation.  He  wanted 
us  to  take  over  school  boards  and  then  he 
didn't  w^ant  us  to  take  over  school  boards. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Those  guys  don't  know 
what  they  want. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  Tories  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  read  a  publication  the 
other  day  in  which  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  said  he  didn't 
want  teachers  to  have  the  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister's  position  is  clear 
on  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  What's  his 

opinion? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  heard  him  talking 
the   opposite  way  around  the  province. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  is  the  minister's  opinion? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,   order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  legislation  wall  be 
brought  in  this  House  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  promised  it  about  15  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  will  have 
a  chance  to  act  very  responsibly  in  discussing 
it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  never  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  to  see  if  he 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
with   a   supplementary   question. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  The 
member  for  Ottawa  East  should  sit  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
has  the  Uoor. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  members  are  noisy  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  does  the  member 
always  look  over  there? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can't  help  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  thinks  there  is  a  mir- 
ror on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  it  true  the  minister  doesn't 
intend  to  bring  the  legislation  forward  until 
the  teachers  are  on  vacation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
has  a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  He  has 
had  a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Does 
the  minister  plan  to  include  in  the  legislation 
negotiating  procedures  for  those  teachers  in 
the  special  contracts  section  of  your  ministry, 
the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health?  Is  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  is  finding  in  bringing  forward  over- 
all legislation? 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  have  an  autographed 
picture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  answer  is  that  basi- 
cally this  legislation  does  not  cover  those 
people.  We  are  negotiating  with  them  and 
they  are  really  more  closely  tied  in  with  the 
general  civil  service  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre 
with  a  new  question. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF  CIVIL 
SERVANTS 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  question  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Management  Board:  In  view  of  the 
recent  resignations  of  David  Bell  and  Wal- 
lace Krawczyk  from  their  posts  in  the  NDP— 
they  are  teachers  at  Lambton  College— would 
the  minister  not  bring  in  legislation  which 
clearly  puts  these  teachers  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  othev  teachers  and  university  staff 
members  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
change  the  law? 

Mr.  Deacon:  —so  they  are  outside  the  rules 
which  now  prevent  any  civil  servant  in  this 
province— these  aren't  really  civil  servants— 
from  being  part  of  the  political  system  and 
the  political  process? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Tackle 
the  basic  thing. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Will  the  minister  change  the 
legislation  in  this  regaid,  if  he  still  continues 
with  his  present  or  past  position  that  all  civil 
servants  should  be  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating in  the  political  process  of  this  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
,ment  Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prom- 
ised the  House  some  time  ago  that  I  would 
review  the  matter  with  my  colleagues  and 
that  is  currently  under  way. 

Mr.   Roy:   A  supplemental y,   Mr.   Speaker, 

if  I  might  ask  in  the  same  vein- 
Mr.     Speaker:    The    member    for    Ottawa 

Centre. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  They  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get  in  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Roy:  —would  a  civil  servant  who  is  on 
the  Family  Benefits  Review  Board- 
Mr.    Cassidy:    On    a    point    of    order,    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
and  the  distinction  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  I  will  make  a  cor- 
rection—the member  for  Ottawa  East. 


Mr.  Roy:  He  should  be  happy.  He  likes  to 
point  that  out,  I'll  tell  the  House.  Sure  he 
does. 

What  was  my  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  a  supplementary.  Have 
you  a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Great  fellow  he  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  Listen  to  this,  this  is  the  future 
candidate  in  Ottawa  East.  Would  the  min- 
ister think  that  a  fellow  who  is  on  the  Family 
Benefits  Review  Board  and  in  the  Conserva- 
tive association  in  Ottawa  East— a  potential 
Conservative  candidate— should  be  a  civil 
servant  on  the  Family  Benefits  Review  Board? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Gieat  fellow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  is 
not  on  the  list  as  we  currently  know  it  to- 
day there  would  be  no  restrictions  against 
that  particular  individual. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  but  he  is  on  the  executive  of 
the  Conservative  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He  belongs  to  the  best 
executive  in  town. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


HOSPITAL  APPEAL  BOARD 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health:  Will  the  minister  review  his 
hospital  appeal  lx>ard  procedure  which  has 
now  been  shown  to  l)e  quite  useless  when 
the  medical  profession— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  What  was  the  question 
again'r* 

Mr.  Eaton:  Come  on. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Give  the  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  to  ask  his  question.  The 
time  is  passing  pretty  quickly  and  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  members  who  want 
to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Will  the  minister  review  his 
hospital  appeal  board  procedure  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Med'ioal  Association 
is  discouraging  its  doctors  from  making  any 
appeals  unless  they  have  $40,000  to  launch 
sucih  an  appeal.  Doesn't  that  make  it  a  sham? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  any  statute  in  the  Ministry 
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of  Health  is  subject  to  review,  pretty  well 
on  a  continuous  basis.  I  think  the  statemeints 
that  it  costs  a  doctor  $40,000  to  go  through 
the  process  are  not  necessarily  fair.  After  all, 
of  the  live  cases  that  thave  been  heard— I 
believe  five  have  been  heard  to  date  by 
the  appqel  board  and  the  courts— I  think  three 
were  in  favour  of  the  hospitals;  two  in  favour 
of  the  physicians. 

The  fact  they  were  the  initial  cases  caused 
people  to  take  them  through  the  appeal 
procedures,  a  fact  that  I  don't  think  would 
nonnaJly  carry  on  too  long,  because  once 
the  giound  nJes  are  set,  the  rules  by  which 
one  would  win  an  appveal  are  pretty  well 
understood  and  legal  advice  becomes  much 
easier  to  give  as  to  whether  or  not  to  appeal, 

Mi-i  Roy:  Yes.  A  supplementary  on  that 
question:  Why  wouldn't  the  minister  accept 
the  priyate  member's  legislation  I  brought 
in,  which  would  limit  the  steps  on  appeal? 
Because  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  the  legal 
advice,  is—   . 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Question? 

Mr.  Roy:  —the  hospital  has  vinlimited  funds. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  Ques- 
tion?     - 

Mr.  Roy;  Yes,  didn't  the  members  hear 
my  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question,  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  they  sleeping  again  back 
there?   They   haven't   heard   my   question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  haven't  heard  your  question 
yet.  Would  you  ask  the  question  and  let's 
get  along. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  not  accusing  you  of  sleep- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  said  why  would  the  minister 
not  accept  my  legislation  which  would  limit 
the  appeal,  because  if  the  hospital  board 
has  imilimited  funds  it  can  appeal  right  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada?  It's  not  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
applies  to  any  api>eal  process  on  any  point 
of  law. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  it  doesn't  not  when  you 
have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  might  say  if  we  ihad 
engineers  running  the  legal  fraternity  it 
would  be  shorter. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  York 
Centre  any  further  questions?  The  member 
for  Wentworth. 


SMOKING  BAN  IN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of— where  did  he  go?— the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  W.  New- 
man). I  guess  he  disappeared.  How  about 
that? 

I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health:  Can  the  Minister  of  Health  indicate 
when  he  intends  to  bring  in  his  regulations 
to  ban  smoking  in  certain  areas  of  major 
industrial  companies  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  had  a  headline  one  day  saying  I 
was  going  to  ban  smoking  in  the  coke  ovens. 

Mr.  Deam:  The  minister  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  not  so.  It  is  just 
not  so.  I  was  talking  about  an  industry  that 
had  an  occupational  hazard  where  the  com- 
bination of  smoking  and  the  particular  hazard 
on  the  job  increased  the  workers'  chances 
of  cancer  by  100  times;  a  particularly  unique 
situation,  And  just  as  companies  require 
workers  to  wear  a  hard  hat,  safety  shoes  and 
goggles  when  in  fact  they  are  necessary  on 
the  job,  it  would  seem  only  common  sense 
that  the  companies  and  the  unions  would 
co-operate  when  the  evidence  shows  that 
smoking  plus  the  job  hazard  has  a  synergistic 
effect. 

Mr.  Cassldy:  That  is  so  Mickey  Mousej 
that  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  thought  that  would 
get  the  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  should  sit  down  while  he  is 
ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  For  the  press  gallery, 
that's  s-y-n-e-r-g-i-s-t-i-c. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  minister  care  to 
tell  us  what  that  was  all  about? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  we  have  to  wait  until 
we  read  it  in  the  Globe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  the  one  industry  I  was 
talking  about,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
without  an  order  from  this  ministry,  the 
company  and  the  union  have  agreed  that 
during  working  hours  there  will  be  no  smok- 
ing; and  the  company  is  enforcing  a  regula- 
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tion,  I  believe  effective  June  1,  to  that  effect 
and  with  our  blessing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
minister  has  chosen  to  ignore  questions  I 
have  tabled  on  this  matter,  can  the  minister 
say  whether  there  are  now  any  programmes 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  order  to  reduce, 
curb  or  stop  smoking  in  the  province;  and 
if  not,  what  programmes  does  the  ministry 
intend  to  introduce? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  all  gung  ho  since  he 
stopped  smoking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  suppose  there  is  no 
sinner  like  a  reformed  sinner,  is  there?  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
areas  we  face.  I  wish  I  could  get  more  people 
to  accept  the  great  volume  of  advice  and 
evidence  that  says  smoking  is  very  harmful. 
I  see  some  signs  that  the  medical  profession 
is  profiting  from  its  experience,  but  I  think 
the  rest  of  us  have  been  very  slow  to  do  so. 
I  addressed  a  conference  on  smoking— I 
believe  it's  the  day  this  quote  was  taken— 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  where  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —where  I  pointed  out 
how  discouraging  the  attempts  to  change 
lifestyles  can  be;  and  it  is  discouraging.  The 
fact  is,  we  can  save  more  money  by  about 
three  simple  moves  that  involve  lifestyles  in 
health  care,  than  we  spend  on  all  the  research 
we  are  going  to  be  doing  into  all  the  very 
complicated  life-saving  mechanisms. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  explain  why,  when  we 
get  about  $100  million  a  year  in  tobacco 
taxes  in  the  province,  and  when  the  cost  of 
tobacco-related  diseases  and  lost  time  from 
jobs  is  probably  more  than  $100  million,  the 
ministry  won't  even  put  two  dimes  together 
in  programmes  of  public  education  and  pre- 
vention as  far  as  smoking  is  concerned,  or 
anti-smoking  clinics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  not  true.  We  have 
had  an  anti-smoking  campaign  going  on  for 
years  and  we  hope  to  increase  it  as  time  goes 
on.  I  only  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
up  to  this  point  in  time- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —almost  every  plan  that 
has  been  put  into  effect  has  been  counter- 
productive. The  issue  is:  What  works?  It  is 
not:  How  do  you  spend  mon^? 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
supplementary:  Would  the  minister  name  the 
three  simple  steps  that  he  had  in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  worried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  leaving  my  favourite 
one  out. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  one  is  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  Which  one  is  that? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):   Roller  skating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Smoking,  drinking  and 
seatbelts. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  was  wrong  on  all  three  of 
them! 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  had  me  worried. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STUDIES 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment.  Is  there  an  en- 
vironmental assessment  being  undertaken  at 
Temagami  with  regard  to  the  proposed  en- 
largement of  the  Sherman  open  pit  mine  in 
that  area? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  that  question  was 
asked  of  me  yesterday. 

Mr.  Deans:  Was  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  by  the  member  for 
Nipissing,  and  I  said  I  would  look  into  the 
matter  and  report  back.  But  as  far  as  I  know, 
I  don't  think  there  will  be.  I  said  I  would 
get  more  details  on  it  and  1  will. 


MOPEDS 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  Communications. 
When  does  the  minister  propose  to  bring  in 
legislative  changes  regarding  the  use  of  mot- 
orized bicycles?  Does  the  minister  intend  that 
they  will  come  under  the  same  basic— 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  asked  that 
last  week. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand  that.  Does  the 
minister    intend    them    to    come    under    the 
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Mr.  Roy:   They  are  called  mopeds. 

Mr.  Deans:  —basic  regulations  as  those 
applicable  to  all  other  motorized  vehicles? 
And  is  it  his  intention  to  have  separate 
regulations  and  laws  governing  those  par- 
ticular vehicles? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  the  intention  to  be  able  to  bring  in  some 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  existing 
legislation.  It  is  not  intended  to  put  them 
into  the  same  category  as  the  motorcyclist. 
It  is  intended  that  we  develop  a  special  cate- 
gory that  will  overcome  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  been  experiencing  as  a  result 
of  the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  Is  it  the  min- 
ister's intention  to  have  a  form  of  licensing 
which  will  be  applicable  to  those  14  years 
of  age  and  over,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  use  these  particular  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  intended  to  have 
some  form  of  licensing,  but  I  believe  that 
it's   probably   going   to  raise   the   age   limit 

above  14. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  minister.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming 
the  minister  has  no  intention  of  completely 
banning  these  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  correct.  I  have  no  intention  of  banning 
them  from  the  highways  at  this  time.  We  do 
feel  there  has  to  be  a  better  regulation  of 
them  though. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    member   for   Carleton 

East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  My  question  is  of  the  Minister 
ol   Colleges   and   Universities    (Mr.   Auld). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  new  question? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Health  has 
the  answer  to  a  previous  question  and  he 
would  like  to  provide  it  now;  and  then  I  will 
recognize   the  member  for  Carleton   East. 


APPEAL  ON  OHIP  PAYMENT 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:    Mr.   Speaker,  yesterday 
the  hon.   Leader  of  the  Opposition  referred 


to  the  case  of  Arthur  Taylor  vs.  the  general 
manager  of  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan,  and  asked  if  payment  would  now  be 
made  to  Mr.  Taylor  as  the  appeal  of  the  gen- 
eral manager  in  this  matter  was  dismissed 
by   the   Ontario    Court   of   Appeal. 

The  narrow  ground  for  the  decision  was 
that  paragraph  12  of  the  preamble  to  the 
1971  schedule  of  fees,  entitled  "Independent 
Consideration",  is  part  of  the  schedule  of 
fees  referred  to  in  subsection  1  of  section  53 
of  the  regulations  passed  under  the  Health 
Insurance  Act,  1972.  The  court  held  that  the 
said  item  12  is  applicable  to  two  situations, 
those  being:  (a)  where  there  is  a  set  fee 
listed  in  the  tarifF  of  the  schedule  of  fees 
and  there  are  exceptional  circumstances;  or 
(b)  where  there  is  no  set  fee  listed  in  the 
schedule. 

In  the  court's  view,  the  Taylor  case  fell 
within  the  first  situation  in  that  the  circum- 
stances were  exceptional.  The  court  then 
stated  that  the  judgement  was  only  to  be  read 
in  light  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  must  be  confined  to  the 
extraordinary    circumstances    as    described. 

The  circumstances  were  that  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  were  on  a  visit  to  Florida,  Mrs. 
Taylor  suffered  an  injury  and  was  taken  to 
the  Dade  City  Hospital.  A  surgeon  and  an 
assistant  travelled  from  Miami  to  Dade  City 
to  treat  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  I  woidd  like  to 
advise  that  the  Taylors  will  be  reimbursed  by 
OHIP  for  90  per  cent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  comparable  OMA  rate  and  the 
fees  charged  by  the  Florida  doctors.  This 
means  that  the  Taylors  will  receive  $519.84 
and  we  have  paid  all  of  their  legal  fees  in 
court. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  supplementary  question 
on  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  Does  the  Minister  of 
Health  plan  to  bring  in  legislation  to  clear  up 
any  future  disputes  like  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  or  I  should  say  the  legal  adviser's 
opinion  in  the  Ministry  of  Health,  a  change 
made  to  the  regulations  some  time  ago  will 
have  removed  the  possibility  of  this  happen- 
ing again.  Only  a  court  case  will  tell  us,  sadly 
enough,  but  the  current  opinion  is  that  the 
loophole  that  was  found  here  has  been 
plugged. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  has  been  plugged. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East. 
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ALGONQUIN  COLLEGE 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Now  that  an  exhaustive 
administrative  and  budget  analysis  has  been 
completed  at  Algonquin  College  in  Ottawa, 
and  the  board,  at  a  meeting  on  May  14,  has 
moved  a  resolution  saying  that  additional 
funds  are  absolutely  essential  if  they're  to 
carry  on  the  existing  level  of  service  to  the 
community,  can  the  minister  advise  this 
House  whether  those  funds  will  now  be  forth- 
coming? 

.  Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  a  bit 
in  the  Ottawa  Journal-r-as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  just  read  it  a  few  minutes  ago— saying  that 
the  college  had  balanced  its  budget  and  had 
a  nominal  surplus,  but  it  needed- 
Mr.  Roy:  Just  a  few  bucks. 

Hon.  Mr,  Auld:  I  quote  from  the  Ottawa 
JoiuTial  of  May  15: 

The  board  authorized  Mr.  Thayer  to  seek 
additional  government  funds— about  $1 
million— to  implement  a  number  of  courses 
which  were  planned  and  approved  which 
have  now  been  shelved.  "There  are  local 
applicants  for  the  courses  and  jobs  visiting 
for  graduates  of  such  courses,"  Mr.  Thayer 
said. 

I  haven't  heard  from  the  college  as  yet, 
although  no  doubt  I  will  at  any  time.  The 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
additional  funds  will  be  authorized  for  Algon- 
quin College  or  any  of  the  colleges  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Sp|eaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 


TRUCKING  RATES 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications.  Following  my 
notice  to  the  minister  regarding  certain 
charges  coming  through  the  Greater  Ottawa 
Truckers'  Association,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  he  has  determined  whether 
Cruickshanks  Ltd.— which  has  a  highway 
contract  between  Eganville  and  Kaladar— is 
offering  truckers  only  $12  an  hour  instead  of 
the  $16  established  by  the  ministry?  Has  the 
minister  determined  whether  or  not  the  re- 
port is  true  that  Harnden  and  King  Construc- 
tion Co.  of  Cobourg— which  has  a  contract  on 
Highway  14  between  Stirling  and  Spring- 
brook— is  telling  truckers  that  if  they  want  to 
work  in  this  contract  they  must  resign  from 


the  Kingston  branch  of  the  Greater  Ottawa 
Truckers'  Association?  If  these  reports  are 
true,  is  the  minister  contemplating  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  figure  of  $16  rather  loses  me  a  bit  be- 
cause the  information  I  have,  as  a  result  of 
knowing  that  this  question  was  coming,  is 
that  the  minimum  rate  on  this  contract  that 
the  member  refers  to  .cannot  go  below,  on  a 
ton-mile  basis,  35.5  cents  for  the  first  two 
miles  or  any  portion  thereof,  and  over  two 
miles,  5.5  cents  per  ton-mile.  For  renting  on 
an  hourly  basis,  single  rear  axle  is  $9  per 
hour  and  tandem  rear  axle  is  $12.50  per  hour. 

These  are  the  minimum  rates  which  the 
contractor  must  not  go  below.  These  rates 
must  be  posted  on  the  job  sites.  On  the  $16 
per  hour  one,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  comment  on 
that,  but  our  minimum  rate  is  $12.50. 

Mr.  Young:  Is  that  your  1975  minimum 
rate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  This  is  the  information  I 
have  as  of  this  day.  I  received  it  just  before 
I  came  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Young:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ai>k  the 
minister  another  question.  This  contract  v\a.s 
let  a  year  ago,  and  at  that  time  the  con- 
tractor mtist  have  realized  he  couldn't  com 
plete  the  contract  in  one  year,  therefore  li' 
must  have  bid  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
all  costs  would  be  going  up  in  1975.  He 
must  have  allowed  for  this  in  his  contract. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
comment  on  that.  I  can  only  say  that  wt' 
have  a  minimum  rate  that  must  be  paid  to 
truckers  on  contracts  that  are  carried  out 
on  behalf  of  the  ministry.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum rate.  Now  there  may  be  other  nego- 
tiated rates,  as  there  have  been,  that  may  he 
higher  than  that.  But  the  only  rates  that  wt- 
are  familiar  with  are  those  that  we  set  as 
a  minimum* 

Regarding  the  second  portion  of  the  mem- 
ber's question,  the  only  requirement  the 
ministry  has  as  far  as  the  contractor  is  con 
cemed  is  that  he  does  not  pay  less  than  th 
minimum  rates  that  are  stated  in  the  contract. 
If  the  contractor  wishes  to  negotiate  with  ;i 
group  or  any  association,  that's  entirely  up  t'> 
him  and  to  the  group.  I  really  do  not  ha\< 
anything  I  could  use  in  the  way  of  autliorit) 
to  challenge  the  question  of  requiring  indi- 
viduals to  leave  the  association  or  the  Ottawa 
association  of  truckers  to  work  for  him.  That 
would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  between 
himself  and  the  particular  truckers.  I'm  not 
familiar  with  that  particular  problem;  I  could 
certainly  inquire  into  it  though. 
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Mr.  Young:  Would  the  minister  inquire 
into  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  it's  a  matter  of 
a  government  contract,  and  in  terms  of  con- 
tracts being  let,  would  the  minister  agree 
that  a  contractor  S'hould  not  be  allowed  to 
say  to  which  organization  any  person  being 
hired  could  or  could  not  belong?  Such  a 
situation   seems   incredible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  believe  they  have  the  right  to  tell  a 
person  whether  they  can  or  cannot  belong. 
But  who  they  hire,  of  course,  is  entirely 
up  to  them.  Our  only  involvement  in  my 
particular  ministry  is  to  see  that  they  do  not 
pay  those  truckers  less  than  the  hourly  rate 
or  the  price  i>er  ton-mile  as  indicated  in  the 
contract. 


MOBILE  DENTAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  ratio  of  dtentists  to  population 
in  the  Northwestern  Ontario  Health  Unit, 
whidh  embraces  the  Rainy  River  riding,  is 
one  to  4,000,  while  that  ratio  is  one  to  1,800 
in  Toronto?  Is  he  aware  that  the  popidationi 
of  that  area  has  20  per  cent  higher  decay, 
inissing  teeth  and  filling  surfaces  of  teeth 
problems  than  the  population  of  Toronto, 
and  that  there  are  40  per  cent  higher  unmet 
treatment  needs  in  that  area  than  in  Toronto? 
Will  he  give  approval  to  the  Northwestern 
Ontario  Health  Unit's  request  for  a  mobile 
dental  service  for  the  Kenora  and  Rainy 
River  riding  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware, 
sadly  enough,  of  the  facts  that  the  member 
has  just  quoted.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
be  able  to  provide  more  mobile  dental 
coaches.  I  will  continue  to  try  to  get  the 
moneys  for  them, 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  I  sympathize 
with  the  minister's  monetary  problems,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  asking  for 
only  $30,000  to  $31,000,  I  believe,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  people,  particu- 
larly the  children,  are  being  underserviced, 
I  hope  the  minister  will  prevail  upon  his 
colleagues  to  get  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $31,000 
figure  isn't  accurate.  I  think  the  operating 
costs  for  each  dental  coach  are  in  excess 
of  $60,000  per  year- 


Mr.  Reid:  Not  the  one  proposed; 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  realize  the  cost.  I'm 
saying  a  coach  costs  over  $60,000  a  year  to 
operate. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  minister  has  been  aware 
of  this  for  some  time,  what  programme  does 
he  have  under  way  for  preventive  dental 
care  and  what  programme  does  he  have 
under  way,  as  they  have  in  some  other  prov- 
inces, for  paramedical  or  other  health  pro- 
fessionals to  give  the  type  of  service  or  pre- 
ventive dental  care  service  which  dentists 
sometimes  are  not  prepared  to  go  up  there 
and  give? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  assumption  that  dentists  aren't  willing  to 
service  the  mobile  dental  coaches  is  wrong; 
it  is  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  are  not  that  keen  to  go  up 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  For  some  reason  or  an- 
other, while  it  is  generally  difficult  to  get 
professionals  to  go  to  remote  areas,  we've 
had  very  great  co-operation  in  terms  of  get- 
ting staff  for  the  dental  coaches.  So  I'd  like 
to  eliminate  that  one  concern.  Secondly,  if 
the  member  is  suggesting  that  Ontario  ac- 
cept Saskatchewan's  methods  of  "fiU-and- 
drUl"  nurses,  I  think  his  party  should  come 
forward  and  make  that  a  policy  issue  in  their 
platform. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  are  prepared  to  look  at  it 
with  other  issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  This  province  has  done 
more  in  the  last  year  to  upgrade  the  dental 
auxiliaries  than  any  other  province.  Just  last 
week,  on  Wedniesday  I  believe,  the  Premier 
addressed  the  Ontario  Dental  Association 
annual  meeting—  i     . 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  and  he  said  there'  would  be 
no  dental  programme.,        Tods     -i'' 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Right.  Biit  at  that  annual 
meeting  something  that  perhaps  didn't  catch 
the  headlines  was  the  fact  that  he  commented 
on  a.  dental  auxiliary  training  programme 
that  will  bring  Ontario  into  an  excellent  posi- 
tion so  that  we  will  have  trained  paradental 
personnel  in  advance  of  any  government 
plan,  so  that  you  and  I  can  afford  the  cost 
of  it  once  it  is  initiated,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park.  .    .^^ 
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UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  United 
Parcel  Services  of  the  US— that  huge  monop- 
oly which  is  now  bigger  than  the  US  Post 
OflBce— has  been  quietly  moving  into  this 
province  and  this  country?  It  has  already 
taken  over  Noble  Delivery  and  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  over  Delivro  (Canada)  Inc.;  in 
fact  is  now  in  front  of  the  provincial  Min- 
istry of  Transportation  and  Communications 
for  permission  to  do  this.  What  is  the  min- 
ister doing  about  it?  Does  he  intend  to  stop 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  this  was  happening.  I  will  certainly 
find  out  what  is  going  on.  I  didn't  realize  it 
was  in  front  of  the  board.  As  the  minister  I 
try  to  stay  as  far  away  from  any  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  board  as  possible  so  as  not  to 
have  politics  involved,  but  I'll  certainly  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sarnia. 


DON  JAIL 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Thank  you  very  much;  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services.  I  am  wondering  if  he  could 
report  to  the  House  on  the  situation  at  the 
Don  Jail  and  what  his  ministry  is  doing  in 
connection  with  this  situation? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correction- 
al Services):  Which  situation  does  the  mem- 
ber mean? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  still  minister,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  situation  in  connection 
with  the  possibility  of  a  cessation  of  work  by 
the  guards  at  the  Don  Jail  as  a  result  of 
their  not  being  happy  with  the  firing  of 
some  of  their  colleagues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Two  probation  officers 
have  been  let  go  from  the  Don  Jail.  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  members  realize  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  obtaining  well-qualified  correc- 
tional officers. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  over  the  past 
year  or  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been 
involved  with  the  ministry  about  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  some  of  our  staff  are 
working  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  let 
two  of  our  probation  ofiicers  go.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  union  members  felt 
they  should  not  have  been  let  go  and  they 
are  having  a  vole  today.  They  are  voting  at 


noon,  at  3:30  and  at  7  o'clock  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  in  fact  have  an 
illegal  strike.  If  they  do,  then  of  course  we 
will  have  to  use  the  emergency  procedures 
that  we  have  in  eff^ect  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  arise. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  put 
some  of  the  cabinet  down  there? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  Shulman:  One  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We've  got  one  minute  of  the 
oral  question  period  left. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Three  men  have  been  bru- 
tally beaten  within  the  last  24  hours  in  the 
jail.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  minister  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STUDIES 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  regarding  a 
question  I  asked  a  week  ago  today;  it  is  a 
question  to  which  I  have  not  yet  received 
an  answer,  about  the  holding  of  a  hearing 
by  the  OMB  before  the  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment has  completed  its  environmental 
studies  at  Lake  Nosbonsing  in  connection 
with  a  large  proposed  subdivision.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  even  in  1968  the  oxygen 
content  of  this  cottage-surrounded  lake  was 
as  bad  as  that  of  Lake  Erie  at  its  worst  and 
is  therefore  not  able  to  tolerate  any  more 
pollution? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  took 
that  question  as  notice  a  week  ago.  I  said  1 
would  get  further  information  on  it.  The  only 
work  that  we  were  really  basically  doing  in 
the  area,  and  I  will  give  the  member  more 
details  on  it  later,  was  on  the  septic  systems 
of  the  cottages  on  the  island.  We  have  doni 
an  extensive  survey  on  that  particular  aspect 
of  it  and  I  will  give  the  member  further  de- 
tails, as  I  said  I  would. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 


CANCELLATION    OF    FERRY    BOOKING 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  ( Grey-Bruce ) :  A  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  has  gone. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  of  the  House 
leader  then:  Prior  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
chairman  of  the  ONR  last  week,  500  Bruce 
Peninsula  resort  owners  had  booked  a  cruise 
on    the   new   ferry   out   of   Tobermory   and— 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Chi- 
Cheemaun. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Chi-Cheemaun— and  the 
captain  refused  to  move  from  the  dock.  They 
were  treated  like  cattle. 

Who  gave  the  order  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  booking?  Who  is  to  run  this  show?  Who 
is  to  be  the  chairman?  And  will  this  group's 
former  booking  be  honoured? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Witliout  accepting  any 
of  the  premises  put  forth  in  the  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  prepared,  of  course, 
to  take  that  question  as  notice  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
who  I  understand  is  apprised  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  500  people  sat 
on  that  dock  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the  member 
take  his  seat  when  the  Speaker  calls  order? 

The  oral  question  period  has  expired.  In 
fact,  it  expired  by  two  minutes. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  tabled  the  annual  report 
of  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid  Plan  for  the  year 
1974.  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  pleased  to  table 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission's  report 
on  the  international  convention  providing  uni- 
form law  on  the  form  of  the  international 
will. 

I  knew  members  would  like  that.  The  re- 
port is  an  historical  development  of  the  con- 
vention and  uniform  law.  It  analyses  their 
provisions  and  recommends  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  request  ratification  by  the 
federal  government  on  behalf  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  recommends  further  the  enactment 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario  of  the  uniform 
law  appearing  as  an  annex  to  the  convention. 

The  report  notes  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly commonplace,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Canadians  to  own  assets  situate  abroad;  and 
conversely,  for  foreigners  to  own  assets  situ- 


ate in  Canada.  It  notes  also  that  the  existing 
rules  of  private  international  law  respecting 
testamentary  succession  are  complex  and  give 
rise  to  difficult  choice  of  law  questions  re- 
specting both  the  formal  validity  and  the 
intrinsic  validity  of  tlie  will.  Adoption  by 
Ontario,  along  with  the  international  com- 
munity, of  the  uniform  law  respecting  the 
form  of  the  international  will  is  urged  by  the 
report,  in  order  to  eliminate  needless  com- 
plexity in  choice  of  law  and  application  of 
different  rules  to  establish  the  formal  validity 
of  the  will. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


MUNICIPAL  TAX  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Tax  Assistance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Intergoverronental  Affairs ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
several  amendments  to  the  Municipal  Tax 
Assistance  Act.  One  amendment  would  delete 
the  clauses  that  provide  for  valuation  of 
provincial  property  in  municipal  areas.  This 
is  no  longer  necessary  because  all  property 
in  Ontario  is  now  assessed  by  the  Minishy  of 
Revenue  under  the  Assessment  Act. 

Under  a  second  amendment,  land  acquired 
by  the  province  for  housing  projects  will 
become  liable  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Under  the  present  Act,  such  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Ontario  Land  Corp.  or  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  is  exempt  from  these 
payments.  The  Ministry  of  Housing,  which 
may  now  make  payments  under  the  Housing 
Development  Act,  will  be  amending  its  legis- 
lation when  its  present  commitments  expire. 
The  amendment  I  am  proposing  is  consistent 
with  the  government's  policy  of  reducing  the 
number  of  exemptions. 

Another  amendment  will  permit  the  prov- 
ince to  make  payments  for  sewer  and  water- 
works charges  as  well  as  garbage  rates  on 
its  property.  The  province  is  now  permitted 
to  make  payments  only  for  local  improve- 
ment and  drainage.  The  bill  also  contains  an 
amendment  that  clarifies  the  liability  of 
Crown  agencies  operating  telephone  or  tele- 
graph systems  for  payments  according  to 
section   304   of  the  Municipal  Act. 
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The  final  amendment  would  enable  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental A£Fairs  to  make  payments  to 
mimicipalities  on  behalf  of  other  ministries 
and  Crown  agencies. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Does  the  Treasurer  have  a 
copy  of  that  statement  he  just  read? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Would  the  member 
like  one? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes. 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  AMENDMENT 

ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  contains  one  amendment  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System 
Act.  In  the  present  Act  all  changes  in 
municipal  pension  plans  under  this  system 
must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Treas- 
ury, Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would  re- 
move this  clause.  We  believe  the  ministry's 
approval  is  redimdant,  since  municipal  amend- 
ments to  these  pension  plans  must  be  ap- 
proved in  any  case  by  the  Pension  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario. 


MUNICIPAL  ELDERLY  RESIDENT'S 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elderly  Resident's  Assistance  Act,  1793. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Municipal  Elderly  Resident's 
Assistance  Act.  These  amendments  were  re- 
quested by  the  city  of  Hamilton  in  order  to 
extend  assistance  under  this  Aqt  to  some 
elderly  persons  whose  eligibility  is  not 
presently  established. 

The  first  amendment  would  establish  that 
owners  of  condominium  units. are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.  The  second  amend- 
ment would  make  it  possible  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  surviving  spouses  of  former 
recipients  who  are  now  deceased,  as  long  as 
they  meet  the  other  necessary  qualifications. 


Under  the  present  Act,  unless  surviving 
spouses  have  been  assessed  as  owners  for  at 
least  one  full  year,  they  are  not  eligible. 


OMBUDSMAN  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  provide  for  an  Ombuds- 
man to  investigate  Administrative  Decisions 
and  Acts  of  OflScials  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario  and  its  Agencies. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  a  short  title. 


EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment  Standards   Act,    1974. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  bring 
cleaning  and  maintenance  superintendents 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  These  employees 
would  then  be  covered  by  the  laws  govern- 
ing minimum  wage,  overtime  pay,  public 
holidays,  vacations  with  pay,  benefits  plans 
and  so  on.  The  inclusion  of  this  class  of 
employees  would  also  give  an  employee 
the  benefit  of  the  protection  provided  under 
section  57  of  the  Act  when  an  employer 
threatens  to  dismiss  the  employee  unlawfully. 

A  further  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
limit  the  maximum  working  hours  to  40  hours 
per  week;  any  work  in  excess  o£  this  limit 
would  be  overtime  work.  Further,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  eiBure  that 
where  the  spouse  of  the  superintendent  is  re- 
quired to  work,  such  spouse  vdll  be  paid  the 
minimiun  wage  for  such  work  and  apy  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  under  the  Act.  llxe  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  also  is  to  give  an 
employee  whose  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated, adequate  time  to  find  new  accommo- 
dation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  regular  orders  of 
the  day  today,  the  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  (Mr.  Givens)  has  served  notice,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  standing  order  30(a),  that 
he  intends  to  move  a  motion  to  set  aside  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  House  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance. 

The  member  may  move  his  motion  now  and 
give  reasons  why  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  House  should  be  set  aside  to  discuss  this 
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matter.  He  may  speak  for  five  minutes  if  he 
wishes,  following  which  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  other  two  parties  may  speak  to 
the  same  question  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  motion,  for  five  minutes  if  they  so  wish. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  I  introduce  a  class  first? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  I  am  sure  the  member 
for  York-Forest  Hill  won't  mind, 

Mr.  Boimsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  the  Legislature,  30  grade  8 
students  seated  in  the  east  gallery  from  St. 
Francis  School  in  the  riding  of  Windsor 
West.  They  are  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Armaly, 
Mrs.  Jacques,  Mrs.  Ruttinger  and  Mrs. 
Mclntyre;  and  are  under  the  supervision  of 
their  teacher,  Mr.  Larry  Hryniw.  I  ask  you 
and  the  Legislature  to  give  them  a  warm 
welcome. 


STATEMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
MEMBER  FOR  TIMISKAMING 

Mr.  Givens  moves  that  under  provisions  of 
standing  order  30,  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Ho'.ise  be  set  aside  to  discuss  a  matter 
of  urgent  public  importance,  namely  the  re- 
marks concerning  the  native  Indian  people  of 
Canada,  attributed  to  and  confirmed  by  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot),  and 
that  this  House  censure  the  member  for 
Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  approach  this  question  with  a  great 
deal  of  seriousness  because  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  urgent  public  importance  for 
the  following  reasons: 

This  has  grown  far  beyond  a  mere  matter 
of  internal  constituency  business,  and  it  is  be- 
yond a  mere  matter  of  internal  party  interest 
as  the  Premier  tried  to  indicate  to  my  leader 
in  any  answer  to  a  question  yesterday.  I  find 
we  are  surrounded  everywhere  with  a  rising 
tide  of  racism.  There  are  manifestations  of 
this  everywhere  we  drive  in  the  city  and 
everywhere  we  drive  in  the  province. 

People  are  very  deeply  concerned  about 
this  and  I'affaire  Havrot  has  exacerbated  this 
situation,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  People  are  con- 
cerned in  the  thousands.  There  are  demon- 
strations and  meetings  being  held  all  over 
the  city  and  all  over  the  province. 

The  things  that  have  been  taking  place 
since  the  Premier  has  asked  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  to  resign  are  ludicrous  in  the 


extreme.  Since  his  resignation  he  has  held  a 
meeting  of  the  commission;  there  has  been  a 
nomination;  he  has  indicated  that  he  has 
been  shafted  by  the  Premier;  and  his  own 
riding  association,  by  acclamation,  has  re- 
nominated him. 

This  nomination  by  acclamation  would 
appear  to  him,  I  suppose,  and  to  the  members 
of  his  riding  association,  as  a  vindication  of 
ever)'thing  he  has  said  and  everything  he  has 
done.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  legitimization 
of  everything  he  has  said  and  everything  he 
has  done,  so  that  his  resignation  seems  to  be 
a  lark,  a  joke,  in  the  hght  of  subsequent 
events  that  have  taken  place  since  last  Tues- 
day. 

I  think  it  is  important;  it  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  internal  party  politics.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  every  member  in  this  House 
of  every  party,  regardless  of  party  politics, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  in 
his  seat.  There  shomd  be  an  emanation  from 
this  cathedral  of  law  and  order  and  justice 
that  we  dissociate  ourselves  from  and  we  dis- 
approve of  what  this  member  has  done. 

There  is  no  intention  of  being  punitive; 
there  is  no  intention  of  excommunicating  this 
member.  There  is  an  intention  of  saying  to 
the  members  of  the  minority  groups  in  this 
province,  of  which  we  have  millions  literally, 
that  we  dissociate  oiurselves  from  these  re- 
marks, that  we  want  no  part  of  them,  that 
we  don't  vindicate  them,  and  that  we  don't 
consider  this  a  lark  merely  to  be  laughed  off 
on  the  one  hand  by  saying  that  this  member 
is  forced  to  resign,  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  crown  him  again  with  a  new-found  glory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  do  this  because  this  is  the  only  way  we 
can  help  to  ease  the  minds  of  millions  of 
those  who  are  uneasy  and  who  suspect  we 
ars  practising  hypocrisy  on  our  part  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  racism. 

This  is  why  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of 
public  urgency  and  importance  and  it  should 
be  discussed  this  afternoon,  in  view  of  the 
rising  tide  of  racism  and  the  fact  that  this 
member  has  been  renominated  by  acclama- 
t'on  in  his  own  particular  riding.  This  takes 
it  out  of  the  realm  of  internal  party  politics, 
takes  it  out  of  the  realm  of  merely  being  a 
matter  of  local  constituency  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
points  I  want  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
motion  put  forward  by  the  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill.  I  want  first  to  reiterate  that 
we  in  this  party  don't  subscribe  one  whit  to 
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the  comments  attributed  to  the  member  for 
Timiskaming.  We  find  them  most  unaccept- 
able and  we  have  said  so  pubhcly. 

We  also  think  that  probably  most  members 
of  the  Legislature  find  them  unacceptable. 
We  feel  that  all  members  of  this  party  with- 
in the  Legislature  or  otherwise  find  them 
unacceptable.  In  fact  on  Friday  last,  when 
they  were  reported,  I  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  MacBeth)  if  he  would  have  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  look  into  the 
entire  matter.  I  assume  that  is  being  done, 
since  he  said  it  would  be,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  report  made  to  the  House  at 
some  point. 

We  don't  believe  the  views  expressed  by 
the  member  for  Timiskaming  reflect  accu- 
rately the  views  of  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario  in  this  regard.  We  don't  believe, 
even  though  he  may  well  be  supported  by 
his  riding  association,  that  his  riding  associa- 
tion's views  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
the  people  of  Timiskaming  in  this  regard. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  chose  to  endorse  the  views  of  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  at  the  nomination 
meeting  held  on  the  weekend.  I  am  dis- 
appointed because  the  minister  has  long  been 
responsible  for  many  aspects  of  the  native 
peoples'  programmes  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

I  do  believe,  though,  that  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the 
final  choice,  and  that  the  final  choice  will  be 
made  by  the  people  of  Timiskaming.  That's 
their  responsibility  and  not  ours;  and  the 
electors  of  Timiskaming  must  view  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  member  and  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  can  support  a 
member  who  expresses  himself  in  the  way  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  has  expressed  him- 
self. I  don't  believe  it  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose  for  us  to  spend  an  afternoon  debat- 
ing views  which  we  find  are  unacceptable, 
and  which  wouldn't  have  been  expressed  by 
any  sensitive  or  reasonable  person.  We  don't 
believe  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  were  sensible  views  or 
views  that  could  be  or  should  be  given  a 
public  forum  for  further  expression  or  other- 
wise. 

We  think,  if  there  had  been  a  motion 
brought  forward  that  would  have  allowed 
for  debate  on  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  native  people  of  Ontario,  that 
would  have  been  a  worthwhile  debate,  be- 
cause the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  native  peoples  of  Ontario  have  long  been 


a  concern  of  this  party,  and  I  suspect  of  a 
number  of  other  people  in  the  Legislature. 

But  we  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
useful  purpose  served  by  carrying  on  this 
debate  of  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed. The  member  for  Timiskaming  is 
wrong.  He  ought  not  to  have  expressed 
those  views,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  this  party.  But 
he  was  elected  to  represent  Timiskaming 
and  for  as  long  as  he  is  their  representative, 
I  suppose  we  have  to  suffer  with  whatever 
views  he  wishes  to  express.  I  don't  think  we 
should  have  such  a  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board. 

Hod.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
to  the  motion  that  has  been  placed  before 
the  Legislature,  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
that,  in  accordance  with  practice,  I  don't 
consider  that  today  that  particular  motion  is 
considered  an  emergency.  Had  the  member 
brought  it  up  some  time  ago  when  the  ques- 
tion first  rose  in  the  media,  maybe  there 
would  have  then  been  justification  for  you 
to  rule  in  its  favour.  Following  the  logic  of 
the  speaker  who  just  had  the  floor,  it  would 
seem  to  me  he  doesn't  agree  on  the  same 
point,  but  he  feels  the  motion  shouldn't  be 
here  in  this  forum,  with  which  I  agree. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that's  sufficient.  I  would  advise  that  it  should 
be  ruled  against. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
motion  under  standing  order  30,  as  he  is 
required  to  do  by  the  standing  orders.  There- 
fore, I  had  an  opportunity  to  give  this  matter 
some  thought,  and  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  precedents  and  authorities,  as  well  as 
listening  to  the  matters  raised  just  now. 

I  feel  this  motion  is  out  of  order  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  he  calls  for  the  House  to  censure  the 
member  for  Timiskaming.  This  would  be  a 
highly  unusual  procedure,  which  if  it  is  to 
be  proposed,  ought  to  be  proposed  by  way 
of  a  substantive  motion,  notice  of  which 
would  be  given  on  the  notice  paper. 

Second,  the  motion  proposes  to  discuss  cer- 
tain remarks  which  were  made  outside  the 
chamber  by  a  member  of  the  House.  Remarks 
made  inside  the  House  are,  of  course,  a 
legitimate  concern  of  the  Chair,  where  the 
Chair  must  weigh  the  question  of  freedom 
of  speech  against  the  possible  abuse  of 
privilege  by  a  member. 
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A  motion  under  standing  order  30  must 
relate  to  a  genuine  emergency.  I  do  not  feel 
the  remarks  made  several  weeks  ago  outside 
the  chamber  by  a  member  of  the  House 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet  would 
be  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  House  to 
set  aside  its  ordinary  business  to  debate  the 
remarks   of   that   particular   member. 

Therefore,  I  rule  this  motion  out  of  order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect,  and  knowing  that 
your  nilings  are  not  debatable,  I  must,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  appeal  that  ruling, 
since  we  believe  very  strongly  that  the  whole 
matter  of  racial  prejudice  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  that  should  occupy 
the  debate  of  the  House  without  delay.  So, 
sir,  I  do  appeal  your  ruling. 


Mr.    Deans: 

said. 


That's   not   what   the   motion 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  We 
won't  dignify  the  member  for  Timiskaming 
by  voting  for  that. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Speaker's  ruling, 
which  was  upheld  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 

Allan 
Apps 
Auld 
Bales 
Beckett 
Belanger 
Bernier 
Birch 
Bounsall 
Brunelle 
Burr 

Carruthers 
Clement 
Davis 
Davison 
Deans 
Downer 
Drea 
Dukszta 
Eaton 
Evans 
Ewen 
Ferrier 
Foulds 
Germa 
Cilbertson 
Gisbom 
Hamilton 
Henderson 
Hodgson 
(Victoria-Haliburton) 


Nays 

Braithwaite 

BuUbrook 

Campbell 

Deacon 

Edighoffer 

Givens 

Good 

Haggerty 

Nixon 

(Brant) 
Paterson 
Reid 
Riddell 
Roy 
Ruston 
Sargent 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Spence 
Taylor 

(Carleton  East) 
Worton-19. 


Ayes 

Irvine 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Ken- 
Lane 
Laughren 
Lawlor 
Leluk 
Lewis 
Maeck 
M  artel 
Mcllveen 
McKeough 
McNie 
Miller 

Momingstar 
Morrow 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 
Nuttall 
Parrott 
Potter 
Reilly 
Renwick 
Rollins 
Root 
Samis 
Scrivener 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Stewart 
Turner 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardle 
Wells 
Winkler 
Wiseman 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko 
Young-71. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
"ayes"  are  71,  the  "nays"  19. 

Mr.   Speaker:   I  declare  the  Speaker's  rul- 
ing upheld. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  personal  privilege.  In  speaking  on 
this  motion,  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
said— I    just    got    a    transcript    and    I    quote: 
I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  Minis- 
ter   of    Community    and    Social    Services 
chose  to  endorse  the  views  of  the  member 
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for  Timiskaming  at  the  nomination,  meet- 
ing held  on  the  weekend.  I  am  disap- 
pointed because  the  minister  has  long  been 
responsible  for  many  aspects  of  the  native 
peoples'  progi'ammes  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not 
and  have  not  endorsed  the  views  of  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  in  this  matter.  I 
was  invited  some  time  ago  to  speak  to  the 
Timiskaming  riding  association  by  the  riding 
president.  I  was  asked  because  I  am  a 
northern  member,  I  am  fully  bilingual  and 
many  members  of  the  audience  would  be 
French-speaking  persons.  Also,  at  one  time, 
when  we  moved  from  southern  Ontario,  we 
lived  in  Timiskaming,  in  New  Liskeard. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
oan  stand  up  in  this  House  and  look  at  any 
member  in  this  House,  regardless  of  where 
he  sits  and  say  that  I  have  as  good  a  record 
as  any  person  in  this  House  witli  reference 
to  my  position  and  my  attitude  toward  the 
native  peoples. 

I  was  elected  in  1958,  and'  I  had,  I  would 
say,  more  than  5,000  native  persons  in  my 
riding.  I  visit  them  as  much  as  I  can,  and 
also  visited  those  in  other  parts  when  the 
Indian  commimity  secretariat  was  my  re- 
sponsibility. Mr.  Speaker,  you  oan  ask  the 
native  people  what  my  attitude  and  what 
my  views  are  toward  the  native  people. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  shouldn't  have  to 
do  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  know,  and  I  have 
to  do  this  because  this  member— 

An  bon.  member:  Keep  talking.  Just  keep 
talking. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He's  doing  it  be- 
cause of  the  NDP  deputy  leader's  cheap 
little  shot. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He's  d'oing  this  because  the 
Premier  won/'t  discuss  the  member  for  Tim- 
iskaming. That's  why  he's  doing  it. 

Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon:    Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  views 
as  the  member  for  the  riding  of  Cochrane 
North  are  well  known,  and  my  position  as 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, when  I  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
Indian  commundty  secretariat- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  should  not  have 
been  at  the  nomination  meeting. 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —are  well  known,  and 
the  native  people  know  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  can  the  minister  embrace 
the  member  in'  his  party  then? 

Mr.   Speaker,  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  endorsed  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  don't  want  to  prolong 
this- 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  was  the  minister  there? 
How  can  he  run  alongside  him? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  How  could  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  run  alongside  some  of  his  party? 

Hon.   Mr.  Brunelle:  Again,  I  wish  to  sa> 
that  my  record  and  the  record  of  this  gov- 
ernment on  our  attitude  toward  the  natixr 
people  is  a  good  record  and  we  have  ever> 
thing  to  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Prett\ 
sick. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Withdraw  those  remarks. 
Apologize. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Withdraw.  Withdraw  or 
resign. 

Hon.   Mr.   McKeough:    Resign. 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  get  carried  away, 
Darcy. 

Mr.  C.   E.   Mcllveen  (Oshawa):   Resign. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  assumed',  when  the  minister  stated 
he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
ensure  the  re-election  of  the  member,  that 
he  supported  his  views. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  can't  separati 
them;  he  can't  campaign  for  him  and  then 
dissociate  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  What  I  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I'd  like  to  repeat  this,  and  I'm 
proud  to  say  this— 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  politics,  action  completes 
a  thought. 

An  hon.  member:   Listen  to  the  minister. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  He  should  get  the  Premier  to 
do  what  is  required. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —since  the  election 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming  on  Oct. 
21,  1971,  I  have  been  closely  associated 
with  him.  The  member  has  been  a  hard- 
working member,  he's  brought  many  matters 
to  my  attention  and  this  member  has  a  good 
record  for  working  on  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  The  min- 
ister is  abusing  his  privileges.  He  should  sit 
down. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  can't  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  Premier  had  a  spine  this 
would  not  have  happened  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  This  was  a 
nice  try  but  it  won't  wash. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  a  legislative  matter; 
it  is  the  Premier's  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  opposition  will  get  it 
back  a  hundredfold. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Maybe. 


ANSWER  TO  A  WRITTEN  QUESTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  table  a  supplementary  list  of  additions 
and  corrections  to  question  3,  the  answer  to 
which  was  originally  tabled  on  May  16.  (Ses- 
sional paper  No.  37). 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


JURIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  1,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Juries  Act. 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
any  remarks? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  at  this 
time.  I  gave  a  statement,  I  believe,  at  the 
time  when  the  bill  was  introduced  in  my 
absence.  The  amendment  to  the  bill  is  of  a 
housekeeping  nature,  generally  speaking,  and 


I  am  now  awaiting  the  comments  of  the 
members  of  the  House  with  reference  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  minister  has  stated,  it's  merely  a 
housekeeping  bill  and  there  is  really  not  too 
much  in  it.  It  talks  about  what  the  sheriff 
is  allowed  to  do  and  it  talks  about  the  role 
of  the  jury. 

I  am  disappointed  though,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  attitude  of  this  government  in  rela- 
tion to  jurors  generally.  That  has  been  one 
of  our  criticisms  since  1971  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  We  are  dealing  piece- 
meal, Mr.  Speaker,  with  legislation  aflFecting, 
in  this  case,  an  important  segment  of  the 
judicial  process  such  as  jurors. 

I  would  have  thought  that,  once  and  for 
all,  we  would  deal  seriously  with  the  aspect 
of  the  payment  of  jurors.  This  has  been 
repeated  ad  infinitum.  I  may  be  corrected, 
but  I  recall  since  1971  there  has  been  one 
increase  for  jurors,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
again  point  out  to  the  minister  that  if  we 
are  seriously  looking  at  retaining  the  jury 
in  the  judicial  process,  or  in  the  legal  system 
of  this  province,  we  should  do  something 
about  the  payment  of  jurors. 

There  is  some  mention  in  the  bill  of  jurors 
who  are  not  entitled  to  fees  or  expenses  in 
respect  of  days  when  they  are  not  required 
to  attend.  I  mention  this  in  this  context  be- 
cause I  really  feel  that  in  the  administrative, 
judicial  or  legal  process  in  this  province  we 
should  not  unduly  burden  certain  individuals 
to,  in  fact,  do  their  duty  as  jurors. 

I  come  back  to  my  experience  with  the 
administration  of  justice  and  its  process,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  are  herd- 
ing jurors  around.  We've  seen  it  time  and 
time  again;  we  hear  judges  make  criticism  of 
it.  We  bring  in  a  whole  panel  of  jurors  and 
sometimes  they  sit  around  a  courthouse,  often 
in  facilities  that  are  totally  inadequate.  They 
sit  there  at  the  beckoning  of  the  court  or 
whichever  lawyer  is  going  to  start  to  pick 
a  panel. 

That,  in  itself,  sort  of  demeans  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  They  don't  know 
what  is  going  on.  They  are  being  herded 
about  sometimes  in  a  very— I  shouldn't  say 
rude  fashion,  but  a  sort  of  haphazard  fashion. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  jurors  have  to  make  a  financial  sac- 
rifice to  fulfil  what  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
basic  duties  of  every  citizen  of  this  province. 
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That  should  not  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you  to  the  minister,  it  gets  to  a  point  where, 
if  you're  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  or, 
very  often,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  defence 
and— I'll  give  you  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pens in  Ottawa,  when  you  have  a  jury  panel. 
At  that  point  you  make  sure  that  for  the  jury 
you  pick  civil  servants  who  are  being  paid; 
they  are  getting  their  regular  remuneration 
on  the  jury.  You  don't  pick  some  individual 
who  is  self-employed.  If  you  do,  there  is 
sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  resentment  by 
that  juror  of  the  Crown  or  the  defence— 
whichever  individual  happens  to  pick  him. 
By  being  picked  and  being  involved  in  a 
one-  or  two-week  trial  or  longer,  if  he  is 
self-employed  or  working  for  an  employer 
who  is  not  obliged,  through  a  collective  agree- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  give  him  his  regular 
remuneration,  he  is  involved  in  a  very  big 
sacrifice  in  the  sense  that  he  is  losing  his 
remuneration.  What  do  jurors  get  now  per 
day?  I  think  they  get  $8  or  $10  per  day. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  They 
are  below  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  look  at  the  leader  of  the  NDP. 
when  we  talk  about  Judy  LaMarsh  getting 
$250  a  day  while  the  jurors  get  $10.  Yes,  it 
is  below  the  minimum  wage. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government 
will  not  deal  seriously  with  the  jury  process 
in  this  province  unless  it  attacks  that  prob- 
lem. We've  made  comments  on  this  re- 
peatedly. We've  made  them  about  the  cor- 
oner's jury.  We  had  examples  in  Sudbury  in 
relation  to  the  coroner's  inquest  involving 
the  hospital  where  they  sat  for  months  on 
end.  This  was  a  real  financial  burden  to  some 
of  these  individuals.  I  say  that  if  we  can  find 
money  in  the  administration  of  justice  to 
pay  certain  individuals,  whether  lawyers  or 
people  acting  on  commissions  or  judges  or 
whatever,  then  an  important  part  of  our  proc- 
ess is  the  jurors.  I  think  they've  been 
neglected  for  too  long. 

I  think  it's  time  for  us  not  to  deal  with 
jurors  in  a  haphazard  fashion  as  we  are  do- 
ing, and  that  we  bring  in  legislation  or  regu- 
lations to  see  that  any  citizen  in  this  country 
who  is  involved  in  a  judicial  process  as  a 
juror  be  not  discriminated  against.  If  he 
is  a  civil  servant  getting  his  full  remunera- 
tion, being  a  juror  is  no  finarrcial  burden  to 
him.  But  if  he  happens  to  be  self-employed 
or  has  an  employer  who  does  not  pay  him, 
then  $10  a  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  farce,  I 
think  it's  ridiculous  and  demeans  the  process. 
God  knows,  in  our  legal  system  and  in  our 
judicial  process  we  do  not  need  any  further 


matters  which  demean  the  administration  of 
justice.  There  are  too  many  now.  A  lot  of 
people  are  very  cynical  about  the  whole  proc- 
ess and  become  even  more  cynical  when 
they  become  involved  as  jiurors. 

This  bill  will  probably  go  to  committee  and 
we'll  be  moving  an  amendment  that  jurors 
who  are  not  self-employed  or  who  do  not 
receive  their  regular  remuneration  be  paid  by 
the  government  their  regular  remuneration 
when  they  serve  as  jurors. 


Mr. 

shore. 


Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 


Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  One  can't 
help  but  agree  vdth  the  comments  just  made. 
However  impertinent  they  are  to  the  purpose 
of  the  very  legislation  in  question,  it  has  long 
been  a  running  sore  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  has  been  handled.  We  have  been 
promised  by  successive  Attorneys  General 
that  the  situation  would  be  rectified  and 
amended.  It's  a  very  strong  point  made  by 
McRuer  many,  many  years  ago  now. 

I  will  deal  with  the  Act  specifically  as  it 
appears  before  us.  As  has  been  mentioned,  it 
doesn't  contain  all  that  much  matter  that 
one  can  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it. 

The  move  in  section  4  to  give  the  power 
to  the  sheriff  to  use  jurors  who  are  surplus 
from  one  panel  into  another  is  a  beneficial 
one  and  gives  legislative  authority  and  some 
recognition  to  that  proceeding.  It  worries  me 
a  bit  in  section  5.  This  section  comes  out  of 
40,  which  points  out  in  subsection  1  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  coiurt  and  before  any  other 
business  is  proceeded  with  at  the  trial  the 
clerk  of  the  court  or  the  sheriff  or  his  oflBcers 
shall  call  the  list  of  jurors  and  find  out  who 
is  there  and  who  isn't  there. 

I  would  hope  to  get  on  the  record  a  state- 
ment by  the  minister  about  the  wording  of 
this  amendment  to  this  effect  that  "a  juror  is 
not  entitled  to  fees  or  expenses  in  respect  of 
days  that  he  does  not  or  is  not  required  to 
attend."  The  present  legislation  says  that  if 
he  is  not  in  attendance  when  he  ought  to  be 
in  attendance,  then  he  does  not  get  any  fees. 
It  has   been  broadened  out  slightly. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  phrase,  "not  re- 
quired to  attend,"  means  that  if  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  as  very  often  happens,  the 
jury  panel  is  dismissed  for  that  day,  the 
word  "required"  doesn't  mean  required  in 
that  sense.  Although  they  are  certainly  not 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  hearing  that 
day,  nevertheless  they  have  appeared.  They 
are  there  and  ready  to  go,  but  for  one  reason 
or  other  the  trial  is  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
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ceecl.  This  happens  fairly  often.  Perhaps  that 
wording  should  be  looked  at  to  rule  out  any 
kind  of  interpretation  of  the  kind  that  I  am 
suggesting  is  a  possible  interpretation  of  the 
new  subsection. 

In  section  7  we  are  taking  out  "articled 
clerk."  That  is  fine  because  of  the  otiose 
nature  of  that  term.  I  don't  think  the  term 
"articled  clerk"  applies,  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  altered.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  House  to  see  how  far  this  contempt 
power  goe5.  The  section  reads  as  follows: 

Every  person  is  in  contempt  of  court 
who,  being  interested  in  an  action  that  is 
or  is  to  be  entered  for  trial  or  may  be 
tried  in  the  court,  or  being  the  solicitor, 
counsel,  agent  or  emissary  of  such  person, 
before  or  during  the  sittings  or  at  any 
time  after  a  juror  on  the  jury  panel  for 
such  court  has  been  summoned  knowingly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  speaks  to  or  consults 
with  the  juror  respecting  such  action  or  any 
matter  or  thing  relating  thereto. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  where  a  solicitor, 
barrister  or  student  at  law  is  guilty  of  such 
an  offence,  over  and  above  that,  he  can  be 
struck  from  the  rolls  and  no  longer  will  be 
able  to  practice. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  this  city  at  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Theatre,  we  had  the  case  history 
enacted  for  two  hours  of  the  life  of  Clarence 
Darrow,  who  became  famous  in  California 
for  having  sought  to  subvert  a  jury  and  rather 
foolishly  argued  his  own  case  in  that  regard, 
I  say  foolishly  in  the  sense  that  the  presenta- 
tion wasn't  all  that  good,  although  I  think 
he  was  acquitted  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  legal  profession  lives  very  much  in 
fear  of  this  kind  of  thing,  so  much  so  that 
when  a  jury  has  been  released  and  is  not 
going  into  an  in  camera  hearing,  if  a  juror 
happens  to  be  a  friend  of  yours  and  you 
meet  in  the  hallways,  you  are  very  careful— 
at  least  I  am-to  avoid  him.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  him  at  ail-about  weather,  flow- 
ers, gardening  or  any  other  thing-for  the 
very  reason  that  just  to  be  seen  talking  to 
him  would  cast  suspicion  and  the  penalties 
are  dire  indeed. 

I  don't  think  I  should  take  up  a  great  deal 
more  time  in  the  House  over  these  sections. 
If  the  Liberals  moved  an  amendment  along 
the  lines  indicated,  then  I  think  we  are  cer- 
tainly quite  prepared  to  support  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North. 


Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  one  aspect  of  the 
matter  of  obtaining  a  panel  of  jurors,  and 
that  is  regarding  the  form  that  is  sent  out 
from  Toronto  to  potential  people  who  may 
at  a  later  date  form  a  panel  of  jurors.  We 
will  assume  that,  say,  1,500  or  2,000  applica- 
tion forms  are  sent  out  to  be  returned  to  the 
office  here  in  Toronto,  and  from  those  a 
smaller  number  is  then  selected;  the  sheriflF 
then  notifies  them  and  tliese  people  have  to 
report. 

In  my  riding  we  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  faith 
and  Old  Order  Mennonite  faith  who  are 
never  accepted  for  jury  duty  when  the  actual 
time  of  selection  occurs.  These  people  find 
that  under  the  new  system  they  must  return 
the  form.  There  is  nothing  on  the  form  where 
they  can  indicate  their  religious  convictions. 
If  there  were,  the  court  at  this  point  could 
say  that  we  had  better  not  send  a  second 
notice  to  them  to  report  for  jury  duty.  It's 
not  until  they  receive  the  notice  to  appear 
and  they  then  go  down  to  the  court  that  they 
are  recognized.  As  soon  as  they  are  recog- 
nized in  court  as  being  of  that  particular 
religious  persuasion  which  does  not  believe 
in  any  court  action  at  all— neither  in  suing 
or  appearing  in  court— they  are  by  mutual 
agreement  excused  from  appearing  as  part 
of  a  jury  panel. 

Wihen  these  notices  are  sent  out  it  is  now 
on  offence  for  a  person,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  to  fail  to  complete  and  mail  a  re- 
turn that  determines  eligibility  as  a  juror. 
I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  there 
could  not  be  some  way  devised  whereby  at 
that  particular  point  certain  groups  of  people 
could  be  excluded  from  being  given  further 
notice  to  appear  for  selection  on  the  panel. 

A  case  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
where  it  has  been  a  pretty  traumatic  ex- 
perience, with  the  lowering  of  our  age  limit, 
for  an  18-year-old  girl  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish  faith  to  receive  on  application',  to  send 
it  in,  and  then  at  a  later  date  receive  a 
notice  to  appear  for  jury  duty.  Her  bishop 
and  her  family  and  the  court  and  the  sheriff 
would  know  that  she  would  not  be  accepted 
because  of  the  procedure.  But  the  fact  that 
she  must  appear  there  and  then  bei  rejected 
has,  in  a  couple  of  instances,  been  a  pretty 
traumatic  experience  for  these  people. 

Perhaps  this  situation  didn't  arise  before 
when  the  jurors  were  selected  at  the;  local 
level  by  the  township  clerk,  because  he  knew 
from  the  names  and  where  they  lived  which 
ones  would  be  acceptable  and  which  ones 
wouldn't.    But    here    in    Toronto    where    the 
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people  are  taken  from  the  assessment  rolls, 
I  believe,  and  sent  the  notices,  there  is  no 
way  of  checking  as  to  who  will  be  accepted 
and  who  will  not  until  that  person  actually 
appears  at  the  time  when  the  panel  is  being 
assembled. 

Perhaps  the  minister  could  give  this  some 
thought  or  consid'eration  so  that  this  difficulty 
might  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Tlie  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  was 
pleased  that  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
had  raised  lihat  particular  question.  I  don't 
intend  to  labour  it  other  than'  to  draw  the 
minister's  attention  to  the  most  recent  rejjort 
made  by  the  Manitoba  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion in  reviewing  the  jury  system  of  Mani- 
tolia.  I  commend  the  report  to  the  minister 
and  I  am  sure  his  advisers  already  have  it. 
There  are  a  number  of  interesting  points 
made  by  the  commission'  with  resjject  to 
improvements  in  their  jury  system— indeed, 
they  pay  tribute  to  the  Ontario  Law  Refonn 
Commission's  report  in  volume  1  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  of  juries. 

But  on  the  specific  question  raised  by  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North  they  go  into 
the  purposes  and  the  reasons  for  the  infor- 
mation and  the  jury  notice.  They  refer  to 
the  provisions  of  our  Juries  Act  and  to  the 
provisions  of  (he  Uniform  Jury  Selection  an  1 
Service  Act  in  the  United  States,  and  diey 
discuss  this  whole  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  should  be  necessary  to  levy  a  i)enalty 
at  all  for  failure  to  con»plete  and  return  the 
form. 

They  make  the  following  recommendation 
—I  know  their  procedure  is  somewhat 
different  from  ours,  but  there  are  points  in 
their  recommendation  which  would!  be  worth 
considering  by  the  minister.  The  recom- 
mendation is,  firstly,  that  when  a  jury  notice 
is  taken  to  a  prospective  jm-or  by  a  sheriff's 
officer,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  Mtmitoba, 
such  officer  sh:dl  also  deliver  a  juror  in- 
formation form  to  be  prescribed  in  a  sched- 
ule to  the  Jury  Act. 

The  juror  then  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  either  (a)  completing  the  form 
and  handing  it  to  the  sheriff's  officer  or 
mailing  it  in  before  arraignment  day;  or 
(b)  orally  relating  any  confidential  material 
to  the  sherifi^  or  deputy  at  the  courthouse 
on  or  before  arraignment  day  under  cir- 
cvunstances  which  will  preserve  the  privacy 
of  the  prospective  juror  and  of  making  a 
declaration)  as  to  the  truth  of  such  state- 
ments. 


It  concludes: 

Thus  a  prospective  juror  may  elect  to 
hand  back  or  send  back  the  form  or, 
rather  than  fill  in  the  form,  make  a  decla- 
ration at  the  courthouse.  There  being  no 
obligation  to  return  the  form,  there  will 
be  no  penalty  for  faiUng  to  do  so  so 
long  as  the  person  summoned  actually  turns 
up  at  the  time  and  date  noted  in  the 
summons. 

I  commend  to  the  minister  that  particular 
recommendation  of  the  Manitoba  Law  Re- 
form Commission  in  its  most  recent  report 
issued  just  this  month,  as  I  do  a  number 
of  the  other  recommendations  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments to  this  i>articular  bill— Bill  1— and  I 
concur  vdth  the  views  of  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East,  particularly  as  they  dieal  with 
the  fees  paid  to  persons  who  have  Veen 
accepted  or  selected  for  jury  duty. 

I  have  mentioned  before  to  the  previous 
minister  responsible  for  this  particular  legis- 
lation that  no  person  should  have  to  go 
through  a  union  contract  to  bargain  to  get 
a  fair  wage  or  fair  income  for  acting  on  a 
jury.  And  I  think  $10  a  day  belongs  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  era.  In  many  cases  I  have 
seen  that  unions  have  almost  gone  out  on 
strike  to  try  to  get  this  in  their  agreement 
in  the  bargaining  process,  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  this. 

Last  year  I  think  the  previous  minister 
stated  that  there  weren't  sufficient  fimds  in 
these  estimates,  but  surely  he  must  find 
funds  in  his  estimates  this  year.  We  in  the 
opposition  bring  this  forth  every  year  that 
there  must  be  changes  in  jury  fees.  As  the 
member  says,  the  ministry  just  does  not  listen. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  many  persons  chosen 
for  jury  duty  go  into  the  courts  with  a  sense 
of  resentment  towards  the  courts.  If  I  was 
on  the  docket,  I  would  not  want  someone  on 
a  jury  to  say  "Well,  I  am  not  here  because 
I  like  to  be  here  at  $10  a  day,  and  I  will 
just  take  it  out  on  him."  It  could  mean  a 
sentence  of  five  years  more,  or  two  years,  or 
something  like  that. 

I  think  this  resentment  should  be  removed 
from  the  courts  and  that  we  should  pay  these 
persons  a  decent  fee  for  jury  duty.  Of  course, 
as  they  often  said  before,  it  was  a  patriotic 
duty.  This  is  quite  true,  but  not  all  persons 
are  called  upon  for  jury  duty. 
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I  raise  this  most  seriously  with  the  minister 
that  he  bring  in  an  increase  and  bring  it  up 
to  date.  I  think  they  are  allowing  about 
$40  a  day  for  a  person  to  attend  some  other 
government  duty  or  government  services  for 
a  community  event,  and  I  think  that  $40  a 
day  isn't  out  of  reach. 

The  other  question  I  want  to  ask  is  how 
many  exemptions  are  there  under  the  present 
Act  for  which  a  person  can  be  exempted 
from  jury  duty?  My  main  concern  deals  par- 
ticularly with  a  matter  that  was  brought  to 
my  attention  just  the  other  day  that  firemen 
are  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the  exemp- 
tion. I  understand  that  perhaps  they  have  to 
go  and  receive  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of 
the  court  for  approval  of  exemption.  Is  this 
the  case?  How  do  they  go  about  it  and  who 
do  they  see? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  a  word  on  this.  I  have 
heard  for  years  of  people  chosen  for  jury 
duty  who  have  to  hire  somebody  for  twice 
as  much  money  as  they  get  as  a  jury  fee. 
I  think  it  is  a  real  disgrace  that  we  don't 
pay  the  juries  a  reasonable  fee  for  carrying 
out  a  very  important  duty— not  only  to  the 
county  but  to  the  country.  I  hope  this  min- 
ister will  give  consideration  to  increasing 
these  fees.  We  have  heard  for  so  long  and 
so  many  years  of  the  ridiculous  fee  they  have 
received  for  this  very  important  duty.  I 
have  faith  in  this  minister,  and  hope  he 
will  come  up  with  a  reasonable  fee  for  these 
jurors— the  individuals  who  are  chosen  to 
carry  out  this  very  important  duty,  to  serve 
on  juries  across  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond  in  the 
order  in  which  the  members  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  particular  bill. 

My  first  observations  are  directed  to  the 
member  for  Willow  Grove— or  I  should  say 
Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  They've  lost  themselves  four  seats 
down  there.  I  will  repeat  that. 

Hon.  Mr.   Clement:   He  observed  that  he 

objected  to  amending— 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The  min- 
ister is  not  going  to  win  the  Saskatchewan 
election. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hap- 
pened to  run  into  a  friend  of  his  not  longer 
than  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Very  hard  to  find. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  he  has  two;  one  is 
dead  and  this  is  the  other  one.  He  said  that 
his  friend  and  mine,  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East,  was  born  in  Willow  Grove- 
Mr.  Roy:  Willow  Bunch. 
Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Willow  what? 
Mr.  Roy:  Willow  Bunch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  Willow  Bunch. 
I  have  had  it  written  down  here  for  a  week 
trying  to  remember  it.  Well,  Willow  Bunch, 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  are  200  people  in  Saskat- 
chewan who  will  be  very  disappointed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  express  my  regret 
that  he  saw  fit  to  leave  Willow  Bunch.  But 
in  any  event  he  is  here,  and  I  have  to  deal 
with  him. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Think  how  we  feel  about  it 
in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  are  not  really 
piece-mealing  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  An  en- 
tire new  bill— Bill  105— was  brought  before 
the  House  last  year  by  my  predecessor  and 
dealt  with  at  that  time.  I  do  note  his  obser- 
vations on  jurors'  fees,  which  have  been 
echoed  by  many  who  have  spoken  here  this 
afternoon.  Please  feel  as  free  as  you  will  to 
speak  on  the  increasing  of  the  jurors'  fees, 
because  as  I  told  you  when  we  dealt  with 
this  in  certain  estimates  in  this  House— not 
longer  than  a  week  or  so  ago— I  am  gathering 
together  the  Hansards  on  this  to  make  a  case 
for  those  who  make  these  decisions  in  terms 
of  dollars. 

You  are  not  going  to  find  any  opposition 
from  me  insofar  as  jurors'  fees  are  concerned, 
both  for  civil  and  coroners'  juries.  They  are 
simply  inadequate.  You  won't  firid  any  de- 
bate on  that  item  from  me.  ''  '     .:  , 

■■■;-•         \A  i».-A  h'yv'\i 

Mr.  Roy:  Who  is  opposing  it?  We  Kavfe 
been  for  it  for  five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  terms  of  priorities, 
and  in  government  funding  and  the  limitation 
of  resources,  it  just  hasn't  had  the  impact 
that  I  think  it  should  have  had.  I  make  this 
statement  before  the  House:  I  will  follow 
the  tracks  of  my  predecessors  and  go  for- 
ward   to    those   troughs   where   these   dollars 
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repose  in  another  effort  to  become  somewhat 
more  realistic. 

Someone  touched  on  it— we  must  bear  in 
mind  it  is  a  patriotic  duty.  It  is  an  exercise 
in  citizenship,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
We  were  on  this  theme  the  other  night  and 
I  think  the  member  for  Lakeshore  and/or 
Riverdale  joined  in  this  discussion— that  you 
can  never  get  to  the  point  where  a  person 
should  be  reimbursed  for  his  total  loss  of 
income  for  that  particular  day  because  all 
kinds  of  inequities  would  then  exist.  You 
would  have  all  kinds  of  internal  bookkeep- 
ing, the  likes  of  which  you  never  saw  before, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  confirm  that  juror 
No.  1  made  $100  a  day  or  juror  No.  2  made 
$18  a  day.  There  has  to  be  a  flattening  of 
the  daily  fee.  I  think  all  parties  in  this  House 
are  in  ad  idem  that  the  sum  of  $10  at  pres- 
ent paid  for  jury  fees— 1  think  it  is  $6  for 
coroners'  juries— is  simply  inadequate  in  this 
day  and  age.  The  payments  are  not  a  sal- 
ary; they  are  an  honorarium— payment  for  the 
person's  being  there.  We  will  discuss  that  at 
another  occasion. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  East  advised  that 
he  was  considering  bringing  a  motion  to 
increase  the  payment  of  jurors  for  their  daily 
fees.  I  must  point  out  to  him  that  private 
members  cannot  move  a  motion  in  this  House 
that  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  Jurors'  fees,  by  the  way,  are  paid  by 
regulation  under  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice Act,  which  is  not  before  us  here  today. 
And  I  am  not  trying  to  thwart  him  in  his 
eagerness- 
Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  think  the  minister  will. 
It  won't  bother  me  a  bit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  can  go  ahead  and 
I  would  find  myself  philosophically  endors- 
ing any  increase. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  shall  be  asking  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  won't  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  the  comments  of- 
fered by  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  he  re- 
ferred first  to  section  4  of  the  bill,  which  he 
endorsed,  permitting  the  sheriff  to  transfer 
surplus  jurors  from  one  panel  to  the  next. 
With  reference  to  his  observations  on  sec- 
tion 5,  it  is  anticipated  to  go  forward  as 
follows:  "A  juror  is  not  entitled  to  fees  or 
expenses  in  respect  of  days  that  he  does  not 
or  is  not  required  to  attend."  If  a  juror  has 
not  been  properly  informed  that  he  is  not 
required  for  ser\'ice  under  the  Act,  then  he 
is    there   under  the   original   summons;   he  is 


required  to  attend  and  he  is  required  to  be 
paid.  I  have  noted  his  comments  relating  to 
section  7. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  directed 
his  attention  to  that  sect  known  as  the  Amish 
or  Mennonite  brethren,  I  think  they're  called. 
They  are  a  particularly  predominant  sect  in 
the  area,  very  fine  people  and  certainly  good 
citizens,  although  they  don't  share  some  of 
our  traditional  views  of  the  process  or  the  role 
of  the  courts.  The  member's  suggestion,  as 
I  understood  it,  was  that  perhaps  the  return 
might  provide  a  box  or  an  indicator  there 
where  the  person  could  write  "Amish"  and 
return  it  and  then  not  have  to  appear  before 
the  court  on  the  commencement  of  the 
sittings. 

I'm  not  knocking  the  suggestion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  think  it  might  not  take  that 
form  because  I'm  sure  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  word  would  be  out 
that  if  you  don't  want  to  serve  just  write 
"Amish"  on  your  jury  notice  and  send  it 
back  and  that  is  the  end  of  your  compulsion 
to  attend. 

Mr.  Good:  It  is  not  as  simple  as  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  person  there  would  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  to  the  court  that  the 
person  was  Amish.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
dress  in  a  particular  way  and  have  certain 
adornments  on  their  faces. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  is  getting 
close. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Beards,  I  think,  are 
worn  mainly  by  the  male  person  and  I  cer- 
tainly find  that  a  ver)'  commendable  charac- 
teristic indicating  strong  character  in  the  per- 
son of  the  wearer. 

I  have  not  read  the  Manitoba  law  reform 
recommendations  pertaining  to  jurors  as  was 
suggested  by  the  member  for  Riverdale.  He 
was  also  charitable  enough  to  say  that 
probably  someone  on  my  staff  had,  and  I 
can  only  echo  his  hope.  I  hope  they  have.  I 
haven't  personally  read  those  observations, 
but  I  will. 

The  member  for  Welland  South  again 
echoed  his  concern  about  the  jurors'  fees, 
which  we  have  already  touched  on.  He  won- 
dered how  many  exemptions  there  were  im- 
der  the  Juries  Act.  Under  section  3,  there  are 
ineligible  occupations  which  by  their  very 
nature  do  not  permit  that  type  of  person  to 
serve.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council  or  the 
Ontario  executive  council,  even  if  they  wished 
to  serve,  are  excluded.  They  are  simply  in- 
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eligible.  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada  or  the  assembly; 
judges,  barristers,  solicitors,  students  at  law; 
medical  practitioners  and  veterinary  surgeons 
engaged  in  practice;  coroners;  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  enforcement  of  law,  including 
sheriffs,  wardens  of  any  penitentiary,  superin- 
tendents, jailers  or  keepers  of  prisons,  correc- 
tional institutions  or  lockups,  sheriff's  officers 
and  constables,  police  officers  and  constables 
and  officers  of  any  court  of  justice.  Another 
exclusion  is  the  spouse  of  any  of  those  people 
named  from  judges  down.  An  MP's  wife  is 
not  excluded  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  mem- 
ber of  this  assembly,  but  judges,  barristers  and 
all  those  people  involved  in  the  process  of 
justice  are  excluded. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister's  wife  would  be 
excluded  because  he  is  a  lawyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  doesn't  have  one;  I  can't  afford 
one. 

Every  ordained  minister,  priest  or  clergy- 
man under  any  form  or  profession  or  of  any 
faith  or  worship,  licensed  to  perform  mar- 
riages in  Ontario  is  excluded,  and  every  per- 
son who  is  a  member  of  a  religious  order 
vowed  to  live  in  a  convent,  monastery  or 
other  like  religious  community. 

People  who  are  under  subpoena  to  be  a 
witness  in  proceedings  at  that  session  of  the 
courts  are  excluded,  and  any  person  who, 
within  the  previous  three  years  has  served 
as  a  member  of  a  jury  panel  and  has  received 
fees,  is  excluded.  These  are  people  who  are 
just  excluded  by  virtue  of  their  calling  or 
their  interest  in  a  particular  matter  before 
the  court. 

There  are  also  persons  who  are  ineligible 
for  personal  reasons.  Those  include  those  who 
are  infirm,  decrepit  or  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, deafness  or  other  physical  infirmity  in- 
compatible with  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
as  a  juror;  a  person  who  is  not  in  possession 
of  his  natural  faculties;  or  a  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence, 
unless  a  pardon  has  been  granted. 

Those  are  the  people  who  are  excluded 
imder  sections  3  and  4.  The  member  for 
Welland  South  mentioned  firemen,  wondering 
why  they  are  exempted.  If  he  will  turn  his 
mind  to  section  21  of  the  Juries  Act,  it 
provides,  under  subsection  2,  as  follows: 

The  sheriff  may  excuse  any  person  sum- 
moned for  a  jury  sittings  on  the  grounds 
of  illness  or  hardship  but  unless  the  local 
judge  of  the  High  Court  [that  is  the 
county  or  district  court  judge  in  that  area] 
directs  otherwise  and  notwithstanding  any 


other  provision  of  this  Act,  such  person 
.  shall  be  included  in  a  panel  to  be  returned 
for  a  sittings  later  in  that  year  or,  where 
there  are  no  further  sittings  in  that  year, 
in  a  panel  to  be  returned  for  a  sittings  in 
the  year  next  following. 

Also,  I  draw  the  member's  attention  to  sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Act,  which  deals  again  with 
excusing   jurors   for   service,   which  says: 

A  juror  summoned  for  jury  duty  may  be 
,  excused  from  attending  the  sittings  on  the 
grounds  of  illness  or  hardship,  (a)  before 
the  day  for  attendance,  by  the  local  judge 
of  the  High  Court;  (b)  on  or  after  the 
day  for  attendance,  by  the  judge  presiding 
at  the  sittings,  and  the  judge  may  direct 
that  the  service  of  a  person  so  excused  be 
postponed  and  that  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  he  be  included  in  a 
panel  .  .  .  later  in  the  year  or  [if  there  is 
no  further  panel]  in  the  year  next  follow- 
ing. 

So  there  are  those  provisions  available  for 
those  who  have  a  reason  to  be  excused  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  employment  or 
because  of  health  or  similar  reasons. 

The  member  for  Kent  likewise  echoed  his 
concern  about  the  payment  of  jurors'  fees  and 
added  his  voice  to  those  who  have  asked  for 
higher  fees. 

We  have  a  special  Act,  apparently— I  am 
advised  of  this  by  my  staff  just  now,  and  the 
member  for  Welland  South  may  find  this  of 
interest  —  insofar  as  firemen  are  concerned, 
where  they  have  a  certificate  from  the  munic- 
ipal council  they  can  be  exempted  under 
the  Fire  Fighters'  Exemption  Act,  a  specific 
statute.  I  didn't  know  of  the  existence  of  it 
until  this  moment,  though  I— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  learned  some- 
thing together,  assuming  the  hon.  member 
didn't  know  either;  but  I  was  not  aware  of 
that  particular  statute. 

Those  are  the  only  observations  I  have  to 
offer  with  reference  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion; accordingly,  I'll  sit  down. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Committee  of  the  whole  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  does  the  minister  "want 
to  send  it  to  the  committee  of  the  whol§ 
House? 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  House  in 
committee  of  the  whole. 


JURIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  1,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Juries  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  to  any  section  of 
the  bill?  If  so,  which  section? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  to  section  5  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  section  5? 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  5: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member  c>on- 
tinue  with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  Roy  moves  that  section  5  be  amended 
by  inserting  subsection  3(a),  to  read  as 
follows : 

All  jurors,  except  those  who  receive  their 
regular  remuneration  from  their  employer 
while  serving  as  jurors,  shall  be  entitled 
to  fees  and  expenses  at  the  same  rate  as 
if  they  were  serving  in  their  regular 
employment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Are  you 
going  to  make  a  ruling  on  that  yourself  or 
do  you  want  anybody  else  to  speak  to  it? 
I  mean,  it's  regrettable  perhaps  that  the 
amendment  runs  afoul  of  British  constitu- 
tional law  and  the  constitutional  law  of  this 
country.  Many  of  us  would  love  to  introduce 
bills  and  make  amendments  and  alter  the 
thing  from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  very  good 
purposes. 

I'm  wholly  in  accord  with  the  intent  of 
the  thing,  but  I'm  lawyer  enough  to  have 
to  take  some  exception  to  the  proi)osal  itself. 
The  wording  of  it  bothers  me  too,  but  I 
don't  think  I  have  to  discuss  the  merits  as 
things  presently  stand.  Rather  than  basing  it 
upon  salary,  I  would  have  a  flat  rate  that 
would  be  payable  to  everyone  whether  they 
are  employed  or  unemployed,  whether  they 


are  housewives  serving  on  the  juries  without 
any  fixed  amount  of  income.  Simply  because 
a  man  is  an  executive  and  sitting  on  the 
jury  doesn't  mean  that  he's  going  to  get 
$75  a  d!ay  when  the  fellow  sitting  next  to 
him  is  going  to  get  $15.  I  just  don't  see 
that.  I  think  the  principle  of  equality,  which 
is  the  basic  principle  of  justice  should  apply 
in  this  particular  context  too.  So,  on  both 
counts,  I  find  the  amendment  as  it  stands 
questior^ble.  His  heart's  in  the  right  place 
but  something  is  dislocated. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  But  his  head 
is  crooked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  wish 
to  comment  before  the  Chair  rules? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  certainly  I  wish  to  comment 
on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  there  is 
no  mention  of  money  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  are  you  going  to  pay 
them?  With  potatoes? 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  a  very  naive  person,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  may  be  that  what  I'm  sug- 
gesting is  going  to  be  less  than  they're 
presently  getting. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwidc  (Riverdale):  Pay  it  out 
of  your  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  very  well  may  be,  or  out  of 

the  minister's  own  pocket  My  point  simply  is 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
suoh  an  important  amendment  ^  going  to  be 
ruled  out  on  a  common  law  principle  that  a 
member  of  the  opposition  cannot-r-I  don't 
know  what  principle  it  is.  Is  it  Britisih  law? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  a  constitutional  principle. 

Mr.   Roy:    Constitutional    princ^le,   yes. 

Mr.  La<«dor:  You  made  that  constitution, 
as  a  member- 
Mr.  Roy:  It  should'  be  interpreted  very 
closely  and  against  the  government  in  this 
particular  case.  I  think  if  it's  not  obvious, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I'm  spending  moneys— 
and  it's  not  from  my  amendment— then  you 
should  rule  in  my  favour.  I  would  really 
urge  you  to  look  at  all  the  precedents  before 
you  make  a  ruling,  because  this-  is  a  very 
important  decision  you  have  to  make;  you 
should  look  at  the  precedents  and  see 
whether  there  are  not  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  your  job, 

'  Mr.  Roy:  In  fact,  if  you  sihould  rule  against 
me  or  decide  to  go  that  way,  then  I  would 
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ask  for  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
to  proceed  anyway. 

Mr.  Maeck:  Are  you  for  real? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  understood  that  we  were 
supreme  in  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice))  That's  this  side. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  no,  all  of  us  together.  Should 
you  see  fit,  Mr. .  Chairman,  I  would  have  you 
look  at  this  particular  alternative.  If  we  in 
this  House  decide  unanimously  that  we  shall 
proceed  with  that  amendment,  then  the  vote 
should  be  put  to  obtain  unanimous  consent 
so  that  ^ye  might  deal  with  this  problem  once 
and  fpr:  all. 

I  have  seen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  minister 
about :  this  amendment.  We've  seen  the  en- 
ihusiaspi  of  his  five  predecessors  about  this 
type  of  amendment.  We're  never  able  to 
propose  it.  You  are  hiding  beihind  a  veil  of— 
what  is  it?— British  constitutional  or  legis- 
lative approach— secrecy  or  whatever.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  your  name  would  go  dbwn  in 
histQry  shQuld  you  rule  in  favour  of  my 
amendijnent. 

Mr;  Chairman:  First  of  all,  the  Chair  feels 
that  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
wouldn't  alter  the  British  North  America  Act, 
or  the  terms  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We're  not  even  that  supreme. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  a  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to 
vote  moneys.  I  would  quote  from  the  stand- 
ings orders  section  XIV,  supply,  subsection 
86. 

Any  bill,  resolution,  motion  or  address, 
the  passage  of  which  would  impose  a  tax 
or  specifically  direct  the  allocation  of  pub- 
lic funds  may  not  be  passed  by  the  House 
imless  recommended  by  a  message  from 
thq  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  may  only 
be  proposed  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Roy:  Will  you  move  the  adjournment 
so  I  can  get  that  message  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant  Governor? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Consequently,  I  would  rule 
that  the  amendment  is  out  of  order  and 
would  also  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
that  the  matter  is  really  outside  the  ambit 
of  this  bill.  It's  a  new  subject.  So  my  ruling 
is  that  the  amendment  is  out  of  order  and  I 
cannot  accept  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  very  disappointed. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further 
amendments,  comments  or  criticisms  on  this 
bill  and  if  so,  what  section? 

Sections   5   to   9,   inclusive,    agreed   to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Bill   1   reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  move  the 
committee  rise  and  report,  but  before  so 
doing  I  would  like  to  add  my  comments 
to  those  of  the  member  for  Lakeshore  as 
to  your  heart  being  in  the  right  place.  I 
wouldn't  want  you  to  think  that  there  was 
just  one  lone  voice  out  of  this  chamber  of  117 
saying  that,  so  you  can  go  honie  and  tell 
your  family  that  there  are  two  in  this  cham- 
ber that  say  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  could  do  something  about 
it;  I  can't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report 
one  bill  wdthout  amendment  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  1,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Juries  Act, 
1974. 


JUDICATURE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  79,  An.  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Will  the 
minister  make  any  comments  on  this?  I 
understand  it  is  strictly  housekeeping,  but 
it  is  not  every  day  that  one  has  an  oppor- 
timity  to  talk  about  masters.  And  I  just 
wonder  if  the— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  It  is  not 
housekeeping. 
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Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It  is  not 
housekeeping. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is.  That's  all  it  is— I  mean 
your  changing  the  senior  master  and  this 
type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  it  is  not.  If  the  member 
can't  tell  the  difiFerence  between  house- 
cleaning  and  the  vacuum  cleaner- 
Mr.  Roy:  There  he  goes.  First  thing  he 
will  be  quoting  Shakespeare  again,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Where  is  the  living  room? 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
going  to  say  anything? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  short 
statement  on  May  13  when  I  introduced  the 
bill.  Now  that  we  are  turning  our  minds 
specifically  to  it,  it  is  only  some  2%  pages 
long  and  I  wonder  maybe  if  I  could  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  go  through 
it,  unless  the  members  have  the  statement 
before  them,  because  I  think  it  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  them. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  was  really  twofold.  rHie  first 
was  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Ontario  courts 
with  respect  to  the  office  of  master.  Those 
recommendations  are  contained  in  part  3  of 
the  report  which  came  forward,  1  think,  in 
November  or  December,  1973. 

Secondly,  it  was  to  ensure  that  the  county 
and  district  court  judges,  acting  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  GoverrKMr  General  as  local 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  deal  with  alimony  and  the  mainten- 
ance and  custody  of  children  when  a  claim 
for  such  relief  is  joined  with  a  petition  for 
divorce, 

I  have  already  mentioned  part  3  of  the 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Ontario 
courts  and  in  that  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission  made  23  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  office  of  master,  13  of  which 
require  amendments  to  the  Judicature  Act. 
With  minor  variations  resulting  from  our 
discussions  with  the  masters  themselves,  the 
bill  before  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  imple- 
ments the  commission's  recommendations. 

The  office  of  master  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  frequently  called  up  to  determine  issues 
between  the  Crown  and  private  individuals, 
a    function    which    is    inconsistent    with    the 


civil  service  status  that  masters  now  hold. 
The  first  six  sections  of  the  bill  relate  to  the 
title,  appointment,  tenure,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, censure  and  removal  from  office 
of  masters.  They  ensure  judicial  independence 
equivalent  to  that  presently  enjoyecf  by  pro- 
vincial court  judges  under  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  thrust  of  the 
bill,  namely  matters  dealing  with  alimony 
and  maintenance,  subsection  3  of  section  118 
of  the  Judicature  Act  was  enacted  in  1970, 
to  give  divorce  jurisdiction  to  county  and 
division  court  judges  acting  under  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  General,  as  local 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  the 
section,  as  presently  worded,  does  not  confer 
upon  the  local  judge  the  power  to  order 
alimony  or  the  maintenance  and  custody  of 
children,  where  a  divorce  is  not  granted. 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  in  a  recent 
case,  held  that  rule  778(a),  which  purports 
to  grant  such  a  power  to  the  local  judges, 
exceeds  the  statutory  authority  of  section  118 
of  the  Judicature  Act.  Local  judges  have  been 
exercising  this  jurisdiction  on  the  basis  that 
the  said  rules,  as  it  was  originally  intended 
that   they   should   be,   were   effective. 

To  preserve  both  the  intention  behind  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  Judicature  Act  and  rule  778(a) 
of  the  rules  of  practice,  and  to  validate  the 
present  practice  of  the  courts,  section  7  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  amends  section  118  by 
conferring  upon  the  local  judge  the  power  to 
order  alimony  or  the  maintenance  and  cus- 
tody of  children,  whether  a  divorce  is  or  is 
not  granted. 

Retroactive  legislation,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  often  objectionable  on  the  basis 
that,  in  many  circumstances,  it  is  unfair.  Per- 
sons govern  their  activities  by  rules  and  to 
change  the  rules  after  they've  been  relied 
upon  is  frequently  offensive  to  our  sense  of 
justice.  This  is  particularly  true  of  penal  and 
taxing  statutes.  In  the  present  matter  of  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfair  to 
not  make  it  retroactive.  This  is  true  when 
many  persons  have  governed  their  activities 
by  what  they  generally  assume  to  be  the  law, 
when  these  assumptions  have  proven  to  be 
incorrect.  This  is  the  case  with  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed. 

Subsection  2  of  section  8  will  make  the 
amendment  retroactive  to  July  1,  1971,  the 
date  when  the  divorce  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  judge  commenced.  It  will  restore  what 
has  been  widely  accepted  to  be  the  existing 
law.  If  we  failed  to  make  this  amendment 
retroactive,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  have  the 
most   undesirable   consequences.    Those   who 
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have  been  ordered  by  local  judges  to  pay 
alimony  might  legally  refuse  to  continue  mak- 
ing payments,  thus  creating  grave  financial 
difficulties  for  women  and  children  who  are 
dependent  upon  these  payments.  They,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  have  to  go  back 
through  the  courts  in  order  to  make  their 
claims  valid  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 

East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  a  few  comments  about  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  members  of  the 
Legislature  we  find  that— and  the  minister 
knows  this;  I  think  he  has  mentioned  it  in  his 
comments— when  legislation  is  retroactive,  es- 
pecially when  you're  dealing  with  taxing  stat- 
utes or  statutes  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
individuals,  it  becomes  offensive.  In  this  case 
it's  merely  a  matter,  I  suppose,  of  giving 
some  legality  to  a  number  of  decisions  made 
since  1971. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  just  a  case  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  We  would  not  certainly  find 
that  type  of  legislation  objectionable. 

I  would  like  the  minister,  when  he  replies 
to  my  comments,  to  state  what  masters  are 
being  paid  these  days.  Masters  are  individuals 
whom,  generally  speaking,  the  public  does 
not  hear  about  very  often.  Yet  they  fulfil  a 
very  important  purpose.  Sometimes,  if  you've 
a  client  involved  in  marital  problems,  he  can 
make  a  decision  which  can  have  some  sig- 
nificance, especially  when  we  talk  about  in- 
terim matters  that  come  before  the  master. 

I  think  that  we  would  certainly  be  in 
agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 
Since  this  legislation  will,  in  some  ways,  re- 
flect the  matter  of  a  master  being  a  civil 
servant  and,  working  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
means  that  we  have  to  be  in  agreement  with 
that  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question  relating  to  masters  in  some  areas 
holding  various  other  functions?  They  act 
as  local  taxing  officers  and  this  type  of  thing. 
Would  that  be  under  this  legislation?  Would 
that  be  affected  at  all  or  would  these  indi- 
viduals continue  to  act  in  a  variety  of 
capacities?  I'd  like  the  minister  to  answer 
that. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
office  of  master  is  becoming  a  more  onerous 
one— he  keeps  having  more  and  more  cases 
in  Supreme  Court,  more  and  more  cases  in 
the  area  of  family  law  and  so  on.  I  find,  for 
instance,   there  is  a  real   lineup   to  get  into 


the  office  of  the  master  in  Ottawa  on  various 
mornings.  I  would  point  out  while  I  have 
the  opportunity  here,  that  I  really  don't 
think  the  facilities  of  the  local  master,  Mr. 
Elliot,  are  adequate.  The  minister  will  be 
giving  this  type  of  individual  added  status, 
and  will  be  encouraging  him  and  putting 
him  into  the  area  of  doing  a  judicial  func- 
tion. He  is  in  a  situation  where  the  traffic 
in  and  out  of  his  office  is  more  like  that 
of  a  registry  office. 

People's  rights  are  being  affected  by  deci- 
sions of  certain  individuals  such  as  masters. 
I  think  the  decorum  of  his  facilities  are 
important.  He  at  least  should  have  some 
atmosphere  for  making  decisions  which,  in 
the  long  run,  can  certainly  aflFect  the  rights 
of  individuals. 

Of  course  I  have  not  visited  all  the  court- 
houses in  Ontario.  The  minister  is  undoubt- 
edly aware  that,  for  instance,  in  Ottawa- 
Carleton  the  court  facilities  leave  something 
to  be  desired.  And  of  course  it  follows  that 
master's  facilities  are  not  adequate.  I  thought 
I'd  put  that  matter  on  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  think  as  we  progress  in 
the  judicial  process  that  the  facilities  and 
the  atmosphere  where  some  of  these  judicial 
officers  work  are  all  matters  which  the  public 
regard   in   total    in   our  system   of  justice. 

I  come  back  to  a  point  that  I  have  made 
many  times  in  this  House:  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  trepidation,  of  ignorance, 
on  the  part  of  the  public  about  how  the 
process  all  works.  When  you  throw  them 
into  an  atmosphere,  for  instance,  where  he 
is  one  individual  and  there  are  a  bunch 
of  lawyers  sitting  around  a  table  and  there 
is  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  office,  he  will 
wonder  what  sort  of  equity  and  what  sort 
of  attention  his  problem  will  get. 

I  think  it's  important  that  the  decorum, 
the  atmosphere,  in  certain  areas  like  Ottawa, 
be  enhanced.  And  I  think  it  would  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
masters.  I  think  that  very  often  these  indi- 
viduals have  been  performing  their  function 
with  very  little  noise.  We  don't  hear  about 
them  very  often,  and  very  often  they  are 
making  decisions  which  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  many  other  officers  that  are 
highly   visible   in   the   judicial   process. 

These  are  all  the  comments  I  have,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  III  deal  with 
the  second  thing  first— that  is,  the  retroactive 
feature    in    the    legislation.    It    is    a    well- 
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cherished,  deeply  rooted,  traditional,  con- 
servative—with a  small  "c";  that's  the  good 
type  of  conservative— principle  vmtten  into 
the  very  fibres  of  our  law  and  our  destiny, 
that  retroactive  legislation  is  something  to  be 
scouted  and  terribly  suspect  in  principle  in 
circumstances  of  this  kind.  It  only  occurs 
most  rarely  in  this  Legislature— maybe  two 
or  three  times  in  the  years  I  have  been 
here— that  legislation  was  asked  for  that  had 
this  retrospective  effect. 

On  this  occasion  one  can't  take  issue  with 
it.  It  serves  a  purpose  and  any  other  alterna- 
tive, as  the  minister  points  out,  would  be 
really  disaffecting  and  even  devastating  to 
some  people.  Once  in  a  while  when  legisla- 
tion gets  overruled  or  reinterpreted  in  the 
courts,  we  are  forced  to  go  back  on  that 
legislation  and  in  effect  reverse  what  a  judge- 
ment of  the  courts  had  to  say.  Therein 
lies  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislature. 

As  to  the  legislation  generally,  the  22 
pages  of  commentary  from  the  office  of  the 
master  are— as  is  usual  vidth  Law  Reform 
Commission  reports— extremely  well  worked 
out— well  thought  through.  The  historical 
background  of  that  office  is  given  as  well  as 
the  various  functions  that  it  performs.  Its 
nostrums  had  to  do  with  conferring  or  giving 
recognition  to  an  element  of  independence 
of  the  masters  analogous  to  that  of  judges, 
since  they  are  of  themselves  court  officers. 

Here  it  particularly  became  somewhat 
crucial,  because  of  the  increased  civil  liti- 
gation carried  on  by  the  government  itself. 
If  these  men  were  simply  in  the  role  of 
civil  servants  under  the  inspective  legal  of- 
fices and  subject  to  a  kind  of  civil  service 
regimen,  how  can  they,  being  salaried  people 
directly  under  government  supervision,  give 
judgements  against  the  very  one  who  employs 
them?  At  least  there  would  be  some  moot 
question  as  to  their  unbiased  judgement— or 
could  be,   in  numerous   circumstances. 

So  it  was  highly  recommended  that  they 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  independence 
and  that  is  basically  what  this  legislation 
does.  It  grants  them  remuneration;  it  gives 
them  some  recognition  in  things  like  pen- 
sions. At  the  present  time,  being  civil  ser- 
vants, they  have  to  have  10  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  before  they  are  even  eligible 
for  pensions.  A  man  coming  out  of  the 
practice  of  law  in  a  law  office  of  the  city— 
possibly  an  older  man  vdth  many  years  of 
experience— very  likely  may  not  put  in  10 
years  in  that  particular  post,  and  what's  he 
left  with?  How  do  you  induce  men  of  calibre 
to  accept  the  masterships? 


In  some  ways  these  so-called  subordinate 
court  positions  are  more  important  than  the 
ones  higher  up.  As  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  has  suggested,  there  are  often  clutch 
decisions  made.  Sure  you  can  appeal  them 
—but  nevertheless  if  they  are  made  in  a 
way  that  shows  a  judicial  sense  they  ob\iate 
many  difficulties  up  above,  and  determine 
individuals'  lives  in  a  far  more  concrete  and 
down  to  earth  fashion  than  may  be  achieved 
in  the  higher  courts.  Therefore,  to  give  this 
kind  of  recognition  to  them  is  great. 

I  am  a  bit  puzzled  with  the  legislation. 
When  I  prepared  my  remarks  about  it  1 
looked  at  23  different  recommendations  and 
saw  that  about  13  of  them  are  caught  up 
in  this  legislation  and  the  balance  are  not. 
My  perusal  brought  me  to  ask  why  not.  In 
certain  cases  the  reason  is  obvious  and  in 
other  cases  the  reason  is  not  quite  so  obvious. 
In  any  event  I  want  to  work  it  out  with  the 
minister  and  find  out  why  the  non-obvious 
is  that  way. 

First  of  all  the  obvious.  Recommendation 
13  has  to  do  with  the  rules  of  practice.  At 
the  present  time  under  the  rules  of  practice, 
section  209  sets  out  what  are  the  positive 
duties  of  the  master.  Rule  210  gives  a  whole 
list  of  exclusions.  This  is  basically  the  nega- 
tive approach  to  the  thing,  saying  these  are 
the  things  they  may  not  do,  and  giving  the 
kind  of  niggling  feeling  that  all  the  rest  are 
pretty  well  within  their  jurisdiction.  As  is 
said  in  the  report,  and  in  certain  addresses 
that  were  made  to  the  Law  Refonn  Commis- 
sion, that  is  simply  not  the  way  to  approach 
this  matter.  Delineate  their  duties— set  them 
out— and  then  we  will  know  what  powers 
they  have  and  do  not  have.  This  would 
not  leave  some  kind  of  hiatus  in  the  whole 
situation.  The  Law  Reform  Commission 
itself  goes  along  with  that  and  refers  it  to 
the  committee  on  practice. 

What  I  want  to  know  at  this  stage  is  what 
is  the  Attorney  General's  liaison?  What  re- 
lationship has  his  office  vdth  the  coimnittee 
on  practice  of  the  bar  association  or  the 
benchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada?   Is   he   in   consultation  with   them? 

He  certainly  doesn't  move  them  through. 
It  is  not  his  job  to  draft  them,  I  would  take 
it,  or  his  job  to  enunciate  them,  to  place 
them  into  being;  there  is  something  internal 
to  the  Law  Society  itself  which  has  weight 
solely  within   its  jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  Attorney  General 
could  have  brought  this  legislation  in  he 
certainly  must  have  consulted  quite  deeply 
vdth  them,  otherwise  much  of  this  vdll  be 
inefficacious  if  not  brought  in  in  the  tenns 
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of  the  rules  themselves.  It  is  these  other 
things  not  in  the  legislation,  left  wholly  to 
the  rules  committees  in  order  to  bring  about 
that  I  would  like  to  know  the  status  of; 
how  far  advanced  they  are;  when  are  they 
likely  to  be  enunciated;  and  I  suppose 
ultimately  whether  or  not  the  minister  agrees 
with  them. 

The  same  thing  applies  basically— no,  it 
doesn't  apply  basically;  I  don't  know  if  it 
does  or  not  apply  basically  or  at  all.  In  the 
next  matter,  with  respect  to  certain  internal 
procedures  on  contested  and  uncontested 
motions,  the  suggestion  is  to  speed  up  the 
whole  process  in  the  master's  office;  to  take 
interlocutory  proceedings  so  that  extra  legal 
costs  are  not  involved  with  respect  to  hear- 
ings; to  file  papers  the  day  before  so  that 
counsel  need  not  appear  and  charge  enor- 
mous fees  for  standing  around  the  hallway 
in  the  lineup  that  is  in  front  of  the  master's 
office  all  the  time;  and  that  certain  things 
be  done. 

No  reference  is  made  to  the  rules  com- 
mittee. Does  the  minister,  in  this  context, 
consider  this  solely  and  entirely  a  matter  for 
the  rules  and  not  a  proper  subject  matter  to 
embody  in  the  legislation  in  any  form  by 
way  of  direction  or  even  within  the  terms 
of  regulation?  I  will  leave  it  at  that  on  that 
particular  one. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  again  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  costs.  Leal  et  al 
in  their  report  here  have  spent  several  pages 
—four  or  five  pages— on  the  issue  of  taxation 
of  costs  by  local  masters  and  by  other  masters 
in  the  coiurt  system— party  and  party;  soli- 
citor-client; the  whole  works— and  made 
numerous  recommendations  in  this  particular 
regard.  I  see  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
legislation  touching  this  issue.  After  all  that 
time  spent  and  recommendations  made, 
where  does  the  minister  think  the  weight 
falls?  Does  it  devolve  upon  his  head?  Does 
it  not  devolve  upon  his  responsibility  to  em- 
body some  kind  of  direction  with  respect  to 
costs  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  masters  in 
this  particular  regard  within  the  ambit  of 
this  legislation?  I  think  it  does.  I  don't  know 
why  it  doesn't  and  I  want  the  minister  to 
tell  me,  to  justify  the  fact  that  he  has  left 
out   that   particular  matter. 

The  fourth  thing  that  was  mentioned: 
Again,  I  am  in  some  doubt.  I  think  legisla- 
tion, when  it  is  enunciated  and  brought  be- 
fore this  House,  pretty  well  should  cover  the 
waterfront  with  respect  to  matters  that  have 
to  be  rectified  or  new  notions  to  be  intro- 
duced. One  of  the  notions  is  in  section  16  of 
the    recommendations— the    position    of    chief 


clerk  shall  be  created  for  the  master's  office 
and  the  chief  clerk  should  be  appointed  with 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
work  of  the  master's  office  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

Again,  that  is  in  line  with  the  overall 
managerial  concepts  of  systems  analyses 
that  are  being  offered  and  being  proclaimed 
for  the  whole  court  system  and  which,  in 
the  next  bill  we  will  be  discussing  in  a  few 
minutes,  you  are  going  to  seek  to  apply  in 
a  test  area  of  the  province.  This  is  internal 
to  the  master's  office. 

They  say  masters  should  be  engaged  pri- 
marily in  judicial  chores;  the  senior  master 
ought  not  to  be  swamped  in  red  tape  and 
paper  work  so  he  can  perform  his  functions 
as  a  justice.  It  is  his  job  to  allocate  to  the 
other  nine  masters  of  the  court  here  in 
Osgoode  Hall,  their  various  responsibilities; 
I  believe  there  are  nine. 

I  would  have  thought  I  would  see  a  sec- 
tion in  this  legislation  setting  up,  structur- 
ing, giving  legislative  sanction  to  the  office 
of  the  chief  clerk.  If  the  Attorney  General 
is  not  going  to  do  it  that  way,  how  does  he 
do  it?  Does  he  intend  to  bring  in  subsequent 
legislation  to  cover  this  thing  when  he  gets 
an  Administration  of  Courts  Act,  eventually, 
in  a  far  wider  setting?  That  may  be  a  long 
time. 

We  have  this  experiment  going  on  now 
and  in  the  meantime  that  particular  aggrava- 
tion which  is  slowing  up  the  whole  process 
is  not  met.  As  an  interim  measure,  and  per- 
haps as  a  project  suitable  to  the  Toronto 
courts,  the  minister  might  have  brought  in 
the  chief  clerk  operation  and  tested  its  possi- 
bilities in  that  particular  setting,  again  in  the 
light  of  the  recommendations. 

All  the  other  matters,  the  security  of  ten- 
ure; the  fact  that  the  appointments  ought  to 
be  sieved  because  of  the  judicial  nature  of 
the  task  they  perform;  I  suppose  the  widen- 
ing of  the  ambit  of  their  authority,  for  in- 
stance in  the  area  of  being  able  to  appoint 
guardians  ad  litem  to  people  who  are  unable 
to  handle  their  own  affairs;  such  various 
things  the  minister  would  leave  to  the  rules 
committee,  I  suppose. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  against  embody- 
ing the  role,  the  jurisdiction  of  masses,  with- 
in the  ambit  of  the  legislation,  particularly 
if  it  were  an  area  they  themselves  weren't 
presently  occupying.  The  failure  to  do  that, 
as  pointed  out— they  have  wide  powers  of 
winding  up  corporations  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  haven't  got  other 
powers  in  infants  estates  which  may  involve 
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a  pittance— these  kinds  of  irrationalities  in  the 
operations  of  that  office  should  be  obviated; 
and  again  I  think  should  have  been  obviated 
in  terms  of  the  legislation  but  aren't.  The 
legislation  is  fine  to  the  extent  it  goes.  It 
seems  to  me  defective  in  what  it  leaves  out 
and  what  the  Law  Reform  Commission  has 
recommended  be  put  in. 

Those  are  my  remarks.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  comment  on  second  reading  of  this  bill? 
The  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  member  for  Ottawa  East  inquired  as 
to  the  salary  range  for  a  master.  It  ranges 
from  $28,138  to  $32,202.  Did  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Roy:   I  would  like  to  get  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  This  inquiry  in  his 
commentary  was  he  wanted  to  know  how 
much  masters  were  paid,  and  the  salary  range 
for  a  master  is  $28,138  to  $32,202.  As  far  as 
I  am  aware,  all  country  court  judges  and 
district  court  judges  are  designated  as  local 
masters  and  in  addition  to  those  county  and 
district  court  judges  there  are  two  local 
masters  in  Ontario;  one  in  Ottawa  and  one 
in  Windsor.  Of  course  there  is  a  senior  master 
here  in  Toronto. 

I  think  the  explanation  I  gave  in  the 
st.^tement  is  self-explanatory  and  has  been 
appreciated  by  the  members  in  their  com- 
ments in  that  they  are  supportive  of  the 
proposed  amendments. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  wondered  why 
we  have  implemented  only  13,  I  believe,  out 
of  the  23  observations  and  recommendations 
offered  by  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission. The  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
balance  of  the  changes,  10  in  number,  are 
really  administrative  in  nature  and  do  not 
require  a  change  or  amendment  to  the  statute 
or  existing  legislation  in  order  to  give  life 
to  t^e  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission's 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  agree  with  that 
descript'on  of  their  nature.  Some  of  them  are 
a  mixture;  some  are  procedural,  sure, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  For  example- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  for  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Chief  clerk,  recommen- 
dation No.  16.  He  will  be  appointed  under 
section  85  (1)  of  the  Judicature  Act.  In  other 


words,  there  is  a  legislative  vehicle  already 
operative  to  permit  that.  I  will  read  that 
subsection  1  to  the  member  to  save  him 
looking  it  up.  It's  short. 

There  shall  be  such  officers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  are  considered  necessary 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  for 
the  due  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the 
court  and  such  officers,  subject  to  section 
102  as  to  special  examiners,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil. 

So  the  legislation  is  already  there. 

Yovi  wondered  what  our  liaison  was  with  the 
rules  committee;  the  ministry  has  two  repre- 
sentatives on  the  rules  committee.  Mr. 
Gordon  Beddis  is  a  representative  on  the 
committee  for  the  ministry  and,  ex  officio,  the 
inspector  of  legal  offices  is  a  member  of  that 
committee. 

You  also  wondered  how  the  rules  committee 
works.  The  rules  committee  makes  its  recom- 
mendations and  brings  them  forward  to  me 
for  my  signature  and  endorsement,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council;  and  they  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

I  play  no  role  in  those  discussions.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  there  figuratively  through  the  rep- 
resentatives I  ha\e  on  the  committee.  But  as 
I  understand  my  role  regarding  the  rules,  I 
must  go  forward  with  the  changes  in  the 
niles  proposed  by  the  rules  committee.  I 
stand  to  be  corrected  but  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  By  ord' r  in  council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  mles  are  changed 
from  time  to  time,  namely  by  a  regulation 
done  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 
I  stand  to  be  corrected,  but  that's  my  under- 
standing. I  can't  say:  "I  don't  like  that  nile. 
I  think  I  won't  go  forward."  I  am  obliged, 
as  I  understand  my  role,  to  take  it  forward 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  and 
the  change  in  the  regulation  is  then  brought 
about. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  the  only  area  where 
you  have  no  discretion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

You  were  wondering  about  the  rules  com- 
mittee. As  I  said,  a  lot  of  these  things  arc 
administrative  in  nature.  We  are  going  to 
establish  a  group  to  completely  revise  the 
rules.  We  have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
we  are  now  considering  an  individual  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  We  know  what 
the  complexion  of  the  committee  will  be  ex- 
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cept  for  the  chairman— or  we  hope  we  know 
those  who  will  offer  to  make  their  services 
available. 

We  have  concluded— this  is  nothing  novel; 
I'm  sure  the  members  across  the  floor  of  the 
House  will  have  concluded  this  too—  that  we 
have  become  so  wound  up  with  the  proce- 
dural matters  under  the  rules  of  practice  ap- 
plied in  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  county 
and  district  courts  of  this  province,  that  you 
almost  have  to  be  a  specialist  in  order  to 
know  how  to  get  to  that  service  of  a  notice 
of  a  writ  or  a  concurrent  writ  which  we  dealt 
with  in  one  of  my  estimates  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

I  enthusiastically  and  individually  support 
my  predecessor,  who  said  that  the  rules  must 
be  redesigned  by  a  group  who  are,  first  of  all, 
knowledgeable  and  imaginative,  so  that  they 
cannot  just  rearrange  them  but  get  the  job 
on  to  where  you  can  issue  the  writ,  get  the 
defence  and  get  into  court  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  That  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
that  committee. 

You  were  wondering  about  the  jurisdiction 
with  reference  to  costs.  The  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  report  on  the  Solicitors 
Act  is  now  under  review,  and  I  am  told 
all  law  associations  have  been  contacted  by 
the  commission.  They  have  asked  for  their 
\'iews,  and  the  reviews  and  briefs  have  been 
submitted  and  they  are  presently  being  con- 
sidered. I  think  we  will  be  able  to  anticipate 
receipt  of  that  report  on  the  Solicitors  Act 
in  due  course,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  not 
only  reflective  of  the  views  of  the  various 
associations  but  perhaps  impressed  with  the 
views  of  those  who  are  doing  the  study  over 
and  above  the  position  taken  by  those  who 
have  submitted  briefs. 

Those  are  the  only  comments  I  have  with 
reference  to  the  Act.  I  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  observations  as  to  the  retroactivity, 
but  it  simply  has  to  be  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  have   a   comment? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  With  your  permission,  I  don't 
recall,  but  is  there  anything  in  here  requiring 
the  master  to  hand  out  his  judgement  within 
one  month? 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  No,  there  is  nothing 
in  there  to  make  it  mandatory  in  so  far  as 
issuing  a  decision  within  30  days.  I  thought 
I  was  reading  the  legislation,  but  I  notice 
it's  here.  It's  in  the  recommendations,  not 
the  legislation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  Bill  79  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  79,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  COURTS 
PROJECT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  80,  An  Act  to  enable  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Project  for  the  better  Administra- 
tion of  Courts  in  the  Region  of  Central  West. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  interest  in  this  bfll,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  say  a  word  on  it,  is  that  the 
project,  which  I  understand  is  a  trial  project 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  judicial  region  of  central  west 
which  takes  in  my  particular  area.  The 
project  area  includes  the  districts  of  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk,  Halton,  Hamilton-Wentworth, 
Niagara  North,  Niagara  South  and  the  region 
of  Waterloo.  There  has  been  publicity  in  the 
local  press  regarding  this  particular  project 
and  I  will  likely  refer  to  that  a  little  later  on. 

The  purpose  is  that  there  would  be  a 
better  co-ordination  of  the  administration 
facilities  and  the  services  of  the  courts,  but 
then  the  section  specifically  says  that  this 
better  administration  must  be  "subject  to  the 
traditional  independence  of  judges  respecting 
matters  bearing  directly  on  the  adjudication 
of  matters  coming  before  them." 

I  think  the  Law  Reform  Commission  report 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  courts,  that  is  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  courts,  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  rather  haphazard  manner.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  set  up  an  advisory 
committee  working  in  our  particular  area 
to  advise  the  minister,  who  will  then  inform 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  and 
Cabinet  can  then  make  regulations  to  im- 
prove the  administration  in  that  particular 
area. 

The  Law  Reform  Commission  report,  I 
must  say,  is  one  book  I  forgot  to  read  when 
it  was  given  to  all  the  members  back  in 
1973.  But  I  have  since  found  it  most  inter- 
esting   reading.    I    have    gone    through    the 
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first  part  of  it  in  the  last  day  or  two  dealing 
with  this  particular  problem  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  judicial  system  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  To  get  the  proper 
impact  of  this  bill,  we  should  first  look  at 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  administrative 
structure. 

The  Law  Reform  Commission  states  that 
first  of  all  there  is  a  lack  of  clear  definition 
of  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
courts.  The  administration  has  more  or  less 
evolved  and  at  times  much  of  the  admin- 
istration has  been  left  to  the  judges,  which 
really  isn't  their  job. 

Nfr.  Lawlor:  The  member  missed  his 
vocation.  He  should  quit  directing  funerals 
and  become   a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Good:  The  second  thing  that  impressed 
me  was  that  they  make  a  clear-cut  statement 
that  there  is  lack  of  professional  adminis- 
trators when  it  comes  to  running  the  courts 
of  our  province,  I'll  deal  with  that  a  little 
more  as  we  go  on. 

The  third  point  is  the  lack  of  integrated 
approach  in  the  administration  of  all  aspects 
of  the  court  system.  Then  there  is  also  a  very 
great  lack  of  persons  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  long-term  planndng  and  inno- 
vations. 

I  won't  go  into  it  in  detail,  but  the  read- 
ing makes  it  very  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  more  or  less  just  evolved  into  a 
system  where  the  judges  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  the  day-to-day  administration  and  there 
are  really  no  professional  court  administra- 
tors. 

I  would  like  to  quote  just  a  few  sentences 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  lack  of 
clear  definition  of  responsibility.  The  com- 
mission says: 

Many  aspects  of  administration  are 
carried  out  by  the  government  through 
the  Mim'stry  of  the  Attorney  General,  but 
much  of  the  administrative  work  has  been 
left  to  the  judges,  except  the  day-to-day 
administration  carried  out  by  the  court 
staff.  [And  it  also  says:] 

If  we  are  to  have  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  an  earnest 
attempt  must  be  made  to  find  satisfactory 
solutions   to   the   relevant  problems. 

And  they  go  on  to  show  the  lack  of  trained 
professional  administrators  in  a  business 
which  is  spending  some  $30  million  a  year 
to  administer  the  courts.  It  states: 


Yet  they  do  this  almost  entirely  without 
the  aid  or  trained  professional  administra- 
tors. It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that 
no  business  organization  that  approaches 
the  courts  in  size  or  complexity  attempts 
to  function  under  such  handicaps. 

One  wonders,  as  a  layman,  how  things  are 
getting  done.  When  we  hear  about  backlogs 
of  cases,  judges  taking  the  summers  off,  I'm 
beginning  to  think  I  should  have  read  this 
book  years  ago.  I  found  it  most  interesting. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  they're  all  opposed  to 
changing  it. 

Mr.  Good:  By  the  time  I  get  finished,  I'm 
sure  the  member  for  Lakeshore  xnH  agree 
with  me  that  changes  will  have  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  judges  are  against  it. 

Mr.  Good:  The  other  part  deals  with  the 
lack  of  an  integrated  approach  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  aspects  of  the  court 
system,  and  they  go  into  detail  on  that.  What 
the  Law  Reform  Commission  reports  on  in 
greatest  detail  is  a  lack  of  any  long-range 
planning.  I  would  just  like  to  refer  to  one 
sentence  here. 

But  what  is  almost  completely  lacking 
from  our  present  structure  are  people  or 
institutions  with  the  clear  responsibilit>-, 
time  and  the  capacity  for  long-term  plan- 
ning, monitoring  and  innovation. 

So  certainly  the  case  is  made,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  there  is  great  need  for  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  courts.  The  minister 
has  now  taken  it  upon  himself  to  set  up 
the  advisory  committee  in  the  central  west 
area  of  the  province  to  look  into  these 
matters  and  make  recommendations  so  that 
things  may  be  better. 

I  would  like  to  speixl  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  look  at  the  bill  and  then  compare 
it  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Law- 
Reform  Commission  as  it  relates  to  a  very 
important  item,  that  is  the  composition  of 
the  committee.  First  I  would  like  to  state 
that  to  correct  the  situation,  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  has  seven  detailed  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  minister  in  this  bill  is  taking 
No.  6;  that  is  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  court  administration. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  before  us  which 
does  anything  about  setting  up  a  provincial 
court  administrator  or  a  regional  court  ad- 
ministrator, although  I  understand  that  could 
be  a  recommendation  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee at  a  later  date  and  these  professional 
administrators  could  be  appointed. 
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The  location  of  these  people  and  the  need 
for  educational  research  facilities  devoted  to 
court  administration  is  discussed,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  has  been  a  tremendous  lack 
of  planning,  and  co-ordination  in  using  the 
facilities  that  are  available  to  best  advan- 
tage, othervi^ise  there  w^ould  not  have  been 
this  comprehensive  chapter  in  the  report. 

So  the  minister  has  taken  recommendation 
No.  6.  He  said  this  committee  should  be  set 
up,  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario 
or  his  nominee;  and  the  chief  judge  of  the 
county  district  court  or  his  nominee;  chief 
judge  of  the  provincial  court,  family  divi- 
sion, and  also  the  criminal  division;  and  that 
two  shall  be  members  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada  who  are  practising  in  that 
region.  And  the  chairman  shall  be  the 
deputy  attorney  general.  He  can  also  desig- 
nate a  member  to  be  chairman. 

When  we  look  at  the  recommendations  of 
the  Law  Reform  Commission  about  this 
advisory  committee,  we  see  there  are  two 
important  additions  on  that  advisory  com- 
mittee which  the  minister  has  left  off.  I 
think,  as  a  layman,  these  two  people  are  of 
great  importance  because  I  think  herein  lies 
part  of  the  problem  in  the  administration  of 
the  courts. 

The  Law  Reform  Commission  suggests 
there  should  be  the  chief  justice  and  the 
other  judges  and  the  practising  lawyers;  and 
McRuer  also  says  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Government  Services  should  be  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

To  me  that  makes  sense  and  I  will  tell 
you  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  whole  squabble 
in  our  area  is  about  the  lack  of  proper  facili- 
ties for  the  courts  to  be  heard  in  the  Water- 
loo region.  Simply,  we  have  no  courthouse. 
How  we  can  administer  justice  to  200,000 
people  in  the  cities  of  Kitchener  and  Water- 
loo without  a  courthouse  and  do  it  properly 
and  efficiently,  is  beyond  me;  the  court  now 
has  to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Preston. 

The  other  representation  which  should  be 
on  this  committee,  besides  someone  from 
Government  Services  who  has  to  do  with 
the  building  of  these  court  facilities,  is  that 
of  lay  representatives.  The  minister  has  made 
no  allowance  for  lay  representatives  on  this 
advisory  committee.  I  think  a  great  case  can 
be  made  for  Government  Services  repre- 
sentation and  lay  representation  on  that 
committee. 

In  the  report,  the  premises  underlying  a 
sound  approach  to  court  administration  are 
set  out  as  follows:  First:  "The  primary  role 
of  judges  in  the  court  system  is  to  adjudicate 
and  not  to  administer," 


We  will  assume  that  after  this  committee 
looks  into  things  and  makes  its  recommenda- 
tions there  will  be  professional  administrators 
put  in  place  so  the  judges  can  devote  all 
their  time  to  adjudication  and  not  to 
administration. 

The  second  is:  "The  primary  goal  of  the 
court  system  is  to  serve  the  public.  This  in- 
volves adjudicative  decisions  which  are  not 
only  fair  and  just  but  made  without  delay 
and  at  reasonable  cost  and  convenience." 

Certainly  it  isn't  a  reasonable  convenience 
for  the  people  in  two  cities  to  have  to  travel 
to  another  municipality  where  the  court  is 
held  simply  because  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  (Mr.  Snow)  has  reneged  on 
his  promise  to  build  a  new  courthouse,  even 
though  the  land  is  available  and  provided 
by  the  city  any  time  the  goveriMnent  wants 
to  go  ahead  and  buy  it. 

The  third  thing  is:  "Sound  court  manage- 
ment in  Ontario  requires  a  fairer  share  of 
financial  resources  than  has  been  accorded  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  to  date." 

I  am  sure  the  minister  will  agree  with  that 
recommendation.  He  is  going  to  have  to  have 
more  money  if  he  is  going  to  get  these  courts 
operating  properly. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  further  part: 
"Court  structures,  procedures  and  terminology 
should  be  simplified  so  that  the  court  system 
will  be  better  understood,  utilized  and 
accepted  by  members  of  the  lay  public." 

That's  me.  The  lay  public  feels  this  whole 
aura  of  mystery  surrounding  court  proceed- 
ings should  be  wiped  away  and  brought  up 
to  date.  I  think  a  lay  representative  or  two 
on  this  committee  might  even  present  a  case 
for  diminishing  this  traditional  and  extra- 
vagant pomp  and  ceremony  which  surrounds 
lawyers  and  the  whole  court  procedure. 
Maybe  that  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea. 

I  think  the  layman  understanding  the  court 
system  and  feeling  it  is  not  something  remote, 
surrounded  and  cloaked  in  mystery  and  pomp 
and  ceremony,  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Roy:  Right. 

Mr.  Good:  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  what  the  Crown  attorney.  Bill 
Morrison,  says.  He  says: 

Co-ordinating  the  courts  is  a  hopeless 
job.  [He  is  talking  about  this  bill.]  A  com- 
mittee of  judges  and  lawyers  to  co-ordinate 
court  facilities  in  west  central  Ontario  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  Waterloo  region 
until  a  new  court  house  is  built.  Crown 
attorney  Bill  Morrison  said  today. 
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He  goes  on  to  say  the  Attorney  General  is 
introducing  this  particular  bill.  He  described 
it  as  "an  attempt  to  provide  flexibility  within 
a  very  traditional  system  without  affecting 
the  traditional  independence  of  the  judges." 
This  is  what  the  minister  is  trying  to  do.  Mr. 
Morrison  said:  "Court  employees  in  the 
region  are  doing  the  best  job  possible  now 
to  co-ordinate  the  region's  courts  in  view  of 
the  problem  of  the  inadequate  and  decen- 
tralized facilities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister,  in  fact,  does 
need  someone  from  Government  Services  on 
this  advisory  committee,  if  they  are  ever 
going  to  understand  that  court  houses  are 
a  necessity  of  the  public  and  not  a  political 
plum  to  be  passed  out  in  certain  areas  of  the 
province  as  seen  fit  by  the  government. 

"Transferring  of  cases  from  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area  to  other  centres  such  as 
Hamilton,  would  not  be  a  very  workable 
system,"  the  Crown  went  on  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Where  was  that  said, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Good:  This  is  an  article  in  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo Record,  May  23,  1975,  and— 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  is  not  going  to 
censure  him  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  will  like  Moose 
Factory. 

Mr.  Good:  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  said,  "he  will  like  Moose 
Factory." 

Mr.  Good:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minister  will  thank  me  greatiy  for  draw- 
ing these  matters  to  his  attention,  especially 
the  relevant  matters  as  to  who  should  be  on 
this  advisory  committee. 

The  other  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think 
I  must  point  out,  is  that  when  the  advisory 
committee  is  set  up  it  should  look  over  the 
area  and  this  central  west  region  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  minister.  The  cabinet 
can  then  pass  regulations  affecting  a  long  list 
of  things,  which  perhaps  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  the  administration  of  the 
courts  in  that  area  more  effective.  These 
would  provide  for  the  sittings  of  the  court 
within  the  region;  provide  for  taxation 
within  the  region  of  costs  and  accounts  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  done  here  in 
Toronto;  provide  for  holidays  and  vacations— 
I  hope  they  would  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  number  of  months  in  the  year 


in  which  sittings  are  held  and  things  of  that 
nature. 

One  thing  that  does  puzzle  me  is  the  fact 
that  this  Act  is  repealed  on  July  31,  1977.  I 
guess  the  minister  thinks  their  work  will  be 
finished  by  that  time,  and  perhaps  he  will 
then  be  ready  to  set  up  a  permanent  court 
administrator  for  the  province,  as  well  as  per- 
manent court  administrators  for  each  judicial 
region  around  the  province. 

But  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
minister  give  serious  consideration  to  ex- 
panding the  members  on  this  advisory  com- 
mittee to  take  in  someone  from  Government 
Services— they  have  to  build  the  buildings— 
and  some  lay  people  who  might  break  down 
some  of  this  cloud  of  mystery  surrounding 
our  courts.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  on  the  bill,  because  I  have  a  number 
of  comments  to  make.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
must  pay  due  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  remarks  at  the  opening  of  the 
courts  on  Jan.  6,  which  predated,  so  I  am 
told,  the  appointment  of  the  present  minister 
to  be  the  Attorney  General  of  Ontario.  The 
remarks  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  at 
that  time— I  know  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  his 
remarks  because  he  was  speaking  in  the  place 
of  the  Attorney  General— are  quite  significant 
in  relation  to  this  particular  bill. 

I  am  curious,  not  critical,  as  to  why  a 
project  which  has  been  in  force  for  some 
time  requires,  at  this  point  in  time,  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  in  order  to  give  it  some 
formal  existence.  Because  if  my  understand- 
ing is  correct,  pilot  project  central  west  has 
been  functioning.  The  advisory  committee 
has  been  functioning  since  some  time  in 
1974,  perhaps  not  with  the  exact  composition 
projected  in  the  bill,  but  certainly  substan- 
tially the  same  advisory  committee  has  been 
functioning,  because  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  in  his  remarks  at  the  opening  of 
the  courts  on  Jan.  6  of  this  year  commented 
that  of  course  each  of  the  various  judges 
had  been  asked  for  advice  and  co-operation 
and  asked  to  name  a  representative.  The 
list  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee was  set  out  in  those  remarks. 

So  my  second  comment  to  the  Attorney 
General  is,  would  he  bring  us  up  to  date 
on  the  names  of  the  persons  who  at  this 
time  are,  in  fact,  on  the  advisory  committee, 
so  that  we  will  know  exactly  who  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  committee  are? 
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I  think  I  like  very  much  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  was  put  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  in  those  remarks,  because 
what  came  home  to  a  predecessor  of  the 
Attorney  General,  at  the  time  when  he  made 
his  first  comments  on  the  final  volume  of 
the  report  on  administration  of  the  Ontario 
courts,  caused  quite  a  tremor  throughout 
the  members  of  the  judiciary,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  throughout  all  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  judicial  system  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

There  was  immense  concern  expressed, 
which  focused  itself  almost  in  a  personal 
sense  between  the  then  Attorney  General, 
and  the  judiciary  and  the  whole  structure 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  because  of 
their  immense  concern  about  the  principle 
which  was  involved  in  the  separation  of 
the  judicial  function  from  the  function  of 
the  administration  of  the  courts  and  its  re- 
sponsibility as  it  reposed  in  the  government 
of  Ontario,  and  particularly  in  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

I  think  the  concern  was  a  real  and  legiti- 
mate concern  about  a  significant  principle, 
and  that  was  that  the  political  government 
of  the  province,  even  with  the  immense 
tradition  of  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  should  not  be- 
come involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
courts  in  the  performance  of  their  judicial 
function  in  such  a  way  as  could  even  lend 
any  credence  to  the  proposition  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  political  interference  in 
the  court  system. 

Perhaps  I  have  overstated  that,  but  I  think 
somehow  or  other  that  ran  through  the 
eruption  which  took  place  in  the  initial 
comments,  made  in  very  good  faith  by  the 
member  for  York  Mills  (Mr.  Bales),  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  province  as  he  then 
was. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General,  speaking 
before  the  court,  said: 

Before  outlining  for  you  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  [that  is,  in  connection 
with  the  implementation  or  the  attempt 
to  break  the  ground  that  was  required  to 
bring  about  some  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  courts]  it  would  be  well 
to  acknowledge  again  the  underlying  com- 
plexity of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  adjudicative  functions  of  the  judiciary 
and  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
work  of  the  coiurts.  The  Attorney  General 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
and  of  reconciling  that  independence  with 
the     constitutional     responsibility     of     the 


government  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  adequate  support  and 
logistical  services   to  the   court  system. 

I  believe  that  was  a  very  fine  way  of 
expressing  the  immense  sensitivity  which  is 
involved  when  we  begin  to  move  into  the 
areas  of  restructuring  for  administrative 
purposes  an  institutional  framework  such 
as  the  judicial  system  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  to  make  improvements  in  it.  I  think 
it  leaves  anyone  who  attempts  to  move  in 
for  that  purpose  subject  to  the  possibilities 
of  immense  criticism. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  there 
is  no  need  for  changes  and  improvements 
and  modernization  in  the  administration  of 
the  courts. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  whole  court  struc- 
ture would  agree  from  time  to  time  as  in- 
dividuals, that  things  need  improving.  But 
apart  altogether  from  the  inertia  which  any 
institutional  framework  has  against  change, 
there  was  a  legitimate  and  fundamental  con- 
cern about  the  principles  upon  which  those 
changes   would  take  place. 

I  think  the  basic  decision  is  one  which  we 
in  this  caucus  would  support,  that  the  min- 
ister must  start  an  experimental  project,  a 
developmental  project  in  a  limited  area  for 
the  purpose  of  experimentation  in  a  small 
area  which  can  encompass  the  kind  of  possi- 
bility of  change,  which  will  provide  a  frame- 
work, perhaps,  of  experience  and  assessment 
over  the  period  when  this  project  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  agree  also  with  the  principle  in  the  bill 
that  this  Act  is  automatically  repealed  on 
July  31,  1977,  which  would  give  it  some  two 
years.  I  suppose  by  the  time  that  comes 
around  it  will  be  for  practical  purposes  some 
three  years  during  which  this  experimentation 
can  take  place. 

I  think  I  share  some  of  the  concern  of  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North  about  the  com- 
position of  the  advisory  committee.  I  would 
only  hope  that  the  fact  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  or  his  nominee  will  chair  the  advis- 
ory committee,  will  make  certain  that  the 
initiative  with  respect  to  change  in  admin- 
istration of  the  courts  will  have  importance 
in  the  minds  of  the  existing  establishment  in 
the  region  of  central  west,  and  that  changes 
will  in  fact  take  place. 

It  may  well  have  been  advisable  to  have 
had  other  representatives,  such  as  lay  repre- 
sentatives, such  as  a  representative  from  the 
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Ministry  of  Government  Services.  But  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  changes  and  the 
tremors  which  are  caused  by  those  changes, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  limited  experiment 
in  what  is  a  carefully  chosen  area  of  the 
province  will  provide  the  kind  of  experience 
and  background  which  may  very  well  lead  to 
the  kind  of  changes  which  can  be  instituted 
in  a  way  which  will  be  acceptable  broadly 
across  the  province. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  a 
convenient  time  to  break  my  remarks.  I 
could  continue  at  8  o'clock,  should  I  be  so 
lucky  as  to  be  able  to  return  by  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  think  I  could  respond  to  all  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  member  for  Riverdale 
between  now  and  the  hour  that  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  I  haven't  finished. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    He  hasn't  finished. 

Mr.  Roy:    He  hasn't  finished. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Ghairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  Would  he  like  to 
adjourn  the  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I 
thought  he  had  concluded  his  remarks.  I  was 
making  notes  here  and  I  thought  he  had 
concluded  his  remarks.  That's  fine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  drawn 
to  the  Speaker's  attention  that  it  is  approach- 
ing 6  of  the  clock.  Is  it  the  Speaker's  under- 
standing that  this  order  of  business  will  be 
called  at  the  8  o'clock  hour? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  order  of  business  at  8  o'clock  we  will  go 
on  item  No.  6,  Bill  39. 

Mr.  Renwiek:  Perhaps  before  we  recess, 
could  the  House  leader  tell  us  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  for  the  balance  of  the  evening? 
Does  that  mean  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  not  be  returning  this  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  correct.  We  will 
complete  the  consideration  of  this  bill  on 
Thursday  before  he  proceeds  with  the  bal- 
ance of  his  estimates.  As  I  indicated,  we  will 
call  items  6,  12  and  10  this  evening;  to  be 
followed  by  it3m  1  if  those  three  pieces  of 
legislation  are  concluded.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  like,  he  can  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Renwiek  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (Mr.  Auld)  can't  be  here.  Isn't 
he  downstairs  in  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  This  is  a  housekeeping 
bill.  If  the  member  objects,  I'll  withdraw  it. 
It  really  matters  nothing  to  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Handleman) 
around?  I  haven't  seen  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  he  vdll  be  here. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  met  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  and  the  members  to 
join  with  me  in  welcoming  some  55  students 
and  seven  adults  from  the  J.  W.  Walker 
Public  School  in  Fort  Frances  from  the 
riding  of  Rainy  River.  They've  travelled  some 
1,200  miles  by  bus  to  be  with  us  this  evening 
to  attend  the  Legislature  and  see  the  other 
sights  that  Toronto  has  to  offer.  I  would  ask 
you  to  join  with  me  in  welcoming  them 
tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order.  If  there's 
a  quorum  in  the  House  tonight  I  don't  see 
an  NDP  member  sitting  in  the  chamber. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  That  is  a  good 
observation. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  We  have 
a  quorum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  see  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  there  is  not  a  quorum, 
call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  a  quorum. 


MINISTRY  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  39,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  Act. 

Mr.     Speaker:     The     hon.     member     for 

Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  just  make  a  few  comments  on  this 
bill.  I  don't  understand  it,  to  be  quite  frank 
with  you.    I   went  right  through  from   1970 
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through  to  1974  and  I  can't  find  any  refer- 
ence to  section  6d,  so  I  find  it  very  diflBcult 
to  refer  to  the  section  that's  being  amended. 
Maybe  that's  because  I  just  don't  know  where 
to  look,  but  I  did  have  the  legislative  counsel 
looking  with  me,  and  the  Clerk  and  every- 
body else,  yet  we  still  didn't  find  it.  I  find 
it  quite  difficult  to  understand,  if  you  can't 
refer  back  to  a  consolidated  Act— which  I 
don't  have  and  couldn't  obtain. 

But  I  presvune  that  the  main  principle  of 
the  bill  is  moving  community  development 
services  from  this  ministry  over  into  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  An  ex- 
planatory note  clarifies  that  community 
services  will  continue  to  be  a  function  of  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  what  he 
means  by  community  services  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  function  of  his  ministry.  Per- 
haps if  he  could  explain  that  to  me  on 
second  reading,  then  we  would  understand 
what  the  two  basic  principles  of  the  bill  are. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  mainly  for  clarification  and  it  complements 
Bill  38,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Cultvire  and  Recreation  Act.  It  transfers  to 
the  new  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
the  various  community  development  services, 
such  as  the  oflBce  of  community  consultation, 
the  citizenship  bureau,  the  community  in- 
formation centres.  These  programmes  are  all 
under  the  new  ministry. 

With  reference  to  the  questions  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Act  clarifies  that  community  services 
such  as  the  meals  on  wheels  programme  and 
community  services  to  the  mentally  retarded 
will  continue  to  be  under  our  existing  Act, 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  Act.  So  really  all  mis  does  is  to 
complement  Bill  38.  Normally  this  Act 
would  have  been  introduced  subsequent  to 
Bill  38. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Why  not?  It's  a  good 
question— why  not?  Pourquoi  pas?  The  reason 
is  because  I  was  away  at  that  time.  I  believe 
I   was   in  Ottawa  when  that  other  bill  was 
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introduced  so  it  happens  to  be  introduced 
about  two  weeks  or  maybe  three  weeks  later. 
All  it  does  is  clarify  and  complement  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation  Act. 

Mr.  Reid:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  if  this 
also  includes  the  Indian  community  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes,  the  new  Ministry 
of  Culture  and  Recreation  has  taken  over 
all  those  programmes  that  were  under  our 
community  division  which  includes  the  In- 
dian commimity  secretariat. 

Mr.  Reid:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if  he 
considers  that  a  good  idea?  Can  he  tell  us 
how  often  this  particular  branch  of  govern- 
ment has  been  transferred  from  one  branch 
to  the  other?  This  makes  about  four,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  last  four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It's  a  good  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Indian  community 
secretariat  could  go  under  various  minis- 
tries. As  the  hon.  member  knows,  being 
from  northwestern  Ontario,  it  could  well  go, 
for  instance,  under  my  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier). 
Many  of  the  programmes  with  native 
people- 
Mr.  Reid:  That  will  probably  be  next. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle— and  it  could  have  re- 
mained under  our  ministry,  but  since  all  of 
the  community  programmes  under  the  com- 
munity services  division  were  transferred  to 
the  new  ministry  and  since  the  native  cul- 
ture is  certainly  one  of  the  very  important 
cultures  of  our  Canadian  fabric,  it  was  felt 
that  it  should  go  to  this  new  Ministry  of 
Culture   and    Recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  39. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD  READING 

The   following  bill   was  given   third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  39,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and   Social  Services  Act. 


MORTGAGE  BROKERS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mort- 
gage Brokers  Act 


Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  comments 
on  Bill  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mortgage 
Brokers  Act. 

On  perusing  this  amendment,  which  states, 
in  the  explanatory  note,  that  it  will  regulate 
the  raising  of  mortgage  money  and  the  sale 
of  mortgages  in  Ontario,  if  the  real  estate 
property  is  located  outside  of  Ontario,  I  feel 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  reproduction  of 
a  certain  section  of  the  Real  Estate  and 
Business  Brokers  Act,  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  can  certainly  support  this  amendment 
as  I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
Ontario  who  need  this  type  of  protection. 
It  may  actually  be  a  small  minority  at  this 
time  but  I  am  quite  sure,  as  the  minister 
has  said  on  previous  occasions,  that  higher 
interest  rates  appeal  to  many  people.  I  be- 
lieve that,  because  they  do  not  have  full 
knowledge  of  those  distant  subdivisions,  tliis 
would  be  of  assistance  in  protecting  tin 
money  which  they  are  investing. 

I  notice  that  a  subdivision  is  stated  to  be 
a  lot  or  a  number  of  lots,  five  or  more, 
and  I  just  wonder  why  that  figure  con- 
tained in  the  Act  has  to  be  five  or  more. 
I  don't  see  really  why  it  couldn't  be  two 
or  more,  just  because  another  Act  defines  a 
subdivision  as  five  or  more  lots. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  That's  a 
pretty  good  reason  right  there. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  But  the  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  ample  protection  simply  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  of  filing  a  prospec- 
tus with  the  registering  of  the  mortgage 
transaction  and  the  sending  of  a  copy  of  the 
prospectus  to  the  lender  or  assignee.  Of 
course,  if  the  lender  or  assignee  has  acknowl- 
edged in  writing  that  he  or  she  has  received 
and  read  the  prospectus,  this  should  bi 
ample  protection. 

I  noted  in  section  2,  subsection  18,  that  a 
certificate  of  acceptance  expires  12  months 
after  it  is  issued,  then  the  procedure  out- 
lined in  the  bill  must  again  be  carried  out. 
I  hope  that  this  updating  of  information  is 
ample;  I  am  wondering  if  six  months  might 
be  better. 

Also,  section  2,  subsection  19  deals  strictly 
with  advertising.  Is  advertising  control  a 
federal  or  a  provincial  responsibility?  In 
this  House  last  year,  I  believe,  there  were 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  dealt 
with  the  control  of  advertising.  Naturally 
this  might  be  helpful  to  investors  because 
often  faraway  fields  look  much  greener. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  mention 
section  2,  subsection  2,  which  reads: 

Sections  12  to  19  apply  to  mortgage 
transactions  on  the  security  of  lots  or  units 
in  a  subdivision  outside  Ontario,  where  the 
mortgagor  or  assignor  is  the  owner  of  an 
interest  in  five  or  more  such  lots  or  units, 
or  has  been  the  owner  of  such  an  interest 
at  any  time  in  the  preceding  five  years. 

I  wonder  why  the  minister  wishes  to  make 
this  amendment  retroactive;  and  why  did  he 
choose  a  five-year  period?  Does  this  mean 
the  minister  has  been  aware  this  protection 
has  been  needed  for  some  time  and  just  got 
around  to  introducing  this  legislation?  Or  has 
the  ministry  received  a  great  number  of  com- 
plaints over  that  time  period? 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is 
really  complementary  to  other  legislation,  and 
because  of  the  need  to  protect  the  amateur 
in\'estor  I  do  not  hesitate  to  support  this 
amendment  to  Bill  76. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  For  many  years  past,  the  min- 
istry here  has  had  some  supervision  over 
foreign  lands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  plums  in  the  ministry  go  to  those  oflBcials— 
and  perhaps  the  minister  himself  on  occa- 
sion—who traipse  off  to  foreign  parts,  choos- 
ing their  time  very  carefully.  I  suspect,  to, 
let's  say  Madeira  one  weekend,  the  Balearic 
Islands  the  next,  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the 
early  fall.  I  hear  it's  quite  lovely  there. 

Mr.  Maeck:  Where  has  he  parked  his  car? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  various  portions  of  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  earth. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  I  think 
he  wants  to  travel. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  have  a  department  or  a  little  unit  that 
has  to  do  with  foreign  real  estate  being  sold 
in  Ontario.  One  of  the  most  notorious  ex- 
amples, of  course,  are  the  swamps  of  Florida. 
They  go  down  there  periodically,  not  only  to 
catch- 
Mr.  Turner:  Does  the  member  remember 
when  he  got  there? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —the  tetanus  qualities,  but  to 
see  that  what  the  snake  oil  merchants  from 
Florida  bring  up  here  to  sell  really  exists. 
They  went  off  to  Las  Vegas  and  the  deserts 
around  that  part- 
Mr.  Maeck:  I  go  there  quite  often. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  —which  were  advertised  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  found  over  a  period  of  years  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  know  if  it  was  a  Sahara- 
parched  earth  with  no  prospect  of  any  green 
thing  ever  growing  there— instead  of  being 
redolent  with  beautiful  qualities  supposedly 
strewn  all  over  that  landscape:  Palm  trees, 
peach  trees,  various  forms  of  banana  in  one's 
garden,  along  with  oases  blooming  in  every 
basement. 

Mr.  Turner:  Sounds  like  Bloor  St. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  what  they  do;  that  is 
one  of  the  things  they  do.  As  I  say,  I  know 
of  a  trip  to  Spain  that  one  of  the  people  went 
on.  It's  not  unusual;  it's  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  Maeck:  That's  very  important. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  number  of  retired  people  in 
this  province  do  want  to  leave  and  live  in 
sunnier  climates,  perhaps,  and  they  go  to 
Spain  and  other  places.  It's  quite  a  feat  to  do 
flamenco  dancing  at  85. 

Mr.  Turner:  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  better-greased  Ontarian, 
apparently— greased  in  more  ways  than  one- 
manages  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation  is  ex- 
tending that  basic  principle,  when  people 
owning  property  in  foreign  climes  want  to 
put  a  mortgage  on  it.  They  don't  want  to  sell 
at  this  time;  they  simply  want  to  put  a 
mortgage  on  it  and  get  Ontario  money  for 
that  purpose.  First  of  all,  the  minister,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  corporation 
law  studying  these  things  for  the  past  couple 
of  years,  knows  we  could  perfectly  well  seek 
to  design  it  so  that  we  keep  as  much  of  the 
money  as  possible  for  mortgage  purposes 
here  at  home  and  not  financing  foreign  soils. 

Mr.  Maeck:  Right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  would  be  one;  up  to 
now  there's  been  a  loophole  in  this  particular 
regard.  They're  going  to  require,  in  line  with 
the  Securities  Act,  that  a  prospectus  be  filed 
and  approved,  which  at  least  gives  the  full 
facts.  At  the  present  time,  this  money  can  be 
raised  on  a  most  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
basis.  Unless  full  disclosure  is  made,  which 
is  the  principle  of  securities  law,  then  some 
people  in  this  province,  and  a  good  many, 
could  get  very  badly  beaten  and  milked 
indeed.  That  is  the  basis  and  the  back- 
ground. 

It's  interesting  to  read  the  definition  of  a 
subdivision.   Subdivision  means  improved  or 
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unimproved  land  an^'where,  either  divided 
or  proposed  to  be  divided.  I  take  it  that  on 
anything  less  than  a  subdivision,  or  anything 
less  than  this  five-lot  concept,  the  individual 
in  Tanganyika  can  come  here  and  raise  his 
$50,000  to  place  on  that  land,  if  anybody  is 
foolish  enough  in  Ontario  to  want  to  lend 
that  money  in  that  place  that's  outside  the 
legislation.  There  must  be  some  history  be- 
hind this.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  a 
crunch  situation  where  some  of  these  pur- 
veyors have  appeared  in  Ontario  asking  for 
substantial  mortgage  money  to  cover  sub- 
divisions or  proposed  subdivisions  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  getting  a  prospectus  is  simply 
enormous.  I  suppose  the  ministry  is  thinking 
that  it's  not  worth  anybody's  trouble— cer- 
tainly not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  ministry 
—unless  there  are  at  least  five  lots  involved 
in  this  proposed  development  to  go  through 
all  the  ramifications  and  pitfalls  of  a  pros- 
pectus. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  minister 
was  shrewd  enough  to  throw  in  condominium 
units  along  with  that.  Particularly  in  the 
case  of  Florida  and  California,  where  con- 
dominiums are  the  big  thing,  that  is  a  bene- 
ficial thing;  particularly  again  if  money  is 
being  exported  from  tliis  province  by  way 
of  solicitation  for  such  moneys  in  the 
province. 

Section  2(2)  says:  "Sections  12  to  19",  and 
that's  the  bulk  of  the  legislation,  "apply  to 
mortgage  transactions  on  the  security  of  lots 
or  units  in  a  subdivision  outside  Ontario, 
where  the  mortgagor  or  assignor  is  the  owner 
of  an  interest  in  five  or  more  such  lots  or 
units  or  has  been  the  owner  of  such  an 
interest  at  any  time  in  the  preceding  five 
years." 

Again  five  and  five,  are  these  arbitrary 
figures  taken  out  of  the  air?  I  can  only  see 
4%. 

Mr.  Maeck:  There  must  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Section  12  then  goes  on  to 
say:  "No  person  shall  enter  into  or  negotiate 
a  mortgage  transaction  in  respect  of  a  lot 
or  unit  of  land  in  a  subdivision  located  out- 
side Ontario  unless"— he  does  a  whole  num- 
ber of  things,  and  apart  from  the  prospectus 
requirement  obtains  an  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Maeck:  Make  a  note  of  that  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  question  would  have  to 
do  with  whether  it's  the  minister's  intention 
also  to  send  his  emissaries,  his  various  Mer- 


curys,  to  these  places,  if  there  are  solicita- 
tions in  Ontario?  Or  does  he  consider  the 
mere  fact  of  the  solicitation  in  this  province 
sufficient,  if  one  has  a  prospectus?  Does  the 
ministry  look  behind  to  the  basis  and  validity 
of  the  security  involved,  so-called,  in  terms 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  mortgage  will 
rely;  or  are  they  leaving  it  wholly  up  to  the 
potential  mortgagee  coming  out  of  this 
province?  In  other  words,  does  the  ministry 
intend  to  extend  its  protection  with  respect 
to  this  sort  of  transactions  as  far  as  it  does 
with  respect  to  the  real  estate  end  of  the 
thing? 

Is  the  minister  going  to  send  this  into  com- 
mittee or  does  he  think  we  should? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Divide. 

Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  no  point  in  it;  the 
member  might  as  well  just  let  it  go  through 
right  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Listen,  if  the  member  had 
his  way,  we  wouldn't  talk  about  anything. 

Mr.  Turner:  Oh  yes  we  would.  We  \\ould 
talk  about  the  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Maeck:  I  want  to  talk  about  where 
he  parked  his  car. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  can't  remember.  I  think 
that's  all  I  wish  to  say  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  on  this  bill  before  the  minister 
replies?  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  just  have  one  question.  It  may 
have  been  asked  by  one  of  the  two  previous 
speakers,  but  obviously  something  must  have 
arisen  for  the  minister  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion in.  Did  somebody  in  Ontario  get  stung 
or  lose  a  lot  of  money  or  anything  of  that 
sort;  or  is  this  just  to  protect  the  public  in 
case  something  might  happen  in  the  future? 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.   minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  might  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  first.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  nobody  in  Ontario,  to  the  best  of  our  | 
knowledge,  has  been  stung,  simply  because  I 
our  officials  have  been  on  top  of  the  situa- 
tion, have  warned  all  the  mortgage  brokers 
in  Ontario  to  beware  of  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment and  as  a  result  have  prevented  it. 

What  really  draws  it  to  a  head  is  the  fact 
that,  in  Quebec,  several  thousand  small  in- 
vestors have  lost  their  life  savings  by  invest- 
ing in  mortgages  on  foreign  land,  and  in 
Florida,  as  the  member  for  Lakeshore  men-  1 
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tioned.  Just  by  coincidence,  the  chief 
assistant  to  the  Florida  State  Attorney  is  a 
grandson  of  Louis  St.  Laurent  and  goes  by 
the  same  name.  He  is  quite  interested  in 
the  situation.  There  are  some  mail  fraud 
scandals  involving  Florida  land  and  mort- 
gages  on  Florida  land. 

I'm  quite  pleased  that  both  the  member 
for  Perth  and  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
appear  to  support  the  legislation.  They're 
both  quite  correct  in  the  assumption  that 
the  amendments  parallel  the  provisions  of 
the  Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act 
on  land.  There  has  been  a  loophole  in  the 
legislation,  because  while  there  was  a  pros- 
pectus required  for  the  sale  of  land,  there 
was  no  prospectus  required  for  the  sale  of 
mortgages  on  the  same  land.  It's  quite  easy 
to  transfer  title  by  reason  of  a  foreclosure 
on  a  mortgage,  so  that  the  sale  of  land  could 
have  been  conducted  in  an  indirect  way 
while  it  could  not  have  been  done  directly 
under   the   present   legislation. 

The  five  lots  is  an  arbitrary  figure.  It  has 
worked  quite  well  in  the  land  legislation.  It's 
felt  that  to  make  it  any  less  would  put  un- 
necessary red  tape  in  the  way  of  small 
individual  transactions.  Certainly  with  re- 
gard to  the  member  for  Lakeshore  talking 
about  the  1,000-acre  swamp,  we  would 
expect  that  anybody  who  is  trying  to  raise 
large  sums  of  mortgage  money  would  be 
dealing  with  sophisticated  investors  who  are 
well   able   to   protect   themselves. 

It's  our  view  that  the  12-month  period 
the  member  for  Perth  raised  should  be  suf- 
cient.  We  don't  think  the  land  is  likely  to 
change  in  12  months.  We  think  the  pros- 
pectus will  describe  situations  that  won't 
change  very  rapidly.  He  questioned  the  con- 
trol on  advertising.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  advertising  of  land  in  foreign  countries 
is  now  controlled.  If  one  sees  land  adver- 
tised in  some  of  these  exotic  places  that  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  appears  to  have  visit- 
ed, he'll  see  in  the  advertisement- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister's  people  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  Dodecanese  Islands 
in  the  Aegean  Sea  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  In  order  to  com- 
ment on  that  I  would  have  to  have  my 
atlas  in  front  of  me,  so  I'm  not  able  to  do 
so.  Members  will  notice  in  the  advertising 
that  there  is  in  Ontario  an  approval  number. 
This  is  one  way  that  any  investor  in  land 
abroad  can  know  that  this  land  has  been 
inspected  by  an  Ontario  inspector. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   I  haven't   been   there   either. 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  With  regard  to 
the  retroactivity,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
it  is  not  retroactive  and  it  does  not  apply  to 
any  mortgages  that  may  have  been  entered 
into  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  five-year  period  is  really  to  enable  us 
to  define  who  is  a  developer  and  who  is 
not.  For  example,  a  man  may  have  owned 
five  lots  or  10  lots  and  be  left  with  two  very 
bad  lots  which  he  is  unable  to  mortgage  in 
his  home  jurisdiction.  He  has  held  onto 
those  for  two,  three  or  four  years  simply 
because  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
them  or  finance  them.  If  we  don't  cover  that 
then  we  may  find  that  Canadians  are  in- 
vesting in  the  worst  possible  type  of  security, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  there  is  a  disclosure. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on 
what  the  member  for  Lakeshore  talked  about 
as  plums.  I  want  him  to  know  that  it's  not 
the  minister's  prerogative  to  inspect  foreign 
land.  We  do  have  a  very  competent  staflF 
doing  that.  They  send  a  postcard  from  time 
to   time   so  we  know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  minister  taking  this  as 
a  personal  slight? 

Hon.  Mr,  Handleman:  No,  I'm  taking  this 
as  a  personal  invitation;  and  perhaps  the 
member,  who  I  understand  is  an  expert  in 
land,  might  sometime  find  some  spot  in 
Zaire  or  some  other  such  place  and  we  can 
go  there  together.  I  do  want  him  to  know 
that  the  provisions  in  the  prospectus  on 
mortgages  will  be  the  same  as  it  is  for 
land,  and  that  is  that  they  must  disclose 
exactly  what  the  land  is.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  might  vdsh  me  to  inspect  some 
quicksand  in  some  far-off  country  to— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wouldn't  vdsh  that  on  tlie 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —ensure  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  quicksand. 

But  he  was  correct.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  loophole  in  the  legislation,  as  I 
previously  said,  and  I  want  nim  to  know 
that  the  administration  of  this  Act  will  be 
combined  vdth  the  land  inspection.  There 
will  be  some  small  additional  burden  on 
our  existing  staff,  but  they  have  performed 
very   competently. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  Ontario 
that  we  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
kinds  of  fraudulent  activities  that  some  of 
ovir  sister  jurisdictions  in  Canada  have  met 
with  in  the  past  year  or  so.  So  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  as!  I  say,  is  moving  very 
quickly.    The    Toronto    Star   had   an    article 
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on  it  on  May  5.  We  introduced  this  bill 
for  first  reading  on  May  15  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  third  reading  here  on  May  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
kind  comments  of  the  members  opposite, 
and  I  trust  that  we  will  have  the  approval 
of  all  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  76. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

Tlie  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mortgage 
Brokers  Act. 


CITY  OF  THOROLD  ACT 

Mr.  Beckett,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
McKeough,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  81, 
An  Act  to  erect  the  Town  of  Thorold  into 
a  City  Municipality. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  rather  unusual 
request  for  a  municipality  to  apply  to  the 
Legislature  to  be  changed  from  a  town 
to  a  city.  Years  ago  when  municipahties 
reached  a  population  of  10,000,  they  could 
apply  for  city  status.  I  believe  that  figure 
was  then  raised  to  15,000. 

In  those  days  the  advantage  was  that 
when  a  municipality  became  a  city  they 
could  withdraw  from  the  county  municipal 
set-up.  Usually  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
tax  saving  to  the  people  not  to  have  to 
contribute  to  the  county  set-up  and  they 
retained  their  taxes  within  the  municipality 
and  paid  very  little  else  except  a  few  sub- 
urban road  payments. 

In  the  regional  municipality,  I  just  don't 
fathom  the  advantages  of  being  called  a 
town  or  a  city,  because  the  levy  to  the 
region  is  based  either  on  the  equalized  assess- 
ment or  the  equalized  weighted  assessment, 
regardless  of  what  the  status  is  of  that 
municipality.  It  is  done  as  it  is  laid  out 
in  the  regional  bill.  Upon  investigation,  the 


best  I  can  find  out  is  that  the  town  of 
Thorold  simply  wants  to  become  a  city.  The 
most  recent  population  figure  I  have  is 
14,624. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Good:  To  go  through  the  Municipal 
Board  procedures  they  would  have  to  have 
15,000,  which  would  not  make  them  eligible. 

Now  I  understand  there's  a  centennial 
celebration  coming  up  in  Thorold,  and  it 
was  their  wish  to  become  a  city  before  this 
centennial  celebration.  I  suppose  if  the 
people  of  Thorold  want  to  be  a  city  when 
they  are  100  years  old,  I  suppose  it  behooves 
the  Legislature  to  pass  such  legislation  and 
grant  their  wishes. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  figure  out,  that's 
about  all  there  is  to  this  bill.  They  want 
it  and  I  am  sure  the  member  for  Welland 
(Mr.  Momingstar),  in  whose  riding  Thorold 
is,  would  be  here  to  give  more  detaile<l 
explanation,  but  I  don't  see  him  here  at  the 
moment. 

We  in  this  party  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  town  of  Thorold  from  becoming 
a  city,  even  though  they  don't  have  thr 
population  required  under  the  Municipal 
Act.  I  question,  myself,  what  the  benefits 
might  be  other  than  the  prestige  involved 
in  being   a   city. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  God  bless  Thorold.  If  it  wishes 
to  be  a  city,  let  it  be  a  city.  I  think  that  the\- 
may  come,  in  time's  future,  to  regret  the 
move.  Being  a  town  has  its  own  quiet  motiva- 
tions and  internal  spirit.  I  was  a  city  once 
and  became  a  megalopolis,  and  look  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Turner:  Yes,  look. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  You  can  no  longer  be 
a  one-horse  town,  can  you,  Pat? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Welland  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Speaker. 
The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  parliamentar}- 
assistant  is,  what  advantage  is  there  in  being 
elevated  from  a  town  to  a  city?  Are  there 
any  special  tax  concessions  involved? 

When  I  think  of  the  municipality  of 
Thorold  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  city, 
it  provides  them  with  the  possibihty  of  being 
in  existence  for  the  next  100  years.  You  have 
the  pressure   of  the   city  of  St.   Catharines, 
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the  pressure  of  the  city  of  Welland,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  all 
coming  together  on  that  little  municipality. 
The  word  "annexation"  is  still  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  perhaps  this  isn't 
one  way  to  indicate  to  the  government  that 
they  want  to  protect  the  municipality's 
identity  as  the  city  of  Thorold.  Perhaps  if 
you  remove  the  word  annexation  from  the 
Municipal  Act,  this  would  provide  some  pro- 
tection to  the  other  municipalities  within 
the  region.  This  makes  it  about  the  sixth- 
Mr.  Good:  Fifth. 
An  hon.  member:  Fifth. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Fifth  city  in  the  Niagara 
region  and  it's  a  possibility  that  there  are 
seven  others  that  remain  there  as  townships. 
I  think  there  are  two  townships  and— 

Mr.  Good:  Five  more  towns. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  —five  towns.  I  understand 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  town  of  Fort 
Erie  will  make  application  either  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  or  to  the  govern- 
ment to  be  elevated  from  a  town  to  a  city. 
Being  a  taxpayer  in  that  municipality  I'd 
like  to  know  what  advantages  there  are  for 
the  ratepayers  of  that  community  in  being 
classed  as  a  city,  if  there  are  any  advantages 
at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  before  the  parliamentary  assistant 
speaks? 

The  hon.  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North  gave  the  historical  background  on  this 
request  from  the  town  of  Thorold.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  their  centennial  and,  since  their 
population  is  14,624  and  the  magic  nvunber 
is  15,000,  they  have  come  this  route  in  order 
to  achieve  city  status. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  why  the 
member  for  Welland  was  not  here  to  speak 
to  this  bill.  It  was  his  hope  and  his  intent 
to  be  here,  but  he  informed  me  this  after- 
noon of  a  death  in  his  family,  therefore  he 
was  not  able  to  be  here  this  evening. 

I  believe  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South  asked  about  the  advantages.  I  believe 
that  there  are  no  ad\antages,  grant-wise, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the 
region.  As  you  will  notice,  this  bill  indicates 
they  are  taking  on  all  the  previous  responsi- 


bilities and  obligations  into  their  new  status 
of  city,  if  the  Legislature  grants  it.  I  think, 
piurely  and  simply,  it's  in  connection  with 
their  centennial.  They  wish  to  have  this  city 
status  at  this  time,  so  that  it  can  be  described 
as  a  city  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  81,  An  Act  to  erect  the  Town  of 
Thorold  into  a  City  Municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  men- 
tioned to  the  other  members  in  the  House 
that  I  would  probably  call  item  No.  12, 
recognizing  that  the  minister  is  with  his 
estimates  before  a  committee  outside  of  the 
House  and  also  recognizing  that  this  is  a 
housekeeping  matter  and  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, certaiiJy  not  controversial.  If  it  is  to 
be  controversial  I  would  withdraw  it,  but 
at  the  moment  I  would  appreciate  it  if  item 
12  were  called. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  graciousness.  It  doesn't 
become  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  the  interim  I  think 
that  the  whip  of  our  party  has  some  special 
matter  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peel 
South. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Thank 
you.  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  members  that  there  are  represent- 
atives of  the  Littoral  Society  of  Toronto  here. 
The  Littoral  Society,  if  members  are  not 
aware  of  the  terminology,  are  those  under- 
water photographers  and  explorers- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  They  came  to  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Kennedy:   —who  work  on  our  water- 
ways  and  lakes- 
Mr.  Lawlor:   I  hope  they  have   got  their 
aqualungs  with  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —from  the  high  water  mark 
to  a  depth  of  300  ft. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  well  that  is  right.  It's  the 
ecstasy  of  the  deep 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members 
will  join  me  in  welcoming  them,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  John  Cassan,  in  the  west 
gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  members  gathered  here 
tonight  will  also  wish  to  welcome  a  group 
of  students  who  have  just  arrived  from  the 
most  southerly  riding  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, that  is  Essex  South,  from  the  village 
of  Ruthven,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  passage  of  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  item  is 
called,  could  we  have  a  few  minutes  to  get 
our  critic  of  that  ministry  here  into  the 
House?  He  is  down  in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  parliamentary  as- 
sistant will  carry  the  bill. 

Mr.  Good:  I  am  talking  about  our  own 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
bill,  who  are  down  in  committee  with  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (Mr. 
Auld)  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  have  said  it  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  housekeeping.  If  there  is 
objection,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  We 
would  just  like  him  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Send  out  for  him  and  bring 
him  in.  Perhaps  the  NDP  critic  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  meantime. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  on  the  bill  but  on  the 
House  leader— he's  a  new  man.  The  courtesy— 
the  sense  that  we  might  want  to  say  some- 
thing over  here  some  time  and  be  part  of 
the  establishment— this  courtesy  quite  takes 
my  breath  away  tonight.  It's  unbelievable. 
He's  going  to  withdraw  it  if  we  object. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  say  that  he  and 
his  party  want  to  be  part  of  the  establish- 
ment throws  me  right  off  of  my  chair.  I  must 
tell  you  that.  However,  if  it  is  his  desire  and 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Party— 
I  might  state  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the 
people  in  the  galleries  to  applaud  when  their 
member  speaks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  they  know  they  have  a 
good  member  and  they  are  happy  to  applaud 
for  him. 


Mr.  Reid:  Will  the  member  strenuously 
object? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  more  an- 
nouncements before  we  proceed  with  second 
reading  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities Amendment  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  there  isn't,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  certainly  join  with  the  mem- 
ber in  welcoming  his  group,  regardless  of 
their  activity,  and  I  know  his  popularity  back 
home. 

In  regard  to  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  I 
might  say  that  the  people  in  the  west  gallery 
aren't  in  over  their  depth  as  he  is,  but  then 
that  is  a  different  question.  We  are  here  for 
two  different  purposes.  I  am  only  trying  to 
waste  a  little  time,  so  he  doesn't  have  to 
worry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  deal  with  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He  can  carry  on  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  deal  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  would  like  to  rise  on  a  point  of 
privilege  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Personal  privilege;  perfectly 
right.  For  a  man  who  is  always  coming  up 
for  the  third  time,  and  I  hope  the  last,  he's 
hardly  in  a  position  to  say  anything.  This 
legislation— are  we  on  to  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  it  has  been  called. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  House  leader  going  to 
answer  to  all  the  questions  I  ask? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  am  not;  the  mem- 
ber who  is  going  to  answer  is  right  beside 
the  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  how  did  he  get  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He's  been  here  all 
evening  unlike  the  rest  of  the  member  for 
Lakeshore's  party. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  If  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  wouldn't  turn  his  back  to  me 
all  the  time  he  would  realize  that  I  was 
here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  has  nothing  to 
boast  about,  though  I  don't  think  I  am  going 
to   call   a   quorum   call   tonight   in   a   hurry. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  ap- 
preciate this  bill  being  carried  over,  because 
our  critic  is  tied  up  with  the  estimates  right 
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Han-  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  fine.  I  will 
move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned.  The 
next  order  will  be  No.  1. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that 
this  House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy   of  the    government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Beaches- Woodbine. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches-Woodbine):  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  rising  at  this  time  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  highlights  of 
the  1975  budget  presented  by  the  Treasurer 
of  Ontario   (Mr.    McKeough). 

I  beheve,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  responsible 
budget  and  one  that  commends  itself  to  the 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  province. 
Despite  inflation  and  sharp  increases  in  prices 
on  all  commodities  and  services,  the  Treas- 
urer has  managed  to  come  up  with  proposals 
which  when  implemented  will  provide  great 
benefits  to  our  economy,  including  the  manu- 
facturing sector,  the  retailers  and  the  people 
generally  of  this  province. 

This  budget   has   something  for   all   mem- 
bers   of    the    community— pensioners,    senior 
citizens,  middle  income  groups- 
Mr.  P.   D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):   Sure  did. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —young  people  and  those  in 
the  lower  wage  earning  category. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  did  their  best  to  cover 
the  waterfront. 

Mr.   Wardle:   Mr.   Speaker,  it  is  most  im- 
portant   that    the    people    of    this    province 
have   faith   in   the   economy- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  losing  mine  rapidly. 
Mr.   G.   Nixon   (Dovercourt):    Right   on. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —and  do  what  is  vdthin  their 
power  to  strengthen  it  so  that  it  may  be 
an  instrument  in  bringing  about  an  even 
better  life  for  the  people  of  Ontario.  How 
fortunate  we  are  when  we  look  out  on  the 
world  today  to  be  residents  of  this  province 
and  to  have  the  opportunities  open  to  us 
and  the  privileges  and  benefits  we  enjoy. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  having  in 
Ontario  a  high  standard  of  living  and  almost 
full  employment.  It  must  then  come  as  a 
shock  to  some  people  when  they  realize 
that  the   good  life   may  not   go  on  forever. 


Mr.    Lawlor:    Not   with   the   Tories. 

Mr.  Wardle:  And  we  are  approaching  a 
point,  if  we  have  not  already  reached  it, 
when  certain  belt-tightening  fiscally  as  a 
province,  and  the  practice  of  economy  in 
personal  lifestyle,  may  be  increasingly  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  is  this  government 
going  to  start? 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  this 
province  are  for  export.  It  is  imperative 
that  our  industry  in  Ontario  maintain  a 
competitive  position  in  order  not  only  to 
hold  the  export  markets  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  but  to  be  aggressive  in  seeking 
and  expanding  our  markets  overseas.  In  this 
budget  the  government  has  taken  steps  to 
help  manufacturing  in  Ontario  by  removing 
the  sales  tax  on  the  purchase  of  machinery. 
This  was  effective  as  of  April  8,  1975,  and 
to  continue  to  Dec.  31,  1977.  Over  the  full 
term  of  the  exemption  Ontario  industries  will 
enjoy  $400  million  in  cost  savings. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Big  giveaway  programme. 

Mr.  Wardle:  This  measure  will  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  export-oriented  in- 
dustries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
this  out:  The  NDP  are  against  this  sort  of 
a  programme. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  sure  are. 

Mr.  Wardle:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
examine  carefully  what  this  programme  is. 
A  firm  must  first  make  the  decision  to 
spend  their  own  surplus  capital  or  raise 
additional  funds  to  purchase  machinery  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
put  it  into  housing? 

Mr.  Wardle:  I  am  sure  that  any  manu- 
facturer who  makes  the  decision  to  purchase 
necessary  equipment  is  showing  by  this  very 
action,  putting  his  own  money  on  the  line- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  He  can  do  it  without  that. 
If  he  is  going  to  expand,  he  is  going  to 
expand. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —that  he  has  faith  in  the 
future  prospects  of  his  company  and  the 
product  which  he  sells. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  'hon. 
member  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  NDP  can 
heckle,  but  we  need  a  strong  manufactur- 
ing sector  in  Ontario  in  order  to  provide  the 
very  jobs  which  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They're  going  to  have  to  have 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Wardle:  We  have  to  have,  in  Ontario, 
industry  that  is  making  profit. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Give  to  the  well-to-do;  give 
them  more. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Beaches- Woodbine  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wardle:  We  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
socialists  don't  like  the  word  profit.  But  under 
the  free  enterprise  system,  no  firm  can  stay 
in  business  unless  it  is  making  a  profit.  And 
so  when  this  government  says  we  are  going 
to  help  the  manufacturing  sector- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  They  are  going  to  give  them 
a  bigger  profit. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —in  order  to  provide  jobs. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  much  profit  do  they 
want? 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this 
programme;  this  government  commends  this 
programme,  and  the  only  people  who  are 
against  this  programme  are  the  socialists. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  only  ones  with  any  com- 
mon sense.  It's  a  giveaway  programme. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  government 
recognizes  the  importance  of  private  industry 
in  providing  employment  for  our  growing 
population. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  giveaway  programme. 

Mr.  Wardle:  This  government  has  confi- 
dence in  the  private  sector;  we  are  confident 
they  will  play  their  part  in  stabilizing  our 
economy  and  have  a  share  in  providing  a 
solid  base  for  our  economy  in  the  future. 

When  we  think  of  the  business  sector,  I 
think  too  often  we  think  of  big  business; 
however,  we  should  recognize  the  importance 
of  small  business  to  this  province.  When  I 
think  of  small  business  I  am  thinking  of  firms 
employing  25  people  or  less- 


Mr.  Lawlor:  The  government  is  not  gi^  ini: 
them  $410  million.  It  is  big  business  it  i.'- 
giving  it  to. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —or  individual  family  busi- 
nesses where  probably  only  three  or  four 
people  are  engaged.  This  could  be  a  small 
corner  store  in  my  riding  of  Beaches- 
Woodbine  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  or  a 
general  store  at  one  or  the  many  crossroad^ 
of  Ontario. 

In  this  budget,  Ontario  will  double  the 
maximum  small  business  credit  from  $3,000 
to  $6,000  annually. 

While  I  mention  the  matter  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  Ontario,  I  wish  to  thank  thi 
Treasurer  for  an  action  which  he  has  taken 
that  I  and  other  members  of  this  House- 
including  members  of  other  parties— have 
brought  up  on  a  number  of  occasions;  that 
is  allowing  vendors,  as  of  July  1  next,  to 
keep  three  per  cent  of  the  Ontario  sales  tax 
they  have  collected,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500  per  year. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  vdll  change  that  the  day 
after  the  election. 

Mr.  Wardle:  I  know  that  many  small  mer- 
chants spend  a  fair  amount  of  their  time 
calculating  this  tax  and  remitting  this  money 
to  the  Ministry  of  Revenue.  This  action  by 
the  Treasurer  will  at  least  give  them  some 
compensation  for  their  efforts  in  collecting 
the  provincial  tax. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  voted  to  knock 
it  out  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Another  improvement  in  the 
budget  designed  to  help  small  businesses  and 
family  farms  in  Ontario  is  a  proposal  making 
improvements  on  succession  duties  and  gift 
tax  legislation  effective  April  8  last. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Can't 
take  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Wardle:  I  know  this  will  go  a  long 
way  in  allowing  families  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate a  small  business  which  members  of  the 
family  have  worked  on  and  built  up  often 
over  a  long  period  of  years— two  or  three 
generations,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  cases.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a  family  must  give  up  a 
business  or  sell  all  or  part  of  the  assets  in 
order  to  pay  succession  duties  on  an  estate. 

In  this  budget,  for  all  estates  the  basic 
$150,000  allowance  will  be  increased  to 
$250,000.  The  present  forgiveness  period  for 
family  farms  will  be  shortened  from  25  years 
to  10  years;  and  the  succession  duty  payable 
in  respect  of  assets  of  small  family  businesses 
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will  also  be  forgiven  over  10  years.  The  basic 
exemption  for  gift  tax  will  be  raised  from 
$2,000  per  recipient,  and  an  aggregate  of 
$10,000  in  any  one  year,  to  $5,000  per  re- 
cipient and  a  total  of  $25,000  in  any  one 
year. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  many  $10,000  gifts  does 
the  member  expect? 

Mr.  Wardle:  The  once-in-a-lifetime  special 
exemption  for  farmers  under  the  Gift  Tax 
will  be  raised  from  $50,000  to  $75,000;  and 
this  provision  will  extend  to  small  businesses 
as  well. 

Transfers  between  spouses  will  continue  to 
be  tax  exempt.  These  initiatives  ensure  that 
all  taxable  estates  in  Ontario  will  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  tax  savings.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
very  important  to  people  in  this  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  wealth  will  descend  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Mr.    Wardle:    Mr.    Speaker,    many    mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  will  recall  the  days 
when  the  two  large  department  stores- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  All  for  the  well-to-do;  $250,- 
000.  What  a  ripoff. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Would  the 
member  give  courtesy  to  the  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine? 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mind 
interruptions  so  much,  but  my  time  will  be 
extended  by  having  to  reply. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  takes  my  breath  away, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
provocative  speech  in  this  House. 

Mr.    Wardle:    I    know   many   members    of 
this    Legislature    will    recall    the    days    when 
the  two  large  department  stores  in  this  prov- 
ince- 
Interjections    by   hon.    members. 
Mr.  Lawlor:  A  little  courtesy,  please. 

Mr.  Wardle:  When  the  two  large  retail 
establishments  in  this  province  did  business 
not  only  in  the  metropolitan  area  but  by 
catalogues  throughout  the  province.  The  re- 
maining purchases  made  by  people  of  this 
province  were  made  at  smaller  stores  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  in  general  stores  in 
the    rural    areas. 

In  the  days  before  the  car  was  so  popular, 
people  shopped  usually  in  their  home  town 
or  \illage  and  only  occasionally  went  to  the 


city  to  make  purchases  that  were  not  avail- 
able at  home.  This  meant  the  small  towns 
and  villages  prospered.  They  provided  a 
friendly,  personal  type  of  service  and  ex- 
tended credit  to  their  customers  until  such 
time  as  the  harvest  was  in  or  the  spring 
came  and  customers  were  able  to  pay  their 
bills. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  situation  prevailing 
today.  We  have  large  shopping  complexes, 
and  even  larger  ones  planned,  with  plazas 
around  most  of  our  smaller  towns  in  Ontario. 
These  plazas  provide  extensive  free  parking 
and  are  certainly  in  competition  with  mer- 
chants and  store  operators  who  try  to  main- 
tain themselves  on  main  streets  and  who 
lack    parking    facilities    for    their    customers. 

When  I  mention  the  riding  of  Beaches- 
Woodbine,  we  think  of  the  merchants  in  strip 
areas  along  Queen  St.,  Kingston  Rd.,  Ger- 
rard  St.  and  Danforth  Ave.,  and  the  prob- 
lems they  are  having  with  no  parking  facili- 
ties and  the  competition  they  face  from  large 
shopping  plazas  around  and  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  request  to  the 
Treasurer  and  to  this  government,  that  they 
give  even  more  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  small  businessman  here  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  An  owner  of  a  store  in  a  strip 
area  in  the  city  of  Toronto  or  on  a  main 
street  in  a  small  Ontario  town  is  often  faced 
with  increases  in  municipal  taxation,  the 
necessity  of  paying  at  least  a  minimum  wage 
to  obtain  employees  and,  as  I  say,  huge  com- 
petition from  the  plazas  round  about  that 
town. 

In  addition,  he  may  have  a  store  with  in- 
adequate facilities,  a  building  or  an  interior 
of  a  store  that  needs  excessive  rehabilitation. 
He  has  the  necessity  of  improving  the  front 
part  of  his  building  and  providing  parking 
facihties  in  order  that  his  customers  can 
park  somewhere  close  to  where  he  is  doing 
business. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  government 
should  accept  the  suggestion  I  have  made 
on  at  least  two  occasions,  that  there  should 
be  a  special  committee  or  a  conference  set 
up,  including  small  merchants,  municipal 
people  and  provincial  ofiicials,  to  go  into 
the  whole  matter  of  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman    in    the    Province    of    Ontario. 

The  large,  complex  shopping  plazas  are 
not  offering  the  personal  service  that  is 
offered  by  the  small  merchant.  The  small 
merchant  built  up  his  business  by  waiting 
on  the  customer  and  doing  his  best  to  serve 
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the  customer's  needs,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
large  retailer  is  one  where  the  customer 
usually  does  not  receive  personal  service  and 
friendly  clerks  are  hard  to  find. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  back. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Also  to  keep  down  expenses, 
there  appear  to  be  very  few  clerks  available 
to  wait  on  customers. 

The  trend  today  in  the  retail  business 
throughout  Ontario  is  so  apparent.  The  large 
merchandising  chains  are  getting  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  retail  trade  and  many 
small  merchants  are  having  great  difficulty 
as  they  face  this  strong  competition. 

Many  of  these  large  retail  chains  are 
staying  open  on  Sundays  and  I'm  very  much 
afraid  that  this  trend  of  Sunday  openings 
will  continue  unless  action  is  taken  by  the 
government.  The  small  retailer  operates  his 
business  with  the  help  of  his  wife  or  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  and  it's  just  not  possible  for 
them  to  work  seven  days  a  week.  They  are 
not  in  a  position  to  hire  help  and  pay  the 
minimum  wage.  Unless  action  is  taken  soon, 
the  fate  of  many  small  merchants  in  Ontario 
will  be  sealed.  At  the  present  time,  small 
merchants  face  an  uncertain  future. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
government  has  been  procrastinating  for  two 
years  over  that. 

Mr.  Wardle:  The  people  of  Ontario  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  finding  great  difficulty  in 
stretching  their  incomes  as  they  see  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  dollar  fade  as  infla- 
tion rises. 

The  federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  tells 
us  that  a  Canadian  pays  less  of  his  income 
on  food  than  people  in  most  other  countries 
in  the  world.  I  think  we  all  are  agreed  the 
farmer  in  Ontario  must  have  sufficient  in- 
come, not  only  to  get  back  the  investment  he 
has  made  in  his  operation  from  year  to  year, 
but  also  to  show  a  profit.  What  farmer  or 
businessman  could  operate  on  the  basis  where 
the  farmer  puts,  say,  $10,000  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  on  seed,  fertilizers  and 
equipment  and  the  other  things  that  are 
needed  to  operate  a  farm,  and  then  finds  at 
the  end  of  the  season  his  income  is  about  the 
same,  or  maybe  less  and  maybe  just  slightly 
more  than  his  original  investment? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We've  got  to  change  agri- 
culture, that  is  what  we  will  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  wonder  men 
leave  the  farm  to  work  in  automotive  and 
other  manufacturing  plants  where  they  can 


put  in  a  40-hour  week  and  have,  each  pay- 
day, a  definite  amount  of  money  in  order  to 
support  their  families.  I  believe  the  rest  of 
society  has  an  obligation  to  assure  the  farm 
community  their  efforts  are  appreciated  and 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  this  province. 
The  best  appreciation  we  can  show  is  to 
assure  the  farmer  that,  like  his  fellow  workers 
in  industry,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  and 
retain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  families  in 
Ontario  require  some  assistance,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  economy,  the  Treasurer  has 
reduced  from  seven  to  five  per  cent  the  retail 
sales  tax  in  this  province.  The  tax  savings  on 
a  new  car,  for  instance,  will  average  around 
$100;  on  appliances  and  funishings  for  a  new 
household  comparable  amounts  will  be  saved. 

Mr.  Good:  Just  until  after  the  election  and 
then  we'll  have  it  back. 

Mr.  Wardle:  I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  reduction  of  tax  will  be  in  effect  only 
until  Dec.  31,  1975.  But  the  direct  benefit  to 
the  consumer  will  amount  to  $230  million 
this  year. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  person  in 
business  or  in  the  consuming  public  appre- 
ciates the  necessity  of  a  sales  tax  on  the 
original  price  of  a  product.  However,  should 
all  sales  taxes  be  withdrawn,  the  money  to 
carry  on  government  services  of  all  kinds 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Many  years  ago  I  recall  the  words  of  the 
hon.  Charles  A.  Dunning,  then  federal  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  when  he  first  announced  a 
federal  government  sales  tax.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  two  per  cent.  I  recall 
reading  that  the  hon.  minister  at  that  time 
said  this  tax  was  a  temporary  measure,  and 
when  economic  conditions  permitted  the  two 
per  cent  tax  would  be  withdrawn.  However, 
over  the  years  this  sales  tax  has  gradually 
increased  so  that  now,  as  you  know,  it  is  12 
per  cent. 

This  12  per  cent  sales  tax  is  levied  not  only 
on  all  manufactured  goods  in  Ontario,  and  of 
course  in  Canada,  but  is  imposed  on  all  im- 
ports into  this  country. 

Those  in  business  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  the  12  per  cent  is  charged,  if  an  item, 
for  instance,  is  sold  for  $1,  the  tax  of  12  per 
cent  makes  that  item  $1.12.  We  know  that  in 
the  retail  business  many  people  take  a  mark- 
up of,  say,  50  per  cent.  This  means  that  12 
per  cent  then  becomes  18  per  cent.  This  type 
of  tax  has  a  tendency  to  increase  as  the  goods 
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mo\'e  along  until  finally  it  reaches  the  retail 
price. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  federal  government  is  interested  in  help- 
ing the  consumer  at  this  point,  it  could 
reduce  this  federal  sales  tax,  which  brings 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  into  the  federal 
treasury.  On  the  basis  I  have  mentioned 
about  marking  up  products,  if  the  federal 
government  reduced  this  sales  tax  by  two  per 
cent  it  would  be  an  immediate  three  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  return  to  the  government, 
but  a  three  per  cent  increase  in  the  spending 
power  of  the  consumer. 

On  another  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recall 
that  not  too  many  years  ago  many  people  in 
this  province  looked  to  their  retirement  years 
with  fear  and  apprehension.  I  recall  that 
many  people  wondered  what  would  happen 
to  them  when  they  finally  retired;  how  would 
they  get  along  on  their  reduced  income? 
Many  v/ere  bringing  up  families  on  low  in- 
comes and  it  was  impossible  to  put  money 
aside  for  their  retirement  years. 

Quite  often  a  visit  to  the  hospital  would 
put  a  severe  drain  on  their  finances.  Many 
people  put  off  necessary  medical  care  because 
they  could  not  pay  the  bills.  Drugs  are  also 
a  necessity,  but  many  people  have  had  to 
forego  the  purchase  of  drugs  because  of  the 
strain  this  would  put  on  their  budget.  Often 
a  man  retired  on  a  less  than  adequate  in- 
come; upward  adjustments  in  pensions  were 
slow  to  come;  many  had  to  depend  on 
families  and  private  charities  in  order  to 
get  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  change  in  conditions 
for  these  senior  people  today.  Because  of 
the  strong  leadership  of  this  government, 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  programme 
has  been  brought  into  effect.  For  senior 
citizens  this  budget  now  provides  for  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  of  $240  a  month 
for  a  single  person  and  $480  per  month 
for  a  married  couple,  effective  May  1,  1975. 
This  guaranteed  annual  income  programme 
gives  Ontario's  pension  recipients  the  highest 
guaranteed  income  in  Canada. 

In  addition,  as  of  Aug.  1,  1975,  all  On- 
tario residents  over  65  years  of  age,  regard- 
less of  income,  will  be  eligible  for  free 
prescription  drugs.  With  the  inclusion  of  an 
additional  375,000  pensioners,  this  pro- 
gramme will  now  benefit  over  one  million 
people,  or  one  out  of  every  eight  people  in 
the  province.  These  benefits  apply  to  those 
currently  receiving  old  age  security;  with- 
out any  further  action  on  their  part  they 
\\ill    receive    their   drug    cards    in    the    mail. 


Many  senior  citizens  I  know  who  are  under 
doctors'  care  have  been  required  to  spend 
a  fair  part  of  their  monthly  income  on 
necessary  prescription  drugs.  They  will  now 
receive  these  prescription  drugs  free  of  cost 
and  will  have  the  money  formerly  spent  on 
drugs  available  for  rent  or  other  necessary 
expenses. 

I  know  the  people  in  Beaches-Woodbine 
riding  are  very  happy  and  appreciate  the 
Progressive  Conservative  government's  con- 
cern for  their  situation,  not  only  in  the  past 
and  the  present  but  what  will  be  done  for 
them  in  the  future. 

This  budget  provides  a  provincial  income 
tax  cut  of  some  $11  million.  This  will  be 
of  benefit  to  some  450,000  low  income  tax- 
payers. This  is  an  extension  of  Ontario  tax 
credit  refunds  for  1975,  which  will  auto- 
matically increase  for  these  450,000  indi- 
viduals. 

In  addition,  they  will  be  eligible  for  full 
health  insurance  premium  assistance  in  1976. 
Time  does  not  permit  details  of  this  pro- 
gramme to  be  given  at  this  time;  however, 
the  budget  document  gives  an  example:  A 
family  head,  with  a  spouse  and  two  children, 
earning  $8,275  in  1975,  will  pay  provincial 
income  tax  of  $191;  this  tax  liability  will 
be  exactly  matched  by  an  Ontario  tax  credit 
of  $191,  resulting  in  no  tax  being  paid  to 
the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  with 
the  cost  of  housing  at  the  present  high 
levels,  many  people  in  this  province  will 
find  it  extremely  diflBcult  to  buy  a  home 
of  their  own  in  the  near  future.  However, 
it  seems  now  that  the  housing  prices  are 
beginning  to  stabilize  and  some  people  who 
have  never  owned  a  home  are  becoming 
interested  in  making  a  first-time  purchase. 
To  help  these  first-time  buyers  and  to 
strengthen  the  construction  industry,  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  a  grant  of  $1,500  avail- 
able over  a  two-year  period  to  people  who 
purchase  a  home  between  now  and  Dec.  31, 
1975.  This  grant  will  cover  both  new  and 
used  homes  and  can  be  used  either  to  reduce 
the  mortgage  payments  or  to  purchase 
furnishings. 

A  number  of  people,  especially  younger 
couples,  have  spoken  to  me  on  this.  They 
are  very  pleased  with  this  part  of  the  budget. 
They  are  now  looking  for  homes  where  up 
to  now  they  had  put  the  matter  off  for  a 
year  or  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  budget  the  govern- 
ment is  taking  another  step  in  the  matter 
of   pollution    control.    The    amount    of    $3.5 
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million  has  been  allotted  to  encourage  in- 
dustrial firms  to  invest  in  pollution  control 
equipment.  The  sales  tax  equivalent  abate- 
ment on  qualifying  equipment  will  continue 
for  an  additional  year.  A  two-year  extension 
of  the  fast  writeoff  on  environmental  pro- 
tection equipment  will  be  implemented  to 
parallel  the  federal  extension.  I  think  this 
is  most  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  especially 
in  urban  areas  where  factories  have  existed 
for  many  years  alongside  homes  and  where 
the  pollution  from  the  factories  has  been  of 
concern  to  the  residents. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago,  when 
you  approached  a  small  town,  and  saw 
smoke  rising  from  a  smokestack,  you  would 
think  of  jobs  and  prosperity.  Now  when  they 
see  that  same  thing  they  think  of  pollution. 
Many  parts  of  the  city  of  Toronto  have 
factories  close  to  where  people  live  because, 
in  those  days,  of  course,  people  liked  to 
Hve  and  work  close  together.  I  am  sure 
that  many  workers  would  prefer  to  live 
close  to  where  they  work.  It  would  cut 
down  on  automobile  trips  in  and  out  of 
the  city.  But  it  is  most  important  that  these 
factories  have  pollution  control  equipment  so 
that  living  close  to  them  will  not  be  a 
burden  or  a  health  problem  to  the  residents. 

The  province  is  trying,  by  these  means, 
to  help  these  people  stay  in  business  where 
they  are  and  provide  jobs  where  they  are 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Our  experience  in 
Toronto  is  that  when  a  factory  closes  down 
and  moves  to  the  suburbs,  many  people  are 
unable  to  follow  because  they  do  not  have 
cars.  They  do  not  have  the  meanis  to  get  out 
to  their  new  jobs.  I  think  we  should  be  doing 
everything  we  can  to  encourage  p>eople  to 
keep  their  employment  opportunities  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
the  work  of  those  factories  compatible  with  a 
residential  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment,  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  another  problem  in  our  area,  the  Ash- 
bridges  Bay  sewage  disposal  plant,  which  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  for  many  years. 
Since  last  November  the  provincial  goverrir 
ment  has  supplied  to  regional  municipalities 
15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  improvement 
to  works  or  water  supplies.  The  provincial 
govenunent  also  made  the  equipment  and 
materials  sales  tax  exempt.  The  federal 
?rovemment,  under  the  National  Hoiising 
Act,  has  made  money  available  for  Metro 
and  regional  municipalities  who  improve 
their  facilities  for  pollution  control.  They 
will  supply  a  loan  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
with  a  forgiveness  rate  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost.   TTiis  means  that  the  federal  gov- 


ernment pays  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  and  also  makes  the  equipment 
federal  sales  tax  exempt.  The  metropolitan 
government  then  receives  an  approximate 
subsidy,  from  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, of  33  per  cent. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  Ashbridges 
Bay  plant,  where  the  total  cost  in  modifica- 
tions for  pollution  control  is  $10.5  million, 
Metro  would  have  an  actual  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $7  million.  I  hope  that,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  federal,  provincial,  Metro 
and  city  of  Toronto  governments,  the  long- 
standing problems  at  the  Ashbridges  Bay 
plant  will  finally  be  solved. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  wouldn't 
count  on  it. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  how 
important  it  is,  especially  in  this  period  of 
inflation,  to  put  restraints  on  government 
spending  at  all  levels.  However,  this  message 
has  not  got  through  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa.  Spend,  spend,  spend  seems 
to  be  their  attitude.  As  new  programmes  are 
brought  into  being,  and  departments  of 
govermnent  continue  to  expand,  the  person- 
nel and  their  pajToUs  expand. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  about  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Wardle:  Huge  amounts  of  money  are 
flowing  into  Ottawa  and  the  federal  go\'em- 
ment  certainly  takes  a  good  slice  of  the  extra 
earnings  made  in  the  recent  large  wage 
settlements. 

Mr.  Turner:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Our  deficit  in  Ontario  is  as 
big  as  theirs.  It  is  $1.5  billion  in  Ontario 
this  year. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  every  time 
there  is  a  settlement,  and  we  talk  of  the 
workers  getting  20,  30  and  40  per  cent, 
think  of  the  large  slice  the  federal  govern- 
ment takes  out  of  those  new  earnings  of  the 
worker  into  the  federal  treasury  in  Ottawa. 

The  people  of  this  province  have  a  govern- 
ment that  is  restricting  its  own  expenditure 
growth  by  enforcing  a  four-part  plan  of 
restraint. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Where?  When?  They  are  not 
building. 

Mr.  Wardle:  1.  Ministries  will  be  required      '- 
to   absorb   vdthin  their   1975-1976  estimates 
all    irv-year    cost    increases    resulting    solely   i 
from  inJBation. 
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2.  All  programmes  are  being  reviewed  to 
eliminate  those  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

3.  Provincial  building  projects  have  been 
postponed,  wherever  feasible,  except  in  the 
highest  priority  areas  of  housing  and 
environment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Where  votes  are  coming  in. 

Mr.  Wardle:  4.  Ministries  have  review- 
ed their  civil  service  complement  to  achieve 
an  overall  reduction  for  the  government  of 
2.5  per  cent.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  growth 
in  the  Ontario  public  service  has  been  sub- 
stantially more  restrained  than  in  the  fed- 
eral public  service. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Oh,  baloney! 
How  many  has  this  government  got  on  the 
payroll? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wardle:  The  spending  intentions  out- 
lined in  the  budget  result  in  an  increase  in 
budgetary  expenditures  for  1975-1976  of  16.8 
per    cent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  chair  is 
having  difficulty  hearing  the  hon.  member 
for   Beaches-Woodbine. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Talk 
louder. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  just  trying  to  correct 
the  errors  he's  making.  I  wouldn't  want  him 
to  make  an  error  for  Hansard. 

Mr.  Wardle:  The  spending  intentions  out- 
lined in  the  budget  result  in  an  increase  in 
budgetary  expenditure  for  1975-1976  of  16.8 
per  cent,  an  overall  increase  in  budgetary 
plus  non-budgetary  expenditures  of  only  12.2 
per  cent,  to  which  revenue-sharing  commit- 
ment the  pro\'ince  will  increase  its  transfer 
payments  to  local  governments  and  agencies 
by  $380  million  for  a  growth  rate  of  16.3 
per  cent. 

Unconditional  grants  under  provincial 
government  programmes  will  be  directed 
mainly  towards  per  capita  grants  for  policing 
costs  and  special  assistance  to  northern  On- 
tario municipalities.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  increased  per  capita  grants  to  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  council  will  more  than  make 
up  for  the  cost  of  operating  two-man  cars 
in  the  evenings  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

This  additional  assistance  to  municipali- 
ties this  year  will  help  to  keep  lower  than 
otherwise  the  municipal  tax  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  other  municipalities  throughout 


Ontario.  I  don't  think  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario,  including  the  city  and  metropolitan 
governments,  realize  or  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  made  by  this 
government  in  controlling  their  tax  rate. 
Without  this  increase  in  grants,  the  tax  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  Metro,  and  throughout  On- 
tario would  be  that  much  higher.  I  wish  to 
make   a   special  point   of— 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Does  the  member  for  High 
Park  buy  that? 

Mr.   Shulman:   He's  right. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  He's  right  on. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —the  great  assistance  we  are 
giving  the  municipalities  to  keep  their  tax 
rate  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That's  true. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Good  thinking. 

Mr.  Wardle:  The  people  of  Ontario  have 
generally  accepted  the  Wintario  lottery,  now 
being  operated  by  the  Ontario  Lottery  Corp. 
In  the  beginning,  some  would-be  purchasers 
were  unable  to  buy  tickets,  but  this  problem 
has  now  been  overcome.  The  expected  $40 
million  to  $50  million  profit  will  be  going 
for  very  useful  purposes,  such  as  culture  and 
recreation. 

I  know  that  the  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation  (Mr.  Welch),  is  receiving  many 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  money  should  be 
spent.  I'm  sure  this  will  be  spent  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  At  least,  I  hope 
it  will  be  spent  in  this  way.  I'm  sure  that 
if  people  could  see  benefits  happening  right 
in  their  own  community  this  would  be  an 
additional  incentive  to  buy  tickets.  Even  if 
they  are  not  a  winner,  I'm  sure  that  they 
would  feel  like  a  winner  when  they  see 
projects  that  they  themselves  could  partake 
in   and  enjoy. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  how  the 
money  should  be  spent,  I'd  like  to  make  one 
suggestion.  Time  does  not  permit  me  making 
more  than  one  suggestion,  as  to  how  we 
should  dispose  at  least  of  some  of  this  money 
from  the  lottery.  While  I'm  not  a  tennis 
player,  I  feel  that  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
sports  in  Canada  right  now  is  the  game  of 
tennis. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Build  a 
new  court  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Anyone  that's  close  to  the 
game  knows  that  the  facilities  in  Metropoli- 
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tan  Toronto  are  just  not  sufficient  for  all  the 
people  who  like  to  play  the  game  of  tennis. 
A  proposal  came  up  recently  from  an  area 
in  my  riding,  from  Kew  Beach  Lawn  Tennis 
Club.  They  have  a  very  fine  club  in  Kew 
Gardens,   a   public  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  A  great  history. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Tennis  is  played  about  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year.  Recently  there 
has  been  a  proposal  that  over  the  tennis 
courts  could  be  erected— I  think  it's  called  a 
plastic  bubble  or  a  plastic  roof- 
Mr.  Shulman:  With  a  picture  of  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  on  it. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —in  order  that  the  tennis 
season  could  be  extended.  The  club  had 
mentioned  this  to  me  and  I  said  I  would 
write  to  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recre- 
ation, which  I've  done,  suggesting  that  this 
could  well  be  a  project  that  could  receive 
consideration. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Make  a  larger  dome  ovet 
the  whole  Kew  Beach. 

Mr.  Wardle:  We  could,  except  it  would  be 
rather  expensive.  I've  made  this  suggestion 
to  the  hon.  minister,  and  I  hope  that  this 
could  come  about.  But  I  just  mention  this  is 
a  community  eff^ort  that  would  commend  it- 
self to  the  people  of  my  area. 

We  also  have  in  Beaches-Woodbine  rid- 
in  $i,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  baseball  and  soft- 
ball  clubs,  such  as  the  Cecil  Morris  Little 
League,  the  Beaches  Major  Fastball  League, 
which  has  been  operating  over  50  years,  and 
an  inter-church  Softball  league. 

We  also  have  hockey  teams  playing  at  the 
Ted  Reeve  Arena  and  we  have  a  fine  organ- 
ization called  the  Beaches  Lacrosse  League. 
It  has  a  splendid  programme  for  boys  and 
girls— and  we  have  girls  playing  lacrosse, 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  put  a  lot  of  eflFort  into  it 
."n:l  they  provide  some  fine  entertainment 
for  the  parents  and  other  people  who  go 
down  to  see  them  play. 

We  have  other  organizations,  such  as  floor 
hockey  teams,  basketball  teams,  track  and 
field  and  badminton  teams. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  groups  and  other 
amateur  groups,  assisted  through  the  profits 
from  the  lottery.  I  think  this  could  happen 
in  every  little  town  and  village  throughout 
Ontario.  The  money  could  be  spent  at  the 
community  level  so  people  could  see  that  the 
profits    from    the    lottery    were    going    into 


things    that    could    be    appreciated    by    the 
local  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  matter  of  cul- 
tural activities,  I  beUeve  that  some  of  the 
profits  could  go  to  setting  up  craft  classes 
for  people  of  all  ages;  to  financial  help  to- 
wards bus  trips  for  .senior  citizens;  and  also 
to  help  school  boards  in  setting  up  cultural 
programmes  in  the  schools.  Many  schools  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  Metro  now  have 
vacant  rooms.  I  think  craft  classes  and  simi- 
lar community  programmes  could  be  set  up 
in  co-operation  with  the  school  boards  and 
the  city  parks  and  recreation  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received— as  I  presume 
all  the  members  have— letters  regarding  pro- 
posals by  participating  churches  advocating 
that  the  provincial  government  should  share 
on  a  doUar-per-dollar  basis  in  order  that  a 
programme  of  aid  and  assistance  may  be 
provided  for  Third  World  countries.  We  in 
Canada  are  certainly  fortimate,  very  fortu- 
nate, when  we  see  the  problems  that  face 
other  people  in  the  world  today.  Our  coimtry 
is  at  peace.  Most  Canadians  are  working  at 
useful  employment.  Most  Canadians  have 
enough  food.  Most  Canadians  have  educa- 
tional opportimities.  Most  Canadians  share 
in  a  .standard  of  living  that  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

I'm  sure  that  our  influence  in  the  world  is 
proportionately  much  greater  than  our  popu- 
lation. We  have  a  great  productive  capacity 
and  a  land  on  which  more  food  could  be 
grown.  We  do  have.  I  believe,  a  mora! 
responsibility  to  provide  help  to  those  people 
in  other  countries  who  are  in  need.  How  are 
those  needs  to  be  met  by  tliose  countries  in 
the  west,  and  also  those  countries  in 
the  east  which  have,  through  geography 
and  natural  resources  and  hard  work,  raised 
their  own  standard  of  living? 

The  United  Nations  has  suggested  that 
a  figure  of  seven  per  cent  of  a  nation's 
production  should  be  devoted  to  foreign  aid 
assistance  of  one  kind  or  another.  I  under- 
stand that  Canada  as  a  country  makes  a 
contribution  of  5.8  per  cent,  and  this  places 
us  sixth  among  the  nations  who  are  providing 
assistance. 

This  proposal  is  to  provide  additional  help 
at  the  provincial  level.  If  such  assistance  is 
to  be  given  properly,  my  suggestion  is  that 
it  be  provided  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs  from 
Ontario  agricultiure,  clothing  from  Ontario 
factories,  and  technical  assistance.  I  think 
most  thoughtful  people  realize  that  technical 
assistance  is   of  great  importance. 
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Many  nations,  crowded  though  they  are, 
still  have  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  land 
available.  Some  spend  more  on  arms  and 
military  equipment  than  they  do  on  the 
production  of  their  own  agriculture.  Agri- 
culture to  feed  their  own  people  often  is 
of  lower  priority  than  arms  and  military 
equipment.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. Agriculture  is  most  important,  I  be- 
lieve, if  hunger  is  to  be  combated  on  a 
world  basis.  The  receiving  nations  should  set 
up  priorities  that  would  ensure  that  the  aid 
given  would  not  be  on  a  short-term  emer- 
gency basis  but  that  continuing  aid  would 
be  provided,  resulting  in  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  poorer  members 
of  that  society— aid  that  would  be  given 
to  the  people  who  require  that  aid  in  the 
receiving  country  and  not  funnelled  off  into 
the  black  market  or  the  hands  of  profiteers. 

Technical  help  and  machinery  for  better 
food  production  in  the  poorer  nations  of 
the  world  would,  I  am  sure,  commend  itself 
to  the  people  of  this  province.  Our  people 
must  be  assured,  however,  that  the  aid 
given  was  not  funnelled  off  to  others  but, 
as  I  say,  to  those  who  require  it. 

I  know  the  problems  we  have  in  Canada 
of  transporting  our  grain  by  railway  through 
the  Prairies  to  the  ports  of  exit  and  then  by 
ship,  often  halfway  or  more  around  the 
world,  and  the  cost  that  this  entails.  These 
shipments  are  held  up  at  times  through 
strikes  and  lack  of  equipment.  If  foreign  aid 
is  considered  a  high  priority,  these  internal 
problems   should  be  solved. 

I  hope  that  the  discussions  between  the 
provincial  government  and  the  people  con- 
cerned with  foreign  aid  will  develop  a  pilot 
project  that  will  involve  the  people  of  this 
province  in  helping  those  countries  of  the 
world  who  s'how  by  their  actions  that  they 
are    prepared   to   help   themselves. 

While  this  is  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  present  budget  in  Ontario,  I  think  the 
implications  of  what  I  am  about  to  say 
relate  directly  to  the  economy  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  am  very  concerned  about  those  who 
are  unemployed  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
This  situation  is  a  result  of  the  slowdown  in 
car  and  truck  manufacturing  and  in  the 
production  of  electrical  appliances  and  many 
other  consumer  goods. 

While  demand  has  fallen  off  in  these  areas, 
I  understand  that  savings  deposits  of  Can- 
adians are  increasing  steadily.  It  would 
appear  that  rather  than  buy  constumer  goods 
that  are  not  urgently  required  or  the  buying 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  people  are  placing  their 
money  in  savings  deposits. 


The  trend  of  business  today  is  also  a 
factor  in  many  men  and  women  losing  their 
jobs.  Many  large  department  and  chain 
stores  are  relying  more  and  more  on  cus- 
tomers serving  themselves,  and  clerks  are 
no  longer  needed.  This  trend,  of  course,  is 
now  becoming  apparent  in  many  service 
industries. 

A  number  of  service  stations,  for  instance, 
have  gone  on  a  self-serve  basis. 

One  man  who  worked  in  a  service  station 
near  my  area  told  me  that  he  and  three  others 
were  laid  off  when  the  service  station  where 
he  had  worked  for  many  years  became  a  self- 
service  station.  Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker:  A 
service  station  becomes  a  self-serve  station 
and  four  men  are  laid  off.  Driving  up  to  a 
service  station  and  having  an  attendant  serve 
gas,  check  the  oil  and  battery  and  clean 
your  windshield  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Personally,  1  am  passing  up  all  the 
self-service  stations. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Is  he? 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  work  force  today 
probably  were  not  working  during  the  De- 
pression years.  About  90  per  cent  would  be 
a  fair  figure- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Seventy-five  per  cent  weren't 
even  born. 

Mr.  Wardle:  In  those  days  anyone  who 
had  a  secure  job  with  a  government  at  any 
level  or  who  was  in  the  teaching  profession, 
was  considered  most  fortunate.  Other  workers 
were  subject  to  layoff  and  a  cut  back  in 
wages— and  in  those  years  there  were  no 
unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  long  ago  does  the  gov- 
ernment House  leader  think  the  Depression 
was?  Or  is  he  still  depressed? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  The  member  for 
Lakeshore  is  not  as  old  as  he  looks. 

Mr.  Wardle:  There  was  also  no  welfare 
system  as  we  know  it  today.  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  would  wish  to  return  to  times  like 
those.  Unemployment  insurance  and  welfare 
have  eased  the  stress  of  unemployment  but 
these  payments  are  made  possible  because 
other  people  are  working,  some  at  secure 
lifetime  jobs  where  they  will  never  be  un- 
employed or  laid  off  and  others  at  uncertain 
jobs  and  having  deducted  from  each  pay 
income  tax,  unemployment  insurance  and  pen- 
sion contributions.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
rather  than   have   people   on  unemployment 
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insurance  for  long  periods  of  time,  they 
should  be  offered  retraining  courses  as  soon 
as  possible,  especially  when  it  appears  their 
skills  are  no  longer  in  demand  or  will  not 
be  in  demand  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  many  young  people  are  un- 
employed, and  this  is  a  great  concern  to  me. 
Many  are  merely  drifting  along  from  one 
job  to  another  or  on  unemployment  insur- 
ance, with  no  real  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  good-paying  job,  A  number  of  them  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  some  only  going  to 
grades  9  and  10,  and  they  have  no  skill  to 
offer  on  the  job  market.  I  think  a  concen- 
trated effort  should  be  made  to  offer  these 
young  people  retraining  programmes.  They 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  particular  skill  that  is  in  demand.  I  be- 
lieve more  intensive  help  should  be  avail- 
able to  these  young  people. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  find  a  number  of  older  people  who  have 
retired  at  the  automatic  age  of  65  because 
of  pension  plans,  company  pohcy,  etc.  These 
people  could  still  offer  many  years  of  valu- 
able service  to  an  employer.  It  seems  that 
many  people  work  steadily  to  the  age  of 
65,  and  then  suddenly  find  themselves  re- 
tired with  no  definite  plan  as  to  their 
futiu-e  activities.  I  heard  of  one  plan  recently 
where  a  person  would  start  to  plan  for  his 
retirement  at  the  age  of  60,  plamiing  to 
retire  at  70.  At  the  age  of  61,  they  would 
work  for  10  months  of  the  year,  taking  an 
extra  month's  holiday.  At  62,  they  worked 
eight  months  of  the  year,  or  whatever, 
finally  getting  down  to  retiring  at  the  age 
of  70,  but  the  retirement  would  be  on  a 
gradual  basis.  During  that  time,  or  when 
they  retired,  they  could  take  up  other  part- 
time  employment  if  they  wished;  they  could 
do  volunteer  work  in  the  community^and 
there  is  always  lots  to  do  on  a  volunteer 
basis  in  the  community— they  could  do  con- 
sultative work,  travel,  or  whatever  they 
wished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  final  remarks,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
situation  that  now,  and  in  the  future,  could 
adversely  affect  the  riding  of  Beaches-Wood- 
bine in  the  east  end  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
From  time  to  time,  suggestions  are  made  that 
the  Island  Airport  in  Toronto  should  become 
more  active  with  intercity  flights  using  STOL 
aircraft.  Rumours  also  keep  appearing  that  the 
new  landfill  area  called  the  eastern  headland 
has  also  been  under  consideration  as  a  new 
airport  location. 

I   think,   Mr.   Speaker,   the   people   of  the 


city  of  Toronto  would  expect  that  the  Island 
Airport  would  continue  the  way  it  is  as  a 
place  for  private  aircraft,  but  not  in  intensive 
use  for  a  city-to-city  type  of  operation;  and 
I  will  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  House  leader  is  shaking 
his  head  sadly. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Several  years  ago,  when  I  was 
an  alderman  in  the  city  of  Toronto  on  Metro 
council,  I  took  a  leading  part  in  protesting 
any  consideration  of  the  eastern  headland  as 
a  site  for  an  airport. 

Members  of  the  House  will  probably  know 
that  in  recent  years  the  eastern  headland 
was  built  out  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of 
Leslie  St.— not  in  my  riding  but  the  next 
riding  of  Riverdale,  but  it  has  an  effect  on 
our  riding.  The  fill  came  from  demolished 
buildings,  sidewalks  and  other  sources. 

The  thought  was  that  this  was  going  to  l>e 
a  recreational  area,  a  public  park  with 
beaches,  a  place  of  quiet  enjoyment.  Can  you 
imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  if  an  airport 
is  built  at  the  end  of  that  headland  out  into 
the  lake;  the  disruption  caused  by  planes 
landing  and  taking  off  over  what  will  be  ad- 
jacent to  that,  a  residential  area?  But  even 
more  important,  think  of  the  traflBc  going  up 
that  narrow  piece  of  land  to  and  from  the 
airport,  and  the  chaos;  there  could  be  no  way 
of  having  a  recreation  area  or  a  public  park 
and  an  airport  in  that  location.  The  recrea- 
tional area  would  be  destroyed;  because  rec- 
reation, parks  and  airports  do  not  provide  the 
best  conditions  for  the  full  and  effective  use 
of  any  of  the  three  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make  that 
point,  it  is  especially  important  to  people  of 
Beaches-Woodbine,  that  on  the  eastern  head- 
land we  do  not  want  an  airport.  I  hope  those 
in  the  provincial  government  who  have  any 
influence  on  the  decision  in  this  matter  will 
bear  these  remarks  in  mind.  I  want  the  peo- 
ple of  Beaches-Woodbine,  the  people  of  the 
area,  to  know  my  feelings. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Treasurer  for  bringing  in  this 
budget,  which  I  know  commends  itself  to  all 
sections  of  the  community.  It  is  a  budget 
designed  to  stimulate  the  economy;  a  budget 
which  will  raise  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
people  and  a  budget  which  will  make  the 
Province  of  Ontario  an  even  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  to  work  and  raise  a  family. 

Thank   you   very   much,   Mr.    Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  has  driven  them 
all  out  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
the  fact  there  are  no  other  members  prepared 
to  participate  in  the  budget  debate,  that  on 
the  advice  of  the  member  for  Rainy  River,  I 
am  prepared  to  adjourn  the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let's  have  a  quorum  call 
first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Before  I  do,  I  must 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  would 
say  that  on  Thursday,  as  I  said  earlier  today, 
we  will  conclude  the  consideration  of  Bill  80, 
item  14  on  today's  order  paper,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  estimates.  I  believe  we  are 
still  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  they  are  finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Finished?  We  will  start 
with  the  Attorney  General.  There  may  of 
necessity  be  a  change  in  the  committee  con- 
sideration of  estimates,  in  which  case,  if  that 
is   so,   I   will   inform   the    House   leaders   to- 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of   the   debate. 

Motion    agreed    to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion   agreed   to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  9:40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege  which  has 
to  do  with  the  appointment,  as  I  understand 
from  tlie  press  the  other  evening  or  as  re- 
ported in  a  speech  of  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis),  of  a  three-person  committee  to  study 
the  expenditures  of  government  at  the  On- 
tario level. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point  of  privi- 
lege with  a  certain  amount  of  sorrow.  My 
point  of  privilege  is  this:  I  feel  that  as  a 
private  member  of  this  Legislature  I  have 
been  downgraded  in  my  parliamentary  respon- 
sibility and  in  my  accountability  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Rainy  River  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  who  elected  me  to  come 
to  this   Legislature  and  represent  them. 

I  have,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  House,  a  collective  responsibility  in 
the  levels  of  expenditures  and  the  programmes 
and  priorities  that  take  place  under  the  On- 
tario government.  I  find  it  most  personally 
insulting  and  offensive  that  the  Premier  would 
downgrade  this  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility to  my  constituents  by  appointing  three 
people  who  are  not  directly  accountable  or 
responsible  to  anyone  in  the  province.  I  say, 
sir,  that  individually  and  collectively  this  is 
our  responsibility  as  elected  members;  this  is 
the  foimdation  of  our  parliamentary  system 
of  responsible  government.  We  are  respon- 
sible for  the  legislation- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  ( High  Park ) :  He  can 
hire  any  advisers  he  wants. 

Mr.  Reid:  —and  the  laws  that  are  passed 
in  this  House.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
you  I  consider  it  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
myself  and  other  members  that  these  appoint- 
ments should  be  made.  I  would  ask,  sir,  that 
you  would  look  into  this  matter  at  your 
leisure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
point  of  privilege.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Premier  or  the  government— I  overheard  a 
comment  a  moment  ago— may  appoint  as 
many  advisers,  or  whatever  these  people 
might    be    hired    for,    as    they    wish. 


Thursday,  May  29,  1975 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development ) :  Mostly  at  the 
insistence  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hear  your  points  and  I  am 
sure  the   record   will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rights  of  the  House  were 
abridged  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  May  I 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  ask  the  members 
of  the  House  to  welcome  two  groups  of 
students  from  the  great  riding  of  Timiska- 
ming. In  the  west  gallery  we  have  52  stu- 
dents from  Sacred  Heart  School  in  Kirkland 
Lake  under  the  able  assistance  of  Mrs.  Carol 
Anne  Conway.  We  have  10  students  in  the 
east  gallery  from  the  New  Liskeard  Public 
School  and  50  in  the  west  gallery  from  the 
New  Liskeard  Public  School  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Sweetman  and  his 
able  assistants.  Please  welcome  them,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
The  hon.  Attorney  General. 

CRIME  CONFERENCE  IN  TORONTO 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days  ago  in 
the  House  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  oppo- 
sition members  the  role  or  position  of  this 
government  with  reference  to  the  UN  Con- 
gress on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Treatment  of  the  Offender  which  is  to  be 
held  here  in  Toronto,  next  September,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  possible  attendance 
of  members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization and  perhaps  certain  other  terror- 
ist groups.  I  responded  on  that  occasion  that 
the  Premier  would,  in  due  course,  undoubt- 
edly be  responding  to  that  inquiry. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Premier  today,  I 
would  like  to  respond  on  his  behalf,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  what  has  transpired  to  date 
with  reference  to  that  particular  question. 
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On  May  9,  1975,  the  Premjer  of  this 
province  wrote,  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau,  a  letter  which  I  intend  to 
read  and  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  it 
reads  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Prime  Minister: 

Re  Fifth  UN  Congress  on  Prevention  of 
Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Offender. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  mem- 
bers of  certain  international  terrorist  orga- 
nizations may  attend  this  conference, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  Toronto  from 
Sept.  1  to  Sept  12. 

It  is  my  obligation  to  provide  for  your 
consideration  the  views  of  my  government 
on  this  matter.  The  govenmient  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  would  consider  it  an 
affront  and  a  provocation  if  members  of 
terrorist  organizations  which  have  openly 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  massacre  of 
innocent  civilians  at  the  1974  Olympic 
games  and  at  several  international  airports 
were  permitted,  under  the  guise  of  "ob- 
servers," to  enter  our  country. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  which  this 
poses  for  our  country  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  Dec.  12,  1973,  and  Nov.  22, 
1974,  which  contrary  to  its  own  charter, 
accorded  observer  status  to  certain  "na- 
tional liberation  movements"  which  are  not, 
I  understand,  recognized  by  Canada  and 
many  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  we  will  not 
know  for  certain  the  intentions  of  the 
groups  in  question  until  the  end  of  May. 
Our  hope  would  be  that  the  groups  in 
question  do  not  plan  to  attend  the  UN 
congress  in  Toronto.  However,  if  they  do 
seek  to  attend,  I  would  appreciate  being 
advised  of  the  measures  which  your 
government  proposes  to  take.  Furthermore, 
I  am  obliged  to  inform  you  that  if  they  are 
permitted  to  attend,  the  government  of 
Ontario  will  be  obliged  to  reconsider  the 
extent,  if  any,  of  its  participation. 
Yours  very  truly, 
William  G.  Davis 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14,  a  letter  emanating 
from  the  office  of  the  PVime  Minister  of 
Canada,  over  the  signature  of  Claude  Des- 
jardins,  correspondence  secretary,  was  sent  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  to  the  Premier  of  this 
province: 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart: 

I  have  just  received  the  May  9  letter 
which    your    Premier    sent    to    the    Prime 


Minister  regarding  the  Fifth  UN  Congress 
on  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  members  of  certain  international 
terrorist  organizations  may  attend  it. 

Kindly  note  for  the  hon.  William  G. 
Davis  that  his  concerns  in  this  regard  are 
immediately  being  brought  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  attention. 

Yours  sincereh . 

I  would  like  to  file  this.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Thank  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer).  It  was 
the  member  for  Downsview  who  did  it. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  MINISTRY 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  young  farmer 
credit  programme  during  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  In 
line  with  this  new  intermediate  credit  pro- 
gramme to  develop  and  assist  our  younc 
farmers  from  the  ages  of  18  to  35  years,  I 
would  like  to  announce  certain  administra- 
tive and  reorganizational  changes  within  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
particularly  relating  to  the  ARDA  branch, 
whereby  all  the  ministry's  credit-related  pro- 
grammes will  now  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  reorganized  branch  to  be  called  tho 
rm-al  development  branch. 

The  newly  reorganized  branch  \vill  ser\c 
as  a  central  administrative  focus  for  the  ex- 
panded rural  development  activities  of  the 
ministry.  It  will  permit  the  ministry  to  have 
all  of  the  credit  and  credit-oriented  pro- 
grammes in  one  branch  at  the  Toronto  head 
office.  Consequendy,  the  new  young  fanner 
credit  programme;  the  industrial  milk  pro- 
duction incentive  programme  presently  under 
the  extension  branch;  the  Ontario  Junior 
Farmer  Establishment  Loan  Corp.  mortgage 
administration  and  the  former  ARDA  branch 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  branch.  Under 
these  special  self-help  programmes  for  On- 
tario farmers,  we  estimate  close  to  $170  mil- 
lion will  have  to  be  managed  and  processed 
by  officials  of  the  rural  development  branch 
iii  1975. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  while  the 
administration  for  the  credit  programmes  will 
be  in  the  new  rural  development  branch,  the 
counselling  and  farm  business  management 
advice  at  the  county  and  district  level  with 
regard  to  the  several  lending  programmes 
will  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
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agricultural  representatives  located  in  each 
county  and  district. 

By  including  ARDA  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  rural  development  branch,  we  see  the 
present  rural  development  activities  being 
broadened  and  enhanced  vmder  the  rural  de- 
velopment branch.  As  a  unit  with  the  new 
structvue,  ARDA  will  continue  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  implementation  of  the  federal- 
provincial  rural  development  agreement.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  members  that  nego- 
tiations have  been  under  way  for  some  time 
now  with  the  hon.  Donald  Jamieson,  the 
federal  administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Regional  Economic  Expansion,  to  extend  the 
present  ARDA  agreement  for  an  additional 
two  years. 

Mr.  Herb  Crown,  the  present  director  of 
the  ARDA  branch,  will  be  the  director  of  the 
newly  reorganized  rural  development  branch 
with  responsibilities  for  administering  the 
ARDA  agreement.  Mr.  Norm  Watson,  the 
present  associate  director  of  the  extension 
branch,  becomes  associate  director  of  the 
newly  reorganized  branch  with  administrative 
responsibilities  for  the  credit  oriented  pro- 
grammes falling  within  the  branch.  Mr.  Lou 
Tompkins  of  the  ARDA  branch  will  assume 
supervision  of  the  farm  enlargment  pro- 
gramme within  the  rural  development  branch. 

TORONTO  JAIL 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report 
to  the  House  on  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  threat  of  an  illegal  strike  at  the  Toronto 
Jail. 

Perhaps  I  may  preface  my  remarks  by  some 
general  comments  about  the  ministry's  expec- 
tations of  correctional  oflBcers  in  today's  cor- 
rectional system,  vdth  particular  reference  to 
correctional  staff  at  the  Toronto  JaU.  In  this 
connection  I  will  quote  from  a  statement  that 
I  made  approximately  six  weeks  ago.  At  that 
time  I  stated: 

Over  the  years,  as  its  methods  and  pro- 
grammes have  become  more  demanding 
and  sophisticated,  the  ministry  has  come  to 
expect  much  more  of  its  staff.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  enough  that  a  correctional 
oflBcer  be  a  humane  custodian.  In  those 
days  he  was  called  a  guard.  Today,  he  is 
called  a  correctional  officer.  This  is  not 
simply  an  exercise  in  semantics.  Staff  in 
our  adult  institutions  are  called  correctional 
ofiBcers  because  we  recognize,  and  expect 
them  to  realize,  that  they  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  correctional  process.  They 
are   the   people   who,   daily,    are   in   close 


personal  contact  with  inmates.  Often,  there- 
fore, they  are  the  people  with  the  best 
opportunities  to  form  helpful  relationships 
with  inmates.  Today,  in  addition  to  his 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  security,  we 
expect  the  correctional  officer  to  be  a 
teacher,  a  counsellor,  a  motivator  and,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  to  be  an  agent  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  have  a  copy 
of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Yes.  In  regard  to  the 
Toronto  Jail,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  institutions  in 
the  province  in  which  to  work.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  the  largest  institution  in  the  pro- 
vincial correctional  system.  The  population 
of  this  jail  has  risen  dramatically  during  the 
past  year.  On  May  23  of  last  year,  1974,  there 
were  585  inmates  in  the  jail.  On  May  16  of 
this  year,  there  were  870  inmates  in  the  same 
facilities.  The  inmate  population  at  the  To- 
ronto Jail  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult,  unpredictable  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous inmates  being  held  in  custody  in  any 
institution  in  Canada. 

In  addition,  a  section  of  the  Toronto  Jail 
is  over  100  years  old.  The  physical  structure 
of  this  outdated  facihty  complicates  the  prob- 
lems of  supervision  and  the  management  of 
the  inmate  population. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  factors  which 
make  working  at  the  Toronto  Jail  extremely 
difficult  for  the  staff.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
sure that  these  circumstances  place  upon 
staff  at  the  jail,  a  royal  commission  has  been 
holding  hearings  for  many  months  into  allega- 
tions that  unnecessary  force  was  used  by  staff 
at  this  jail  in  dealing  with  inmates.  These 
allegations  are  being  dealt  with  thoroughly 
and  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  by  His 
Honour  Judge  Barry  Shapiro.  However,  as 
can  be  readily  understood,  the  officers  at 
the  Toronto  Jail  find  themselves  under  a 
cloud  which  will  not  be  lifted  until  the  find- 
ings of  those  hearings  are  published.  The 
daily  reporting  in  the  news  media  of  articles 
which  use  the  names  of  various  correctional 
officers  adds  an  additional  measure  of  anxiety 
and  concern  to  the  daily  lives  of  correctional 
staff  at  the  jail. 

This  ministry,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  aware  of 
these  many  pressures  and  of  others  placed 
on  correctional  officers  at  the  Toronto  Jail 
by  the  demands  of  their  jobs  in  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  this  institution.  We  are  as 
anxious  as  the  correctional  staff  themselves 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  reducing  tensions 
and  problems  related  to  their  work.  In  the 
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case  of  the  hearings  of  the  royal  commission 
we,  of  course,  must  await  the  findings  of  the 
Commission. 

However,  we  have  moved  on  a  number  of 
other  fronts  to  alleviate  the  overcrowding 
and,  in  the  long  term,  to  ensure  that  we 
can  vacate  the  old  section  of  the  jail  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  will  not  go  into  great 
detail  about  these  plans  but  I  will  outline 
some  of  them. 

Two  new  detention  centres,  each  with  a 
bed  capacity  of  200,  are  under  construction 
and  the  work  is  10  per  cent  completed. 
Located  in  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke,  these 
two  facilities  will  replace  the  old  section  of 
the  Toronto  Jail.  The  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  forecasts  that  they  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June,  1977,  at  a  capital  cost  of 
$29  million. 

The  ministry  will  begin  use  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  House  of  Concord  facility  very 
shortly.  Located  at  the  northern  fringe  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  this  facility  will  accom- 
modate approximately  96  carefully  selected 
offenders  who  would  otherwise  be  housed  at 
the  Toronto  Jail  serving  short  sentences 
and/or  involved  in  pre-release  and  inter- 
mittent sentence  programmes.  The  target  date 
for  the  use  of  this  facility  to  provide  some 
relief  at  the  Jail  is  June  15. 

The  ministry  is  also  involved  in  helping 
to  plan  the  creation  of  a  forensic  court  clinic 
in  Toronto,  which  clinic  would  divert  ap- 
proximately 500  to  600  of  those  persons  who 
are  remanded  to  the  Toronto  Jail  annually 
for  mental  examinations. 

..A  second  forestry  camp  near  Barrie  has 
been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
jail  to  accommodate  40  inmates  who  can 
function  in  a  minimum  security  setting.  The 
other  forestry  camp  also  accommodates  40 
persons. 

The  ministry  is  currently  examining  the 
use  of  other  facilities  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded conditions  at  the  jail.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  at  this  time  to  specify  the  details  of 
those  plans.  However,  we  are  hopeful  that 
these  alternative  facilities  will  permit  the 
removal  from  the  Toronto  Jail  of  approxi- 
mately 220  inmates,  including  the  approxi- 
mately 120  persons  who  report  to  the  jail  on 
intermittent  sentences  each  weekend.  This 
space  would  be  in  addition  to  the  accom- 
modation of  96  persons  at  the  House  of 
Concord,  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  turn  to  the 
■matter  of  the  threatened  wildcat  strike.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  the  work  of  the  correc- 
tional officer  requires  a  combination  of  skills 


and  ability  which  not  everyone  possesses.  We 
are  constantly  striving  to  obtain  the  most 
qualified  and  most  suitable  people  who  are 
sensitive  to  the  rehabilitation  process.  As  I 
stated  in  response  to  the  questions  in  the 
Legislature  on  May  27,  we  have  recently 
found  it  necessary  to  release  two  correctional 
officers  from  employment  at  the  Toronto 
Jail  for  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  position  during  their  probationary 
periods.  You  will  appreciate  that  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  that  probationary  status 
is  a  testing  period  during  which  the  em- 
ployer has  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
suitability  of  the  probationer  for  continued 
employment  or  advancement  to  permanent 
status. 

As  a  public  ser\'ice  employer,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  only  the  most 
suitable  staff  are  granted  permanent  status. 
Standards  for  correctional  officers  relate  not 
only  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work, 
but  other  factors  such  as  character  and  gen- 
eral suitability.  Strategic  posts  in  the  correc- 
tional facility  must  be  manned  continuously 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
public.  Quite  apart  from  the  apparent  finan- 
cial burdens  an  absent  employee  places  on 
the  public  purse,  the  fact  that  his  post  must 
be  manned  places  additional  demands  upon 
his  fellow  officers  who  are  required  to  work 
extended  hours.  The  standards  for  correc- 
tional workers  are  continually  being  re- 
evaluated because  of  the  growing  com- 
plexities in  the  correctional  process.  The 
two  officers  who  we^  released  by  the 
ministry  were  clearly  unsuited  for  work  in 
the  correctional  environment,  as  they  failed 
to  meet  our  standards. 

As  you  are  aware,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  probationary  employee  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  appeal  a  de- 
cision to  release  him.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ministry,  at  the  request  of  the 
GSAO,  agreed  to  meet  with  the  union 
representatives  and  review  the  circumstances 
of  the  release  of  these  two  staff  members. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  May  23, 
and  both  cases  were  discussed  extensively 
with  the  union  representatives.  At  that  time 
the  union  representatives  appeared  satisfied 
with  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  re- 
lease of  one  of  the  officers;  however,  the 
imion  expressed  the  view  that  the  other 
officer  was  not  fully  apprised  of  the  reasons 
for  his  release.  As  a  result,  a  further  meeting 
was  arranged  by  the  ministry  on  Monday, 
May  26,  attended  by  senior  ministry  officials, 
the  employee,  and  union  representatives. 
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During  this  two-hour  meeting  the  ministry 
explained  in  detail  the  reasons  for  its  de- 
cisions and  the  employee  and  his  represen- 
tatives had  every  opportunity  to  present  their 
position  in  this  matter  and  did,  in  fact,  do  so. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ministry 
has  gone  to  considerable  lengths  over  and 
above  v^'hat  would  be  normal  practice  whether 
in  the  public  or  private  sector  on  release 
of  probationary  employees.  In  my  view,  the 
ministry  has  been  more  than  reasonable  in 
this  matter.  I  understand,  however,  that 
despite  our  detailed  explanations  the  CSAO 
has  approached  His  Honour  Judge  B.  Shapiro 
to  review  these  matters. 

The  ministry  is,  of  course,  pleased  to  co- 
operate with  Judge  Shapiro  should  aspects  of 
these  matters  fall  within  his  terms  of 
reference. 


LAURENTIAN  HOSPITAL  MANAGEMENT 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  inform  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  that  I  have  agreed  to  respond 
to  the  request  from  the  regional  council  of 
Sudbury  for  an  inquiry  into  certain  financial 
and  administrative  problems  allegedly  occur- 
ring at  the  Laurentian  Hospital  in  the  city 
of  Sudbury. 

This  inquiry  was  unanimously  asked  for 
Ijy  the  regional  council  some  weeks  ago 
following  the  hearing  of  the  reports  from  its 
delegate  on  the  Laurentian  Hospital  board. 

Terms  of  reference  for  the  inquiry  and  the 
person  who  will  conduct  the  inquiry  will  be 
decided  upon  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
inquiry  will  be  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  In- 
stitutions Inquiries  Act. 


HYDRO  BLOCK 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  regarding  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Hydro  block. 

The  land  for  this  project  was  originally 
assembled  by  Ontario  Hydro  for  a  trans- 
former and  switching  station  at  a  price  of 
nearly  $2.5  million.  My  colleague,  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development, 
as  early  as  May,  1970,  opposed  this  use  of 
the  site  and  later  succeeded  in  having  the 
property  transferred  to  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  for  the  purpose  of  housing  develop- 
ment. Hydro  sold  the  land  to  OHC  for  about 
$500,000  less  than  the  asking  price. 


My  colleague  recommended  residents  of 
the  area  form  the  Hydro  block  working 
committee.  He  also  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  the  technical  steering  committee, 
which  included  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  repre- 
sentatives, and  requested  them  to  come  up 
with  a  proposal  for  the  site. 

The  constraints  placed  on  the  project  by 
low  density  plus  the  costs  of  inner  core  land, 
proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  matter  we  had 
to  deal  with. 

In  December,  1972,  the  Hydro  block  work- 
ing committee  adopted  a  policy  statement 
which  read,  "This  housing  shall  be  available 
for  sale  to  owner-occupants  and  for  rent  to 
both  families  and  roomers."  Currently,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  have  requested  that  the  block 
be  developed  as  a  100  per  cent  public  hous- 
ing project. 

Public  participation  can  be  most  time- 
consuming.  That  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Hydro  block. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That  is 
not  true.  It  has  been  the  government's 
response  which  has  caused  the  delay  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  doesn't  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  listen;  he  might 
learn  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  were  exploring  the  financial  alter- 
natives, my  officials  have  been  proceeding 
through  the  various  city  committees  with 
applications  for  zoning  and  other  approvals. 

I  have  now  received  recommendations 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  and  have  consulted  with  my  cab- 
inet colleagues.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  ministry 
will  be  presenting  a  proposal  to  the  city  of 
Toronto  that  we  feel  will  result  in  the  de- 
velopment—as soon  as  possible— of  the  Hydro 
block  in  a  way  which  will  provide  viable,  at- 
tractive and  affordable  housing  for  people 
of  an  integrated  mix  of  income  levels. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No.  The  minister  has  sold 
them  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Basically,  the  proposal  is 
as  follows:  The  province  is  prepared  to  lease 
the  land  on  a  long-term  basis  to  the  city  of 
Toronto  through  its  non-profit  housing  corpor- 
ation. The  land  rent  paid  by  the  city  would 
be  low  enough  to  permit  affordable  rents  to 
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persons  or  families  in  the  various  housing 
units  with  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments absorbing  part  of  the  land  rental  costs. 

This  new  approach  was  made  possible 
through  an  agreement  which  I  signed  May 
1,  1975  with  the  hon.  Barney  Danson,  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Urban  AflFairs.  It  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  Ottawa  with  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp. 

The  property  would  then  be  developed 
along  the  lines  previously  worked  out  be- 
tween the  province  and  the  community- 
oriented  Hydro  block  working  committee  and 
the  technical  steering  committee,  which  was 
comprised  of  representatives  from  the  city 
of  Toronto,  OHC,  CMHC  and  members  of 
the  working  committee. 

The  committees  agreed  that  21  of  the  ex- 
isting houses  would  be  rehabilitated  to  pro- 
vide 39  dwelling  units  and  the  remainder  of 
the  land  would  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  114  apartments  in  a  low-rise  building. 
This  development  would  be  assisted  through 
my  ministry's  community-sponsored  housing 
programme  by  means  of  a  subsidized  rent  on 
the  land.  As  well,  the  federal  government's 
non-profit  programme  will  provide  a  10  per 
cent  grant  of  the  appraised  cost  of  the 
project. 

As  I  said  previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
project  would'  provide  accommodation  for  a 
mix  of  income  groups  in  accordance  with 
policies  concerning  this  type  of  integration  set 
out  by  my  ministry  and  the  city  of  Toronto. 
To  do  this,  some  of  the  dwellings  would  be 
rented  to  families  at  the  moderate  income 
level  at  what  we  term  full-recovery  rents, 
which  would  result  in  no  operating  losses  or 
subsidies.  The  rest  would  be  rented  to  those 
of  low  incomes  at  rents  they  can  afford,  that 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  rents  geared  to  their  par- 
ticular incomes.  These  would  be  rented 
through  our  rent  supplement  programme, 
with  the  subsidies  shared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner: 50  per  cent  by  the  federal  government, 
42.5  per  cent  by  the  province  and  7.5  per 
cent  by  the  municipality.  The  proportion  of 
units  to  be  rented  under  the  two  plans,  full- 
recovery  rent  and  rent  supplement,  would  be 
established  jointly  by  my  ministry,  the  city 
and  CMHC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  will  per- 
mit us— and  by  that  I  mean  the  city,  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  province— to  create 
a  very  worthwhile  and  socially  integrated 
residential  community  in  this  older  core  area 
of  Toronto. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIMITATION  PERIOD 
FOR  LEGAL  ACTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  later  to- 
day I  will  be  introducing  the  Highway 
TraflBc  Amendment  Act,  1975;  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act,  1975;  and  the  Trustee  Amend- 
ment Act,  1975. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Now  the 
minister   is   beginning   to   move. 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  These  three  amend- 
ments concern  the  extension  of  the  limitation 
period  within  which  an  action  can  be  com- 
menced. The  amendments  increase  the  pres- 
ent limitation  period  in  each  Act  from  a 
present  length  of  one  year  to  a  new  period 
of  two  years.  Since  these  matters  are  essen- 
tially related  to  civil  liability  and  civil  pro- 
cedure, the  hon.  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  (Mr.  Rhodes)  has  asked 
me  to  introduce  the  amendment  to  the  High- 
way Traffic  Act,  which  Act  normally  falls 
within  the  administration  of  his  ministry. 

At  present  under  section  146  of  the  High- 
way Traffic  Act  no  one  can  be  sued  for  re- 
covery of  damages  occasioned  by  a  motor 
vehicle  after  the  expiration  of  12  months 
from  the  time  when  the  damages  were  sus- 
tained. Persons  injured  in  automobile  acci- 
dents, unaware  of  this  short  limitation  period, 
may  fail  to  initiate  legal  proceedings  in  time, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  precluded'  from 
receiving  compensation  for  their  injuries. 

The  amendment  to  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act  will  allow  a  person  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  recover  from  his  injury  to  assess  the  ex- 
tent of  his  damages,  to  instruct  his  counsel 
and  to  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement  out  of 
court. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  about  the  rest  of  the 
limitations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  spectre  of  an  in- 
jured person  issuing  a  writ  from  his  hospital 
bed  will  at  last  disappear.  Where  the  injured 
person  dies  as  a  result  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, for  the  purposes  of  bringing  an  action 
for  the  wrongful  death  of  the  deceased- 
Mr.  BuUbrook:  Has  the  minister  ever  seen 
them  issue  a  writ  from  a  hospital  bed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —the  amendments  to  the 
Fatal  Accidents  Act  and  to  the  Trustee  Act 
assure  that  the  near  relatives  or  the  executor 
or  administrator  of  the  deceased  will  benefit 
from  the  same  extended  limitation  period  for 
bringing  an  action  that  would  have  been 
available  to  the  deceased  had  he  lived.  Also, 
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the  amendment  to  the  Trustee  Act  will  like- 
wise establish  two  years  as  the  period  within 
which  a  person  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  executor  or  administrator  for  a  wrong 
committed  by  the  deceased. 

These  amendments  effectively  implement 
the  recommendations  with  respect  to  these 
statutes  made  by  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission  in  its  report  on  the  limitation  of 
actions.  The  hardship  and  pain  and  suffering 
which  befall  the  automobile  accident  victim 
and  his  family  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
These  amendments  represent  a  positive  step 
towards  diminishing  such  results. 

While  I  hope  in  the  fall  to  be  able  to  in- 
troduce for  first  reading  and  comment  a  new 
Limitations  Act  embodying  many  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission  report  on  limitations 
of  actions,  I  believe  that  these  amendments 
are  significant  enough  that  they  should  not 
await  the  adoption  of  the  general  principles 
contained  in  that  report. 


MECHANICS'  LIEN  ON 
CROWN  CONTRACTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  other  statement.  Again,  later  on  today  in 
the  appropriate  time,  my  colleague,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
and  I  will  be  introducing  for  first  reading 
three  bills  dealing  with  the  subject  of  me- 
chanics' liens  on  Crown  property,  namely, 
the  Mechanics'  Lien  Amendment  Act,  the 
Public  Works  Creditors  Payment  Repeal  Act 
and  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications Creditors  Payment  Act.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  bind  the  Crown 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act 
and  to  have  that  Act  apply  to  all  Crown  con- 
tracts for  public  works,  except  for  road  build- 
ing contracts  entered  into  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and   Communications. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Proceedings 
Against  the  Crown  Act,  1962-1963,  each  claim 
against  the  Crown  required  a  petition  of 
right,  subject  to  the  grant  of  a  fiat  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  as  a  result  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sovereign  immunity.  The  enactment 
of  that  legislation  allowed  an  action  to  be 
brought  against  the  Crown  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  against  individuals  and  corporations. 

At  the  same  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Works  Creditors  Payment  Act,  1962- 
1963,  was  enacted.  It  was  an  attempt  to  en- 
sure the  payment  of  all  those  who  contribute 
labour  and  materials  to  public  works  carried 
on  by   the   Crown.    That  Act  was  based  on 


the  terms  incorporated  into  the  roadbuilding 
contracts  of  the  then  Department  of  Trans- 
port. Under  that  Act,  discretion  for  achieving 
payment  of  creditors  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors on  public  works  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown. 

The  total  discretionary  aspect  of  the  Public 
Works  Creditors  Payment  Act  has  created 
difficulties  for  all  Crown  agencies  other  thaa 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations. These  agencies  have  conscientiously 
attempted  to  provide  for  fairness  and  equality 
in  dealing  with  contractors  and  claimants,  but 
have  been  forced  to  do  so  without  adequate 
statutory  provisions.  Contractors  may  be 
liable  under  this  Act  without  fault,  and  pay- 
ment out  of  amounts  held  back  for  the  pro- 
tection of  creditors  has  sometimes  been  un- 
duly delayed  by  the  absence  of  a  procedure 
for  adjudicating  claims. 

Of  equal  importance,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
allegations  that  normal  market  checks  on  the 
advancement  of  credit  do  not  operate  on 
public  works  contracts,  since  creditors  are 
guaranteed  payment  at  the  expense  of  the 
prime  contractors.  Ultimately,  the  absence  of 
effective  market  controls  could,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of 
public  works  as  compared  to  similar  works  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  intended 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  construction  industry 
has  proven  detrimental;  except,  we  are  in- 
formed, with  regard  to  roadbuilding  contracts. 

After  much  thought,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Crown  should  bind  itself  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  governs  building  contracts  in  the 
private  sector,  that  is  the  Mechanics'  Lien 
Act.  The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
reinforce  the  principle  that  when  tbe  Crown 
goes  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  for 
goods  and  services,  it  should  disturb  the 
workings  of  that  sector  as  little  as  possible. 

The  Proceedings  Against  the  Crown  Act 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  so  far  as  is 
reasonably  possible,  the  Crown  should  be 
bound  by  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  extend  the  operation  of  that 
principle. 

With  the  exception  of  registration  against 
and  sale  of  Crown  lands,  the  provisions  of 
the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  will  apply  to  all 
Crown  building  contracts,  other  than  road- 
building contracts  entered  into  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Transportation  and  Communications. 
Notice  to  the  Crown  will  function  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  registration  against  the  land.  As 
the  Crown  will  always  live  up  to  its  financial 
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obligations,  registration  against  the  land  is, 
of  course,  unnecessary. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  other 
province  or  state  has  taken  this  approach  to 
mechanics'  lien  legislation  as  most  have  held 
steadfastly  to  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
immunity. 

The  formula  of  substituting  a  charge  on 
the  holdback  in  lieu  of  a  Uen  against  the  land 
has  proven  effective  under  tlie  present  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  pertaining  to  municipally- 
owned  public  streets  and  highways.  These 
amendments  to  that  formula  are  designed  to 
extend  its  applicability  to  public  works  and 
to  clear  up  any  uncertainties  that  may  exist 
as  to  its  application.  The  same  provisions 
apply  to  claims  against  municipally-owned 
streets  and  highways. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Me- 
chanics' Lien  Act  will  not  apply  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Transportation  and  Communications 
roadbuilding  contracts.  That  ministry,  its  gen- 
eral contractors  and  the  suppliers  of  labour 
and  materials  to  its  contracts,  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be 
bound  by  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the 
Public  Works  Creditors  Payment  Act.  There- 
fore, the  relevant  provisions  of  that  Act  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  new  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  Creditors 
Payment  Act. 

Thank  you. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may,  before  the  questions:  On  behalf  of  the 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier)  I  have  the 
honour  of  introducing  to  the  Legislature  30 
students  and  three  adult  chaperones,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Hamilton  from  the 
Red  Lake  Public  School.  I  would  ask  the 
members  to  join  with  me  in  welcoming  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  ( Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  First  I  should 
say  that  I'm  sure  all  of  us  associate  ourselves 
and  support  the  comment  and  statement  made 
by  the  Premier  from  his  office  yesterday  after 
visiting  the  scene  of  the  shocking  tragedy  in 
his  own  constituency  in  the  city  of  Brampton. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  ascertain 
if  he  could  enlighten  all  of  us  as  to  what  he 
feels  might  be  done  with  regard  to  gun  laws, 
in  conjunction  with  the  government  of  Can- 


ada, so  that  at  least  we  would  take  whatever 
steps  are  possible  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  kind  of  controls  that  may  have  at  least 
some  effect,  large  or  small,  in  situations  that 
may  occur  in  this  way  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  comments  of  the  federal 
Solicitor  General  wherein  he  stated  in  the 
House  in  Ottawa  yesterday,  I  believe,  that 
he  would  immediately  instruct  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  to  embark  on  an 
investigation  surrounding  this  bizarre  tragedy 
which   occurred  in   Brampton   yesterday. 

I  further  understand  that  a  meeting  on 
this  very  item,  which  has  not  arisen  out  of 
that  tragedy  yesterday  but  had  been  arranged 
some  months  ago,  will  be  held,  I  believe,  in 
Ottawa  on  Monday  next,  involving  participa- 
tion by  the  provinces  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  two  weapons  used  yesterday,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  that  I  received,  were 
lawfully  purchased  and  owned  by  the  father 
of  the  young  man  who  brought  this  tragedy 
about.  All  laws  were  complied  with  in  that 
regard. 

One  must  remember  that  handguns  and 
automatic  weapons  today  are  the  subject  of 
registration  through  federal  legislation.  Each 
province  has  registrars  and  assistant  regis- 
trars who,  on  behalf  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  in  fact  the  commissioner  of  the 
RCMP,  carry  out  the  registration  of  hand- 
guns and  automatic  weapons. 

At  this  point,  I  am  keeping  my  mind 
open  to  see  what  suggestions  the  federal 
Solicitor  General  puts  forward  on  Monday 
next  during  this  particular  meeting.  Then 
seized  of  that  knowledge,  I  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  certain  recommendations 
to  my  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  I'm 
sure  the  minister  recalls  the  discussion  held 
in  the  debate  on  his  estimates  which  included, 
I  believe,  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South  (Mr.  Haggerty),  who  expressed  the 
view  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
register,  or  even  further,  to  control  long  arms 
—rifles  and  shotguns.  Is  there  a  professional 
paper  or  a  review  available  of  this  possi- 
bility and  the  cost  of  the  registration  of 
long  arms?  Is  there  an  opinion  within  the 
OPP  or  the  ministry  that  would  mean  that 
when  we  from  Ontario  send  representatives 
to  that  meeting  held  by  the  federal  authorities, 
they  would  be  able  to  put  something  for- 
ward other  than  just  our  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  any  reasonable  idea? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
when  one  talks  about  tightening  the  gun 
laws  one  is  really  not  talking  about  register- 
ing. I  think  we  are  really  talking  of  making 
fireanns— albeit  handguns,  rifles  and/or  shot- 
guns—less available  when  one  makes  that 
observation. 

The  registration  concept,  with  the  greatest 
of  respect,  just  does  not  preclude  the  wrong- 
ful use  of  a  weapon.  It's  the  situation  of  these 
things  being  available  to  those  who  would 
use  them  in  an  improper  fashion  that  really 
gives  rise  to  the  whole  problem.  In  my 
opinion,  to  bring  in  an  up-to-date  system 
of  re-registration  or  new  registration  does 
nothing  more  than  accumulate  paper.  It  just 
doesn't  preclude  the  wrongful  use  of  any 
type  of  weapon.  We  have  to  remember  that. 

This  is  a  very  emotional  time  right  now, 
and  rightly  so,  in  view  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  was  so  close  to  us  yesterday,  but  I 
think  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  concept  that 
it  is  the  accessibility  of  weapons  and  not 
the  registration  of  same  that  is  the  issue.  If 
you  make  it  compulsory  that  all  who  own 
fireanns,  regardless  of  their  size,  must  register 
them,  those  unlawful  elements  in  society  who 
probably  are  in  possession  of  stolen  weapons 
or  unregistered  weapons,  will  not  come  for- 
ward at  the  proper  time. 

That's  the  concern  I  expressed  here  in 
my  estimates  a  week  ago  and  I've  expressed 
it  on  other  occasions— that  the  registration  of 
same  is  not  the  answer.  I  think  that  when 
our  people  meet  with  the  other  authorities  on 
Monday  next,  they  will  have  discussions 
along  these  lines  to  see  if  there  is  any  way 
in  which  the  accessibility  of  firearms  can 
be  more  restricted  for  those  who  would 
use  them  for  wrongful  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  like  the  Attorney  General 
in  that  I  don't  know  how  these  things  speak 
to  the  grief  and  the  horror  of  it  all.  But 
I  wonder,  sir,  whether  the  Attorney  General's 
ministry  has  not  fashioned  some  kind  of  posi- 
tion itself,  other  than  the  expression  of  the 
problem  or  the  expression  of  the  concern, 
which  would  make  a  proposal  around  avail- 
ability or  accessibility,  since  all  are  now 
agreed  that's  one  of  the  primary  problems 
though  by  no  means  the  solution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
period  of  perhaps  two  years  in  the  justice 
policy  field,  at  various  times— certainly  not 
constantly,  but  on  various  occasions,  perhaps 
numbering  five  or  six  over  the  past  24  months 


to  my  recollection— we  have  discussed  this 
very  problem.  It  is  not  a  one  faceted  problem 
because  there  are  many  areas  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

People  are  able  to  obtain  fireanns  for 
various  purposes.  Talking  about  those  law- 
fully obtained,  I  direct  the  members  attention 
to  the  fact  that  certain  firearms,  usually  rifles, 
are  available  to  the  public  and  bear  no  serial 
number.  This  is  one  facet. 

There  is  the  accessibility  of  firearms  to 
those  who  walk  in  off  the  street  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  appear  to  be  reasonable. 
Their  deportment  is  certainly  one  consistent 
with  normal  activity;  they  are  ovot  the  age  of 
18  years  and  would  lead  the  seller  of  that 
tjipe  of  fireanns  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
person  is  perfectly  rational. 

We  have  explored  possibilities  as  to  whether 
one  should  require  a  medical  certificate  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  purchase  a  firearm.  W© 
have  explored  the  possibility  of  making  it 
compulsory  that  all  firearms  of  every  calibre 
and  size  be  the  subject  of  a  registration  pro- 
gramme which  brings  us  right  around  to  the 
situation  I  have  discussed  with  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

We  have  expressed  oxur  concerns,  mostly 
informally,  with  various  policing  authorities 
and  they,  too,  have  shared  their  concern.  We 
are  not  blind.  No  one  in  this  House  is  blind 
to  the  statistics  indicating  the  use  of  firearms 
of  one  form  or  another  in  the  carrying  out  of 
crimes  of  violence  and  robberies,  particularly 
in  the  Metropolitan  areas. 

I  would  like  to  think  the  answer  was  a 
simple  one.  I  must  say  that  my  observation 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  present  registration 
system  simply  is  not  working  and  I  don't  in- 
tend, this  as  any  criticism  or  any  other  level 
of  government.  It  simply  doesn't  work  in 
terms  of  effectively  curbing  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

For  some  years  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, through  conservation  authorities  and 
gun  clubs,  has  encouraged  the  proper  hanr 
dling  of  rifles,  usually,  and  teaching  the 
young  how  to  use  them  for  target  practice 
and  for  small  game  hunting.  That  is  in  terms 
of  the  hunters  safety  as  opposed  to  the 
wrongful  use  in  a  maimer  which  we  saw 
demonstrated  yesterday. 

I  would  say  to  the  members  of  this  House 
I  would  welcome— and  I'm  sure  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues— any  observations  which  any 
member  of  this  House  or  the  public  might 
make  in  this  very  terrible  area,  as  long  as  it's 
effective.  There  is  no  sense  in  running  off  say- 
ing we  need  a  tighter  gun  control  programme 
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unless  we  really  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first  ask  the  minister 
if  he  has  looked  into  the  situation  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  concerning  gun  regis- 
tration? There,  a  gun  control,  the  Bartley  Fox 
law  prohibits  any  person  from  carrying  a 
gun  away  from  his  or  her  place  of  business, 
and  that  includes  the  car,  without  prop^ 
authorization.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
person  violating  this  law  is  liable  to  a  man- 
datory jail  sentence  of  one  year,  up  to  five 
years,  and  no  plea  bargaining  is  permitted? 
Is  he  also  aware  that  a  judge  cannot  suspend 
the  sentence  or  substitute  probation?  Massa- 
chusetts apparently  has  taken  a  forward  step. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  his 
ministry  look  into  what  it  has  done  and  see  if 
it  would  not  be  applicable  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  some  of  the  particulars  given  to  me 
just  now  by  the  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville,  insofar  as  being  unable  to  suspend  sen- 
tence where  this  sort  of  thing  is  concerned. 
I  am  aware  that  many  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States  have  and  are  attempting  to 
efi^ectively  curb  the  unlawful  use  of  firearms. 

May  I  point  out  it  is  wrongful  now  in  law 
to  transport  a  small  arm,  a  handgun,  without 
a  proper  permit.  It  is  wrong  to  transport  a 
rifle  or  a  shotgun  which  is  loaded  in  a  vehicle 
at  any  time  under  our  existing  legislation. 
What  I  would  be  interested  in  finding  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  what,  if  any,  value  this  type 
of  legislation  has  provided  in  Massachusetts; 
whether  it  has  effectively  curbed  or  substan- 
tially reduced  the  wrongful  use  of  weapons 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  has  only  been  in  being 
for  about  eight  months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


HYDRO  BLOCK 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing,  further 
to  his  statement  on  the  development  of  the 
Hydro  block.  Surely  his  statement  today  indi- 
cates that  the  aims  of  the  government  pro- 
posal is  not  parallel  to  or  in  support  of  the 
concepts  put  forward  by  the  Hydro  block 
working  committee,  which  I'm  sure  the  minis- 
ter knows  has  been  deeply  involved  in  this 


for  many  months.  Surely  the  minister  cannot 
assure  us  that  his  proposals  are  acceptable  to 
that  group  as  he  has  expressed  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  proposal  I  am  suggesting  is  accept- 
able to  the  Hydro  block  working  committee. 
They  have  been  fully  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussions up  to  date  and  will  be  in  the  future. 
The  greatest  majority  of  the  housing  accom- 
modation is  going  to  be  for  low-income 
families;  and  this  is  what  they  wanted,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  if  I  may: 
Does  the  concept  envisage  taking  down  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  there?  It  certainly 
soxmded  that  way  from  the  statement  that 
was  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It  was  stated  very  clearly 
that  we  are  going  to  renovate  certain  homes 
as  well  as  construct  new  homes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  much  is  going  to  be 
cleared  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  can't  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber the  actual  acreage,  but  I  can  tell  him 
that  the  number  of  units  will  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  balance  of  the  land.  That  is 
my  understanding.  But  this  has  to  be  worked 
out;  I  am  putting  forward  a  proposal  which 
so  far  has  met  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
city;  the  federal  government,  through  CHMC; 
and  the  working  committee.  There  may  be 
some  changes  to  that  proposal.  I  don't  want 
to  have  anyone  suggest  today  that  this  is  cast 
in  stone;  it  isn't.  It's  a  matter  of  discussion 
from  now  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementaries.  The  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  first. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  present  federal  policy 
is  that  no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  units  in 
a  non-profit  housing  project  may  be  eligible 
for  rent  supplement.  The  minister,  however, 
is  saying  that  a  majority  of  the  units  will  be 
eligible  for  rent  supplement  in  the  Hydro 
block.  Could  he  clarify  this  and  say  approxi- 
mately what  proportion  will  be  rent  supple- 
ment housing,  since  the  working  committee 
had  requested  100  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agree- 
ment I  signed  with  Mr.  Danson  was  that  the 
overall  programme  was  to  have  a  minimum  of 
25  per  cent  as  rent  supplement,  but  each 
particular  project  could  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  so  that  we  might  go  up  to  50  per  cent 
if  necessary. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  a  further  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  get  in  again. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  at  the  way  in  which  this 
statement  has  been  made.  Would  the  minister 
clarify  for  me  why  he  has  taken  the  one 
statement  out  of  the  14  points  of  December, 
1972,  to  incorporate  in  his  report?  The 
statement  simply  says,  "This  housing  shall 
be  available  for  sale  to  owner-occupants  and 
for  rent  to  both  families  and  roomers."  Why 
is  there  not  incorporated  in  this  statement  that 
section,  4,  which  indicates  very  clearly  that 
what  is  recognized  by  the  working  com- 
mittee is  that  this  full  project  shall  be  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  for  people  of  low  and 
moderate  incomes?  Why  would  this  be  the 
point  picked  out  when  CMHC  refused  to 
support  that  particular  point  out  of  the  14 
earlier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
what  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  regardless 
of  what  project  it  is  or  where  it  is,  it  has  to 
be  a  viable  project;  and  CMHC  has  to 
approve  the  financing.  We  think  that  the 
involvement  of  the  city  of  Toronto's  non- 
profit organization,  which  is  quite  successful, 
I  might  say— we  have  had  various  projects 
through  them  and  we  think  we  will  have 
more— means  that  this  will  work  out.  I  don't 
think  what  was  said  before  is  that  much  in 
conflict  with  what  I'm  saying  now.  I've 
brought  out  only  one  portion  of  the  state- 
ment to  show  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
the  views  then  from  what  there  is  now.  I'll 
follow  it  up  by  saying  that  currently  they 
have  requested  that  100  per  cent  be  public 
housing.  I  wanted  to  point  that  out;  that 
was  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Could  I  get  at  it  this  way 

and  inquire  what  funding  is  contemplated 
by  the  minister  for  the  subsidy  that  will  be 
required  to  achieve  the  end  of  the  working 
committee  under  his  announced  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  income 
levels  that  we  see  applicable  to  this  particular 
project  at  this  time  are  ranging  anywhere 
from  $2,800  up  to  a  maximum  of  $16,000 
or  $17,000.  We  want  to  start  with  those 
who  are  on  a  GAINS  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Bearing  in  mind  that  half 
or  less  than  half  of  the  units  in  the  Hydro 
block  will  be  accessible  to  the  people  who 
the  committee  said  should  have  access  to  all 
of  the  units,  can  the  minister  give  examples 
of  the  rents,  say,  for  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment at  the  full  recovery  rents  that  are  pro- 
posed for  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  imits 
there? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  What  does 
the  member  charge  for  his  two-bedroom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
at  this  time.  This  is  something  which  has  to 
come  out  of  the  full  discussions  which  we 
are  proposing  that  we  should  carry  forth.  I 
think  for  all  hon.  members  it  would  be  a  lot 
better  if  we  proceeded  with  the  proposal 
that  we  have— we  worked  it  out  as  quickly 
as  possible— because  we  do  have  to  recognize 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  money  involved  in 
this. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh,  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  more  we  delay,  the 
more  it's  going  to  cost.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  proceed  with  this  project. 
I  would  like  to  proceed  this  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  R.  F.  NixoD:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  has  given  them 
half  a  loaf  and  he  has  made  promise  after 
promise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  the 
people  in  the  area  who  are  going  to  benefit 
from  this  plan. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Take  it  easy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  everything  all  right 
here?  Anybody   want   to   step   outside? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications ) :  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  getting  tough. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education:  Does  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Premier  yesterday  or  the 
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day  before  of  a  special  committee  made  up 
of  civil  servants  and  three  citizens  to  look 
after  the  examination  of  the  public  accounts 
and  to  cut  the  expenditure  of  government 
progranmies  recall  to  the  minister's  mind  a 
similar  statement  made  before  the  last  elec- 
tion by  the  Premier— it  was  made  on  April 
15,  1971— which  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  birddog  and  watchdog  the  expenses 
in  education?  It  was  chaired  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Dr.  J.  R.  McCarthy,  the  former 
deputy  minister,  who  then  became  the  execu- 
tive director  of  this  examination.  Did  they 
ever  report?  Are  we  still  paying  them?  How 
did  they  reduce  the  costs  of  education?  Does 
the  government  only  concern  itself  with  costs 
in  the  months  immediately  preceding  an 
election? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  it  didn't  draw 
that  to  my  mind  because  the  committee  that 
the  Premier  has  announced  is  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  they  are  both  politi- 
cal fagades. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It's  an  entirely  different 
group  of  people.  It  is  an  attempt  by  this 
government  to  involve  people  in  the  private 
sector- 
Mr.  Reid:  A  political  smokescreen,  that's 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —with  members  of  this 
cabinet  to  help  hold  down  government 
spending. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  know  how  my 
friend  can  be  critical  of  this  when  he  makes 
the  kinds  of  statements  that  he  does  about 
government  spending. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  What's 
the  matter  with  the  cabinet?  Aren't  they  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Surely  he  should  be  up 
there  cheering  and  supporting  this  committee. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  My  friend,  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough),  should  be  answering  this 
question,  but  I  think  if  either  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  opiwsition  parties  and  the 
members  of  the  opposition  had  ever  had  the 
opportimity— whidi  they  never  will— to  gov- 
ern  a   province,   they  would  have  realized— 

Interjections     by    hon.     members. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wells:    -that  the  biggest  diffi- 
culty the  government  faces  in  reducing  ex- 
penditures- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:   They  are  just  going  to 
count  teapots. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —is  to  bring  along  with  it 
in  the  economic  process  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  and  who  also  expect  government 
money  to  be  spent  to  serve  their  needs. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  who  vote. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  They 
don't  know;  they  will  never  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  add  up  the  comments  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  about  his  desire- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No  doubt  the  minister 
will  do  this.  He  will  hire  people  to  do  it 
for  him. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  He  will 
use  his  own  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —to  cut  spending  in  this 
province  and  then  add  up  his  other  state- 
ments about  removing  educational  ceilings 
and  about  instituting  this  programme  and 
that  programme. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  he  does  it  the  way 
he  usually  does  he  will  have  the  civil  serv- 
ice do  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Time  is  flitting 
away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  think  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion would  support- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  really  his  motive? 

Mr.    Lewis:    What    does    the    government  Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —any  effort  to  help  cur- 

need  them  for?  Is  it  incapable  of  cutting  back      tail    government    spending,    and    this    is    an 
itself?  What  a  silly  thing!  excellent  effort. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Insofar  as  the  committee 
on  the  costs  of  education  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  issued  four  reports  and  my 
friend  has  those  four  reports,  I  am  sure. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
committee  extant?  Has  it  been  disbanded? 
Has  there  been  any  statement  that  it  is  not 
operating? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  committee  has  been 
disbanded,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  one  report 
yet  to  be  published  and  three  others  that  are 
in  the  process  of  being  edited  by  the  execu- 
tive secretary  and  they  will  be  coming  in 
shortly. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Four  years. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  benefits  has  the 
minister  gained? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right. 

Mr.  Reid:  Can  the  minister  advise  us  how 
much  this  committee  cost  us? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  what  were  the  ceil- 
ings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  can't  tell  the  member 
how  much  it  cost. 

Mr.  Reid:   How  much  did  they  get  paid? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  can  tell  us  that  when 
he  tells  us  how  much  his  advertising  cam- 
paign cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Whose  advertising  cam- 
paign? We  don't  spend  any  money  on  adver- 
tising in  our  ministry. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  don't  spend  any 
money  on  advertising  in  our  ministry.  All 
we  do  is  attempt  to  cut  costs. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  He  is  more 
evasive  than  the  Premier;  he's  getting  better. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Ask  him  how  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Ask  him.  It  probably  cost 
more  than  they  usually  do. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Levds:  No,   I  have  other  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask. 


DON  JAIL 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services: 

Since  it  must  have  reached  his  ears  by 
now  that  the  2:45  shift  at  the  Don  Jail  did 
not  go  into  the  jail,  and  since  he  knows  that 
the  deputy  minister  of  his  ministry  is  meet- 
ing wiui  Judge  Shapiro  and  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  CSAO,  Jake  Norman— or  intends 
to— at  3  o'clock  or  shortly  thereafter  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  bringing  the  cases  of  Beimett 
and  Torrence  before  Judge  Shapiro  within 
the  terms  of  the  inquiry,  will  he,  in  the  House 
now,  indicate  publicly  that  he  would  approve 
of  the  judge  hearing  the  cases  immediately, 
if  he  deems  himself  able  to  do  so,  so  that  this 
can  be  resolved  without  a  prolonged  and 
angry  and  disruptive  and  unnecessary  walk- 
out at  the  jail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
earlier,  if  Judge  Shapiro  feels  it  falls  within 
his  terms  of  reference  to  hear  these  charges, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Certainly  there  is 
no  way  T  can  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
I  might  also  point  out  to  the  member  that  if, 
as  he  has  said,  staff  of  the  Toronto  Jail  have 
walked  off,  I  am  sure  they  are  aware  of  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  only  the  minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  the  minister  going  to 
do,  fire  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Section  25  of  the  Crovm 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act  says 
they  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $500  a  day 
and  the  employee  organization  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $5,000  a  day.  In  addition  to  that- 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Going 
to  do  that,  eh? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  about  security  in  the 
jail  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  mishandled  it.  He 
behaved  stupidly  in  the  ministry  and  now  he 
reaps  the  consequences.  What  a  silly  thing. 
He  could  have  it  solved  in  30  minutes.  He 
could  have  it  solved  by  3:30, 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  hon.  member  was  asking  a  question;  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  it.  If  he  knows  all 
the  answers,  as  he  thinks  he  does,  perhaps 
it's  just  as  well  that  I  don't  say  any  more. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary  question. 

Since  the  workers  at  the  jail,  the  guards 
whose  difficult  job  he  so  carefully  described 
in  his  statement— 

Hon.   Mr.  Grossman:   Correctional  officers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —the  correctional  officers— feel 
there  has  been  such  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
justice  and  since  on  the  face  of  it— and  I  took 
some  time  to  inquire  myself— it  appears  there 
has  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  why  does 
he  not  say,  as  minister,  that  he  would  wish 
Judge  Shapiro  to  look  into  the  matter  imme- 
diately? The  CSAO  has  told  the  minister  they 
will  abide  by  the  judge's  decision  It  is  accept- 
able to  the  two  aggrieved  employees.  Why 
does  he  provoke  a  confrontation  when  he  has 
the  answer  within  half  an  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
provoking  a  confrontation.  The  staff  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  probationary  staff  do  not 
have  an  appeal;  and  until  that  is  changed— 
and  I  hope  it  never  is  changed— I  wouldn't 
suggest  any  other  change. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  an  intolerable  stance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementaries.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  first  of  all. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  presuming 
that  the  minister  is  going  to  maintain  that 
stance  and  that  the  wildcat  walkout  will 
not  be  ended  in  a  half  hour,  what  steps  is  he 
going  to  undertake  so  that  his  responsibility, 
as  the  chief  custodial  officer,  I  suppose,  is  go- 
ing to  be  fulfilled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
emergency  procedures  that  are  ready  and  we 
will  carry  them  through,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  them  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility here,  along  with  the  minister;  and  for 
him  to  say  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  discuss 
it  in  this  Legislature! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  final  supple- 
mentary. 


Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  the  minister  talking 
about?  He  is  acting  foolishly.  It  is  like  push- 
ing those  guards  out  into  the  street  for  no 
reason  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  are  not 
getting  very  many  questions  asked. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  is  really  ridiculous. 
That  should  be  the  end  of  him  in  this  minis- 
try. 

Mr.  L«wis:  He  has  gone  from  Health  to 
Correctional  Services;  now  he  will  go  from 
Correctional  Services  to  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  final  sup- 
plementary.  The  member  for  High   Park. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  says  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  House  his  plans  for  maintaining 
the  custody  of  the  prisoners  who  are  not 
going  to  be  guarded  as  of  3:30  p.m.— in  25 
minutes.  Who  has  more  responsibility  than 
this  House  and  the  members  of  this  House? 
Surely  he  is  going  to  have  to  discuss  those 
matters? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  wrong  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  minister  assure  the 
House  and  the  province  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  these  prisoners  escaping? 

Hon.   Mr.  Potter:   Definitely,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Any   further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  further 
supplementary  question  to  put  to  the  Minister 
of  Correctional  Services.  Since  the  situation 
must  surely  bother  the  minister  and  obvi- 
ously has  greatly  aggrieved  the  correctional 
officers,  who  have  never  walked  out  in  the 
case  of  probation  dismissals  before— this  is  a 
separate  and  qualitatively  different  issue- 
why  can't  he  be  flexible  enough  to  say  in 
the  House  that  he  encourages  Judge  Shapiro 
to  hear  the  matters  so  that  we  don't  have  to 
go  through  the  absurdity  of  a  forced  walk- 
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out?    Why    can't    the    minister    be    flexible      nounced  very  shortly,  but  I  am  just  working 
enough?  on  it  as  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No  answer. 

Mr.    Lewis:    There    is    no    answer?    Okay. 
Most  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


COW-CALF  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  if  I  could,  does  he 
intend  to  make  a  specific  public  announce- 
ment about  a  special  stabilization  plan  for 
the  cow-calf  operators  in  Ontario,  particu- 
larly those  who  see  themselves  in  a  disaster 
situation  on  Manitoulin  Island?  I  know  he 
has  met  with  them  and  I  know  others  have. 
Does  he  intend  to  make  public  the  plan 
that   he   has   discussed  with  them  privately? 

Mr.  Reid:  I  asked  the  minister  that  last 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Rainy  River  asked  that  question  a 
few  days  ago;  I  told  him  it  was  under  con- 
sideration. We  have  not  finalized  the  details. 
I  indicated  to  the  people  with  whom  I  met 
that  when  we  had  given  it  further  considera- 
tion I  would  again  discuss  it  with  them  and 
I  intend  to  do  that.  But  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion as  yet  to  give  any  positive  statement. 
I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  that  it  is  under 
very  active  consideration  on  a  full-tiine  basis. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fine.  I  recognize  it  was  asked; 
I  asked  only  because  by  coincidence  of  travel 
I  met  last  night  with  Manitoulin  farmers  who 
feel  as  though  the  days  are  ruiminig  out.  Is 
it  possible  for  them  to  have  a  time  frame 
from  the  minister  as  to  when  he  might  make 
an  announcement  one  way  or  the  other,  since 
so  many  of  them  are  in  such  hardship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Lane), 
who  has  been  very  active  in  this  campaign, 
is  pursuing  it  with  all  the  vigoiu-  at  his  com- 
mand; and  I  can  tell  you  I  almost  got  both 
arms  twisted  off  by  him— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:    That  is  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  work 
out.  There  are  a  great  many  dollars  involved 
and  there  is  a  procedure  that  is  involved 
here.  I  am  not  in  a  position  today  to  say 
that  we  will  have  it  within  five  days,  a  week 
or  when  it  will  be.  I  can  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber  that   I    am   hopeful   that   it  will  be   an- 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Education.  The  corridors  swirl  with  rumours 
that  his  teacher  collective  bargaining  legisla- 
tion will  be  brought  in  tomorrow  or  Monday. 
Is  it,  in  fact,  that  close? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  it 
will  be  brought  in  soon. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  the 
minister  was  more  explicit  this  time  than  he 
was  last  time. 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETIES  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Commimity  and  Social  Services? 
According  to  the  legislation  which  this  House 
has  passed,  the  Ministry  of  Conmiunity  and 
Social  Services  must  within  10  days  after 
April  25  either  approve,  amend  or  rescind  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  budgets  submitted  to 
his  ministry  in  February.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  many  Children's  Aid  Societies,  in- 
cluding the  largest,  have  had  no  response 
from  the  ministry  at  all  which  contradicts 
the  legislation  passed.  When  can  they  expect 
it  and  what  can  they  expect? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  onging  discussions  v/ith  representatives 
from  my  ministry  and  the  various  Children's 
Aid  Societies  with  reference  to  their  budgets. 
If  the  hon.  member  can  give  me  any  specific 
instances,  I  would  be  glad  to  look  into  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  will  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Children's  Aid  Society  learn  from 
the  ministry,  as  is  required  in  the  Act,  and 
the  ministry  is  over  the  time  in  the  Act— I 
don't  know  whether  there  is  a  penalty  section 
against  the  government— whether  their  re- 
quest is  to  be  amended  or  altered  so  that  if 
they  disagree  they  can  go  to  the  child  welfare 
review  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  look  into  that  and  let  the  hon. 
member  know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  don't 
think  I  should  take  any  more  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you  very  much.  The 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions has  answers  to  questions  asked  previ- 
ously. 


UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  asked  me  a 
question  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  concerning 
a  move  on  the  part  of  a  firm  known  as  United 
Parcel  Services  of  the  United  States  to  move 
into  this  province  and  this  country  and  take 
over  certain  delivery  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  this  matter  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Highway 
Transport  Board  and  learned  that  there  is  no 
application  cvirrently  before  the  board  respect- 
inf  the  takeover  of  either  Noble  Delivery  or 
Delivro  (Canada)  Inc.  by  United  Parcel  Ser- 
vices. The  board  is  aware  that  United  Parcel 
Services  does  have  an  application  before  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Board  seeking 
the  right  to  invest  in  Canada  in  these  two 
companies.  The  OHTB  would  not  entertain 
any  application  before  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Review  Board  had  dealt  with  the  matter. 
Additionally,  I  understand  that  Delivro 
(Canada)  Inc.  is  a  Quebec-domiciled  corpora- 
tion and  as  such  United  Parcel  Services  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  Quebec  board  first 
should  they  wish  to  take  over  the  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  should  an  application  come  before 
the  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board,  the 
board  will  deal  with  the  application  keeping 
in  mind  public  necessity  and  convenience 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  Ontario  public. 


CANCELLATION  OF  FERRY  BOOKING 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  asked 
a  question  of  the  House  leader  on  Tuesday,  a 
question  dealing  with  the  cancellation  of  a 
trip  by  the  Bruce  Peninsula  Resort  Associa- 
tion on  the  Chi-Cheemaun. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  had  a  trip  nearly  cancelled  on 
the  Chi-Cheemaun  too.  I  will  tell  the  minister 
about  it  some  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  told  me. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  fame  of  a  sort. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  after  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  became  chairman'.  When  he  was 
chairman,  it  didn't  go.  Now  that  he  has 
gone- 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  hon.  minis- 


ter. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation  Commission  arranged  a  book- 
ing for  the  Bruce  Peninsula  Resort  Associ- 
ation and  members  of  the  local  tourist  indus- 
try. The  intention  of  the  arrangement  was  to 
familiarize  the  representatives  of  the  industry 
with  the  facilities  of  the  new  craft,  the  Chi- 
Cheemavui).  The  arrangements  were  to  include 
a  sailing  from  Tobermory. 

Non-sailing  and  limited  facilities  were  im- 
posed on  these  people  because  of  an  error 
made  by  the  Ontario  Northland  Transporta- 
tion Commission  in  making  two  bookings  on 
the  same  night.  Mr.  Roy  BuUen  of  the  Bruce 
Peninsula  Resort  Association  called  my  office 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  call,  a  news  release 
was  issued  by  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Commission  apologizing  for  the  im- 
positions on  his  group.  The  news  release  indi- 
cated, as  well,  that  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bullen 
will  be  sent  from  the  commission  and  that 
the  commission  is  hopeful  that  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  host  the  Bruce  Peninsula 
Resort  Association  at  another  time  when  all 
of  the  facilities  can  be  dedicated  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Samia  with 
a  question. 


HIGHWAY  402  EXTENSION  CONTRACT 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker.  Why  has  he  permitted  his 
ministry  to  award  a  contract  for  $12  million 
for  the  extension  easterly  of  Highway  402 
and  not  notified  my  colleague  from  Lambton 
so  he  could  make  the  announcement?  Wh\ 
has  he  done  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
offer  my  apologies  to  the  member  for  Lamb- 
ton  (Mr.  Henderson).  If  I  did  not  notify  him, 
it  was  pure  oversight  because  it  should  have 
been  done. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  the  minister  to  know 
that's  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Don't  forget  to  give  him  the 
cheque. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 
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HOUSING  PROGRAMMES 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Could 
the  Minister  of  Housing  indicate  What  OHC 
has  done  recently— and  what  success  has 
attended  its  efforts— in  acquiring  a  larger 
stock  of  multi-bedroom  housing  accommoda- 
tion for  larger  families  who  have  a  desperate 
need  and  have  been  on  waiting  lists  for  a 
long  long  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  inibend 
to  build  as  many  undts  as  we  can.  It  depends, 
as  I've  said  many  times  before,  on  federal 
funding  and  we  will  proceed  with  as  many 
HOME  developments  as  possible. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  now, 
though,  that  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to 
proceed  with  as  many  HOME  developments 
as  we  had  intended  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Announced;  announced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  And  we're  not  going  to 
be  able  to  proceed  with  as  much  municipal 
land  assembly  as  we  had  intended  to.  We  had 
a  meeting  this  morning  and  we  talked  to  the 
various- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Ah,  those  federal  men,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —people  in  Ontario  who 
are  very  much  involved.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  a  part,  as  far  as  the 
municipalities  are  concerned,  in  providing 
housing.  We  told  them  that  $35  million  was 
allocated  to  Ontario  for  land  assembly  and  it's 
just  not  good  enough.  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  we  haven't  got  the  funds  to  provide 
all  the  three-  and  four-bedroom  units  that 
we'd  like  to,  but  we  will  provide  as  many  as 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  I  was 
assured  by  people  in  OHC  some  months  ago 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  enlarge  that 
stock.  Is  the  minister  saying,  in  effect,  as  a 
general  reaction  to  the  issue,  that  nothing 
has  been  done  by  way  of  a  successful  accu- 
mulation of  the  stock?  And,  secondly,  may  I 
ask  the  minister  what  he  would  do  under  this 
kind  of  a  circumstance:  A  mother  with  five 
children,  living  in  a  single  room,  ridden  with 
cockroaches,  no  window  in  it  and  sharing 
kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities  with  three 
other  people  in  the  house?  What  would  the 
minister  do  when  faced  with  that  kind  of  a 
situation?  Would  he  get  off  his  fanny  and 
acquire  some  stock  and  not  blame  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Here,  here,  watch  that 
language. 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  I  would  do  in  that 
particular  situation?  I  would  do  something 
myself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  he  mean,  build  a 
house? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  wouldn't  depend  on 
governments  to  provide  all  the  housing 
accommodation  in  Ontario.  That's  what  I 
would  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  minister 
mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think  the  person  has  an 
obligation  to  improve  the  living  acconunoda- 
tion,  just  as  much  as  we  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  some  of  the  housing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  has  an  obligation? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  has?  The  mothrar? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Whoever  the  member  is 
talking  about;  the  person  who  is  living  in  the 
accommodation.  If  he  or  she- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —who  is  living  on  $90  a 
week  and  working? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Would  the  member  let 
me  answer?  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
accommodation  they  have,  I  think  it's  up  to 
them  to  try  and  improve  it,  and  they  can  do 
it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  will  he  stop!  He  is  im- 
real.  He  is  just  impossible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  They  can  either  improve 
it  or  they  can  move  out  into  another  accom- 
modation. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  what  is  called  free 
enterprise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  have  around  90,000 
units  under  OHC  and  that's  a  lot  of  units. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  final  supplementary: 
How  would  the  minister  propose  that  this 
woman,  earning  $90  a  week  and  raising  five 
children,  would  go  about  getting  a  house? 
How  would  she  do  it  on  her  own? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  He  doesn't 
care,  that's  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  don't  think  we  can 
provide,   as   I   said   before,   every   family   in 
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Ontario  with  accommodation,  and  I  don't 
think  that's  the  aim  of  this  government.  It 
may  be  the  socialists'  aim,  but  it's  not  ours. 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  we  paying 
them  for? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right,  to  provide  every 
family  with  accommodation.  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  And  they  won't  make  it 
work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  copout. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Renfrew  South  with  a  question. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
will  have  to  wait,  because  the  minister  I 
was  about  to  ask  it  of  has  already  left  to 
journey  to  Cornwall  to  a  very  momentous 
event  that  will  take  place  there  tonight. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down.  He's  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  doesn't  have  to  make  a 
speech,  just  sit  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 


BILINGUAL  DRIVERS'  LICENCES 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  and  I  would  like  to  address  it  to 
him  in  the  other  oflBcial  language,  since  I 
can't  seem  to  get  across  to  his  colleagues 
in  English. 

Qu'est-ce  que  le  ministre  attend  pour 
parler  k  ses  coUegues,  le  ministre  des  Trans- 
ports et  le  procureur  general  de  la  Couronne 
pour  que  le  gouvemement  accepte  les  ap- 
plications des  francophones  de  la  province 
s'ils  veulent  les  traduire  eux-memes  et  les 
envoyer  en  frangais?  Pour  avoir  des  permis 
de  conduire  en  frangais,  pour  avoir  des  con- 
traventions en  frangais.  Est-ce  que  le  ministre 
leur  parle  h  ces  gars-ljl  pour  essayer  de  les 
deniaiser? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
is  completely  out  of  order,  as  you  koow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  M.  I'Orateur,  il  me  fait 
plaisir  de  dire  que  cette  question  est  tres 
active  et  que  mon  collegue,  le  ministre  des 
Transports  et  des  Communications,  va  avoir 
une  r6ponse  bientdt. 

Mr.  Roy:  I've  a  supplementary.  Asseyez- 
vous    Cassidy.    Sit    down.    Est-ce    que    tu 


voudrais  parler  k  ton  collegue,  le  procureur 
general,  le  gars  avec  le  barbe?  Parler  a  tes 
autres  collegues  pour  permettre  plus  d'usage 
du  frangais  dans  les  communications  avec  les 
gouvemements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Order. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue) 
What  a  way  to  waste  a  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Notre  gouvemement 
est  tres  interesse  a  promouvoir  le  bilinguisme 
et  mon  ami,  le  procureur  general  et  qui, 
indique-t-on,  attend  patiemment  d'avoir  les 
resultats  complets  prochainement. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  M.  I'Orateur,  question  suppl6- 
mentaire:  Evidemment  cela  arrive  que  le 
ministre  des  Transports  change  les  formules 
d'immatriculation  des  chauffeurs  en  six  mois 
mais  pour  les  rendre  bilingues  cela  va  prendre 
a  peu  pres  cinq  ans. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  sticks  in  their  craw,  doesn't 
it?  Just  relax. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  answer? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  a  supplementary?  I 
didn't  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Didn't  the  minister  understand 
the  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  has  an  original  question. 


PRESERVATION  OF  NIAGARA 
ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development,  regarding  the  building  of  a 
highrise  apartment  on  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment at  Owen  Sound.  Can  the  minister  ex- 
plain the  situation  whereby  this  morning  the 
chopping  down  of  trees  was  begun  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  building  of  a  highrise 
apartment  and  a  larger  parking  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course,  I  can't 
explain  that.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  and  it  is  not  within  my  jurisdiction. 

An  hon.  member:  It  probably  belongs  to 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Middlesex 
South. 

Mr.  Burr:   A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We're  just 
about  out  of  time.  I  think  we  should  get 
on  to  new  questions.  There  are  three  or  four 
people  who  wish  to  ask  them. 

The  member  for  Middlesex  South,  first  of 
all. 


MUNICIPAL  TRANSPORT  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communicatoins.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  minister  to  reduce  operating 
deficit  subsidies  of  municipal  transit  opera- 
tions, as  has  been  suggested  is  happening  in 
London? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  reduce  the  subsidies. 
The  subsidy  programme  has  been  announced 
by  this  government.  Operating  deficits  will  be 
funded  at  50  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
deficit. 

I'm  familiar  with  the  story  as  it  appeared 
in  the  London  Free  Press.  I  can  say  we  do 
not  intend  to  advance  money  to  the  munic- 
ipalities. We  expect  them  to  have  an  audited 
statement  of  what  their  deficit  is  and  they 
will  be  paid  50  per  cent  of  that  without  any 
question. 

In  the  London  case,  they  had  predicted 
they  would  lose  something  like  $2  million 
and  wanted  us  to  advance  them  $1  million. 
We'll  not  do  that.  They'll  be  paid  quarterly 
and  we'll  audit  their  books  quarterly  to  see 
just  what  the  deficit  is.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  will  receive  the  full  50  per  cent 
of  their  total  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  with  his  question  now. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  The 
minister  is  not  here,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right;  the  member  for 
Rainy  River. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  House  leader.  Does  he  not 
consider  that  his  function  as  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  and  those 
people  employed  underneath  him  are  now 
redundant  with  the  appointment  of  this  three- 
person  committee?  What  is  his  responsibility? 
Why  has  he  not  been  doing  and  carrying 
out  his  function  which  he  was  elected  and 
appointed  to  do? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a 
peculiar  thing  that  the  member  takes  this 
position  now.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  my 
job  is  in  any  jeopardy  whatsoever  and  I  wel- 
come tlie  public  input  the  Premier  has 
brought  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  the  way  it  is 
—for  the  benefit  of  this  province.  We  will 
use  them  accordingly. 

Mr.  Reid:  Are  these  people  being  paid? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
has  had  his  question.  The  member  for 
Wentworth. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FARMLAND 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Given  that  the 
representatives  of  all  the  major  farming  orga- 
nizations in  the  Hamilton-Wentworth  area 
have  approached  the  regional  government 
asking  that  it  take  action  to  ensure  the  preser- 
vation of  grade  1  and  2  farmland  within  the 
region;  and  given  that  the  regional  govern- 
ment doesn't  have  the  finances  to  do  that,  is 
there  a  programme  about  to  be  introduced  or 
will  the  government  introduce  a  programme 
to  assist  the  municipalities  to  maintain  the 
most  valuable  farmland  in  the  area  in  pro- 
duction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  take  that  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired.  I'll  recognize  the  member  for  Lamb- 
ton. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  want 
to  join  me  in  welcoming  Mr.  Gregory  Burr, 
principal  of  the  Bosanquet  Central  School  in 
Lambton,  with  75  students  plus  their  guides. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
wish,  through  you,  to  tell  the  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  that  we  have  in  the  east 
gallery  33  students  of  St.  Mary's  School, 
West  Lome,  county  of  Elgin,  and  their  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  John  Caruana,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers  to  supervise  them.  I  vdsh  to  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  extending  them  a  very  hearty 
welcome. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 
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Mr.  Roy:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order  and 
ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  a  ruling  on 
this.  I  noticed  during  the  question  period  that 
the  member  for  Middlesex  South  was  per- 
mitted to  ask  a  question.  Having  in  mind  that 
the  member  for  Middlesex  South  is  a  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  as  you  are  probably  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  federal  House  the  Speak- 
er there  has  made  a  ruling  that  parliamentary 
assistants  are  not  permitted  to  ask  questions 
during  the  question  period.  I  would  ask  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to— 

An  Hon.  member:  They  are  here. 

An  Hon.  member:  We're  not  in  Ottawa. 

Mr,  Cassidy:  The  member  lost  that  nom- 
ination, remember? 

Mr.  Roy:  Would  you  make  a  ruling  and 
advise  the  House  whether  it  is  proper  that 
parliamentary  assistants  be  permitted  to  ask 
questions? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  would  be  inclined  to  differ. 
Since  parliamentary  assistants  have  nothing 
to  do  anyway,  at  least  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  just  remind  the  hon. 
members  that  there  is  no  rule  in  our  orders 
and  procedures  that  forbids  the  parliamentary 
assistants  to  ask  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  Barney  Danson 
says,  they  do  some  dumb  things  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  from  the  standing 
social  development  committee  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  supply  in  the  following 
amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1976: 

Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 

Ministry  administration  pro- 
gramme      $     5,610,000 

University  support  programme    654,918,000 

Colleges  and  adult  education 

support  programme   305,262,000 

Student  aflFairs  programme  ..       52,586,000 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  presented  the  69th 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1974. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Horti- 
cultural Societies  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  We  must  be  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  session  because  this  happens  all 
the  time— no  legislation  until  just  before  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  up- 
grades the  amount  of  grants  that  are  paid 
—in  fact  more  than  doubles  it  in  some  cases 
and  triples  it  in  others. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  When  is 
that  drainage  Act  coming  in? 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  High- 
way TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal 
Accidents  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TRUSTEE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


MECHANICS'  LIEN 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mechanics' 
Lien  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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MINISTRY   OF   TRANSPORTATION   AND 

COMMUNICATIONS  CREDITORS 

PAYMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  Creditors  Payment  Act, 
1975. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  CREDITORS 
PAYMENT  REPEAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Public 
Works  Creditors  Payment  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  MacDonald^  I  am  just  commenting 
briefly  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  we  just  state  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill  which  has  been  done,  I 
believe,  quite  properly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good,  sir.  Some- 
times your  crispness  and  succinctness  over- 
whelm me.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  80,  An  Act  to 
enable  the  Establishment  of  a  Project  for 
Better  Administration  of  Courts  in  the  Region 
of  Central  West. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Health  In- 
surance Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Health  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  Freedom  of 
Information. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  make  it  necessary  that  a 
ministry  or  a  board  or  agency  or  commission 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  shall,  upon 
request  and  without  cost,  make  available  as 
soon  as  possible  any  identifiable  official  docu- 
ment to  any  person  who  wants  to  examine  or 
to  copy  it. 

One  of  the  features  or  one  of  the  things 
which  has  bedevilled  public  life  down  through 
the  years  as  I  have  observed- 
Mr.    Speaker:     Order,    please.    We    don't 
debate  the  bill. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF 

COURTS  PROJECT  ACT 

( concluded ) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  When  we 
recessed  at  6  o'clock  the  other  evening,  I 
adjourned  the  debate  on  this  bill  and  I  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks. 

I  had  asked,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  minister 
( Mr.  Clement )  would  be  sure  to  tell  us, 
when  he  responds  in  the  debate,  why  at  this 
point  in  time  the  bill  is  necessary  when  one 
considers  that  the  project  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  the  region  of  central  west  for  at  least 
a  year  and  has  been  engaged  in  some  of  the 
very  experiments  referred  to.  I  was  referring 
particularly  to  the  remarks  made  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  courts  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  on  Jan.  6  of  this  year,  immediately 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  min- 
ister as  Attorney  General  of  Ontario. 

One  of  the  major  things  I  was  saying, 
probably  simply  because  I  am  a  lawyer  by 
background  and  training,  was  I  recognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  implementing  change  in 
the  court  system.  I  think  there  is  an  im- 
mense inertia  in  the  structural  system  of  the 
courts  which  militates  against  change.  One 
is  immediately  faced  with  the  problem,  as 
stated  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  and 
many  other  people,  diat  the  courts  are  there 
for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  justice,  and 
justice,  somehow  or  other,  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  efficiency, 

I  think  it's  almost  trite  for  those  who 
criticize  the  lower  court  system  to  say  that 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  counsel  in 
the  lower  courts— be  they  the  provincial  courts 
family  division,  the  provincial  courts  criminal 
division  or  the  small  claims  courts,  is  one 
finds   oneself  becoming  part  of  the  process. 
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One  feels  as  though  one  is  playing  a  part 
within  the  institution,  to  expedite  the  flow  of 
business  through  the  courts  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  and  dispensation 
of  justice. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  anyone 
who  sat  in  the  provincial  court  criminal 
division,  in  court  No.  21  at  the  old  city  hall, 
these  days  would  be  very  much  aware  of 
the  problem  of  strict  processing  of  the  cases, 
let  alone  the  question  of  dispensing  justice 
in  the  hearing  of  the  cases.  I  am  sure  that's 
true  in  most  of  the  other  courts.  Part  of  the 
inertia  therefore  is  that  those  involved  in  the 
administration  of  justice  take  the  view  that 
if  one  tries  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
courts,  one  somehow  or  other  is  lowering  the 
standard  of  justice  which  is  administered  by 
those  courts. 

It  can  be  variously  expressed.  It  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  nxunber  of  ways  but  1  think 
that  is  a  fair  statement  and  does  reflect  what 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  said  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  courts  earlier  in 
January. 

This  advisory  committee  is  to  advise  the 
Attorney  General  about  what  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  court  management  in  the  pilot 
project  area  of  central  west.  I  assume  that, 
since  it  moII  be  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  in  addition  to  the  advice 
the  Attorney  General  viall  get  from  the  ad- 
visory committee,  he  will  also  be  getting  very 
substantial  input  from  the  ministry  itself 
through  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

I  comment  so  much  about  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  in  dealing  with  this  bill. 
It's  not  only  because  of  the  remarks  which 
he  made,  but  because  he  provides  such  a 
focal  figure  in  the  way  in  which  the  Law  Re- 
form Commission's  recommendations  are  go- 
ing to  be  implemented.  When  one  looks  at 
the  duties  the  bill  provides  for  the  advisory 
committee,  it  will  consider  such  matters  with 
respect  to  the  project— the  implementation  of 
the  operations— as  the  advisory  committee 
considers  advisable;  and,  as  I  said,  it  is 
chaired  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  and 
will  consider  such  matters  as  are  referred  to 
it  by  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  very  strange  that  if  the  purpose  of 
this  pilot  project  is  to  reflect  in  a  representa- 
tive area  of  the  province  the  experimentation 
involved  in  putting  into  eff^ect  the  351-odd 
recommendations  which  are  in  the  Law  Re- 
form Commission's  report  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  I  am  stirprised  that 
the  bill  doesn't  make  some  reference  to  that 
as  the  framework  within  which  the  experi- 
mentation is  going  to  take  place.  I  am  sur- 


prised in  the  sense  that  it  would  have  made 
sense  to  have  referred  to  that  report  and  the 
recommendations  in  asking  the  question  of 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  his  intention  to  refer  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  3  of  section  1  of  the  bill,  the  351 
recommendations  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission,  or  some  part  of  them  or  all  of 
them. 

I'd  like  also  to  know,  if  I  may,  exactly 
what  has  taken  place  up  to  now.  Obviously 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  basic  groima- 
work  and  framework  of  the  work  to  be  done 
pursuant  to  this  bill  has  been  laid,  because  of 
the  references  which  have  been  made  to  the 
regional  office  which  has  been  established  in 
Hamilton,  because  of  the  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  advisory  committee,  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  body  as  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, already  exists,  with  respect  to  the 
question  as  to  why  there  isn't  some  difi^erent 
method  by  which  these  recommendations  can 
be  implemented. 

I  am  always  concerned  when  the  Attorney 
General  takes  upon  himself  the  implementa- 
tion of  so  many  of  these  recommendations 
rather  than  to  have  almost  established  a  task 
force,  not  only  to  consider  these  matters  and 
make  recommendations  about  it,  but  a  task 
force  designed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  get  involved  in  the 
actual  implementation  of  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  the  important  part  of  it. 

I  would  like  also  to  have  some  information 
about  the  court  manager  concept  which  is 
obviously  embedded  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Law  Reform  Commission's  recommendations. 
As  I  understand  it,  a  manager  or  a  manage- 
ment team,  was  assembled  some  considerable 
time  ago  and  has  been  working  since  in  the 
central  region.  It  must  have  made  substantial 
progress  as  to  what  they  think  the  time 
schedule  is  vdth  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  those  recommendations. 

rd  like  to  know  just  what  we  will  have 
accomplished  if  one  looks  forward  two  years 
from  now  to  July  31,  1977,  when  this  bill  will 
be  repealed.  But  obviously  that  reflects  a  time 
frame  within  which  this  pilot  project  will 
have  implemented  those  changes  which  they 
consider  necessary  for  the  central  region  west 
and,  presumably,  they  will  then  be  imple- 
mented in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

We  are  in  support  of  the  biU.  We  don't 
underestimate  the  difficulties  and  complexities 
of  the  problem.  I  suppose  the  appropriate 
place  for  us  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  this 
experimental  project  is  in  the  estimates 
which  will  be  coming  along  fairly  soon.  But  I 
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noticed  in  the  first  vote  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  in  the  area  of 
policy  development  there  is  an  additional  $1 
million  this  year,  increasing  from  some 
$800,000  to  $1,800,000.  The  natural  question 
when  one  looks  at  the  estimates  is  to  ask 
whether  that  $1  million  or  some  portion  of  it 
is  the  funding  that  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  the  work  of  this  pilot 
project  and  for  establishing  a  rational  and  in- 
telligent system  of  covirt  administration  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  for  the  dispensation  of 
justice  in  those  courts. 

Unless  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  believes  it  to  be  so,  I  don't  really  con- 
sider that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  put 
this  bill  into  committee  of  the  whole  House- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  No.  I  agree 
with  you. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —assuming,  as  I  do,  that  the 
minister  will  take  the  time  in  his  reply  to  in- 
form us  and  sketch  in  for  us  just  what  has 
taken  place  up  to  now,  what  will  be  taking 
place  and  what  he  anticipates  this  project 
will  accomplish. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some- 
how or  other  the  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts  be  looked  at  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  going  to  be  obviously  looked 
at  in  the  central  region  west.  I  only  hope  we 
will  find  two  years  from  now  that  actual 
changes  have  taken  place,  consistent  always 
with  the  overriding  consideration  that  the 
courts  are  dealing  with  individual  rights  of 
persons  before  them  and  that  those  rights,  of 
necessity,  often  take  time  to  sort  out  and  to 
come  to  decisions  and  to  render  decisions 
which  are  just. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  the  two 
major  recommendations  in  volume  I  of  the 
law  commission  report  on  the  administration 
of  courts  have  come  under  heavy  fire  from 
those  who  would  be  in  any  sense  even  re- 
motely or  immediately  affected.  This  is  to 
be  anticipated  in  matters  legal  because  of  an 
engrained  conservatism  and  an  unwillingness 
to  adopt  new  perspectives  and  new  attitudes, 
etc.,  however  urgent,  necessary  and  admit- 
tedly reasonable  they  may  be. 

I  grieve  over  the  failure  to  move  in  these 
two  areas,  one  area  being  the  one  before  us 
today,  namely,  the  whole  business  of  a  sys- 
tems analysis.  It's  as  though  the  IBM  com- 
pany never  came  into  existence.  The  courts 
are  wretchedly  run  internally.  The  amazing 
and  even  miraculous  thing  about  the  whole 


operation  under  the  present  management,  the 
way  the  things  are  done,  is  that  they  manage 
to  stay  on  the  rails  at  all. 

The  expertise  and  the  type  of  administra- 
tive skills  that  have  been  engendered  by  con- 
temporary industry  are  simply  not  utilized 
within  the  structure.  The  attempt  of  the  Law 
Reform  Commission,  which  was  far  more 
visionary  than  most— that  commission  deserves 
enormous  credit— and  of  the  minister's  de- 
partment and  of  his  ofiicials,  in  my  opinion, 
was  to  promote  that.  They  recognized  the 
critical  need  and  they  wanted  to  get  ahead 
with  the  thing.  However,  the  wounded  sensi- 
bilities out  there  were  such  as  to  make  a 
more  cautious  approach  necessary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  can't  disagree  with  that.  The  hard  reali- 
ties of  life  are  such  that  this  is  the  best  one 
can  do  under  the  circumstances  against  en- 
trenched and  purblind  judgements.  Sensi- 
bilities with  respect  to  judges'  jurisdiction 
and  their  particular  role  in  the  courts  on  the 
basis  of  the  community  having  been  tradi- 
tional have  caused  them  to  react  in  a  serious 
manner.  One  can't  run  a  government  or  a 
court  system  without  having  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation obviously  on  behalf  of  the  judiciary 
who  are  chief  instrumentalities  in  that  realm. 
If  their  backs  are  up  then,  one  has  to  bow. 

The  second  area  was  the  area  of  the  merg- 
er of  the  Supreme  and  county  courts.  In 
both  matters,  I  trust,  we  may,  during  the 
estimates,  get  back  to  these  fields.  I  won't 
prolong  my  remarks  just  now  except  to  say 
that  while  there's  possibly  a  certain  inertia 
in  the  ministry  with  respect  to  future  shock, 
the  judiciary  suffers  from  something  I  would 
term  past  shock— the  inability  to  come  to 
grips  or  terms  with  a  court  system. 

All  right.  Since  the  minister  can't  get  it 
across  the  board,  since  he  can't  get  the  rec- 
ommended director  of  courts  administration 
appointed  and  the  whole  thing  into  gear 
and  working,  however  tentatively,  it  was  felt 
wise  to  compromise.  To  the  extent  Calla- 
ghan  had  something  to  do  with  it  other 
people  in  the  ministry  came  up  with  this  in- 
terim compromise  solution  in  the  best  legal 
tradition,  taking  half  a  loaf— no,  just  taking  a 
piece  of  bread— rather  than  having  the  whole 
thing  scuttled  and  held  in  abeyance.  The 
solution  was  to  intitiate  the  central  west 
concept,  to  get  it  going,  to  test  it;  in  effect, 
simply  to  receive  recommendations  as  to  how 
it  best  might  work,  thereby  softening  or  cush- 
ioning the  impact  of  it. 

All  I  can  say  is,  preserve  it,  and  I  don't 
think  this  is  going  to  be  all  that  difficult  to 
do.    Fear   makes   people   blind.   Preserve   the 
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independence  of  the  judiciary  at  all  the 
levels  involved,  which  everyone  in  this 
House  wishes  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  fairly 
obvious  that  will  not  be  impinged  upon,  and 
need  not  be  impinged  upon,  and  that  all  the 
cake-walking  which  occurs  is  really  unneces- 
sary; but,  again,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  necessary, 
despite  the  rationality  in  the  matter.  I  think 
there  is  a  knee-deep  ingrained  irrationality 
running  here. 

This  is  the  best  we  can  do  as  an  interim 
measure,  for  the  time  being,  to  set  it  up  in 
that  region,  Hamilton-Wentworth  having, 
over  against  Toronto,  a  substantial  court  yet 
not  taxing  resources.  It  wotdd  be  a  good 
reflection  of  how  the  court  system  might 
operate  and  could  be  made  to  operate  for  an 
interim  period.  It  certainly  gets  the  ministry 
off  the  hook.  I  have  to  give  the  minister 
plaudits,  if  that's  the  word,  for  that.  In  the 
meantime,  he  shifts  it  out  there,  gets  it  down 
to  a  geographical  region,  places  everything 
in  some  kind  of  suspension. 

The  suspension  is  not  a  void.  Previously  it 
was  a  void  and  for  about  two  or  three  years, 
he  was  avoiding  really  getting  into  this  thing. 
At  least  he  has  a  branch  of  the  willow  tree, 
although  he  is  in  the  water;  I  hope  he  can 
pull  himself  out.  If  we  can  assist  in  this 
regard  by  giving  no  trouble  with  respect  to 
this  legislation,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  observations  of  the  members  op- 
posite who  have  contributed  to  this  debate. 
I  read  Hansard  again  this  morning  in  an 
effort  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  obser- 
vations offered  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
his  party,  and  my  perception  was  on  Tuesday 
that  the  Liberal  Party  likewise,  endorsed  the 
concept  of  the  bill,  subject  to  the  inquiries 
directed  in  this  direction  as  to  certain  par- 
ticulars. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr. 
Good)  on  Tuesday  when  we  were  debating 
the  bill,  produced  to  me  an  article  from  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  which  bore  the 
headline,  "Co-Ordinating  the  Courts  Hope- 
less Job,  Crown  Says."  An  article  followed 
allegedly  quoting  Mr.  Morrison,  the  Crown 
attorney  in  that  area.  I've  since  heard  from 
Mr.  Morrison  and  without  taking  the  time  of 
the  House,  he  has  had  a  subsequent  discussion 
with  the  reporter  who  conceded  that  the 
headline  was  placed  on  there  by  someone  at 


the  newspaper  not  by  the  reporter  who  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Morrison  on  this.  He  supports 
the  concept,  but  the  indication  to  the  reader 
is  that  it  is  a  hopeless  job.  It  was  not  stated 
that  it  came  from  Mr,  Morrison's  lips  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Morrison's  letter  to  me.  He  also 
says  the  reporter  concedes  that  he  did  not 
say  it  nor  did  he  write  the  headline. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  does  he  say  now?  That 
it's  next  to  hopeless? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  of  course  not,  but 
he  is  enthusiastic  about  it  and  he  realizes 
there  are  all  kinds  of  problems  involved. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East)  Maybe  he  had 
a  change  of  heart  after  your  comment  about 
Moosonee. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  you  like  to  take  your 
letter  to  him? 

HorL  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know.  I  didn't 
personally  talk  to  the  gentleman  involved, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  took  the  time  to 
write  to  me— I  guess  yesterday— May  28. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Isn't  that  convenient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  found  that  very  help- 
ful. I  wanted  to  clarify  that  matter  that  was 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North,  and,  I  know,  of  great  interest 
to  those  present. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  posed  the  ques- 
tion that  the  project  has  been  under  way  for 
some  time.  Why  do  we  need  legislation  now? 
The  project  really  has  been  under  way  since 
last  year  in  terms  of  developing  the  concept 
of  obtaining  the  physical  plant,  if  I  may  use 
that  phrase,  for  office  accommodation  for  the 
administration  people,  presently  located  in 
Hamilton. 

But  the  reason  we  need  legislation  in  order 
to  support  the  project,  is  that  certain  legis- 
lation already  sets  forth  or  makes  reference 
to  certain  court  officials.  For  example,  the 
County  Courts  Act  in  certain  sections  des- 
cribes duties  of  court  reporters,  and  they  are 
mandatory  duties.  We  are  now  met  with  the 
very  practical  situation  that  we  cannot  ask 
those  people  or  direct  them  to  abandon  their 
responsibilities  set  out  by  statute  in  order  to 
enable  the  project  to  come  about.  They  say, 
"We  are  bound  by  the  statute.  Certain  of  our 
duties  are  detailed  in  a  mandatory  form  in 
the  particular  statute,  whatever  it  might  be. 
You  provide  us  with  some  legislative  authority 
to  go  ahead,  and  we  are  willing  to  co-operate 
—we  want  to  co-operate." 

I  am  just  going  by  memory,  but  there  is 
also  a  section  in  me  County  Courts  Act  that 
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says,  for  example,  that  a  sessions  court  shall 
be  held  the  first  Monday  in  June,  or  words 
to  this  effect.  We  just  cannot  deviate  from 
that  mandatory  requirement  unless  we  legis- 
latively deviate  from  it  by  the  introduction 
of  this  bill.  So  that  is  the  purpose  in  moving 
in  a  legislative  form  at  this  particular  time. 

The  member  for  Lakeshore,  in  some  comr 
ments  earlier,  wondered  why  we  move  in  a 
pilot  project  way.  The  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission made  broad,  sweeping  recommenda- 
tion on,  I  tlhink,  351  various  matters.  We  just 
cannot,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  implement 
all  of  those  and  thrust  them  upon  the  prov- 
ince at  one  particular  time.  It  would  bring 
the  whole  system  into  Ohaos  and  the  cost 
factor  would  be  absolutely  astronomical. 

I  was  pleased  to  listen  to  and  to  read  again 
the  observations  of  the  member  for  Riverdale, 
who  obviously  appreciates  what  the  problem 
is  all  about  and  why  we  have  to  move  in 
this  pilot  project  way.  We  have  to  see  how 
it  works,  find  out  what  our  experience  will 
be  after  the  two-year  period  has  gone  by, 
and  then  by  experience  move  hopefully  in  a 
broadening  sense  across  the  entire  province. 
I  think  those  other  areas  which  are  not 
touched  by  the  pilot  project  undertaking 
would  be  very  interested  in  seeing  what  the 
experience  was  in  the  pilot  project  area,  and 
those  areas  which  lend  themselves  to  diffi- 
culty, and  how  those  difficulties  were  re- 
solved, and  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  member  also  would  like  an  up-to-date 
report  on  who  sits  on  the  advisory  committee. 
The  chairman,  cf  course,  is  the  deputy  min- 
ister, Mr.  F.  W.  Callaghan.  The  rest  of  the 
committee  members  include  Mr.  Justice  Tom 
Zuber  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  there 
as  a  nominee  for  the  Chief  Justice.  His  Hon- 
our Chief  Judge  William  Colter  is  there  on 
behalf  of  the  county  courts.  His  Honour 
Judge  J.  L.  Roberts  is  there  representing  the 
provincial   courts   criminal   division. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  tried  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Does  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  know  the  man? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  won't  say  another  word.  I 
will  be  sued  for  libel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Top-quality  man  all 
the  way.  One  of  the  finest  criminal  division 
judges  that  this  province  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Maybe  I  got  the  wrong  guy. 
Sorry. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Yes,  I  think 
you  have. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  This  man  sits  in  Ni- 
agara Falls.  He  has  been  a  presiding  judge 
down  there-formerly  a  magistrate-since 
May,  1952.  He  was  appointed  in  1952  and  I 
personally  attended  his  swearing  in  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Roy:   Were  you  around  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Also  on  the  advisory 
committee  is  His  Honour  Judge  John  Van 
Duzen,  representing  the  provincial  courts 
family  division.  Also,  there  are  two  members 
of  the  bar  to  put  on  there,  and  I  don't 
know  if  they  have  already  been  appointed 
by  tlieir  bar  associations  or  not.  We  decided 
a  relatively  short  time  ago— I  would  say  with- 
in the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  if  I  recollect 
correctly-that  the  bar  should  be  represented 
on  this  advisory  committee  and  we  have 
turned  to  the  bar  associations  within  the 
region,  or  in  the  pilot  project  area,  asking 
them  for  the  names  of  two  nominees  on 
behalf  of  the  bar  to  assist  in  the  delibera- 
tions   of   this   particular  committee. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  two  or  three  things  that  I  think 
will  give  credence  to  the  pilot  project  concept 
in  terms  of  why  we  have  to  move  in  this 
particular  way.  At  the  present  time,  we  have 
over  300  court  offices  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, employing  over  3,000  regular  employ- 
ees and  1,000  temporary  employees  as  they 
are  required  from  time  to  time.  To  admin- 
ister an  operation  this  large  is  indeed  a  very 
tremendous  job. 

With  the  Ministry  of  the  Sohcitor  General 
—and  we  have  had  some  discussions  within 
the  last  week  concerning  that  particular  min- 
istry-for  example,  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  have  divided  the  province  up  into  17 
districts  and  each  one  of  those  districts  has 
about  2,300  staff,  dealing  mainly  in  admin- 
istrative matters  covering  a  total  field  staff  of 
about  4,600  out  in  the  field.  In  addition, 
there  are  about  600  people  at  OPP  head- 
quarters here  in  Toronto,  also  involved  in 
administration   responsibilities. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  has 
one  administrative  head,  administering  and 
supervising  over  4,000  individuals.  I  am  not 
trying  to  say  one  is  better  than  the  other, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  use  those  figures  to 
demonstrate  to  the  members  how  the  pyram- 
idal structure  or  corporate  structure  really 
works  between  those  two  ministries.  Quite 
simply,  unless  we  go  and  embark  upon  the 
recommendations  that  are  feasible  in  terms 
of  cost  and  in  terms  of  resources— both  dol- 
lars and  people— we  simply  can  not  imple- 
ment any  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission. 
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I  really  am  pleased  that  certainly  some  of 
the  members  opposite  have  rdcognized  the 
wisdom  in  proceeding  in  this  fashion.  The 
self-destruct  provisions  of  the  bill— namely, 
the  end  of  July,  1977— are  self-evident.  We 
are  proposing  certain  case-flow  standards 
through  the  administrator.  We  hope  to  de- 
velop these  sorts  of  things.  The  member  for 
Lakeshore  has  indicated  his  interest  in  case- 
flow  management,  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
and  how  they  are  to  be  handled.  A  proposal 
that  I  have  here  before  me  may  be  of  some 
interest  in  that  area.  We  propose  standards 
in  the  operation  of  the  criminal  division  with 
respect  to  case  flow  in  this  region. 

The  proposals  we  put  forward  for  the  case 
flow  are  as  follows: 

A  90-day  limit  target  from  date  of  sum- 
mons or  arrest  to  the  completion  of  all 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
division  of  the  provincial  court; 

That  judges  should  hear  all  Criminal  Code 
matters  and  any  unusual  cases  in  other  federal 
statutes.  In  addition,  in  exceptional  cases,  a 
Crown  attorney  may  decide  that  a  particular 
case  is  of  suflBcient  import  that  it  should  be 
heard  by  a  judge.  Justices  of  the  peace 
should  hear  most  of  the  provincial  statute 
cases  and  the  municipal  bylaw  cases,  except 
where  it's  felt  that  because  of  the  principles 
involved  it  should  be  determined  by  a  judge; 

That  there  should  be  limited  movement 
of  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  fill  and 
assist  where  needed;  this  would  be  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis  where  possible;  and 

That  a  judicial  caseload  average  be  estab- 
lished of  3,000  cases  per  year;  the  caseload 
average  would  include  trials,  guilty  pleas  and 
withdrawals  and  the  issuance  of  bench  war- 
rants, and  is  based  upon  the  statistical  data 
centre's  statistical  reports. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  want  to  move 
towards.  I  cannot,  off  the  top  of  my  head, 
give  an  individual  caseload  for  the  year  just 
passed,  1974,  but  I  can  remember  it  wasn't 
too  many  years  ago  when  Judge  Roberts  at 
Niagara  Falls,  prior  to  his  having  the  assist- 
ance of  a  full-time  justice  of  the  peace,  used 
to  hear  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
8,000  cases  in  a  year.  It  simply  is  too  much 
work  for  one  individual  and  gives  rise  to 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
touched  on  in  this  House  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  not  the  same  Roberts 
I  am  thinking  of.  Okay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  am  sure  it  isn't. 
The  judge  on  this  advisory  committee,  that 
Judge   Roberts,  has  had  an  extensive  back- 


ground in  presiding  at  trials,  as  I  say,  for  in 
excess  of  23  years.  He  is  a  person  who  will 
really  contribute  a  substantial  amount  of 
responsible  input  to  this  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  incredible-8,000  case-; 
a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  sir,  and  sub- 
sequently-! suppose  I'm  turning  the  clock 
back  now  maybe  10  years;  I  forget  time 
moves  so  quickly— he  was  given  the  assist- 
ance of  a  full-time  justice  of  the  peace  who 
sits  concurrently,  in  another  courtroom  of 
course,  and  deals  with  most  bylaw  and  minor 
traflBc  matters.  For  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  his  appointment,  the  man  was  a  clerk  in 
the  court,  himself  an  ex-police  oflBcer;  and 
he  has  distinguished  himself,  I  might  say,  in  a 
very,  very  creditable  fashion  in  the  Niagara 
Falls  area. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  40  cases  a  day! 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  40  cases  a  day.  On  a 
200-day  working  year,  that  is  40  cases  a 
day.  How  in  God's  name  did  he  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  am  counting 
all  oases  —  criminal,  municipal  —  both  pro- 
vincial summary  matters  and  Criminal  Code 
matters. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  The  minister  is  including 
the  pleas  of  guilty.  He  must  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  I  am  including 
everything— pleas  of  guilty  and  everything 
else— but  those  figures  do  not  exist  today 
because  of  additional  judges  having  been 
appointed  in  that  area. 

My  gosh,  when  I  first  went  down  there  to 
practise  law,  they  were  called  magistrates 
then  and  there  was  one  in  Welland,  one  in 
St.  Catharines  and  one  in  Niagara  Falls. 
They  took  all  the  courts  right  from  there  up 
to  Hamilton  in  effect.  They  did  Fort  Erie, 
Ridgeway,  Humberstone,  Allanburg,  Thorold 
—all  in  addition  to  the  main  centres. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  minister  must  remem- 
ber that's  a  long  time  ago  when  he  first 
went  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  Samia 
points  out  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I 
suppose  he  should  know,  because  he  is 
getting  on  quite  well  himself. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  has  been  around 
a  long  time.  I  thought  that  was  obvious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  these  are  the  sort 
of  things  that  we  intend  to  undertake.  They 
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have  been  undertaken  right  now  in  the  ad- 
ministration centre  in  Hamilton.  We  have 
there  a  knowledgeable  individual,  experienced 
in  court  administration.  We  have  another  one 
who  deals  with  administration  of  family  court 
matters,  again  experienced  in  that  area;  and 
one  dealing  with  criminal  matters,  experi- 
enced in  that  area,  trying  to  utilize  as  much 
as  possible  the  human  and  physical  resources 
that  are  available  to  us.  It  all  sounds  so  easy 
just  to  build  another  courtroom  so  that  when 
one  gets  the  situation  where  the  high  court 
judge  and  the  county  court  sessions  judge 
meet  on  the  same  day  for  the  use  of  the  one 
courtroom  onei  determines  that  problem  by 
saying:   "Let's  build   an  extra  courtroom." 

That's  simply  ridiculous.  If  the  caseloads 
and  the  flow  of  the  cases  and  the  use  of  the 
facilities  are  handled  by  one  individual  who 
can  appreciate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  some  of 
the  people  involved  and  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cial needs,  then  we  can  utilize  these  facilities 
much  more  than  we  are  right  now,  as  well 
as  the  human  resources  available. 

I  think  those  are  the  only  comments  that 
I  have  to  offer  at  this  particular  time.  We 
are  embarked  upon  the  project.  We  will 
watch  it  carefully.  We're  really  laying  the 
keel  for  the  framework  of  a  judicial  system 
insofar  as  administration  of  the  coiurts  is  con- 
cerned. I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  ex- 
panded with  certain  modifications  across  the 
entre  province  by  the  time  this  entire  project 
is  completed  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
of  Ontario  can  indeed  be  implemented  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
minister  will  permit  one  question  because  of 
our  desire  not  to  go  into  committee  on  the 
bill.  Do  I  take  it  that  at  July  31,  1977,  the 
time  when  the  bill,  as  the  minister  says,  self- 
destructs,  he  will  have  a  full-fledged  system, 
not  necessarily  perfect,  but  a  full-fledged,  re- 
vised or  modified  or  approved  court  system 
in  place  in  the  central  region  at  that  time,  or 
will  it  still  just  be  very  much  in  an  experi- 
mental stage  and  not  really  in  place  as  a 
going  modified  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  I  can't 
say  that.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  realistic. 
I  visualize  by  the  end  of  July,  1977,  that  this 
project,  insofar  as  the  legislation  is  concerned, 
will  self-destruct.  Then  we  will  be  taking  that 
experience  of  the  past,  say,  two  years  and 
studying  that  and  coming  forward  with  some- 
thing that  can  be  expanded  across  the  entire 
province.  I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that   we'll  have   a  full-scale  provincial 


system  ready  to  go  in  two  years  because  that 
just  isn't  feasible.  Btit  I  think  we'll  have  had 
enough  experience  in  two  years  to  be  able 
to  see  how  we  can  implement  that  on  an 
expanded  basis. 

If  that  was  not  feasible  and  if  I  bore  the 
same  responsibilities  at  that  time  as  I  do  now 
and  if  we  just  simply  didn't  have  the  infor- 
mation, I  suppose  I  would  have  to  come  back 
in  this  very  chamber  and  ask  for  an  extension 
to  that  date  and  I  would  have  to  convince 
my  colleagues  in  the  Legislature  that  it  was 
necessary.  But,  no,  we  will  not  have  the  sys- 
tem ready  to  go  across  the  province  on  Aug. 
1,  1977,  I  wish  we  could  but  we  won't. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Without  repetition,  we  can 
probably  touch  on  some  of  these  things  in 
the  Attorney  General's  estimates  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  80. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  80,  An  Act  to  enable  the  Establishment 
of  a  Project  for  the  better  Administration  of 
Courts  in  the  Region  of  Central  West. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  17th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Attorney  General): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  open- 
ing statement  in  connection  with  this  minis- 
try insofar  as  its  estimates  are  concerned.  We 
have,  over  perhaps  the  past  three  weeks,  dis- 
cussed in  some  length  the  estimates  of  two 
other  ministries  in  the  justice  policy  field  for 
which  I  am  responsible.  Rather  than  perhaps 
duplicate  or  triplicate,  if  that  is  the  word, 
some  of  the  discussions  which  have  already 
taken  place— I'm  sure  certain  members  op- 
posite may  well  wish  to  make  opening  state- 
ments—I thought  we  could  perhaps  embark 
on  the  estimates  starting  with  vote  1201  it- 
self. 
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Mr.    Chairman: 

East. 


The   member   for   Ottawa 


Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  minister  has 
good  reason  for  not  making  an  opening  state- 
ment on  these  estimates.  At  the  rate  things 
have  been  going  for  him  recently  he  would 
obviously  be  in  the  position  of  reading  state- 
ment after  statement  because  of  his  triple 
function  as  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice. 
Attorney  General  and  acting  Solicitor  General 
—and  with  all  the  legislation  he  introduced 
today. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  E  was  sur- 
prised when  he  said  three  weeks.  It  seems 
like  three  months  since  he  first  stood  up. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  of 
course,  is  not  alile  to  be  here  today  and  I 
have  been  asked  to  make  some  opening  com- 
ments in  relation  to  this  ministry.  Although  I 
find  the  present  Attorney  General  a  very  en- 
gaging and  likeable  individual,  I  think  there 
are  certain  things  which  have  to  be  said  about 
the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  and,  I 
suppose,  justice  generally  in  this  province. 
These  things,  I  suppose,  have  been  said  since 
1971. 

I  state  this  emphatically  and  this  is  sup- 
ported very  often  by  my  discussions  with 
members  of  the  bar,  members  of  the  judiciary 
and  the  public  at  large:  Justice  generally  in 
this  province  since  1971  or  since  the  time 
this  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  took  ofiice  has  not 
had  a  very  high  priority.  Nothing  was  more 
obvious,  as  I  recall  the  earlier  days  of  the 
premiership— or  subsequent  to  the  election  in 
October,  1971— when  I  used  to  see  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  sitting  about  as 
far  to  the  right  of  the  Premier  as  possible- 
out  of  the  way,  low  in  priority.  Important 
changes  which  should  have  been  made  in  the 
area  of  justice  have  not  been  made. 

There  has  not  been  enough  continuity  in 
the  job.  You  have  had  a  succession  of  minis- 
ters. I  recall  the  first  Attorney  General,  Allan 
Lawrence,  following  the  election  in  1971,  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  member  for  York  Mills 
(Mr.  Bales)  who  was  then  succeeded  by  the 
present  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
(Mr.  Welch),  and  now  the  present  minister.  I 
think  the  changes  which  have  to  be  made  in 
the  justice  field  will  require  the  closer  atten- 
tion of  a  minister  than  someone  who  stays  in 
the  job  for  a  period  of  half  a  year  or  a  year 
or  possibly  two  years.  I  think  it  requires  more 
continuity. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  like  to  stay  for 
about  10. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  would  like  to  stay  for  about 
10?  I'm  sorry  we  might  not  be  able  to  allow 
that.  You  may  not  be  able  to  take  it  for  10 
years  if  you  continue  to  be  provincial  secre- 
tary, Attorney  General  and  acting  Sohcitor 
General.  I  must  say  this— and  my  attack  is  not 
on  you  personally  because  I  think  all  of  us 
here  respect  your  capabilities  and  your  sense 
of  fairness— the  fact  remains  that  no  man  in 
this  province  should  be  doing  what  you  are 
doing,  the  three  jobs  you  are  doing.  I  suggest 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  individual  to 
give  full  attention  to  jobs  which  require  the 
full-time  activity  of  one  individual. 

I  suj>pose  it  comes  back  to  the  point  that 
if  the  Premier  sees  fit,  for  instance,  to  have 
you  as  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and 
Attorney  General— and  I  am  stire  my  friend 
from  Downsview  has  emphasized  this  point 
often  enough— it  really  doesn't  say  much  for 
provincial  secretaries.  Since  the  establishment 
of  these  provincial  secretaries  I  think  we've 
seen  how  they  have  been  downgraded.  We 
haven't  really  seen  any  major  results  eman- 
ating from  these  provincial  secretaries. 

So,  I  think  I  should  emphasize  that  it's 
not  fair  to  this  minister  and  it's  not  fair  to 
any  individual  in  this  province  to  be  acting 
in  this  triple  capacity.  You  might  not  have 
a  chance  to  serve  much  longer,  if  we  have 
something  going  on  here  in  the  fall,  but  I  say 
this— we  will  still  like  you  whether  we're 
looking  at  you  from  a  different  side  or  from 
the  other  side. 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  He  really  gets  funny  at  times, 
doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  are  you  saying?  It's  a  sure 
thing  you  won't  be  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  You  really  get  funny. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  ( Sandwich-Riverside ) :  —or 
in  a  coalition. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  will  not  be  any  coaUtion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Could  we  rettun  to 
the  estimates  please? 

Mr.  Roy:  But  the  fact  remains,  I  think  that 
justice  in  this  province,  generally  speaking, 
has  not  received  the  priority  it  deserves. 
When  I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  mean 
to  downgrade  at  all  the  officials  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Justice,  because  I  really  think  that  we 
have  some  top-notch  people  and  I  know 
many  of  them  personally  in  that  ministry. 
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But  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  field  of 
justice,  it  is  time  to  bring  on  new  ideas. 
What  happens  very  often  is  when  individuals 
have  been  too  long  within  the  system,  too 
engrained  in  a  process  or  in  a  way  of  acting, 
very  often  you  don't  see  the  deficiencies  in 
the  system  as  the  public  sees  them.  You 
become  part  of  the  establishment  and  at  that 
point  it  becomes  difficult  to  look  at  it  objec- 
tively and  say,  "We  think  that  this  is  a 
weakness". 

I  asked  the  minister,  for  instance,  to  go 
back  to  his  early  law  days  when  he  was  a 
student  or  a  young  practising  lawyer,  and 
he  could  see  some  of  the  anomalies  witliin 
the  system— when  he  was  prepared  to  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  old  traditions  which  have 
no  relevance  to  20th  century  justice.  After  a 
while,  as  you  keep  practising— and  this  was 
my  own  experience— you  seem  to  take  them 
for  granted.  It  is  something  that  is  necessary. 

It  really  doesn't  come  to  mind  vmtil  you 
see  individuals  who  come  to  court,  whether 
as  witnesses  or  as  jurors  or  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity. This  is  really  how  the  system  works. 
This  has  been  mentioned  by  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  but  somehow  20th  century  tech- 
nology has  not  seemed  to  catch  up  in  our 
coiuts. 

I  think  that  we  would  have  a  better  system 
of  justice  in  this  province  had  the  Premier 
given  it  a  higher  priority  and  had  he  ap- 
pointed individuals  as  Attorney  Generals  w*ho 
would  have  some  continuity  in  the  job.  I 
mention  for  instance  the  hon.  Robert  Welch, 
your  predecessor,  who  was  in  the  position  for 
only  a  matter  of  months.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect a  minister,  no  matter  how  capable  he  is, 
to  really  bring  on  new  ideas? 

And  new  ideas  you  should  have!  My  God, 
you've  got  a  stack  of  law  reform  reports, 
recommendations— I  suppose  they're  6  ft  high. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  areas  where  the  At- 
torney General  could  be  moving,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Things  aren't  being  done  and  I  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  emphasize  these  things. 

I  could  see  a  man  coming  into  that  job- 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  have  capable 
people  working  within  the  ministry— but  it's 
you  in  fact  who  has  to  defend  these  new 
policies.  When  they  are  your  ideas  and  when 
you  are  prepared  to  go  to  the  public  with 
them,  that's  when  changes  are  eff^ective.  When 
you  have  seen  a  system  work  for  a  period  of 
time  then  you  can  have  more  assurance  with 
your  ideas.  In  fact,  when  any  problem  comes 
up  or  any  changes  are  proposed,  you,  as 
minister,  can  only  reflect  the  statements  given 
to  you  by  your  senior  persormel.  I'm  not 
saying  there  is  not  any  ingenuity  within  that 


head  of  yours,  or  behind  that  beard,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  in  your  triple  capacity  and 
in  the  short  duration  of  time  that  you  have 
been  there,  it's  difficult  for  you  to  know  where 
to  start,  where  the  priorities  should  come, 
how  the  changes  should  be  made. 

It  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  Mr. 
Chairman— some  of  the  changes  that  we 
would  like  to  see  within  the  administration 
of  justice.  I  see  my  colleague  wants  to  make 
a  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lambton. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  hon  member  for 
Ottawa  East.  I  am  sure  the  members  would 
hke  to  join  me  in  welcoming  a  class  from  my 
home  towTi,  Petrolia,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Dew,  the  vice-principal  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  School  there.  There  are  55  students 
plus  the  guardian. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  continue  his  presentation? 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opening 
comments,  I  indicated  I  felt  that  there  were 
some  things  or  some  matters  or  some  institu- 
tions, some  methods,  within  the  justice  system 
that  should  be  looked  at  and  should  have 
been  changed  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  want  to 
mention  some  of  these. 

Within  the  whole  administration  of  justice 
and  the  court  system  and  our  judges,  the 
thing  that  I  find,  in  1975,  the  most  annoying, 
and  I  find  that  the  public  generally  finds  most 
annoying,  is  our  system  of  family  courts  or 
our  system  of  administration  of  justice  for  the 
families,  the  children,  within  this  province.  I 
know  you  have  some  recommendations  for 
this,  but  I  think  it's  important  to  emphasize 
again. 

We  are  all  supposed  to  serve  the  public 
down  there  and  the  court  is  supposed  to  serve 
the  public  as  well,  but  sometimes  some  peo- 
ple have  a  false  sense  of  priority  within  the 
system.  You  and  I,  as  practising  lawyers,  have 
experienced  situations  where  often  the  pre- 
siding judges  think  the  courts  sit  for  their 
benefit,  for  their  convenience  and  whatsoever, 
and  the  difficulties  that  that  has  caused. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  the  new  attitude  by 
most  recent  appointments,  whether  it  be  at 
the  Supreme  Court  level  or  at  other  levels, 
seems  in  fact  to  bring  another  approach  to 
this— that  the  courts  are  there  to  serve  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public. 

But,  for  instance,  when  you  get  into  the 
question  of  family  court  or  family  problems, 
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it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  for  anyone  in 
the  public  to  understand  how  the  system 
works.  If  you  have  a  situation  where  an  as- 
sault is  involved  in  relation  to  husband  and 
wife,  or  you  have  a  situation  where  you  have 
a  deserted  wife,  you  get  into  the  situation 
where  the  court  that  you  end  up  in— and 
most  people  end  up  in  that  court  because 
they  sometimes  cannot  afford  anything  else- 
is  family  court.  They  go  to  family  court  and 
that's  where  the  judication  is  made. 

If  there  is  a  dispute  within  the  family  or 
the  breakup  or  whatever  about  the  children, 
then  they  end  up  in  county  court— motions 
under  the  Infants  Act  and  so  on. 

If  there's  a  problem  involving  separation  or 
whatever,  if  there  are  grounds  for  divorce, 
then  the  parties  end  up  in  Supreme  Court, 
and  at  that  point  there  can  be  an  election 
made  as  to  whether  they  want  to  proceed 
before  a  county  court  judge  or  whether  they 
want  to  proceed  before  a  Supreme  Court  in  a 
Supreme  Court  level. 

If  there  are  problems  for  instance  of  ali- 
mony, maintenance  and  so  on,  they  can  be  in 
Supreme  Court  again.  So  you  have  a  whole 
variety  of  avenues  that  are  open.  The  public 
generally  don't  understand  this,  and  with 
good  reason,  because  it  is  not  logical. 

Why  is  this  the  case  in  this  province  in 
1975  when  you  consider  the  fantastic  case- 
load involved  in  divorce? 

I  suppose  legal  aid  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  sys- 
tem, or  our  legal  aid  system,  allowed  certain 
people  who  did  not  have  the  finances  to  have 
access  to  the  courts  to  get  this  access.  A  lot 
of  this  is  taken  up  in  the  area  of  divorce, 
separation  and  family  problems  and  so  on. 

These  people  can't  understand  why  there 
is  such  a  variety  of  courts,  and  why  in  1975 
we  don't  have  a  central  court,  a  family 
court,  which  deals  with  all  aspects  of  marital 
problems— whether  the  people  are  there  for 
divorce  or  whether  there's  a  dispute  as  to  the 
children  or  whether  there's  a  dispute  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid.  It  should  be 
one  central  court. 

What  happens  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  very  often  people  are  shopping  around 
from  one  court  to  the  next.  If  the  judgement 
or  the  order  given  in  one  particular  court  is 
not  adequate,  then  they  go  on  to  another 
court. 

And  so  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  looking  at  a  problem. 
This  is  not  a  new  problem— we  started  to  see 
the  problems  of  our  courts  who  could  not 
cope  after  legal  aid  was  instituted  in  1966. 


I  really  do  think,  Mr.  Chainnan,  tliat  it  should 
be  a  commitment  of  this  province  to  establish 
one  central  family  court  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  marital  problems. 

Now,  I  appreciate  that  that  might  require 
some  discussions.  In  fact  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  would  not  require  some  changes 
to  the  BNA  Act  or  require  some  input  by  the 
federal  government.  But  when  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courts  is  within  provincial  jurisdic- 
tion, as  it  is,  surely  we  should  have  a  say  in 
this,  and  I  would  like  the  Attorney  General 
to  advise  us  what  discussions,  for  instance, 
have  taken  place  with  the  federal  government 
about  instituting  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  in  our  whole 
court  process. 

I  think  that  this  discrepancy  points  out 
the  weaknesses  within  our  system  of  justice 
since  1971;  how  we  have  allowed  the  system 
to  continue  this  way  to  the  frustration  not 
only  of  the  lawyers  or  the  judges  but  of  the 
public  generally,  where  justice  is  supposed 
to  serve  in  this  province. 

The  other  matter  that  the  public  finds 
difficult  to  understand  and  which  the  Law 
Reform  Commission  has  emphasized  is  the 
difference  within  our  court  system— whether 
that  type  of  system  should  exist.  Why  do 
we  have,  for  instance,  a  provincial  court? 
I  can  see  some  reason  for  the  provincial 
court,  but  the  big  distinction  that  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
is  the  distinction  between  county  court  and 
supreme  court,  and  the  difference  between 
a  county  court  judge  and  the  supreme  court 
judge. 

I  really  do  think  that  in  1975  we  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  having  one 
court  level— whether  you  call  it  the  county 
court  or  I  suppose  to  please  everybody  we 
would  call  it  the  supreme  court. 

I  know  some  judges  will  certainly  not 
approve  of  this  and  especially  I  suppose 
the  judges  at  the  supreme  court  level.  I  sup- 
pose again  this  will  require  some  discussion 
with  the  federal  goverimient  about  the 
changing  of  the  operation  or  whatever 
changes— legislative  or  otherwise— have  to  be 
made. 

I  would  encourage  the  Attorney  General 
to  look  at  this  situation.  The  public  doesn't 
imderstand  why  it  is  that  if  your  claim  is 
for  so  much  money  you  end  up  in  county 
court  and  if  your  claim  is  for  such  other 
money  you  end  up  in  Supreme  Court;  that 
if  you  have  a  particular  type  of  action  you 
can't  go  to  county  court  but  you  must  go 
to   Supreme  Court. 
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We  must  simplify  our  system  of  justice. 
We  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  justice 
is  meant  to  serve  the  public.  I  think  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  looking 
at  these  things.  I  could  see  in  some  instances 
the  arguments  I  have  heard  about  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  changing  the  system  of 
justice— for  instance  re  county  and  supreme 
courts— but  I  think  the  overwhelming  benefit 
would  be  to  fuse  these  two  courts. 

In  Toronto  it  is  fine.  You  get  your  Supreme 
Court  which  is  sitting  here  year-round.  But 
in  some  of  the  outlying  areas,  if  you  have 
a  Supreme  Court  matter  you  have  to  wait 
until  the  judges  come  down;  you  have  to 
wait  to  have  weekly  court  matters  be  heard 
by  a  Supreme  Court  judge  as  long  as  he  is 
in  town.  Of  course,  most  judges  are  ihere  in 
Toronto. 

As  I  understand  the  historical  significance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  county  and 
the  supreme  court,  there  was  some  problem 
about  the  quality  of  the  local  judges  of  the 
county  court  in  the  early  days.  Then  when 
you  had  an  important  matter  or  contentious 
matter  within  the  community,  it  was  always 
advantageous  to  bring  in  an  out-of-town 
judge.  A  Supreme  Court  judge  would  come 
down  and  hear  this  particular  case  or  hear 
a  series  of  cases. 

But  surely,  in  1975,  that  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. You  hear,  for  instance,  the  argiunent 
that  sometimes  it  is  better  for  the  com- 
munity, if  you  have  a  contentious  matter, 
to  get  an  out-of-town  judge.  But  nowadays 
there  is  no  problem  about  taking  a  judge 
someplace  and  bringing  him  in.  You  don't 
need  this  circuit  business  of  Supreme  Court 
judges  travelling  across  the  province  and 
ending  up  in  Kenora  for  one  week  and 
then  in  Ottawa  for  the  next  and  then  in 
London  for  the  next.  Really,  I  think  this 
has  no  validity  in  1975. 

About  the  quality  of  the  individuals  who 
are  accepting  appointment  to  the  bench  at 
the  county  court  and  the  Supreme  Coturt 
levels— I  doubt  there  is  a  great  distinction 
any  more.  I  think  the  quality  for  instance 
of  the  recent  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court  are  just  excellent.  It  is  really  fantastic 
that  these  individuals  are  prepared  to  make, 
first  of  all,  the  financial  sacrifice  of  accepting 
these  appointments.  I  don't  want  to  start 
naming  these  individuals  but  we  know  their 
calibre  and  the  financial  sacrifices  that  they 
make  to  accept  this  type  of  appointment. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment about  the  appointment  or  the  accept- 
ance by  Mr.  Maloney  of  the  Ombudsman's 
office    and   the    $60,000   that    goes    with    it. 


I  walk  down  the  street  and  I  hear  people 
saying,  "Did  you  see  that?  This  fellow  has 
got  a  job  for  $60,000. 

You  can  imagine,  knowing  Arthur  Maloney, 
his  capabilities  and  quahties,  the  cut  in 
income  he's  taken  to  accept  that  type  of  ap- 
pointment. The  same  holds  true  for  the 
Supreme  Court  judges. 

I  was  glad  to  see  approved,  for  instance, 
in  the  federal  House,  what  I  consider  more 
adequate  increases.  I  don't  know  what  read- 
ing that  bill  is  at  in  the  federal  House,  but 
there  is  going  to  be  substantial  increase  for 
the  county  and  Supreme  Court  judges  at  that 
level. 

I  think  there's  no  question  about  the 
quality  of  the  individuals  who  are  accepting 
Supreme  Court  appointments.  Some  people 
will  say  the  quality  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  diluted  if  you  fuse  the  county  court. 

I  want  to  say,  the  appointments  in  the 
county  court  over  the  past  nvunber  of  years, 
have  been  excellent.  You  have  very  capable 
people.  The  fact  that  they  end  up  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  coimty  court,  is  really 
a  matter,  I  suppose,  of  accident  or  choice  if 
they  want  to  stick  around  their  area. 

The  distinction,  today,  does  not  wash,  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  For  a  period 
of  time,  it  may  well  be,  that  you  have  some 
county  court  judges  whose  ability  is  ques- 
tioned at  the  Supreme  Court  level.  Surely 
that  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  I  think  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  would  suggest 
we  should  look  at  this.  The  advantage  of 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  continuous 
system  of  justice  in  all  areas  of  this  province. 
If  it's  necessary,  certain  individuals,  or  out- 
of-town  judges  can  be  brought  in  to  hear  a 
particular  case. 

I  think  tlie  distinction  should  be  eliminated. 
The  less  the  public  understands  about  justice, 
the  less  it  will  trust  justice.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  it's  important  we 
give  this  matter  serious  concern.  I'm  sorry 
to  say  there  has  not  been  that  type  of  ap- 
proach since  1971.  In  no  way  do  I  want  to 
criticize  this  present  Attorney  General,  or 
the  people  working  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department,  but  the  fact  remains,  be- 
cause of  some  of  these  new  ideas,  there  will 
be  criticisms,  and  they  will  be  contentious. 
It's  important  to  have  enlightened  individuals. 
The  Attorney  General  of  this  province  can 
advance,  and  give  the  reason  to  the  public, 
why  we're  prepared  to  look  at  the  system, 
and  why  we're  prepared  to  change  the 
system. 
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When  you  look  at  other  levels,  I  think 
thsre  have  been  some  improvements.  For 
instance,  the  idea  of  appointing  certain  in- 
dividuals,, not  Crown  attorneys,  to  prosecute 
oflFences  under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  or 
provincial  court  matters,  is  one  example.  As 
I  see  it  operating  in  Ottawa,  it  works  well. 
We  are  fortunate.  I  can  only  relate  back  to 
the  Ottawa  experience  because  that's  where 
I  practise,  but  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Ottawa  are  doing  a  good  job  in  hearing  these 
cases.  In  fact,  they  have  a  fair  sense  of 
justice;  a  fair  sense  of  equilibrium  and  a  fair 
sense  of  giving  the  public  the  service  they 
expect  when  they  are  going  to  court. 

I  think  that's  exceedingly  important  be- 
cause more  individuals,  I  suppose,  run  across 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  provincial  court 
judges,  than  any  other  level.  That's  the  im- 
pression people  are  left  with  in  the  justice 
system. 

Some  time  ago,  in  this  House,  we  discussed 
part-times  justices  of  the  peace.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  justification  in  having  large  num- 
bers of  part-time  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
system.  It's  exceedingly  important  to  attempt 
to  set  up  a  system  of  education  for  justices 
of  the  peace.  If  we  want  to  keep  them,  we 
have  to  pay  them  better  as  well,  when  you 
consider  what  some  people  make  at  odier 
levels  in  the  government,  and  when  you  con- 
sider what  other  individuals  make  be  it 
plumbers,  electricians,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  some  of  these  justices  of  the  peace 
are  capable  and  are  doing  a  good  job.  If  we 
want  to  attract  a  certain  amount  of  talent  to 
do  that  type  of  work,  I  think  we  have  to  start 
considering  payment.  I  know  we've  had  prob- 
lems in  the  past  with  certain  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  I  think  it's  important  we  have  a 
system  of  education  for  them;  that  we  have  a 
system  of  training,  maybe  retraining  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  laws  and  so  on. 

I  think  it's  so  important  because  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  public  sees  these  indi- 
viduals administering  justice  than  any  other 
level  of  the  courts.  The  ordinary  fellow  some- 
times doesn't  know  the  difference  between 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  Supreme  Court 
judge.  To  him  these  are  all  people  within 
the  system,  who  are  working  in  justice.  If  he 
gets  a  bad  impression,  if  he  doesn't  get  a 
fair  hearing  at  the  lower  level  then  his 
cynicism  about  justice  continues,  and  God 
knows  we've  got  enough  cynicism,  not  only 
about  the  members  of  the  profession,  but 
about  our  whole  administration  of  justice. 

That's  why  I  stress  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  importance  of  having  as  Attorney  General, 
chief    law    officer   for    the    Crown,    someone 


who  is  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  system 
of  justice  is  for  the  people  of  this  province, 
for  the  community  and  not  for  the  people 
who  work  within  the  system. 

Another  point  I'd  like  to  mention  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  surely  that  must  give 
him  and  his  officials  some  concern  is  the 
edict  about  cutting  back  on  the  number  of 
civil  servants.  That  might  be  fine  in  an  area 
where— I  look  at  the  former  Minister  of 
Health— you  have  so  many  bodies  working 
and  you  say,  "I  think  we  can  get  the  machine 
or  something  to  do  something  else.  In  this 
office  instead  of  having  17  secretaries  we  are 
going  to  leave  it  at  that  level,  or  we  are  going 
to  have  16." 

There's  more  flexibility  there. 

But  in  the  area  of  justice,  you  look  at  the 
fantastic  increase  in  caseload  that's  been 
caused  partially  be  legal  aid,  partially  by 
population  increases  in  our  major  centres  and 
so  on,  and  yet  you  are  saying  to  keep  the 
same  number  of  Crown  attorneys.  I  think 
you  are  going  to  run  into  problems  over  this. 
What  is  going  to  happen  is  that  if  you  start 
increasing  too  highly  the  caseload  of  your 
Crown  attorneys  they  are  going  to  be  going 
into  court  with  less  preparation. 

That's  never  good,  because  you  get  your- 
self into  a  situation  where  people  whom  he 
has  the  evidence  to  convict  are  being  ac- 
quitted because  of  lack  of  preparation.  You 
get  to  a  situation  where  the  Crown  attorney 
starts  limiting  the  services  he  can  give  to 
members  of  the  bar.  For  instance,  he  doesn't 
have  time  any  more  to  start  giving  out  dis- 
closure and  that  type  of  service. 

I  appreciate  that  disclosure  is  sometimes 
abused  by  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
For  instance,  they  want  to  see  what  the  evi- 
dence is,  but  they  have  no  intention  of  con- 
sidering a  plea  of  guilty  or  whatever,  wliich 
is  their  right,  I  suppose.  But  the  purpose  of 
disclosure  in  the  long  run  is  for  the  Crown 
to  state  clearly  what  its  case  is,  and  when  you 
are  faced  with  overwhelming  evidence,  you 
should  certainly  give  some  consideration  to 
a  plea. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  back  on  that  type  of  service. 
Apparently  this  is  starting  to  happen  in 
certain  centres  in  this  province.  For  instance, 
in  Ottawa  I  understand  they  are  starting  to 
cut  back  on  disclosure  for  a  certain  level 
of  case.  It  may  well  be  that  when  you  are 
dealing  with  cases  of  shoplifting  and  minor 
mattere  luider  the  Criminal  Code  disclosure 
is  not  required.  But  very  often  disclosure  was 
a  help,  not  only  to  the  defence  but  to  the 
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Crown,  because  often  there  were  special 
circumstances  which  the  Crown  would  give 
consideration  to,   on  sentence  and  whatever. 

I  would  think  you  are  going  to  start  having 
some  feedback  on  that.  I'm  not  saying  to 
lift  the  ceilings  on  civil  servants.  But  I'm 
saying  you  had  better  start  being  careful  in 
the  area  of  justice  that  you  do  not  put  your- 
self in  a  position  where  there  are  far  too 
many  cases  for  the  number  of  people  to 
handle. 

As  I  understand  it,  most  Crown  attorneys' 
offices  across  this  province  have  hired  very 
few  individuals  this  year.  Yet  if  you  look  at 
the  fantastic  increase  in  the  caseload,  you 
begin  to  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  be 
handling  all  these  matters. 

I  was,  in  fact,  discussing  last  week  with 
some  of  the  judges  and  some  of  the  Crowns 
in  Ottawa  how  you  can  have  a  system  break 
down. 

You  get  into  a  situation  where  the  Crown 
attorney  is  not  adequately  prepared.  It  is 
important  that  these  Crown  attorneys  pre- 
pare becavise  very  often  some  of  them  do 
not  have  that  much  experience  as  Crown 
attorneys  to  prosecute  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  you  start  being  able 
to  think  on  your  feet.  You  start  being  far 
more  flexible  in  comi:. 

With  their  lack  of  experience  and  lack  of 
preparation  you  get  yourself  into  a  situation 
very  often  where  the  provincial  court  judges 
who  are  concerned  about  the  ihigh  crime  rate 
in  the  areas,  even  though  the  Crown  is  not 
prepared,  are  satisfied  with  the  evidence. 
They  start  acting  as  Crown  attorneys,  ask- 
ing the  questions  and  so  on  and  very  often 
convict  not  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  as 
presented  by  covmsel  but  on  he  basis  of  the 
evidence  as  elicited  by  the  presiding  judge. 
You  run  the  risk,  in  that  situation,  that  the 
judges  very  often  appear  to  be  losing  their 
objectivity.  When  that  happens  at  the  pro- 
vincial level,  individuals  start  electing  to  go 
before  the  county  court  judges  and  jxrries. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  ini  cost?  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  that  some  time.  I 
think  the  cost  of  provincial  court  trial  in  front 
of  the  judge  must  be  a  fifth  of  the  cost  of  a 
trial  before  a  jury. 

The  county  court  judges  mentioned  to 
me  the  fantastic  increase  in  case  load  that 
is  going  on  in  certain  centres  of  the  province. 
I  mentioned  Ottawa  specifically  and  I  can 
imagine  what  it  is  like  in  Toronto.  It  is  hard 
to  keep  tliat  balance  because  I  suppose  there 
is  some  abuse  by  covmsel  of  the  legal  aid 
system  by  pleading  guilty  and  talcing  the 
matter  up.  There  is  more  and  more  competi- 


tion, I  suppose,  as  the  number  of  m^nbers 
of  the  bar  increases.  You  have  fewer  cases 
so  3^ou  drag  them  out  longer  and  get  more 
money  out  of  them.  I  suppose  there  is  some 
of  tliis  going  on. 

The  fact  remains  that  withim  your  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  if  you  put  a  ceiling 
on  because  somebody  decidies  that  is  the 
thing  to  do  —  light  across  the  board  —  and 
your  volume  of  cases  keeps  increasing,  that 
severely  taxes  your  administration  of  justice. 
I  think  you  should  give  it  some  concern  and 
you  sihould  consider  whether  you  shovJdn't 
have  more  flexibility  within  yoiu  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Of  course,  the  other  thing  that  happens  if 
you  start  having  too  big  a  caseload  for  the 
number  of  individuals  you  have  in  the  office, 
is  you  end  up  having  10,  15,  or  20  part-time 
Crowns  doing  work  on  a  part-time  basis  for 
the  Crown  attorney.  I  really  question  whether 
you  are  saving  any  money  doing  that  in  the 
long  run.  You  say,  "We  have  limited  the 
number  of  civil  servants;  we  have  limited 
the  niuniiber  of  individuals  within  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice."  But  have  you  really 
limited  the  budget  when  you  start  feeding 
an  overwhelming  percentage!  of  your  coses 
to  part-time  Crown  attorneys? 

Another  matter  I  would  want  to  raise  with 
the  Attorney  General  —  I  suppose  I  do  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  his  capacity  as  Attorney  General 
and  Solicitor  General  —  is  a  situation  which 
has  happened  in  Ottawa  recently  and  which 
undoubtedly  he  has  heard  something  about. 
He  might  have  had  discussions  here  in  the 
House.  That  was  the  fantastic  publicity 
given  to  these  oases  involving  what  they  call 
a  sex  ring  involving  young  boys  and  and  what 
has  happened  there,  and  the  great  debate  that 
has  gone  on  about  whether  newspapers 
should  be  publishing  names  of  these  individ- 
uals and  so  on. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  when  you  get  involved  in 
criminal  matters  we  have  a  long  tradition 
here  of  open  justice  which  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  includes  the  publishing  of 
names,  addresses  and  so  on.  I  lam  of  the 
opinion  that  that  system  shovdd  continue. 
Not  only  does  it  ensure  openness,  an  open 
system  of  justice  appears  at  least  to  be  fair 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fairer  system  of  justice. 

The  other  point  is  that  it  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent. There  is  a  deterrent  aspect  to  this  ap- 
proach to  justice  and  in  no  way  do  I  want  to 
see  curtailment  of  the  publishing  of  names. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  acting  Solicitor  General  I  think  there 
can  be  an  abuse  of  this  publishing  of  names. 
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I  suppose  newspapers  have  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion.  But  you  have  no  control  over 
whether  your  name  is  put  on  the  front  page 
or  on  the  back  page  of  a  particular  news- 
paper. I  think  we  have  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  about  where  the  press  get  their  in- 
formation. 

You  can  have  an  abuse  and  it  can  be  detri- 
mental to  the  accused  when  you  get  into  a 
situation  where  the  police  or  Crown  attorneys 
are  releasing  names  and  making  what  I  call 
gratuitous  comments  on  the  evidence.  At 
that  point,  it  could  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  accused. 

Over  the  past  year,  I've  seen  some  of  this 
go  on,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  you  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  some  of  the  criticism  on  this. 

First  of  all,  I  really  don't  think  that  the 
police  should  be  the  ones  to  release  the 
names.  The  minute  that  you  release  the 
names,  the  press  wants  some  comments  about 
the  evidence,  and  you  know,  as  I  do,  that 
evidence  seen  in  the  press  is  something  that 
we  have  tried  to  stay  away  from. 

Individuals  should  be  judged  within  our 
covirt  system  on  the  evidence  as  is  given  out 
in  the  court  and  not  as  they  read  it  in  the 
press.  You  know  the  great  oiflBcuIty  in  hav- 
ing a  fair  trial  when  a  case  has  been  blown 
up  and  too  much  talked  about.  So  the  police 
in  this  province  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  ones  to  release  the  names.  If  you  cur- 
tail that,  then  it  would  prevent  the  police 
from  making  comments  on  the  evidence. 

The  press  can  get  the  names  as  the  fel- 
lows are  arraigned  in  court,  and  they  could 
see  at  the  time  that  he  is  arraigned  what  he 
is  charged  with  and  that's  it.  In  my  opinion, 
that  way  you  would  avoid  comments  which 
can  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  accused  and 
which  sometimes  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  when  the  trial  takes  place.  But  the 
damage  has  been  done. 

I  think  you  should  give  some  considera- 
tion to  issuing  directives.  I  think  the  RCMP 
now  have  decided  not  to  release  any  further 
names.  If  the  press  want  to  know  who  is 
charged  with  what,  they  go  down  to  the 
court  when  the  accused  is  going  to  be 
arraigned  and  that's  when  they  can  get  their 
information. 

The  other  point  is  this.  Crown  attorneys, 
as  well,  should  not  comment  on  the  evi- 
dence—about what  the  case  is  about,  and 
what  the  evidence  might  be  and  whether 
this  is  a  scandal  or  whether  this  is  one  of 
the  biggest  ripoffs  in  the  commiuiity. 

The  reason  I  point  it  out  is  that  Vve  read 


about  one  fellow  who,  within  the  system,  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for— Clay  Powell.  I  can 
recall  that  even  before  the  evidence  of  the 
charges  were  laid  in  relation  to  the  Hamil- 
ton harbour  scandal— and  all  the  cases  that 
came  up  in  Ottawa  have  now  been  transfer- 
red here  to  Ontario— he  made  some  comment 
about  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  biggest 
scandals  we'll  see  across  the  country,  one  of 
the  biggest  ripoffs  and  this  type  of  thing. 

That  type  of  statement  by  a  Crown  attor- 
ney might  very  well  haunt  him  later  on  be- 
cause it  might  prejudice  the  fairness  of  a 
frial  to  the  accused.  Whether  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  arguing  against  that  or  not,  I 
think  becomes  irrelevant,  but  there  must  be 
an  appearance  of  fairness. 

I  know  Clay  personally  and  I  have  respect 
for  him,  but  I  think  all  the  CrovvTi  attorneys, 
no  matter  who  they  are  —  assistant  deputy 
attorney  general  right  down  to  Crown  attor- 
neys in  the  community— should  be  careful 
about  making  comments. 

They  can  make  comments  in  court,  that's 
the  forum  to  make  them,  but  they  should 
be  careful  about  making  them  to  the  press 
before  charges  have  been  laid  or  during  a 
pending  trial  or  whatever.  Whether  the 
accused  succeeds  in  getting  a  mistrial  or 
whether  he  can  have  some  success  in  en- 
hancing his  case  later  on  during  the  frial  be- 
comes irrelevant.  We  must  continue  to  give 
the  appearance  that  the  accused  is  getting  a 
fair  trial  and  I  think  we  should  be  careful 
about  this  type  of  situation. 

As  you  know  in  Ottawa,  following  the 
publicity  about  this  sex  case,  one  individual 
committed  suicide.  Whether  it  was  because 
there  was  some  comment  about  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  sex  ring  involving  boys  and  what- 
ever, I  don't  know. 

I  think  we  should  be  extremely  careful, 
and  I  would  encourage  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  acting  Solicitor  General  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  issuing  directives  alx)ut 
the  giving  of  names  by  either  the  Crown  at- 
torneys or  the  police  in  this  province.  The 
names  can  be  obtained  from  the  coiu-ts- our 
courts  are  open  —  and  I  think  that  is  where 
the  press  should  get  their  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  in  closing  mention 
one  thing  which  is  very  parochial  but  I  think 
is  important,  during  the  debates  of  this  latest 
bill  that  we  were  discussing  there  was  a  mc 
tion  by  Mr.  Morrison,  a  Crown  attomr; 
about  a  courthouse  in  Waterloo.  I  think  you 
are  probably  aware  that  there  is  a  serious 
need  for  one  in  Ottawa  as  well.  Our  setup  of 
the  courts  in  the  Ottawa  area  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  dtesired. 
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We  have  the  old  court  house  on  Daley  St. 
which  has  two  or  three  courts  and  where 
both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  county  court 
sit.  Then  we  have  the  police  station  next 
door,  where  there  are  two  courts  —  that  is 
No.  1  and  No.  2  arraignment  courts.  Then 
we  have  an  office  building  just  a  street  down 
on  Nicholas  St.  where  we  have  one  floor  for 
the  judges  and  their  offices  and  whatever,  and 
the  other  floor  is  for  the  courts. 

You  have  a  system  of  courts  there  where 
you  get  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  court  and 
the  judge  doesn't  see  where  the  accused  is 
sitting  or  where  the  witnesses  are.  I  don't 
think  it  lends  itself  to  a  smooth  operation  or 
to  a  proper  atmosphere  for  courts  to  be  held 
in.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
setting  up  a  central  court  system  in  the 
Ottawa  area  and  I  think  that  should  be 
looked  at. 

I  come  back  to  my  point  that  justice  is  not 
exactly  a  vote-getting  type  of  ministry.  But 
I  think  that  when  you  reach  a  point  in  the 
administration  of  justice  where  the  whole 
court  apparatus  setup— where  the  facilities  in- 
volved deteriorate  to  a  point— or  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  stable  administration  of  jus- 
tice These  are  all  matters  that  reflect  on  the 
administration  and  the  public  get  concerned 
about. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  raise  with  the 
minister,  and  I  have  raised  it  with  him  in 
question  period  before,  is  your  approach  to- 
ward language  in  the  court.  The  government 
mentioned,  in  fact,  in  the  Throne  Speech  of 
1972  that  it  was  going  to  allow  the  use 
of  French  in  the  courts.  The  answer  that 
you  gave  on  that  particular  day  was  the 
answer  given  by  about  three  of  your  pre- 
decessors. It  gets  to  a  point  where  it  is 
ridiculous. 

You  get  a  situation  in  Prescott  and  Russell 
for  instance,  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  French-speaking  and  the  judge 
is  French-speaking,  the  Crown  and  the  police 
and  the  witnesses  and  the  defence  counsel 
and  everv'body  else  speak  English  for  the 
record  and  they  can  hardly  understand  each 
other  speaking  English.  It  is  absolutely 
ridiculous. 

If  you  go  from  Ottawa  across  the  river 
to  Hull,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  trials 
-you  can  have  it  in  French  or  you  can 
have  it  in  English.  But  in  the  national 
capital  of  this  so-called  bilingual  country- 
no  sir,  it  is  all  in  English.  You  still  have 
a  rule  in  your  statute  book-I  don't  recall 
what  it  is,  142  I  think-but  it  says:  "All 
procedures  in  our  courts  shall  be  in  English 
only." 


It  is  not  a  new  thing  with  this  govern- 
ment, but  you  are  going  to  wait  luitil  you 
get  yourself  into  a  situation  where  you  are 
backed  up  against  a  wall— in  Sturgeon  Falls 
for  example  or  in  Cornwall— where  you  start 
splitting  up  the  community.  Some  individuals 
are  prepared  to  go  to  jail  to  see  that  they 
have  their  rights.  And  you  really  can't 
blame  them.  You  have  made  a  promise  to 
them  and  you  have  enhanced  the  situation 
in  the  sense  that  you  have  encouraged  their 
aspirations.  Then  you  backed  off^.  It  is  all 
just  words. 

You  talk  about  problems  in  setting  this 
up.  When  one  works  within  the  system,  you 
see  the  federal  courts  operating  in  Ottawa 
in  both  languages,  you  see  all  sorts  of 
committees  set  up  where  they  work  in  both 
languages,  in  fact  you  appoint  bilingual 
judges  or  French-speaking  judges.  What  is  it 
for?  Just  to  pacify  certain  Franco-Ontarians? 
Why  do  you  appoint  these  people? 

I  suppose  all  the  county  court  bench 
in  Ottawa  or  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  even  in  Toronto  has  spent  months  in 
Quebec  City  in  different  stages  learning 
French.  What  the  hell  for?  They  are  coming 
back  for  their  own  personal  edification.  That 
is  why  people  start  getting  cynical  about  all 
this.  That  is  w*hy  certain  individuals  are 
prepared  to  challenge  that  law  and  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  jail  to  see  that  they  get 
their  rights.  It  is  common  sense. 

If  I  was  asking  you  to  set  up  a  bilingual 
court  in  London,  Ont.,  I  suppose  you  might 
say  "You  are  in  Ontario  here"  but  I  am 
not  asking  that.  I  say  to  you  you  should 
give  this  some  consideration.  Tne  Franco- 
Ontarians  are  getting  extremely  annoyed 
about  the  pat  answers  and  the  difiiculties 
about  all  this  that  keep  emanating  from  a 
succession  of  Attorneys  General  in  this  prov- 
ince, including  the  answer  you  gave  the  other 
day.  ^ 

In  closing  I  would  trust  that  the  Attorney 
General  would  give  some  consideration  to 
our  comments  because  I  think  it  is  time  in 
this  province  that  the  public  see  an  ad- 
ministration of  justice  that  is  serving  them, 
an  administration  of  justice  they  can  under- 
stand. Let's  uncomplicate  the  system,  for 
God's  sake.  I  think  that  requiresi  a  certain 
amount  of  priority  which  this  government 
has  not  given  since  1971.  It  is  something 
which  would  have  a  high  priority  wdth  a 
Liberal  government  in  this  province.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 
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Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lgkeshore ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  make  any  full- 
fledged  normal  introductory  statement  this 
year.  That  is  for  a  number  of  reasons;  one 
of  them  is,  I  am  too  tired.  Since  Correctional 
Services  started  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  this  is 
the  fourth  estimate  I've  been  into;  and  that's 
enough.  By  the  way,  I  would  be  very  appre- 
ciative, if  it  should  be  that  you're  en- 
sconced over  there  in  future  years,  that  you 
do  spread  them  out  a  bit,  for  two  reasons. 
Not  only  because  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
members  of  the  opposition  representing  a 
series  of  estimates  in  the  justice  field— that's 
a  secondary  consideration;  that's  our  prob- 
lem so  to  speak— on  the  other  hand— I  forgot 
what  I  was  going  to  say- 
Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  ( Samia ) :  You  are 
tired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  are  getting  older. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  want  to  mention— what  I 
wanted  to  say  was  that  there  is  only  a  certain 
delimited  time  with  respect  to  which  esti- 
mates may  be  discussed.  We  are  consuming 
an  enormous  portion  of  it.  No  one  says  any- 
thing, I  don't  know  why,  but  the  justice 
element,  because  it  is  coming  first  and  be- 
cause it  is  taken  seriatim,  is  eating  it  away. 
When  we  come  to  other  estimates  which  may 
have  more  immediate  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  the  society  than  even  this  one  does 
there  is  going  to  be  little  time  left. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  the  whole  strategy  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  ought  not,  and  it  is  our 
fault  up  to  a  point,  play  into  their  hands  in 
this  particular  regard.  I  want  to  mention  how 
regretful  I  am  personally,  and  I  am  sure  the 
House  is,  at  the  absence  of  the  usual  Liberal 
critic  for  this  particular  ministry,  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview,  who  is  in  the  hospital 
at  the  present  time.  I  know,  standing  here, 
I  am  going  to  miss  him  through  the  course 
of  this  thing  and  I  am  sure  he  himself 
regrets  not   bedng  here  for  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  said  to 
say  "hi"  to  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Matters  touching  individual 
departments,  the  courts,  the  restructuring  of 
the  courts,  will  be  treated,  I  trust,  succinctly 
as  we  go  along  and  we  will  make  our  re- 
marks at  those  times. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  assume  we  will  deal  with 
the  individual  votes  item  by  item.  On  vote 
1201,  item  1. 


On  vote  1201: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments  or  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  to  speak  to  a  matter 
which  causes  me  concern  in  connection  with 
the  function  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  matter  I  brought  up  two  weeks  ago  in 
the  Legislature.  It  has  to  do  with  an  informa- 
tion laid  in  the  Samia  courts  by  an  officer 
of  the  Samia  township  police  force  with 
respect  to  a  prosecution  for  a  violation  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Act. 

I  asked  the  Attomey  General  if  he  would 
report  on  it  to  me.  The  report  that  was 
given  at  the  time— and  I  won't  read  it  but 
I  say  it  with  respect— was  in  error. 

The  factual  situation  is  that  an  informa- 
tion was  drafted  in  the  name  of  the  chief 
constable  of  the  Samia  township  police  force. 
That  information  was  sent  for  consent  to  the 
Attomey  General  of  Ontario  for  prosecution. 
The  consent  was  given.  A  police  officer  then 
transcribed  the  name  of  the  chief  constable 
on  the  information.  The  chief  constable  then, 
and  these  are  the  facts,  transcribed  his  name 
over  the  signature  that  had  been  signed  of 
his  name  by  the  constable.  That's  what  hap- 
pened. The  story  that  you  were  given  pre- 
viously is  in  error. 

It  was  then  taken  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  sworn  by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  It 
happened  that  the  chief  constable  had  an 
easily  distinguishable  signahire,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  defence  counsel,  both 
knew  the  signatiire  of  the  chief  constable. 
The  charges  were  withdrawn. 

I  approached  the  Crown  Attomey  after 
having  read  this  in  the  paper.  I  don't  make  it 
my  business  to  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  except  to  say  this  to  you  col- 
laterally: Your  deputy  sits  beside  you  and  he 
knows  that  I  am  getting  fed  up  with  the  ap- 
pointments that  are  made  in  my  city  of 
Samia.  I  have  said  in  this  House  many  times, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  couldn't  care  one  tittle  if 
they  appoint  every  hack  possible  to  liquor 
stores  in  the  city  of  Samia.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me  and  I  don't  care  about  it.  I 
make  no  bones  about  it.  The  Deputy  Attorney 
General  knows  this;  the  Attomey  General 
knows  this;  his  predecessors  know  this.  But 
we  have  to  stop  playing  games  in  the  justicel 
field. 

I   wrote   several  years   ago   on   the   antic- 
ipated appointment  of  a  man  named  Hons- 
berger,  a  friend  of  my  colleague  from  Lamb- 
ton,  as  the  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Samia.  He  was  the  chief  constable  of  the   j 
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town  of  Petrolia  and  I  didn't  attempt  to  be 
clairvoyant.  I  said,  "What  you  are  doing  is  an 
error.  Please  recognize  that  we  must  have 
somebody  to  undertake  this  responsibility 
(1)  who  has  the  capacity  so  to  do,  (2)  who 
has  a  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  public 
service,  and  (3)  who  has  some  background  in 
the  matter." 

I  realize  I  am  digressing  from  this  informa- 
tion business  because  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
have  not  done  this  in  eight  years  in  this 
House.  I  have  never  spoken  publicly  about 
these  matters  and  it's  incumbent  upon  me  so 
to  do.  That  man  eventually  quit.  I  have  had 
bad  experiences  with  him.  He  quit  that  posi- 
tion as  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
become  the  steward  at  the  local  Shriners 
club. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  quality  of 
people  that  are  being  recommended  to  you 
for  these  appointments,  I  then  heard  the 
rumour  that  a  man  named  Jackson  was  going 
to  be  appointed  to  the  registrar's  position  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  and  local 
registrar  at  Sarnia  —  a  bankrupt,  a  man  who 
had  been  bankrupt,  a  former  Tory  federal 
candidate. 

I  wrote  at  that  time  a  confidential  letter  to 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  —  perhaps  it 
wasn't  marked  confidential— to  express  my  dis- 
dain at  this.  I  tried  to  convey  to  him  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  I  could,  "Please  don't  do 
this." 

Now  he  has  been  appointed  and  it's  com- 
ing back  to  me  already.  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention  two  weeks  ago  that  there  would 
be  no  examination  for  discovery  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  during  the  summer  months. 
Lawyers  have  been  told  that  these  days  are 
cancelled  out  of  his  book.  The  only  indicator 
I  can  grasp  from  that  is,  he  loves  long 
weekends. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  he  likes  long  weekends. 
Isn't  that  great. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  He  loves  long  weekends.  A 
lawyer  came  to  me  two  weeks  ago  to  com- 
plain that  a  default  judgment  sat  in  his  oflBce 
for  48  hours.  When  the  lawyer  asked  why  it 
wasn't  signed,  the  reply  was,  he  was  obliged 
to  be  in  the  Supreme  Court  upstairs.  It  would 
require  only  about  10  minutes  to  come  down 
and  sign  those  at  night. 

The  essential  wrong,  Mr.  Chairman  to  the 
Attorney  General,  is  appointing  these  people 
by  orders  in  council.  Justice  is  much  too 
important.  You  can't  do  it.  You  cannot  per- 
mit a  situation  like  the  Miller  situation  to 
continue  without  some  type  of  rebuke,  some 


type  of  public  action  on  the  part  of  your 
ministry. 

The  other  day  we  had,  and  I  want  to  be 
frank  about  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  motion  to 
censure  our  colleague  from  Timiskaming 
(Mr.  Havrot).  I  voted  in  favour  because  it 
was  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance.  I 
would  not  have  voted  in  favour  of  censuring 
him.  I  believe  in  the  quality  of  mercy.  The 
man  had  apologized. 

I'm  not  on  my  feet  to  get  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  to  get  the  chief  constable.  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  a  letter  from  Mr. 
LeSage  in  the  Sarnia  Gazette,  where  he 
characterizes  the  incident  as  an  unfortunate 
error.  It's  not  an  error.  It's  an  overt  mal- 
feasance, a  wrongdoing. 

If  anybody  else  in  Sarnia  had  forged  any- 
body else's  name  to  a  negotiable  instrument, 
the  detectives  in  Sarnia,  who  spend  90  per 
cent  of  their  time  between  bicycle  thefts  and 
kids  smoking  pot,  would  have  descended 
upon  that  forger  immediately. 

I  don't  want  a  prosecution  of  the  man,  but 
I  don't  want  your  ministry  to  characterize 
these  things  as  unfortunate  errors,  because 
they're  not  unfortunate  errors.  If  that  hap- 
pened once,  it  will  happen  again.  I  ask  you, 
sir,  through  the  Chairman,  to  continue  that 
investigation.  I  ask  you  to  see  that  the  justice 
of  the  peace  is  properly  reprimanded,  not  by 
the  local  Crown  attorney  or  the  local  judge, 
but  by  the  minister's  oflBce  and  the  minister's 
officers. 

I  ask  you  to  make  a  report  to  the  Sarnia 
Township  Police  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
officer,  and  the  chief  constable,  on  the  matter. 
I  regard  these  things  as  extremely  important. 
The  unfortunate  aspect  of  it  is,  had  I  not 
brought  the  thing  up,  it  would  be  all  finished 
now,  and  it  would  have  been  glossed  over. 
We  can't  afford  the  luxury,  frankly,  in  dealing 
with  justice,  of  permitting  those  types  of 
things  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  know  the 
Attorney  General  was  kind  enough  to  write 
me  a  letter  in  connection  with  the  matters  of 
general  concern  I  expressed  with  respect  to 
appointments.  If  the  appointments  in  Samia 
are  exemplary  of  the  appointments  taking 
place  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
your  ministry  is  not  undertaking  its  function 
responsibly. 

You've  given  us  two  registrars  that  are 
nothing  more  than  Tory  hacks.  I  don't  like 
to  say  that,  but  that's  all  they  are  because 
my  colleague  from  Lambton  is  making  these 
recommendations.  It's  got  to  stop.  We 
realize  what  a  fine,  congenial  man  he  is.  I 
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love  him.  I  have  a  great  affection  for  him.  He 
hasn't  got  a  mean  bone  in  his  body.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  doesn't  understand  what 
the  administration  of  justice  is  all  about.  He 
equates  the  appointment  of  a  registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  getting  somebody  a  job 
at  the  liquor  store.  He  thinks  it's  the  same 
thing.  He  doesn't  understand.  For  you  people 
to  go  along  with  that  type  of  chicanery  is 
wrong.  Change  it.  Let  there  be  no  more 
orders  in  council.  Let  them  become  public 
servants.  Let  them  go  up  the  ladder  the 
proper  way  and  we  won't  have  problems  of 
that  nature. 


Mr.    Chairman: 

wish  to  respond? 


Does    the    hon.    minister 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  observations 
oflFered  by  the  member  for  Sarnia.  It  escapes 
me  as  to  the  exact  date.  Relying  on  my  own 
memory,  I  think  it  was  probably  some  three 
weeks  ago  the  member  asked  me  in  the 
House  about  this  incident.  Prior  to  asking  the 
question  he  indicated  after  question  period 
had  opened  that  he  would  be  asking  it.  I 
knew  nothing  about  it,  but  I  caused  my 
office  to  be  contacted  and  then  the  question 
came  forward  in  due  course.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  had  been  instructed  by  my  staff  as  to 
the  matter  in  the  form  in  which  I  told  it  to 
the  House  on  that  occasion. 

The  member  for  Sarnia  some  two  or  three 
days  later  spoke  to  me  again  and  said  the 
information  I  had  given  to  him  was  in  fact 
incorrect,  whereupon  I  made  a  note  to  look 
into  the  matter.  As  I  understand  it,  the  in- 
formation which  I  received  came  from  the 
director  of  Crown  attorneys  downtown  fol- 
lowing a  telephone  conversation  with  the 
Crown  attorney  in  the  Sarnia  area. 

I  must  look  my  friend  across  the  House  in 
the  eye  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  follow  up  on  that  matter.  I 
made  a  note  of  it,  and  I  have  the  note 
sitting  on  my  desk,  but  I  have  been  engaged 
here  in  certain  other  matters.  I  must  say  that 
if  it  is  as  serious  as  he  alleges,  if  in  fact  a 
forgery  has  been  practised  down  there,  then 
I  would  really  have  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed  by  way  of  a  process  through  the 
court.  We  will  get  back  to  the  member  on  it. 
If  it  is  as  he  has  described,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  tolerating  that  sort  of  situation. 
Whether  it  was  a  criminal  type  action  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  don't  discuss  that 
aspect  any  further  here. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No,  that  is  true. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  distressed  to  heai 
the  member  describe  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments which  have  apparently  taken  place 
over  the  years  dovra  there.  I  can  make  no 
explanation  to  this  House  for  the  simple 
reason  I  was  not  aware  of  them  in  particular. 
The  member  did  see  fit,  following  my 
appointment,  as  he  has  indicated,  to  write 
to  me  on  a  confidential  basis,  I  think.  I 
responded,  and  I  think  that  is  where  that 
matter  should  remain. 

Mr.  Bullbrook.  It  doesn't  bother  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  noted  the  mem- 
ber's observations  about  local  registrars,  thai 
appointments  of  that  nature  should  not  be 
by  order  in  council  but  should  be  made 
through  the  system  with  the  people  becoming 
part  of  the  public  service.  This  is  a  matter 
I've  turned  my  mind  to  long  before  I  occu- 
pied this  area  of  responsibility.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  a  valid  way  to  proceed  with 
it  or  not.  I  look  at  some  of  the  public  offi- 
cials whom  we  have  appointed— I  am 
thinking  of  local  registrars,  registrars  in 
registry  offices— over  the  years  and  some  of 
them  are  outstanding.  In  the  main,  they  are. 
I  can  see  there  is  the  odd  one  who  certainly 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  because  of  personal 
inadequacies  of  one  nature  or  other.  How- 
ever, I  will  think  on  that,  if  I  may,  as  an 
extension  of  the  correspondence  which  we 
exchanged  some  two  or  three  months  ago. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  say  this— and  I 
won't  take  the  time  of  the  House,  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  that— I  want  to  clarify  two 
things.  The  minister  realizes  I  didn't  dwell 
upon  the  content  of  our  correspondence, 
which  was  confidential,  but  the  fact  is  that 
we  had  written  a  letter,  an  exception  to  the 
hearsay  rule.  May  I  say  in  closing— and  I  am 
sure  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  would  say  it  were  he  here— that  I 
really  feel  this  ministry  will  be  revitalized. 

I  had  the  opportimity  for  four  years  of 
beiiDg  the  critic  when  Mr.  Wishart  was  the 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Dick  the  deputy. 
Those  were  the  four  most  enjoyable  years 
I've  had.  Liaison  took  place  there  and  the 
ministry  was  a  very  vital  one.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  time  that  we  dtebated  the  Expropria- 
tions Act,  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  and 
the  myriad  of  statutes  that  went  through  at 
that  time.  It  was  good,  healthy  and  vigorovis 
debate. 

I  look  forward  to  that  type  of  response 
over  the  years  with  this  Attorney  General 
and  a  revitalization  in  the  ministry,  I  must 
say,  again  without  attempting  to  be  offen- 
sive, that  I  was  very  disappointed  in  what 
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his  predecessor  did  in  the  portfolio.  I  have 
always  regarded'  him  as  an  extremely  able 
young  man  and  I  just  didn't  think  that  he 
carried  it  forward. 

I  would  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  most  appreciative,  when  you  sent  me  the 
notes  on  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year- 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  bring  this  to  your 
attention— the  letter  is  directed  to  me:  "Mr. 
James  Builbrook,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto,"  and  it  says:  "Dear." 
It  just  says:  "Dear."  There  is  no  "Dear  Jim." 
It  just  says:  "Dear."— So  I  took  it  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  I  said:  "You  left  some- 
thing out,"  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I  did."  He  has 
put  "est  behind  it.  Now  it  reads:  "Dearest." 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word 
on  item  1  again^ 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  It's 
Thursday  too,  you  know. 

An  hon.  member:  You  want  to  be  careful. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  just  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment, by  the  way,  on  the  rush,  on  the  in- 
undation of  reports  that  we  got  in  the  last 
several  hours.  I  suppose  we  fairly  mauled 
you  a  bit  on  the  Solicitor  General's  estimates, 
with  respect  to  being  bereft  of  information 
with  wthich  to  conduct  the  estimates,  and 
so,  in  order  to  make  up  for  good  times,  we 
have  had  municipal  board,  public  trustee, 
eighth  annual  report.  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission- 
Mr.  Renwick:  All  in  the  mail  this  morning. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  since  I  saw  you  bristling 
—I  suppose  that  is  what  you  were  doing  over 
there,  you  sat  up  straight— with  respect  to  the 
wryness  of  this  particular  portion  of  my  com- 
mentary, I  want  to  give  you  an  accoladte,  a 
persimmon  for  your  buttonhole  in'  producing 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row  "notes  on  the 
estimates,"  as  they  are  called,  which,  while 
they  reduplicate  to  a  substantial  measxrre 
what  we  got  for  the  first  time— which  is  a 
real  breakthrough  in  any  department  with 
respect  to  the  whole  field  of  estimates— to 
provide  that  particular  kind  of  information  in 
a  detailed  way,  as  to  what  tihe  complement 
of  a  particular  ministry  is,  with  adjoining 
notes  where  they  are  felt  to  be  pertinent 
within  the  breakdown  within  a  ministry,  is 
worthwhile. 

Again,  I  think  you  deserve  credit,  your 
stalt  deserves  credit,  for  thinking  about  it  and 
doing  it.  It  shows  a  sense  of  accommodation 


to  the  opposition  to  make  it  just  a  little  more 
possible  to  do  this  almost  impossible  job. 

Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  I  might  just  make  a  comment.  The 
member  for  Lakeshore  earlier  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  member  from  Downsview,  who 
is  one  of  the  Liberal  critics,  being  absent. 
I  too  regret  his  absence— sometimes.  But  per- 
haps the  member  for  Ottawa  East  will  be 
talking  to  him— you  have  indicated  that  you 
were  talking  to  him  earlier  today  —  and  would 
indicate  to  him  that  we  miss  him  here  in  the 
House  and  we  hope  to  see  him  back  in  a 
week  or  two  in  good  ^irits. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  tihe 
minister  I  will  say  that.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  minister,  don't  you  have  any  conmients 
at  all  as  to  what  I  said,  or  is  it  just  a  broken 
record  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  am  coming  to 
that.  The  member  indicated  that  three 
jobs  are  too  much  for  me,  I  pass  that  off,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  saying  no  job  is  too  big  for 
a  member  of  this  side  of  the  House.  When 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  these  things  we  just 
gladly  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  proceed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  problem  is  you  are  a 
triple  threat  to  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  also  made  an  ob- 
servation that  there  are  certain  changes  he 
would  like  to  see,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
some  changes  in  relation  to  the  family  court. 
I  would  just  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  what,  indeed,  has  occurred  since  the  esti- 
mates were  dealt  with  last  year. 

On  Feb.  19,  I  wrote  to  the  hon.  Otto 
Lang,  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Divorce  Act,  1968,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  central  west  pilot 
project  programme,  to  see  if  he  would  allow 
an  unified  family  court  to  operate,  certainly 
within  that  area,  so  that  the  family  court 
might  have  the  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
matters  pertaining  to  children  and  so  on, 
right  up  through  the  whole  ambit  of  family 
court,  plus  divorce  jurisdiction. 

I  sent  him  a  proposed  draft  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  a  rather  lengthy  letter  on  it,  and  I 
haven't  heard  back  yet.  I  did  a  follow-up 
letter  on  May  1,  asking  him  for  his  com- 
ments and  observations  as  to  our  request;  I 
hope  that  will  result  in  a  positive  response 
from  the  minister  so  that  we  can  try  a  unified 
family  court  system. 
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Mr.  Roy:  You  need  an  amendment  to  the 
Divorce  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh  yes,  because  you 
have  your  Supreme  Court  vested  with  the 
jurisdiction  in  divorce  in  the  1968  Divorce 
Act,  which  was  subsequently  amended  in 
1971  to  allow  the  county  and  district  court 
judges  to  sit  really  as  local  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  So  to  have  the  family  divi- 
sion of  the  provincial  covirt  judges  vested 
with  the  jurisdiction,  they  must  of  course 
have  the  necessary  change  in  the  legislation. 
We  support  it  wholeheartedly,  we  are  all  in 
favour  of  it  and  we  hope  that  the  minister 
will  smile  upon  our  request. 

Mr.  Roy:  Could  I  ask  you  a  question  on 
that  point?  Is  it  your  approach  to  this— and 
I  take  it  we  are  leading  toward  a  unified 
family  covirt— that  the  covirt  that  vdll  do 
this  will  be  the  provincial  court  family  divi- 
sion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Roy:  To  deal  with  all  aspects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  We  would  like  to 
see  it  dealt  with  by  leaving  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  family  court  in  that  area. 

'You  made  some  observations  about  merger 
of  the  county  and  district  courts  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  have  been  studies, 
observations  and  recommendations  in  the 
past  as  to  that  sort  of  thing.  We  traditionally 
nave  dealt  with  those  two  levels  of  courts. 
It's  a  matter  that  perhaps  we  are  going  to 
have  to  turn  our  minds  to  within  the  next 
period  in  the  futvure.  I  can't  give  any  under- 
taking that  this  will  be  done  this  year;  I 
don't  know.  I  am  really  not  that  all-fired 
familiar  with  some  of  the  historical  situa- 
tions that  that  sort  of  thing  might  give  rise 
to.  I  don't  know  whether  we  should  have 
one  court,  whether  you  call  it  the  Supreme 
Court  or  county  court.  It's  a  diflScult  deci- 
sion. I  will  look  at  that. 

The  Law  Reform  Commission  did  make 
many  recommendations  in  the  report  which 
came  forward  a  year  and  a  half  ago  as  to 
court  administration  and  urged  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
Toronto  into  all  areas  of  the  province— and 
I  am  paraphrasing  their  recommendations. 
But  in  the  Supreme  Court  you  have  weekly 
court  in  Ottawa,  Sudbury,  London  and  Wind- 
sor. I  am  not  sure  if  you  have  them  in  Hamil- 
ton. I  don't  think  you  do;  I  don't  know.  I 
haven't  turned  my  mind  to  it  yet. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  we  are 
here,  the  courts  are  here  and  the  bar  is  here 


to  serve  the  public  of  the  province,  and  we 
have  to  approach  it  on  that  sort  of  basis.  I 
know  that  when  we  go  ahead  with  our  cen- 
tral west  project,  which  received  second  and 
third  reading  in  this  House  today,  we  will 
know  a  lot  more  about  it.  I  would  suggest, 
with  respect,  that  that  is  the  time  when  we 
may  have  a  great  deal  more  of  experience  at 
our  fingertips  than  we  have  today. 

You've  pointed  out  that  we  must  simplify 
the  system  of  justice.  I  have  already  made 
reference  in  this  House  on  another  matter— 
I  think  it  was  when  we  were  debating  the 
central  west  region  project  bill  the  other 
day— that  we  are  going  to  review  the  rules 
of  the  Supreme  and  county  courts,  which 
I  think  now  involve  more  than  800  separate 
rules.  I  don't  think  you'd  find  any  disagree- 
ment among  the  critics  in  this  House  that 
they  should  indeed  be  simpUfied.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  advise  publicly  of  the  individuals 
who  will  form  that  committee  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  I  am  talking  in  terms 
of  very  few  days,  if  not  a  couple  of  weeks. 

On  the  question  of  full-time  justices  of  the 
peace  and  whether  we  have  to  pay  them 
more,  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  justices 
of  the  peace.  There  are  the  full-time,  many 
of  whom  sit  in  judgement  on  summary 
matters.  There  are  the  part-time  who  are 
justices  of  the  peace  receiving  fees  for 
service. 

There  was  some  discussion  in  this  House 
some  weeks  ago;  an  allegation  was  made 
that  justices  of  the  peace  were  earning 
$30,000  a  year.  Nobody,  with  the  exception 
of  me,  observed  that  there  was  a  diff^erence 
between  gross  and  net.  Out  of  the  $30,000, 
the  individual  had  to  pay  certain  secretarial 
services  and  so  on. 

If  I'm  given  the  resources  to  appoint  full- 
time  justices  of  the  peace  I  suppose  I  would 
utilize  them  but  I  wonder  if  we  would  be 
really  getting  our  money's  worth.  To  run 
three  shifts  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  metro- 
politan areas  might  well  be  providing  a 
service  and  if  they're  needed  then  there 
should  be  three,  full-time  around  the  clock. 
In  areas  which  don't  have  that  high  require- 
ment, where  a  JP  may  be  needed  only  two 
or  three  evenings  a  week  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  to  have  someone  sitting  there 
as  a  full-time  employee  would  be  a  waste 
of    financial    resources. 

A  member  suggested  a  system  of  traininR 
or  retraining.  We  now  have  a  system  of 
training  newly  appointed  justices  of  the 
peace  which  consists  of  a  seminar  of  four 
or  five  days  I  believe— two  days.  They  are 
given  information  or  advice  on  how  to  com- 
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plete  the  documentation;  what  the  require- 
ment is;  what  the  purpose  is;  the  historical 
background  of  the  functions  and  the  role 
they  play  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  are  given  these  instructions  in  this 
training  programme  by  the  chief  judge  of 
the  criminal  court.  Judge  Hayes,  Mr.  Powell, 
and  Mr.  LeSage,  respectively  an  assistant 
deputy  minister  and  a  director  of  Crown 
attorneys. 

They  give  them  the  training.  Some  of  it 
consists  of  videotaped  programmes.  They 
started  this  course  in  1973-1974  and  went 
back  in  1974-1975.  All  active  justices  of  the 
peace  are  required  to  attend  in  order  to 
update  themselves.  It's  now  a  three-day 
course,   pardon   me,    not   two. 

The  member  made  an  observation  that 
perhaps  the  government  should  lift  the  finan- 
cial ceilings  on  justice.  I  presume  he  means 
within  reasonable  lengths? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I  am  saying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  financial  constraints  should  be 
used  very  carefully  when  it  concerns  your 
administration,  Crown  attorneys  and  so  on. 
You're  running  into  a  serious  problem  if  you 
get  an  increasing  caseload  and  a  static 
number  of  individuals  handling  it.  That's 
what  I  was  talking  about.  I'm  not  saying 
you  lift  the  ceiling  on  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  You  won't 
find  an  argument  over  here  on  that.  I  think 
it's  a  realistic  and  rational  approach  and 
that's  the  approach  I  hope  to  convince  my 
colleagues  they  should  take  insofar  as  the 
justice  policy  field  is  concerned. 

You  touched  on  matters  of  the  media. 
Your  first  example  was  the  media  publishing 
names  of  people  charged  with  offences,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  currently  being 
mentioned  in  the  press.  I  agree  that  Crown 
attorneys  and  judges  should  not  make  com- 
ments about  cases  before  the  courts.  I  don't 
know  the  position  or  the  role  the  media 
should  play.  You  suggested  that  maybe  the 
name  should  not  be  released  by  the  police 
when  a  person  is  charged  with  an  offence. 
Of  course,  the  minute  the  police  don't  re- 
lease it  the  media  take  the  position  you're 
trying  to  hide  something. 

Nobody  was  ever  really  very  thrilled  at 
having  his  name  released,  I  can  see  that, 
except  in  those  cases  we  have  heard  about 
in  other  jurisdictions  where  people  were 
taken  into  custody  and  their  friends  or  their 
relatives  didn't  know  what  happened  to 
them.  They  would  make  inquiries  of  the 
authorities  who  would  say,  "We're  not  going 
to  make  any  comment."  They  would  become 


genuinely  concerned  that  they  couldn't  make 
contact  with  their  friend  or  relative  who  at 
that  moment  was  incarcerated  maybe  10  ft 
from  where  the  people  were  talking.  I  don't 
know  what  position  I  take  on  it,  but  I  do  think 
that  probably  has  some  value  in  some  in- 
stances, that  the  police,  in  giving  information 
to  the  media,  as  an  occurrence  reported. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  undue  exploita- 
tion by  the  media  of  a  particular  type  of 
case.  I  will  not  refer  to  this  matter  in  Ottawa 
—let's  forget  that.  I  will  refer  to  matters  in 
which  I  have  been  involved.  In  Niagara 
Falls  a  number  of  years  ago  some  29  or  30 
people  found  themselves  involved  in  the  same 
type  of  case.  Some  of  them  pleaded  guilty, 
and  a  certain  Toronto  newspaper  at  that  time 
just  made  it  its  business  to  inquire  into  it. 
They  published  it  here  in  Toronto,  not  only 
identifying  the  names  of  the  individuals  and 
the  type  of  charges,  but  tying  down  their 
age  and  their  occupation  just  to  make  sure 
that  the  public  at  large  would  really  know 
that  so-and-so  had  been  charged  with  gross 
indecency. 

I  found  that  very  unpalatable.  I  was  emo- 
tionally involved,  I  suppose,  because  I  was 
acting  for  a  number  of  these  people,  but  I 
found  it  repulsive  that  the  whole  public 
across  this  province  should  know  that  my 
client  was  charged  with  this  type  of  an 
offence.  If  he  was  charged  with  lifting  a 
licence  plate  off  a  car,  this  particular  Toronto 
newspaper,  I  am  sure,  wouldn't  find  it  signi- 
ficant to  report  this  very  thrilling  thing  to 
the  public  of  Ontario.  Then,  again,  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

Mr.  Roy:  Could  I  make  a  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  on  that  point?  Of  course,  we 
can't  control  the  press. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Roy:  Jean  Marchand  gets  his  name  on 
the  front  page  of  every  paper  because  he  left 
the  scene  of  an  accident.  How  many  do  you 
have  leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident?  We 
can't  control  the  press,  and  I  suppose  when 
you  get  involved  in  that  type  of  case  that 
you  mentioned,  they  consider  news  the  type 
of  things  that  sells  newspapers. 

But  I  was  a  bit  concerned  about  your 
comment  that  if  you  tell  the  police  not  to 
release  the  names  to  the  press  that  someone 
might  not  know  that  someone  is  charged  or 
might  not  know  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
them.  Surely,  people  don't  find  out  that 
their  friends,  relatives  or  whatever  are 
charged  with  something  after  it  is  published 
in  the  press.  The  police  can  say  to  someone. 
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"Your  mother,  your  friend,  your  cousin  or 
somebody  is  in  jail.  Do  you  want  to  have 
him  bailed  out?" 

Surely  you  can  have  an  edict.  You  can 
send  guidelines  to  the  police  saying,  "Look, 
no  more  giving  out  of  names  to  the  press.' 
This  is  what  the  RCMP  are  doing,  appar- 
ently, in  the  Ottawa  area.  But  of  course, 
relatives,  friends  lawyers  and  this  type  of 
thing  should  be  advised  that  someone  is 
charged.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  doing 
it  that  way. 

My  concern  is  that  the  police  become 
friendly  with  the  press  and  they  come  in 
and  they  say,  "Who  was  charged  today?" 
and  the  guy  takes  out  a  sheet  and  he  says, 
"Oh,  this  will  be  a  good  one.  This  is  a  sex 
scandal  involving  young  boys."  That's  the 
part  that  I  am  concerned  about— not  the 
publishing  of  the  name  itself. 

We  can't  control  the  press.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  that  they  exploit  some  of  these 
things.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  press 
did  like  everybody  else,  went  to  an  open 
court  and  got  their  information  there,  this 
would  be  the  best  safeguard  that  there  would 
not  be  the  type  of  comment  that  we  have 
had,  for  instance,  in  the  Ottawa  paper,  about 
certain  things  going  on.  What  happens  is  that 
these  individuals  either  are  acquitted  or 
whatever,  sometimes  the  evidence  that  you 
hear  at  the  trial  does  not  correspond  with 
what  is  in  the  press.  That  is  the  dangerous 
part  of  it  I  would  like  to  see  avoided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that's  something 
that  we  certainly  are  unable  to  deal  with 
here.  I  wonder  maybe  if  it's  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  and  certainly  to  the 
police  to  let  the  public  know  that  X  number 
of  people  were  apprehended  last  evening  in 
connection  with  certain  break-and-enters  in 
the  area.  In  this  way  the  police,  through 
making  these  occurrence  reports  available  to 
the  media,  can  let  the  public  know  they  are 
apprehending  people  who  are  committing  a 
certain  type  of  an  offence  which  may  be 
prevalent  in  the  area. 

I  know  what  you  are  going  to  tell  me— 
that  that  doesn't  make  headlines— that  Johnny 
Brown,  16  was  picked  up  on  an  attempted 
break-and-enter  in  Niagara  Falls.  You  don't 
see  that  on  the  front  page  of  the  Toronto 
newspapers.  But  if  your  father  or  mother  is 
some  person  of  note,  or  if  the  type  of  offence 
is  something  of  a  sexual  nature,  that's  news. 
I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  resolve 
that. 

You  are  quoting  me  —  the  royal  me.  Your 
colleague   from   Downsview   said   last   week, 


"You  made  a  promise  to  them,"  meaning  the 
francophones.  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  tie 
down  what  promise  was  allegedly  made  to 
francophones  insofar  as  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  the  courts  was  concerned.  I  made 
a  note  of  your  words  when  you  were  speak- 
ing to  me.  Can  you  tell  me  and  help  me  right 
now  by  saying  who  made  that  statement?  Are 
you  alluding  to  the  statement  made  back,  I 
think,  in  1971  by  the  present  Premier  as  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  give  the  francophones  in  the 
use  of  French  in  the  province?  Can  you  help? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  I  made  available  to  you 
in  my  question  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago  a 
statement  made  by  the  Premier  in  1971.  I 
was  quoting  from  the  Premier.  Further  than 
that,  when  I  look  at  the  Throne  Speech  of 
1972  —  and  I  can't  read  it  word  for  word  —  I 
recall  it  read  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
that  blue  chair  right  there.  He  said  at  that 
time,  "My  government  will  endeavour  to 
encourage  the  use  of  French  in  our  court 
system,"  or  something  along  that  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  have  identified  the 
one  that   I   thought  you   were   referring   to. 

I  just  say  this.  As  you  know  bilingual  signs 
are  being  placed  in  the  court  oflBces  in  areas 
where  that  language  is  predominantly  spoken. 
In  Ottawa-Carleton  those  signs  are  being  in- 
stalled if  they  haven't  already  been  placed 
in  there.  Stickers  are  being  attached  in  sum- 
monses giving  an  explanation  of  the  informa- 
tion in  French.  Certain  documents  are  now 
being  translated  into  French:  appearance  no- 
tice, promise  to  appear,  probation  order,  un- 
dertaking and  warrants  for  arrest. 

The  real  problem  is  how  extensively  do 
you  want  the  availability  of  the  French  lan- 
guage to  be  in  the  court  system?  There  is  no 
need,  I  would  suggest,  to  put  a  bilingual 
court  in  an  area  where  there  are  no  bilingual 
people.  That  is  obvious.  There  are  certain 
areas,  and  conceivably  the  Ottawa  area  is  one 
of  them,  where  the  ability  of  a  person  who 
is  charged  before  the  courts  to  use  his  or  her 
native  tongue,  which  happens  to  l^e  French, 
should  be  available  and  is  available.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  get  into  the  situation  where 
the  court  process  should  be  duplicated  and 
all  the  officials  in  the  court  should  be  com- 
pletely bilingual  and  the  judges— granted  a 
number  of  them  are  as  most  of  them  are 
down  in  that  area— and  the  whole  evidence 
has  to  be  transcribed  by  French  reporters, 
there  comes  a  point  where  there  has  to  be 
an  interpretation  completed  because  of  some- 
one, be  it  the  Crown  or  the  accused— speak- 
ing of  the  criminal  process— wants  to  appeal, 
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then  that  French  transcript  is  going  to  have 
to  be  interpreted  into  English  if  it  is  going 
to  be  used  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Toronto. 

Until  we  have  the  resources  available 
where  we  can  duplicate  the  process  and  have 
all  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  com- 
pletely bilingual,  then  I  suggest  the  process 
that  is  presently  used  in  most  courtrooms, 
that  is  a  translator  or  an  interpreter  to  inter- 
pret from  the  French  into  the  English  with 
a  transcript  in  English.  Until  we  have  those 
resources  to  do  that,  we  are  going  to  be  in 
difficulty. 

I  won't  get  into  the  situation  that  we  have 
discussed  in  the  House  before,  about  the 
difficulty  of  translating  charges  under  the 
Criminal  Code  or  summary  conviction  mat- 
ters into  the  French  language.  We  are  mov- 
ing in  this  direction  but  at  the  present  time 
I  can  not  foresee  that  we  can  go  "snap"  and 
immediately  have  all  the  staff  in  all  the 
courthouses  completely  bilingual  and  all  the 
processes  completely  bilingual  where  you 
can  take  your  choice  as  to  which  way  you 
want. 

I  recognize  the  problem,  I  recognize  the 
undertaking  as  one  supporting  the  increased 
use  of  French  made  by  the  Premier  in  1971. 
That's  why  I  wanted  to  know  which  state- 
ment you  were  talking  about.  That's  where 
the  situation  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  don't  know  who 
has  been  talking  to  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  your  officials  or  not,  but  you 
seem  to  want  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  of 
our  problems.  Let  me  get  back  into  this  and 
really  make   it  as   simple  as  possible. 

First  of  all  you  talk  about  the  transcript. 
Most  of  your  courts— I  don't  know  how  it  is 
in  Toronto,  but  I  see  in  Ottawa— are  using 
machines  to  record  the  process  of  the  courts. 
You  don't  need,  at  that  point,  a  bilingual 
court  reporter.  But  let's  say  you  did  need 
one,  several  are  available  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  take  it  on  a 
machine,  all  you  need  is  a  bilingual  typist. 
If  the  procedure  goes  on  in  French,  it  is 
taken  in  French.  You  would  only  need  a 
French-speaking  typist.  She  would  type  it  in 
French. 

You  talk  about  the  other  aspect  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it 
is  now,  but  you  had  a  number  of  judges— in 
fact  you  have  a  judge  right  now  on  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  Lacourciere,  who  is  bi- 
lingual. You  don't  have  to  name  everyone 
up  there  bilingual.  All  you  would  need  is 
one,  two  or  three  judges  who  could  speak  or 


understand  French.  Some  of  the  judges  have 
been  training  in  Quebec.  They  could  listen 
to  these  cases.  You  won't  have  to  make  your 
whole  Court  of  Appeal  bilingual.  Two  or 
three  would  be  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  do  you  do  when 
five  sit? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  do  you  do  when  five  sit? 
You  translate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Take  three  of  them, 
and  tell  the  other  two  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  at  that  point,  if  you  need 
five,   and  two  of  them  don't  understand— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Bring  two  in  from 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  you  do  it  like  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  They  are  not  all  bilingual 
at  that  point,  but  there's  translation.  You 
have  all  sorts  of  translation  services  that  go 
on  at  that  point.  That's  not  really  a  problem. 
You  see  you  keep  emphasizing  a  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Should  the  translation 
not  take  place  at  the  first  instance  instead 
of  the  last?  This  is  a  question  I  would  like 
to  answer  because  there  are  books  filled  with 
interpretation  of  legal  phrases.  English-speak- 
ing people  can't  even  decide  in  this  day  and 
age  what  is  a  reasonable  man.  There  are 
volumes.  You  have  seen  them.  How  are  we 
going  to  change  that,  if  you  are  going  to  get 
the  French  language  involved  in  fine  legal 
maxims?  It's  easier  said  than  done.  You  can 
stand  up,  and  carry  the  flag,  but  I  will  tell 
you  it's  difficult. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  but  you  keep  overempha- 
sizing the  exceptions.  You  are  going  to  have 
problems.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Generally  speaking,  you  are  not  appealing 
every  case.  You  are  appealing  one  case  out 
of  what-500,  1,000?  What's  the  concern 
there?  What  I  am  advocating  is  that  you 
don't  turn  your  whole  judicial  system  in  this 
province  bilingual. 

I  presented  a  bill  in  this  House  suggesting 
selected  areas  where  it's  needed,  such  as 
some  areas  to  the  north,  some  areas  around 
Ottawa  and  eastern  Ontario.  You  have  bilin- 
gual personnel  now.  You  could  have  a  sys- 
tem where,  if  you  elect  to  have  your  trial 
in  French  you  go  into  a  court  where  you 
have  bilingual  personnel.  You  don't  have  to 
change  your  whole  staff  overnight  and  pick 
bilingual  people. 

In  areas  of  the  province  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  who  are  French- 
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speaking,  you  staflF,  'whether  it's  pohcemen, 
judges,  or  court  oflBcials,  who  can  adequate- 
ly serve  them  in  their  language.  If  we  keep 
waiting  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  you  won  t 
need  it.  Give  us  another  50  years,  and  you 
won't  need  any  French  in  the  courts  be- 
cause everybody  is  going  to  be  speaking 
English  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  1  carry?  The 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  only  have  three  brief  and 
specific  matters.  I  am  prompted  because  of 
the  interest  the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Shulman)  has  expressed  in  the  oflSce  which 
the  minister  holds  as  Attorney  General.  Tm 
curious— and  I'm  not  speaking  about  the 
member  for  High  Park— as  to  what  the  minis- 
ter's response  would  be  to  the  idea  that  it's 
about  time  a  non-lawyer  held  the  portfolio 
of  Attorney  General. 

I  think  the  one  before  was  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  It  was  kind  of  traditional  that 
there  be  a  doctor  there.  I  think  it's  fair  to 
say  that  during  the  tenure  of  the  former 
member  from  Carleton  East,  Bert  Law- 
rence, when  he  was  the  Minister  of  Health, 
and  again  now  with  the  present  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Miller),  that  nothing  calimi- 
tous  has  happened.  Indeed,  we  have  the 
sensation  that  a  kind  of  draught  of^resh  air 
entered  that  particular  ministry  in  that  it 
appears  to  be  more  responsive  and  more 
capable  of  listening  to  what  is  being  said 
outside. 

Yet  we  still  have  the  view  that  both  the 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  and  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General,  and,  of 
course,  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice, 
must  be  lawyers.  I'm  just  curious  for  perhaps 
a  brief  comment  from  the  minister  as  to 
whether  he  has  any  rigid  conceptions  about 
the  need  for  that. 

My  second  question  is,  would  the  minister 
at  some  point  take  up  with  his  colleagues  in 
Ottawa  and  look  into  the  procedures  by 
which  pardons  are  granted?  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely long-drawn-out  and  a  very  cumber- 
some system  at  the  present  time  to  apply 
for  and  obtain  a  pardon  for  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  an  offence.  Then  the 
document  which  the  person  gets  is  such  a 
horrendous  document  that  you  wouldn't 
want  to  show  it  to  anyone  anyway,  because 
the  connotation  is  that  you've  been  convicted 
of  treason  or  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  or 
one  of  those  more  serious  offences. 

The  other  aspect  of  it,  of  course,  relates 
to  the  fact  that  I  believe  the  RCMP  are  the 
only    officers    who    are    engaged    in    the   in- 


vestigative work  to  interview  the  people  that 
are  involved  with  that  man  to  establish  his 
good  character  or  continue  the  long  term 
nature  of  his  law  abiding  characteristics  since 
the  time  he  committed  the  offense. 

My  experience  has  shown  that  those  pro- 
cedures are  immensely  long,  and  there's  an 
immense  backlog  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  or  a  police 
body  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Pohcc 
could  also  act  in  that  particular  role.  That's 
the  second  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

My  third  comment  is  that  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  courts,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  among  other  things  in 
connection  with  the  central  west  project  that 
we've  been  talking  about,  referred  to  the 
conducting  of  a  survey  of  the  public  atti- 
tudes toward  the  court  system  in  Ontario, 
on  a  province-wide  basis.  I'd  be  anxious  to 
know  whether  that  particular  province-wide 
survey  has  taken  place,  or  is  still  in  the 
process  or  in  a  formative  stage  at  the  present 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  respond,  firstly,  to 
the  question  by  the  member  for  Riverdale 
as  to  whether  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
province  should  in  fact  be  a  member  of  the 
bar. 

The  constitutional  obligation  placed  upon 
the  Attorney  General  under  the  British  North 
America  Act  is  that  he,  among  other  things, 
must  provide  legal  opinions  to  the  Crown. 
You  and  I  know  that  you  can't  provide 
legal  opinions  legally  unless  you're  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  Society,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  would  certainly  be  necessary  that 
the  Attorney  General  be  a  member  of  the 
Law  Society  in  good  standing  in  order  to 
fulfil  that  constitutional  function. 

I've  never  turned  my  mind  to  it.  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing.  I  will  not  be  the  Attorney 
General  forever.  I  may  not  be  the  Attorney 
General  at  this  time  tomorrow,  but  I  sure 
hope  when  there's  one  picked  that  he's  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  this  province.  I  would 
hate  to  think  of  some  of  the  legal  opinions 
that  we  might  receive. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  will  concede  that 
perhaps  we  might  not  be  too  much  worse 
off  by  having  a  layman  render  the  odd  legal 
opinion,  which  may  be  superior,  in  some 
instances,  to  those  rendered  by  our  col- 
leagues at  the  bar.  But  I  have  never  turned 
my  mind  to  it.  The  constitutional  support 
for  it,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  Upper  Canada  was  to  have  the 
same  powers,  as  a  lawyer  or  a  member  of 
the  bar,  as  the  Attorney  General  of  England 
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at  that  time,  who  was  a  member  of  the  bar. 
The  Attorney  General  of  England,  of  course, 
is  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

With  reference  to  the  pardons,  I  can  do 
very  Httle  to  assist  the  member,  in  that  it 
is  a  matter  under  the  Criminal  Records  Act. 
The  procedure  is  set  out,  of  course,  by  the 
Act  and  by  the  federal  Ministry  of  Justice. 
Five  years  must  elapse  after  conviction  for 
an  indictable  and  two  years,  I  think,  for  a 
summary  matter,  before  it  can  be  brought 
into  being. 

One    of   the    things    that    has    always    in- 
I   trigued  me  is  that  you  can't  erase  facts,  and 
'   so  many  people   think  you   can  erase   facts. 
!    You    can    erase    facts    that   are    stored    in    a 
certain  spot,  but  you  cannot  turn  back  time 
and  refer  to  the  newspaper  article  that  dealt 
with  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  I  some- 
times   think    that    some    legislation    having 
certain  definite  social  values  creates  too  high 
an   expectation    in    the   public   mind.    I    just 
don't  know  how  you  erase  these  things.  'The 
plain  and  simple  fact  is  you  don't,  of  course. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  just  thinking  of  the 
time  for  the  process.  It  just  seems  an  ex- 
tremelv  lengthy  one,  from  the  time  you 
make  the  application  until  the  investigation 
is  completed,  that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  talked  to  my 
counterpart  in  Ottawa  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, both  face  to  face  and  by  telephone, 
and  it's  a  matter  that  I  have  never  discussed 
with  him.  I  believe  I  will  be  talking  with 
him  in  the  not  too  distant  future  and  I 
might  take  it  under  advisement  to  get  his 
views  on  it.  I  have  never  discussed  it  with 
him. 

With  reference  to  the  province-wide  sur- 
vey, we  have  not  done  the  survey  yet.  We 
have  tenders.  We  have  described  it  and  we 
have  tenders  out  right  now,  and  when  the 
tendering  date  closes  the  successful  bidder 
will  be  instructed  to  go  forward. 

We  need  a  professional  survey.  First,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  member  about 
the  objective  of  it.  Some  of  the  adminis- 
trators are  concerned  by  the  lack  of  pubhc 
support  for  present  policies  which  they  deem 
good.  Others  emphasize  the  need  for  devel- 
oping policies  from  the  start  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  population. 

In  order  to  avoid  paralyzing  debate  be- 
tween these  two  orientations,  the  concept  of 
a  bilateral  responsiveness  is  offered  as  a 
guiding  concept  for  research  on  public  atti- 
tudes. Inherent  in  this  concept  is  a  quest 
for   research   projects    which   would    provide 


the  needed  information  for  policy  makers  on 
where  the  public  should  be  followed  and 
where  it  should  be  guided. 

This  hopefully  would  lead  to  policies 
acceptable  to  both  the  ministry  and  the 
public,  and  we  intend  to  cover  some  of  the 
following  areas  with  the  public,  in  particular 
relating  to  jurors,  notice,  duration  of  service, 
accommodation,  what  they  would  expect, 
postponement,  quantum  of  compensation  for 
jurors'  fees,  comprehension  of  their  expected 
role,  comprehension  of  courtroom  procedures, 
suggestions  to  assist  in  preparation  for  the 
role  and  execution  of  it,  witnesses,  notice, 
duration— this  sort  of  thing.  I  can  go  on  deal- 
ing with  other  headings— plaintiffs,  defen- 
dants, accused  and  so  on— to  see  just  what 
the  public  attitude  and  response  is.  We  ex- 
pect that  we  will  be  awarding  the  tender 
probably  some  time  about  mid-July. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  that  perhaps  the  survey 
will  be  done  when?  Within  the  next  six 
months  or  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  that  some 
of  them  may  take  longer  than  six  months 
and  some  may  take  less,  because  of  the 
range  and  the  nature  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  the  development  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  1  carry? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  other  points  I  wish  to 
raise  under  this  item.  The  member  for 
Riverdale  mentioned  something  about  par- 
dons from  the  federal  level.  I  couldn't  agree 
more  with  him.  The  investigation  that  takes 
place  for  these  pardons  is  absolutely  ridi- 
culous. You  could  ask  for  a  pardon  for  an 
impaired  case  that  happened  15  years  ago 
and  they'd  treat  it  the  same  as  if  you  were 
asking  for  a  pardon  for  a  fellow  who  had 
committed  two  murders  and  four  armed  rob- 
beries. 

I  think  you  would  be  doing  this  province 
and  the  people  of  this  province  a  service  if 
you  were  to  talk  to  your  coUegue,  the  federal 
Solicitor  General,  about  this,  because  I  don't 
think  you  can  get  a  pardon  in  anything  less 
than  a  year  at  least. 

Another  problem  with  these  pardons  is  that 
a  lot  of  people  are  staying  away  from  tiying 
to  obtain  them  because  they  cause  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solve.  I'll  describe  one  of  the 
things  that  can  happen:  Say  something  has 
happened  to  a  man  five  or  10  years  ago,  and 
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he's  since  forgotten 'about  it.  He's  got  a  good 
job  and  he's  well  respected;  none  of  his 
colleagues  knows  about  it.  These  fellows 
come  along— the  RCMP  and  other  people— 
and  they  start  to  investigate  it  with  his 
employer;  then  his  employer  or  his  friends 
find  out  about  his  reputation  and  about  his 
record  for  the  first  time.  As  a  result,  what 
was  intended  to  be  sort  of  a  benefit  to  an 
individual  can  work  a  real  hardship. 

I  think  you  would  be  doing  the  province 
and  the  people  of  this  province  a  favour  if 
you  were  to  tell  them  to  shape  up.  I've 
written  the  federal  Solicitor  General  a  num- 
ber of  letters.  I  can't  seem  to  get  through  to 
him.  Every  time  you  ask  for  one  of  these, 
you  keep  getting  the  same  standard  letter 
about  how  they're  going  to  go  through  a 
long,    formal    and    involved    investigation.    I 


tell  you,  it's  ridiculous,  absolutely  ridiculous. 
Surely  for  a  fellow  involved  in  an  impaired 
case  or  something,  it  shouldn't  take  him  a 
year  just  to  find  out;  and  they  shouldn't  have 
to  go  back  to  his  employer.  I  think  some- 
body has  lost  his  sense  of  perspective  up 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  other  matters 
to  raise  under  this  item  and,  since  it  is 
almost  6  o'clock,  possibly  could  I  move  the 
adjournment  of— 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  necessary  to  move 
the  adjournment.  However,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes that  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  is  approach- 
ing very  quickly. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


le  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(continued) 

vote  1201: 

••    Chairman:    The   member   for   Ottawa 

East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  raise  a  number  of  small 
points  with  the  Attorney  General.  First  of 
all,  grand  juries  are  still  going  on  in  this 
province.  Didn't  we  pass  legislation  in  here 
doing  away  with  them? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Attorney  General):  We 
need  an  amendment  to  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  we  are  waiting  for. 
When  do  we  expect  to  get  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Lang  has  indicated 
he  would  be  bringing  in  the  necessary 
amendment  to  abolish  the  grand  juries.  He 
has  been  requested  by  the  Province  of  On- 
tario to  amend  the  code  to  abolisli  the 
grand  juries  in  this  province.  As  you  know, 
other  provinces  have  had  the  grand  jury 
system  abolished  in  their  own  jurisdictions, 
and  he  has  indicated  he  will  be  bringing  in 
an  omnibus  bill  and  that  will  be  part  of  the 
package  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  v^'ould  appear  that  he  is  taking 
his  time  to  bring  that  in,  because  I  think 
he  has  been  promising  an  omnibus  bill  for 
quite  some  time  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  suppose  that  will  include  an 
amendment  involving  pinball  machines  as 
well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  have  a  letter 
from  him.  He  said— and  I  asked  for  confirma- 
tion—he would  be  bringing  in  an  amendment 
to  deal  with  that.  He  has  also  advised  me 
and  nine  other  Attorneys  General  that  he 
would  be  bringing  in  legislation— or  he 
thought  at  the  time  when  we  talked  in  early 
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March  that  he  would  be  bringing  in  amend- 
ments to  the  bail  reform  legislation  and  he 
anticipated  he  would  be  introducing  that  in 
late  April  or  early  May. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  know  as  well  if  there 
are  any  further  charges  being  laid  in  rela- 
tion to  pinball  machines?  You  know  we  have 
had  discussions  about  this  before.  I  don't 
know  if  I  have- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  You  are 
really  hung  up  on  those  pinball  machines. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  I  am  after  justice. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  a  pinball  specialist? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  not  the  one  who  is  hung 
up  on  them.  The  Solicitor  General  and  the 
police  chiefs  are  the  ones. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  must  have  played  your 
first  pinball  machine  at  eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  probably  don't  know  what 
a  pinball  machine  looks  like.  Are  you  so 
naive  that  you  don't  know  what  a  pinball 
machine  looks  like?  It  has  got  little  arms 
and  a  little  ball- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  once  saw  one  in  a  fish  and 
chip  store.  I  was  fascinated. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Did  you 
win  anything? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I  wasn't  playing.  I  was 
watching  someone  else.  I  wouldn't  dare  play. 

Mr,  Roy:  I  suppose  you  will  support  me 
when  I  start  talking  about  body  rub  parlours, 
eh? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Tell  us  what 
you  know  about  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  charges  still  being  laid  in 
relation  to  the  operation  of  pinball  machines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  we  find  someone 
using  a  pinball  machine.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada,  and  we  will  prosecute  until 
such  time  as  it  is  changed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You're  darned  right  you  will! 
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Mr.  Ro/:  You  will  prosecute  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Lang  has  promised  to  bring  in 
the  amendments?  In  other  words,  will  you 
continue  prosecuting  up  until  the  amend- 
ments are  passed  in  the  federal  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  do  that. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Why  don't 
you  prosecute  the  press  gallery  for  their 
pinbaU  machine? 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  I  really  think  my  views  on 
this  subject  are  clear- 
Mr.   Lawlor:   Clear?  They  are  almost  col- 
lusive. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  consider  there  are  more  im- 
portant things  to  do  in  this  province  than  to 
chase  after  pinball  machines. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  are  letting  up  on  pin- 
balls. 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  you  going  to  be  okay  or  are 
you  going  to  have  to  pull  yourself  together? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  bad 
time  tonight. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  him? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  miss  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer). 

Mr.  Roy:  You  miss  the  member  for 
Downsview?  Did  you  go  and  visit  him  at 
least?  You  didn't  go  and  visit  him? 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  other  matter  I  wanted 
to  raise  with  the  Attorney  General  to  get  his 
views  is  that  a  number  of  firms  are  starting 
to  give  their  employees  lie  detector  or  poly- 
graph tests.  Undoubtedly  he  knows  that  in 
this  city,  for  instance,  there  is  a  restaurant 
known  as  the  Old  Spaghetti  factory  that 
attempted  to  have  its  employees  take  lie 
detector  tests;  some  of  the  people  refused 
and  were  fired,  I  think.  Lately,  again  in  a 
restaurant,  I  think  there  was  something 
missing- 
Mr.   Shulman:  There  was  a  steak  missing. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  steak?  Well,  there  was  prob- 
ably something  eke  missing  along  with  the 
steak.  In  any  event,  the  whole  staff  apparently 
had  to  undergo  lie  detector  tests.  I  find  it 
somewhat  offensive  that  i>eople  have  to  go 
through  this  type  of  procedure  to  retain  or 
get  employment.  I  am  just  wondering  what 


your  views  are  on  this  and  whether  any  steps 
have  been  taken  to  curb  this  type  of  activity. 
I  personally  find  it  offensive,  and  I  think 
many  of  us  here  would  raise  a  fuss  if  one 
of  the  conditions  for  seeking  eauployment 
was  that  you  had  to  imdergo  a  lie  detector 
test,  or  if  one  of  the  conditions  of  retaining 
employment  was  that  you  had'  to  go  through 
this  type  of  practice, 

Mr.  Deans:  Or  one  of  the  conditions  for 
candidates.  Can  you  imagine  if  that  was  one 
of  the  conditions  for  candidacy? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  suppose  very  few  people  liere 
could  pass  that  test,  unless  the  old  pros  could. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'd  be  pretty  old. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'd  like  to  know  your  views  on 
this  as  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown.  I  find 
this  practice  somewhat  offensive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  might  well  be  offen- 
sive in  terms  of  the  Hmnan  Rights  Code.  In 
connection  with  the  matter  that  you  speak 
of,  I  read  about  it  in  the  paper  and  to  my 
knowledge  we  have  received  no  complaints. 
According  to  the  newspaper  story,  all  of  tlie 
employees  submitted  to  it  volvmtarily. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  do  you  expect  them  to 
do?  Do  you  expect  them  to  rise  up  and  lose 
their  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  submitted  to  it 
voluntarily. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  next  statement 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  was  that  everylxxly 
was  exonerated  as  a  result  of  it,  so  that 
might  have  some  bearing  on  it.  But  I  have 
received  no  complaints  and  as  long  as  no 
assault  was  practised  on  them  to  whidh  they 
didln't  consent  there's  nothing  that  I  can  do 
about  it.  If  they  find  it  offensive  as  a  labour 
practice  then  they  should  draw  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  I've  had 
no  complaints  on  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  shows  how  fallacious  the 
whole  test  is.  How  could  everybody  pass? 

Mr.  Roy:  It  was  some  time  ago,  and  I  have 
here  a  story  from  the  Toronto  Star  where  an 
individual— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  got  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  remind  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  we  are  on  item  2,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General? 
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Mr.  Roy:  No,  we're  not.  We're  on  item  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  passed  item  1. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  we  never  voted  on  item  1. 
I   adjourned   the    debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  we  vote  on  item  1? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'm  sorry,  it  was  checked 
off.   OJcay,  item   1. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  minister,  I  want  to  bring  to  his  attention 
that  apparently  a  waiter  at  the  Old  Spaghetti 
Factory  restaurant  here  in  Toronto  has  been 
laid  off  because  he  refused  to  submit  to  a  lie 
detector  test,  to  be  administered  at  random  to 
150  employees.  This  is  quite  some  time  ago; 
say  six  or  eight  months  ago.  It  may  well  be 
under  the  Employment  Standards  Act  or 
whatever,  but  surely  as  a  chief  law  oflBcer  for 
the  Crown,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice, 
Acting  Solicitor  General  and  the  Whole  bit, 
I  would  have  thought  that  you  would  have 
some  views  on  the  application  of  this.  I  think 
we  clearly  have  some  cases  where  individuals 
are  given  the  choice  of  losing  their  employ- 
ment or  taking  the  test,  and  apparently  this 
is  what  happened  to  tliis  fellow  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  My  position  is  this,  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  that  you  can  consent 
to  just  about  everything,  unless  excluded  by 
law.  Unless  there  is  a  specific  complaint 
drawn  to  my  attention,  I  don't  think  it's  my 
initiative  to  walk  into  a  place  and  say: 
"What's  going  on  here?"  and  they  ask  me 
what  authority  I'm  moving  under  and  say: 
"The  authority  of  Albert  Roy's  concern."  I 
must  have  some  kind  of  authority  and  I  must 
have  some  kind  of  complaint. 

If  I  have  a  complaint  of  an  alleged  assault 
or  coercion  against  the  employee,  then  that 
is  a  different  kettle  of  fish.  But  I  have 
received  no  information  to  that  effect  and  so, 
accordingly,  I  have  demonstrated  no  interest 
in  that  particular  practice.  I  can't  speak  for 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
MacBeth);  he  may  well  have  received  com- 
plaints. Maybe  people  feel  they  were  coerced. 
I  make  no  observation  about  that.  I  just  say  I 
have  received  no  complaints  and  accordingly 
have  not  interfered. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  you  practise  any  pre- 
\'entive  law?  You  just  wait  for  complaints? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  I  would  have  thought  that 
when  these  stories  are  published  and  indi- 
viduals lose  their  employment  because  of  this, 


you  wouldn't  need  to  have  documented  com- 
plaints; that  you  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  make  some  policy  statement,  just  like 
you  did  when  you  were  Minister  of  Constmier 
and  Commercial  Relations  and  people  started 
using  credit  cards  in  grocery  stores.  You 
made  a  statement  about  that  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Is  the  member  suggest- 
ing that  I  should  say  if  this  practice  con- 
tinues I'm  going  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
league, the  federal  Minister  of  Justice,  that 
he  bring  in  an  amendment  to  the  Criminal 
Code? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  you  just  make  a  statement 
that  you  find  this  practice  oflFensive  and  that 
it's  ani  abtise  of  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Let's  make  is  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  it's  an  offence  under  the 
Criminal  Code,  or  what  would  appear  to  be 
a  quasi-criminal  matter,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  would  have  no  right 
to  intrude  in  that  particular  arrangement.  My 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  may  not 
share  that  view,  because  he  has  different  guide- 
lines of  responsibility,  and  I  would  consider 
that  that  might  be,  if  anything,  some  type  of 
an  alleged  offence  under  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  or  under  the  Human  Rights 
Code;  but  there's  nothing  in  here  to  prohibit 
that  in  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  no.  The  only  point  I'm 
making— and  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  long 
diatribe— is  that  if  you  want  to  follow  the 
four  comers  of  your  position  as  Attorney 
General,  you  can  always  find  excuses  for  not 
saying  anything.  The  point  I'm  trying  to 
make  is  that  people  look  to  you  for  protec- 
tion of  their  rights  in  this  province,  more 
than  they  would  look  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  because  you  are  the  chief  law  oflBcer 
for  the  Crown.  I  would  think  that  you 
wouldn't  have  to  look  at  the  Code. 

You  suggested  a  second  ago  that  maybe 
the  human  rights  legislation  should  be 
changed  to  include  that  sort  of  thing.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be,  but  often  directives 
come  from  your  oflBce  to  respective  min- 
istries. As  you  have  said  before,  one  of  your 
jobs  is  to  give  advice  to  the  government 
about  legal  matters  or  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would 
fall  into  it. 

I  wouldn't  suggest  you  make  an  amend- 
ment to  thQ  Code.  You  can  make  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Human  Rights  Code,  not  the 
Criminal  Code.  I  think  I  have  made  my  point 
on  this.  I  think  that  if  you  felt  there  was 
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enough  pressure  or  politics  in  it,  you  would 
do  something  about  it.  I  personally  feel  that 
a  minister  of  the  Crown  should  take  some 
form  of  action  even  though  not  that  many 
people  are  aflFected.  But  surely  government 
is  for  everybody,  including  small  numbers  of 
people  who  might  be  affected  by  that  type 
of  practice  on  the  part  of  certain  firms  in  this 
province. 

Another  matter  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
is  one  we've  been  hearing  a  lot  of  lately 
from  various  other  cities— Toronto  and  I  think 
Ottawa;  I  don't  know  about  other  cities— 
tlicMr  concern  about  the  spread  of  what  they 
call  body  rub  massage  parlours  and  the 
whole  bit.  They  look  to  you,  apparently,  for 
some  form  of  legislation  or  whatever  to  curb 
the  activities  of  these  parlours.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  if  something  is  going  on,  the  police 
can  investigate  and  charges  can  be  laid 
under  the  Code.  That's  one  way. 

Apparently  the  municipalities  feel  there 
might  be  some  other  way,  through  municipal 
legislation  or  licensing  or  otherwise,  to  give 
some  control  over  the  activities  of  these 
people.  Have  you  been  approached  by  the 
city  of  Toronto  or  the  city  of  Ottawa  for 
some  legislation  at  the  provincial  level  to 
control  the  spread  of  these  parlours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  not  been  ap- 
proached, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  believe  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  has  by  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  with  the  request  that  the 
matter  be  looked  into.  It  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Municipal  Act,  and  if 
proceeded  with,  would  be  a  licensing-type 
bylaw  for  the  regulation  of  this  type  of 
activity. 

Mr.  Roy:  Apparently  some  individuals 
maintain  there  could  be  some  form  of  control 
—this  might  not  fall  exactly  within  your  juris- 
diction—of these  people  under  what  is  called 
the    Drugless    Practitioners    Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  but  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Drugless  Practitioners  Act  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  That  Act  sets  out  the  requirements 
for  the  licensing  of  masseurs  and  masseuses 
as  we  once  knew  them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Masseuses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Masseuses. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  the  member  know  what 
that  is?  t 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  have  existed  for 
a  number  of  years,  have  their  own  standards 


of  education  and  training  and  this  sort  of 
thing.  These  people  have  to  achieve  certain 
standards  before  they  are  examined  and  are 
licensed,  in  effect,  by  the  province  as  drug- 
less practitioners.  The  people  in  the  body 
rub  parlours  have  no  licensing  requirements 
whatsoever.  They  have  no  training  under 
that  Drugless  Practitioners  Act.  They  are  the 
first  to— well,  it  may  be  questionable  accord- 
ing to  the  member  for  Wentworth;  they  may 
have  some  form  of  training. 

Mr.  Deans:  I've  read  the  same  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Drugless  Practi- 
tioners Act  would  not  apply  in  this  particular 
instance.  So  it  would  have  to  be  another  type 
of  licensing  statute  in  order  to  regulate  this 
particular  type  of  activity. 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  have  any  idea  whether 
your  confrere  is  in  fact  sympathetic  or  pre- 
pared to  make  some  amendments  to  the 
Municipal  Act  to  allow  municipalities  to 
have  some  form  of  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
member  proceeds,  I  wonder  if  I  could,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa),  who  is  meeting  at  the 
moment  with  the  dentists  of  the  province, 
introduce  110  grade  7  students  from  Sudbur> 
Prince  Charles  Public  School  who  are  on  a 
three-day  tour  of  Toronto  and  are  now 
seated  in  tihe  gallery?  Whatever  number  of 
members  happen  to  be  here,  if  you'd  like  to 
greet  them,  I  am  sure  they'd  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  one  final  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  has  to  do  with  the  uniform 
store  hours.  You  were  quoted  back  in  April 
as  saying  that  you  hope  to  recommend  some 
action  on  uniform  store  hours  this  session. 
You  were  quoted  in  April  as  saying  that.  Can 
we  expect  some  form  of  legislation  to  ema- 
nate from  your  ministry  in  this  session  about 
uniform  store  hours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  certain  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ment during  this  session  as  to  legislation,  or 
the  possibility  of  same,  with  reference  to 
uniform  store  hours. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  you  are  talking  about  is 
recommendations  to  your  colleagues,  not  nec- 
essarily legislation  brought  in  at  this  session. 
You  are  obviously  not  too  anxious,  or  your 
predecessors  were  none  too  anxious,  in  really 
taking  a  position  on  that.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  sort  of  backing  off.   Your  predecessor 
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as  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr),  when  he  was 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  went  aroxmd 
the  province  having  all  sorts  of  meetings.  I 
take  it  that  this  is  the  type  of  legislation  we 
are  not  about  to  see  before  the  next  election? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  there  is  a  rather  strange 
matter  I'd  like  to  bring  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  this  vote.  It  comes  half  under  this  vote 
and  half  under  the  vote  of  the  colleague  of 
the  minister,  the  Solicitor  General.  Perhaps 
if  he  has  an  opportunity  he  could  speak  to 
his  colleague  on  the  half  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, eh? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  half  comes  under  the 
Attorney  General— I  believe  the  Crown  at- 
torney comes  under  there. 

Mr.  Deans:  Wait  until  you  hear  which  half 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  hate  to  tell  shaggy  dog 
stories  in  the  Legislature,  This  is  a  sort  of 
shaggy  hair  story,  but  it  involves,  if  you 
will  believe,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
have  ever  come  across  all  the  time  I  have 
been  in  the  Legislature. 

It  turns  out  that  a  certain  Mrs.  Erna 
Martens  died  under  some  rather  strange 
circumstances  in  the  province,  and,  as  a 
result  of  a  post-mortem  being  done  on  her 
body,  the  chief  coroner  of  this  province, 
Dr.  H.  B.  D.  Cotnam,  discovered  that  her 
pubic  bone  was  missing— on  which  there 
hangs  a  tale,  if  I  may  say. 

In  any  case,  as  a  result  of  this  discovery 
he  went  to  the  Crown  attorney  and  at- 
tempted to  lay  criminal  charges  against  Dr. 
Fred  Jafte,  the  regional  pathologist.  Now  the 
Crown  attorney  would  not  lay  those  charges, 
referred  him  to  the  police  and  the  police 
wouldn't  lay  the  charges.  And  the  whole 
thing  has  been  the  most  extraordinary  set 
of  circumstances  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
am  asking  the  Attorney  General  for  some 
explanation  of  what  this  is  all  about. 

I've  given  him  notice  that  I  was  going 
to   present   this   question   to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
woman  died  on  Nov.  19,  1971.  She  was 
found  on  the  floor  of  a  garage  in  an  apart- 
ment house   where   she   resided.   She  appar- 


ently had  only  been  there  for  a  very  few 
mlinutes,  and  was  found  by  some  odier 
occupant  of  the  apartment  house.  The  back 
of  her  head  was  damaged.  There  were 
remnants  of  a  wine  bottle  nearby,  particu- 
larly the  neck  of  the  wine  botde  and  shards 
of  glass.  Then  the  police  were  called,  and 
so  on.  She  was  unconscious  when  she  was 
found  by  the  other  occupant;  she  died  later 
on  that  night.  In  due  course  a  post-mortem 
was  conducted  by  a  Dr.  Jaffe,  and  the  cor- 
oner's inquest  which  presided  found  that  she 
came  to  her  death  as  the  result  of  causes 
unknown,  I  think  it  was— I  have  the  inquest 
report  here- the  inference  being  that  she  had 
perhaps  fallen  and  struck  the  back  of  her 
head. 

Up  to  that  time  that  was  the  end  of  the 
story.  Subsequently  the  then  Attorney  Cen- 
tral (Mr.  Bales)  directed  that  she  be  dis- 
interred in  March,  1972,  and  some  days  later, 
on  April  11,  another  post-mortem  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  Fisher.  In  the  course  of 
his  examination,  this  being  some  five  or  six 
months  after  her  death,  he  noticed  that  the 
pubic  bone  was  in  fact  missing  and  tissue 
nearby.  This  was  reported  to  the  chief  cor- 
oner, Dr.  Cotnam.  He  questioned  it,  because 
Dr.  JafiFe's  report  of  his  post-mortem  made 
no  reference  to  it,  and  he  questioned  it  by 
a  letter  to  Dr.  JafFe  who  responded— I'm 
trying  to  find  the  letter—on  May  5,  1972,  as 
a  result  of  Dr.  Cotnam's  letter  of  April  27. 
Dr.  Cotnam  wrote  on  that  occasion  to  Dr. 
JafFe  as  follows: 

Examination  of  the  x-rays  taken  at  To- 
ronto General  Hospital  on  April  10,  1972, 
on  the  exhumed  body  of  the  above  de- 
ceased shows  that  symphysis  pubis  has 
been  removed  along  with  portions  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  pubic  remi  on  both 
sides.  It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
bones  were  removed  by  you  at  the  time 
of  the  initial  autopsy  which  was  performed 
at  the  coroner's  office  building,  86  Lom- 
bard St.,  Toronto,  on  Nov.  19,  1971,  al- 
though no  notations  or  references  are 
made  concerning  them  on  your  official  re- 
port of  post-mortem  examination  dated 
Dec.  1,  1971,  a  copy  of  which  was  for- 
warded to  my  office.  I  would  appreciate 
an  explanation  as  to  why  these  bones  were 
removed,  what  examinations  were  done 
and  what  findings  were  revealed  from 
them. 

I  should  add  that  as  a  result  of  the  second 
autopsy  the  coroner's  jury  came  to  the  con- 
clusion-and  I  will  read  that  and  Dr  Jaffe's 
response: 
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We,  tKe  jury,  find  from  the  evidence 
submitted  that  Ema  Martens  came  to  her 
death  as  a  result  of  a  frontal  attack  in 
the  form  of  a  blow  to  the  face  inflicted  by 
person  or  persons  unknown,  forcing  a  back- 
ward fall  resulting  in  the  back  of  the  skull 
impacting  the  garage  floor. 

There  had  been  evidence  in  both  autop- 
sies that  she  had  some  damage  to  the  front 
of  her  skull  and  rather  massive  damage  to 
the  back  of  it. 

Dr.  Jaffe  responded  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
chief  comer.  He  said: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  27 
concerning  the  autopsy  on  Ema  Marie 
Martens.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  removed 
symphysis  pubis  and  adjacent  portions  of 
the  pubic  remi  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy. 

In  the  course  of  my  medical  legal  duties 
I  am  often  called  upon  to  examine  un- 
identified skeletal  remains.  The  changes  in 
the  symphysis  pubis  have  in  recent  years 
been  recognized  as  providing  the  best  in- 
dication of  age  in  the  20-to-40-year  range. 
I  have  thus  occasionally  removed  it  in  cases 
of  known  age  and  photographed  the 
articular  surface.  [This  woman,  by  the  way, 
was   39.] 

In  addition),  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  possibility  of  a  frontal  assault  had  to  be 
considered.  Blunt  impacts  to  the  front  of 
the  body,  particularly  kicks  to  the  genital 
region,  can  rupture  the  interior  symphyseal 
ligament  or  split  or  detach  the  symphyseal 
cartilage.  I  found  no  injury  indicative  of 
a  frontal  impact.  The  photograph  of  the 
articular  surface  is  available  to  you. 

A  I  indicated  to  Dr.  Fisher  on  April  11, 
in  addition  to  the  symphysis  pubis  I  re- 
tained the  neck  organs  and  block  of  all 
organs  for  microscopic  examination  as  well 
as  the  various  specimens  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Centre  of  Forensic  Sciences. 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  copies  of  Dr. 
Fisher's  and  Dr.  Sander's  reports  prior  to 
the  inquest.  Yoxu:  sincerely. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  interest  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  were  a  number  of  articles 
in  the  press  whereby  p>olice  officers  involved 
in  the  initial  investigation'  still  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  that 
death  was  accidental  and  to  this  date  that  is 
the  pyosition.  No  one  has  been  arrested.  No 
one  has  been  charged  with  causing  her 
death. 

Insofar  as  the  Crown  attorney's  office  is 
coiKsemed,  I'll  have  to  take  advice  from  my 
staff.  I  am  not  certain  what  criminal  charges 
the   member   for   High   Park   suggests   might 


ihave  arisen  out  of  this  matter.  I  presume 
the  charge  of  offering  an  indignity  to  a  human 
body  might  well  have  been  considtered  by 
some  people  at  that  time. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Jaffe's  response,  I  presume, 
subject  to  receiving  advice  from  my  staff, 
that  his  answer  to  Dr.  Cotnam's  inquiry  was 
sufficient.  No  indignity  was  intended  nor, 
in  fact,  rendered,  in  a  criminal  sense,  to  the 
body.  He  gave  a  specific  reason  why  the 
tissue    was   removed    and    retained    by    him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
you  completely;  I  agree  Dr.  Jaffe  did  nodiing 
wrong.  But  the  fact  remains  that  following 
receipt  of  that  letter.  Dr.  Cotnam  went  to 
your  Crown  attorney  and  attempted  to  lay  a 
charge  against  Dr.  Jaffe.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions I'm  asking  you:  What  in)  the  world 
was  Cotnam  doing?  Secondly,  why  did  the 
Crown  attorney  refuse  to  lay  the  charge? 
I've  got  another  matter  related  to  that  which 
I'll  go  on  to  once  we  get  this  straightened 
out,  if  we  ever  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can  oiJy  presume,  I 
don't  know.  I  assiune  what  the  member  for 
High  Park  tells  me  are  the  facts.  I've  been 
unable  to  conifirm  that  since  our  discussion 
earlier  today.  If  the  Crown  attorney  felt,  if 
he  was  consulted  by  anyone-^be  it  Dr.  Cot- 
nam or  anyone  on  Dr.  Cotnam's  behalf- 
Mr.  Shulman:  By  Dr.  Cotnam  personally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right;  by  Dr.  Cot- 
nam personally.  Whatever  Crown  attorney 
was  involved,  if  he  concluded  after  the 
matter  was  brought  to  his  attention  and  he 
had  pemsed  the  documentation  that  it  was 
a  recognized  procedure  and  that  it  was  not 
improper,  not  a  criminal  activity  within  that 
offence  known  as  offering  an  indignity  to  a 
human  body,  he  would  be  within  his  right 
not  to  proceed  to  lay  any  charge  against  Dr. 
Jaffe. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  answers  my  second 
question.  My  first  question  is  what  in  the 
world  was  Cotman  doing?  One  normally 
does  not  lay  charges  against  one's  own  pathol- 
ogist. This  is  a  rather  unusual  act,  I  would 
say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  take  this  posi- 
tion on  it,  that  presumably,  if  Dr.  Cotman 
was  not  sure  whether  or  not  it  was  a  criminal 
offence,  he  would  have  to  consult  with  the 
Crown  attorney  to  determine  whether  this 
was  a  crime.  As  I  understand  it— subject  to 
direction  because  I  know  very  little  about 
autopsies— I  am  under  the  impression  that  if 
one   retains   organs   from   this   type   of  post- 
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mortem  there  has  to  be  some  record  of  the 
organs  which  were  retained,  so  that  in  sub- 
sequent investigation,  not  necessarily  another 
post-mortem,  the  documents  would  indicate 
that  certain  portions  of  a  body  were  retained 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Shulman:   Not  necessarily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  not  having  being 
done.  Dr.  Cotman  initiated  the  inquiry  in  the 
letter  which  I've  just  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Wait  a  minute.  I'm  not 
going  to  let  this  slur  over.  There's  another 
equally  serious  matter  in  this  whole  thing  I 
want  to  go  into.  Dr  Cotman  didn't  just  ini- 
tiate an  inquiry.  He  went  to  the  Crown 
attorney  and  requested  that  a  criminal  charge 
be  laid.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
I've  confirmed  it  and  reconfirmed  that.  It 
appears  to  me  there's  something  very  strange 
going  on  somewhere  within  your  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  what  way?  In  what 
way  is  what  strange?  Crown  attorneys  are 
consulted  almost  daily  by  people  involved 
in  law  enforcement  and  often  members  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  was  not  a  matter  of 
consultation.  Let  me  go  a  little  further  so 
you  won't  get  yourself  into  a  hole. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  minister  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  I  want  to  help 
him.  Sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They're  consulted  and 
il  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter 
described  is  not  a  crime  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Criminal  Code  or  the  summary  offence 
statute— if  it's  a  provincial  statute— they  have 
every  right  to  decline  to  lay  charge  or  see 
that  one  is  laid.  It's  a  judgement  call.  If  the 
Crown  attorney  in  that  instance  felt  no 
offence  had  been  committed,  I  would  say  he's 
well  within  his  area  of  responsibility  to 
decline  to  initiate  a  prosecution. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  but 
you're    missing    the    point    I'm    asking    you 
about.  Let  me  read  exactly  what  happened. 
The   supervising   coroner   sought  unsuc- 
cessfully   to    press    a    charge    under    the 
Criminal   Code    against   Dr.    Jaffe   of  per- 
forming  an   indignity   on    a   human   body. 
The  Crown  attorney  refused  to  press  this 
charge.  Dr.  Cotnam  then  sought  to  charge 
Dr.  Jaffe  under  the  Coroners  Act. 


This  was  not  a  question  of  going  and  getting 
advice.  This  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
charge  the  regional  pathologist.  The  whole 
thing  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I've 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  That  isn't  the  end  of  it. 
Let  me  ask  you  again:  Do  you  not  find  this 
whole  thing  unusual;  does  it  seem  reasonable 
to  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Obviously  the  chief 
coroner  was  under  the  impression  at  that 
time,  because  of  the  circumstances,  that  an 
offence  had  been  committed. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Right. 

Hon.    Mr.   Clement:    He   then   initiated    a 
step,  from  the  facts  as  you  give  them  to  me— 
and  I'm  not  admitting  to  any  of  these,  or 
denying  or  asserting  it;  I  just  don't  know- 
Mr.  Shulman:  They  are  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  presume  he 
went  to  the  Crown  attorney,  as  you  have 
indicated,  and  the  Crown  attorney,  for  one 
reason  or  the  other,  advised  him,  "I  am  not 
going  to  process  this  through  the  criminal 
courts,  no  offence  having,  in  my  opinion, 
been  committed."  He  has  every  right  to 
make  that  determination;  fine. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Dr.  Cotman,  from  your 
factum  there,  then  attempted,  as  you  say,  to 
initiate  some  kind  of  a  proceeding  under  the 
Coroners  Act,  for  what  offence  I  don't  know. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the— 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  no  offence. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  under  the  Coroners  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  unable  to  answer 
because  I  am  not  that  familiar  with  the 
Coroners  Act.  I  can  get  a  copy  here  in  a 
minute  and  see  what  offences  are  set  out  in 
the  Coroners  Act. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  no  offence.  I'm 
sorry,  perhaps  I'm  not  making  myself  clear. 
I  want  to  go  on  to  another  aspect  of  this, 
but  what  I'm  asking  you  is,  could  you  please 
contact  Dr.  Cotnam  and  find  out  what  in  the 
world  he  was  doing  and  why? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  kind  of  a  vendetta  he 
had. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Because  there  is  a  very  seri- 
ous outcome  from  all  this,  which  you  may 
or  may  not  be  aware  of.  Dr.  Jaffe  thought 
Cotnam    had    flipped    his   lid    and    he    quit. 
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That's  Row  you  lost  your  regional  patholo- 
gist and  that's  why,  for  a  period  of  close  to 
two  years,  the  coroner's  oflBce  did  not  have 
an  attendant  pathologist.  You  only  got  Hilton 
Smith,  when  was  it,  late  1973  or  early  1974? 
I  couldn't  understand  why  there  was  no 
pathologist  down  there.  These  facts  have  just 
come  to  light  very  recently,  within  the  last 
few  days. 

Not  only  did  Jaffe  lose  his  job  as  a  result 
of  this,  but  one  of  the  most  experienced 
homicide  detectives  in  the  city  lost  his  job. 
Det.  Sgt.  Crawford  was  given  instructions  by 
Dr.  Cotnam— and  he  will  testify  to  this  if 
you  call  upon  him— that  he  was  not  to  com- 
municate the  information  that  was  discovered 
in  the  case  to  Dr.  Jaffe.  Crawford  thought 
this  was  a  most  unusual  proceeding  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  Dr.  Jaffe  this  very  fact.  As  a 
result  of  which,  Crawford,  after  12  years' 
experience  on  the  homicide  squad,  was  taken 
right  out  of  homicide  and  shipped  out  to 
the  boondooks  where  he  still  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  Boondooks? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Boondocks?  Boondocks,  I'm 
sorry,  I  thought  he  was  shipped  to  the  boon- 
dooks but  he  was  shipped  to  the  boondocks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Is  the  hon. 
member  finished  on  this  particular  item? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  I  am  not  finished,  I  am 
trying  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  you  would 
relate  it  more  to  the  item  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing; the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Crown 
attorney,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
was  straying  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  rather  think  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  conclude  from  what  I  have  heard  here 
so  far  this  evening  that  the  member  for 
High  Park  is  not  in  any  way  castigating  or 
criticizing  the  decision  of  the  Crown 
attorney. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  no,  I  agree  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well  then,  with  the 
greatest  of  respect,  I  wonder  if  we  can  con- 
clude that.  That  ends  my  involvement  here 
in  connection  with  the  Crown  attorney,  if 
you  are  not  alleging  any  impropriety  on  his 
part.    The   impropriety  if   any,   that  you   are 


alleging,  rotates  around  the  activities  of  the 
chief  coroner. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  entirely;  not  entirely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Tell  me  more. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  referring  now  to  the 
transfer  of  Det.  Sgt.  Jack  Crawford,  which 
was  done  through  your  oflBce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Metropolitan  police  as  Attorney  General 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Neither  does  the  chief 
coroner,  but  the  order  came  from  your  offic 
I  suggest  that  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  order  came  from 
my  oflBce? 

Mr.  Shulman:  From  your  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  you  suggesting 
that  I  can  call  up  Harold  Adamson  and  sa\-. 
"Transfer  one  of  your  police  oflRcers"? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  find  it  absolutely  in- 
credible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
here  was  an  experienced  oflBcer— 12  years' 
experience  on  the  homicide  squad— and  as  a 
result  of  his  disobeying  the  instructions  of 
your  chief  coroner  he  was  transferred  right 
out  of  homicide. 

All  right,  I  will  not  pursue  this.   I  would 
ask  the  Attorney  General  if  he  would  mind 
asking  the  Soicitor  General- 
Mr.   Deans:   And   reporting  back   immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —to  ask  his  employees, 
specifically  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
the  transfer.  Let's  look  at  it  this  way,  we 
have  two  questions:  Would  he  ask  Cotnam 
for  an  explanation  of  this  whole  extraordi- 
nary series  of  events,  and  secondly,  will  he 
find  out  why  Crawford  was  transferred?  If, 
in  fact,  that  was  the  reason,  would  he 
kindly  reverse  the  request  that  was  made 
so  that  Crawford  can  get  back  on  homicide, 
where  he  belongs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  will  look  into  it,  but  I  want  to  make 
this  perfectly  clear,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  has  absolutely  no  authority 
over  the  Metro  police. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  have  some  influence. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  may  well  be  im- 
pressed by  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  I  really  couldn't  be  critical  of 
them  if  they  were.  I  say  that  on  no  occasion 
have  I  ever  heard,  certainly  not  dbring  my 
tenure  of  office,  whereby  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  this  province  would  have  the  power 
to  pick  up  the  phone  or  dtrop  a  note  in  the 
mail  to  any  police  chief  or  police  commission, 
and  say,  "Transfer  this  man  somewhere  out 
of  town"  to  what  you  call  boondocks.  There 
just  aren't  any  lines  of  authority  there.  It 
would  be  completely  in  excess  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'll  look  into  it.  I  will 
request  the  reason  why  Dr.  Cotnam  initiated 
this  inquiry,  per  your  request  and,  secondly, 
why  Det.  Sgt.  Jack  Crawford  was  transferred, 
if  in  fact  he  was.  I  know  nothinig  about  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  I'm  not  going 
to  pursue  it  any  further,  I  agree  with  the 
minister  that  the  Crown  attorney  acted  cor- 
rectly. It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
the  Attorney  General's  department  at  any 
level  sihouid  be  able  to  arrange  the  transfer 
of  an  officer.  Yet  we  learned  two  nights  ago 
that  the  Attorney  General's  office  has  strange 
pou'ers  in  the  movement  of  officers.  I  dion't 
want  to  go  back  into  that  in  any  further  de- 
tail, unless  pushed.  I'll  leave  it  witih  the 
minister  and  I  suggest  he  get  all  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that  might 
work  both  ways,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Shall  item  1  carry? 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  one  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  really  have  problems  with 
my   riding,   don't  you?   It's   East. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  what  the  Chair  said. 

Mr.  Roy:  Some  time  ago  in  March  you 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  you  had  sent 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F. 
Nixon)  involving  a  report  under  section  178 
(22)  of  the  Criminal  Code.  That's  the  wire- 
tapping legislation  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
Looking  at  the  offences  involved  under  that 
section  of  the  Code,  I  notice  that  you  give 
a  number  of  statistics,  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  applications  made,  the  number  of 
applications  for  renewal  of  authorization  and 
all  this. 


I  notice  one  thing  that  is  not  in  the  mat- 
ters that  were  sent  in  that  letter  is  that,  as 
I  understand  it  under  that  section  of  the 
Code— and  if  I'm  mistaken,  you  can  correct 
me— there  was  a  subsection  there  involving 
disclosure  to  the  individual  wthose  phone 
or  whatever  had  been  tapped.  After  a  period 
of  time,  90  days  after  the  tap,  you  would 
disclose  to  him  the  fact  that  the  authorities 
had  put  eavesdropping  equipment  or  what- 
ever on  his  communication.  I  quite  appre- 
ciate that  this  legislation  came  into  force 
sometime  in  July,  1974.  I  note  in  the  statis- 
tics that  you  give  and'  I  can  be  corrected  on 
this,  but  I  don't  see  from  the  matters  that 
you  outlined  in  your  letter  any  mention  that 
these  individuals  have  been  advised  after  a 
period  of  90  days  of  the  authorization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  taps  that  are  put 
on  are  for  a  period  of  30  days  unless  in  the 
meantime  extended  by  an  order  of  the  court. 
Some  of  these  taps  at  the  time  of  that  report, 
which  carries  for  a  half  year  from  July  1, 
1974,  to  Dec.  31,  1974,  which  had  been  put 
on  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
ihad  been  renewed  by  court  order  and  carried 
over  into  January  or  February  as  the  case 
may  be— probably  January. 

I  can  assure  the  member  that  everybody 
who  had  a  tap  on  that  was  not  renewed 
from  the  date  of  that  in  due  course  received 
a  notice  in  writing  that  the  tap  had  been  on 
between  the  period  such  and  sucth  a  thing, 
the  two  dates.  It  vi^ill  reflect  in  the  next  an- 
nual report  which  I  must  publish  some  time 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1975. 

Mr.  Roy:  So  that  I  understand  you-what 
you  are  saying  in  the  House  now  is  that  you 
only  advise  him  once  a  tap  is  finished,  is 
that  it?  You  can  then  proceed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Within  90  days  after. 

Mr.  Roy:  Ninety  days  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  tap  comes  off. 

Mr.   Roy:    That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  don't  like  to  tell 
them  while  it's  on. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can  see  that;  I  can  see  the 
reason  for  that.  Why  wouldn't  you  put  in 
this  report  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  advised?  I  take  it  some  of  these  tapes 
were  off  by  the  time  you  sent  us  this  report 
in  March,  1975.  Or  are  you  saying  the  90 
days   had  not  expired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  some  instances  90 
days    have    not    expired    and    therefore    we 
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couldn't  include  it  in  the  report  which, 
under  the  Code,  I  must  prepare  and  publish 
at  tihe  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  say  it  is  going  to  be  in  the 
following  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Sure. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  Do  you  know  if  in  the 
omnibus  bill  that  Otto  Lang  is  supposed  to 
be  bringing  in,  he  is  going  to  take  out  that 
section?  Is  there  any  suggestion  on  your 
part  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  haven't  been  advised 
that  he  is  going  to  delete  it.  He  has  not 
advised  me  of  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  made  some  suggestions,  I 
think,  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  about  certain 
amendments  you  would  like  to  see  or 
changes  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act  and  this  type 
of  thing.  Haven't  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  made  them  on 
bail;  I  made  submissions  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  I  have 
had  no  conversations  with  Mr.  Lang,  as  far 
as  I  can  recall,  about  wiretap  legislation. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  is  your  view  on  that?  Do 
you  see  any  necessity  for  advising  an  indi- 
vidual, 90  days  after  the  tap  is  off,  that  he 
has  been  tapped?  You  will  recall  that  when 
that  was  brou^t  in  it  was  a  minority  situa- 
tion. As  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Lang  himself,  the 
federal  minister,  was  not  very  favourable  to- 
ward that  type  of  legislation.  I  gather  from 
your  attitude  here  today  that  you  are  not  very 
concerned  about  advising  someone  90  days 
after  the  tap  is  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  am  really  not. 
I  can  tell  the  member  that  of  the  number  of 
taps  we  have  had  on,  which  are  reflected  in 
the  report,  we  have  never  received  one 
complaint  from  anybody  against  whom  a  tap 
was  placed.  We  have  never  received  any 
complaint  from  them  as  to  the  invasion  of 
their  privacy  or  the  alleged  invasion  of  their 
privacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  they  get 
the  notice  from  us  they  don't  seem  to  com- 
municate with  us  very  much  any  more. 

I  have  no  hangups  on  it.  When  the  legis- 
lation was  drafted,  it  was  drafted  with  the 
idea  of  putting  notice  in  there.  It's  man- 
datory, we  must  give  them  written  notice 
within  90  days.  That  is  complied  with  in 
every  instance.  When  the  tap  comes  off 
we  have  90  days  to  notify  them  and  we  do. 
As   far    as    I    am    aware,    in    every    instance 


that  notice  is  delivered  to  them  personally  or 
by  registered  mail,  I  guess,  if  we  can't  get 
hold  of  them  individually  or  personally.  1  can 
tell  you  there  has  never  been  a  complaint 
about  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  just  that  I  find  it— I  never 
quite  understood  why  notification  after  the 
90  days  were  up  was  in  the  Act.  If  any 
charges  are  laid,  of  course  he  will  find  out 
some  time  if  some  of  the  evidence  is  as  a 
result  of  the  taps;  he  will  know  then.  I  just 
wondered  whether  your  people  or  you,  in 
yoin:  dual  capacity,  know  if  the  police  had 
any  strong  reservations.  As  I  recall  it,  at 
the  time  the  legislation  was  passed,  the 
police  had  quite  a  lobby  in  the  Senate.  1 
think  I  recall  that;  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
they  convinced  the  Senate  at  that  point 
to  take  it  out  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  Then  it  was  sent  back.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  know  whether  your  law  enforcement 
agencies  had  strong  reservations  about  giving 
this  notice  after  90  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  had  no  conver- 
sation that  I  can  recall  with  any  law  en- 
forcement body  about  the  notice  or  about 
the   wiretap  legislation   at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  minister  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong:  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
actual  fact,  the  OPP  has  not  had  occasion 
to  give  notice  to  anyone? 

Hon.  Mr.   Clement:  No,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Shulman:  How  many  have  you  had  to 

give  notice  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  direct  the  member's 
attention  to  the  report  which  was  published 
in  the  Ontario  Gazette.  I  provided  the  lead- 
ers of  the— 

Mr.  Shulnran:  Forgive  me,  I  misse<l  it. 
Tell  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  have  a  copy  of 
the  report  here  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Approximately. 

Hon.  Mr,  Clement:  How  many  taps  were 
put  on? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  in  how  many  cases  did 
you  have  to  give  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Every  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  You  only  have  to  give 
notice  if  you  don't  lay  charges,  isn't  that 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  every  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Approximately  how  many 
were  put  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  there  were  50- 
odd  in  the  six-month  period. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  was  something  like  32  and 
18— yes,  it  was  50. 

Mr.  Shulman:  How  many  had  charges 
laid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  nearly  all  of 
them  had  charges  laid,  ranging  from  murder 
to  arson,  to  possession  of  stolen  goods.  I  am 
sorry;  I  filed  that  in  the  House  some  time 
ago  and  I  thought  the  member  perhaps  had 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sorry,  my  fault. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  all  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  1  carry?  Carried. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  any  of 
the  other  items?  If  so,  which  ones? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Item  5. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Anything   before   item   5? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Item  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  2  will  carry  then;  the 
hon.  member  for— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  a  minute,  I  had  a 
question  on  item  2,  an  individous  type  of 
question,  thank  heavens.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  this  province 
traipsing  about  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
making  speeches.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  thought 
his  speeches  were  far  more  contentful  in 
both  senses  of  that  term  than  anything  his 
lord  and  master  had  to  say.  You  know  we 
could  get  something  out  of  the  deputy's 
speeches,  which  is  a  moot  question,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  in  the  case  of  the  minister 
himself. 

Still,  what  authority  has  he  got  to  make 
these  speeches?  It  strikes  me  that  under  the 
Public  Service  Act  or  some  remote  statute 
that  I  trust  nobody  ever  reads,  he  is  out 
of   his    ambit— out   of   orbit— with   his    "Stop- 


the-world,  I-want-to-get-off"  kind  of  thing. 
He  has  no  authority  to  make  speeches— he 
can't  do  it  under  the  present  administration. 
I  wish  he  could.  It's  a  great  deprivation  to 
the  province  for  him  not  to  be  able  to  do 
so.  But  I  put  it  to  you  in  a  totally  niggling 
spirit  that  all  the  puritanism  that  came  from 
my  Irish  ancestors— and  there  are  no  greater 
Manichees,  let  me  tell  you.  They  hate  the 
flesh.  They  hate  sex.  They  hate  women. 
They  hate  pretty  well  everything  but  a 
natural  landscape— and  that  they  dissolve 
themselves    into. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  What 
about  whisky? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  being  the  case,  I  want 
the  law  obeyed  by  the  Attorney  General's 
department— and  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  law 
is  that  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  this 
province  cannot  make  speeches  on  your  be- 
half in  the  public  forum  and  out  there.  He's 
agin  the  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  the  greatest  of 
respect,  there  is  no  legislation  expressly  per- 
mitting the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any 
other  deputy  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  make 
speeches  for  his  minister;  by  the  same  token, 
there  is  no  prohibition.  My  brief  experience 
around  government  has  been  that  deputies 
and  ministers  seem  to  get  along  much  better 
if  the  deputies,  in  fact,  do  as  their  ministers 
direct. 

On  Jan.  6,  the  date  to  which  you  referred, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  was  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  then  Attorney  General 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  courts  here  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  to  deliver  on  that 
occasion  an  address  in  the  absence  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  deputy  did  as  he  was 
told  to  do.  The  address,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
formed  a  very  integral  part  of  your  col- 
league's discussions,  both  Tuesday  and  today, 
when  we  were  dealing  with  the  west  central 
pilot  project  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  it  gave  all  kinds  of  matter 
—no  mind  but  a  lot  of  matter  that  he  would 
have  otherwise  not  have  had. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right.  I  so  enjoyed  Frank 
Callaghan's  speeches.  Would  he  make  more 
of  them  under  your  direction  or  suzerainty? 

Let's  go  to  item  3— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  hon.  member 
goes  to  item  3,  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  wants  to  comment  on  item  2. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  A  rather  extraordinary  thing 
happened  here  involving  item  2,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  the  Crown  attorney,  the 
Attorney  General  and  one  of  the  members 
of  this  Legislature  who  had  a  strange  experi- 
ence with  your  department  some  six  weeks 
ago. 

One  of  the  privileges,  at  least  I  think  it 
is  a  privilege  of  this  House,  is  for  members 
of  this  Legislature  to  be  able  to  attend  in 
your  institutions  and  speak  to  your  guests 
and  hear  their  complaints  about  what  may  or 
may  not  have  occurred  to  them  as  a  result 
of  treatment  by  your  servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Correctional  institu- 
tions? Prisons? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  a  man  has  been  charged 

by  your  department- 
Mr.  Chairman:   I  think  you  are  talking  to 

the  wrong  minister. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  no,  I  am  not.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
When  someone  has  been  charged  by  your 
department,  then  calls  in  an  MPP— and  this 
happened  specifically  six  weeks  ago  to  one 
MPP— and  diat  MPP  hears  the  complaint  in 
relation  to  the  charges  by  the  prisoner,  then 
your  Deputy  Attorney  General  subpoenas  the 
MPP  to  come  to  court  and  tell  what  the 
prisoner  was  told.  That  happened.  Now 
surely  this  is  some  form  of  abuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clemennt:  Now,  let's  get  this 
straight.  This  man  is  called  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Right, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  has  never  sub- 
poenaed you  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  it  was  signed  by 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right,  the  Crown 
attorney  for  the  city  of  Toronto  is  Mr.  Peter 
Rickaby. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That's  his  name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right,  Mr.  Peter 
Rickaby.  Mr.  Rickaby  is  not  here  tonight  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  comes  under  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Fine,  and  the  deputy 
comes  under  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  haven't  subpoenaed 
you.  He  hasn't  subpoenaed  you,  but  Mr. 
Rickaby  did.  The  reason  for  your  being  sub- 
poenaed— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  respondent  superiore. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —is  because  you  had 
taken  a  position  in  a  rather  public  area, 
namely  this  House  we  stand  in  right  now, 
and  that  you  had  some  very  important  in- 
formation regarding  certain  criminal  activity 
or  an  alleged  criminal  activity  in  this  city. 
As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  Rickaby  served  a  sub- 
poena on  you  so  that  you  could  come  to  the 
trial  and  tell  your  story  where  it  would  do 
more  good.  I  remember  your  chasing  me 
down  so  well,  because  when  I  arrived  in 
Niagara  Falls  I  received  an  urgent  message 
to  call  you  because  you  were  going  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  had  to  go  to  the  Middle 
East  to  get  away  from  your  subpoena. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  don't  have  to  go 
to  Israel  to  call  me.  You  can  call  me  any 
time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  heard  of  people 
running  away  to  Israel  but  these  were  most 
imusual  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  well  it  seems  that 
you  felt  it  more  important  to  go  to  Israel  on 
Saturday  than  to  remain  and  give  this  in- 
formation of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
court  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretan.' 
for  Resources  Development):  You  are  not 
supposed  to  travel  on  Saturday,  particularly 
to  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  was  Saturday  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  were  going  at 
noon  and  you  know  it.  As  a  result  of  my 
contacting  some  of  my  staff,  I  understood 
later  that  Mr.  Rickaby  was  able  to  make 
contact  with  you  or  vice  versa.  You  went 
to  Israel,  had  a  great  trip.  I  understand  that 
the  information  you  had  was  really  not  of 
much  value  and  it  was  felt  by  Mr.  Rickaby 
in  his  wisdom  that  you  contributed  more- 
Mr.  Roy:  What  else?  What  else? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  province  by  going  to  Israel. 
I  hope  you  had  a  good  trip. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No.  I  ask  the  minister, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  doesn't  the 
minister  find  it  rather  odd  that  if  someone 
in  this  House  makes  a  speech  on  a  matter 
not  directly  related  to  a  charge  but  in  rela- 
tion to  another  matter— or  even  if  it  was  in 
relation  to  that  matter— he  should  then  be 
subpoenaed  to  appear  in  court  to  tell  about 
it?  It  does  seem  a  little  strange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  because  if  you  are 
telling  this  House  and  in  turn  the  public  of 
this  province  that  you  have  information  to 
the  effect  that  you  know  that  someone's 
going  to  be  killed— and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
you  paid  me  the  com"tesy  that  day  of  telling 
me  in  advance,  outside  this  House,  that  some- 
one was  going  to  be  killed— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  the  first  question, 
you  will  recall,  I  asked  you  "Was  it  me?" 
and  you  said,  "No."  Remember  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  may  have  made  an  error. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  became  rather  cool 
then  and  you  gave  me  the  name  of  the  in- 
tended victim.  I  at  no  time  discussed  that 
with  Mr.  Rickaby.  It  became  a  subject  of  a 
debate  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  answer 
later  on  in  the  day  between  you  and  me. 
Now,  if  you  infer  that  you  have  got  secret 
information- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Secret?  I  said  it  right  here 
in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  fine.  Then  why 
would  you  object  to  saying  it  in  the  court- 
room? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  now,  wait  a  minute. 
Let's  get  this  quite  straight.  What  happened 
was,  I  said  in  the  House— and  I  gave  the 
name  privately  to  the  Attorney  General  or 
Solicitor  General;  I  am  not  sure  who  it  was 
I  was  speaking  to  at  the  moment— that  there 
was  a  threat  that  a  certain  individual  was 
going  to  be  killed.  I  was  then  subpoenaed 
into  a  bail  hearing  of  another  individual 
where  I  was  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  I 
had  been  told  in  confidence  in  the  jail  by  one 
of  my  constituents.  I  suggest  to  you  that's 
improper. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  feels  he  enjoys  the  same  privileges 
that  exist  between  solicitor  and  cHent. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  want  to  shock 
you,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  with  all  the 
authority  I  can  muster  that  you  don't  enjoy 
that  privilege  in  law. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Surely  as  a  combined  doctor 
and  MPP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  you  were  treating  him  for— bad  politics 
or  fallen  arches. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first 
time  since  I've  been  a  member  of  this  House, 
I  have  suddenly  and  traumatically  become 
aware  that  the  member  for  High  Park  really 
does  want  to  be  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  2  carry?  Carried. 
Item  3.  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Item  3,  policy  development: 
I'm  sure  glad  there  are  fellows  like  Norm 
Webster  still  around. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why? 

An  hon.  member:  He's  not  here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  no,  but  he's  listening  to 
the  voice  in  the  burning  bush. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  didn't  know  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  was  going  to  join  but 
I  won't  mention  it;  I'll  lose  some  votes. 

The  sum  has  gone  up  somewhat  from 
$840,000  up  to  $1,840,000.  Could  we  have 
an  elaborate,  detailed,  scappling  and  ana- 
lytical type  of  explanation  of  that  million 
bucks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  increase,  Mr. 
Chairman,  $992,600,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing: salaries  make  a  total  of  $343,800;  em- 
ployee benefits,  $23,500- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  was  that  last  one,  I'm 
sorry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Sorry,  employee  ben- 
efits $23,500. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Stop  with  salaries.  Why 
$300,000? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore  would  like  him  to  go  through 
the  whole  list  and  then  come  back. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  can  I  go  through 
it? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  care  which  way  you 
doit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Okay.  Transportation 
and  conomunication  is  $4,000.  Pardon  me, 
services  is  $599,200  and  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, $26,500. 

These  five  categories  Whidh  I've  just  given 
you  are  broken  down  further  as  follows:  Sal- 
aries, $50,900  for  general  salary  revisions; 
$94,300  for  five  new  coniplemenit  positions. 
Both  those  figures  include  the  employee  bene- 
fits. The  $219,400  is  for  unclassified  and 
summer  student  staff^  employed  in  the  man- 
agement  information   system. 

The  management  information  system  con- 
sists of  development  of  the  criminal  in- 
formation system,  the  provincial  statutes  and 
municipal  bylaw  system  and  the  civil  in- 
foiTnation  system.  The  criminal  information 
system  is  a  case  flow  system  that  traces  tlie 
activity  association  with  an  individual  case 
through  the  entire  court  system.  This  re- 
quires collecting  information  at  the  time  a 
charge  is  received  in  the  court  office,  at  each 
court  appearance,  and,  at  the  time  of  dis- 
position or  recording  of  the  sentence  if  ap- 
plicable. This  is  presently  being  implemented 
in  the  central  west  development  region  and 
the  regional  mvmicipality  of  Diu-ham. 

The  provincial  statutes  and  municipal  by- 
law information  system  is  a  case  flow  system. 
It  collects  infomiation  on  all  charges  flowing 
through  the  provincial  court,  criminal  division, 
Mr.  Chairman,  except  for  charges  monitored 
by  the  criminal  information  system.  Informa- 
tion on  each  charge  is  collected  at  each  court 
appearance  and  at  the  time  of  disposition. 
The  system  is  under  development  presently 
and  vdll  be  implemented  as  a  pilot  project 
in  the  central  west  development  region  dur- 
ing  1975. 

A  feasibility  study  for  a  civil  information 
system  will  be  undertaken  this  year.  The 
objectives  of  that  system  will  be  to  monitor 
the  flow  of  civil  cases  in  the  Supreme,  sur- 
rogate, county  and  small  claims  courts.  In- 
formation for  each  case  will  be  collected 
at  the  time  the  case  is  initiated  and  at  each 
court  appearance  until  the  case  is  finally 
disposed  of.  The  feasibility  study  will  be 
undertakeen  in  the  central  west  development 
region. 

The  $20,800  is  a  reduction,  and  reflects 
a  transfer  of  one  staff  member  from  the 
system's  development  to  financial  manage- 
ment.   The    $23,500,    which    is    one    of   the 


initial  figures  I  gave,  relates  to  the  salary 
changes  indicated  above.  The  $4,000— pardon 
me,  $400— is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  trans- 
portation costs.  With  relation  to  supplies  and 
equipment,  Mr.  Chairman,  $26,500  relates  to 
an  increase  in  cost  of  supplies,  replacement 
equipment  and  equipment  for  the  new  com- 
plement. The  big  item  there  is  services.  Tin 
amount  is  $599,200.  Of  this,  $17,900  is  a. 
increase  in  the  county  and  district  courts 
project. 

This  is  part  of  the  continuing  programme 
of  reducing  operating  costs  and  developing; 
a  system  of  management  controls.  Studies  are 
being  taken  in  order  to  bring  about  a  uni- 
form process  in  administrative  procedures 
and  in  the  forms  employed  within  the 
county  and  district  court  offices.  Some  of 
the  tasks  involved  in  this  project  are  the 
observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  fonii 
management  and  records  retention  program 
mes,  and  the  visual  identity  programme. 

The  next  sum  I  would  like  to  give  the 
member,  made  up  in  that  $599,000  sum,  is 
the  sum  of  $16,300  relating  to  cost  increases 
due  to  the  inflationary  factors  in  various 
items  contained  in  the  programme.  That 
leaves  a  l>alance  of  $565,000  made  up  of 
new  initiatives  as  follows.  No.  1,  unified 
family  court. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  much  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  $165,000. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   What's  that  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  $165,000  covers 
the  development  package  on  the  unified 
family  cx>urt  programme. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You've  got  all  the  reports; 
you've  got  piles  of  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  money  will  be 
used— if  the  member  will  just  bear  with  mi' 
for  a  minute— the  money  will  be  used  for 
diagnostic  clinic,  family  counselling,  con- 
cfliation  services,  other  helping  resources  at 
the  intake  level  to  solve  problems  as  much 
as  possible  without  an  actual  court  hearing. 

The  next  item  is  the  sum  of— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  you 
know.  You  mean  you're  actiially  initiatintr 
concrete  programmes  in  diagnostic  clinics  in 
the  area  of  family  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  An  ongoing,  working  entity? 
Where?  In  Toronto?  Elsewhere?  It's  $165,- 
000  here. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  will  be  in  the  Hamil- 
ton area  of  the  central  west  project;  a  pilot 
programme. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  interesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement.  That  is,  if  Ottawa  will 
give  us  an  amendment  to  the  Divorce  Act. 
I  can  give  you  a  further  breakdown  of  the 
$165,000. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Otherwise,  you  are  not  using 
it,  if  the  Ottawa  people  don't  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right.  We  can't 
go  ahead  with  the  unified  court  programme 
unless  we  get  thei  amendment  to  the  Divorce 
Act. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  What  vote 
are  you  on? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  are  still  on  the  same 
vote. 

Mr.  Renvdck:  First  one? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Second. 

You  haven't  broken  it  down,  just  keep  on 
going  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  That 
$165,000  is  made  up  of  the  following  sum 
—$25,000,  director  of  support  services; 
$32,000,  counselling,  that's  intake  and  sup- 
port; $2,000,  study  re  expanding  family 
court  jurisdiction;   $31,000- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  a  minute  now,  study  be 
damned.  We  have  heard  enough  of  studies. 
We've  got  studies  coming  out  of  our  ears. 
The  support  thing  came  through  the  other 
day.  As  you  well  know,  and  as  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  has  indicated,  we  have 
studies  on  family  alone  which  are  6  ft  thick. 
I  don't  know  how  you  vi'ill  get  through  them. 

In  my  riding  the  other  night  we  had  a 
seminar  on  family  law  and  invited  an  expert 
in,  and  I  thought  I  would  bring  along  the 
tomes  in  order  to  impress  the  epigonii— and 
what  happened?  I  would  have  had  to  hire  a 
truck  to  bring  them  in.  What's  this  particular 
study,  $2,000? 

Mr.     F.     Young     (Yorkview):     Re-election 

study. 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    This    is    a    projected 

cost   on   a   study   re   expanding  family   court 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Who 
did  it? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You've  done  it  all. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  we  haven't  done 
it  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  know  what  else  you 
have  to  do.  You  know  what  jurisdiction;  you 
know  the  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  know  about  the 
unified  family  court  plan.  We  have  requested 
the  federal  minister  to  amend  the  Act.  We 
have  not  done  any  study  in  connection  vdth 
the  proposed  xmified  famUy  court  plan  and 
the  diagnostic  services  which  we  hope  to 
utilize  in  concert  with  that  at  the  practical 
level. 

I  would  like  to  get  onto  these  others,  if 
I  could,  and  then  perhaps  we  could  come 
back  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  know  I  will  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  That's  a  trick  of  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  we'll  talk  about 
this  $2,000.  Again,  it  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where's  the  extra  million? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  one  is  worthless. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  $31,000  for 
observation  and  detention  facilities;  $25,000 
for  accommodation;  operating  expenses  for 
stationary  equipment  and  so  on,  estimated 
at  $50,000.  The  total  is  $165,000. 

Okay?  Can  I  go  on  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  let's  just  stay  one 
moment  on  the  $25,000  for  accommodation. 

What  are  you  doing,  renting  units?  Are 
you  hiring  space?  Do  you  not  have  adequate 
space  within  your  present  court  facilities  in 
the  Hamilton  area?  Justify  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  will  let  the  minister  finish  what 
the  million  dollars  is  made  up  of. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  sat  down;  he 
was  pleading,  practically,  for  the  next 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Then  you  wanted 
to  come  back  to  how  the  $30,000  in  salaries 
was  made  up;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  we  will  work  our  way 
back. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  was 
quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  he  touched 
on   the   $25,000   for  accommodation  for  the 
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staff'  and  for  carrying  out  this  particular 
unified  family  court  project.  This  is  for  the 
rental  of  accommodation  for  staff  in  carrying 
out  this  responsibility. 

If  I  may  go  on  again,  that  was  the  one 
item,  I  think,  of  $165,000  which  we  talked 
about  and  which  was  contained  in  the 
$565,000.  We  also  have  $200,000  for  the 
civil  courts  procedure  review;  that  is  the 
study  of  the  rules  of  practice  which  has  been 
touched  on  in  various  discussions  in  the 
House  over  the  past  few  days.  That  will 
cover  the  expenses  of  and  salaries  for  a  re- 
search director,  researchers,  travel,  accom- 
modation, supply  services,  forms  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Come  off  it.  What  in  blazes 
—what  travelling  do  you  have  to  do  to  re- 
view the  rules  of  practice  of  Ontario? 
Secondly,  I  would  have  thought  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  having  a  commit- 
tee on  practice,  would  have  done  this  gratis. 

Why  does  this  $200,000,  close  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  bucks,  have  to  come  out  of  the 
public  purse  in  this  particular  regard?  It 
seems  to  me  a  pure  gratuity. 

They  know  the  rules  of  practice;  they  live 
with  them;  it's  their  lives.  If  you  are  a  first- 
class  counsel  you  know  them,  you  have  them 
coming  out  of  your  pores.  If  they  want  to 
revise  them,  it's  for  their  own  benefit  they 
revise  them,  not  just  for  us.  It's  internal  for 
the  Law  Society.  Why  on  earth  would  they 
insist  upon  being  paid  this  kind  of  public 
funds  to  do  something  which  is  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  profession  as  such? 

Mr.  Renwick:   He's  got  you  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
greatest  of  respect,  I  haven't  run  across  any 
practitioner.  No.  1,  or  any  law  school,  No.  2, 
which  is  prepared  to  release  one  or  more  of 
its  leading  academic  members,  at  no  cost  to 
this  government,  to  become  involved  in  a 
study  relating  to  the  rules  of  practice  or 
anything  else  without  payment  of  that  per- 
son's time  and  expenses.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would've  thought  that  the 

benchers  in  their  role- 
Mr.  Renwick:  You  just  tell  the  Law  Society 

to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  have  a  practice  com- 
mittee and  it's  been  going  for  years  and 
years.  Do  they  have  to  have  a  public  benefit 
in  order  to  perform  that  function?  It's  in- 
credible. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  feel  the  matter  can 
best  be  handled  by  someone  who  can  tak( 
fresh  and  imaginative   approach  to  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  who  is  this  someone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  rearranging  the  rules  as  they  presently 
stand. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  not  a  renumbering 
type- of  process. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No;  good  for  you,  you  have 
to  boil  it  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We've  got  to  simplify 
it,  I  think  the  member  will  agree  with  that, 
for  very  obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Who  is  going  to  do  it  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  requested  the 
matter  be  chaired  by  a  leading  academic  who 
also  has  had  a  vast  experience  in  practice 
prior  to  his  being  involved  in  the  academic 
pursuits  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Who  is  that?  Chief  Justice 
Laskin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  want  to  disclose 
his  name  at  this  particular  time  because  we 
are  still  negotiating  with  the  law  school  to 
which  he  is  presently  attached.  I  don't  want 
to  jeopardize  those  negotiations. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  he's  going  to  need 
$200,000  of  public  funds  as  a  leading  aca- 
demic in  the  area  of  teaching  the  practice  of 
law,  teaching  the  rules  of  the  courts,  etc.— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —in  order  to  do  that  par- 
ticular process.  I  think  that  is  a  ripoff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  he  will  be  the 
research  director.  He  will  be  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  but  in  effect  will  be  the 
research  director.  It  will  be  fulltime.  It  will 
be  an  independent  study  away  from  the  Law 
Society,  away  from  this  particular  building 
and  the  rules  committee.  I'd  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  breakdown  in  greater  particular.  We 
have  allocated  $20,000  for  the  research  di- 
rector. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No.  You  are  an  expert.  You 
must  have  done  very  well  in  law  down  in 
Niagara.  Why  you  ever  ended  up  in  this 
bedizened  place  is  totally  beyond  me.  You 
could  have  made  yourself  a  fortune  out 
there  by  simply  traducing  the  opposition. 
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Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  And  being 
devious. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  want  to  talk  about  the  cen- 
tral point  of  this  thing  and  stick  to  it  just 
for  a  little  while.  You  can  leave  the  academic 
eliciting  various  individuals  from  the  legal 
fraternity  into  a  study  of  the  boiling  down 
of  the  rules,  but  as  my  colleague  suggested 
a  moment  ago,  do  you  not  feel  that  the  Law 
Reform  Commission  is  already  well  salaried, 
and  would  have  been  an  objective  and  im- 
personal enough  body  in  this  particular 
regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  I  don't  feel  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  carry  out, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission.  It 
recommended  that  the  review  of  the  rules  be 
done  by  an  independent  body.  I  remember 
standing  in  this  House  on  another  set  of 
estimates  about  three  weeks  ago  and  the  hon. 
member  took  me  to  task  in  the  Justice  policy 
field  as  he  read  oflF  all  the  items  of  recom- 
mendations that  have  come  forward  on  which 
we  have  not  acted.  I  stand  now  before  the 
House- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I  may  do  that  again  before 
10.30. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —trying  to  act  on 
recommendations  made  by  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  and  you  keep  saying  no, 
no,  like  a  maiden,  about  to  lose  your  honour. 

Mr.    Renwick:    Because    he    is    right. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Boy,    are    you    old 

fashioned! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Go  ahead  with  your  break- 
down. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  knows  we  are 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Do  you  mean  the  one 
here  or  the  one  there? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  don't  you  ask  Betty 
Kennedy  whether  it's  a  justified  expense  or 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  $20,000  for 
the  research  director. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  have  both  breakdowns 
at  once. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Then  there  is  $40,000 
for  two  lawyers  and  $30,000  for  three 
graduate  students  or  equivalent. 


Mr.   Lawlor:   It  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  $25,000  for 
outside  research;  $20,000  for  travel  in  other 
jurisdictions;  $25,000  for  accommodation  and 
$40,000  for  supplies,  services  and  forms 
designed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  know  it's  an  exercise  in 
fatuity,  ultimately  speaking.  We  could  pin- 
point, we  could  scapple  and  we  could  dis- 
sect. Why  all  this  money,  this  $20,000  for 
travel?  What  on  earth  would  they  need  to 
travel  three  and  a  half  inches  for? 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  could  set  a  precedent  by 
allowing  us  to  vary  one  item  in  these  esti- 
mates. It  never  ever  happens. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  never  has  all  this  exer- 
cise in  fatuity  brought  about  the  saving  of 
one  farthing— not  that  we  deal  in  farthings— 
not  a  penny. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Could  we  negotiate 
something  right  here? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  return  for  allowing 
you  to  negotiate  a  reduction,  perhaps  only  a 
token  reduction,  and  perhaps  even  a  nominal 
dollar  do  you  suppose  we  could  move  on 
through  the  items  much  more  quickly?  I'm 
prepared  to  knock  $1  off  each  one  and  then 
we'll  all  be  able  to  make  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  colleague  and  I  are  pre- 
pared to  revise  the  rules  at  half  the  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Probably  do  a  good  job, 
too. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We're  both  leading  aca- 
demics. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  item  3  carried? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Under  item  3,  is  any  of  this 
money  paid  to  Hickling-Johnston? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Could 
the  minister  tell  me  the  cost  of  the  advisory 
committee  in  the  central  west  region?  How 
much  is  budgeted  for  that?  Will  the  judges 
sitting  on  that  committee  be  paid?  Will  the 
two  legal  representatives  be  paid? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  they  will  not.  The 
judges  will  not  be  paid  anything  extra.  The 
members  of  the  legal  profession  sitting  on  the 
advisory  committee  will  not  be  paid  any  per 
diem. 

Mr.  Good:  Did  you  get  some  Liberals? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3,  the  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  only  a  very  brief 
comment.  I  was  looking  at  your  submission 
to  us  about  the  activity  report  under  this  par- 
ticular item  of  policy  development.  The 
whole  of  the  descriptive  part  of  that  relates 
to  information  services  and  the  information 
system  you're  trying  to  institute. 

If  the  matter  has  been  dealt  with  before 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  come  into  the  House 
this  evening,  fine.  If  it  hasn't  been  dealt  with, 
would  the  minister  outline  to  me  what  the 
nature  of  this  information  system  is  and  what 
the  purpose  of  it  is  going  to  be? 

I  can  understand  that  you  need  an  infor- 
mation system  but  why  did  you  decide  that 
you  needed  it?  What  is  the  purpose  it  is 
going  to  serve?  How  much  of  the  $1  million 
increase  in  policy  development  is  devoted  to 
that  particular  kind  of  activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
your  colleague  from  Lakeshore  asked  that 
question  and  I  did  detail  it  prior  to  your 
entry  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right,  that's  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  comment 
that  I  omitted  to  make  on  item  1?  Since  the 
minister  has  been  in  this  ministry  we  do  not 
get  copies  of  the  speeches  which  he  makes. 
From  the  other  ministries,  such  as  the  Minis- 
trv  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations, 
which  you  occupied— the  Ministry  of  Energy, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism— we  used  to  get 
copies  of  the  public  statements  which  you  or 
your  deputy  made.  We  don't  get  them,  for 
some  reason,  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  except  on  occasion. 

I  think  this  would  be  true.  I  recall  I  wrote 
specifically  to  the  deputy  to  get  his  remarks 
at  the  opening  of  the  court  in  place  of  your 
predecessor.  When  we  spent  the  one  evening 
together  and  you  made  the  address  about  the 
connection  between  crime  and  liquor  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  I  didn't  get  a  copy  of  that 
address.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  it  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  causal  connection 
in  that  situation. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  want  you  to 


have  a  PR  operation,  but  I  think  we  would 
like  to  get  your  statements  because,  even 
though  ill-founded,  they're  obviously  of  sig- 
nificance to  us  in  the  opposition  so  that  we 
know  how  to  deal  with  your  public  pro- 
nouncements. 

Mr.  Shulman:  An  expert  is  not  needed  to 
hold  those  two  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
undertake  to  see  that  the  Justice  critics  of 
both  parties  are  provided  with  any  public 
pronouncements. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  urge  you  to  take  them 
home  and  read  them  and  enjoy  them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  we  caimot  promise  that. 
That's  too  much.  There  are  limits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Why  you  have  been 
off  my  mailing  list,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
seen.  There  may  be  very  good  reasons,  per- 
sonal reasons,  for  the  member  for  Lakeshore, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  take  the  member  for 
Riverdale  off  my  mailing  list.  I'll  put  you 
back  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  want  to  be  on  your 
mailing  list. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3. 

Mr,  Lawlor:  On  item  3,  one  other  ques- 
tion as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Last  year  you 
had  a  complement  of  25;  now  you  have  a 
complement  of  29.  You  mentioned  five  extra 
people;  I  see  four.  Last  year  you  had  three 
legal  oflBcers,  now  you  have  four. 

The  great  excess  of  energy  has  come  with 
three  executive  officers;  you  had  no  executiNc 
officers  last  year.  I  know  these  designations 
are  fairly  mobile.  What  do  these  executive 
officers  do?  How  much  are  they  paid?  Would 
the  department  be  unable  to  exist  withoi.t 
their  execution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   They  are  really  tech- 
nicians,  Mr.   Chairman.   They  are  shown   as 
legal    officers.    They    are    involved    with    the 
central  west  project  programme  and  the  in- 
formation- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Electronic  technicians? 
Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  beg  your  pardon? 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Electronic? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  They  are  really 
consultants  in  connection  with  the  project. 
They    consist   of   one    legal    officer   and   one 
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secretary  for  the  policy  development  division; 
and  the  two  executive  officers  and  one  secre- 
tary for  the  management  information  system. 
The  two  executive  officers  are  consultants 
who  work  in  the  region.  They  are  involved 
in  the  gathering  of  the  information. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  much  extra  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  About  $18,000  each. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3  carried?  Carried. 

Item  4,  the  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  a  minute,  I'll  see  what 
it  is  first.  Yes,  I  have  a  nice  little  speech. 

Every  year,  "Summer  is  icumen  in"  — 
i-c-u-m-e-n,  for  the  purpose  of  Hansard;  it's 
taken  from  Chaucer,  the  first  line  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  I'm  oflF  on  my  tangent.  It's  a 
famous  phrase  in  middle  English,  frequently 
quoted. 

"Summer  is  icumen  in";  yah!  Now  we've 
got  Chaucer  ofiF  my  chest,  I  now  may  proceed 
to  the  Law  Reform  Commission  report. 

Before  us  this  year,  we  have  the— and 
with  what  a  rush;  what  a  rush  of  breath  was 
there,  in  order  that  prior  to  the  coming 
into  being  of  these  estimates  in  order  that 
we  not  be  hung  up  and  would  see  what  fine 
work  was  being  done  in  the  support  obliga- 
tions and  family  law  which  was  tabled  in  this 
House  three  or  four  days  ago. 

I  confessedly  don't  pretend  to  have  been 
able  to  peruse  it  to  any  depth.  And  then  that 
monumental,  I  would  almost  say  cataclysmic 
event- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  item  4  you  are  on? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  yes.  You  used  to  be 
a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  still  am,  but  I'd  like  to 
stick  to  item  4. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  You  are 
discriminating  against  my  friend. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  waiting  for  the  cata- 
clysmic, the  apocalypse.  It  came,  something 
to  do  with  the  uniform  law  and  the  form  of 
the  international  will.  I  thought  that  might 
have  been  the  will  of  some  kind  of  master, 
but  I  discovered  that  it  has  to  do  with  some 
kind  of  uniformity,  particularly  the  assets  of 
Ontario  domiciles  who  have  property  abroad 
and  who  happen  to  die. 

An  hon.  member:  Like  Hughes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Hughes  and  Taylor  and  other 
people  of  that  kind.   These  are  the  ongoing 


projects.  The  new  reference  to  religious  in- 
stitutions, mortmain,  is  coming  ahead.  The 
change  of  name,  the  problem  there.  Women 
do  tend  to  use  Ms  these  days.  Sometimes,  in 
a  particular  emphasis  upon  independence, 
they  want  to  use  their  maiden  name.  I  make 
no  apology  for  the  use  of  the  word,  they 
"screw"  up  the  system. 

I  find  it  totally  delightful,  yet  underneath 
it  all,  underneath  all  my  radicaism,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  my  gross  small  "c"  conserva- 
tism, there  is  an  anarchist.  He  wants  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  wretched  works,  in  the  sim- 
plest way.  Not  parading  up  and  down  Bay  St., 
not  presenting  petitions,  not  growing  hair,  not 
laying  outside  the  doors  of  this  chamber,  not 
doing  most  of  the  things  that  radicals,  par- 
ticipatory democracy  people,  have  sought  to 
do.  Simply  change  your  name;  having,  may- 
be, to  suit  your  tripartite  personality,  schizo- 
phrenic in  the  extreme.  Having  three  different 
personalities,  why  not  have  three  difiFerent 
names? 

What  it  does  to  the  system  is  devastating 
and  the  Law  Reform  Commission  of  Ontario 
are  having  great  difficulty  gestating  a  change- 
of-name  alteration  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. People  can  use  any  name  they  please, 
provided  they  are  not  seeking  to  defraud  any- 
body. If  one  wants,  one  can  have  three  or 
four  names,  etc.  But  the  complaint  is  that 
the  whole  recording  apparatus  is  upset. 

These  are  the  works  they've  done  recentl)-, 
the  works  in  progress. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  buy  it,  Ed;  don't 
buy  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Ziegel  report  on  the  sale 
of    goods,    which   has    been   put   over,    is    an 
extremely  interesting  report- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  buy  it,  don't  buy  it. 
Mr.  Laughren:  Whose  side  are  you  on? 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Whose  side  are  you  on? 
Mr.  Turner:  That's  a  good  question. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  He  just  gets  a 
bit  carried  away. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  know,  these  guys  on 
university  affairs  really  get  oflF  the  hook 
pretty  easily,  don't  they?  I  don't  think  it's 
the  natural  loquacity  of  lawyers- 
Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  They 
are  more  liars  than  anything  else. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  —that  keeps  us  here  in 
wounded  suspension,  about  5,000  ft  up,  week 
after  week.  Or  is  it?  Sometimes  I  question 
it.  Have  they  no  matter?  Or  have  we  too 
much  matter? 

Mr.  Laughren:   Yes,  that's  the  answer. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What's  the  matter?  No  mind? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  enough  grey  matter, 
that's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  have  you  got  in  mind? 
No  matter.  That's  what  it  comes  to.  Listen, 
this  is  important,  stop  it. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  law  of  considera- 
tion. You  know,  the  law  of  considteration  is 
one  of  the  most  outmoded,  dan^ned  pieces 
of  nonsense  retained  from  the  13th  century. 
You  have  to  produce  a  quid  pro  quo  to  enter 
into  a  contract  or  put  a  seal  on  it  in  the  alter- 
native. What  bloody  nonsense! 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  disagree.  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant item. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  colleague  disagrees,  so  I'll 
go  on  to  frustration.  What  a  frustration  my 
colleague   is  in   this   particular   context. 

All  this  stuff  is  coming  forward,  but  it  is 
certainly  taking  a  long  time.   What  I  really 
want  to  come  to  in  this  year,  under  this  par- 
ticular vote- 
Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  get  to  the  point. 
An  hon.  member:  He's  getting  to  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  why  being  in  com- 
mittee is  ever  so  much  better,  because  there 
is  just  the  remote  possibility  of  a  descension 
from  cloud  37  of  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Leal,  who  could  drop  in  on  the  committee 
to  report  to  us  and'  give  us  a  sense  of  the 
thing.  I'm  sure,  and  it's  been  mentioned  to 
you  before,  that  prior  to  your  accession,  and 
even  with  that  accession,  there  was  and  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  disillusioniment,  fnistra- 
fon  and  ennui  inbred  in  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  of  this  province,  which  I  shall 
try  to  prove  must  exist  in  the  light  of  the 
things  that  you  simply  have  not  done. 

For  a  while  again,  as  was  mentioned  earlier 
today,  under  Wishart  we  moved  ahead.  The 
report  was  presented;  within  two  or  three 
months  it  was  law.  What  a  lift.  What  a  sense 
of  getting  something  done.  Vitality  was  in 
the  commission.  The  whole  thing  has  ossi- 
fied- 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  disagree  witli  tibat 


Mr.  Lawlor:  You'll  have  an  opportunity 
some  day,  I  hope  six  months  from  now,  to 
make  your  own  speech.  Keep  quiet  in  the 
meantime. 

On  page  22  of  their  report  this  year  they 
talk  about  the  work  that  they  had  done  on 
the  enforcement  of  judgement  debts  having 
been  deferred.  It  had  to  be  deferred,  they 
claim,  because  of  the  family  law  support 
project.  I  think  that's  a  great  shame,  because 
a  good  many  people— working  class  people, 
people  unable  to  speak  for  themselves  bas.c- 
ally— are  deeply  hurt  by  the  enforcement  of 
judgement  debts.  Some  kind  of  alteration  in 
that  system  is  required,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  when  garnishee  proceedfaigs  are  taken 
against  individuals  in  debt  that  they  have 
tha  opportomity  to  appear  before  a  judge  in  a 
sort  of  preliminary  inquiry  or  on  a  preliminary 
basis  to  plead  their  position.  As  things  pres- 
ently stand  the  axe  of  30  per  cent  falls. 

And  what  happens  when  the  garnishee  is 
served  on  the  employer?  They  are  finished, 
normally.  They  have  lost  their  jobs.  Tliey  are 
dead.  Ought  not  there  to  be  a  little  buffer 
in  between,  where,  in  order  to  issue  the 
garnishee,  notice  should  be  served  upon  the 
judgement  diebtor,  and  he  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  in  the  court  before  a  judge, 
to  plead  his  financial  circumstances. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Or  outlaw  it  entirely,  that's 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well  I  would  prefer  that,  but 
at  least  he  has  an  intermediate  step,  that 
he  be  given  a  chance,  as  is  normal  in  our 
system  of  justice,  to  make  representations  on 
hds  own  behalf  prior  to  being  fired,  because 
that  is  what  invariably  happens.  If  a  gar- 
nishee is  served  on  a  major  company,  no 
employer—how  often  have  you  heard  this— 
no  employer  is  prepared  to  become  a  collec- 
tion agency  on  behalf  of  a  collection  agency. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  It  messes  up  his  book- 
keeping badly.  That  is  an  area  which  I  regret 
very  much. 

I  looked  over  the  reports  last  evening  and 
nicked  off,  I  would  say,  approximately  20 
pieces  of  recommendation,  20  reports  about 
which  you  have  not  done  anything;  or  your 
predecessors  have  done  nothing  to  imple- 
ment. You  tried  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
today.  I  was  really  amused,  at  2  o'clock, 
where  my  20  was  reduced  to  perhaps  16 
items  that  hadn't  been  given  any  attention. 
I  think  for  the  momeint  it  is  worthwhile  just 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  things  that  lie  in 
abeyance,  that  nothing  has  been  done  about, 
and  I  can't  understand  why  not.  I  won't  men- 
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tion  any  names,  but  you  had  some  deadhead 
predecessors  in  this  particular  regard. 

As  I  say,  the  whole  situation  has  dtried 
up  since  Mr.  Wishart,  and  there  is  no  fecund- 
ity in  the  situation. 

Hnn.  Mr.  Clement:  No  what? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Fecundity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  fecundity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes;  you  know  the  difference 
between  being  fecund  and  infecund,  don't 
you,  John?  I  mean,  you  have  been  there.  All 
right,  fecundity,  damn  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
parliamentary  language? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Proposed  extension  of  guaran- 
tees, guarantor's  liability  and  construction 
bonds— well,  you  did  something  along  those 
lines,  I  suspect,  with  respect  to  the  lien 
operations  and  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment's responsibility  in  this  particular  regard 
today. 

The  proposed  adoption  in  Ontario  of  a 
uniform  wills  Act;  no,  you  haven't  really 
touched  that  yet.  You  resemble  a  sort  of  Kang 
dynasty  mandarin. 

Mr.  Roy:  Only  you  would  know  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  bow  was  completely  out 
of  place. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can't  you  stand  up  straight  when 

we  talk  to  you? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wills-that  was  Feb.  5,  1968. 
Next,  protection  of  privacy  in  Ontario,  Sept. 
10.  You  have  moved  on  that,  although  this 
report  doesn't  indicate  it  at  all;  but  you  have 
moved  in  a  most  efficient  way.  My  colleague 
and  I  have  remonstrated  against  your  failure, 
really,  to  place  certain  kinds  of  privacy  inves- 
tigation, the  investigative  reporting  aspects, 
under  surveillance  and  to  close  in  on  it;  it  is  a 
real  porous  aspect  of  the  legislation  in  your 
department.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  mention 
of  that  in  the  area  here  which  they  set  out 
having  to  do  with  implementation. 

The  Insurance  Act  of  Oct.  3,  1972;  Trade 
Sale  of  New  Houses  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Caveat  Emptor— what's  wrong  there?— Oct.  4, 
1968. 

Limitations  of  Actions— oh,  we  got  some 
promises  finally  today;  a  move,  in  the  High- 
way Traffic  Act  context,  where  how  many 
firms  of  lawyers  over  the  years  have  been 
really   strung  out,    really   eviscerated   by  the 


one-year  limitation,  finally  going  to  two;  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  legislation. 

Do  you  know  when  that  came  in?  The 
date  of  the  report  was  Feb.  3,  1969  and  it  is 
six  years  later  now.  It  was  six  years  before 
we  got  any  action  on  that  and  we  haven't 
got  the  action  yet.  We  have  a  promise.  While 
we  have  deep  feelings  for  the  present 
Attorney  General  in  this  regard,  we  rely  on 
his  goodwill  that  some  time  in  the  fall,  should 
he  last  that  long,  we  will  have  a  debate  on 
this  legislation. 

The  Sunday  observance  pledge— I  won't 
even  discuss  it— came  in  on  Feb.  26,  1971. 
Nothing  has  been  done  and  nothing  will  be 
done  in  my  opinion  subsequent  through  the 
next  election.  As  for  land  registration  in  1971, 
there  is  nothing  here  with  respect  to  imple- 
mentation. I  had  thought  we  had  done  some- 
thing on  section  16  of  tlie  Mortgages  Act. 
I  haven't  checked  it  out.  Perhaps  you  could 
correct  me,  but  it  indicates  that  it  hasn't  been 
moved  on. 

As  for  powers  of  attorney  legislation,  No. 
10,  January,  1972,  I  don't  blame  you  for  not 
doing  a  damn  thing  with  that.  That  was 
where  the  whole  Law  Reform  Commission 
was  placed  in  some  kind  of  a  suspect  situa- 
tion. It  was  the  real  problem  of  the  academic 
against  the  practical;  the  problem  of  the 
theoretical,  nice  coherence,  over  against  what 
works  out  there. 

That  legislation  came  to  the  House  and  was 
withdrawn,  or  at  least  never  acted  upon,  for 
very  good  reasons  indeed  as  to  its  disposition. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  reviewed  and  the 
particular  assertions  made  by  one  of  the  law 
firms  in  Toronto  about  the  deficiencies  in 
that  legislation  should  be  caught  up  and 
assimilated  into  it. 

The  business  of  powers  of  attorney  going 
on  indefinitely  after  death  is  really  a  ques- 
tionable thing.  I  think  the  intent  was  right 
but  not  the  ultimate  effect.  If  it  could  en- 
compass the  objections  raised  by  that  law 
firm,  then  the  powers  of  attorney  situation 
should  be  revamped,  reviewed  and  presented 
again  to  this  House. 

Nothing  has  been  done  about  occupiers' 
liability.  Consumer  warranties  and  guaran- 
tees on  the  sale  of  goods— nothing  done  to 
my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman.  Maybe  the 
member  for  York  Centre  who  is  the  prime 
mover;  and  not  the  Attorney  General's  depart- 
ment of  this  prox'ince,  might  know  if  there 
is  anything  done.  I  think  the  thing  lies  in 
abeyance  to  say  the  least,  and  is  probably 
sterile.  The  non-possessary  Repairmen's  Lien 
of  Oct.  4,  1972,  No.  13-nothing  done.  Then 
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there  is  the  problem  with  the  administration 
of  the  courts.  I  watched  your  tentative  spastic 
gestures  out  there  in  the  central  west  project 
as  I  sat  this  afternoon  with  some  degree  of 
cynicism  and  almost  Montaignian  scepticism. 

Is  the  guy  who  is  going  to  run  that  pro- 
ject and  the  appointment  that  you  get  it 
under  going  to  become  the  master  in  On- 
tario? The  one  who  has  the  inside  track  and 
who  knows  how  this  thing  operates?  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  you  will  have  to  get 
an  overall  operation  with  a  purview  across 
the  board  as  to  the  interrelationship  of  these 
various  courts  and  as  to  their  internal  ad- 
ministration. Pilot  projects  are  fine,  but  I 
don't  think  you  can  take  a  model  on  that 
scale  and  really  apply  it  to  the  large-scale 
model  as  to  eflRcacy  and  efiiciency  over 
against  the  whole  province  on  a  wider  per- 
spective. 

I  think  you  have  to  add  to  some  of  these 
things  in  law  and  in  government  the  courage 
t3  launch,  and  you  ain't  got  it.  You  want  to 
go  out  and  dabble  in  some  remote  laboratory 
and  see  if  you  can  distil  some  sort  of  philoso- 
pher's stone.  I  really  have  doubts  about  that 
operation.  When  are  you  going  to  act  on  the 
report  on  the  Solicitors  Act  and  the  report 
on  motor  vehicle  action  and  compensation? 

That  is  No.  17  as  I  wrote  down  on  my 
list  here,  leaving  apart  the  business  of  the 
merger  of  the  courts,  which  I  suspect  will 
come  later  in  these  estimates.  There  is  in 
other  words  a  very  large  number  of  things 
that  lie  fallow  so  to  speak,  and  which  you 
have  plenty  of  room  to  move  in  upon.  I  only 
make  a  plea.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Law 
Reform  Commission  has  slowed  up,  frus- 
trated, and  turned  in  upon  itself  in  its  work 
if  it  doesn't  see  what  it  wants  moving  ahead. 

What  the  hell's  the  point  in  working  away, 
in  tendering  legislation,  making  representa- 
tions to  a  reactive,  dull  government  which 
doesn't  respond?  As  I  say  Wishart  did  and 
I  hope  you  do.  I  hope  with  a  little  prodding 
you  will  do  even  more  than  you  might  other- 
wise do  over  here.  There  are  vast  areas  of 
the  law,  starting  with  the  law  of  unjust  en- 
richment, which  they  haven't  even  begun  to 
touch.  The  whole  formulation  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  courts  and  the  law  in  gen- 
eral requires  constant  revision,  constant  re- 
thinking. That  which  they  have  done  three 
or  four  years  before  could  very  well  stand  a 
second  look  in  the  light  of  ongoing  circum- 
stances. That's  the  reason  these  Law  Reform 
Commissions  were  generated.  The  law  of  ex- 
propriations in  Ontario  could  stand  a  second 
look,  if  I  may  say  so,  at  this  time  in  history 


although  we  passed  it  under  the  Wisharl 
regime  and  all  elements  in  the  House  did 
yeoman's  service  to  get  it  through. 

These  are  the  things  that  bother  me.  1 
think  you  are  almost  like  one  lost,  plodding 
in  country  lanes  in  the  mud,  rather  than  get- 
ting ahead.  What  are  your  prospects?  What 
are  your  plans?  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  this  in  order  to  give  this  some  kind  of 
eflBcacy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  compliments 
heaped  upon  me  by  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  and  feel  I  must  respond  to  his  bland- 
ishments so  he  will  know  I  am  not  taking  it 
all  too  seriously  insofar  as  his  compliments 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  hope  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations first  initiated  by  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  were  really  as  to  tech- 
nical content  or  change  of  existing  legislation. 
I  suggest  to  him,  with  the  greatest  of  respect, 
it  was  fairly  simple  initially  to  implement 
changes  which  were  recommended  after 
study. 

As  the  Law  Reform  Commission  has 
progressed  over  the  years,  many  of  the 
pieces  of  legislation  brought  forward  by  it 
are  of  tremendous  social  impact  and  cannot 
carry  only  the  imprint  of  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission.  They  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  in  the  legal  but  in  the  social 
and  economic  context.  For  this  reason  many 
of  the  pieces  of  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Law  Reform  Commission  have  had  to  be 
considered  with  other  ministries  and  agencies 
of  this  government. 

The  Marriage  Law  Reform  Act  was  re- 
cently introduced  in  this  House;  it  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  last  year's  Bill  117.  At  the  time 
117  was  introduced  the  then  Attorney 
General  said  he  was  going  to  let  it  die  on 
the  order  paper  and  he  asked  for  criticisms, 
observations  and  so  on  from  the  public  and 
other  groups. 

You  must  wait.  Some  of  these  things  are 
very  ongoing  and  you  must  have  input  not 
only  from  the  Law  Reform  Commission;  you 
must  have  input  from  those  who  might  be 
affected  very  much  by  proposed  changes. 

I  draw  the  member's  attention  to  the  sum- 
mary of  the  Law  Reform  Commission— or  the 
appendix  which  he  was  referring  to— and  I 
suggest  there  is  no  other  jurisdiction  in 
Canada  today  that's  achieved  the  recom- 
mendations   implemented    as    are    set   out   in 
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ose  four  pages,  and  I  don't  intend  to  read 
them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  inadmissible.  That's  no 
argument  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We're  leading  the  pack 
and  that's  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You've  got  to  come  up  with  a 
better  argument  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Perhaps  we  could  go 
irough  these  and  I  could  deal  with  those 
irhich  have  been  mentioned  by  the  member 
lis  evening. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Start  with  66.  Proposed  exten- 
3n  of  guarantor's  liability  and  history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  This  problem  has 
pt   been  found  to  be  very  serious  in  prac- 
:e.  The  type  of  bond  which  the  report  dis- 
isses,    namely    labour    and    material    bonds, 
illy  will  have  no  relevance  once  the  bills 
Itroduced  today  relating  to  the  Mechanics' 
^ien    Amendment    Act,    the    Public    Works 
Creditors   Payment   Act,    which  is    being    re- 
pealed, and  the  other  piece  of  legislation- 
Mr.    Lawlor:    Yes,    that's    what    I    thought 
you'd  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  what  you 
thought  I'd  say. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  what  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago  when  I  was  on  my  feet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right.  All  right. 
We're  acting  on  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You've  got  some  bright  people 
in  your  department.  They  rush.  "The  Attor- 
ney General's  coming  on  at  3  so  let's  get  it 
in  at  2." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  the  reason  we  went 
ahead  with  a  lot  of  legislation  today  is 
because  I  didn't  have  to  be  in  this  House 
last  night.  It's  surprising  what  a  good  night's 
sleep  will  do  for  a  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I've  tried  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  I  could  get  out  of 
here  right  now  you'd  be  surprised  what  I 
might  bring  forward  tomorrow  morning  at 
10:30  or  11  o'clock  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation. 

The  next  matter  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
is  the  Uniform  Wills  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  what  about  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  been  con- 
cerned about  how  to  draft  wills.  It's  proposed 
that  as  part  of  the  estates  package  of  family 
law  reform  this  report  be  implemented  to- 
gether with  the  international  convention  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  of  privacy,  bearing 
the  date  September,  1968. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  a  minute.  Is  it  going  to 
be  enacted  in  conjunction  with  and  along 
with  the  international  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We're  going  to  bring 
in  a  family  estates  package  and  that  item 
will  be  involved  in  there. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  are  you  bringing  in  the 
family  estates  package? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   Probably  this  autumn. 

I  would  like  to  deal  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  Uniform  Wills  Act— pardon  me,  the 
protection  of  privacy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  what  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right.  This  is  a  very 
complex  item,  not  only  in  Ontario  but  across 
the  entire  country.  The  Consumer  Reporting 
Act,  which  was  introduced  in  1973,  was  a 
necessary  first  step  in  this  field  and  partially 
realized  the  intent  of  the  report.  An  inter- 
ministerial  committee  has  already  been  set 
up,  to  be  chaired  by  counsel  from  my  min- 
istry, to  deal  with  privacy  in  computers.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  later  to  the  House 
regarding  the  progress  of  that  committee. 

The  Insurance  Act  I  carmot  speak  on,  be- 
cause my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Han- 
dleman)  will  have  to  deal  with  that  report. 

I>ealing  with  the  trade  in  and  sale  of  new 
houses,  again  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  is  work- 
ing on  a  house  warranty  scheme  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  is  fairly  close  to  implemen- 
tation. The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  will 
recall  the  discussions  in  this  House  over  the 
past  year  or  year  and  a  half  relating  to  the 
warranties  on  new  housing.  We've  had  dis- 
cussions over  the  past  year  with  the  federal 
government,  with  representatives  of  the  con- 
struction industry  in  this  province  and  with 
insurance  industries  in  this  province  who 
would  provide  the  necessary  bond. 

The  federal  government  has  indicated  a 
great  interest  in  it— and,  I  would  suggest,  a 
very  necessary  interest,  because  we  cannot  go 
ahead  unilaterally  on  a  provincial  programme 
for  house  warranties  unless  it  is  acceptable  to 
major  banking  and  mortgage  institutions  and 
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the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp.  In 
my  previous  capacity,  I  stated  on  many 
occasions  that  I  hoped  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  occupy  this  field  and  we  would 
gladly  back  oflF  but,  if  it  did  not,  we  would 
have  to  go  ahead  with  provincial  legislation. 
Dealing  with  the  limitation  of  actions— 
the  commission  recommended  that  drafting 
should  await  the  acceptance  of  the  report's 
recommendation  and  the  commission  itself 
points  out  at  page  13  of  the  report  that  the 
task  of  drafting  such  a  bill  will  be  extremely 
difficult  and  time-consuming. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Six  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Perhaps  the  member 
noted  today  a  step  forward  in  a  matter  he's 
already  touched  on  and  which  was  a  subject 
of  discussion  last  year  when  taking  my  esti- 
mates, dealing  with  the  insurance  branch.  I 
was  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  that  legisla- 
tion forward  today. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  said  next  fall  again  you 
would  bring  in  the  revised  limitations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  said  I  would  bring  in 
what? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  would  bring  in  the  re- 
vised limitations  Act.  You  thought  you  may 
be- 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
go  forward  with  it  this  fall. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  it  being  drafted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  people  draft- 
ing it  right  now  and  taking  a  look  at  it.  I'll 
tell  you,  I  don't  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  wait  for  the  drafting  of  the  entire  thing  or 
do  it  in  two  parts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  fine.  That's  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  have  we  got 
next?  I'm  so  full  of  progress  reports  here  I 
don't  know  where  to  go.  Family  law— many 
of  the  recommendations  dealing  with  torts 
are  implemented  in  the  Family  Law  Reform 
Act  which  is  before  the  House  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  report  on  family  law  relating  to 
marriage,  some  of  the  recommendations  will 
be  implemented  by  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  when  the  new 
Marriage  Act  is  introduced  by  him. 

Sunday  observance  legislation— you  will  re- 
call that  a  green  paper  was  prodticed  by  the 
Justice  secretariat  dealing  with  Sunday  ob- 
servance legislation.  One  of  the  first  things  I 
did    when    assuming   my    new   responsibility. 


Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  communicate  by  letter 
and  subsequently  by  telephone  and  personal 
meeting  with  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice 
to  ascertain  if  he  and  his  colleagues  would 
consider  enlarging  the  penalty  section  under 
the  Lord's  Day  Act  of  Canada.  He  has  ac- 
knowledged those  inquiries  and  conversations 
and  has  advised  me  he  will  give  it  serious 
consideration. 

As  the  member  knows,  it  has  been  held  b> 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  that  Lord's 
day  legislation  is  a  quasi-criminal  statute 
and  therefore  within  the  sole  purview  of  the 
federal  government.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
the  penalty  sections  of  that  Act  which  were 
drafted  and  implemented  in  1906  were  up- 
dated substantially,  many  of  the  practices 
now  complained  about  would  disappear  after 
one  or  two  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  court  may  even  decide 
it's  not  quasi-criminal  any  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  be  glad  if  thc\ 
did.  Land  registration— I  understand  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  property  rights  divi- 
sion that  they  are  moving  toward  this  total 
land  registry  system  but  it  will  be  a  ver\ 
gradual  process  unless  substantial  funds  art- 
allocated  for  this  programme— that  is,  surve\ 
costs  and  this  sort  of  thing.  Again,  that  is 
within  the  responsibility  of  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. 

With  reference  to  section  16  of  the  Mort- 
gages Act— I  don't  even  know  what  the  sec- 
tion says.  I  truly  don't  know  what  the  section 
says:  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  look  it 
up.  We  have  no  complaints  about  it.  It's  a 
feeling  in  the  ministry  that  no  serious  prob- 
lem exists  with  reference  to  this  section. 
That's  the  information  I  have  on  it  and  per- 
haps my  friend  can  help  me  in  a  moment. 

The  Powers  of  Attorney  Act,  being  Bill 
1,  1973,  was  obviously  designed  to  survive 
the  death  of  the  individual,  perhaps  pro- 
tecting him  during  his  incapacity  preceding 
death  and  giving  the  necessary  legal  handle 
to  those  in  whom  he  placed  his  authorization. 
However,  the  recommendations  create  con- 
flict with  our  mental  incompetency  legisla- 
lation  and  create  a  safeguard  procedure  for 
such  powers  that  would  result  in  the  same 
type  of  distasteful  proceeding  that  the  re- 
port wants  to  avoid.  While  the  idea  is  a  good 
one,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  scheme  worked  out 
for  it  is  not  desirable.  Reports  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  made  by  the  Manitoba  and 
BC  Law  Reform  Commissions  and  it  is  pres- 
ently under  study  by  us. 
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Consumer  warranties  and  guarantees:  The 
green  paper  has  been  released  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations, 
and  I  understand  they  are  close  to  imple- 
menting many  of  ihe  observations  set  forth 
in  that  green  paper. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  mean  they  are  going  to 
bring  a  bill  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well! 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Non-possessory 
Repairmen's  Lien  Act;  that  is  presently  be- 
ing drafted.  The  Administration  of  Ontario 
Courts,  parts  I,  II  and  III— we  have  dealt 
with  those. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Report  on  family  law. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  that's  in  part  III. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Report  on  the  Solici- 
tors Act— this  has  been  circulated. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  a  minute.  On  the  family 
law  thing,  you  really  can't  pretend  you've 
done  much  yet.  What  are  your  intentions; 
honourable  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
who  have  greater  expertise  in  this  area  ad- 
vise that  there  will  be  a  great  number  of  diflB- 
culties  in  implementing  this.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Child  Welfare  Act  currently 
before  the  assembly  will  result  in  partial  im- 
plementation by  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services.  The  estate  package  ol 
our  intended  family  law  programme,  if  im- 
plemented, will  go  a  considerable  way  to- 
ward ensuring  that  all  children,  whether  they 
are  bom  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  be  treated 
equally.  We'll  be  coming  forward  with  more 
on  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

With  reference  to  the  Solicitors  Act,  this 
report  has  been  circulated  to  the  Law  Society 
and  the  county  bar  associations.  A  policy 
submission  based  on  the  reports  being  pre- 
pared will  recommend  a  new  Solicitors  Act, 
implementing  many  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Law  Reform  Commission. 

The  next  one— the  report  on  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  compensation  matter  —  is 
over  at  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations,  and  I  cannot  give  you 
any  up-to-date  report  on  that  at  the  present 


time.  The  administration  of  the  Ontario 
courts,  part  III,  dealing  with  masters,  is  al- 
ready now  history  in  this  House,  having  been 
introduced  a  week  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  that's  only  a  small  part 
one  chapter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  already  dealt, 
in  our  discussions  earlier  today,  with  the  uni- 
fied family  court,  and  I  am  waiting  to  hear 
back  from  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice  to 
see  if  he  will  accede  to  our  request  to  amend 
the  Divorce  Act  in  order  that  we  might  im- 
plement a  unified  family  court  plan. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  that  one,  which  is  so  im- 
portant, and  on  which  the  spokesman  for  the 
Liberal  Party  spoke,  it's  so  logical,  there's 
so  much  common  sense  in  the  proposals,  have 
you  any  indication  at  all  proceeding  from 
Ottawa  as  to  their  amenability  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  beg  your  pardon?  I 
was  talking  to  my  deputy  and  I  didn't  hear 
you.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  just  saying,  it  is  so 
logical  that  it  seems  so  obvious  that  the 
family  court  should  be  restructured  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion giving  a  coherence  and  an  amplitude  in 
the  whole  jurisdictional  scope  to  it.  Whether 
some  parts  of  that  scope  is  retained  in  other 
courts  or  not,  at  least  it  is  found  there  as  a 
central  unit,  everything  from  family  coun- 
selling through  to  divorce;  the  whole  works. 
Have  you  elicited  or  been  able  to  get  in  any 
way  any  indication  of  how  amenable  the 
federal  people  may  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  have  not,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wrote,  I  think  it  was  on  Feb.  19 
initially,  to  the  federal  minister  and  I  wrote 
again  on  May  1.  I  don't  think  I  have  re- 
ceived a  reply.  I  wrote  on  May  1  referring 
to  my  previous  correspondence  and  asking  to 
hear  back  from  him.  But  I  have  not  per- 
sonally discussed  that  with  him. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Car- 
leton East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  have  some  considerable 
interest  in  the  issue  of  the  amendment,  and 
the  bringing  up  to  date  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  My  interest  was  sparked  when  it 
was  drawn  to  my  attention  that  the  CBC 
programme  "Ombudsman"  dealt  with  this 
subject  on  Jan.  5— 
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Mr.  Roy:  That's  the  programme  the  min- 
ister avoids. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —and  that  programme- 
Mr.  Roy:  That  is  what  the  "Ombudsman" 
said. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —was  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  participation  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore,  I'm  glad  to  say.  I  have  been  read- 
ing his  comments  on  this  issue  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you  very  much,  that's 
the  sweetest  thing  you  have  ever  said  to  me. 

Mr.  Roy:  And  you  don't  even  deserve  it 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  is  a  fine  member  of  this  House  and  we 
are  happy  to  tolerate  him  when  he  gets  a  bit 
long-winded. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  But  seriously— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  won't  heckle  you  tonight. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —we  have  heard  tonight  at 
considerable  length  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  to  his  intentions  with  respect  to  an 
amendment  to  various  limitation  actions,  but 
this  discussion  has  been— 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  No 
action  at  all. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  No,  that  is  true,  there  is  no 
action— it's  a  limited  action,  if  there  is  any 
action  at  all.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important 
in  the  context  of  this  discussion  to  put  on  the 
record  a  slightly  less  ephemeral  and  more 
practical  discussion  and  detail  some  of  the 
situations  that  arise  when  statutes  of  limita- 
tions act  against  the  interests  of  individuals. 
I'm  quoting  from  the  programme  on  Jan.  5 
on  CBC  television,  the  major  participant  in 
this  connection  being  Mr.  John  McLaren, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University 
of  Windsor— a  fine  university,  I  am  sure.  He 
said : 

The  first  piece  of  legislation  was  in 
England  in  the  17th  century  and  one  of 
the  remarkable  things  is  that  the  Act  of 
1623  provides  the  basis  for  the  legislation 
in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  in  New 
Brimswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land. You  look  at  the  wording  of  the  legis- 
lation in  those  provinces;  it's  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  wording  in  the  English 
Act  of  1623.  There  are  just  too  many  prob- 
lems with  the  limitation  laws  as  they  are 


today  for  the  law  to  stay  as  it  is;  too  many 
injustices  being  done  to  citizens,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  that  those 
lawyers  and  members  of  the  public  started 
speaking  out  on  these  issues. 

In  the  course  of  the  programme  Dean  Mc- 
Laren outlined  a  number  of  typical  situations 
that  arise  in  this  area.  He  said: 

One  of  the  classic  cases  you  get  of  a 
situation  where  a  person  who  should  be 
able  to  sue  doesn't  know  that  they  have  the 
facts  on  the  basis  of  which  they  can  sue  is 
where  a  medical  man  leaves  something  in- 
side a  patient.  That  may  not  become 
apparent  until  very  much  later,  but  be- 
cause we  don't  have  in  our  law  any  pro- 
vision allowing  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
period  there  is  no  way  in  which  that  per- 
son can  launch  the  suit. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  a  situation  in  1961 
where  a  doctor  did  in  fact  leave  an  instru- 
ment in  a  patient  and  because  the  instrument 
was  only  discovered  and  became  a  problem 
for  that  patient  many  years  later,  the  patient 
lost  his  right  to  sue  the  doctor. 

Dean  McLaren  goes  on  to  cite  another 
case.  He  says  another  group  is  a  group  which 
deals  with  limitation  periods  within  limitation 
periods. 

Not  only  do  you  have  a  limitation  period— 
that  is,  you  have  to  sue  within  a  certain 
amount  of  time— you  also  have  to  give  notice 
of  your  claim  within  a  certain  amount  of 
time.  It's  what  he  calls  a  limitation  within 
a  limitation.  The  period  for  lodging  the 
notice  of  claim  has  run  out. 

Mr.  Roy:  With  municipalities  it's  seven 
days;  it's  ridiculous. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Dean  McLaren  continues: 
One  further  problem  which  arises  be- 
cause you  have  diflFerent  limitation  periods 
in  different  provinces  is  that  a  person  can 
sue  successfully  in  one  province  but  can- 
not enforce  that  judgement  satisfactorily  in 
the  other  province  because  that  province 
has  a  shorter  limitation  period. 

Of  course,  my  friend  from  Lakeshore  has 
referred  to  the  existence,  as  has  the  minis- 
ter, of  a  report  dated  1969  of  the  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission  entitled  "Report 
on  Limitation  of  Actions."  It  is  Dean  Mc- 
Laren's contention,  in  this  television  pro- 
gramme of  Jan.  5,  that  that  report  has  led 
to  no  actions  whatsoever.  I  believe  that 
statement  may  now  be  slightly  out  of  date 
but  certainly  the  field  of  the  statute  oi 
limitations  needs  a  great  deal  more  attention. 
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To  quote  Dean  McLaren,  "It's  time  that 
we  got  away  from  1623  and  the  aftermath  of 
1623,  and  came  up  with  a  rational,  fair 
system,  which  is  designed  to  protect  not 
■only  the  people  being  sued  but  also  those 
iwho  are  suing." 

j  I've  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
Istatements  and  apparent  intentions  of  the 
lAttomey  General.  I  realize  he's  under  quite 
I  a  bit  of  strain;  he's  carrying  three  cabinet 
I  hats  these  days. 

Mr.  Good:  He's  dragging  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  like  the  precedent. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He's  not.  He's  not  under  any 
strain  at  all.  He's  never  looked  more  ex- 
pansive, relaxed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Never  looked  more  rested  in 
his  life. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  He  refers  glibly  to  inten- 
tions of  bringing  in  amendments  along  these 
lines  in  the  fall.  I  presume  he  means  after 
the  election  and  I  think  that's  a  presumption 
he  can't  make  at  this  point  in  the  game.  Of 
course,  he  has  no  idea  whether  he'll  be  in 
that  position  in  the  fall. 

However,  I  take  the  minister's  word  that 
he  is  sincere  in  what  he  says  about  his  in- 
tentions, should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
in  his  present  position  in  the  fall. 

I  merely  ask  the  minister  to  deal  very 
briefly  with  this  and  offer  us  a  little  more 
proof  or  try  to  convince  us  of  the  extent  of 
these  amendments.  If  he  could  recap  in 
general  terms  without  referring  to  special 
legislation— could  he  recap  and  tell  us  just 
how  extensive  this  legislation  will  be?  Will 
it  be  in  omnibus  form  or  will  it  be  a  whole 
series  of  bills  designed  to  amend  an  equally 
large  group  of  Acts?  How  serious  is  the 
Attorney  General  in  this  field?  Because  it  has 
gone  many  years  without  anything,  or  virtu- 
ally nothing,  being  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tions in  the  law  dealing  with  limitations  ap- 
pear in  two  forms  in  the  statute.  There  is  a 
specific  statute  of  limitations  which  is  really 
a  gathering  of  many  types  of  actions  in  the 
one  statute,  imposing  the  limitation  sections 
therein. 

In  the  second  group  of  limitations  there 
are  those  that  are  specifically  contained  in 
individual  statutes,  such  as  the  Public  Author- 
ities Protection  Act  and  the  ones  I  introduced 
amendments  to  today,  namely,  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  the  Trustee  Act,  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act  and  so  on. 


Mr.  Roy:  The  undertakers  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  suppose  they  really 
have  to  be  done  that  way  so  that  if  one  is 
going  to  bring  an  action  under  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  one  need  only  look  at  that  Act 
and  see  what  rights  exist,  including  the 
limitation  and  so  on. 

Limitations  are  something  which  really 
have  to  be  there.  What  we're  really  saying 
is  are  the  periods  reasonable  in  this  day  and 
age?  In  many  instances,  it  would  appear  to 
me  they  are  not  reasonable  in  this  day  and 
age  and  perhaps  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. There's  nothing  unique  in  this  observa- 
tion because  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
makes  the  same  observation. 

I  think  changing  it  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  and  in  order  to  achieve  one 
more  tick  off  the  list  is  not  the  approach  to 
it.  I  indicated  to  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
a  few  minutes  ago  we  may  well  have  to 
proceed  by  doing  it,  first,  on  the  individual 
basis  of  the  specific  statutes,  as  I  have 
initiated  today  with  the  Highway  Traffic  Act 
and  so  on,  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act  and 
Trustee  Act— by  doing  those  and  then  com- 
ing back  to  the  statute  of  limitations  it- 
self. Because  the  statute  of  limitations  itself, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  contains  little  of  harm- 
ful effect;  it's  the  individual  statutes— the 
limitations  in  the  actions  against  medical 
practitioners,  municipalities  and  this  sort  of 
thing— that  should  be  looked  after.  In  terms 
of  my  priorities,  I  would  take  that  approach 
to  it.  That  is  where  it  stands  right  now. 

There  are  limitations  in  the  main  Act,  the 
Limitations  Act  itself,  dealing  with  six  years 
in  contract— I'm  not  concerned  about  that;  I 
don't  think  anybody  in  this  House  is  at  the 
present  time.  That  is  the  approach  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  to  it.  I  have  the  carriage  of  some 
of  the  legislation  but  certainly  not  all  of  it, 
and  I  will  be  bringing  forward  recommenda- 
tions to  my  colleagues  who  have  the  carriage 
of  these  other  types  of  legislation,  asking 
them  to  be  supportive  in  looking  at  and 
amending  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just 
ask  another  couple  of  questions?  First  of  all, 
could  the  minister  say  whether  or  not  what 
has  happened  today  in  this  House,  and  what 
he  says  he  intends  to  do  in  the  near  future, 
is  kind  of  the  culmination  of  a  co-ordinated 
effort,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  within  the 
ministry,  to  bring  these  things  into  this  House 
and  to  stop  the  stalling  and  making  excuses 
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as  to  why  various  pieces  of  legislation  can't 
be  amended? 

Is  what  you  are  doing  now  the  start  of  a 
really  substantive  eflFort  to  clean  up  a  lot  of 
these  injustices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  that  is  the  way 
I  would  look  at  it.  I  don't  think  it's  a  matter 
of  my  making  up  excuses.  As  I  pointed  out 
to  my  friend  from  Lakeshore— 

Mr.  Roy:  You  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  would  like  to 
send  over  to  you,  or  perhaps  you  have  a 
copy  there  in  front  of  you,  some  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  over  the  past  few  years.  We  heard 
about  the  ones  where  nothing  has  happened 
but,  of  course,  we  didn't  hear  about  the 
ones  that  have  been  dealt  with,  page  after 
page  of  them.  You  see,  we  don't  deal  with 
those;  we  forget  those.  That's  human  nature; 
I'm  not  critical.  But  that's  the  way  the 
system  works,  I  guess- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But,  in  any  event,  I 
will  carry  out  my  responsibility  with  those 
Acts  over  which  I  have  jurisdiction,  and  I 
will  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same  in 
those  Acts  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  limitation  periods  are  felt  in- 
adequate in  view  of  today's  needs. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you.  I  presume  that 
the  minister  means  he  is  going  to  proceed 
aggressively  in  this  area  and  that  we  can 
count  on  lots  of  bills  to  eliminate  lots  of 
injustices  in  the  limitation  field. 

One  final  question:  The  programme  that  I 
referred  to  earlier  said  that  limitations  vary 
in  length  from  seven  days  to  30  years  and 
that  they  are  buried  in  over  60  statutes. 
Would  that  be  a  reasonably  accurate  state- 
m  nt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  no  idea.  I  chal- 
lenge the  30  years.  I  can  show  you  a  section 
that  says  60  years. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Could  the  minister  define 
for  us  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  project 
of  bringing  all  these  Acts  and  statutes  up  to 
date  in  this  area?  How  big  is  the  job? 

Mr.  Good:  Bigger  than  both  of  us. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  In  general  terms,  if  you  like 
—in  round  numbers. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  recognized 
the  extent  of  the  job;  let  me  tell  you,  it's  not 
just  something  you  sit  down  and  dash  off 
before  cofifee  and  move  on  to  the  next  bill. 
We  have  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  Lachlan 
MacTavish,  former  legislative  counsel,  and 
now  executive  secretary  of  the  Uniform  Law 
Conference  of  Canada,  to  prepare  a  draft  bill 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Law 
Reform  Commission. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Would  that  be  an  omnibus 
bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  would  be  an  omni- 
bus bill.  The  other  ones,  of  course,  would  be 
drafted  within  the  ministry,  assuming  that  we 
feel  we  can  go  forward  with  extensions  of 
time  if  necessary. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Well,  if  we  perceive  that 
the  public  who  are  interested  in  this  field 
think  that  there  is  a  lot  of  foot-dragging 
going  on  here,  would  the  minister  please  try 
to  give  us  an  impression  as  to  how  great  this 
problem  is— in  round  numbers,  if  he  prefers? 
How  many  sections  in  an  omnibus  bill  and 
how  many  other  separate  bills  would  we  be 
talking  about  here?  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  public  understand.  If  the  minister 
wants  to  make  a  claim  for  a  diflBcult  problem 
I  think  he  ought  to  try  to  articulate  just  how 
diflBcult  it  is  or  how  massive  it  might  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We'll  just  take  a  look 
at  the  Limitations  Act  here  and  I'll  just  tell 
you  the  number  of  sections  that  are  in  there 
right  now.  They  are  rather  significant.  You 
know,  the  public  perception  of  a  lot  of  this 
stuflF  is  that— you  say  foot  dragging;  I'll  bet 
you  one  of  the  biggest  problems  isn't  that 
the  public  thinks  we  are  dragging  our  feet; 
as  I  understand  it,  the  concern  of  the 
public,  or  those  who  speak  for  the  public,  is 
that  they  don't  know  about  these  things.  The 
CBC,  in  its  "Ombudsman"  programme  deal- 
ing with  limitations,  was  very  concerned 
about  the  Public  Autliorities  Protection  Act 
used  against  the  plaintiff  in  an  action.  The 
limitation  period  in  that  instance  is  six 
months.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  the  case 
wasn't  started  until  over  four  years  after  the 
incident  was  complained  of.  I  met  with  the 
CBC  "Ombudsman,"  Mr.  Cooper,  and  I 
asked  him  what  period  of  time  he  suggested 
would  be  equitable.  He  suggested  three  years, 
and  I  said,  "Well,  the  guy's  still  out  of  luck." 
There  has  to  be  a  line  somewhere.  I  realize 
limitations  restrict  and,  in  fact,  extinguish 
rights,  but  there  has  to  be  a  hne,  and  I 
think  all  that  we  are  saying  now  is,  in  today's 
terms,  are  the  lines  realistic. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  there  doesn't  have  to  be 
a  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  you  can't  have 
open-ended  things.  My  God,  your  mother 
would  have  an  action  against  her  doctor  for- 
ever here. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Or,  subject  to  discretion,  you 
should  be  able  to  move  before  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  county,  in  order  to 
have  the  time  extended  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  and  you  bring  your 

grandmother  in  and  she  tells  about  the  time 
she  got  run  over  with  the  buggy  and  there's 
nobody  around  because  it  happened  in  1890? 
Come  on,  there  has  to  be  a  limitation  period. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  have  a  good 
positive  action  in  view  of  the  bill  I  introduced 
here  a  week  or  two  ago  for  injuries  before 
birth. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  Your  poor 
grandmother. 

Hod.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  going  to  lose 
your  QC,  Pat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  happens  to  be,  in 
the    Limitations   Act— I'm   just  looking  it  up 
here— in  terms  of  limitations- 
Mr.  Lawlor:   You  are  the  most  impossible 
Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  -about  30  to  35  dif- 
ferent limitations  in  here,  some  of  them  for 
actions  which  I  don't  even  think  exist  today. 

Mr.   P.   Taylor:   Thank  you,  Mr.   Minister 

and  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  4  agreed  to.  Item  5? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Royal  commissions;  inas- 
much as  we  seem  to  be  able  to  have  a  royal 
commission  on  violence  in  television,  would 
the  minister  consider  having  a  royal  commis- 
sion into  organized  crime  violence? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Real  violence;  organized 
crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Did  you  say  files? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  said  real  violence;  I'm 
referring  to  organized  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Will  I  consider  it?  I'll 
consider  anvtliing. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Inasmuch  as  I've  been 
asking  now  for  over  a  year— I  guess  it  even 
preceded  your  birth,  perhaps— has  the  wisdom 
of  previous  Attorneys  General  or  Solicitors 
General— I  always  get  confused  as  to  which 
I  should  be  referring  to— been  passed  on  to 
you,  and  why  are  we  still  having  to  request 
this  royal  commission,  which  should  have  been 
held  long  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
tonight  here  wearing  not  any  hat,  but  if  I 
was  it's  the  hat  of  the  Attorney  General. 
I  am  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  province.  The  Solicitor 
General  is  the  other  hat  which  I  wore  here 
last  week. 


Mr.  Ferrier:  You  are  going  to  put  that  on 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Which  century  are  you  in?  agam.^ 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wore  that  last  week 
and  that's  the  one  dealing  with  the  inves- 
tigative aspect  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  friend  to  my  left  said 
AGs  call  royal  commissions,  so  you  are  wear- 
ing the  right  hat  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  see,  well  I'm  just  tell- 
ing you  about  organized  crime.  What  really 
concerns  me  is  that  if  the  value  of  your 
allegations  in  the  House  toward  organized 
crime  have  the  same  weight  as  the  informa- 
tion you  gave  my  friend  whom  we  talked 
about  before,  Mr.  Rickaby,  I  think  we  would 
be  embarking  on  a  rather  expensive  game  of 
Russian  roulette. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  gave  him  no  information; 
I  ran  away  to  Israel,  remember? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  we  missed  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Your  leader  says  there 
is  no  increased  violence. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  well  inasmuch  as 
the  minister  is  taking  this  particular  note,  let 
me  point  out  that  it  was  one  of  your  pre- 
decessors who  said  exactly  the  same  thing 
about  my  allegations  about  organized  crime 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  it  was  yoiu 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  who  had  to  make  him 
eat  his  words.  And  you  will  remember  that 
particular  royal  cominission  produced  very 
good  results.  I  think  everyone,  in  labour  and 
in  government  and  in  industiy,  will  agree 
that  that  entire  situation  has  been  cleaned  up. 
Now  we  have  other  related  matters  in  which 
organized  crime  is  active  and  I  think  the 
obvious  one  is  the  loan  sharking  and  the 
problem  of  bookmaking. 
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Mr.  Kerr:  It  is  particularly  bad  in  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr,  Shulman:  Particu'arly  bad  in  Nagara 
Falls,  it  is  pointed  out  by  my  friend  here. 

Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  ask  the  minister,  why  don't 
you  give  your  honest  opinion?  Would  you 
agree  with  me,  inasmuch  as  many  police  cer- 
tainly agree  with  me  and  the  police  commis- 
sion agrees  with  me,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  royal  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Whether  there  is  to  be 
a  royal  commission  or  not  is  a  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 
We  merely  fund  them  through  this  ministry. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  be  uncharitable  and  point 
out  that  while  the  hon.  member  did  make  a 
contribution  of  sorts  with  reference  to  the 
construction  industry,  there  are  many  others 
that  are  still  in  orbit  out  there.  I  don't  want 
to  particularize,  but  really  we  are- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Please  do  particularize. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Tell  us  about  Mr. 
Cesaroni  again. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  no  hesitation.  Mr. 
Cesaroni  was  convicted. 

Hon.    Mr.    Clement:    He   is   the   one   who 

entertained   the   Attorney   General,   my   pre- 
decessor. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  it  happened  to  be  the 
former  Minister  of  Health  (Mr,  Dymond),  if 
you  want  to  be  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  isn't  the  informa- 
tion you  gave  to  the  House  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  This  is  why  I  question  it, 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  boy!  I  am  not  going  to 
allow  myself  to  be  diverted  for  more  than  a 
moment,  but  just  try  to  think  who  gave  me 
the  information.  I  don't  think  you  should  be 
too  proud  of  that  when  your  former  colleague 
was  there.  Let's  come  back  now.  Will  the 
minister  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  royal  commission  on  the  problem  of 
organized   crime   in   this   province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  believe  that  there  is 
organized  crime  at  any  time  in  this  province, 
yes.  Would  I  agree  that  the  way  to  look  into 
it  is  by  the  vehicle  of  a  royal  commission?  I 
am  not  so  sure.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is 
being  ignored  at  the  present  time  in  terms 
of  investigative  procediures.  Therefore,  I 
would  not  say  I  agree  that  that  is  the  way 
to  get  into  this  situation  at  the  present  time. 


It  may  well  be  later  on  that  that  is  the  correct 
vehicle.  I  don't  know;  but  I  just  can't  come 
out  and  say  yes,  I  agree  or  no,  I  disagree. 
It's  a  have  you  quit  beating  your  wife 
routine. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let's  pursue  it  in  another 
direction.  Would  the  minister  agree  with  me 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  major  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  several  police  forces  in 
this  province  you  have  not  been  successful 
in  sending  to  jail  the  biggies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  From  the  boondixks? 
Crime  allows  no  relaxation  in  the  vigil  that 
should  be  directed  towards  it.  You  ha\'e  to 
watch  for  it  all  the  time.  You  have  to  investi- 
gate it  all  the  time;  and  be  aware  of  its 
existence  all  the  time.  You  know  this. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  you  can 
ever  eliminate  organized  crime.  We  must 
always  be  aware  of  the  insidious  nature  of 
this  type  of  creature,  A  royal  commission 
might  be  a  vehicle;  it  might  be  part  of  a 
parcel  of  vehicles.  I  don't  know,  I  can't  take 
one  isolated  suggestion,  I  can't  say  no,  that 
would  be  bad  of  course  it  wouldn't;  it  might 
well  be  excellent,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  have 
that  expertise,  I  know  what  is  going  on 
generally  in  terms  of  investigative  procedures 
in  a  general  or  objective  nature,  I  tell  you 
that  the  police  forces  of  this  country  are 
vigilant- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —and  are  watching.  I 
don't  think  that  we  can  afford  to  go  out  and 
ignore  it.  I  commend  you  for  bringing  things 
to  the  attention  of  this  goverrmient  and  you 
do  a  good  job  in  that.  But  just  because  you 
suggest  a  royal  commission  today,  I  can't 
agree  with  it  unless  I  know  all  the  facts.  I 
would  have  to  obtain  them  from  briefing 
sessions  which  I  hold  at  rather  regular  inter- 
vals with  various  law  enforcement  agencies. 
You  may  well  find  that  some  day  this  govern- 
ment may  come  along  and  make  that  order 
through  Her  Honour  for  such  a  royal  com- 
mission. We  had  one  on  gambling  here— in 
1962?  But  I  can't  stand  here  tonight  and  say 
that  I  think  that  good  and  we  have  it  right 
away.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let  me  just  ask  you  one 
final  question  and  then  I  will  let  someone 
else  take  over.  Is  it  the  present  opinion  of 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  that  there 
should  be  such  a  commission? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  an  official  position 
of  the  Police  Commission? 

Mr,  Shulman:  Not  official.  I  said  is  it  the 
present  feeling  of  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission? Has  it  been  expressed  to  your  de- 
partment that  there  should  be  such  a  com- 
mission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  has.  I  can't  recall  ever  having  any 
discussions  with  them  of  any  formal  nature. 

I  think  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
would  welcome  at  any  time  any  vehicle  that 
would  permit  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
organized  crime  or  a  crime  of  any  nature.  I 
don't  think  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
would  oppose  it;  it  would  be  somewhat 
contrary  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  So  I 
would  have  to  say  yes,  I  think  they  would  be 
interested  in  it.  So  would  I,  but  I  wouldn't 
want  to  see  a  royal  commission  start  if  it  was 
going  to  impede  certain  matters  that  are 
presently  in  progress,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
quick  questions  for  the  Attorney  General. 

First,  of  all,  on  the  subject  of  royal  com- 
missions and  the  matter  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park.  Can  the  minister  say 
\\'hether  or  not  he  feels  that  the  two  sessions 
that  we  have  seen  so  far— one  complete  ses- 
sion and  one  session  now  under  way— of  the 
Quebec  crime  commission  have  proved  useful 
in  that  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  whe- 
ther I  think  it  has  done  a  good  job  or  not. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Useful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  presume  it  is.  I  don't 
think  the  Quebec  government  would  allow 
its  continuation  if  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not 
useful.  So  I  think  I  would  have  to  say  yes, 
I  am  sure  it  is  useful. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Second  question:  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
now  the  extent  of  the  supplementary  esti- 
mates to  cover  the  costs  of  the  LaMarsh 
commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Qement:  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  projection  of  figures  from  Miss 
LaMarsh. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  precisely 
is  covered  under  this  vote? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Royal  commissions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  know.  What  royal  com- 
missions? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  While  you  are  waiting  for 
that,  could  we  know  when  we  might  have 
the  projections  on  the  LaMarsh  commission? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  have  to  tune  in  early  in 
the  morning  for  Judy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  royal  commissions' 
total  costs  shown  in  this  estimate  I  think  is 
$620,000,  made  up  of  health  and  safety  in 
mining— remember  we  fund  these;  we  have 
not  initiated  them  particularly— health  and 
safety  in  mining,  $226,000;  Metropolitan 
Toronto  $276,000- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  the  Robarts 
one,  the  initial  estimate— and  $108,000, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  practices. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  was  $108,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  Toronto  Jail  one 
is  $266,500  to  the  end  of  March. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Could  I  make  a  deal  with  you 
before  10:30  p.m.?  I  won't  press  for  further 
interrogation  with  respect  to  this  particular 
vote  if  you  will  make  a  deal  with  me  to  re- 
duce it  to  $619,999.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
offering  a  travesty— I  just  want  to  set  what,  I 
consider  a  very  beneficial  precedent  to  the 
House. 

As  far  as  I  know,  never  before  in  this 
House,  in  human  history,  has  any  particular 
item  been  reduced  by  so  much  as  five  cents. 
Could  we  just  before  10:30  p.m.  tonight,  as 
a  gesture  to— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  like  to  go  down  in 
history  as  having  changed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  right,  we  will  see 
that  you  go  down  in  history. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  -a  $10  billion  budget  by  $1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  agree;  you  sure  earn 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Will  the  minister  go  that  far? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  go  that  far,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  that  you  can  go  through  life 
telling  your  grandmother,  as  she  is  bringing 
her  action  for  your  prenatal  injuries— 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Gee,  that's  great,  John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —you  can  tell  her  that 
you  actually  got  it  cut  by  $1  by  consent.  But 
attached  to  that  is  a  condition. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Could  we,  as  we  get 
together  tomorrow,  move  on  a  little  faster? 
I  am  looking  forward  to  getting  home  for  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  won't  say  another  word 
about  this  vote.  So  moved— Mr.  Chairman, 
have  you  taken  that  down?  Have  you  paid 
attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  that  section  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No.  Have  you  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  the  most  supreme  gesture  made  by 
any  cabinet  minister  in  the  history  of  this 
government?  He  reduced  that  vote  by  $1 
and  I  want  that  to  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.   Chairman:  Does  the  item  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No. 

Item  5  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1201  carry? 

Vote  1201  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  tht 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  1 
would  like  to  inform  the  members  that  to- 
morrow we  will  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  these  estimates  and,  should  we  not 
conclude  tomorrow,  we  will  proceed  further 
on  Monday.  However,  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  tomorrow,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  inform  the  members  of  the  busi- 
ness for  next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Statements  by  the  ministry. 

SECURITIES  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  later  today  I  will  be  introducing 
in  the  Legislature  for  first  reading  a  new 
Securities  Act  as  well  as  complementary 
amendments  to  the  Business  Corporations  Act. 
The  development  of  this  legislation  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  a  major  objective 
of  my  ministry— a  process  that  has  involved 
full  and  thorough  consultation  with  the 
securities  industry. 

In  its  original  form,  as  Bill  154,  this  legis- 
lation was  initially  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  June,  1972,  for  public  Comment. 
Based  on  that  comment,  my  predecessor 
(Mr.  Clement),  reintroduced  the  legislation 
in  a  substantially  revised  form  as  Bill  75 
in  June  of  last  yesLr,  agiiin  for  comment 
purposes.  Over  50  briefs  were  received  as  a 
result  of  Bill  75  and  were  examined  in  detail 
by  the  drafting  committee.  Draft  regulations 
were  issued  about  the  same  time  as  Bill  75 
was  introduced,  so  that  those  offering  com- 
ments could  examine  and  assess  the  intent  of 
our  total  effort.  On  the  basis  of  this  public 
input,  further  revisions  have  been  made 
to  the  legislation  and  the  net  result,  we 
believe,  is  a  rational  and  reasonable  system 
of  law  which  will  serve  as  a  model  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of 
the  legislation  will  note  that  the  changes, 
additions  and  deletions  that  have  been  made 
along  the  way,  based  on  the  briefs  and  com- 
ments received,  are  extensive.  The  continuing 
public  discussion  has  resulted  in  a  bill  that 
we  believe  will  strengthen  the  securities 
industiy  and  protect  the  small  investor  at 
the  same  time.  All  of  the  changes  proposed 
by  ttiis  new  bill  are  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  present  securities 
legislation  and  the  policies  that  have  been 
developed  by  tlie  Onttario  Securities  Commis- 
sion in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  undler  the 
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present  legislation.  That  philosoplhy,  in  short, 
is    investor   protection    through   disclosure. 

In  introducing  Bill  75  last  year,  my  pre- 
decessor outlined  the  four  basic  objectives 
of  the  proposed  Act:  A  systematic  ordering 
of  the  amendments  that  have  been  made  to 
the  present  Act  since  its  passage  in  1966;  the 
implementation  of  the  major  recommen- 
dations of  the  1969  report  of  the  Canadian 
Committee  on  Mutual  Fimds  and  Investment 
Contracts,  a  1970  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission report  on  disclosure  and  the  Decem- 
ber, 1973,  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  company  law  regarding  mergers  and  am- 
algamations; the  development  of  legislation 
acceptable  to  other  provinces  as  a  uniform 
provincial  Securities  Act,  making  unnecessary 
the  recent  draft  legislation  at  the  federal 
level  which  was  designed  to  implement  the 
1969  mutual  funds  report;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  further  measures  to  protect  the 
individual   investor   in   the  securities   market. 

The  regulation  of  the  securities  industry 
in  Ontario  has  from  the  very  beginning 
been  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent  conduct 
in  securities  trading  and  to  provide  adequate 
;tnd  timely  disclosure  to  the  market.  The 
changes  in  this  new  bill  will  reflect  these 
objectives. 

The  Act  I  will  place  before  the  House 
today  will  do  a  number  of  things.  It  will 
introduce  statutory  regulation  of  the  mutual 
fund  industr>'.  It  will  improve  the  con- 
tinuous disclosure  system  by  introducing 
statutory  timely  disclosure  and  quarterly  fi- 
nancial disclosure.  The  new  Act  will  define 
with  more  precision  the  circumstances  in 
which  securities  may  be  traded  without  a 
prospectus  and  it  further  revises  the  take- 
over bid  provisions.  Circumstances  in  which 
the  takeover  bid  provisions  do  not  apply 
have  been  limited.  A  directors'  circular  in  all 
takeover  bids  is  now  required  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  conditional  takeovers 
may  be  made  have  been  expanded. 

The  new  Act  will  also  expand  insider 
trading  liability  to  cover  all  those  who  buy 
or  sell  securities  on  the  basis  of  insider  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Thank  God 
for  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  new  legislation 
will  amend  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Act  in  an  effort  to  achieve  more 
effectively  the  intent  of  the  legislation.  In 
this  regard,  banks,  trust  companies  and  in- 
surance companies,  whose  securities  were 
traded  publicly,  will  no  longer  be  granted 
exemptions  from  the  continuous  disclosure 
requirements  and  liabilities  will  be  imposed 
on  their  insiders. 

The  new  Act  will  widen  the  principle  that 
has  been  developed  that  if  any  financial 
institutions  wish  to  engage  in  the  securities 
business  as  dealers  they  must  obtain  regis- 
tration and  comply  with  appropriate  con- 
ditions. On  the  principle  that  the  Securities 
Act  should  be  primarily  a  vehicle  for  in- 
vestment disclosure,  the  scope  of  these  re- 
quirements has  been  widened  to  include 
corporations  presently  designated  as  offering 
securities  to  the  public  under  the  Business 
Corporations  Act.  In  this  area,  the  parallel 
amendments  to  the  Business  Corporations 
Act,  which  I  will  be  introducing  today,  will 
require  Ontario-incorporated  reporting  issuers 
to  send  to  their  shareholders  the  information 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  commission 
under  the  new  Act.  This  will  benefit  all 
Ontario  investors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  barely  touched  on  a 
few  of  the  changes  that  this  new  Act  will 
achieve.  We  believe  that  through  the  con- 
tinuing consultations  since  1972  we  have 
developed  a  bill  that  will  prove  not  only 
more  eflBcient  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  raising  capital  from  the  public,  but 
will  directly  benefit  all  investors,  particu- 
larly small  investors.  Through  this  bill  and 
through  the  operation  of  the  Ontario  Securi- 
ties Commission,  we  hope  to  assure  investors 
that  their  interests  are  being  aggressively 
protected;  that  those  who  are  registered  in 
the  securities  industry  are  both  honest  and 
competent;  that  there  is  an  equality  of  access 
to  the  information  in  the  marketplace;  and 
that  market  prices  are  arrived  at  in  a  fair  and 
just  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General. 
In  the  light  of  the  story  in  today's  Star  with 
respect  to  the  comments  that  a  former  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  riding  president  in  Sud- 
bury, whose  wife  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Progressive    Conservative    Party    of    Ontario, 


made  a  profit  of  $200,000  in  a  series  of 
questionable  land  deals  with  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.;  and  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  similar  questionable  land  deals  took 
place  in  Milton  with  dozens  of  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  employees  involved  and  con- 
victed of  accepting  bribes,  will  the  Attorney 
General  now  consider,  with  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Irvine),  the  ordering  of  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  article  referred  to  by  the  member  for 
Kitchener.    He   said   in  today's   Star? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   Or  yesterday's  Star? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hasn't  the  minister  read  today's 
Star  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  haven't  read  it 
yet. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  send  the  minister  a  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  take  a  look 
at  it  and  report  back  to  the  hon.  member. 
If  he  has  the  article  there,  perhaps  he  might 
be  good  enough  to  send  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
it  over.  I  think  the  minister  will  find  it 
questionable  that  Mr.  Eugene  Vannier  bought 
40  acres  of  land  on  July  15,  1968,  sold 
portions  of  it  to  Ontario  Housing  at  a  50 
per  cent  profit  two  weeks  later,  and  that 
the  134  HOME  houses  have  yet  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Any  further 
questions? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  will  table  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  items  referred  to 
concerning  the  searches  of  title  to  the  prop- 
erty and  various  Corporation  Information 
Act  returns. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  follow  with  a  sup- 
plementary on  that  to  the  Attorney  General, 
if  I  may,  while  he  is  engrossed  in  reading 
the  story. 

If  he  is  satisfied  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
reads,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  that 
there  may  have  been  impropriety,  will  he. 
as  the  Attorney  General,  request,  first,  an 
inquiry  into  this  particular  series  of  land 
transactions?  Secondly,  would  he  require 
from  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  a  statement 
of  explanation  in  the  House  to  be  delivered 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  no  later  than  Mon- 
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day  of  next  week;  and  third,  an  explanation 
of  why  it  is  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
operates  in  this  questionable  and,  many 
would  say,  reprehensible  fashion  throughout 
the  province  of  which  the  Sudbury  areas 
incident  is  simply  the  latest?  In  other  words, 
can  he,  as  the  Attorney  General,  take  the 
initiative  finally  to  confront  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  on  its  land  dealings  over  the  last 
several  years  by  using  this  as  the  focus  of  a 
public  investigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
read  the  article;  I  will  ask  for  a  report  on  it 
and  then  I  will  consider,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, whether  that  is  the  vehicle  which 
should  be  used  or  if  it  is  necessary.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  get  back  on  it  on  Monday  next 
but  I  will  report  back  later  on  next  week 
when  I  have  the  information.  I  will  not  be  in 
the  city  over  the  weekend  but  I  will  take  a 
look  at  it  and  get  back.  I  have  no  idea;  I 
haven't  seen  it— it  is  in  today's  Star.  The 
member  for  Kitchener  must  have  his  sub- 
scription paid  well  in  advance. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  got  it  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  event  the  ad- 
vice to  the  Minister  of  Housing  is  to  make 
the  kind  of  report  referred  to  by  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  would  the 
minister  ask  the  Minister  of  Housing  also  if 
he  would  address  himself  to  the  large-scale 
acquisitions  by  OHC  in  the  Carlsbad  Springs 
area  of  Gloucester  township  and  ask  him  to 
report  whether  or  not  those  are  according  to 
proper  procedures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
certainly  discuss  this  entire  matter  with  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  I  must  say  it  is  my  obli- 
gation—if there  has  been  any  offence  com- 
mitted under  any  statute— to  see  it  is  prose- 
cuted. Insofar  as  particular  areas  are  con- 
cerned, I  will  tell  him  of  the  member's  in- 
terest in  this  matter  with  reference  to  the 
Carlsbad  Springs  in  the  Ottawa  area  and  he 
will  have  to  respond  to  the  inquiry  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  If 
playing  footsies  with  local  Tories  is  becom- 
ing an  offence,  that  will  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  offensive  but  it  may  not 

be  an  offence  in  this  regard. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any   further  questions?  The 

member  for  Kitchener? 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board.  Since  appar- 
ently everyone  in  the  province,  except  those 
of  us  in  the  Legislature,  knows  about  the 
legislation  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Wells)  is  going  to  be  bringing  in  with 
respect  to  teacher-board  negotiations,  can  the 
chairman  advise  us  if  tlie  minister  does  in- 
tend to  be  present  today  either  to  make  a 
statement  on  this  matter  or  to  introduce  the 
legislation?   Migh  he  know  that? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  The  minister  will 
be  here  very  shortly  and  will  accept  the 
questions  the  members  have. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  I  can  save  the 
question  for  him  until  that  point, 

Mr.  Lewis:  Will  we  revert  to  statements 
at  that  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  If  the  members  are 
generous  enough  to  agree. 

Mr.  Lewis;  We  intend  to  be. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  am  sure  we  would  be 
generous  enough,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  a  calculated  leak  by 
leaving  a  copy  hanging  around. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Not  even 
planned. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further   questions? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  he  couldn't  even 
organize  a  one-car  funeral,  as  my  friend  from 
Waterloo  North  says. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Actually  it  sounds  not  bad 
legislation. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Board.  Can  the  minister  advise  us  if  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart) 
will  be  present  to  make  any  statement  this 
morning  with  respect  to  the  developing  prob- 
lems concerning  the  provision  of  meat  unfit 
for  human  consumption  now  presently  under 
investigation  in  Quebec? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
will  not  be  here.  He  is  attending  a  confer- 
ence at  the  Kemptville  agricultural  school? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  with  his  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Sorry,  I  didn't  hear. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  A  confer- 
ence at  Kemptville. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  He 
has  a  meat  conference. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  in  the  policy  field  of  the  resources 
secretariat?  I  am  always  hesitant  about  ask- 
ing the  provincial  secretary  a  question  on  a 
Friday  morning,  for  fear  it  will  take  tlie 
entire  morning.  Maybe  I  will  hazard  it  on 
this  occasion. 

Can  we  ask  the  resources  secretary,  in 
his  co-ordinating  or  supervisory  role,  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Legislature  early  in  the  week  an 
explanation  of  why  it  is  that  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  this  province 
has  not  been  able  to  indicate  to  us,  with 
documentation  and  chapter  and  verse,  the 
apparent  export  to  Quebec  of  tainted  meat 
and  the  reimportation  from  Quebec  to  On- 
tario of  that  meat?  Could  he  go  further  and 
have  the  minister  explain  to  the  House  how 
it  is  that  many  of  the  transactions  have 
apparently  occurred  within  Ontario— that 
emerging  apparently  in  the  further  inquiry 
next  week— without  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  ever  indicating  to  the  public 
what  was  happening  or  apparently  knowing 
of  it?  I  don't  understand  how  these  things 
happen  without  the  ministry  being  aware 
of  them. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  first  place  the  member  laced  this  whole 
question  with  the  words  apparent  and  ap- 
parently— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  come  out  in  the  hearings. 
I  presume  it  is  real. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  says 
apparent  and  apparently.  That  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  everything  which  has  been 
said  is  true  or  necessarily  has  been  proved— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  at  least  prima  facie 
evidence;  don't  slough  it  oflF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  can  assure  the 
member  that  I  spoke  to  the  minister  this 
morning  in  an  effort  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  anything  new  on  this  matter.  He 
assures  me  that  the  whole  matter  is  being  in- 
vestigated. They  have  had  observers  at  the 
hearings  in  Quebec  and  every  rumour  and 


every  charge  and  every  suggestion  is  being 
thoroughly   investigated   by   his   ministry. 

I  am  sure  the  member  will  also  appreciate 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  minister 
in  every  government  to  not  unnecessarily 
alarm  the  population  until  he  has  discovered 
that  there  is  something  to  be  alarmed  about. 
There  has  been  an  alarm  to  the  extent  he  is 
investigating  this  matter.  The  minister  will 
be  here,  I  think,  on  Monday.  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  in 
detail  because  government,  of  course,  is  con- 
cerned about  these  matters  and  his  ministry 
is  particularly.  He  is  investigating  them  in 
great  depth,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  less 
than  a  week  since  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  categorically  reassured  us  that  no 
such  meat  had  been  sold  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  How  come  he 
didn't  know? 

Mr.  Shulman:  —does  the  policy  minister 
wish  to  back  up  his  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  say  I  don't 
see  anything  inconsistent  in  that  statement 
at  all.  I  could  be  categorically  assured  as 
of  Monday  and  then  on  Wednesday  I  might 
find  out  something  else  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  my  officials.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  Tory  politics. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  means  they 
have  been  sleeping  at  the  switch  and  he 
admits  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  necessarily 
a  question  of  sleeping  at  the  switch.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  recall  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  pointing 
out  to  this  House  that  there  have  been  three 
convictions,  I  think,  on  a  matter  related  at 
least  indirectly  to  this;  he's  not  asleep  at 
the  switch  at  all. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Uninspected  meat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Missed  another  30. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  people  of  this 
province  can  be  assured  they  have  a  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  a  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  who  are  very  much 
concerned  and  will  protect  their  interests. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Anything  further? 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  supplementary  question: 
While  we  realize  that  perhaps  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  meat  used  within 
Ontario  is  involved  in  this  regrettable  event, 
would  the  minister  feel  that  some  statement 
should  be  made,  especially  following  the 
comments  reported  by  Rejean  Paul,  a  lawyer 
at  the  inquiry,  that  we  have  been  eating 
this  stuff  for  years? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  can  tell  him  where  it  is 
served. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Would  the  minister  not 
agree  that  some  investigation  over  these  past 
several  years  might  well  be  important,  to 
advise  and  ensure  that  the  people  of  the 
province  are  quite  satisfied  that  even  though 
a  small  percentage  is  involved  the  matter 
is  being  attended  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  I  am  just  re- 
peating myself  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  the  question  was  not  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  earlier  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  I  advised  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago,  whatever  is  com- 
ing out  of  that  inquiry  is  being  listened  to. 
The  observers  are  at  the  inquiry  and  they 
are  paying  attention  to  everything  which  has 
been  said  and  charged;  whatever  anyone  has 
to  say  in  respect  of  that  investigation  or  any- 
thing which  comes  out  of  it,  relating  to  a 
possibility  that  there  is  tainted  meat  in  this 
province,  will  certainly  be  and  is  certainly 
being  investigated.  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
add  to  that. 

The  minister  will  be  here  on  Monday— at 
least  I  presume  he  will  be  here  on  Monday; 
I  don't  know  what  his  schedule  is  for  Mon- 
day. He  is  taking  this  matter  very  seriously, 
of  course.  Again,  I  repeat:  Every  matter  and 
everything  that  can  be  done  will  be  done.  It 
is  all  being  investigated  with  a  view  to 
making  sure  that  the  public  in  this  province 
will  be  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  minor  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Who  are  the  observers  that  we 
have  in  the  Montreal  hearings?  Are  they 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
or  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  minister's  own  policy  ministry?  Just  who 
are  they?  Would  the  minister  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  one  thing  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member— I  can't  answer  the 
question,  except  to  say  they  are  not  from  the 


secretariat.  The  secretariat  has  a  very  small 
staff.   We   are  not  an   operating  ministry- 
Mr.    Lewis:    It   would    give    the   minister's 
people  something  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  we  have  plenty 
to  do  and  we  are  doing  it,  we  think,  in  a 
commendable  fashion.  We  have  good  staff— a 
small  but  good  staff— and  they  are  doing  their 
job. 

I  can't  answer  the  question  as  to  who  is 
doing  the  actual  investigation.  I  have  been 
assured  this  morning  that  there  have  been 
observers   at  these   investigations. 

Some  hon.  members:   Supplementary- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Order,    please.    I    think    we 
have  to  get  on  to  other  questions.  The  mem- 
ber   for    York    South    shall    have    the    final 
supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary:  With 
regard  to  this  new  piece  of  information- 
new  this  morning— that  Ontario  does  have 
observers  at  this  inquiry  in  Quebec,  can  the 
minister  inform  us  as  to  whether  or  not 
either  the  government  or  those  who  are 
responsible  for  getting  the  information  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry  are  taking  our 
observers  into  their  confidence?  Or  are  we 
sitting  there  just  as  passive  observers  and 
finding  out  like  the  public,  through  tlie 
newspapers,  what  may  have  been  happening 
in  Ontario  for  quite  some  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  All  I  can 
tell  the  hon.  member  is  that  I  was  assured 
this  morning  that  there  have  been  observers 
and  still  are  observers  at  these  meetings. 
Now,  as  to  their  particular  role  in  respect  to 
co-operation  with  the  Quebec  authorities,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  some  time  earlier  this  week  ad- 
vised us  that  they  were  getting  the  utmost 
co-operation  from  Quebec  authorities.  Now, 
that's  my  recollection;  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  two  unrelated  questions 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board. 
The  first  is,  can  he  explain  to  the  House,  or 
can  he  find  out  for  the  House,  why  it  was 
when  he  tabled  the  answers,  I  believe,  to  a 
Liberal  request  for  a  documentation  of  OHC 
land    transactions,    these    very    major    trans- 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  with  his  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:    Sorry,  I  didn't  hear. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  A  confer- 
ence at  Kemptville. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  He 
has  a  meat  conference. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  in  the  poHcy  field  of  the  resources 
secretariat?  I  am  always  hesitant  about  ask- 
ing the  provincial  secretary  a  question  on  a 
Friday  morning,  for  fear  it  will  take  the 
entire  morning.  Maybe  I  will  hazard  it  on 
this  occasion. 

Can  we  ask  the  resources  secretary,  in 
his  co-ordinating  or  supervisory  role,  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Legislature  early  in  the  week  an 
explanation  of  why  it  is  that  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  tliis  province 
has  not  been  able  to  indicate  to  us,  with 
documentation  and  chapter  and  verse,  the 
apparent  export  to  Quebec  of  tainted  meat 
and  the  reimportation  from  Quebec  to  On- 
tario of  that  meat?  Could  he  go  further  and 
have  the  minister  explain  to  the  House  how 
it  is  that  many  of  the  transactions  have 
apparently  occurred  within  Ontario— that 
emerging  apparently  in  the  further  inquiry 
next  week— without  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  ever  indicating  to  the  public 
what  was  happening  or  apparently  k-nowing 
of  it?  I  don't  understand  how  these  things 
happen  without  the  ministry  being  aware 
of  them. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  first  place  the  member  laced  this  whole 
question  with  the  words  apparent  and  ap- 
parently— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  come  out  in  the  hearings. 
I  presume  it  is  real. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  says 
apparent  and  apparently.  That  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  everything  which  has  been 
said  is  true  or  necessarily  has  been  proved— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  at  least  prima  facie 
evidence;  don't  slough  it  oflF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  can  assure  the 
member  that  I  spoke  to  the  minister  this 
morning  in  an  efi^ort  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  anything  new  on  this  matter.  He 
assures  me  that  the  whole  matter  is  being  in- 
vestigated. They  have  had  observers  at  the 
hearings  in  Quebec  and  every  rumour  and 


every  charge  and  every  suggestion  is  being 
thoroughly   investigated   by   his   ministry. 

I  am  sure  the  member  will  also  appreciate 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  minister 
in  every  government  to  not  unnecessarily 
alarm  the  population  until  he  has  discovered 
that  there  is  something  to  be  alarmed  about. 
There  has  been  an  alarm  to  the  extent  he  is 
investigating  this  matter.  The  minister  will 
bo  here,  I  think,  on  Monday.  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  in 
detail  because  government,  of  course,  is  con- 
cerned about  these  matters  and  his  ministry 
is  particularly.  He  is  investigating  them  in 
great  depth,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  less 
than  a  week  since  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  categorically  reassured  us  that  no 
such  meat  had  been  sold  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  How  come  he 
didn't  know? 

Mr.  Shulman:  —does  the  policy  minister 
wish  to  back  up  his  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  say  I  don't 
see  anything  inconsistent  in  that  statement 
at  all.  I  could  be  categorically  assured  as 
of  Monday  and  then  on  Wednesday  I  might 
find  out  something  else  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  my  officials.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  Tory  politics. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  means  they 
have  been  sleeping  at  the  switch  and  he 
admits  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  necessarily 
a  question  of  sleeping  at  the  switch.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  recall  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  pointing 
out  to  this  House  that  there  have  been  three 
convictions,  I  think,  on  a  matter  related  at 
least  indirectly  to  this;  he's  not  asleep  at 
the  switch  at  all. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Uninspected  meat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Missed  another  30. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  people  of  this 
province  can  be  assured  they  have  a  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  a  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  who  are  very  much 
concerned  and  will  protect  their  interests. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Anything  further? 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  supplementary  question: 
While  we  realize  that  perhaps  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  meat  used  within 
Ontario  is  involved  in  this  regrettable  event, 
would  the  minister  feel  that  some  statement 
should  be  made,  especially  following  the 
comments  reported  by  Rejean  Paul,  a  lawyer 
at  the  inquiry,  that  we  have  been  eating 
this  stuff  for  years? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  can  tell  him  where  it  is 
served. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Would  the  minister  not 
agree  that  some  investigation  over  these  past 
several  years  might  well  be  important,  to 
advise  and  ensure  that  the  people  of  the 
province  are  quite  satisfied  that  even  though 
a  small  percentage  is  involved  the  matter 
is  being  attended  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  I  am  just  re- 
peating myself  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  the  question  was  not  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  earlier  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  I  advised  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago,  whatever  is  com- 
ing out  of  that  inquiry  is  being  listened  to. 
The  observers  are  at  the  inquiry  and  they 
are  paying  attention  to  everything  which  has 
been  said  and  charged;  whatever  anyone  has 
to  say  in  respect  of  that  investigation  or  any- 
thing which  comes  out  of  it,  relating  to  a 
possibility  that  there  is  tainted  meat  in  this 
province,  will  certainly  be  and  is  certainly 
being  investigated.  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
add  to  that. 

The  minister  will  be  here  on  Monday— at 
least  I  presume  he  will  be  here  on  Monday; 
I  don't  know  what  his  schedule  is  for  Mon- 
day. He  is  taking  this  matter  very  seriously, 
of  course.  Again,  I  repeat:  Every  matter  and 
everything  that  can  be  done  will  be  done.  It 
is  all  being  investigated  with  a  view  to 
making  sure  that  the  public  in  this  province 
will  be  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  minor  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Who  are  the  observers  that  we 
have  in  the  Montreal  hearings?  Are  they 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
or  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  minister's  own  policy  ministry?  Just  who 
are  they?  Would  the  minister  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  one  thing  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member— I  can't  answer  the 
question,  except  to  say  they  are  not  from  the 


secretariat.   The  secretariat  has  a  very  small 
staff.   We   are  not  an   operating  ministry- 
Mr.    Lewis:    It   would    give   the   minister's 
people  sometliing  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  we  have  plenty 
to  do  and  we  are  doing  it,  we  think,  in  a 
commendable  fashion.  We  have  good  staff— a 
small  but  good  staff— and  they  are  doing  their 
job. 

I  can't  answer  the  question  as  to  who  is 
doing  the  actual  investigation.  I  have  been 
assured  this  morning  that  there  have  been 
observers   at  these   investigations. 

Some  hon.  members:  Supplementary- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Order,    please.    I    think    we 
have  to  get  on  to  other  questions.  The  mem- 
ber   for    York    South    shall    have    the    final 
supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary:  With 
regard  to  this  new  piece  of  information- 
new  this  morning— that  Ontario  does  have 
observers  at  this  inquiry  in  Quebec,  can  the 
minister  inform  us  as  to  whether  or  not 
either  the  government  or  those  who  are 
responsible  for  getting  the  information  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry  are  taking  our 
observers  into  their  confidence?  Or  are  we 
sitting  there  just  as  passive  observers  and 
finding  out  like  the  public,  through  tlie 
newspapers,  what  may  have  been  happening 
in  Ontario  for  quite  some  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  All  I  can 
tell  the  hon.  member  is  that  I  was  assured 
this  morning  that  there  have  been  observers 
and  still  are  observers  at  these  meetings. 
Now,  as  to  their  particular  role  in  respect  to 
co-operation  with  the  Quebec  authorities,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  some  time  earlier  this  week  ad- 
vised us  that  they  were  getting  the  utmost 
co-operation  from  Quebec  authorities.  Now, 
that's  my  recollection;  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  two  unrelated  questions 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board. 
The  first  is,  can  he  explain  to  the  House,  or 
can  he  find  out  for  the  House,  why  it  was 
when  he  tabled  the  answers,  I  believe,  to  a 
Liberal  request  for  a  documentation  of  OHC 
land    transactions,    these    very    major    trans- 
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actions  in  the  Sudbury  basin,  which  were 
alluded  to  early  this  morning,  were  absent 
from  that  list?  And  how  is  it  that  the  House 
cannot  rely  upon  the  quality  or  integrity 
of  the  responses  which  are  elicited  from  the 
cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  not  responsible  for  the  compilation 
of  the  answer,  I  will  certaiiJy  take  the  ques- 
tion as  notice  and  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you. 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  minister,  based  on  the  obviously  authori- 
tative reports  on  the  teacher  legislation. 
Leaving  aside  the  right  to  strike  altogether 
as  an  argumentative  fact,  can  he  explain 
something  to  me.  Since  the  teacher  legislation 
has  apparently  embraced  (1)  skilled  con- 
ciliators, arbitrators  and  factfinders  to  inter- 
vene in  advance  of  a  breakdown  of  a  dis- 
pute: (2)  good-faith  bargaining  enforceable 
by  law;  and  (3)  a  concept,  through  the  edu- 
cation relations  committee,  of  pay  analysis 
to  provide  both  sides  with  a  measure  of 
what  is  legitimate  and  to  recommend  a 
settlement,  if  not  binding,  on  the  parties; 
why  will  these  appropriate  and  judicious 
principles  of  collective  bargaining  be  avail- 
able to  the  teachers  of  the  province  but  are 
nowhere  available  to  the  civil  servants  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  antici- 
pated that  question— of  covuse  I  did.  This 
situation  is  not  yet  before  the  House  defini- 
tively and  the  hon.  member  is  alluding  to  a 
newspaper  article- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  they  quote  from  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  that's  fine,  that's 
okay.  We  shall  wait  until  it  appears  before 
lis.  In  regard  to  the  direct  question  that 
was  placed  to  me,  I  believe  that  the  matter 
is  one  that  is  somewhat  different  in  regard 
to  the  people  we  are  dealing  with  than  the 
whole  question  that  he  has  placed  before 
me  in  regard  to— I  assume  the  member  is 
talking  of  the  bargaining  that  comes  under 
my  jurisdiction  with  the  CSAO. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Now,  I  simply  say  to 
him  that  there  is  a  difference;  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  group  of  people  that  we 
are    d^ealing    with.    However,    I    would    ask 


the  'hon,  member  to  wait  until  the  legislation 
is  before  the  House  and  maybe  those  ques- 
tions will  arise  more  definitively. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  wait, 
but  would  the  minister  like  to  explain  to  the 
House  and  to  the  world  what  the  difference 
is  in  terms  of  free  collective  bargaining 
rights  between  groups  of  teachers  and  groups 
of  civil  servants?  I  fail  to  understand  the 
difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  regard  to  the  collec- 
tive bargaininig  aspect  of  this  function,  I 
think  there  is  some  validity  in  posing  the 
question  to  me;  and,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows,  I  have  been  a  propKment  of  en- 
deavouring to— 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  never  changes.  The 
minister's  advocacy  fails. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well  if  I  have  the 
opportimity,  it  will  succeed.  The  member  is 
dealinig  now  with  a  direct  question  in  regard 
to  what  he  thinks  is  going  to  come  before 
the  House,  and  I  would  just  ask  him  to 
possess  his  soul  in  patience. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Pardon  me  for  inter- 
rupting, Mr.  Speaker.  Just  to  give  the  hon. 
member  for  Kitchener  some  further  inform- 
ation, which  I  didn't  have  at  the  time  he 
asked  the  question,  I  am  advised  the  ob- 
servers at  the  meetings  in  Quebec  are 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agricvdture  and  Food. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  didn't  the  minister 
tell  us  that  last  week  or  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  He  didn't 
know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  may  just  have  learned  that  there* 
are  observers  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  incredible. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  probably  took  the  Rapido, 
and  he  missed  it. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any  further  questions? 


WEYERHAEUSER  MILL  NEAR  WAWA 

Mr.    Lewis:    Can    I    ask    the    Minister    of 
Natural  Resources,  is  the  Weyerhaeuser  paper 
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company  intending  to  acquire  land  to  build 
a  major  mill  in  an  unorganized  area  about 
20  miles  from  Wawa? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  we've  been  engaged 
in  some  in-depth  discussions  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser people  concerning  this  distinct  possi- 
bility. Nothing  firm  is  settled  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  I  might  point  out  to  the  House 
that  we've  given  authority  to  the  Weyerhaeu- 
ser people  to  do  an  inventory  study  of  the 
timber  resources  in  that  area  to  ascertain  il 
there  are  sufficient  volumes  of  wood  in  cer- 
tain species  to  support  a  major  development 
of  the  size  to  which  the  member  is  alluding. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  obvious  further  ques- 
tions then.  Has  Wawa,  as  a  municipality, 
been  informed  of  the  extraordinary  potential 
influx  of  workers  if  it  proceeds,  as  it  may 
well?  And,  secondly,  has  he  noticed  as  a 
minister  the  very  difficult  subdivision  and 
housing  problems  in  Wawa,  which  could  not 
possibly  cope  on  the  present  basis  with  a 
major  influx  of  workers?  Therefore,  what  will 
be  available  to  help  the  community?  What 
discussions  has  the  ministry  entered  into  with 
the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the 
municipality  at  this  time  is  premature,  be- 
cause no  decision  has  really  been  made.  I 
might  say  that,  along  with  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Rhodes), 
I  visited  the  fine  community  of  Wawa  just 
about  three  or  four  weeks  ago  and  looked  at 
the  situation.  I  can  assure  the  members  of 
this  House  that  when  and  if  a  decision  is 
made,  the  municipality  of  Wawa  or  any 
other  community  where  they  establish  or 
wish  to  establish  will  be  carefully  and  fuUy 
consulted. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  further  ques- 
tions. I  had  intended  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  about 
pillage  and  rape,  but  I  somehow  felt  that  it 
wasn't  appropriate  this  morning. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Not  on  a  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

STOL  SERVICE 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  Could  the  minister  advise 
this  House  as  to  whether  there  are  ongoing 
discussions  with  reference  to  the  STOL  air- 
craft at  the  Island  or  in  the  environs  of  the 


downtown  core  of  the  city?  If  there  is  a  com- 
mittee, could  we  know  about  that  committee 
and  who  sits  on  it? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star  just  re- 
cently. The  statement  was  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  Ministry  of  Transport, 
indicating  that  a  four-level  government  com- 
mittee was  being  established  to  do  a  study 
of  the  area;  it  comprises  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  provincial  government.  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  and  the  city  of  Toronto.  An 
initial  meeting,  I  understand,  was  held. 

I  haven't  heard  any  more  about  that,  other 
than  that  there  are  apparently  going  to  be 
two  phases  to  this  committee.  One  will  be 
at  the  staff  level  of  the  four  levels  of  govern- 
ment; the  other  one  will  be  at  the  political 
level.  These  have  not  apparently  been  final- 
ized. I  haven't  been  notified  as  to  when  the 
committee  will  be  established  or  who  the 
federal  representatives  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  are  having 
difficulty  hearing  the  answer, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  committee  is  being 
formed,  as  was  announced  in  the  paper,  by 
the  federal  goverimient. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Could  the  minister  advise  us  as  to  who 
from  his  ministry  is  to  sit  on  this  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  At  the  present  time,  I 
only  know  of  one  person  who  has  been  asked 
to  take  part  in  it,  and  that  is  the  gentleman 
who  served  on  the  other  committee,  Mr. 
Gerry  Johnston  from  my  ministry.  He  is  the 
only  one  that  I  know  of  so  far.  Whether 
there  will  be  an  expansion  of  that  committee 
or  not,  I  don't  know.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
is  in  its  very  early  stages.  It  is  generally  be- 
ing promoted  by  the  federal  government  to 
get  this  committee  going. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 


EXECUTIVE  PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  vdth  respect  to  this  state- 
ment "wage  demands  of  50  per  cent  and 
little-publicized  fat  executive  raises  at  this 
time  are  irresponsible,  almost  obscene." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  wage  demands  are 
well  publicized,  even  though  the  actual  re- 
sults may   not  be,   and   that  we  know  very 
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little  about  the  results  as  far  as  fat  executive 
raises  are  concerned,  I  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister would  lay  before  the  House  the  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  executive  and,  I  sup- 
pose, professional  salaries  including  the  MPs 
in  Ottawa,  so  that  we  might  know  what  the 
facts  are  behind  his  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
economic  pillage  and  rape  which  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  deprived  me 
of.  I  wanted  to  point  out  in  that  speech— and 
I  would  be  very  pleased  to  repeat  it  here 
today— that  I  don't  think  greed  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  working  man. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  very  nice  of  the  min- 
ister. The  old  patrician  speaks  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  are  certainly 
people  in  higher  positions  who  have  the 
power  to  increase  their  own  salaries- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Just  say  that  again.  Let  us  hear 
ft  again.  I  like  tlie  way  it  rolls  off  the  min- 
ister's tongue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  not  the  sole  preroga- 
tive of  the  working  people. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  not  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  working  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I'm  saying  that  and 
I've  been  saying  it  to  the  business  com- 
munity, Mr.  Speaker.  There's  nothing  hypo- 
critical about  this  at  all. 

We  have  been  saying  that  restraint  is 
required  at  all  levels  and  there  is  a  problem 
because  many  of  the  higher  income  wage 
increases  are  agreed  upon  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  board  room  where  they  don't  receive  the 
glare  of  publicity.  As  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned,  I  believe  in  last  Tuesday's  paper 
there  was  a  story  about  one  of  the  major 
corporations  in  the  United  States  whose 
senior  oflBcers  had  reduced  their  salaries  as 
a  gesture  in  the  fight  against  inflation  be- 
cause their  losses  were  significant.  Apparent- 
ly this  year,  their  losses  are  not  as  significant 
but  they  still  haven't  made  any  profits. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  What  choice  did  they  have; 
being  fired? 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  Chrysler  Corpn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  They've  restored 
their  wages  and,  in  addition  to  that,  have 
taken  an  increase. 

In  that  same  speech,  as  the  member  men- 
tioned, while  here  in  this  jurisdiction  we  are 
attempting,    at    least,    to    restrain    wage    in- 


creases, in  other  jurisdictions  they  have  been 
adjusting  salaries  in  a  different  direction.  We 
think  it  exhibits  a  lack  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  all  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  that 
process. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  would  comment  on 
the  situation  outlined  in  the  federal  Hansard 
of  May  14,  1975,  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  even  though  these  large  demands 
are  made  and  even  though  a  17.4  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  and  salaries  was  achieved 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1974— based  on  reports 
of  the  highly  organized  trade  unions— the 
actual  wage  increase  during  that  quarter  was 
only  5.4  per  cent  on  average;  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  a  rate  of  only  about  a 
10  per  cent  increase  has  been  achieved.  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  would  comment  again 
on  what  the  achievement  is  in  the  field  of 
executive  and  professional  salaries  and  what 
means  we  have  of  getting  the  information 
we  need  to  compare  these  two? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  minister  do  a 
survey  and  will  he  table  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  didn't  do  a  survey.  I  do  read  financial 
statements  from  time  to  time.  It  is  quite 
simple  to  compare  executive  remunerations 
for  1974  to  those  of  1973  and  vice  versa. 
It's  not  difficult  at  all.  I  simply  want  to 
say  that  the  whole  concept  of  catch-up  is  self- 
defeating  and  if  we  can't  get  off  that  type 
of  treadmill- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Self-defeating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Yes,  it's  self-defeat- 
ing because  it  feeds  inflation.  The  whole 
idea  of  indexing  is  inflationary  in  itself.  I've 
said  this  and  I'm  going  to  continue  to  say  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  introduced  that  idea 
in  this  country?  It  was  Bob  Stanfield. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Certainly  not  me. 
All  I'm  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  some- 
body has  to  start  standing  still  and  doing  the 
kinds  of  things  necessary  to  bring  back  some 
kind  of  balance  to  wage   increases. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The   member  for   Huron. 


GAME  AND  FISH  BOARD 

Mr.  J.  Riddel!  (Huron):  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  game  and  fish  hearing 
board  was  established  on  March  12,  1975. 
Can  the  minister  tell  me  why  it  has  taken 
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practically  a  year  and  a  half  to  establish 
this  board  when  he  was  given  the  power  to 
do  so  under  legislation  passed  in  November, 
1973?  Is  he  aware  of  the  hardships  that 
have  been  caused  to  fishemien  by  his  pro- 
crastination or  by  the  negligence  of  officials 
within  his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  appeal  board  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  we  have  searched  this  province 
for  the  right  type  of  individual  we  wanted 
on  that  particular  board.  They  have  now 
been  brought  together  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  will  be  meeting  very 
shortly  to  deal  with  a  number  of  cases.  I 
think  some  are  ones  that  the  hon.  member 
has  referred  to. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    member    for    Windsor 

West. 


STRIKE  AT  NCR 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
(luestion  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker.  What  is  the  minister  doing  about 
the  obvious  bad-faith  bargaining  on  the  part 
of  NCR  Canada  Ltd.  when  they  wouldn't 
even  meet  with  the  Graphic  Arts  Inter- 
national Union  in  the  ministry  when  they 
were  called  together  last  week  by  the  minister 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  progress? 

Further,  will  the  minister  ensure  that  no 
Ontario  government  contracts  or  orders  are 
placed  with  that  company  while  this  legal 
strike  is  in  progress? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to  my  hst  here  I  see 
that  they  met  on  March  27  and  again  on 
May  16;  I  think  it  was  the  May  16  meeting 
that  was  called  as  a  result  of  my  instigation. 
Reading  a  little  further,  I  see  that  both 
parties  were  firmly  entrenched  in  their  posi- 
tion and  no  progress  was  made,  but  we'll 
follow  up  this  matter  again  this  coming  week. 
That's  all  I'm  prepared  to  say  at  this  time. 
My  information  is  that  both  parties  were 
firmly  entrenched. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  in 
the  past  when  some  of  these  companies  deal- 
ing with  paper  products  have  been  on 
strike,  the  Ontario  government  has  continued, 
through  subcontracting,  to  place  orders  with 
these  companies?  Since  this  is  a  company 
with  which  the  government  often  deals  di- 
rectly,  would  the  minister  ensure  by  talking 


with  his  colleagues  that  orders  are  not  placed 
with   this   company   while  it   is   strikebound? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
prepared  to  give  that  assurance,  sir.  The 
member  can  ask  my  colleagues  directly  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment  has    the   answers   to    certain   questions. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STUDIES 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Envir- 
onment ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20,  I  was 
asked  a  question  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr),  as  well  as  a 
supplementary  question  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron,  as  to  whether  my  ministry  would 
request  a  delay  of  the  hearing  of  the  OMB 
on  a  proposed  cottage  development  on  Lake 
Nosbonsing  until  the  environmental  studies 
being  done  by  my  ministry  were  complete. 

I  am  advised  that  my  ministry  is  currently 
sampling  Lake  Nosbonsing  to  determine  its 
capacity  to  assimilate  adiditional  pihospihorus 
from  further  cottage  development.  We  expect 
to  have  this  information  available  for  pre- 
sentation at  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
hearing  scheduled  for  June  23  and  we  are 
doing  extensive  studies  on  the  systems  on 
the  island  at  the  present  time. 


DISPOSAL  OF  SOLID  WASTE 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  On  May  16,  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  asked  if  I  would  ad- 
vise the  House  of  the  applications  presently 
before  the  Environmental  Hearing  Board  for 
landfill  sites  to  serve  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto area. 

I  am  advised  that  the  enviroimiental  ap- 
proval branch  of  my  ministry  has  received 
the  following  applications: 

1.  A  site  located  in  the  town  of  Vaughan, 
owned  by  Crawford  Allied  Industries  Ltd.; 
the  request  is  for  the  use  of  95  acres  of  a 
245-acre  site  for  landfill. 

2.  The  second  application,  for  a  site  also 
located  in  the  town  of  Vaughan,  and  owned 
by  Superior  Sand  and  Gravel  Supplies  Ltd., 
is  for  approval  of  landfill  on  385  acres  of  a 
total  holding  of  683  acres. 

The  above  two  sites  are  referred  to  as  the 
Maple  Pits  and  are  presently  being  reviewed 
by  my  ministry  stafi^. 

I  would  also  mention  that  two  sites  in  the 
town  of  Pickering,  known  as  Brock  North 
and  Brock  South,  have  been  before  the  En- 
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vironmental  Hearing  Board,  and  the  techni- 
cal submissions  submitted  by  Metropolitan 
Toronto  are  now  being  reviewed  by  my  min- 
istry staff. 

Also,  the  board  has  had  hearings  on  the 
extension  of  the  Whitchurch-Stouffville  site 
for  additional  capacity  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Enviroiunent  regarding  the  minister's 
abdication  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
noise  pollution  enforcement. 

Now  that  the  municipalities  have  indi- 
cated that  his  model  noise  bylaw,  which  is 
really  the  only  thing  he  has  given  them,  is 
not  operable,  too  expensive  and  can't  be 
worked  by  municipalities,  is  the  minister  re- 
considering his  position  so  that  the  province 
may  in  fact  get  back  into  the  enforcement  of 
noise  pollution  legislation  across  the  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  W.  Nevraian:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  planning  to  brino;  it  back.  May  I  say 
that  the  model  noise  bylaw  went  out  to  the 
municipalities  across  this  province  some 
weeks  ago.  We  are  having  some  regional 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  province  to 
discuss  the  bill  with  the  municipalities. 

I  agree  that  the  model  noise  bylaw  that 
we  have  is  a  very  complicated  bylaw.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  bylaw  is  that  it  is  very 
sophisticated  for  the  larger  centres.  They  do 
not  have  to  use  all  of  the  bylaw.  They  can 
use  a  portion  of  it,  depending  on  the  needs 
of  the  municipalities  and  the  sort  of  controls 
they  want  to  have. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary:  Since  the  min- 
ister said  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  larger 
municipalities,  how  large  does  it  have  to 
get?  The  city  of  Toronto  says  it  is  useless,  as 
far  as  it  is  concerned.  How  large  a  munic- 
ipality is  the  minister  talking  about  when  the 
city  says  that  it  can't  afford  to  enforce  it 
under  its  present  condition  and  that  it  should 
be  a  provincial  responsibility? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  quite 
obvious  the  member  didn't  hear  What  I  said. 
What  I  said  wa^  that  if  they  want  to  adtapt 
the  bylaw  in  its  entirety,  they  are  entitled  to. 
If  they  want  to  adopt  part  of  the  bylaw, 
that's  fine,  if  they  want  to  do  that.   As  far 


as  the  city  of  Toronto  is  concerned,  we  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  meet  with  them  to  dis- 
cuss what  portions  of  the  bylaw  they  need. 
Some  of  our  smaller  municipalities  for  a  very 
minimal  expenditure  would  be  able  to  have 
a  noise  bylaw  which  would  suit  their  p. 
ticular  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
How  many  municipalities  have  actually  passrrl 
bylaws  such  as  the  minister  has  suggested? 

Mr.  Good:  None. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said, 
we  were  having  meetings  across  this  province 
to  meet  with  diem  to  discuss  their  concerns, 
to  discuss  the  bylaw  and  to  explain  it  to 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  ha\e  been 
passed  at  tihis  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


PRESERVATION  OF 
NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources,  regarding  the  building 
of  a  highrise  apartment  on  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment at  Owen  Sound,  work  on  which 
began  yesterday.  Could  the  minister  give 
us  some  information  about  tliis?  For  example, 
was  an  environmental  assessment  done?  Has 
there  been  an  OMB  hearing?  Could  he  give 
us  a  report  on  this,  because  it  seems  to  coinc 
as  a  surprise  to  many  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  take 
that  question  as  notice.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  issue  to  which  he  refers,  but  I  will  en- 
deavour to  get  the  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment had  a  further  answer  to  another  ques- 
tion, I  believe. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT  STUDIES 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  response  to  a  question  asked  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  on 
May  26  concerning  the  proposed  oil  tank 
farm  to  be  constnicted  by  Shell  Canada  Ltd. 
in  Burlington,  I  am  advisetl  that  an  environ- 
mental analysis  has  not  been  submitted  to 
my  ministry  for  this  project.  I  would  point 
out,   Mr.   Speaker,   that   this   project,   should 
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it  proceed,  will  he  subjected  to  review  under 
the  existing  approvals  process  of  my  ministry. 
I  would  hope  tihat  Shell  Oauada  Ltd.  will 
act  in  co-operation  in  a  maimer  similar  to 
other  major  corporations  which  bave  come 
forward  voluntarily  with  detailed  environr 
mental  analyses  for  this  type  of  a  project. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development.  Would  the  minister,  when  he  is 
preparing  his  answers  to  that  series  of  ques- 
tions about  the  Quebec  crime  commission 
hearings  in  Montreal  on  the  subject  of  meat, 
tell  this  House  whether  or  not  the  observer 
or  observers  from  the  government  of  Ontario 
can  both  speak  and  understand  French? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
recall  saying  that  I  would  be  reporting  back 
to  the  House.  Any  questions  of  a  direct 
nature  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  should  of 
course  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Will  he  take  the  question 
as  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  will  take  that  as 
notice.  I'm  sure  if  they  are  there,  they  imder- 
stand  French,  or  obviously  they  would  be 
useless  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 


WCB  PENSIONS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker:  How  soon  may  we 
expect  in  the  House  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  changing  the 
pensions?  There  have  been  various  announce- 
ments on  it,  but  no  Act  introduced.  Can 
we  expect  it  in  a  matter  of  days  or  will  it  be 
next  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
trying  to  think  of  a  flippant  answer  to  give 
and  I  shouldn't  be  thinking  that  way.  I  hope 
it  will  be  next  week,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  what  one  calls 
fighting  off  bad  habits. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  has  certain  answers. 


COMPENSATION  TO 
INDIAN  FISHERMEN 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  asked  if  I  would 
table  the  figures  on  the  dollar  value  of  loans 
made  to  Indian  bands  in  northwest  Ontario 
as  they  relate  to  the  Fisheries  Loans  Act.  I 
am  pleased  to  table  those  today.  (See  appen- 
dix, page  2400. ) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 


CRIME  CONFERENCE  IN  TORONTO 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  possibly  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Pot- 
ter). Due  to  a  statement  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations 
Congress  on  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Treatment  of  the  Offender  and  his  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization coming  here— I  think  his  statement 
m  the  press  said  the  government  of  Ontario 
will  be  obliged  to  reconsider  the  extent,  if 
any,  of  its  participation— is  he  considering 
withdrawing  some  of  his  financial  support 
since  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
has  about  $500,000  in  his  budget  and  this 
minister  also  has  some? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
aware  of  my  having  any  moneys  in  my  bud- 
get for  this  particular  conference  to  be  held 
in  September.  The  province  would  have  to 
consider  withdrawing  if  the  conference  was 
attended  by  any  terrorist  groups;  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  Premier  ( Mr.  Davis )  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  we  would 
have  to  consider  withdrawing  from  attending 
the  conference.  That  would  mean  the  prov- 
ince would  not  tender  or  host  three  lunch- 
eons which,  I  believe,  are  presently  on  the 
agenda  as  part  of  the  provincial  participa- 
tion. The  province  would  not  attend;  it 
would  have  its  deputy  delegates  attend  on 
behalf  of  the  province.  These  are  the  sort  of 
things  the  government  would  have  to  consider. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  Cor- 
rectional Services  ministry's  $500,000  separ- 
ate altogether  from  what  the  minister  is 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 
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BRADLEY-GEORGETOWN 
TRANSMISSION  CORRIDOR 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment relating  to  the  telegram  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  citizens'  groups  dealing  with 
the  proposed  Bradley-Georgetown  transmis- 
sion corridor.  Since  the  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Timbrell)  gave  the  citizens'  groups  a 
firm  commitment  on  March  25  that  a  state- 
ment on  the  corridor  route  would  be  provided 
within  two  weeks  and  it  is  now  virtually  10 
weeks  later— there  is  a  major  mass  meeting 
planned  for  June  1  for  further  action— how 
long  can  these  legitimate  citizens'  groups  be 
maintained  in  limbo  and  anxiety  while  the 
government  withdraws  from  one  commitment 
after  another  in  giving  them  a  final  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
recall  that  we  have  withdrawn  from  any  com- 
mitment we  have  made.  Quite  frankly,  I  must 
admit  to  the  member  that  there  are  so  many 
transmission  lines  now  spoken  about  I'm  be- 
ginning to  lose  track  of  which  is  which.  The 
Bradley-Georgetown  one  was  one  of  the 
early  ones. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Bradley-Georgetown  trans- 
mission corridor. 

Hon.  Mr,  Grossman:  I'm  not  aware  of  the 
fact  there  has  been  a  delay  in  replying  to 
them.  I'll  certainly  take  a  look  at  this.  I 
guess  they  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Energy— there  was  a  wire  to  me;  I've 
had  so  many  in  the  last  three  weeks— I'll  look 
at  this  and  reply  to  the  member  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ruston:   On  a  point  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  just  shows  you  how  easily  mis- 
information can  travel  without  being  stopped 
by  anybody.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  noticed 
that  there  was  a  typographical  error  in  the 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  about 
the  congress  of  corrections.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  1974  Olympics;  there  were 
1972  Olympics. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr,  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  went  through  all 
over  and   nobody   picked  it  up. 


CRIME  CONFERENCE  IN  TORONTO 

Mr.   Ruston:    May  I   redirect  my  question 
to  the  Attorney  General?  I  also  directed  it  to 


Correctional  Services  and  I  understand  ma>- 
be  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Ser\'ices  has 
part  of  the  answer  to  it  if  he  may  be  allowed 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Corrc 
tional  Services ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  foi 
the  conference  were  in  my  estimates.  Some 
of  these  funds  were  sharing  costs  with  the 
federal  government  and  others  were  there  foi 
entertainment  purposes.  I  would  expect  that, 
in  line  with  the  Premier's  statement,  we 
would  be  taking  a  serious  look  at  how  these 
funds  would  be  spent  or  whether  we  would 
be  spending  them. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr,  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
Minister  of  Education  has  a  statement  or  will 
be  prepared  to  receive  questions  because  of 
the  various  things,  of  which  everyone  else 
seems  to  know  except  the  Legislature,  con- 
cerning  teacher-board   negotiations. 

Hon,  T,  L.  Wells  ( Minister  of  Education ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the  House, 
if  we  could  revert  to  statements  by  tlie  min- 
istry I  would  be  happy  to  make  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  about  four  minutts 
left  in  the  question  period.  Could  it  wait 
until  then? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  will  be  four  minutes  to 
question  the  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Is  there  unanimous  consent? 
Agreed. 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  members  of  the  House 
that,  as  I  guess  is  well  known,  next  week 
I  will  be  introducing  a  bill  to  govern  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  teachers  and  school 
boards  in  this  province.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, of  course,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  me  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
prematurely  in  this  way  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  am  going  to  do  this  morning. 
However,  I  think  the  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's Globe  and  Mail  concerning  certain  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  legislation  compels  me 
to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Yesterday,  in  keeping  with  a  personal  com- 
mitment that  I  made  some  time  ago,  I  met 
in  private  meetings  with  representatives  ol 
the  Ontario  Teachers*  Federation,  the  On- 
tario School  Trustees'  Council,  the  Ontario 
Association     of     Educational     Administrative 
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Officials  and  several  other  groups.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  solicit 
constructive  suggestions  for  improvement 
before  every  detail  was  finalized. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  consultative 
process  is  a  good  practice  for  governments 
to  follow,  and  I  have  always  believed  in  fol- 
lowing it  in  the  different  ministries  that  I 
have  been  in.  Yesterday,  however,  before 
this  process  was  completed,  a  copy  of  the 
draft  bill  was  taken  from  one  of  the  meeting 
rooms  in  which  representatives  were  examin- 
ing it,  and  this  morning's  article  is  a  direct 
result.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
group  that  was  using  that  meeting  room, 
apologizing  for  the  incident  that  occurred. 

I  am  disappointed,  naturally,  that  the  proc- 
ess of  responsible  consultation  on  the  details 
of  the  legislation  has  been  in  the  news  before 
I've  had  a  chance  to  present  it  formally  to 
this  Legislature- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  So  are  we. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  -and  for  that  I  apologize 
to  the  Legislature.  I  apologize  on  my  behalf, 
but  I  draw  the  attention  of  hon.  members  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  my  fault  that  this  oc- 
curred. It  is  someone  else's. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  believe  in  a  conspiracy 
theory  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  is  no  conspiracy 
theory. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  any  event,  I  feel  I 
should  now  provide  members  of  the 
Legislature  with  further  details  and  back- 
ground on  the  bill,  which  we  intend  to  intro- 
duce early  next  week. 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  bill  which 
we  will  introduce  is  to  lay  down  fair  and 
workable  ground  rules  for  orderly  collective 
bargaining  between  teachers  and  school 
boards  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  suc- 
cessful negotiations  by  reasonable  people 
bargaining  in  good  faith.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  achieves  these  objectives.  In  a  clear, 
step-by-step  manner  it  oudines  procedures 
to  regulate  the  bargaining  process.  It  pro- 
vides innovative  measures  to  avoid  bargain- 
ing impasses,  it  offers  practical  alternatives 
to  confrontation  at  every  step,  and  it  recog- 
nizes clearly  the  realities  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  only  took  18  months  for  it. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  An  elephant  gestates 
faster  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells :  I  believe  that  once  this 
legislation  takes  effect  and  its  provisions  be- 
come operative  in  the  bargaining  process,  we 
in  Ontario  will  see  more  order  in  a  situation 
that  has  been  somewhat  chaotic  and  unset- 
tled in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Whose  fault  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
innovative  and  far-reaching  provisions  of  the 
bill  is  the  establisihment  of  a  new  non- 
partisan independent  body  to  be  called  the 
Education  Relations  Commission  to  monitor 
and  assist  all  local  negotiations  between 
teachers  and  school  boardls. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  that's  an  interesting  inno- 
vation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mainly  this  will  be  an 
advisory  body  consisting  of  five  impartial 
persons  backed  up  by  a  small  staff  of  ex- 
perts in  areas  like  negotiations,  finance  and 
educational  policy.  It  will  have  an  expert 
overview  of  the  processes  of  negotiations 
across  this  province,  with  a  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  bargaining  is  being  carried 
on  in  good  faith  and  to  provide  assistance 
when  asked  for  or  when  it  deems  necessary. 

The  commission  will  compile  statistical 
information  on  subjects  normally  discussed 
in  negotiations,  such  as  salaries  of  teachers 
and  other  professional  matters.  It  will  also 
select  and  train  persons  who  may  act  as 
mediators,  fact-finders,  arbitrators  or  selec- 
tors. 

The  Education  Relations  Commission  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  knowledgeable, 
responsible  and  harmonious  negotiations  in 
Ontario  education.  It  will  act  not  only  on 
behalf  of  teadhers  and  sdhool  trustees,  but 
even  more  importantly  on  behalf  of  students 
and  parents  who  are  not  directly  represented 
in  the  bargaining  process.  In  other  words,  the 
commission  is  very  much  a  body  that  will 
serve  the  public  interest  in  tangible  and 
effective  ways. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  an  important  step. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  bill  lays  down  clear 
guidelines  and  procedures  that  sihould  ensure 
the  orderly  conduct  of  negotiations.  The 
following  points,  I  think,  deserve  particular 
mention  at  this  time: 

1.  Negotiations  will  be  at  the  local  level 
between  teachers  and  trustees.  Either  party 
can  obtain  bargaining  advice  or  assistance 
from   outside   sources. 
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2.  In  Januflay,  either  party  can  serve  notice 
that  it  wisibes  to  begin  negotiations,  leaving 
seven  months  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement. 

3.  All  agreements  must  take  effect  on 
Sept.  1  and  expire  on  Aug.  31  and  may  be 
for  one  or  more  years. 

4.  The  scope  of  negotiations  will  cover 
any  term  or  condition  of  employment  put 
forward  by  either  party  except  for  a  certain 
limited  numbeir  of  items  such  as  pensions, 
which  are  governed  by  provincial  legislation. 

5.  Every  agreement  must  include  a  griev- 
ance procedure  to  resolve  disputes  that  may 
arise   during  the   life  of  an  agreement. 

6.  At  any  time  during  negotiations,  teach- 
ers and  trustees  may  ask  the  Education 
Relations  Commission  to  send  in  a  mediator 
or  a  fact-finder  or  to  refer  the  outstanding 
issues  to  volimtary  binding  arbitration  or  to 
final-offer  selection. 

The  creation  of  the  option  of  final-offer 
selection  is  one  of  the  innovative  highlights 
of  the  bill.  It  is  a  form  of  voluntary  binding 
arbitration  which  has  recendy  been  used 
successfully  in  Ontario  and  elsewihere,  and 
to  our  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  specifically  provided  for  in  legis- 
lation anywhere  in  Canadla. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Deacon)  called  for  it  montiis  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Equally  innovative  and 
important  is  the  creation  of  the  fact-finding 
process.  A  fact-finder  is  ani  impartial  person 
assigned  by  the  Education  Relations  CommLs- 
sion  when  negotiations  between  a  board  and 
its  teachers  are  at  or  near  an  impasse.  His 
job  is  to  investigate  both  sides  of  the  dispute 
and  to  write  a  reix)rt  that  will  exjxwe  any 
extreme  or  imrealistic  positions  on  the  part 
of  trustees  or  teachers.  The  report  is  to  be 
made  public  if  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  within  15  days  after  it  has  been 
submitted. 

Of  all  the  difficult  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical decisions  that  had  to  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  the  most  difiBcult  was 
of  course  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  if  a  stalemate  continued  to  exist  be- 
tween a  school  board  and  its  teachers  even 
after  all  the  detailed  procedures  governing 
negotiations  contained  in  the  bill  bad  been 
exhausted. 

In  recent  years  legislators  almost  every- 
where have  been  attempting  to  face  the 
question  of  strikes  by  teachers.  While  we 
foimd  it  interesting  to  compare  notes  with 
others  pondering  this  same  question— and  we 
did  do  this— in  the  final  analysis  we  came  to 
our  own  conclusions  on  what  is  in  the  best 


interest  for  all  the  people  in  our  province 
and,  in  particular,  for  our  educational  system. 
The  whole  question  of  teacher  strikes  is  a 
many-sided  and  complex  issue  not  really 
given  to  easy  answers  and  ghb  solutions.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  obvious  that  strikes  in 
many  segments  of  society,  and  particularly 
in  the  public  sector,  are  unpalatable  to  many 
people  and  peiihaps  are  becoming  more  so. 
They  are,  in  fact,  no  more  popular  with 
many  of  those  who  participate  in  them  than 
they  are  with  those  who  are  inconvenienced 
by  them. 

More  than  the  disruption,  inconvenience 
and  uncertainty  caused  by  teachers  strikes, 
we  as  a  government  had  to  face  the  reality 
of  a  growing  public  mood  that  appears,  at 
least  in  a  general  way,  to  be  anti-strike.  In  a 
day  when  inflation  and  unsettled  economic 
conditions  are  straining  traditional  labour- 
management  relationships  in  many  fields,  in- 
cluding education,  we  are  all  too  aware  of 
the  deepening  concern  over  what  appears  to 
be  a  pattern  of  more  and  more  strikes  caus- 
ing public  and  economic  disruption.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  at  the  same  time  had 
to  consider  a  remarkable  imanimity  on  the 
part  of  employer  and  employee  groups— in 
this  case,  the  school  trustee  and  teacher  or- 
ganizations—over   the    strike   issue. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  strike  rights  for  teachers 
exist  in  Ontario  is  obscure,  to  say  the  least. 
Official  provincial  organizations  of  school 
trustees  and  teachers  in  Ontario  have  been 
of  common  accord,  however,  that  such  a 
right  should  exist.  Both  the  Ontario  School 
Trustees'  Council  and  the  Ontario  Teachers 
Federation  have  endorsed  this  position  in 
o£Bcial   briefs  presented   to  this   government. 

We  have  faced  the  teacher-strike  question 
and  have  considered  all  the  alternatives.  In 
particular,  we  have  given  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  concept  of  defining  teaching  as  an 
essential  public  service  and  denying  the  right 
of  teachers  to  strike  on  this  basis.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  this  clearly 
would  have  been  the  politically  expedient 
course  of  action  in  the  short  run,  it  would 
not  have   been   the   responsible  route. 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  looked  ex- 
tensively, as  I  mentioned,  at  jurisdictions 
elsewhere  in  North  America  where  govern- 
ments have  attempted  to  control  collective 
bargaining  in  education  to  the  extent  of  ban- 
ning strikes.  We  have  found  that  it  is  not 
realistic  to  believe  that  strike-prohibiting  leg- 
islation solves  most  of  the  problems  or  leads 
to  acceptable  wage  settlements  and  harmony 
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[—or  even  to  believe  that  it  eliminates  strikes 
faltogether. 

We  found  much  evidence  that  restrictive 
legislation  of  this  sort  often  leads  to  more 
disruption  and  continuing  problems  than  it 
prevents. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Like  the  hospital  workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Rather  than  eliminating 
confrontation,  it  magnifies  and  expands  it. 

We,  in  Ontario,  have  worked  long  and 
hard  and  invested  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
human  effort  to  develop  a  high  quality  school 
system  which  is  considered  by  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  to  be  one  of  the  finest  any- 
where. We  do  not  believe  that  quality  in 
education  can  be  maintained  and  improved 
in  an  atmosphere  of  continuing  confronta- 
tion. Thus,  the  bill  we  will  be  introducing 
does  not  make  it  illegal  for  teachers  to 
strike.  It  does,  however,  make  the  route  to 
strike  action  considerably  more  difficult  than 
at  present.  At  every  step  in  the  bargaining 
process,  it  provides  realistic  alternatives  to  a 
strike.  Diversions  and  deterrents  stand  in  the 
way  of  hasty  or  irresponsible  strike  action. 
While  lockout  provisions  for  school  boards 
are  also  included,  the  same  deterrent  to 
their  use  will  apply. 

We  make  no  claim  that  teacher  strikes  will 
be  eliminated  by  this  bill  but  we  believe  its 
mandatory  and  optional  provisions  will  place 
a  greater  onus  upon  individual  teachers  and 
school  board  members  to  make  conscious 
and  responsible  personal  decisions  before  de- 
ciding to  take  drastic  action  leading  to  a 
strike. 

The  bill  strictly  regulates  events  leading 
to  a  strike  with  the  specific  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  avert  a  strike  right  up  to  the  last 
minute.  No  strike,  lockout  or  other  form  of 
sanction  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  an 
agreement.  No  strike  or  lockout  is  allowed 
until  after  a  fact-finder  has  examined  both 
sides  of  the  dispute  and  his  report  has  been 
made  public  so  that  everyone  can  be  in- 
formed about  the  issues.  Even  after  the  fact- 
finder's report  has  been  submitted,  there  is  a 
further  cooling  off  period  provided  of  3C 
days.  No  strike  is  allowed  until  after  teach- 
ers have  specifically  voted  on  this  action  by 
secret  ballot  supervised  by  the  Education 
Relations  Commission. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  unfair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  should  be  noted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  light  of  these  reasonable 
procedures  we,  of  course,  will  not  condone 
illegal  strikes.  In  fact,  the  bill  contains  pro- 
visions  for    stiff   fines   for    those   who   would 


take  illegal  action.  Furthermore,  if  a  strike 
does  occur,  it  will  be  the  clear  responsibility 
of  the  Education  Relations  Commission  to 
advise  the  government  if  it  beieves  that  the 
continuation  of  a  strike  or  a  lockout  will 
jeopardize  the  successful  completion  of  the 
school  year  by  the  students  affected  by  the 
strike. 

The  government  has  no  intention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  allowing  this  legislation  to  be 
used— and  we  believe  and  hope  that  it  will 
not  be— to  cause  a  major  disruption  in  the 
education  of  pupils.  It  is  our  public  respon- 
sibility, of  course,  to  retain  the  right  to  take 
specific  action,  including  legislative  action  if 
necessary,  should  serious  disruptions  of  edu- 
cational services  occur. 

We  have  that  responsibility  and,  of  course, 
we  would  not  shirk  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  final 
word  about  how  this  bill  specifically  affects 
school  boards  in  the  bargaining  process. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  "management  rights"  of  school 
boards  and  what  is  often  called  local  auton- 
omy in  education.  We  have  considered  these 
matters  also  very  carefully. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  legislated 
responsibility  and  authority  of  locally-elected 
trustees  to  manage  the  schools  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  Education  Act.  The  trus- 
tees are  given  the  clear  mandate  to  make 
many  decisions  regarding  their  local  schools 
and  the  right  of  final  decision  is  theirs  and 
theirs  alone.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
many  such  matters  cannot  be  discussed  with 
teachers,  even  at  the  bargaining  table.  With 
the  Education  Act  giving  trustees  the  au- 
thority to  effectively  manage  the  schools,  a 
management  rights  clause  in  the  bill  we  will 
be  introducing  would  be  redundant  and 
quite  possibly  confusing. 

However,  if  trustees  wish  to  clarify  or 
further  confirm  their  rights  on  specific  mat- 
ters, nothing  prevents  them  from  attempting 
to  negotiate  such  a  clause  in  an  agreement 
with  their  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sincerely  convinced  that 
the  bill  that  we  will  introduce  next  week  lays 
out  procedures  for  successful  negotiations 
by  reasonable  people  bargaining  in  good 
faith  with  a  minimum  of  confrontation  and 
disruption.  It  will  be  put  forward  not  in  an- 
ticipation of  serious  future  problems  but 
rather  on  the  premise  that  teachers  and 
school  board  members  will  act  in  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  maimer.  Indeed  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  be  said  that  the  legislation 
we  will  be  introducing  is  based  on  a  second 
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set  of  "three  Rs"  for  the  1970s— rights,  reason 
and  responsibility. 

In  assuring  certain  rights  to  teachers  and 
to  school  boards,  we  expect  that  the  bar- 
gaining process  will  be  carried  out  in  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  fashion  by  per- 
sons of  good  will  and  with  constant  reference 
to  the  heavy  responsibility  that  each  bears 
for  the  education  of  our  young  people.  If 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  as  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be,  then  the  legislation  we 
will  introduce  will  work  as  a  significant  and 
necessary  forward  step  in  a  return  to  more 
harmony  and  harmonious  relationships  be- 
tween teachers  and  school  boards  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  indicated  earlier,  we  have 
four  minutes  left  in  the  question  period. 
The  member  for  Kitchener. 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  While  the  bill  is  as  wel- 
come, after  its  lengthy  period  of  gestation 
and  difficult  birth,  as  a  newly  bom  elephant, 
I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  important  to  have 
this  brought  before  standing  committee.  I'm 
wondering  if  the  minister  will  agree  to  pro- 
ceed with  second  reading  of  this  bill  prompt- 
ly so  that  over  the  next  several  weeks,  in 
standing  committee,  all  of  the  clauses  and 
details  and  expectations  can  be  fully  pub- 
licized and  dealt  with  by  all  interested  parties 
in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  introduce  the  bill  for- 
mally in  the  Legislature  on  Tuesday,  then  to 
proceed  in  the  normal  course  to  second 
reading  and  to  standing  committee  for  a 
complete  discussion  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West.  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  preface  it  by  saying  that  it's 
an  astonishing  and  intelligent  reversal  of 
government  policy,  and  I  congratulate  the 
minister  on  bringing  a  number  of  his  more 
intractable  cabinet  colleagues  along. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  even  better  than  stand- 
ing still. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  wonders  the  teachers  hath 
wrought,  not  to  mention  an  imminent  elec- 
tion. 

I  want  to  ask  the  minister,  though,  whether 
the  very  intelligent  collective  bargaining  prin- 


ciples finally  contained  in  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  obvious  need  for  the  right  to  strike 
and  all  that  he  said  about  it,  and  although 
we  may  quibble  on  some  of  the  details,  as 
doubtless  we  will  in  debate,  has  there  been 
cabinet  discussion  of  taking  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  the  minister  now  has  embodied 
in  this  bill  and  applying  them  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  the  Crown  Employees  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Act  and  the  Hospital  Labour 
Disputes  Arbitration  Act,  so  that  we  can 
have  the  same  civilized,  harmonious,  moderate 
collective  bargaining  relationships  in  other 
sectors  of  Ontario  and  so  we  don't  need  to 
go  through  the  confrontation  that  exists  out- 
side the  educational  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Ministry  of  Education- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Isn't  the  minister  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  in  discharging  that 
responsibility,  I  have  spent  many  months 
working  on  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  question  about  how  it  might 
apply  to  other  areas  will  have  to  be  asked  of 
others  on  the  front  benches. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There's  such  a  gulf  now  be- 
tween the  minister  and  his  colleagues  that 
it  is  almost  unbridgeable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  that  is  a  very 
wrong  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  think  so.  We  don't  have 
good-faith  bargaining  in  Ontario.  We  have 
no  equivalent  to  the  Education  Relations 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No.  My  friend,  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  would  deny  that.  I  think 
we  do  have  good-faith  bargaining- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh?  The  minister  has  finally 
been  pushed  into  this  18  months  after  the 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Even  good-faith  bar- 
gaining in  this  bill  depends  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Some  of  the  minister's  col- 
leagues were  apoplectic  during  that  an- 
nouncement; they  were  traumatized.  How 
can  they  be  apoplectic  and  traumatized  at 
the  same  time? 
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Mr.    W.    Hodgson    (York   North):    Oh,    sit 
down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.     Speaker:     Order,    please.    The    hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  a 
statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
already  made  a  lengthy  statement  I  don't 
think  anything  further  need  be  said. 


FLOOD  PLAIN  MAPPING 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources:  Was  the  current  flood  plain 
mapping,  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
various  conservation  authorities  throughout 
the  prox'ince,  initiated  at  the  instance  of  the 
province  or  by  the  local  conservation  au- 
thorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
joint  undertaking.  As  the  member  knows, 
we've  had  some  problems  dealing  with  flood 
plain  lands  in  some  conservation  areas,  and 
it  was  thought  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  and  the  province  as  a  whole  that  we 
should  jointly  move  ahead  in  the  flood  plain 
mapping. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary:  So  it  is  the 
policy  of  his  ministry  to  promote  this  kind 
of  planning  input?  Is  there  any  statutory 
authority  under  the  Conservation  Authorities 
Act  to  do  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  believe  there  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  yes. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Where  it  is  done  and  there  is  a 
subsequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
property  and  the  conservation  authority  de- 
cides to  purchase  the  property,  is  it  his  min- 
istry's plan  to  share  in  the  cost  of  that  pur- 
chase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
something  that  is  being  worked  out  in  the 
policy  decisions  that  are  reached  as  we  move 
ahead  in  the  study. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

SECURITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  the  Securities  Act,  1975. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Business 
Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  simply  complementary  to  the  bill  to 
enact  the  Securities  Act,  1975. 


ANSWER  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  table  the 
answer  to  question  23  on  the  order  paper. 
( See  appendix,  page  2400. ) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce 15  students  from  the  Blind  River 
Secondary  School.  The  persons  in  charge  are 
Mr.  Aylard  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  would  like 
the  members  to  welcome  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  26th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(continued) 

On  vote  1202: 

Mr.    Chairman:    On   vote    1202,   item   1. 
Anything  on  these  items  1  to  4? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
What  is  this,  Mr,  Chairman,  1203? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1202.  Is  vote  1202 
carried? 

Vote   1203,   item   1,   official   guardian. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
actually  nothing  to  bring  up  other  than  to 
commend  the  officials  of  both  the  public 
trustee  and  the  official  guardian  for  taking 
care  of  any  problems  I've  ever  had.  I  found 
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the   co-operation  of  the  oiBcials  first  rate.   I 
really  appreciate  that. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  ( Attorney  General ) : 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  item  1  carry?  Carried. 
Item  2,  public  trustee. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon    ( Dovercourt ) :   Get  with  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  do  you  mean,  get  with 
it?  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  haven't  jumped  legal  aid? 
I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  committee  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Legal  aid? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  won't  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time.  It's  the  first  item  in  vote  1202.  It's 
the  only  matter  I  wish  to  speak  of  under 
1202  at  all  in  these  estimates  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  mem- 
bers that  the  member  for  Lakeshore  revert 
back  to  item  1  of  vote  1202? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  won't  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  trying  to  avoid  dealing  with  legal  aid, 
but  I  think  we  could  deal  with  it  under 
1205- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1204, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —pardon  me— on  the 
courts  administration. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  it  really  matter  very 
much?  I'm  going  to  tell  you  this,  in  advance, 
I  am  trying  to  finish  these  estimates  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  any  time  this  year  on  1205.  We  had 
a  thorough  discussion  last  year  about  this 
merger  business,  etc.,  and  last  evening  we 
spent  a  certain  amount  of  time  on  it.  You 
are  proceeding  on  the  matter.  I  don't  see 
much  point  in  hammering  away  at  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
can  go  ahead  on  item  1,  vote  1202. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  before  us  this  year  a 
searching,  fairly  voluminous  report  on  the 
whole   legal   aid   thing,   for  which   we  have 


waited  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Justice  Osli  i 
has  prepared  it.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
brief  and,  if  possible,  penetrating  discussion 
as  to  its  merits,  as  to  what  your  feelings 
about  it  are,  what  you  are  likely  to  imple- 
ment, what  you  are  not  likely  to  implement, 
and  the  general  picture. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  refer  to  page  23 
to  give  the  setting,  the  background  of  this 
matter:  "We  have  difiiculty  in  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Robins"— the  former 
treasurer  of  the  Law  Society— "would  have 
us  reach,  namely  that  administration  of  the 
plan  should  be  left  exclusively  with  the  Law 
Society."  The  first  monumental  move  in  the 
report  is  to  say  no,  it  should  have  a  more 
objective  and  independent  role,  with  wide 
participation  and  not  under  the  prime  aegis 
or  ambit  of  the  Law  Society  of  this  province. 
It  goes  on  in  this  head  as  follows: 

The  Legal  Aid  Plan  is  a  large  under- 
taking, both  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  its  administration  and 
in  terms  of  budget.  Our  consultants  have 
concluded  that  the  net  cost  of  the  plan 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1974,  was 
$13,325,000  including  the  direct  and  atl- 
ministrative  costs  of  the  legal  aid  assess- 
ment branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services,  but  excluding  an  al- 
lowance of  $608,000  [you  know,  getting 
up  close  to  another  million]  for  payments 
by  the  plan  to  the  province  with  respect 
to  court  fees,  fees  of  the  ofiicial  guardian, 
etc.  $3,970,000  represented  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  government  of  Canada  with 
respect  to  criminal  cases  and  hence  the 
net  operating  cost  of  the  plan  to  Ontario 
was  $9,265,000. 

In  the  li(jht  of  what  it  accomplishes  and 
in  the  lisht  of  the  provincial  budget  as  a 
whole,  this  is  not  a  large  sum  indeed,  if 
our  recormnendations  are  substantially  im- 
plemented, and  even  if  they  are  not,  the 
overall  cost  is  bound  to  grow  and  in  our 
view  should  grow  very  substantially.  What- 
ever the  precise  amount,  liowever,  thes' 
are  public  funds  and  they  are  not  insist 
nificant  in  size. 

Then   he  comes  down  to  the  cnmch  of  the 

matter  under  this  head,  saying: 

A  noimber  of  briefs  were  delivered  and 
submissions  made  to  us  representing  that 
the  position  of  the  Law  Society  under  the 
present  scheme  involves  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. The  public  good  miust  be  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  Legal  Aid  Plan,  whereas 
the  Law  Society  is  by  statute  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  legal  profession  and  must 
be    primarily    concerned   with    its   welfare. 
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The  term  "conflict  of  interest"  may  not  be 
one  appropriate  in  the  circumstances,  and 
we  state  emphatically  that  no  suggestion 
was  made  to  us  at  any  time  that  the  Law 
Society  or  its  legal  aid  committee  has  in 
fact  pennitted  such  a  conflict  to  develop. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive 
the  direction  of  the  Legal  Aid  Plan  as 
being  sufficiently  single-minded  if  it  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the 
Law  Society,  reporting  to  convocation,  the 
governing  body  of  that  society,  both  groups 
being  composed  overwhelmingly  of  lawyers. 

^nd  so  the  lawyers  were  serving  the  lawyers 
ip  to  a  point.  I  think  we  all  agree.  Probably 

\e  response  to  your  ministry,  your  feedback 

>n  this  particular  one,  is  altogether  favour- 

ible.  I  trust  it  is  so,  though  I  could  be  wrong. 

would   like   to   know,   if  you   feel   free   to 

lisclose    that    information,    as    to    what    the 

taction  is  vmder  this  particular  head. 

I  want  to  raise  one  other  point.  As  I  say, 
['m  not  going  into  tliis  matter  item  by  item 
making  an  analysis  of  the  various  points. 

just  want  to  discuss  two  or  three  matters 
jf  importance.  The  report  says: 

The  restructuring  of  the  plan  and  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  legal  service 
delivery  techniques  which  this  report 
envisages  is  intended  to  respond  to 
the  very  wide  range  of  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  across  the  com- 
munities of  this  province.  The  require- 
ments of  a  community  like  Kingston  are 
imJikely  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those 
that  exist  in  Kenora.  In  neither  community 
do  the  needs  and  circumstances  approxi- 
mate thiose  that  exist  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. Because  v.'e  see  as  an  iniherent 
weakness  of  the  existing  plan  its  inflexi- 
bility by  virtue  of  its  enabling  legislation 
andl  its  structure,  the  intention  of  these 
provisions  is  to  create  a  scheme  in  which 
an  independent,  publicly  supported  board 
of  directors  and  broadly  based  area  com- 
mittees will  have  the  requisite  flexibility 
to  deal  with  particular  delivery  systems  in 
a  creative  and  innovative  fashion.  Student 
legal  aid  societies,  an  important  support 
to  the  plan,  will  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
exist  in  every  community. 

Then  they  go  on  to  private-enterprise  legal 
aid  clinics,  of  which  we've  had  one  in  To- 
ronto in  the  Kensington  Market  area  which 
was  not  altogether  a  very  resounding  success, 
to  say  the  least.  There  are  other  schemes  by 
lawyers'  offices,  particularly  corporate  lawyers' 
offices,  the  large  dloA\'ntown  ones,  to  enter 
into    this    area    and    participate    by    branch 


office  situation,  which  are  not  and  have  not 
proved  to  be  very  successful. 

We  come  to  the  third  area  that  I'm  par- 
ticularly interested  in,  places  like  the  Park- 
dale  community  clinic,  the  one  run  by  John 
Bowlby  in  Hamilton  and  the  mooted  clinics 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  The  Bowlby  clinic 
in  Hamilton  was  a  yeoman  venture.  I  think 
they  really  tried  but,  as  the  figures  indicate 
either  in  volume  of  caseload  or  in  costs  per 
case  per  individual  of  administration,  they 
were  very  far  apart  indeed.  And  so,  in  a 
sense,  we  must  come  to  see,  if  we  are  ter- 
ribly concerned  about  public  funds  in  this 
regard  as  I'm  sure  we  all  are,  that  the  Park- 
dale  community  which  comes  out  at  $16 
and  some  odd  cents  per  case,  as  I  recall, 
provided  some  kind  of  yardstick  or  model 
of  what  the  community  legal  aid  concept 
should  be. 

Secondly,  the  move  by  Mr.  Justice  Oslei 
working  with  young  Scott  and  others,  Scott 
being  the  counsel  to  the  committee,  to  get 
salaried  lawyers  recognized  with  some  fin- 
ality, seems  to  me  a  major  breakthrough. 
There  have  been  dislocations  in  the  scheme. 
There  hasn't  been  that  measure  of  frequent 
participation  by  the  bar  at  large  in  the 
scheme.  There  are  many  people  who  are 
frustrated  by  the  slowness  of  payments  and 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  to  make  some  kind 
of  gesture  and  cutback  in  their  fees,  of 
which  incidentally  25  per  cent  is  being  pro- 
posed here  and  recommended  to  be  elim- 
inated, I  trust  you  agree  with  that  particular 
elimination  and  give  the  full  fee  schedule 
since  you  have  set  that  very  schedule.  The 
schedule  should  be  enough  to  induce  sup- 
port. 

With  the  inundation  of  new  young  law- 
yers, some  of  us  are  very  much  concerned 
of  what  their  future  prospects  and  what 
their  earning  powers  are  going  to  be  in  a 
highly  competitive  market,  particularly  as 
many  young  lawyers  coming  out  of  the  local 
law  schools  concentrate  themseves  in  To- 
ronto, rather  than  going  to  more  outlying 
parts  where  there  is  more  fertile  ground  to 
be  tilled,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  and  where 
they  might  enjoy  a  more  human  life  and 
might  go  fishing  some  afternoon  or  be  able 
at  least  to  talk  to  their  families  on  occasion, 
rather  than  having  the  money-hungry,  some- 
what grubbing  attitude  that  keeps  the  con- 
centration here  in  the  big  city;  that  type  of 
thing. 

If  they  are  going  to  stay  here  a  fair  num- 
ber of  them,  in  my  opinion,  are  going  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  the  operations  of  the 
legal  aid  scheme  in  order  not  to  make  money 
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but  to  subskUm  in  «  s«m»  tiidr  ixieoaM.  to 

Si\e  their  hiooiwt*  sonw  measure  of  stahiut\". 
The  UuutiUu>u  (xl  the  criiuinal  irrtUJcattws  to 
70  «  ye<u,  s\\hject  to  w\ie\v,  is  «  jiiKnl  UM>ve, 
nevevthelexs,  in  this  way.  At  least  you  ha\e 
been  «ble  to  set  a  deinite  figu(«-or  at  lo«st 
the  L«w  Society  hfts  set  it~on  the  uuuiber  oi 
Qttses  they  think  a  Uvi^r  can  handle  of  a 
crimiixal  nature  in  «  sinf^  year. 

Dmm  Is  •  rolek  •  growing  Kinction  for  tbe 
dtnio  concept,  few  the  w«Jk4n  c)tnio»  for  the 

thing  on  the  mxnuul  Hot>r.  if  \x>}t\ihle.  \T>eople 
walk  in  off  the  street  who  would  otherwise 
never  uvme  to  set*  a  lawyer;  the>'  are  in- 
timidated by  his  middle-dass  viilues,  intimi- 
date<l  h>  his  way  of  sjieaktnjL  inttmidatetl  by 
his  iurtness.  It  oaj»*t  be  helped;  lawyers  do 
like  tt»  )jet  thnn»,iiih  to  the  hejut  of  a  sxihj.vt. 
get  to  it  with  all  the  \^rsiflage  and  all  the 
eu\lux>iderN'  at  the  tnlgt^.  We  all  know  in 
)Mra<tising  law  that  we  have  to  go  th»x>ugh 
a  great  deal  t»f  tnlges  In^fore  we  lan  get  to 
what  we  think  is  the  u\eitt  of  the  matter* 
Lawyers  in  this  cvntext  iUm't  we*»r  titvs;  they 
often  wear  beanls— believe  it  tur  not.  ti>e>  tlo, 

Hon.  Mr.  ClemeiUj  What's  wvo»»g  with 
that? 

Mr.  l^awlw!  It's  lu^helieNaWe  that  they 
sho\»ld  st»"eleh  their  sense  ol  soeial  indtHx>run> 
to  thvxse  lengths;  but  thei'e  nou  are.  this  is 
what's  hapjM^ning  in  the  whole  world.  With 
that  in  ntind.  there  is  an  etxsier  apprt>ach:  a 
sense  that  the  lawyer  in  the  clinic  is  aNail- 
able,  is  a  guy  like  themselves,  not  putting 
on  an>'  aij^  and  inlereste<l.  sy mpat he t  cully, 
in  their  pi\>lvlen\s  as  they  aw^e  fwth.  It's 
m^like  the  n\achine-like  imjT*>rsonality  (vf  the 
big  law  otfiiv.  Ixisicalh.  whe«"e  evervthixxg  is 
dime  with  timeshty>ts  and  y\n»  ha\"e  to  tv»stif\' 
your  existeui^e  fwMU  week  to  week  if  yo\j 
want  to  jvuticii^te  in  the  pa»-ti>ers*  t>arnij>gs. 
It's  a  diftevent  atuiasphew.  It's  an  atmas- 
inhere  which  we  nujst  supiHiirt  and  engender. 

The  reiwrt  gives  a  sort  of  cautituiJi,  nt»l 
gn»dging.  move  in  thxt  di^tntitm  re<^gni«t»\g 
that  the  nee<l  as  it  prtvsentb'  stands  is  not 
l>eiug  met.  It  is  not  only  w>t  being  met  b\»t 
is  not  l>eing  n»et  in  the  right  way.  in  the 
right  din»ensions  and  gt^tting  to  the  pei^jvle 
we  »n(vst  wish  to.  As  I  say.  it  is  I'aiitioi^s 
lHH>anse  it  plates  all  kinds  of  restrictions 
\\\xn\  area  dire<*t<>rs  anil  u\x>i\  c<Mun\ittees  io 
give  their  sanctivm  to  the  initiation  of  such  a 
schen>e  in  the  N-ari<ms  geogrt»|>hic^l  areas  (\f 
the  pK>vini"e  as  though  the  he.sitatitu\  were 
fairly  e-\trenu\ 

I  trtist  that  en»ai>ating  frou\  >our  depart- 
ment will  be  a  spirit  of  weKxnne;  a  spirit  of 
saying.  '*Yes.  these  things  perft^rm  their  fnnc- 


tlon;  they  are  not  made  precisely  to  disjJiu 
the  private  lawx'er  in  his  oj^nukm.**  0«»  t! 
vx>ntnuy.  as  Osier  jMnints  out.  there  will  In- 
spirit oi  engendering  a  «,"omuun»iciitii^«  nv. 
a  awoj^emtion  with  the  lawNei-s  o»»tside  th 
lejial  aiil  olRi-e  with  irsixn-t  tv>  uvatteiN  ^^ ' 
nxrtv    1h*    litigateil;    with    i'es\viH"t    to   .., 
anct\s   in   crinunal   n\atters;    with    «tvsiH\t 
drawing  sinii^le  tKKH»n)ej\ts  or  UMuplex  dtxi 
n\ents.  wills  or  i>ther\vise:  there  will  be  t>' 
umtuality  gwnv  up. 

It   won't  gwiw  up  unless  it   is  stinudatr 
auvl  imless  it's  wateitnl.  Citherwisse  theiv  w    i 
l>e  division  and  the  \vlu>le  thi»»g  will  am»e 
under  fire.  The  lawye«"s  ix\  th^-   vlini^N  will 
hivi?    thenvselves   off   anvl    l-. 
little   cakd.    luJding   themNr  ^  \ 

htvstile  to  other  lawyers  who  are.  innh.*;  - 
they  feel.  m>t  as  devlicateil  as  they  are;  uvt 
as  with  it  as  they  are.  That  has  to  be  l>n»ken 
ilown  right  fn>m  the  woul  nn  and  so  h^iv  the 
.sen.se  of  infeetling. 

This  de\v»rtment  and  t!u-  I  .lu  So.u-tv  l>a\v 
a  role  he»"e  in  .seeking  lv>  oiu\>m,io.t>  thr  piu 
ate  practitioner  to  intuniiuv  iumselt  to  the 
stor-efixnvt  oHit.Y'.  to  gi>  on  in.  tell  them  who 
he  is.  tell  then*  what  he  is  p<^\>ai>Hl  to  d<v 
tell  the»\»  what  his  fees  are  likeh  ti»  be  ami 
how  nurch  he  is  willijxg  to  \v>rticijv»te.  give 
ar>d  take.  In  every  anxunuuity  we  practlw 
law.  we  all  a»n»e  to  know  ime  another;  we've 
all  «.tm\e  to  trust  tvjie  aruUher.  We'll  do  the 
most  astonishing  thij\gs.  if  wv  hapi)en  ti»  kmAv 
;uu>ther  la\v>er  who  hapi>ens  to  l>e  in  a  little 
ditticidty.  to  ease  the  p»vWeu\.  It's  that 
mutuality  of  s\»p\x^rt  that  exists  in  law>'«rs* 
v>i«nnnu>itit\s. 

We  always  have  the  fellow  we  know  ue 
iHU>'t  tn»st  o\er  the  Ivmvl  anvl  he  is  tvstra- 
i,i£e>\l"n»ayl>e  lhe>"e  ai-e  two  tur  three  oi  thero 
in  a  aannuuxity.  We  ixjst  woii't  ^Jay  ball  with 
him  and  even  thing  has  to  be  av.s.x»nliug  to 
lloyle  with  that  guy.  By  and  large,  the  toler- 
am-e  and  the  anuability  is  vpute  striki»»g;  that 
is.  until  yo\>  ilo  something  »vaH\-  wrong  and 
then  your  best  fneml  annes  to  see  \xn».  In 
any  ex-ent,  this  is  the  exi>erien«.t- 

There  are  literally  hnmhY<ls  \\<  U.  ^H>- 
re<.-omn>endatiotvs  in  the  revH>rt  havit^  to  do 
with  ad\ertisij»g.  I  have  nickeil  quite  '. 
uu»ubtr  of  theu\.  again  in  the  inteiv^ts  . 
getting  on  with  this  and  getting  to  i»tl»er 
ministeJN  with  their  Cv^timates.  I  will  iH»t 
prtvss  it  but  I  would  like  the  miui.ster  to 
resiHwd  in  the  .sense  ol  how  h<*  appr-e^iates 
and  assesses  this  reixu-t  oi  Mr.  Justice  (Xvlcv 

Hon.  Mr,  dementi  Mr.  Chainnar*.  tin* 
i-ejxvrt  at  the  i>re.sent  tin>e.  of  course.  Is 
l>ein«   revieweil   bv   the  mintetn-.    Manv   of 
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khpy  will  l>o  iu»ll«'y  »lo.'Ki..i..  i..  I 
this    jiovrmmrul.    i,o  ' 

A   n>i'poi«»tloii      I  1 1  Ml  us 

gOinU     tt>     \n\\y      I.'       ^muu.l 

Bftluril    III    tln'    ullln.K     n,  Ml     lulu 

thiuk, 


,•  uui.ir  hy 

nil.   ii.l.iliuil 

1   lui   uiulov 
wliU'li    tilt' 

illlil     tlt'ltM 

,  I       VV...II.I 


Mr.  l.owliM    ^. 


ii,  I, 


Ifoiv  Mr.  Clvint^nti  riu^  pIinnUaI  liitplivHA- 
ttun-H  iuf  Miiiit^nilniv  .1  III  .  tlittt  we  tikn- 
nut  Itfiioro  lirtrtiis.  \  I  ^,  iihIIihUwI,  thpy 
will  l>r  liitlirl  sill'  I  mil  il 

NVlirii  Mr,  jiiNii. .  I  »-.l>  1  1.  iMii  I.. .  .imt' 
IIVillliiMt'.    I    WUN    luiiiirtlliil.  I'     I  I.  I.. I    l'\ 

\\\V    I'llillllUttll    nl'    lIlO    lt'M«l     ml     .  I'liinMll,  ,      .1 

tln»  liiiw  Sorlt'ly.  Ill'  wiis  ini\luii!«  to  •«' 
VNli»»tli<M'  llii'v  rniilil  pnuTi'il  wUli  v'tnlttlii  iii'i' 
tt»rs  Iditliwllli.  I  witiiKI  llk«'  t»>  iniiil  til  lilt* 
ilousr  tlio  IflltM  I  \vn)t»<  III  Ml,  joliii  Uowlliv. 
QC.  (in  Apiil  SiiS  wlUrli.  I  lliluk.  will  iiiinw.m 
'  lot  ol  lilt'  niio,s||»iii,s  mlxml  liy  Iho  luoinliri 

l.tikoMlimr  IIiIn  luiuntnu,  I  tliiiik,  i«m  u 
...I  luluM  ill  tlit^  l*«w  Soi'Ipty,  lit*  wiiiilil  Im 
lnlt'iVNlr«il  to  know  wimt  our  rrNpouNt'  whn; 

DvAV  Mr,  howlliy; 

Thiink  yon  for  your  Ii'IUm  ol  Ainll  10 
niUiinllii^?  llif<  piiipoNi'tl  i>ro|t'i'ls  wlilt  li  liiivr 
luH'ii  lii'lil  III  tilinyiiiun  lUMiilliiu;  llin  nnrlpl 
ol'  tlio  IttNk  liii'tn  I'ttpiiii   on  louul  illil, 

M\  vIcWK  HIP  itN  lollovvs; 

1  I'll*'  IVIorhorontfli  projt^t'ti  TliU  proJM, 
liiiviiiiA  1^'^f^ii  lonnnt^niliul  hv  tlin  trtnk  fort***, 
slioiiM  lii<  pioi'tHMlt'tl  witli,  Mtihjm't,  of 
ttinrvr.  to  tiny  liiiiiiitliil  Ixmu'h  whii'li  niiiy 
al'lNt'   fl'lllll    iIh'   iiptliillini   of  llit»  i'iinI   ol    tllP 

propoNt^il  pni|t*i'l, 

2,  l>i'mtr«U'/,Htlon  of  York  conntyi  I 
mwr  tliiit  tlilM  pi'opoNiil  itlionlil  l)t«  lin- 
plt^nit'nlt>il,  I  wonlil  nnk  yon  In  lt*t  int^ 
liHM'  your  vlr^WN  mn  to  llit*  loriilloii  of  tlinnti 
olllctvN.    Iinvln«    rt^jimtl    to    llu>    tifiK    Inrcc 

Kn'oiiiiiit'iitliitloiiM     iiiitl     till'     • I   mI         i 

llif      ,Mtol'llr'^■     ( Ii'ht'iiirN     iiiKi    .IN      

iiilllt't',    I    mil   |ii.  1   II     I 

pllt'llllllllN     III      llll        .Lull 

piCNinl    .Iiil\     I    .  Ill 

III      III-'      in,   ln.,Hil |.  M 1   III-        in 

\  ll'W       nl       llic       1:1    I         I ,,   n.l   

tlltll       llClUhljOlllll'.."..".!      ll  iilll      lll'.l      1,  Inn.    .       I'l 

rNiiililiihidi 

1     !,:n-    rfprrtifMir-itliin    fin   thp   lr«iil   «lil 

' I'll.  .      1m,    11,1   1.  1  ,,.n   wliv  tliU  pro- 

p..   il  '.liuiilil  iiiii  I I    I  ,1111  liu^lliirid  to 

ill,       '  ii'VV     llltll      III.  i|   I illlll'ltlN     nIiOIiIiI 

III'    iiiiitir    liy    III.      I  I.  III.  II  ml    (  'mn t     III 

1  iiiiiirll   inid   I   V*  .'iil'l    i|i|> n  . .  ivIiiH 


I-.I'IINN     lllfi 
llilMI     ll|tllll 


llll 
till' 

||. 


from  till*  Uw  Soctoty  A  M  of  nomtAMi 

Uw  onr  <<onMUlt«rAUoii. 

4,  (Wpt^ul  «tf  non<(UM«iloittr«  provtiionit 
Yon  point  ont  tlmt  tliiit  hM  \mii  r«Qom> 

lutn.lril  l'\    ilu-  It'i-ul  ttM  wmmfttf^ei.  Rp- 

|M,.\,.l  l.\  ,,.in,.,  itlon  Hiul  it'i'onnntMulr^d 
|.\   ill,    III    l,M,  .     I  iim't'i'  timt  II  .iilionltl  l>o 

,-,..,   ,   ,    .1,    .1    Willi 

X  i;ht.<i,ii  iirtloiiM  mill  Uixinp  ttpplUtittons; 
Althonuli  tho»t»  Nnli|m'tN  l»«v»i  lir>t*n  ilt'wit 
with  l>y  yonr  Mnlu'oiiiiniUt'tN  <ind  li\  llio 
tMMk  Umv,  llir^v  Involvr*  itUliiM'  linulunionttil 
UmmM  ol  pi'li'  *  "1.1  luMiltl.  In  my  \'lt>w, 
l»ti  \\v\i\  In  ill'  1"  pi mllnui  lilt*  uov»irn- 
nu'nt'K  iltitt'iiiiin  III  n     I    ii     .Ml  mil   polloy 

IVWttltHllH    tin*     111       I     I'         I ninclltllltlonK 

Witll   I.     p.  I  I    I \.  1  II'' 

(I    I'nl.li.     I,  i. Ill, III'.    ,lrpMilni.  nl       I  i.r.    pm 

I'. 'Mil  slionlil,  In  my  vlt'W,  lit*  linM  In 
iil't'Miiii't*  pt'nillnu  (It'tninlnutton  of  litr* 
yovnrmnf^nt'N  pomltlon  it»uur«lln«  tin*  ovt»r' 
till  uilmlnJMtDttlon  ol  llit*  l,«'ual  Alil  I'lun, 
llowt*yt*r,  I  do  not  NtiuifrNt  tlutt  tliU  nIioiiIiI 
In  Miiy  wwy  Inltlliil  tlit<  dpvtilopinrint  of  an 
HiUortlmlnu  Hod  Infoinmtion  pmurtmnnn, 
tmil  t  HNNnrr*  yon  of  my  Niiiiport  of 
iidripiitli*  fnndinu  of  Mliy  dottdlpil  piopoNtil 
III  tlilN  iVMiU'd. 

7.    Miiil    dclitM;    I    tun    Incltnt^d    to    iiurrt* 
with  111'    11  '  i>iuiiir*iidiilloii)ii  of  tli«t  tuiik  fort<o 
it'ijUKliin    III.    wrilinij  oil  of  Imd  ilt^litN.  inid 
I  propotr  to  n«y|»<w  thiN  uiHttt^r  with  Mini 
iiUi'int'iil  Moiu'd, 

M,  l*Mnt*l  NyNtr^niM!  1  wonid  llkr*  yon  to 
dlrt^ct  yoiiv  tnu'ly  ttltpnllon  to  tlin  tiiNk 
fori'i'  pi.  p.'  lis  for  Mint^ndlnu  th«>  ptninl 
llNt  l<>  pun  nil'  inolo  Inloiiniitlon  to  tlit« 
nnlillc,  I  Niiyat^Nt  lliiit  yon  will  furo  ii  pioli- 
ItMii  In  pi'oyidinu  liiloiiiititlon  iiliont  Npricino 
JMWyiM'N  on  till'  iniiii'l  wlllitiiit  iippiniilntj  to 
Ntr'r'r  tho  iipplliiint)*.  untl  I  inn  ronriMnnd 
llitit  wn  iippi'oiiili  tliU  inolilt'in  fiom  ii 
linirlioiud  polnl  nl  view,  I  wonltl  i«ppir*('lttlti 

voiir  ilt'ltiili'l    iiiciiilulloiiM  UN  to  liow 

IIiIn  iiiiin  Ii  II  llll  Mil  III  Itt'^t  Noi\t'  till'  in- 
Ii'ii^kIn  ol  llir  imlilli'  wlitio  itt  tlio  Mttinn  llnio 
Niili'ijiiititllnU  the  prolcNMloii'il  i  tinmis  wliltli 
llll'  ii'liiU'd  to  thiN  iNNIir'. 

Tlit'it'  ttrt'  u  mnnlit^r  ol  nilu'i  niniii  i .  I 
wonltl  llki'  to  iIIni'iinn  with  yon  ii'<  mh'ii  i  ■ 
I  hiivf  liml  tin  oppoiliinlty  lo  rovit'w  llif 
tiiMk  loii'i'  rt'(<oiiiinr'nth(llonN  In  finthr^r  drt- 
IhII,  II  yion  wlNh  lo  iIIniiin^i  iIm  .  m  iiitipi 
I  would  NiiuKCNt  llmt  yon  <  ni  >  i  Imid 
NO  on|, 

'llmt  WMN  tim  Irillnr  I  wroln, 

I'urt  of  tht"  prohlttm  In  timi  tho  ft^darHl 
UoytMinnpnl,  un  tlm  mr'inlicr  iirolmlily  kiiowN, 
liiiN  withdrawn  h  lot  of  IIn  fnndinu  through 
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LIP  programmes  that  it  initiated  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  it  announced,  I  guess  last  fall 
or  early  this  year,  that  it  would  be  with- 
drawing from  certain  areas  of  programmes 
that  it  was  financially  supporting.  The  Park- 
dale  operation  was  one  of  those  type  of 
undertakings. 

Parkdale  ran  into  a  very  critical  situation 
in  that,  as  I  recollect,  they  were  going  to 
be  out  of  funds  about  the  end  of  March 
and  simply  were  going  to  have  to  close  the 
door.  Our  perception  of  the  Parkdale  clinic, 
and  certainly  the  perception  of  that  particular 
activity  by  the  legal  aid  committee  of  the 
Law  Society,  was  positive  all  the  way;  it  was 
performing  a  very,  very  great  service. 

The  legal  aid  committee  wanted  to  support 
that  activity  but  felt  it  should  not  do  so  in 
the  absence  of  support  from  me  as  Attorney 
General.  I  orally  gave  my  support  to  Mr. 
Bowlby  and  his  committee  upon  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Good  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  followed  that  up  with 
a  letter  confirming  my  support,  for  whatever 
value  it  might  have,  but  I  felt  that  they 
should  have  something  on  record  setting  out 
the  policy  of  certainly  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  supporting  it.  Immediate- 
ly upon  receipt  of  my  oral  support  the  Law 
Society  legal  aid  committee  responded  and 
that  activity  is  still  continuing. 

Those  are  the  matters  that  generally  have 
been  touched  on  by  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore.  I  should  say  that,  as  a  ministry,  we 
have  not  received  any  formal  reaction  or 
feedback  from  the  various  county  bar  asso- 
ciations as  to  their  reaction  to  this  Osier 
report;  nor  have  we  received  any  formal 
submissions  or  representations  from  the  law 
society.  I  think  I  can  anticipate  that  I  shall 
hear  in  due  course;  they  are  simmering  now 
and  perhaps  moving  the  production  of  this 
from  the  back  burner  to  the  front  burner. 

I  want  to  find  out  what  the  profession 
feels.  I  want  their  input  and  criticism  and 
observations  so  that  then  when  I  and  my 
colleagues  must  wrestle  with  the  policy  is- 
sues, which  necessarily  must  be  considered, 
we  will  really  have  the  feeling  of  all  those 
who  would  be  willing  to  contribute  their 
observations  to  it.  I  must  be  mindful,  as  I 
think  you  have  indicated-certainly  if  not 
today,  on  other  occasions— that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  specific  profession  of  which  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  and  I  both  are  mem- 
bers and  we  must  try  to  take  a  detached 
view  when  coming  to  those  policy  decisions 
that   are  going  to  have   such  a  far-reaching 


implication  on  the  public,  both  in  terms  ol 
social  and  financial  impact. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sometimes  this  place  fills  me 
with  despair.  Here  we  are  on  the  most  im- 
portant judicial  estimates  that  we  do  all  yeai 
long  and  we  have  two  lawyers  in  the  House, 
you  and  me.  To  get  back  to  John  Powlby'j 
letter  to  you,  what  did  he  say  about  group 
actions?  Recommendation  70  says:  "Class 
actions  and  group  proceedings  shall  be  fund- 
ed in  appropriate  cases."  It  is  restricted 
somewhat  but  for  the  first  time  real  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  possibility'.  Does 
he  mention  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  letter  I  just  read 
was  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bowlby.  With  reference 
to  class  actions,  I  said  to  him  in  my  letter  ol 
April  28: 

Although  these  subjects  have  been  dealt 
with  by  your  subcommittees  and  by  the 
task  force,  they  should  involve  rather  fun- 
damental issues  of  policy  and  should,  in 
my  view,  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the 
government's  determination  of  its  overall 
policy  regarding  the  task  force  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  coverage. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  won't  press  it  at  all.  I  would 
have  the  minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  the 
report  of  young  people  in  legal  difiiculty 
which  I  mentioned  during  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's estimates.  They're  seeking  funds.  1 
want  to  make  a  plea  on  their  behalf  and  in 
this  regard.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from 
Warren  Allmand,  Solicitor  General  of  Can- 
ada, talking  about  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
project.  It's  a  letter  to  Mr.  Max  Saltsman. 
MP.  I  won't  read  it  all.  The  second  para- 
graph says: 

I  agree  with  you  that  a  project  of  this 
type  should  be  supported,  but  the  decision 
to  fund  is  based  on  many  factors,  one  ol 
which  is  the  allocation  of  limited  funds. 
If  the  decisions  of  other  funding  bodie.* 
are  favourable,  this  ministry  is  also  likely 
to  fund  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  project. 

As  one  of  the  ministers,  under  whatever  hat 
you  may  be  wearing,  I  would  like  you  to 
give  a  look  at  it  with  the  possibility  of  par- 
ticipation in  some  measure  of  funding.  H 
you  do  it,  Allmand  will  do  it.  It's  that  kind 
of  thing.  If  we  could  get  something  going 
on  it,  then  this  particular  group  could  stay 
alive. 

I  would  have  you,  without  pressing  the 
matter  too  much,  take  a  look  at  page  23  of 
their  report.  It  has  to  do  with  legal  aid  and 
their  thoughts  about  legal  aid.  I  won't  read 
it.  It  simply  says  in  that  first  long  paragraph 
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that  they  think  it  is  too  restrictive,  and  the 
Osier  report  doesn't  do  all  that  much  to 
extend  it  either.  Those  summary  conviction 
charges  on  which  there  is  no  likelihood  ol 
imprisonment  or  severe  financial  stress  aris- 
ing therefrom  are  not  likely  to  become  and 
aren't  presently  covered.  Their  experience  in 
the  courts  and  in  monitoring  the  courts  is 
that  many  cases  of  real  need  are  being  jet- 
tisoned and  not  given  proper  cognizance 
because  of  that  very  severe  limitation.  I 
know  it's  a  question  of  monetary  restriction. 

Wouldn't  it  really  be  possible  that  duty 
counsel  in  cases  of  svunmary  conviction  of 
offences  might  just  take  on  the  case?  What 
duty  counsel  do  at  the  present  time  is  ar- 
range for  adjournments,  cite  a  nimiber  of 
facts  about  a  person,  and  not  very  much 
more.  They  are  very  critical  of  the  duty 
counsel  operation  here.  They  take  pleas 
of  guilty  and  make  submissions  on  behalf  of 
an  accused  on  a  guilty  plea.  For  those  wibom 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  does  not  make  per- 
missible, a  certificate  in  the  sense  of  going 
to  Legal  Aid  and  getting  one  issued!  and 
having  it  appraised  and  for  those  matters 
which  can  be  bandied  right  there  on  the 
spot  as  a  summary  conviction  matter,  might 
not  they  be  dealt  with? 

I  have  a  note  here  that  in  order  to  change 
the  thing  by  $1  it  would  cost  thousands. 
Therefore  I  withdraw  your  offer.  It's  like 
the  Greeks  giving  gifts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  in'  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  we  won't  make  this  a  droll  pre- 
cedent. 

On  duty  counsel  they  say— this  is  a  com- 
pletely different  heading: 

Where  the  trappings  of  the  court  may 
in  many  cases  be  considered  just  short 
of  awesome,  the  role  of  duty  counsel 
can  be  viewed  only  as  almost  inconspicu- 
ous and  indeed  duty  counsel  is  a  distant 
relative  when  it  comes  to  making  his 
presence  felt  and  known  both  to  the  court 
and  to  the  accused. 

They  talk  in  congested  corridors. 

Osier  has  something  to  say  about  adver- 
tising and  trying  to  make  it  clear.  They  claim 
the  role  of  duty  counsel  is  very  much  needed 
in  the  courts  and  all  they  want  to  do,  in 
some  way  or  other  is  that  they  be  made  more 
conspicuous;  that  the  sign  up  on  the  thing 
says:  "There  is  a  lawyer  here  prepared  to 
act  free  of  charge."  No  fee— because  when 
a  duty  counsel  comes  outside  the  courtroom 


and  walks  up  and  down  these  crowded  hall- 
ways and  shouts,  "I  am  the  dbty  counsel, 
does  anyone  wish  to  see  me  this  morning?" 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  the  court  don't 
know  what  a  duty  counsel  is  much  less  that 
they  can  approach  him. 

They  have  never  heard  of  him.  They  think 
that  even  if  hg  were  a  lawyer  who  is  holding 
himself  somehow  available,  it  is  going  to 
cost  them  money.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
he's  there  for  advice  and  simply  to  annoimce 
that  he's  duty  counsel  is  to  assume  a  great 
deal  which  is  not  assumable.  Some  kind  of 
printed  matter  on  tihe  walls  of  all  these  build- 
ings to  indicate  that  this  man  is  available, 
is  being  paid  out  of  the  public  purse  and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  give  them  either  advice 
or  representation  in  the  matter,  would  greatly 
add  to  his  ambit  and  to  his  efficacy  in  those 
courts.  I  would  ask  you  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  be  meeting,  I 
believe,  with  that  group  a  week  from  Wed- 
nesday in  Kitchener.  I  have  had  some  brief 
discussions  with  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Good)  concerning  that  particular 
group.  It  is  my  imdterstanding  that  most  of 
their  activities  really  relate  to  the  correctional 
setting.  It  may  well  be  that  should  a  pro- 
gramme of  funding  be  considered  by  the 
government,  it  might  well  be  funded  by  the 
Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  or  a  joint 
funding,  hopefully  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  bearing  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  as  superminister,  you 
can  co-ordinate  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  know  Where  three 
of  the  votes  are. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I'm  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Sometimes  that  even 
spUts  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  then  if  you  are  chairman, 
you  may  have  a  fourth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:   I  may.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  all  I  want  to  do  on 
that  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1202? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  on  the  legal  aid 
situation  the  member  for  Lakeshore  men- 
tioned, I  wonder,  Mr.  Minister,  about  the 
individual  who  has  committed  some  type  of 
felony  or  some  type  of  indictable  crime,  and 
is  kept  in  a  jail  cell  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  without  the  legal  aid  counsel  selec- 
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ted  by  him  coming  to  his  assistance  and  in- 
forming him?  I  mentioned  to  you  the  other 
night  the  one  problem  I  was  alerted  to  in  my 
own  community.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
this  young  lad,  17  years  of  age,  who  does 
have  legal  assistance  through  legal  aid,  is 
not  being  informed  at  any  time  of  any  of 
his  rights  by  his  legal  aid  counsellor.  What 
does  one  do  to  get  information  to  the  young 
lad?  If  the  young  lad  is  in  the  cells  because 
of  an  indictable  offence  and  bail  cannot  be 
given  to  him,  shouldn't  he  be  so  informed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  he  should  be  so 
informed.  I  would  think  he  should  direct  an 
inquiry  to  the  legal  aid  lawyer  who  is  repre- 
senting him  and  at  least  sit  dowTi  and  have 
a  discussion  as  to,  "What  are  my  rights 
here?  What  do  I  do?  What  can  I  expect  will 
happen  to  me?  When  is  my  case  going  to 
proceed  to  trial?  What  is  the  evidence  against 
me?  What  have  you  found  out?"  The  legal 
aid  lawyer  or  any  lawyer  representing  any 
accused  should  keep  his  client  advised.  He 
will  coat  his  facts  with  his  opinion,  at  the 
end,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  young  man 
being  acquitted  or  convicted,  but  there 
should  be  an  avenue  of  communication  open 
here  if  one  has  not  been  established. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  young  man  has 
directed  any  inquiries  or  not.  In  my  previous 
ministry  we  got  a  great  number  of  phone 
calls  and  I  had  many  attendances  on  me  by 
constituents  complaining  about  the  quality  of 
goods  or  service  provided  by  some  retail 
house.  When  I  said,  "Well,  what  did  they 
say  to  you  when  you  complained?"  They  said, 
"Oh,  I  never  complained  to  them.  I  came  to 
you."  I  always  found  it  amazing  that  they 
wouldn't  go  to  the  retailer  or  to  the  person 
involved  in  the  first  instance.  Maybe,  by 
analogy,  the  same  thing  applies  here. 

If  the  man  has  an  inquiry,  I  am  sure  any 
responsible  defence  counsel  would  sit  down 
and  explain  the  situation  to  him,  because  it's 
possibly  the  first  exposure  the  man  has  had 
to  the  judicial  process,  although  the  fact  he 
hasn't  got  bail  would  make  me  think  that 
he  is  either  in  there  on  a  very  serious  matter 
or  he  has  had  some  exposure  to  the  process 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  What  does  the  young  lad 
do  when  he  attempts  to  get  in  touch  with  his 
legal  aid  counsellor  and  never  has  a  phone 
call  returned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  he  should  con- 
tact the  area  director  of  legal  aid.  He  is 
obviously  dealing  with  a  busy  counsel—that's 
fine,  everybody  is  busy— and  if  he  can't  elicit 
a  response,  I  think  he  had  better  contact  the 


legal  aid  director  and  put  his  position  very 
clearly  before  him.  He  can  do  that  with  a 
telephone  call.  The  people  at  the  jail  will 
provide  him  with  the  number  of  the  legal 
aid  director. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  if  I  gave 
you  the  name  of  the  individual,  would  you 
have    your    officials    look   into    the    situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  would  contact  the 
legal  aid  director,  probably  send  him  down 
a  copy  of  the  Hansard  that  is  being  pro- 
duced at  this  very  minute  and  say,  "Would 
you  look  into  this?"  As  long  as  you  supply 
me   with   the   name,   we'll   do   it. 

Mr.  B.  NewTnao:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  a  little 
indulgence.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
change  in  these  driver  registration  things 
over  the  previous  year,  when  there  were 
26,591  search  requisitions  and  8,799  suspen- 
sion orders.  Now,  that  8,800  has  gone  to 
76,400  in  1974.  That's  a  fantastic  change  in 
driver  licence  cancellations.  Could  we  have  a 
brief  explanation  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Exactly  what  is  it  the 
hon.  member  wants  to  know?  Why  there  has 
been    a   substantial   increase   in   suspensions? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  it  is  an  enormous  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  that  we 
are  now  on  stream  with  the  court  case  flow 
as  well  as  in  catching  those  in  arrears,  those 
who  were  on  the  books  for  a  number  of 
months.  The  programme  started  in  January, 
1974,  and  it  has  increased  rather  substan- 
tially. The  drivers  are  also  more  aware.  We 
are  catching  up  on  the  backlog  as  well  as 
keeping  current  with  the  current  flow  of 
cases  through  the  court. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  other  words,  it's  on  stream, 
as  you  say,  and  moving  now.   Okay. 

Vote  1202  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1203: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  just  want 
to  say  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  item  2, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Are  you  taking  the  official 
guardian  first? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  we'll  take  them  in 
order  of  item.  The  official  guardian  item,  I 
understand,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  the  oflBcial 
guardian  was  carried,  so  we  will  be  on 
item  2. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  We  passed 
that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  respect  of  the 
public  trustee.  On  occasion,  I  have  some 
matters  in  my  riding  which  have  to  do  with 
the  public  trustee.  The  public  trustee  is 
involved  from  time  to  time  with  constituents 
of  mine  and  on  the  odd  occasion  I  have  pur- 
sued some  matters  with  the  public  trustee. 

I  really  just  wanted  to  get  up  and  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  public  trustee,  because  the 
latest  effort  with  which  I  have  been  involved 
in  connection  with  the  public  trustee  was  a 
matter  dealing  with  a  lady  in  a  small  town 
who  had  been  committed  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  in  Goderich.  Her  home  was  really 
her  only  asset.  It  wasn't  very  much  of  an 
asset  because  it  was  just  a  little  shack.  It 
was  worth  no  more  than  $4,000.  But  the 
public  trustee  initiated  some  action  to  sell 
the  home  and  they  put  it  on  the  open  market. 
They  notified  a  number  of  real  estate  people 
and  they  said,  "Try  to  get  as  big  a  bid  as 
you  can  for  this  home." 

It  so  happened  that  the  lady  in  question 
had  made  a  will  and  she  had  willed  this 
home  to  one  of  her  relatives;  in  actual  fact, 
her  brother.  I  was  approached  by  the  brother. 
He  was  rather  disturbed  that  this  home  was 
going  to  be  sold  and  that  he  was  going  to 
have  to  compete  with  people  in  the  market 
for  the  home.  His  position  was  that  the 
intent  of  his  sister  was  to  leave  him  the 
home.  There  was  a  price  of  $1,000  indicated 
in  the  will;  that  if  he  paid  $1,000  he  was 
to  have  the  home.  As  I  said,  it  wasn't  worth 
very  much  in  any  case.  It  was  only  worth, 
one  real  estate  man  told  me,  $4,000,  so  there 
wasn't  a  great  deal  of  money  involved. 

I  contacted  the  public  trustee's  office  about 
it  and  they  agreed  that  the  intent  was  clear— 
the  lady  intended  to  leave  the  house  to  her 
brother— and  so  they  decided  to  pull  the  house 
off  the  open  market  and  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  wiU. 

I  just  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  think  that  was  the  discreet  thing  to  do.  I 
think  it  was  the  prudent  thing  to  do,  and  I 
think  it  shows  a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
public  trustee  which  is  essential  for  this  kind 
of  post. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale.  Did  you  wish  to  speak  on  this  one? 


Mr.  Renwick:  I  think  I  just  want  to  make 
one  comment  on  this  particular  item.  I 
hope  that  when  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  corporations  law  dealing  with  loan 
and  trust  corporations  is  tabled— which  it  will 
be,  I  understand,  fairly  soon— some  of  the 
comments  in  there  with  respect  to  this  whole 
problem  of  the  administration  of  estates  of 
any  values— well,  I'll  guess  a  figure  for  the 
moment-up  to  $300,000  or  $400,000,  has 
got  to  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  whether 
or  not  the  public  trustee's  office  should  be 
enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
adequate,  efficient  estate  administration  serv- 
ice. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  it,  but  at 
the  time  the  report  is  tabled  I  would  hope 
the  minister  would  make  a  note  to  make 
certain  that  he  and  the  officials  of  his  ministry 
look  at  it  and  not  just  leave  it  as  a  matter 
for  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  vote  carry? 
Vote  1203  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1204: 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  only  question  I  have 
on  1204  is:  Is  it  possible  for  the  minister  to 
list  for  us  the  major  items,  either  by  way 
of  litigation  or  by  way  of  submissions,  that 
the  Crown  law  office  is  engaged  in  that  are 
of  significance  to  the  province  at  the  present 
time? 

For  example,  the  question  which  our  col- 
league, the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer),  raised  about  the  position  of  the 
government  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
standing  recently  granted  to  the  former 
editor  of  the  Halifax  newspaper.  His  question 
was,  "Now  that  the  substance  of  that  matter 
is  going  to  be  tried,  is  it  the  intention  of 
your  ministry  to  intervene  and  make  a  sub- 
mission?" I  think  you  said  you  were  going 
to  make  a  submission  but  you  hadn't  decided 
which  side  you  were  going  to  be  on. 

I  am  thinking  of  matters  such  as  the  status 
of  the  questions  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
claims  in  the  Maple  Mountain  district.  I  am 
thinking  of  submissions  which  you  may  or 
may  not  be  making  in  relation  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  government  at  Ottawa  who 
may  be  proposing  changes.  I  am  thinking 
of  submissions  you  might  be  making  as  sort 
of  advocate  for  the  people  of  Ontario  with 
respect  to  Bell  tariff  increases;  or  before 
the  same  commission  with  respect  to  the 
fees  being  charged  for  air  travel— any  of 
those  matters  which  are  of  significant  public 
interest    where    the    government    is    actually 
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talcing  a  position  and  is  either  engaged  in 
litigation  or  has  intervened  in  litigation  or  is 
making  submissions  before  public  bodies.  I 
believe  this  is  the  appropriate  place  to  raise 
that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1204  carry  or 
does  the  minister  wash  to  respond  before 
we  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  I  could  re- 
spond to  some  of  those  matters.  I  have  a 
detailed  brief  covering  all  civil  litigation 
emanating  from  the  Crown  or  involving  the 
Crown  law  office.  I  interpret  the  member  for 
Riverdale's  remarks  to  mean  those  that  have 
some  significance  insofar  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  dealing  with  constitutional  matters 
as  opposed  to  some  outstanding  prosecution 
or  declaratory  action. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  those  which  have  a 
public  aspect  to  them  rather  than  a  strict 
law  enforcement  aspect  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  will  be  pleased  to 
provide  that.  As  to  the  matter  down  in 
Halifax,  we  participated  in  that  at  the 
basis  of  our  position  that  an  individual  could 
not  involve  himself  in  that  type  of  litigation. 
That  was  the  essential  ingredient  of  that 
whole  issue— could  he  or  could  he  not— and, 
of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has 
ruled  that  he  could.  Once  having  found  out 
that  he  has  status,  the  matter  is  referred 
back  and  the  merits  of  the  action  will  now 
be  determined  in  the  inferior  courts. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Your  intervention  in  that 
case   is   against   him   having  standing? 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   Yes. 

Mr.   Renwick:   That's   rather  unbelievable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  take  the  position 
that  is  consistent  with  the  law  as  we  under- 
stood it  at  the  present  time.  We  always 
like  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  law,  if  at  all 
possible. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  didn't  think  there  was  that 
much  distance  between  you  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  there  is  quite  a 
distance. 

I  would  like  to  read  this.  It  is  rather  short 
and  I  think  it  will  sum  up  the  present 
activity  report  involving  this  operation  of  the 
ministry.  Some  examples  where  we  inter- 
vened, for  example,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  were:  re  natural  parents,  which 
involved   the   applicability   of   certain   provi- 


sions of  the  Provincial  Adoption  Act  to 
Indians;  Morgan  versus  the  Province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  which  dealt  with  the 
right  of  a  province  to  limit  the  amount  of 
land  which  can  be  held  by  a  non-resident; 
John  A.  Macdonald  Rail  Equip.  Enterprises 
Ltd.  versus  Vapor  Canada  Ltd.  and  AG  for 
Canada  et  al;  and  Shellcast  Foundries  Inc. 
versus  Sircast  Inc.,  which  involved  the 
validity  of  section  7  of  the  Trademarks  Act; 
that  of  Vadeboncoeur  versus  Landry,  which 
raised  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  divorce  Act  over- 
rode the  existing  provincial  law  with  relation 
to  maintenance  and  alimony.  Judgement  has 
been  reserved  in  all  of  these. 

In  addition,  intervention  has  been  filed  in 
the  following  cases  which  have  not  yet  been 
heard: 

Tomco  versus  AG  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
involves  the  validity  of  the  powers  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders;  McNeil  versois  Nova  Scotia 
board  of  censors,  which  now  has  been  heard; 
Dupond  versus  city  of  Montreal,  which  in- 
volves the  right  of  a  municipality  to  pass 
bylaws  regulating  activities  on  municipal 
property.  In  addition,  there  are  two  cases 
involving  the  fraudulent  practices  Act  and 
the  right  to  control  cable  TV  in  a  province. 

In  addtition  to  those  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  Mr.  Chairman,  we've  been  in- 
volved with  constitutional  law  cases  at  all 
levels  of  the  courts.  For  example,  we  acted 
for  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  at  a 
trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  deal- 
ing with  insider  trading,  in  which  the  case 
of  the  constitutional  validity  of  insider  trad- 
ing provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  is  being 
raised.  We  ore  also  involved  in  an  action 
for  declaratory  judgment  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  where  we  acted  for  the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  in  an  action 
by  Campbell  Soup  Co.  Ltd.,  wherein  that 
company  has  raised  the  applicability  of  the 
quota  system  to  its  operations  by  reason  of 
its  shipping  frozen  dinners  out  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

We're  also  involved  in  trial  proceedings 
for  the  Ministry  of  Revenue,  involving  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  in  which  the 
company  seeks  a  declaration  that  the  Gaso- 
line Tax  Act  is  unconstitutional  and  that  all 
taxes  previously  paid,  amounting  to  about 
$960  million,  ought  to  be  refunded.  That 
would  be  an  interesting  one  to  take  on  a 
contingency  basis;   I'd  like  that  one. 

We  are  acting  for  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  and  the  Attorney  General 
in  a  trial  involving  the  Egg  Marketing  Board, 
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wherein  thei  constitutional  validity  of  the 
entire  levy  system  is  being  questioned,  and 
which  said  system  supports  all  local  boards 
dealing  with  the  marketing  of  eggs  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Those  are  the  main 
constitutional  matters  that  we  have  been 
involved  in  over  the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't  hear 
any  comment  from  the  minister  about  the 
Indian  land  claims  in  the  Maple  Mountain 
area.  I  would  like  a  comment  from  him 
either  now  or  perhaps  his  ministry  would 
d'rop  me  a  note  as  to  the  present  status  of 
it.  I  know  very  little  about  it  other  than 
to  believe  that  somehow  or  other  they  may 
very  well  have  a  claim  and  that  it  may  be 
a  case  of  immense  significance  if  it  goes  to 
the  courts,  rather  than  being  settled  by  way 
of  some  kind  of  negotiation  and  release  and 
quit    claim. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  know  is  just 
what  is  the  process  by  which,  first  of  all,  you 
hear  of  all  of  the  cases  which  are  being 
heard  in  any  of  the  courts  across  the  country? 
Then,  'how  do  you  make  your  decision  as 
to  the  ones  in  which  you  will  or  will  not 
intervene?  In  other  words,  do  you  hear  by 
happenstance  or  do  you  hear  automatically 
from  your  coimterparts  in  the  other  jurisdic- 
tions of  cases  that  have  a  constitutional 
bearing?  For  example,  if  a  constitutional 
case  arises  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  sudh  as 
the  question  of  non-residient  ownership  of 
land,  what's  tihe  process  by  which  it  comes 
through  to  your  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  constitutional  mat- 
ters involving  actions  within  the  province  we 
have  to  be  served  with  notice,  and  I'm  aware 
that  you're  aware  of  that.  With  reference  to 
these  other  matters,  we  are  in  constant  con- 
tact with  our  counterparts  in  all  the  other 
provinces.  There  is  a  very  close  liaison.  The 
Attorneys  General  meet  now  twice  a  year, 
once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  autumn, 
and  dialogue  at  that  time.  There's  a  con- 
stant flow  of  dialogue  back  and  forth  through 
the  mails  and  via  telephone  as  to  these  things. 
That's  really  how  they  come  to  our  attention. 
Sometimes  a  court  will  determine  or  will 
perceive  that  there  may  well  be  a  constitu- 
tional matter  involved  and  will  direct  counsel 
to  notify  us  foiTnally,  if  we  haven't  already 
been  made  aware  of  it. 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry  about  the 
Maple  Mountain  matter,  that  involves  the 
Temagami  band.  They  have  registered  cau- 
tions on  all  the  unpatented  land  in  110  town- 
ships in  the  districis  of  Nipissing,  Sudbury 
and  Timiskaming,  involving  some  4,000 
square  miles.    The  band   claims   it's   entitled 


to  an  interest  in  the  land  because  it  was  not 
a  party  to  the  Robinson-Huron  Treaty  of 
1850  and  that,  therefore,  they  never  sur- 
rendereid  their  aboriginal  rights. 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  is  con- 
sidering various  alternatives  which  are  now 
available  to  them.  We  are  providing  the  legal 
advice. 

About  a  year  ago  I  provided,  in  my  per- 
sonal capacity,  some  advice  to  a  former  client 
who  went  to  purchase  a  marina  up  in  that 
area  and  found  that  he  was  confronted  with 
this  diflBculty.  I  said:  "Has  your  lawyer  gone 
and  talked  to  the  band  chief?"  And  he  said: 
"No."  I  said:  "Why  don't  you?"  Whereupon 
the  band  chief  told  my  client  and  solicitor, 
some  two  or  three  days  later:  "If  you  will  pay 
the  cost  of  drawing  up  the  necessary  papers, 
we  will  abandon  our  claim  on  that  specific 
marina  land,"  and  the  deal  went  tlirough. 
You  would  have  thought  that  I  had  just 
come  up  with  the  perpetual  motion  machine. 

That,  to  me,  would  have  been  the  first 
thing  you  would  do,  but  he  was  frustrated 
because  in  anticipation  of  taking  over  title 
he,  of  course,  had  plunged  all  kinds  of  money 
into  improvements  on  the  premises  and  found 
himself  unable  to  obtain  title.  I  don't  think 
you  could  do  that  with  reference  to  the  whole 
4,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  two  brief  comments 
about  those  particular  claims.  One  is,  what,  if 
any,  financial  assistance  does  the  Temagami 
band  require  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  processing  a  legal  action  in  the 
courts  to  determine  the  questions  of  title 
related  to  that  area?  I  assume  it's  the  kind  of 
case  which,  if  it  went  adverse  to  the  govern- 
ment and  in  favour  of  the  Indian  band,  might 
well  end  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
That's  my  first  question. 

My  second  point  is,  from  what  I  can  call 
a  cursory  knowledge— simply  from  looking  at 
the  various  deeds  of  transfer  and  the  various 
so-called  treaties,  particularly  the  treaty  to 
which  the  government  of  Ontario  was  a  party 
in  1904  or  1905  with  the  federal  government 
and  the  Indian  bands  in  the  area  to  the 
northwest  part  of  the  province  on  the  east 
coast  of  Hudson  Bay— it  would  take  a  magician 
to  find  out  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  either 
the  bands  had  given  up  all  of  their  rights  or 
that  the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  purported  to  have  been  given  up  is 
accurate.  Then  you  come  farther  south,  and 
I  was  surprised  at  the  position  that  the  Indian 
band  was  not  framed  in  the  alternative;  that 
not  only  were  they  not  a  party  to  it  but  even 
if  they  had  been  party  to  it  the  lands  weren't 
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covered  by  the  description,  because  the  de- 
scription in  the  Robinson  treaty,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  talks  about  a  watershed  and  the 
water  flowing  down  to  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Huron. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  rather  than  have 
the  Indian  bands  placed  in  the  position  that 
they  have  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  abstruse 
legal  arcanery,  they  should  be  in  a  position 
to  have  the  government  of  Ontario  look  at  all 
of  the  deeds  that  were  entered  into,  all  of 
the  transfers  that  were  entered  into,  all  of  the 
treaty  arrangements— and  there  aren't  very 
many  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  governed  by 
treaty  in  the  sense  that  the  western  Indian 
bands  are  governed  by  treaties— all  of  the 
cessions.  The  government  could  then  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  in  fact  the  Indian  bands 
gave  up,  by  way  of  metes  and  bounds 
description,  which  is  mainly  the  case  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ontario,  all  of  their  claims, 
and  also  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
amount  that  was  agreed  to  be  paid— the  an- 
nual annuity  which  the  government  of  On- 
tario pays  to  the  government  of  Canada  to 
be  distributed  among  the  Indians  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  in  return  for 
the  cession  of  those  lands— is,  in  this  day  and 
age,  fair  and  equitable;  or  whether  or  not 
the  Province  of  Ontario  is  not  the  beneficiary 
of  an  unjust  enrichment  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indians  at  that  time— despite  the  role  played 
by  the  then  Anglican  bishop  of  Moosonee  in 
persuading  them  to  sign  their  rights  away. 
The  government  could  determine  further- 
more, whether  or  not  the  Indians,  when  the 
lands  were  conveyed,  did  in  fact  convey  away 
their  rights  to  all  of  the  minerals  under  the 
soil  and  whether,  in  fact,  under  the  law  as  it 
presently  stands  there  are  existing  rights 
which  can  be  defined  through  negotiations 
with  the  Indian  bands  that  would  represent 
a  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  those  In- 
dian bands  who  wish  to  continue  to  pursue 
the  traditional  way  in  which  they  lived  rather 
than  to  become  of  necessity  acculturated  into 
our  society. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might  well 
be  that  the  minister  would  appoint  a  tas-k 
force  presumably  under  the  chairmanship  of 
one  of  the  law  professors  who  is  an  expert 
in  this  area,  to  investigate  and  advise  the 
government  of  Ontario  as  to  what,  if  any, 
further  changes  should  be  made  in  order  to 
either  establish  what  the  rights  or  the  claims 
are,  to  establish  those  claims  which  are  still 
open  to  dispute  or  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  wealthy  province 
such  as  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  had 
the  benefit  of  an   unjust  enrichment  at  the 


expense  of  persons  who  had  no  legal  advice 
at  the  time  that  the  Anglican  bishop  of 
Moosonee,  along  with  some  of  the  other 
commisioners,  persuaded  them  to  sign  the 
various  documents. 

There  is  in  the  library  quite  a  fascinating 
document,  which  at  some  point  the  minister 
might  read,  about  the  diary  account  of  the 
trip  made  by  the  commissioners  through  that 
part  of  Ontario  in  order  to  round  up  the 
Indians  and  to  persuade  them  to  sign  away 
their  land  rights  to  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  conjunction  with  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  At  the  time  I  am  talking 
about,  of  course,  1904  or  1905,  the  Province 
of  Ontario  was  constituted  under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  as  was  not  the  case 
with  the  western  provinces,  which  are  not 
involved  in  the  Indian  treaties;  but  in  Ontario 
the  Province  of  Ontario  is  a  party  along 
with  the  government  of  Canada  and  there- 
fore bears  responsibility  for  that  rapine  and 
pillage,  if  I  could  take  the  language  used 
by  your  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Handleman). 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  guess  what  you  are 
telling  me  is  that  the  Anglican  bishop  at 
Moosonee  may  not  be  assured  a  seat  in 
paradise  but  he  should  have  one  down  here 
at  Queen's  Park  all  the  time,  certainly  in  the 
form  of  a  monument- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Wherever  Queen  Victoria  or 
Edward  VII  is,  that's  where  he  is,  because 
he  was  certainly  acting  in  their  names 
rather  than  in  the  name  of  the  deity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  no  funding 
provided  to  the  Temagami  band  by  the 
province,  but  there  is  federal  funding  pro- 
vided to  them  for  research  purposes.  In  this 
procedure  they  have  followed,  they  do  have 
legal  counsel,  of  course,  and  they  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  provincial  process  of 
registering  a  caution  in  order  to  tie  up  those 
parcels  of  land  totalling  about  4,000  square 
miles. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  research- 
ing, I  was  just  sitting  here  mulling  over  in 
my  mind  the  magnitude  of  such  a  task, 
which  may  well  have  to  be  done  in  any 
event;  certainly  as  each  individual  claim 
comes  to  the  surface,  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  researched  by  the  counsel,  be  they 
departmental  counsel  or  outside  counsel.  I'd 
like  to  take  that  under  advisement  and  see 
just  what  type  of  a  task  we  would  be  in- 
volving ourselves  in. 

I  think  it  was  about  1973  or  1974  the 
federal  government  announced  as  a  matter 
of  policy  that  it  would  recognize  aboriginal 
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tights.  Various  bands,  including  the  Temag- 
ami  band,  are  presently  involved  in  the 
i  process  of  negotiating  with  the  federal  gov- 
j  ernment;  and  the  provincial  government, 
I  through  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
!  (Mr.  Bemier),  is  involved  to  some  degree  in 
those  negotiations. 

I'll  take  it  under  advisement,  if  I  may. 
I  don't  know  the  magnitude  of  it,  but 
when  I  start  thinking  of  researching  all  of 
the  history  of  this  House,  and  in  fact  what 
may  have  predated  the  existence  of  this 
House,  we  may  well  need  a  rather  large 
research  staff  to  look  into  all  the  utterances 
that  have  been  made  and  documents  which 
have  been  entered  into  in  the  past  125 
years. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  it  is  not  a  large  task,  but 
it's  not  an  open-ended  task.  There  are  avail- 
able in  the  library  here,  and  now  have  been 
republished  and  are  available  in  Coles  book 
store,  the  volumes  setting  out  those  docu- 
ments by  which  the  Indian  bands,  particu- 
larly in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  ceded  their  lands,  many  of  the 
documents  drawn  exactly  in  the  terminology 
of  deeds  of  property,  not  in  terms  of  treaties 
at  all.  Then  there  are  various  other  types, 
as  civilization  encroached  upon  their  rights 
and  they  moved  further  north,  culminating 
in  the  vast  cession  of  that  immense  chunk 
of  land  which  now  forms  a  goodly  part  of 
northern  Ontario. 

From  the  time  the  province  was  incorpor- 
ated originally  as  Upper  Canada,  under  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  these  documents 
are  deeds  transferring  property.  The  position 
of  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  was 
distinct  from  the  position  of  the  government 
of  Quebec  or  the  former  government  of  the 
province  of  whatever  the  land  was  that  was 
governed  from  1759  to  1791,  where  the 
claim  was  by  right  of  conquest  and  posses- 
sion. We  are  not  talking  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Province  of  Quebec  dealt  with 
Indian  rights.  We  are  talking  about  John 
Graves  Simcoe  taking  the  position  that  when 
land  was  taken  from  the  Indians  it  would 
be  taken  as  if  they  were  making  a  sale  of 
the  land  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
in  England.  The  documents,  in  fact,  are 
deeds  of  property.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell, 
except  by  a  surveyor  and  by  the  exact 
descriptions  that  appear  in  those  blocks,  as 
to  what  lands  are  or  are  not  covered,  or 
where  there  are  grey  areas  where  there  can 
be  legitimate  disputes  as  to  the  boundaries 
that  are  designated. 


It  would  seem  to  me  a  commission  com- 
posed of  one  of  the  leading  acadbmics  who 
has  made  this  his  particular  field,  someone 
from  the  survey  office  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  land  surveyors, 
someone  interested  in  Indian  rights  from 
the  archives  of  Canada  or  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  or  a  person  who  has  been 
closely  involved  in  it,  with  a  representative 
from  the  major  Indian  components  of  either 
Treaty  3  or  Treaty  9  band  councils,  could 
very  usefully,  over  a  period  of  a  half  a  dozen 
years— and  my  guess  it  that  it  would  take 
that  long— clarify,  expound  and  rationalize 
what  did  take  place.  So,  instead  of  a  hit-and- 
miss  idea  of  trying  to  have  the  Indian  bands 
assert  rights,  the  province  would  survey  the 
whole  matter  and  try  to  rectify  w^hat  evident 
injustices— to  me  in  any  event— appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  documentation 
which  is  compiled  already. 

That  at  least  would  form  the  starting 
point,  because  it  is  done  not  only  by  metes 
and  bounds  descriptions  but  there  are  certain 
maps  that  are  in  there  and  there  is  certain 
other  information.  It  is  not  as  if  it's  a  hor- 
rendous job,  but  I  think  it  is  one  that  would 
well  merit  the  appointment  of  a  task  force, 
having  regard  to  the  importance  which  is 
now  attached  to  the  position  of  the  Indian 
communities  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  It 
is  an  attempt  to  do  some  kind  of  equity  and 
justice  to  what  in  many  cases  may  be  valid 
claims. 

Mr.  Chairmian:  Does  vote  1204  carry? 

Vote  1204  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1205,  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale. 

On  vote  1205: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  vote  1205,  I  want  to 
make  a  plea,  on  behalf  of  myself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  and  on  behalf  of  every 
other  private  member  of  the  assembly,  and 
indeed  of  the  government.  It  is  a  plea  which 
my  colleague  and  I  discussed  and  which  he 
made  a  year  ago  when  this  was  out  in  com- 
mittee. It's  a  plea  that  legislative  counsel 
will  adopt  the  practice  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  with  respect  to  explanatory  notes  on 
the  bills  before  the  assembly. 

I'm  long  past  the  point  where  I  believe 
that  a  lawyer's  special  training  need  have 
him  spend  three  or  four  hours  trying  to  work 
out  what  the  amendments  to  a  particular 
bill  may  mean  in  relation  to  what  the  former 
section  may  convey.  These  brief  synoptic 
explanatory  notes  are  of  no  assistance  to 
members  of  the  opposition  and  certain  mem- 
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bers  of  the  government  whose  obhgation  it 
is  to  analyse  bills  and  to  make  comparisons 
between  what  is  appearing  in  tihe  amending 
bill  and'  what  appears  in  the  statutes  of  On- 
tario as  they  exist.  It  is  an  immense  strain 
on  one's  time  and  one's  patience. 

The  bills  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  the  House  of  Commons  repeat  verbatim 
the  whole  of  the  sections  which  are  being 
amended  and  they  have  an  explanatory  note 
as  well.  One  can  take  the  single  bill  as  it 
appeai-s  before  the  House  of  Commons  and 
sit  down  and  see  that  this  section  is  being 
amended  in  this  way  because  the  whole  of 
the  extant  section  is  there.  If  it's  repealed, 
the  NA'hole  of  it  is  there  so  you  can  see  what 
is  substituted. 

It  is  possible  to  spend  some  time  intel- 
ligently rather  than  having  to  get  out  either 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario  and  all 
the  subsequent  volumes,  or  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Statutes 
Citator  and  the  bill  and  spending  an  after- 
noon on  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  crossword 
puzzle  in  order  to  try  to  find  out  what  the 
bill  means. 

I'm  very  serious  about  this.  In  the  time 
I've  been  in  the  assembly,  since  my  col- 
league and  I  are  lawyers,  we're  saddled  in 
our  caucus  with  the  responsibility  of  doing 
this  with  bills.  We  have  spent  an  endless 
amount  of  time  on  useless  work,  doing  this 
so-called  legal  \vork  of  either  crossword 
puzzle  or  jigsaw  puzzle  to  find  out  what  it's 
about,  to  be  able  to  stand  up  in  the  assembly 
and  talk  knowledgeably  about  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The 
cost  would   not  be  of  any  significance. 

I'm  quite  certain  it  would  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  who  are  not  lawyers 
or  don't  happen  to  have  the  patience  that, 
by  nature,  lavi^ers  must  have,  to  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  bill  and  say  "I  have  something  to 
say  about  this  bill,  I  don't  have  to  let  the 
member  for  Downsview,  the  member  for 
Sarnia,  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  the  mem- 
ber for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  or  the  member 
for  Riverdale  dominate  the  discussions  in  the 
Legislature  because  bills  are  unintelligible 
to  anybody  else." 

Quite  seriously,  will  the  ministry  take  that 
imdier  advisement  and  see  whether  or  not 
there  isn't  some  merit  in  that  suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  will.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  numlwr  of  hours  it  would  save 
in  terms  of  laying  it  out  in  the  way  you 
have  suggested.  The  cost,  as  you  have  indi- 
cated, would  be  insignificant  in  terms  of  a 
little  additional  printing. 


There  would  be  two  problems  involved. 
One  is  recruiting.  We  have  difRculty  recruit- 
ing the  type  and  quality  of  people  we  want 
for  legislative  counsel  work.  That's  one  dif- 
ficulty, it's   a  manpower   diflSculty. 

The  other  one  is  time  in  terms  of  the 
demands  on  legislative  counsel  by  both  the 
government  and  private  members  for  produc- 
tion of  bills  at  rather  short  notice.  I  could 
see  a  little  bit  of  a  delay  there  but  we  will 
look  into  it.  I  would  appreciate  it  myself. 
I  think  it  would  speed  things  up.  It  would 
certainly  make  it  much  more  easily  imder- 
stood  by  all  the  members  of  the  House, 
lawyers  and  laymen. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  to  enforce  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  research  func- 
tion. I  wouldn't  want  parliamentary  counsel 
themselves,  necessarily,  doing  it,  but  para- 
legal personnel  with  some  intelligence  could 
easily  be  trained  how  to  do  it.  You  would 
have  to  have  final  approval,  I  would  think, 
by  the  parliamentary  counsel,  but  we  don't 
want  to  ship  over  to  them  the  job  that  we 
think  we  ought  not  to  be  doing  in  this  regard, 
basically,  except  for  them  to  peruse  and  say: 
"Yes,  that  is  the  section  that  we're  seeking  to 
implement."  He's  already  worked  on  it  in- 
tensively in  order  to  rechaft,  delete,  or 
change,  or  alter  or  do  any  number  of  things 
and  he  knows  precisely  what  it  is  and  some- 
body in  this  capacity  could  do  it.  We  have  to 
redo  all  his  work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  1205  cany? 

Vote  1205  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1206. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Courts  administration  pro- 
gramme. Does  it  carry?  The  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  yon 
Mr.  Chairman.  My  friend,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may  be  a  bit  surprised  to  find  me 
speaking  on  this  one,  but  there  is  a  real 
problem  in  the  Ottawa  area  with  respect  to 
court  facilities;  interviews  rooms  for  counsel 
and  the  rest.  I  believe  a  committee  was  es- 
tablished recently  by  the  Law  Society  there, 
the  lawyers,  who,  of  course,  perhaps  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  these  facilities  other  than 
the  plaintifiFs  and  defendants.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  or  his  staff  could  provide  us  with  an 
update  of  the  development  of  new  court 
facilities?  It  is  my  understanding  that  new 
property  has  been  acquired  on  Alta  Vista  Dr. 
Can  he  say  whether  or  not  that  is  so,  and 
what  the  timetable  might  be,  the  schedule  of 
improvements  in  the  Ottawa  area? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  are  aware  of  the 
situation  in  the  Ottawa  area  which,  unfor- 
tunately, parallels  that  in  many  other  areas. 
I  am  advised  that  the  lease  on  the  Nicholas 
St.  property  expires  late  this  autumn,  and 
we've  already  been  in  contact  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Go\'ernment  Services  to  try  and  in- 
crease the  space  in  that  particular  building, 
or  in  an  alternative  building,  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  provincial  court  criminal  divi- 
sion so  that  the  present  police  building  use 
will  not  be  separate.  This  will  be  a  temporary 
provision  of  space  until  funds  are  available 
so  that  we  can  have,  in  fact,  a  consolidated 
court  complex  constructed  somewhere  in  that 
general  area. 

I've  talked  to  the  president  of  the  bar 
association,  Mr.  Abelson,  at  some  length  con- 
cerning this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Can  the  minister  address 
himself  to  the  latter  part  of  my  question  and 
can  he  suggest  what  the  schedule  of  progress 
might  be  on  that?  Has  any  property  been 
acquired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Are  there  any  plans  for  a 

building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No.  This  ministry  does 
not  have  any  property  there  for  it.  Govern- 
ment Services,  I  am  told,  does  have  some 
propert>'  in  that  general  area.  We  have  been 
in  contact  with  Government  Services.  I  can- 
not be  more  specific.  I  can  be,  in  terms  of 
getting  to  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  (Mr.  Snow),  and  finding  out 
exactly  what  parcel  or  parcels  they  hold  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

We  have  a  programme,  a  priority  type 
programme,  in  terms  of  all  of  the  court 
facilities  that  we  require  across  the  province. 
I  have  seen  that  list.  I  don't  have  a  copy  here 
with  me  today,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  Ottawa 
was  on  that  list. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  The  bottom,  the  middle  or 
the  top? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know.  I  don't  re- 
call it.  The  only  one  I  recall  was  one  in  my 
area  that  was  a  long  way  down  the  list  and, 
in  spite  of  what  I  try  to  do,  I  wasn't  very 
successful  in  moving  it  up  the  list,  because 
in  terms  of  priorities  with  other  areas  you 
just  have  to  try  to  exert  the  wisdom  that  is 
dictated  under  each  set  of  circumstances. 

What  you  run  into  in  many  situations, 
particularly  with  county  court  facilities,  is 
where  you  have  the  cost  of  maintenance,  or 


replacement  of  an  integral  part  of  the  build- 
ing—like a  boiler— being  so  astronomical 
when  you  know  you're  not  going  to  be  using 
that  facility  in  three  years'  time,  you  then 
have  to  make  a  judgement.  Are  we  going  to 
spend  a  substantia]  amount  of  money  of  put- 
ting a  new  boiler  in  there  when  we  know 
we're  only  going  to  use  it  for  three  years 
and  rip  the  building  down,  or  are  we  going 
to  go  ahead  with  a  reconstruction  pro- 
gramme? These  are  decisions  we're  trying  to 
make.  We  determine  the  priorities,  but 
Government  Services  then  has  to  provide  the 
technical  knowhow  and  input  to  it.  Of 
course.  Government  Services  looks  at  our 
ministry  again  in  the  total  picture  of  hospital 
services,  educational  facilities  and  so  on.  So 
we  are  all  doing  this  all  the  time  with  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services,  trying  to 
get  our  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  don't  want  to  prolong  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like  to  get  a 
statement  of  philosophy  from  the  minister. 
It  is  my  understanding,  from  talking  to  the 
law  society  in  Ottawa  and  to  a  lot  of  the 
people  who  have  frequent  use  of  the  courts 
and  know  a  great  deal  about  that  situation, 
that  the  situation  in  Ottawa— and  probably 
the  same  is  true  in  other  centres  in  Ontario, 
as  I  believe  the  minister  indicated— the  situ- 
ation in  Ottawa  is  actually  contributing  to  a 
diminution  or  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the 
individual's  access  to  justice.  There  are  situ- 
ations where  lawyers  can't  interview  their 
clients  in  privacy;  there  are  just  not  enough 
interview  rooms.  There  are  also  situations 
where  people  remain  in  cells,  in  custody,  for 
a  very,  very  long  period  of  time  because 
there  just  aren't  enough  courtrooms  to  hear 
their  cases. 

What  I  would  like  to  get  from  the  minister 
at  this  point  is  some  kind  of  statement  ol 
philosophy.  Does  he  feel  this  is  a  situation 
that  is  widespread  across  the  province?  Is 
there  any  suggestion  that  the  physical  facili- 
ties for  the  administration  of  justice  in  On- 
tario are  actually  militating  against  the  proper 
carriage  of  justice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  suppose  one  could 
always  take  that  position.  I  think  the  prac- 
tical aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  one 
cannot  really  counsel  a  client  or  receive  in- 
structions from  a  client  if  there  aren't 
physical  facilities  available  in  terms  of  privacy 
and  this  sort  of  thing— and  you  have  to  draw 
a  line  there;  if  you  happen  to  have  50  cases 
on  the  docket  for  today,  I  don't  think  the 
province  or  anybody  else  should  be  obliged 
to  provide  50  counselling  chambers,  because 
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presumably  you  have  been  instructed  before 
you  attended  at  court  in  most  instances. 

I  know  that  in  the  old  provincial  court 
building  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  was  built 
about  1870— they  have  since  moved  out  of 
that,  probably  within  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years— you  were  congregated  in  a  smallish 
hallway  and  there  was  no  privacy  at  all.  I 
think  to  that  extent  there  is  inconvenience  to 
the  profession  and  the  public,  and  perhaps 
people  become  a  little  more  irritated  because 
of  this  type  of  inconvenience. 

Whether  it  substantially  deteriorates  the 
qna'ity  of  justice,  I  wouldn't  be  prepared  or 
knowledgeable  to  say.  There  are  questions 
that  do  come  up  almost  at  the  last  instant 
or  during  an  adjournment,  more  particularly, 
wh"n  you  step  out  of  the  courtroom  into  the 
hall  to  discuss  with  your  client  something 
that  has  just  transpired  in  the  courtroom, 
and  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  have 
some  facility  nearby  where  you  could  walk 
in,  close  the  door  and  talk  without  being 
heard,  rather  than  having  to  stand  around 
in  the  hallway  with  perhaps  a  number  of 
Crown  witnesses  within  earshot.  Some  of 
these  things  just  cannot  be  discussed  except 
on  a  confidential  basis  between  the  solicitor 
and  the  client. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  How  high  is  this  in 
priorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clements:  What,  in  Ottawa 
alone? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Across  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  are  trying  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  an  ongoing  programme 
of  updating  facilities  and  staff  as  we  go  on. 
It  is  a  long  programme.  With  reference 
to  the  county  court  buildings,  of  course,  the 
province  took  them  over  in  1968;  then,  im- 
mediately after  1968,  the  province  became 
the  recipient  of  many  requests  from  county 
councils,  saying,  "Why  don't  you  fix  up  our 
court  house?"  You  know,  they  had  let  the 
damned  things  fall  apart  for  100  years  and 
then  immediately  the  province  assumed  re- 
sponsibility, they  asked  us  to  come  in  and 
upgrade  it  and  so  on. 

This  is  not  true,  of  course,  of  the  provin- 
cial court  system.  We  have  had  to  not  only 
restore  and  replace  county  court  facilities 
btit  in  addition  we  have  had  to  try  to  up- 
gratle  the  provincial  court  facilities  across 
the  province.  It  is  an  ongoing  thing,  and 
you  and  I  will  never  be  alive  to  see  the 
day  when  the  then  Attorney  General  can 
.say,  "There,  everything  is  up  to  date."  It 
just  will  never  happen.     , 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  foi 
Windsor-Walkerville.   On   which  item? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  On  the  same  item— not 
the  updating  of  facilities  but  the  addition 
of  facilities  to  county  courthouses.  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  other  areas;  I  know  the 
one  in  my  local  community.  I  have,  at  times, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  the  reports  submitted 
by  the  grand  jury.  Certain  recommendatioM 
have  been  made  in  the  Windsor  area.  I  hope 
the  minister  does  everything  he  possibly  can 
to  expedite  the  addition  to  the  courtnouse 
building. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  some  of  the 
problems  there  can  be  solved  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  conversation  I  think 
you  may  have  had  with  the  judge— that's 
the  senior  judge,  Sidney  Clunis— from  the 
Windsor  area.  If  he  hasn't  been  in  com- 
munication with  you  directly,  'he  may  h.r 
been  wdth  your  officials. 

It's  a  nice  new  county  courthouse  build- 
ing.  It's  first-rate  as  far  as  appearance  is 
concerned  but  it  doesn't  meet  today's  need 
for  facilities  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases,  because  of  the  limited 
court  facilities  in  the  area,  and  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  being 
heard.  For  example,  they  mentioned  that 
the  numl)er  of  cases— I'm  referring  to  criminal 
cases— jumped  from  five  to  63.  A  lot  of  this 
delay  in  the  hearing  of  these  cases  may 
he  as  a  result  of  the  limited  number  of 
defence  counsel. 

Could  some  of  these  problems  not  be 
resolved  by  having  night  .sessions?  The  judge 
did  discuss  this  with  an  85-member  panel 
and  of  that  85-meml>er  panel  only  13  mem- 
bers said  they  couldn't  be  present  asi  jurors 
for  an  evening  sitting.  The  recommendation 
is  really  to  sit  between  6  and  1 1  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Coiddn't  that  possibly  resolve 
some  of  the   problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  it  can  resob' 
some  of  the  problems  but  it  also  very  .sul 
stantially  escalates  the  costs  of  maintainiiiK 
the  courts  because  in  some  instances  you 
have  to  double  staff.  You  have  a  day  staff 
and  you  have  a  night  staff.  We  have  a  pilot 
project  in  the  north  end  of  Toronto  now 
in  which  minor  offences  under  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act  and  so  on  are  dealt  with  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  sitting  during  evenings. 
That's  worked  out  fairly  successful. 

Again,  we're  met  with  thisi  constraint  situ- 
ation in  terms  of  costs;   we're  using  public     i 
funds  for  these  additions  and  new  construe-     } 
tion.  The  Windsor  courthouse  addition  is  on 
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lie  list  for  construction  which  is  required. 
I  could  go  around  this  chamber  and  I'm 
sure  I'd  find  every  member  would  feel  as 
strongly  about  additional  facilities  or  replace- 
ment facilities  in  his  own  riding. 

As  I  said  earlier  to  your  colleague,  within 
the  ministry  we  have  to  make  a  priority 
determination  in  terms  of  safety  and  comfort. 
Some  of  these  facilities  are  so  old  that  they're 
well  outdated  and  I  question  whether  they 
should  not  have  been  replaced  15  or  20 
years  ago.  But  at  that  time  the  replacement 
was  not  sought  or  not  granted  and  now 
we're  looking  at  this  mass'ive  demand  for 
capital  construction. 

The  pilot  project  bill,  which  I  took  to 
second  and  third  reading  in  this  House 
yesterday,  will  provide  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives; night  courts  may  be  one  of  them. 

Insofar  as  Judge  Clunis  is  concerned,  I 
haven't  spoken  to  him  on  any  formal  basis, 
lie  was  at  a  meeting  I  attended  some  weeks 
ago  but  to  our  knowledge  he  has  not  made 
any  formal  submission  to  us  yet.  I  anticipate 
we  will  be  receiving  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I'm  looking  at  the  news- 
paper article  and  it  does  mention  that  he 
plans  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office.  I  would  assume,  knowing 
Judge  Clunis— and  this  press  clipping  is  from 
March  14  —  that  he  more  than  likely  did, 
maybe  on  an  informal  basis  only. 

What  do  we  do  to  overcome  the  backlog 
if  we  don't  have  the  facilities?  The  only  alter- 
native really  is  night  court,  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  Night  court  or 
using  additional  facilities  in  terms  of  leased 
premises  for  the  minor  matters  before  the 
courts.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  the 
study,  the  central  west  pilot  project  pro- 
gramme, will  be  able  to  bring  forward  to  us, 
what  the  alternatives  are.  As  I  say,  that  legis- 
lation went  through  for  second  and  third 
reading  in  this  House  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  vote  1206  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  three  things  in  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  which  item? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'll  take  the  whole  thing,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  first  one  is,  what  is  hap- 
pening with  respect  to  trial  de  novos  coming 
from  the  provincial  criminal  courts? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  are  reviewing  the 
Simimary  Convictions  Act  with  a  view  to 
getting  rid  of  the  trial  de  novos. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  was  the  answer  last  year, 
Mr.  Minister,  and  it  still  hasn't  been  done. 
Do  you  anticipate  moving  in  on  it  fairly  soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  to  go  to  Otta- 
wa to  discuss  it  with  our  federal  counterparts 
down  there,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  but  the 
trial  de  novo,  I  am  afraid,  is  being  used  by 
a  number  of  people  as  a  delaying  tactic.  It's 
clogging  up  the  courts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  surely  is.  That's  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It's  just  inhibiting  the 
whole  process,  and  I  think  it  has  long  out- 
lived its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  one  of  the  abuses,  one 
of  the  most  grotesque  abuses,  left  in  the  ap- 
peal system.  It  really  shouldn't  exist.  You  can 
really  tie  up  the  courts,  paying  nothing  prac- 
tically, and  put  your  case  over  almost  in- 
definitely as  things  presently  stand.  All  right, 
I  am  sure  you  are  working  on  it  and  I  await 
an   amendment   with  respect   to  that. 

Briefly,  could  you  give  me  some  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  how  the  North  York  traffic 
tribunal  experiment  is  working?  Just  set  out 
the  basics.  You  don't  have  to  give  me  the 
facts;  they  are  on  page  48  of  the  notes  that 
you  gave  us,  and  some  of  us  were  up  there 
to  inspect  it  10  months  ago.  I  just  wonder  if 
it's  as  sound  as  what  you  had  hoped  it 
would  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  it  is  working  ex- 
tremely well  in  terms  of  public  acceptance 
and  in  terms  of  removing  from  the  usual 
court  stream  those  cases  that  are  not  even 
criminal  in  nature  but  are  oflFences  under  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  and  summary  matters. 

When  I  came  to  the  ministry  I  believe  the 
deputy  at  that  time  told  me  that  he  had 
received  over  200  letters  from  people  who,  in 
fact,  had  been  through  the  process,  all  of 
them  complimentary,  noting  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  treated  as  common  criminals.  It 
was  done  in  an  office-like  atmosphere  by 
someone  who  was  courteous,  and  you  sat  at 
a  desk,  and  it  worked  extremely  well.  I 
hope  to  see  this  type  of  thing  enlarged. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  what  I  want;  that  is 
my  next  question:  Do  you  have  any  plans  in 
that  regard  in  other  cities  and  other  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  I  have  got  the  re- 
sources I  would  like  to  see  it  expand  all  over; 
all  the  major  centres. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  relieving  some  courts  and 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  spreading 
the  existing  money  a  little  bit,  rather  than 
having  to  find  more,  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  may  be  quite  right 
in  your  observation,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
commendable  project  and  I  think  it  is  'here 
to  stay.  I  would  endbrse  it  wholeheartedly 
from  the  infonnation  that  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  with  reference  to  it. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  (Mr,  Chairman, 
some  15  or  20  minutes  ago  the  member 
for  Lakeshore— who  is  usually  not  generous 
by  nature,  as  we  all  know,  but  he  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  withdraw,  he  said,  his  $1 
item  that  he  and  I  discussed  last  night. 
Technically  I  think  I  need  the  unanimotis 
consent  of  the  House  to  allow  the  member 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  I  would  urge 
the  members  of  the  House  that  they  do  so. 
The  motion  was  that  one  of  my  estimates 
be  reduced  not  to  $1  but  be  reduced  by 
$1,  and  the  tenor  of  the  diebate  last  night 
was,  all  right,  fine.  Now  to  do  this  would 
really  result  in  tremendous  expense  in  re- 
printing estimate  books.  The  member  for 
Lakeshore,  in  his  generosity,  agreed  to  with- 
draw that,  but  I  wonder  if  I  could  have  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  so  that  it 
might  be  formally  noted? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
You   don't  expect  to  get   it  first  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  revert  to  that  vote 
and  subsequently  to  restore  the  vote  to  its 
full  amount.  Agreed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  See  the  trouble  you 
get  me  into? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Agreed? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Was  that  vote  1201?  I  guess 
it  was. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 
Vote  1201  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1206: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes.  A  final  question  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  in  these  estimates:  Could 
you  give  me  an  assessment  of  what  your 
position  over  there  now  is  on  the  merger 
issue?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several 
positions  that  you  could  take,  and  it  woidd 
further  appear  that  there  is  the  one  that  you 
are  taking;  namely,  sitting  on  the  fence  and 
stewing— or  whatever  it  is  that  you  do  when 
you  are  on  fences— and  not  taking  a  jKwition. 


I  will  say  very  briefly  that  the  logic  of 
the  situation  is  quite  powerful  with  respect 
to  the  merger.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
it  on  the  interleaving  basis,  on  the  work 
that  they  perform— the  whole  intelligence 
leads  in  one  direction,  but  as  a  certain  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  once  told  us  about  things 
legal,  logic  and  experience  diverge.  It  ma> 
be  that  the  forms  of  jealousies  and  the  up- 
setting aspects  to  human  personality  involved 
in  the  merger  are  such  as  to  make  it  seem 
unfeasible  to  you,  at  least  in  the  immediati 
future.  Have  you  come  to  any  new  decisions 
about  it  at  all?  Are  you  going  to  move  ahead? 
Are  you  going  to  sit?  Or  are  you  going  to  go 
back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  alternatives  are  to 
support  merger,  oppose  merger  or  sit  on  the 
fence. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  the  one  you  are  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  decided,  in  view 
of  circumstances,  to  straddle  the  fence  or  to 
sit  on  it- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  honest! 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —because  my  friend 
across  the  House  last  year  took  the  opposite 
view  to  the  one  he  Shared  this  year.  He  is 
hopping  the  fence  and  he  is  going  to  get 
caught  on  it  one  of  these  days,  too,  if  he  is 
not  careful. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I'm  not, 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  reason  I  am  sit- 
ting on  the  fence  is  that  I  am  not  really 
sure  \vhat  the  best  system  would  be.  I  wonder 
whether  we  have  it  now  or,  if  there  was  a 
merger,  what  eflBciencies  or  what  greater 
degiee  of  service  we  would  render  to  the 
public  in  this  province?  I  support  very  much 
the  Law  Reform  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions on  decentralization  of  the  coiu-ts  in 
terms  of  having  judges  out  and  ensconctni 
in  certain  areas  of  the  province  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  profession  and  the  public.  I 
support  that.  If  you  have  to  merge  the  courts, 
do  they  all  become  the  Supreme  Court  or 
do  you  change  them  to  something  else  like 
a  Superior  Court  of  Ontario?  I  think  this 
is  not  the  time  to  be  discussing  or  consider- 
ing Issues  such  as  whether  or  not  we  have 
merger,  as  opposed  to  the  delivery  of  the 
court  service  to  the  public,  which  I  see  as  a 
very  ihigh  priority  in  terms  of  my  responsi- 
bilities. 

Quite  frankly,  I  don't  intend  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  to  get  into  any  debate  with 
tlie  judiciary  by  saying  yes,  I  support  merger 
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or  no,  I  don't.  I  say  to  them,  there  are 
enough  changes  in  legislative  programmes 
and  this  sort  of  thing— that  there  is  enough 
work— so  much  work,  indeed,  that  they  are 
overworked.  We  will  get  around  to  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  to  merge  later  on,  but  go 
ahead  and  dteliver  the  court  services  that  the 
public  are  really  insisting  on  and  let's  not 
worry  about  whether  to  merge  or  not. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  we  get  that  family  court 
thing  done,  that  may  make  it  easier. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Shall  vote  1206  carry? 
Vote  1206  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1207. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1207,  administra- 
tive tribunals  programme,  are  there  any 
comments  and  if  so  to  what  section? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitdhener):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  there  will  be  lengthy 
comments  with  respect  to  this  particular 
area,  so  this  might  be  a  convenient  place  to 
leave  the  estimates.  We  could  return'  to  them, 
if  it  is  convenient,  on  Monday  afternoon,  de- 
pending upon  the  plans  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Are  these  items  to  be 
discussed   in  tlieir  entirety? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
had  advised  me  that  he  felt  there  would  be 
worthwhile  matters  that  he  would  prefer  to 
discuss  on  Monday.  If  that  is  not  the  case, 
the  estimates  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  cross 
the  path  of  my  friend.  I  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion— I  wanted  to  discuss  the  Robin- 
son report  on  expropriation  matters  a  little 
bit,  but  I  don't  think  I  will  bother.  We 
can  get  these  estimates  over  with  right  now 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  minister 
will  be  bringing  in  legislation  on  expropria- 
tion  along   those   lines,   I   take   it— 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   This  fall. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  and  we  will  get  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  it  then. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
and,  I  believe,  my  colleague  from  Downs- 
view  who  may  well  be  back  on  Monday, 
would  have  something  to  say,  particularly 
with  respect  to  this  next  vote.  If  it  would 
be  convenient,  perhaps  that  last  vote  could 
be  held   over   until   Monday. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  committee  agree? 
Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Hdtise  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  reached 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House;  as 
was  indicated,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  Monday,  to  be  followed,  I  be- 
lieve, by ;  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which 
I  will  confirm  early  on  Monday,  but  I  think 
that  is  quite  correct. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  deal  with  legislation- 
second  readings.  The  first  is  No.  14  on  the 
order  paper.  I  am  not  certain  with  the 
order  of  the  others  but  we  will  deal  with 
these:  Item  9,  Bill  78;  item  10.  Bill  83; 
item  11,  Bill  84;  item  12,  Bill  85;  item  5, 
Bill   44;   and  item   6,   Bill  45. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves'  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

COMPENSATION  TO  INDIAN  FISHERMEN 

(See  page  2375) 

Re:    Dollar   value    of    loans    made    to   Indian   fishermen   in   northwestern    Ontario:    The 
following  infonnation  on  the  Fisheries  Loans  Act  programme  is  provided  as  requested: 

1970-  1971-  1972-  1973- 

BAND  1971  1972  1973  1974  TOTAL 

Islington                                 $21,439.00  $20,003.00  $  9,699.00                 -  $51,141.00 

Grassy  Narrows                         2,784.00  2,640.00  698.50  $502.50"  6,625.00 

Dallas   Band                               2,449.00  2,670.00  1,335.00                 -  6,454.00 

$26,672.00  $25,313.00  $11,732.50  $502.50  $64,220.00 

*This  amount  actually  applies  to  the  1972-1973  programme  but  applications  were  received 
late  and  the  payment  came  from  1973-1974  funds. 

May  23rd,  1975 

The  answer  to  a  question  was  tabled  as  follows  (see  page  2381): 

23.  Mr.  Reid— Inquiry  of  the  ministry— Would  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  advise  what  the 
total  cost  of  the  McMurtry  commission  into  hockey  violence  was  and  provide  a  breakdown 
of  these  costs? 

Answer  by  the  Premier: 

McMurtry  Commission  into  Hockey  Violence  Expenditure 

Fees: 

Blaney,  Pasternak— for  services  of  William  R.  McMurtry  to  conduct  inquiry 
(210  hours  of  legal  time  and  includes  $5(X)  disbursements  for  Mc- 
Murtry's  expenses,  etc.  before  and  during  the  inquiry)  $  6,500.00 

Salaries: 

Karen   Madden— for  research   services   during  the  month  of  May    (May   1-31, 

1974)    500.00 

—for  research  services  during  the  month  of  June  (June  1-29,  1974)  500.00 

Transportation  and  communications: 

J.  H.  Duthie— for  travel  expenses  to  attend  a  hearing  on  hockey  violence  being 

conducted  at  the  Macdonald  Block,  Queen's  Park  74.00 

Karen  Madden— for  travel  expenses  from  Windsor  to  Toronto  to  work  on  hockey 

inquiry    74.88 

John  Wiwcharyk— for  travel  expenses  to  meet  with  Premier  Davis  on  Sept.  11, 

1974,  regarding  the  McMurtry  report  26.40 

Air  Canada-for  Mr.  Jim  Dolph  to  fly  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Toronto  to  attend 

a  hockey  meeting  on  Sept.  11,  1974  108.00 

Jim  Dolph— for  travel  expenses  to  attend  a  meeting  with  Premier  Davis  regard- 
ing the  McMurtry  report  on  Sept.  25,  1974  15.00 

Services: 

Angus  Stonehouse  and  Co.  Ltd.— for  verbatim  reporting  services  for  the  hockey 

inquiry   (506  pages   @   $6  per  page-30/5/74 )    $  3,036.1 

Angus  Stonehouse  and  Co.  Ltd.— for  transcript  hearings  on  hockey  (760  pages 

@  $6  per  page-6/6/74)   $  4,560.001 

Sutton  Place— for  court  reporters'  expenses  54.40| 

—for  rental  of  hearing  room  (May  27/74)   110.00« 

—for  rental  of  hearing  room  (May  28/74)   110.00 
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VTR  Productions  Ltd.-to  dub  approximately  90  seconds  of  2  in  VTR  to  1  in  VC  78.24 

J.  and  J.  Dineley  Ltd.— for  coffee  services  for  meeting  on  Jtme  3,  4  and  5,  1974  90.00 
Canadian  Motion  Picture  Equipment  Rentals  Ltd.— for  1  double  system  projector 

and  spare  reel  for  2  days  @  $35  per  day  74.90 

Best  Film  Industries  Ltd.— for  100  ft  colour  printing  of  film  13.60 

Versatel— to  print  20,000  copies  of  the  "Report  on  Violence  in  Amateur  Hockey"  11,235.00 

Think  Ink— to  print  500  back  and  front  covers  for  report  70.94 

—for  photocopy  work  of  3  transcript  in  connection  with  inquiiy  into  ama- 
teur hockey   398.04 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.-for  1  photo  of  William  McMurtry  3.50 

Westbury  Hotel— for  meeting  of  hockey  personnel  re  implementation  of  report  147.49 
Ontario  Hockey  Association— Special  general  meeting  of  OHA  on  Sept.  29,  1974, 
to    discuss    implementation    of   new    playing    rules— money    used    for    18 
executives'    travel,    95    delegates'    travel,    meeting    room    at    Royal    York 

Hotel  and  T.   B.   Hubbard,   court  recorder   3,007.60 

Robinson  Photography— for  6  reprints  of  photo  of  William  McMurtry  12.84 

TOTAL   COSTS    $30,800.83 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  visitors'  gallery  today  there  are  some 
140  grade  7  and  8  students  from  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Separate  School,  accompanied  by 
Carl  Matthews,  a  school  trustee  and  some 
parents  and  teachers.  I  know  that  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Legislature  would  like 
to  welcome  them  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members 
will  join  with  me  in  welcoming  two  distin- 
guished parliamentary  visitors  seated  under 
the  Speaker's  gallery.  We  have  Mr.  Joseph 
Casey,  who  is  a  deputy  speaker  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Mr.  Allen  Saxon  who  is  the  Clerk 
of  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales.  We 
welcome  these  two  gentlemen  to  our  Legis- 
lature. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  posed  regarding  the  purchase  of 
land  in  Sudbury  by  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
They  arose  out  of  an  article  in  the  Toronto 
Star  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  to  be  one  of 
the  truly  great  non-stories  of  all  time. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  min- 
ister made  up  his  mind  about  this  before  he 
even  read  the  story. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Isn't  it 
enough  that  the  government  has  destroyed 
the  Globe  and  Mail?  Does  it  have  to  do  it  to 
the  Star  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  first  purchase  has  to 
do  with  some  21  acres  in  the  city  of  Sud- 
bury for  which  OHC  paid  $1,300  an  acre,  or 
a  total  of  $27,235.  The  innuendo  is  that  the 
land  was  sold  by  someone  who  supports  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  and  therefore 
the  price  must  be  too  high,  that  the  whole 
thing  occurred  in  a  two-week  period,  and 
there  was  an  unexplainable  delay  in  bringing 
the  land  to  market. 


Monday,  June  2,  1975 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  members 
the  land  had  been  offered  on  Sept.  19,  1967. 
at  over  $2,000  an  acre,  and  was  under  dis- 
cussion for  more  than  a  10-month  period. 
The  sale  did  not  magically  occur  in  a  two- 
week  period.  The  appraisal,  which  was  re- 
ceived on  Jan.  22,  1968,  a  full  six  months  be- 
fore OHC  purchased  the  land,  not  only  indi- 
cated OHC  was  paying  a  fair  price  for  the 
property  but  that  the  corporation  was  getting 
the  best  land  in  the  parcel. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Well,  that  is  what  happened  in  South 
Milton. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  was  a  $4  million 
profit. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  didn't  the  minister  go 
down  to  Chicago  and  buy  it  himself? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Any  price  is 
a  fair  price  for  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  five  acres  which  were 
later  sold  to  Headway  Corp.  were  not  part 
of  the  32  acres  offered. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Headway  Corp.?  What  a  rever- 
beration from  the  past  that  is. 

Hon.   Mr.  Irvine:  Headway  Corp.,  yes. 

An  hon.  member:  Headway?  Who's  Head- 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Although  OHC's  Home 
Ownership  Made  Easy  plan  only  began  in 
August,  1967—1  might  say  with  a  startup  staff 
of  about  12  people— just  six  weeks  before 
this  land  was  offered  to  the  corporation,  I  do 
not  feel  there  was  any  undue  delay  in  start- 
ing work  on  the  property.  OHC  purchased 
the  land  in  question  on  July  29,  1968;  regis- 
tered the  land  the  next  month;  began  draft 
plans  in  September;  engaged  our  engineer  in 
July,  1969;  obtained  draft  plan  approval  in 
September,  1969;  closed  our  servicing  tend- 
ers in  August,  1970;  and  began  installation 
that  November. 

The  real  delay  occurred  in  the  servicing  of 
the  parcel.  When  the  tender  for  this  work 
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was  issued,  full  soil  test  information  was 
available  to  all  tenderers.  I  would  say  more, 
but  the  non-performance  of  the  servicing 
contractor  in  the  first  instance  is  currently  a 
matter  of  litigation  between  OHC  and  this 
firm. 

Another  firm  completed  the  servicing  and, 
in  July,  1973,  a  building  call  was  issued. 
No  builders  responded  to  the  call,  which 
might  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  we  all  know  there  was  a  rising 
vacancy  rate  in  Sudbury  at  that  time;  a  very 
definite  rise  in  vacancy  rates. 

In  May,  1974,  another  call  was  issued 
and  again  no  builders  responded.  In  1974, 
the  vacancy  rate  was  still  very  high  at  9.2 
per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  It's  too 
high. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  A  new  call  closed  April 
15,  1975,  with  three  builders  responding  to 
the  call.  The  OHC  board  of  directors  ap- 
proved the  prices  from  two  builders  May  21, 
1975,  and  construction  will  commence  short- 
ly. Prices  received  are  within  the  target 
prices  established— $22,500  for  three-bedrooms 
and  $23,500  for  four-bedrooms. 

When  the  original  657  purchases  by  OHC 
were  tabled,  this  parcel  was  overlooked  be- 
cause the  file  for  this  purchase  was  with  our 
legal  counsel  for  the  lawsuit.  When  this  was 
discovered,  the  list  was  reviewed  and  cer- 
tain minor  corrections  and  79  new  listings 
were  added  and  tabled  last  week. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Seventy-nine  new  listings?  Quite 
a  busy  law  firm  he  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  And  there  may  be  more, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  Like  the  LCBO. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  many  legal  suits  has  he 
got  going  on  at  one  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  other  two  parcels  of 
land  mentioned  in  the  news  story  were  sold 
to  builders  who  were  later  successful  in 
OHC  public  calls  for  proposals.  One  is  in 
the  area  of  the  OHC  land  purchase  for 
HOME  lots  and  the  other  is  not.  Under  the 
proposal  call  technique  the  builder  supplies 
both  land  and  building.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  be  the  registered  owner  of  the 
land.  He  can  control  it  by  option.  In  con- 
sidering proposals,  land  and  buildings  are 
looked  on  as  one  for  a  total  price,  and  ap- 
praisals are  made  on  a  per  unit  basis,  that 
is,  if  it  is  an  apartment,  on  a  per  apartment 
cost  basis. 


The  first  of  the  proposal  calls  mentioiK 
in  the  story  was  submitted  by  Headway  Cori). 
Ltd.  to  OHC  in  1969,  as  part  of  a  family 
rental  housing  call  for  300  units.  Headway 
owned  one  acre,  optioned  five  acres  from 
Eugene  Vannier  and  submitted  the  six  acres 
in  a  106-townhouse  proposal.  Having  been 
awarded  the  contract,  Headway  arranged 
to  have  the  site  transferred  directly  to  OHC 
for  $127,283,  the  price  agreed  upon  by  Head- 
way and  Quality. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  the  cost  of  $16,781  per  unit 
for  land  and  buildings  was  good  value, 
according  to  the  chief  appraiser  of  OHC. 
Contracts  were  awarded  to  the  two  lowest 
bidders. 

The  third  parcel  of  land  referred  to  by  the 
Star  was  a  2.4-acre  Paris  St.  site,  obtained 
from  Quality  Homes  by  Tilzen  Holdings  Ltd. 
for  $200,000.  In  response  to  a  1971  call  for 
150  senior  citizen  units,  Tilzen  submitted  a 
proposal  for  the  constniction  of  101  apart- 
ments. Six  proposals  were  made  in  response 
to  the  call  and  contracts  were  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder  and  to  Tilzen. 

The  lowest  bidder's  price  was  $11,431, 
which  provided  101  low-rise  units  on  2.5 
acres.  Tilzen's  unit  price  was  $12,445  for 
101  highrise  units  on  1.2  acres,  plus  another 
1.2  acres  valued  at  approximately  $100,000. 
The  zoning  on  the  Tilzen  parcels  permitted  a 
greater  density.  This  effectively  reduced  the 
per  unit  price  of  land  and  building  for  the 
Tilzen  offer  to  $11,445  a  unit.  The  1.2 
acres  is  being  retained  by  OHC  for  future 
development.  The  corporation  paid  $217,655 
for  the  total  of  2.4  acres.  OHC's  senior 
appraiser    also    appraised    this    call. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  must  have  got 
his  facts  from  this  newspaper  story;  it  is 
perfectly  accurate  so  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  As  well,  both  of  these 
proposals  were  approved  by  CMHC  and  this 
is  very  important  for  the  hon.  members  to 
pay  attention  to-because  of  CMHC's  50 
per  cent  subsidy.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  of  these  proposals  were  good  value  for 
OHC  and  for  the  people  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Roy:  Would  the  minister  repeat  that, 
please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Having  regard  to  all  of 
these  facts,  I  suggest  to  the  House  that  those 
who  have  called  for  a  judicial  inquiry  are 
seeking  headlines  rather  than  facts. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  are  seeking  justifi- 
cation for  the  minister's  waste  of  money. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Well  said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  In  my  judgement,  if  there 
is  fault  in  this  case  it  lies  not  so  much  with 
the  opposition  who  have  been  misled,  or 
with  the  authors  who  have  laboured  mightily 
to  produce  little,  but  rather  with  the  decision 
of  the  Star  to  run  an  article  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  None  of  those  papers  likes 

the  minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  the  big  city  press  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reply  to  the  question  raised  at  the  same  time 
on  Friday  by  the  member  for  Carleton  East 
(Mr.  P.  Taylor)  when  he  questioned  certain 
practices  in  regard  to  the  assembly  of  Carls- 
bad Springs. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  we  will  see  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  would  like  to  say,  al- 
though the  hon.  member  isn't  here  today, 
that  all  the  material  which  was  previously 
tabled  has  very  clearly  outlined  what  did 
happen.  I  would  like  very  briefly  to  say  that 
OHC,  and  not  the  federal  government  as  has 
been  indicated  by  the  Minister  of  Urban 
Affairs  recently,  purchased  5,500  acres  with 
an  average  price  of  $1,500  an  acre,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  $600  per  acre  to  a  high  of 
$2,000  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  we  had 
all  levels  invoIved-OHC,  NCC,  CMHC-in 
regard  to  the  price  of  this  particular  land. 

Mr.  Roy:  NCC  expropriated  it.  They  didn't 
buy  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  have  the  NCC  also 
involved  in  expropriation.  Some  of  their 
lands  in  question  are  within  the  parkway 
system  in  Ottawa.  The  prices  vary,  as  I 
understand  it,  from  $400  to  $1,600  maximum 
per  acre.  They  are  presently  in  control  of 
somewhere  around  4,000  acres  which  sur- 
round our  assembly  of  5,500  acres.  The  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East,  very  obviously,  coming 
from  the  area  has  absolutely  no  idea  of  what's 
going  on  and  should  have  made  himself  aware 
of  the  facts. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  He  doesn't 
know  where  the  riding  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  Keep  the  blindfolds  on. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Oral  questions. 
The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  undoubtedly  there  vvdll  be 
questions  on  the  matter  of  the  inspection  of 
meat,  is  the  minister  prepared  to  make  a 
statement  before  we  get  into  that  matter,  in 
response  to  some  of  the  developments  over 
the  weekend?  No?  Okay. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He'd 
better  correct  what  he  said  last  week  anyway, 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong. 

.  Mr.  Lewis:  Did  the  minister  inadvertently 
mislead  the  House  last  week? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  with  his  questions. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  in  re- 
sponse to  his  statement.  Can  he  tell  me  if 
the  Conservative  Party  still  maintains  its 
offices  in  the  premises  of  Eugene  Varmier  in 
Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
the  faintest  idea. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Wouldn't 
the  minister  think,  even  with  the  response  he 
has  given  here  today— which  admits  that  in- 
formation tabled  in  this  House  in  response  to 
the  question  was  incomplete  and  in  fact  mis- 
leading since  the  Vannier  dealings  were  not 
included— that  since,  over  the  past  munber 
of  months,  in  a  number  of  land  deals  in 
this  province  it  has  been  indicated  that  Con- 
servatives received  favourable  consideration 
on  decisions,  and  profits  that  were  unconscion- 
able even  though  they  were  based  on  evalua- 
tions that  had  come  to  the  government  from 
a  number  of  sources;  is  it  not  time  for  a  full 
review  of  the  function  of  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.,  with  even  an  estabishment  of  the  con- 
cept that  it's  time  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
took  over  those  functions,  and  that  the  On- 
tario Housing  Corp.  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness because  it  is  not  prepared  to  do  busi- 
ness in  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  one 
thing  I  should  make  awfully  clear  is  that  day 
by  day  he  keeps  on  harping  about  the  past- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  elec- 
tion isn't  in  the  past. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —and  it  is  going  to  be 
much  more  diflBcult  for  this  government  to 
have  anyone  who  isn't  a  Conservative— he  is 
driving  people  right  into  our  party,  which 
we  enjoy  very  much.  From  day  to  day  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Conservative  Party 
doing  business  with  a  Conservative. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  quite  a  novel  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  If  there  is  a  profit  that 
has  been  made,  I  take  no  exception  to  that 
fact,  but  if  he  keeps  on  harping— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Let  me  keep  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  find  out  that  his  party's  sup- 
port is  going  to  go  down  the  drain. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Just  as 
a  matter  of  clarification,  is  the  minister  imply- 
ing that  because  the  government  provides 
special  favours  to  people  who  are  Conserva- 
ti\es  in  the  community  that  more  people  are 
going  to  become  Conservatives?  Surely  diat's 
what  he  is  saying,  and  we  are  simply  drawing 
this  to  public  attention,  and  that's  what's  go- 
ing to  finish  his  party  because  the  taxpayers 
won't  stand  for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we 
have  a  typical  example  of  a  statement  being 
taken  out  of  context.  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  knows  full  well  I  didn't  say  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  He  knows  that  full  well, 
and  the  record  stands  corrected.  We  do  not 
make  special  exceptions  for  Conservatives.  All 
I  said  was  the  way  he  acts  will  make  more 
people  become  Conservatives. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Only  if 
they  have  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I'll  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Good:  The  minister  had  a  hard  time 
making  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  about  the  land 
purchases  by  Ontario  Housing  in  Carlsbad 
Springs  in  Gloucester  tovmship  and  his  com- 
ments about  them  this  aftemoonn- 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  That  is  not  a 
supplementary  question. 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  fact 
that  because  Ontario  Housing  paid  the 
amounts  of  money  it  did  for  the  land  down 
there— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That  is  not  a  supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  didn't  hear  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Roy:  —it's  causing  the  NCC  great 
problems  in  the  sense  that  they're  expropri- 
ating in  that  area  and  the  ovvTiers  are  relying 
on  the  OHC  purchases,  which  are  distorting 
land  values  there?  Is  the  minister  aware  ol 
that? 

Mr.  Good:  They've  done  that  all  over  the 

province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  really  can't  control  what 
the  NCC  does;  nor  can  I  control  what  the 
Minister  of  Urban  Affairs  does. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  minister 
has  no  control  over  OHC  either. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  has  no  control  over  OHC. 
Why  doesn't  he  admit  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  is  this:  OHC— the  government  of  Ontario- 
bought  certain  landis  for  development  which, 
in  our  opinion^,  should  start  much  later  than 
this  year  or  next  year.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
as  the  local  member,  has  (had  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  imagine,  to  read  what  the  hon. 
minister,  iMr.  Danson,  has  said- 
Mr.  Roy:  It  took  eight  months  to  get  in- 
formation   out    of    the    minister's    ministry, 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Danson  has  stated  his 
ideas  as  to  how  a  city  sihould  be  proceedetl 
with.  I  want  to  say  right  now,  for  the  record, 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  very  ninth 
wants  to  work  with  the  regional  municipalil> 
of  Ottawa-Carleton  and  with  the  area  niunic 
ipalities,  and  not  against  them— and  that  is 
what  Mr.  Danson  has  been  doing- 
Mr.  Roy:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Whether  or  not  we  bought 
the  land  before  NCC  got  into  the  action, 
that's  up  to  them.  NCC  can  db  whatever 
they  want  to,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Who  started  it  all? 


An  hon.  member:  The  government  started 


it. 
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Hon.  Mr,  Handleman:  What  about  the 
green  belti' 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  tor  Wentworth  has  the  opportunity 
to  ask  a  supplementary, 

Mr.  I,  Deans  (Wentworth):  Given  that 
there's  a  real  concern  that  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  has  been  complicit  in  the  whole  land 
cost  spiral,  and  given  that  over  the  next 
number  of  months,  if  not  years,  there  are 
going  to  be  a  number  of  isolated  incidents 
such  as  the  one  just  raised  with  regard  to 
Sudbury  coming  before  the  public,  wouldn't 
it  makes  more  sense  to  refer  the  land  pur- 
chases of  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  since  the 
inception  of  the  home  ownership  programme, 
to  the  standing  committee  of  the  Legislature 
that  deals  with  these  matters  in  order  that 
we  can,  firstly,  see  the  procedures  used 
by  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  and,  secondly, 
have  access  to  the  appraisals  that  were  ac- 
tually undertaken  and  by  whom,  and  clear 
up  once  and  for  all  the  role  of  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  in  forcing  up  land  costs  by  its 
purchases  i' 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  apparerutly  is  not 
very  well  versed  with  the  opinions  of  some 
members  of  his  party.  I  happened  to  have 
the  opportunity  the  other  night  to  be  speak- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  one  of  his  colleagues, 
at  wliich  time  his  colleague  said,  "The  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  should  purchase  all 
land  for  housing  development." 

Mr.  Deans:  What's  that  got  to  db  with 
what   I   asked? 

Hon.  Mr,  Irvine:  What  we're  saying  today 
is  that  we  have  tabled  a  list  of  the  lands 
that  have  been  purchased  by  OHC— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  updating  it 
all  the  time. 

Hon,  Mr.  Irvine:  We  have  updated  it. 
There  may  be  other  lands  that  we  have 
missed— I'm  not  denying  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  79  oversights  in  one  minis- 
try; that's  not  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
purchases  too— 

Mr,  Lewis:  Sure. 

Hon.  Mr,  Irvine:  The  point  the  hon.  mem- 
ber fails  to  recognize  is  that  OHC  has  done 
a  lot  of  work,  and  a  lot  of  good  work;  and 
we  are  not  in  any  way  making  the  price  of 


land   go    up.    We   are    controlling   the   price 
of  land- 
Mr,  Deans:  OHC  is  playing  the  same  game 
as  the  speculator  does. 

Hon,  Mr,  Irvine:  —and  we  are  very  much 
accepted  in  the  municipalities  where  we 
have  purchased  land,  and  I  was  asked  as 
recently  as  Saturday  to  proceed  with  HOME 
developments  and  other  developments  in 
many  municipaUties. 

The  hon.  members  opposite  forget  or  fail 
to  understand  that  our  financing  is  only 
supplied  to  us  in  a  limited  amount  this  year 
for  the  development  of  HOME  land.  We 
have  acquired  many  lands  in  the  past,  and 
we'll  acquire  again  as  soon  as  we  have 
adequate  financing. 

There's  absolutely  no  need  for  any  com- 
mittee. If  I  thought  there  was,  I  would 
certainly  say  so.  But  there  is  no  need  for  any 
committee  to  look  into  the  procedures  of 
OHC  in  the  past.  We've  tabled  the  list  of 
purchases.  If  you  wish,  I'll  table  today  the 
appraisals  for  Sudbury;  I'll  be  happy  to  do 
it  if  that  will  help  them  out  in  any  way. 
I  would  ask  this  information  be  tabled, 
please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  what  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  said  last  week 
about  tainted  meat,  and  he  was  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  There  is  no  nieed  for  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  the  minister  table  it  if 
he  will,  I  don't  mind;  but  that's  not  what 
I  asked  him, 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  In  view 
of  all  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
with  reference  to  OHC,  in  view  of  the 
minister's  position  that  OHC  really  has  noth- 
ing to  hide,  would  it  not  be  proper  and  ad- 
visable at  this  time,  not  only  to  table  the 
information  which  he  is  tabling  now,  but 
to  table  the  minutes  of  OHC  so  that  they 
could  be  considered  along  with  these  trans- 
actions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  no. 
The  member  for  St.  George  has  asked  this 
question  before.  I  just  don't  think  it's  rele- 
vant whatsoever, 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  has  the  minister  got 
to  hide? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  should  have  tabled 
the  minutes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  history  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  OHC  is  one  of  which  every 
member  of  this  House  should  be  very  proud. 
They  should  be  very  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  table  the  minutes. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Table  the 
minutes,  then  we'll  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  When  were  the 
minutes  of  OHC  ever  tabled  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  As  I  said  before,  why 
don't  we  get  together  and  try  to  build  homes 
rather  than  look  back  at  something  which 
happened  six,  seven,  eight  or  10  years  ago. 
It's  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  suppressing 
the  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary  from 
the  member  for  Scarborougn  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  understand  the  minister's 
statement  today,  he  may  disagree  with  the 
tone  of  the  Star's  story  but  he  does  not  dis- 
agree with  a  single  fact.  Therefore,  the 
obvious  extension  of  his  statement  today  is 
that  the  profits  from  the  public  purse  tendered 
to  these  people,  whatever  their  politics,  were 
clearly  unconscionable  in  the  period  of  time 
in  which  the  land  was  held,  and  that  is  what 
is  critical  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.,  because  then  it  acts  as  a 
speculative  adjunct  in  the  Sudbury  basin. 
How  can  the  minister  allow  the  corporation 
to  continue  to  return  those  kinds  or  profits 
when  he  has  admitted  all  the  facts  and  figures 
in  his  statement  today?  In  fact,  he  hasn't 
altered  the  substance  of  the  article  one  jot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  should  look  at  the  statement  a 
little  bit  more  closely. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'll  read  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  All  right,  read  it  again. 
OHC  bought  one  parcel  only  for  approxi- 
mately $27,000.  OHC  received  two  proposal 
calls  which  produced  housing  at  a  price 
which  no  one  can  produce  in  any  other  part 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Agreed? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  All  right.  Now  the  pur- 
pose of  OHC  is  to  have  units  on  the  market 
at  an  affordable  price.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
what  has  happened. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Regardless  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  Sudbury,  not  Toronto. 


Mr.  Deans:  Even  though  the  minister  could 
produce  them  for  more? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  paid  $1,000  moi. 
than  he  should  have  paid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  OHC  was  delayed- 
and  this  is  the  point  which  I  want  to  bring 
out  again  clearly— in  bringing  these  units  on 
the  market  because  of  the  failure  of  a  con- 
tractor to  provide  the  servicing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  understand  that, 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  understands 
that  but  some  people  didn't.  I  want  to  make 
sure  the  hon.  member  understands  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  all  here.  It's  in  the  story. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  delay  was  not  be- 
cause of  OHC.  We  have  got  units  which  are 
certainly  justifiable  and  units  which  the  mem- 
ber cannot  argue  against. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  not  the  point.  It 
could  have  been  less. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Cernia  (Sudbury):  My  mother- 
in-law  won't  understand  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  not  the  point. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  threw  away  public 
money  and  there  was  no  need. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  In  view 
of  his  statements  latterly,  last  week,  and  the 
additional  information  that  was  made  avail- 
able through  the  press  over  the  weekend,  is 
he  not  now  in  a  position  to  account  to  the 
House  for  the  signal  failure  in  the  action  of 
his  ministry  and  the  inspectors  responsible  to 
him,  and  for  his  lack  of  adequate  communi- 
cation with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
other  authorities  in  this  matter  of  the  sale  of 
tainted  meat  in  this  province?  What  has  he 
got  to  say  about  the  charges  that,  in  fact, 
this  ring  has  been  in  operation  for  four  years 
and  growing  in  strength  in  its  involvement  in 
sales  in  the  community?  Does  he  not  see  it  a> 
his  responsibility,  following  on  the  situation 
which  many  of  us  remember  from  1962,  when 
this  matter  first  arose  in  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a 
matter  of  very  grave  concern.  There  is  iin 
question  of  that  at  all  and  I've  never  sug- 
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gestetl  that  it  wasn't.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  stories  in  the  press,  and  I  have  all  three 
of  them  here  on  my  desk  right  now.  We  have 
checked  them  all  out.  Regarding  the  story 
in  the  Sunday  Sun  that  is  reported  to  have 
been  told  by  a  former  member  of  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society,  charges  were  laid  by  the 
Humane  Society.  I  understand  that  one  of 
them  was  dismissed  and  another  one  regis- 
tered a  conviction  on  another  farm.  There  is 
no  evidence,  other  than  the  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  today's  Toronto  Star,  by  Mr. 
Koegler,  who  I  assume  was  the  person  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Sunday  Sun  article- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  No,  he 
wasn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  wasn't?  Maybe  he 
wasn't;  all  I  know  is  that  Koegler  is  the  fellow 
who  is  quoted  in  the  Toronto  Star  today,  and 
he  said,  "There  are  lots  of  buyers  buying 
meat  in  Ontario  presumably  for  dog  food. 
In  my  opinion,  a  lot  of  that  is  going  for 
human  consumption."  Our  inspectors  are 
checking  with  Mr.  Koegler  this  afternoon  to 
determine  what  causes  him  to  have  that 
opinion.  We  are  following  up  oni  that,  be- 
cause that  is  the  first  evidence  we  have  had. 

I  want  to  assure  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you  if  I  may,  that  in  meetings  I  had 
last  Wednesday  with  our  chief  inspector,  our 
special  investigation  officers— and  this  morn- 
ing I  met,  all  forenoon,  with  the  three  top 
special  investigators  of  my  ministry;  these  are 
over  and  above  the  inspectors— they  categori- 
cally stated  to  me  that  on  not  one  occasion 
did  they  ever  find  meat  in  one  of  our  dead- 
animal  disposal  places  that  was  not  properly 
denatured  when  it  was  ready  to  be  movea 
out;  nor  have  they  ever  found  meat  in  transit 
that  was  not  properly  denatured  and  in  boxes 
showing  the  stamp,  "unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption." There  is  no  reason  why  that  meat 
shouldn't  be  sold  in  Quebec,  or  anywhere  else 
for  that  matter,  to  those  kinds  of  outlets. 
There's  no  reason  for  that  at  all. 

What  meat  comes  back  into  Ontario?  Any 
meat  that  comes  into  Ontario  from  outside 
should  and  must  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
Canada  Department  of  Agriculture  health  of 
animals  branch.  That's  a  federal  responsibility. 
We  can't  sell  Ontario-inspected  meat  from 
our  slaughter  houses  in  Ontario  under  pro- 
vincial meat  inspection,  even  though  it  has 
the  same  standard  of  health  both  ante- 
mortem  and  post-mortem,  and  the  same 
wholesomeness  for  human  consumption.  That 
stamp  is  not  legal  in  other  provinces,  nor  is 
any  other  province's  stamp  legal  in  Ontario. 


Any  charge  that  may  have  been  laid  in 
Ontario  for  uninspected  meat  having  been 
sold  doesn't  necessarily  say  that  that  was 
meat  from  fallen  or  dead  animals.  It  was  un- 
inspected meat.  There  has  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no  proof  that  it  came  from  sources  out- 
side of  Ontario  where  this  type  of  meat  was 
being  processed  and  supposedly  shipped  back 
here. 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  go  on— and  this 
is  a  most  distressing  thing  to  us  in  oiu"  minis- 
try, to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and,  Fm  sure, 
to  everyone  here— is  the  fact  that  there  are 
statements  being  made  in  the  crime  probe 
inquiry  in  Quebec,  which  are  as  yet  un- 
substantiated in  any  respect,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  are  statements  only.  There  is  no  proof 
of  them  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  asked  our 
people  if  they  have  proof  of  those  things,  and 
they  have  not.  There  are  suspicions,  yes. 
According  to  what  has  been  in  the  press,  there 
are  suspicions.  But  where  is  the  proof?  We 
simply  haven't  got  it. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  following  up  in 
every  respect.  All  the  county  or  the  district 
health  units  across  the  province  have  been 
alerted  to  get  right  on  top  of  anything  of 
which  they  are  the  slightest  bit  suspicious. 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  norie  of  this  kind 
of  thing  is  going  on.  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  my  position  is  any  different  today 
than  it  was  last  week. 

We're  following  up  on  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  in  the  press.  They  are  alarm- 
ing. Certainly  the  statement  by  one  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  with  the  Humane 
Society  for  some  24  years  is  quite  an  alarming 
statement  to  be  made.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  that  gentleman  has  iiiforma- 
tion  that  leads  him  to  make  such  a  statement 
to  the  public  today,  then  I  think  we  should 
be  hearing  that  statement  ourselves.  Our 
people  will  be  talking  to  him  this  afternoon 
if  he  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  double-barrelled 
supplementary  question.  Why  did  the  minister 
not  inform  the  House  at  the  beginning  of 
last  week  that  his  ministry  had  observers  at 
the  inquiry  in  Montreal?  Why  did  we  have 
to  learn  that  only  from  his  colleague,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Grossman)  on  Friday? 

Secondly,  if  the  minister  has  such  close 
co-operation  with  Quebec  in  dealing  with 
this  kind  of  a  situation,  why  were  we  not 
informed  by  his  colleagues  in  Quebec,  instead 
of  having  to  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers. 
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when  they  have  witnesses  who  are  making  this 
kind  of  statement  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
frankly,  I  have  no  answer  for  the  first  part 
of  the  question.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  we  should  advise  the  House  that  our 
people  were  there.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing ulterior  about  it  whatever.  Our  people 
have  been  in  on  the  discussions.  I  believe 
they  were  in  on  some  of  the  closed  sessions, 
the  closed  in-camera  sessions.  They  have  been 
there.  In  fact,  they  have  been  going  out  to 
bring  in  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  called  before  the  inquiry.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  secret  about  that  whatever.  We 
have  a  bilingual  OPP  officer  there  at  the 
hearings  right  now. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  misinforma- 
tion, or  I  should  say  misunderstanding  per- 
haps. I  read  Friday's  Hansard  where  my 
colleague,  the  minister  on  my  left,  suggested 
there  had  been  the  best  of  co-operation  with 
officials  in  Quebec.  I  think  that  is  somewhat 
out  of  context. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  minister  mean 
there  has  not  been  the  best  co-operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  provided  the 
Quebec  people  with  all  the  information  that 
we  could  find  since  1969. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  they  didn't  do  the 
reverse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  they  did  not. 
They  did  not;  in  fact  there  have  been  many 
disappointing  instances  of  trying  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  at  that  level.  We  have  not 
had  that  kind  of  co-operation  and  this  is  most 
distressing. 

An  hon.  member:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We'll  have  the  one  from 
Ottawa  East  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  minister,  because  of  the  great 
concern  of  people  in  the  Ottawa  area— in 
eastern  Ontario  generally.  The  minister  talks 
about  statements  that  are  unsubstantiated 
statements  emanating  from  the  inquiry  down 
there.  I  would  ask  the  minister,  in  view  of 
the  statements  made  at  the  inquiry,  not  only 
by  witnesses,  but  in  fact  by  their  chief 
counsel,  that  this  practice  goes  on  in  the 
Ottawa  area  and  parts  of  eastern  Ontario,  is 
the  minister  prepared  to  say  here  today 
that  that  is  not  so  and  that  he  has  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  any  of  this  meat  is  coming 


back  into  Ontario,  or  that  this  type  of  meat 
is  in  fact  being  sold  in  Ontario? 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    Well,    all    it    is,    Mr. 

Speaker,  is  rumours  emanating  from  this  in- 
quiry. I  can  well  understand— 

Mr.  Roy:  Rumour?  It  is  not  rumour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  all  right,  what  do 
you  call  it? 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  evidence  under  oath. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  paintin 
himself  into  a  comer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  just  simply  don  t 
have  the  kind  of  proof  that  would  in  any  wa\ 
allow  us  to  lay  charges.  I  can  tell  tin 
members  that  those  statements  that  ha\L 
been  made  are  being  followed  up  to  the  nth 
degree,  both  by  the  local  county  health 
people  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  officials 
urging  that  every  consideration  be  gi\en  to 
probing  these  charges,  and  I  can  assure  the 
members  that  our  people  will  be  co-operating, 
are  co-operating  and  have  co-operated  with 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  with  the  RCMP, 
and  with  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Affairs  of  the  government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Higli 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Was  the  ministry  not  in- 
formed last  summer  of  the  police  investigation 
that  took  place  right  here  in  Ontario  of  the 
Luciano  Wholesale  Meat  Co.,  of  2515  Finch 
Ave.  which  was  distributing  horse-meat  to 
a  series  of  retail  outlets  right  across  the  city? 
And  is  the  minister  not  aware  that  the  chief 
owner  of  that  firm,  one  Antonio  Bertucci,  has 
continued  to  sell  meat  in  this  province,  in  this 
city,  since  the  $500  slap  on  the  wrist  the 
ministry  gave  him  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  our  in- 
spectors were  a  part  of  the  investigation  that 
led  to  that  conviction. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  $500  was  a  licenci 
to  continue  the  violation  of  the  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  worked  with  the 
RCMP;  they  worked  with  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  and  with  the  city  police  to 
get  the  conviction.  Now,  my  friend  suggests 
that  the  operation  is  still  continuing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  are  very  interested 
in  that  statement  and  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  will  be  checking  it  out  be- 
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cause  quite  frankly  my  friend  has  no  proof, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  that  is  going  on  today. 
And  if  he  has  evidence  let  him  lay  it  on  the 
table  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  charges  will 
be  laid  immediately,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on  now,  that  is  the  min- 
ister's job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  wants  everybody  else 
to  do  his  job. 

An  Hon.  member:  Why  the  hell  is  he  pay- 
ing his  inspectors? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary:  Why  did  the 
ministry  only  charge  one  retail  outlet?  They 
know  of  the  whole  long  list  of  them,  why 
did  they  charge  only  one,  the  one  in  Etobi- 
coke? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  were  two  charged. 

Mr.  Shulman:  One. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  were  two  charged. 

Mr.  Shuknan:  One,  there  was  one  against 
the  wholesale  outlet  and  one  against  the  re- 
tail outlet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  were  two  con- 
victions. As  I  recall  it  two  convictions  were 
registered.  There  were  two  convictions  for 
selling  horsemeat. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  about  the  other  23? 
Why  didn't  the  minister  charge  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion; I  don't  know.  I  think  you  have  to  have 
proof  that  this  was  being  sold. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pretty  weak-kneed  en- 
forcement by  the  minister's  law  oflBcers  whom 
he  has  such  confidence  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  But  it's  one  thing  for 
my  hon.  friend  to  stand  there  and  make 
charges  about  things  having  happened  with- 
out any  particular  evidence  to  back  them  up. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  asked  why  the  minister 
didn't  charge  them. 

Hon.   Mr.    Stewart:    There   is   no  proof,  to 
my  knowledge,  of  what  the  member  is  saying. 
Sure  he  can  make  a  statement- 
Mr.   Roy:   Well,   that  is  proof.   That's  evi- 
dence; that's  proof. 

Hon.  Mr,  Stewart:  -but  proof,  that's  the 
thing— and  that's  what  our  inspectors  are 
trying  to  find.  And  I  can  tell  the  member 
they  are  on  that  very  thing  this  very  day- 


Mr.  Roy:  They  accept  the  minister's  word 
in  court  all  the  time.  The  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  can  tell  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  -to  try  to  find  out 
whether  that  is  right  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Thank  God  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  will  never  defend  me,  if 
that's  his  idea  of  law, 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can  say  that  there  is 
nothing  illegal  about  selling  horsemeat.  There 
is  a  licensed  outlet  in  Toronto  for  selling 
horsemeat.  The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
horsemeat  should  not  be  sold  where  other 
meat  is  being  sold— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Pepperoni. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —that's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr,  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  minister.  Obviously 
the  ministry  ofiicials  and  others  are  conduct- 
ing a  very  intensive  investigation  into  this 
whole  matter.  When  does  the  minister  antici- 
pate on  getting  a  report? 

Mr.  Roy:  Denying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  will  lay  charges  as 
soon  as  any  sufficient  evidence  is  found  on 
which  to  lay  charges.  But  there  has  to  be 
some  substantiation  of  the  evidence  before 
there  is  any  way  you  can  lay  a  charge.  I  can 
tell  the  member  quite  frankly,  one  can't 
just  say  that  so-and-so  is  doing  something 
wrong;  one  has  to  have  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port it,  I  can  tell  the  House  we  would  like 
to  have  that  evidence  if,  in  fact,  there  is  any 
indication  that  such  trade  practices  are  going 
on.   We  simply  don't  have  that  evidence, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park 
with  a  final  supplementary  on  this. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Has  the  minister  not  seen 
the  police  statements  that  their  key  witness, 
one  Skolodny,  refused  to  give  the  evidence 
which  would  have  allowed  the  minister  to 
lay  the  appropriate  charges— because  he  was 
told  if  he  did,  he  would  be  killed.  Has  the 
minister  got  that  police  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  haven't  got  that 
statement.  I  have  the  statement  of  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  a  very  san- 
guine fellow. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  been  asleep  at 
the  switch. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  don't  have  that  state- 
ment. My  o£Bcials  may  have  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  can  he  get  a  con- 
viction on  the  charge?  He  has  not  even 
looked  at  the  police  statements  in  relation 
to  the  charge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  police  have  the 
statement.  Am  I  supposed  to  read  every 
police  record  of  every  criminal  in  this  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  he  is  supposed  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  His  staff.  He  is  speaking 
on  behalf  of  his  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  course,  my  staff  did, 
and  have  that  information.  They  have  a  large 
file  on  our  friend  down  there  at  police  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  been  given  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  So  there  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'd  read  every  police  statement 
given  to  me  with  fascination. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


question  should  properly  go  to  the  Minister 
of  Natiural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier).  I'm  fully 
aware  of  the  situation  because  it  is  in  my 
area,  but  I  think  the  question  should  go  to 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  What 
does  the  minister  mean  it  is  in  his  area?  His 
area  of  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  the  great  riding  of 
Ontario  South,  sir. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  is  in  the  township  of 
Townsend  in  the  Haldimand-Norfolk  regional 
area. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  thought  the  member 
was  talking  about  the  other  one. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Since  the  operation  is 
going  forward  not  by  the  legislation  by  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  but  because  of 
an  environmental  permit,  would  he  be  good 
enough  to  inquire  into  such  a  permit  in  this 
case?  It's  the  Anderson  property  in  the  former 
Townsend  township.  I  beliexe  this  ministry  is 
directly  involved.  Would  the  minister  do  so? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
way  we  would  be  involved  is  by  making 
recommendations  to  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources.  If  the  member  likes,  I  would  be 
glad  to  let  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
know  he  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 


GRAVEL  EXTRACTION  PERMIT  IN 
HALDIMAND-NORFOLK  REGION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  can't  get  any  further, 
eh?  Okay.  1  think  maybe  we  should  ask  more 
questions  since  the  minister  has  been  so  mild 
and  reasonable. 

I  would  like  to  put  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Environment.  Does  he  recall  ap- 
proving a  gravel  extraction  permit  for  a 
property  held  in  the  government  property  in 
the  so-called  new  toviTi  site  in  the  former 
Townsend  township?  Is  he  aware  of  the  ex- 
traction of  gravel  there?  I  ask  this  in  the 
absence  of  his  colleague  because  it  is  our 
understanding  it  was  an  Envirormient  Minds- 
try  approval  which  permitted  the  extraction 
of  that  gravel  even  though  it  has  not  been 
approved  by  any  of  the  local  authorities  or 
by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  fairness  that 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  for  a  moment,  a 
point  of  clarification.  Do  I  understand  that 
what  he  is  saying  is  that  none  of  the  evidence 
and  the  material  which  has  come  out  in  the 
Quebec  hearings  has  been  of  a  kind  which 
would  allow  him  to  document  anything  or 
substantiate  claims  of  tainted  meat  moving 
back  and  forth  across  the  border;  and  that 
the  Quebec  police  have  not  given  him  any 
documentation  which  would  underpin  the 
kind  of  evidence  given  on  oath  in  the  in- 
quiry in  Montreal;  and  that  therefore,  until 
he  read  the  specific  charges  in  today's  Star, 
he  had  no  specific  routes  to  examine  or  in- 
vestigate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  think  there  is 
some  misunderstanding  there,  Mr.  Speaker. 
My  staff  and  I  were  fully  aware  that  meat 
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from  dead-animal  disposal  and  collection 
plants  in  Ontario  was  moving  across  the 
border  into  Quebec.  No  problem  here;  they 
have  every  right  to  sell  it  wherever  they  wish 
to  sell  it,  provided  it's  denatured  and  in 
boxes  stamped,  "Unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion." 

The  problem,  according  to  the  statements 
which  have  been  coming  out  of  the  hearing, 
is  that  that  meat  had  been  processed  in 
Quebec  and  has  come  back  in.  That's  the 
thing  that  concerns  all  of  us,  but  to  my 
knowledge,  we  have  no  facts  to  go  on  as  to 
whether  it  actually  came  in  or  where  it  was 
being  sold. 

The  charge  mentioned  by  the  member  for 
High  Park  pertained  to  horsemeat  in  processed 
food  products.  The  charges  were  laid  under 
the  federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  by  the  federal 
Department  of  Consumer  and  Corporate 
Affairs;  the  Act  simply  says  one  cannot  do 
that.  That's  against  the  law.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  say  that  that  horsemeat  was  from 
fallen  animals  and  that  tainted  meat  was 
used.  It  was  simply  a  case  that  this  was  what 
happened  under  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer and  Corporate  Affairs  Act.  That  was 
the  charge  that  was  made. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  follow- 
ing up  on  these  various  things  that  have 
come  to  our  attention,  but  we  haven't  got 
the  proof.  We  would  like  to  have  it.  Long 
before  this  hearing  broke  in  Quebec,  we 
asked  for  evidence  from  Quebec  of  such 
things  coming  in  here  because  we  wanted  to 
know.  We  have  not  had  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion provided  to  us. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  there  is  no  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
or  I  take  it  to  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Clement)  which  would  give  underpinning  or 
specific  documentation  to  the  assertions  made 
under  oath  in  the  Montreal  hearings.  The 
ministry  has  none  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  In 
view  of  the  statements  made  by  the  chief 
prosecutor  and  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  presiding  judge,  have  ministry  people 
been  in  touch  with  the  commission?  I  am  not 
talking  about  contact  with  the  witnesses,  I 
am  talking  about  whether  the  ministry  has 
been  in  touch  with  the  chief  prosecutor  and 
the  judge  of  the  commission  to  forward  to 
the  minister  any  evidence  they  may  have  of 
this  meat  coming  into  Ontario  so  that  he 
might  be  in  a  position  to  have  evidence  and 


then  take  appropriate  action.  Has  the  ministry 
done  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can't  answer,  specifi- 
cally, as  to  whether  we  have  or  we  haven't. 
I  haven't  got  that  information.  Our  people 
were  there,  they  were  fully  aware  of  it;  but 
as  yet  we  have  no  evidence  to  support  the 
claims  that  were  made. 

Mr.  Roy:  But  the  ministry  should  as  there 
is  a  lot  of  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes,  I  know;  we 
asked  for  this  information  long  before  the 
hearing  ever  took  place.  My  hon.  friend  ought 
to  have  listened  a  moment  ago  to  hear  me 
say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  once  the  charges  were 
made  the  ministry  should  have  asked  for  it 
again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  should  be  getting  chapter 
and  verse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  had,  in  fact,  assisted 
in  providing  the  people  conducting  the  in- 
quiry with  the  information  on  characters  of 
whom  we  were  suspicious  in  Quebec.  In  fact 
our  people  went  out  and  brought  them  into 
the  hearing,  the  Quebec  hearing.  That's  the 
kind  of  co-operation  we  are  trying  to  provid"*. 
We  want  the  information. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  should  go  right  to 
the  top. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  hasn't  he  asked  for 
it  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  we  can  get  it,  we'd 
like  to  have  it.  So  far,  these  are  unsubstan- 
tiated statements  being  made  in  that  court  of 
criminal  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN  STRIKE 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  questions  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour.  Can  he  give  the  Legislature 
a  status  report  on  the  strike  at  Raybestos- 
Manhattan    (Canada)    Ltd.    in   Peterborough? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  information  on  the  Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan  (Canada)  Ltd.  strike  in 
Peterborough  is  simply  that  it  started  on 
May  15,  that  there  are  110  employees  in- 
volved    and    that     a     conciliator    from    my 
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ministry  met  with  them  on  May  14.  The  fur- 
ther note  I  have  here  is  that  a  check  will 
be  made  na\t  week;  and  next  week  is  this 
week  as  this  was  prepared  for  me  last  week. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  has  been  to  Peterborough  and  into 
the  plant  and  has  come  up  with  some  figures 
in  regard  to  readings  on  asbestos.  We  don't 
have  that  information;  at  least  the  figures 
he  has  quoted  are  not  the  figures  we  have. 
I  have  a  little  statement  if  the  member  would 
like  me  to  read  it,  or  I  can  hand  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  a  little  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  If  he  has  some  figures, 
we'd  like  to  have  those  figures  and  to  know 
where  they  came  from.  I  can  give  him  a 
statement  about  information  on  it,  if  he 
wishes  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Go  ahead.  Can  this  be  taken 
as  a  ministerial  statement? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We'll  judge  on  the  length 
of  it,  if  it's  longer  than  a  normal  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  it  as  a  statement.  The  member  can 
ask  me  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'll  ask  him  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  he  can  give  me  the  statement  in 
reply,  because  I  used  no  figiures.  I  only 
got  them. 

Let  me  put  it  in  this  context:  Does  the 
minister  know  that  one  of  the  primary 
contract  items  in  dispute  is  the  question 
of  the  industrial  health  and  safety  of 
the  workers?  Can  he  tell  the  Legislature 
very  quickly,  today  or  another  dlay,  why  the 
workers  sihould  have  to  negotiate  their  own 
safety  in  a  contract  rather  than  having  it 
guaranteed  by  law;  why  there  are  no  dust 
counts  currently  posted  in  that  plant;  why 
the  workers  in  the  plant  have  not  had  access 
to  them;  Why  the  last  dust  counts  to  wdiioh 
tJiey  have  had  access,  in  February,  April 
and  May  of  1974,  list  areas  of  the  plant 
with  dust  counts  as  high  as— and  this  is  the 
first  time  I've  seen  them-10.6,  15.3,  13.5, 
17.8  and  22.6;  and  the  dust  collectors  levels 
were  36  and  30— higher  than  the  levels  which 
caused  the  closing  dlowni  of  the  Johns-Man- 
ville  Mine  in  Reeves  township?  Can  the 
minister  explain  vVhy  the  workers  are  unable 
to  accompany  inspections  througlh  the  plant? 
Why  have  the  directives  which  t!he  Ministry 
of  Labour  set  down  apparently  not  been 
followed?  Can  he  give  us  a  report  on  the 
relationships  with  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board,  because  there  appear  to  be  on 
file  five  deaths  in  the  last  14  years  and  an- 


other five  which  the  employees  feel  are  also 
directly  related  to  asbestos  or  asbestos-in- 
duced diseases? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  answers  to  some  of  those  questions  but 
in  view  of  the  number  of  questions  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  that  as  notice  and 
put  the  answer  together. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you;  I  woiJd  appreciate 
that. 


APARTMENT  CONSTRUCTION  VOLUME 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing,  if  I  can:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
the  level  of  apartment  construction  in  the  last 
year  ia  Hamilton,  Kitchener,  Ottawa,  St. 
Catharines  and  Thunder  Bay,  among  other 
communities,  is  below  the  level  of  condo- 
minium starts;  and  that  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto for  the  first  three  months  of  1975  over 
1974,  apartment  starts  are  down  by  some  69 
per  cent?  In  light  of  what  is  happening  to 
apartment  building  in  Ontario,  can  he  make  a 
change  in  the  law  on  the  controversy  of  adult- 
only  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  figures  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
has  mentioned.  As  the  Minister  of  Housing  I 
do  follow  what  comes  out  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  don't  know  why  the 
minister  is  so  optimistic  all  the  time  if  those 
are  the  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Like  about  every  day, 
many  times  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  obvious  by  what  the 
minister  is  doing  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Therefore,  I  know  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. 

We  know  there  are  certain  problems  in 
regard  to  buildings  being  converted  to  adult- 
only.  There  was  a  problem  last  fall  with  the 
conversion  of  rental  accommodation  to  con- 
dominiums. It  is  not  a  problem  now.  That 
problem  has  been  resolved. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  they  have  all  converted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  think  the  problem  of 
adult-conversion  will  probably  not  be  one  of 
major  proportions.  It  is  under  consideration 
by  my  ministry;  we  are  looking  at  it  very 
closely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  more  than  half  the  apartments 
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available  in  the  market  in  Toronto  today  are 
for  adults  only  and  since  buildings  with  as 
many  as  100  families  with  children  are  gradu- 
ally but  inexorably  being  converted  to  adults- 
only  by  the  termination  of  leases,  does  the 
minister  not  consider  there  is  a  problem  for 
families  ^vith  children  getting  rented  accom- 
modation? 

Hon.  Mr,  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
indicated  to  the  leader  of  the  NDP  that  I 
know  there  is  a  problem.  Again  we  have  to 
say  supply  is  the  answer  to  all  of  it  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  that.  After  I  come  back  from 
Ottawa  on  June  10  maybe  we  will  have  a 
better  indication  as  to  what  the  supply  will 
be. 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  they  still  talk  to  the  minister 
down  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Hopefully  Mr.  Danson 
will  have  encouraging  news  for  us. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  are 
many  other  members  who  wish  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  I  think  we  should— 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  much  time  have  we  left? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  eight  minutes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East 
with  a  new  question. 


ALUMINUM  WIRING 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  In  view 
of  Hydro's  statements  last  week  on  the  present 
CSA  standards  on  wiring  components  where 
aluminum  conductors  are  used  and  the  change 
of  approach  in  that,  can  the  minister  say  if 
he  has  any  plans  or  if  he  has  any  directives 
to  the  thousands  of  homeowners  who  have 
houses  with  aluminum  wiring  components 
and  so  on  installed  over  the  last  five  or  six 
years;  or  to  apartment  owners  and  apartment 
tenants?  What  does  he  say  to  these  people 
when  Hydro  brings  out  a  statement  like  this? 
How  does  he  reassure  all  these  people? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrel!  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member  would  read  the 
whole  report— if  he  doesn't  have  it  I  vdll  make 
sure  he  gets  it— he  would  know  that  in  point 
of  fact  Hydro,  after  consultation  with  people 


like  the  fire  marshal's  office  of  Ontario  and 
various  people  in  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
stallation end  of  the  thing,  recognizes  that  it 
doesn't  see  a  great  danger  to  life  and  limb. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  between  Hydro,  my  ministry,  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions and  the  federal  Department  of  Consimier 
and  Corporate  Affairs.  I  believe  my  colleague, 
as  recently  as  a  week  or  two  ago,  has  written 
again  to  the  hon.  Andre  Ouellet  suggesting 
more  work  be  done  by  them  with  the  CSA 
and  suggesting  that  perhaps  further  studies 
could  be  carried  out  by  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Sure  it  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —but  there  is  not, 
based  on  what  material  has  been  gleaned  to 
date,  a  danger. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
was  not  referring  to  the  danger,  because  what 
the  minister  is  saying  basically  is  that  he  has 
no  hard  evidence  that  it  causes  a  fire.  But  is 
the  minister  not  aware  that,  for  instance,  the 
NRC  in  Ottawa  apparently  is  in  a  position 
to  say  that  the  alumimim  wiring  with  the 
present  components  will  fail  in  a  much  shorter 
duration  of  time  than  copper  wiring,  which 
will  cause  additional  expenses  to  the  home 
owners,  apartment  owners  and  so  on?  What 
do  you  tell  these  people?  Hydro  and  CSA 
have  been  encouraging  the  use  of  aluminum 
wiring  for  a  short-term  saving  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  long-term  headache  for  all 
of  the  people  who  have  these  components? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Hydro  has  en- 
couraged the  use.  They  have  certainly  moni- 
tored the  use.  They  have  certainly,  over  the 
years,  laid  down  some  pretty  clear  guidelines 
on  the  proper  use  and  installation.  I  am  not 
sure  which  report  the  member  is  quoting 
from,  but  obviously  it  is  out  of  context.  I 
would  think— 

Mr.  Roy:  Out  of  context?  The  minister  is 
pretty  irresponsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Well,  obviously,  the 
member  is  not  quoting  the  whole  report;  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  pejorative.  I  am  just 
saying  that  he  is  obviously  not  quoting  the 
whole  report.  I  would  think  that  report  would 
include  the  fact  that,  if  not  properly  in- 
stalled— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —the  chances  of  failure 
around  the  receptacles  is  greater.  But  I  think 
it  is  patently  unfair  to  suggest  or  state,  as 
the  member  has,  that  Hydro  and  the  CSA 
have  encouraged  this.  Aluminum  wiring  has 
been  used  for  decades.  The  problem  has  been 
that  over  the  last  few  years,  with  the  ex- 
tremely great  increases  in  the  cost  of  copper, 
that  in  the  construction  industry  they  have 
tended  more  and  more  to  use  aluminum  be- 
cause of  its  relatively  lower  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


SALE  OF  HORSEMEAT 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  Attorney 
General  inform  us  from  his  files  and  reports 
what  the  relation  is  of  the  Bertucci  Brothers, 
the  horsemeat  kings,  to  organized  crime? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  knew  I  couldn't 
think  of  a  worse  place  to  discuss  it  than  here 
in  the  House  so  that  we  would  make  sure 
that  anybody  who  is  involved  in  any  investi- 
gation would  be  properly  forewarned.  I  just 
say  this,  that  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  are 
looking  into  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
question  of  the  alleged  sale  of  horsemeat  in 
this  province  and  will  report  to  me  shortly  on 
it.  I  might  add  that  to  date  we  have  no  in- 
formation that  would  indicate  from  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  or  any  municipal  force 
that,  in  fact,  the  allegations  about  the  sale  of 
tainted  meat  in  this  province  from  Quebec  has 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter not  aware  of  the  lengthy  file  and  investi- 
gation, and  the  one  conviction  of  Bertucci? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  a 
lot  of  things,  Mr.  Speaker;  but  I  don't  find 
the  member  for  High  Park  the  treasure  box  in 
which  to  repose  it  when  matters  are  under  in- 
vestigation as  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked  pre- 
viously. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT   STUDIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
R.  S.  Smith)  if  I  would  request  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Environmental  Hearing  Board  of 
the  proposal  made  by  Sherman  Mine  for  the 
expansion  of  the  east  pit  of  its  operation  in 


the  Temagami  area.  As  I  indicated  at  that 
time,  the  matter  does  not  fall  under  the 
purview  of  the  Env  ronmental  Hearing  Boartl. 
I  am  advised  tlnat  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
Leo  Bemier,  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, ihas  this  matter  under  review.  Com- 
ments on  this  proposal  are  being  prepared 
by  my  ministry  and  they  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to  assi.st 
them  in  making  their  decision  as  to  whetlier 
to  lease  certain  Crown  lands,  which  I  under- 
stand are  necessary  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  proposed  pit  expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  meml^er  for  St.  George. 


HYDRO  BLOCK 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  my  question  is  to  the 
Minister  of  Housing:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  minister  indicated  the  other  day  that 
the  Hydro  working  committee  was  in  com- 
plete approval  of  the  plan  ini  accordance 
with  his  statement;  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  had  any  consultation  on  the 
financing  of  that  block,  is  the  minister  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  table  the  agreement 
reached  between  his  ministry  and  that  of 
Mr.  Danson  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  believe  the  hon.  member  understood 
what  I  said  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  awful  difficulty 
being  undterstood. 

Mr.  Deaas:  There  is  something  wrong. 
Nobody  ever  understands  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  I  said  was  that  the 
CHMC  officials,  the  city  of  Toronto,  through 
its  non-profit  housing  corporation,  and  the 
Hydro  working  committee,  will  get  together 
to  bring  forward  a  proposal,  along  v\'ith 
OHC,  wihidh  will  be  suitable  to  all  ct)n- 
cerned.  We  have  to  proceed  to  develop 
whatever  may  be  on  the  property  in  ths 
fiitiu-e.  We  haven't  a  definite  idea  whatsoever 
as  to  wlrat  will  be  built.  We  haven't  got 
the  exact  costs.  This  is  something  Which  has 
to  come  out  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  may:  Is  the  minister  preparetl  to 
table  the  agreement  which  has  been  reachetl 
—and  which  he  announced  had  been  reached— 
with  Ottawa  on  the  development  of  the 
Hydro  block? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
have  to  again  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
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that    the    agreement    reached    was    a    verbal 
agreement  in  principle. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  not  worth  the 
paper  it's  written  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Hopefully  the  verbal 
agreement  reached  by  a  senior  official  of 
CMHC  will  not  be  one  that  will  be  just 
turned  aside  and  not  fulfilled.  I  would  hope 
it  will  be  fulfilled.  They  have  given  us  their 
undertaking;  if  the  CMHC  officials  change 
their  minds,  I  would  be  very  much  surprised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  SandWich- 
Riverside. 


LIQUID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  burial  of  indus- 
trial chemical  wastes  under  high  pressure  in 
deep  holes  drilled  into  the  earth;  specifically, 
in  the  area  of  Gosfield  North  township  in 
Essex  county:  Why  are  deep  abandoned 
mines  not  being  used  for  this  purpose,  with 
gravity  being  the  only  force  to  consider, 
rather  than  a  pressure  of  1,500  lb  or  2,500 
lb  per  sq  in.,  a  procedure  which  could  force 
the  chemicals  upwards  into  the  ground  water 
and  into  the  subsoil? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  answer  to  that 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  technical  experts 
tell  me  there  is  only  a  certain  type  of  rock 
formation  into  which  you  can  put  deep-well 
inorganic  liquid  waste  disposal;  and  there 
are  only  certain  areas  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario where  this  type  of  rock  formation  is 
located.  On  the  question  of  putting  it  into 
mines  or  abandoned  mines,  as  the  member 
knows,  in  most  abandoned  mines  there  is  a 
certain  leakage  of  water  and  there  could  be 
a  leachate  escape  through  eventually  into  the 
ground  water  supply.  There  is  only  a  certain 
type  of  Precambrian  rock  formation  which 
will  take  these  inorganic  liquid  wastes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peel  South 
with  a  final  question. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    No,    order  please.    We    will 
get  one  final  question  in. 


ODOURS  FROM  LAKEVIEW 
SEWAGE  PLANT 

Mr.    R.    D.    Kennedy    (Peel    South):    Mr. 
Speaker,   a   question   of  the   Minister  of  the 


Environment:  Would  the  minister  advise  the 
present  status  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
control  the  offensive  odour  at  the  Lakeview 
sewage  plant;  and  just  when  we  might  ex- 
pect this  to  be  finally  cleared  away,  please? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  have  had  a  few 
problems  at  the  Lakeview  sewage  treatment 
plant.  We  had  a  breakdown  about  three  or 
four  weeks  ago  and  the  effluent  was  pumped 
into  safety  lagoons.  We  now  have  a  new 
heat  exchanger  unit  in  the  plant,  which  we're 
working  with.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
dumping  in  massive  doses  of  chlorine  and 
lime  and  some  other  chemical  to  keep  the 
odour  down. 

One  lagoon,  as  of  last  Friday  night  or 
Saturday,  was  pumped  dry  and  it's  being 
limed  down  to  clean  it  up.  I  can  assure  the 
member  that  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  the 
others  pumped  back  through  the  plant  for 
treatment,  we'll  clean  the  situation  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period 
has  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  28th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(concluded) 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  left  this  matter  the  other 
day,  as  I  recall,  we  had  completed  all  of  the 
matters  in  connection  with  my  estimates,  save 
and  except  for  item  5  in  vote  1207.  The 
member  for  Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt), 
speaking  on  behalf  of  his  party,  indicated 
that  the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
might  have  some  questions  which  could  not 
be  completed  in  the  very  few  minutes  we  had 
left  on  Friday  last.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  the  matter  was  to  be  dealt 
with  today. 

The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  is 
in  the  House  and  I'm  quite  prepared  to  de- 
bate with  him  the  matter  that  he  directed 
his  attention  to— namely,  the  Ontario  Mu- 
nicipal Board,  being  item  5  in  vote  1207. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  have  a  question  to  ask 
at  this  time? 

On  vote  1207: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  I  had  intended  to 
ask  of  the  minister  on  Friday  was  concerning 
the  Municipal  Board's  rejection  of  the  lending 
programme  of  the  municipality  of  Windsor. 
Since  then  I  understand,  and  I  read  in  the 
press  either  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  that  the 
Municipal  Board  had  had  a  second  thought 
and  had  approved  the  borrowing  wishes  of 
the  community. 

One  of  the  portions  of  the  Municipal 
Board's  action  which  did  disturb  me  to  some 
extent,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter, was  the  fact  that  the  priorities  were  being 
set  by  the  OMB.  I  think  the  extent  of  the 
borrowing  capacity  should  have  been  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  OMB,  but  I  think  if  you 
intend  to  have  municipal  input  and  if  you 
intend  to  allow  the  municipality  to  decide 
exactly  what  its  priorities  should  be,  I  don't 
think  the  OMB  should  have  interfered  at  all. 
They  could  have  said  to  the  community:  "You 
can't  borrow  any  more  than  $10  million,"  say, 
for  the  want  of  a  figure,  and  if  the  various 
projects  in  the  municipality  fell  within  that 
amount,  all  well  and  good.  But  I  think  the 
priorities,  as  to  which  projects  should  or 
should  not  be  developed  in  the  community, 
should  have  been  left  to  the  community  and 
not  to  the  OMB. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  have  a 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  don't  really  have 
any  reply  to  that.  I  perceive  the  question 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville.  Insofar  as  I  understand 
it,  he  says  he  can  see  that  the  Municipal  Board 
has  to  keep  a  municipality  within  the  finan- 
cial constraints  set  out  in  the  Act,  but  the 
question  of  priorities  within  those  constraints 
should  really  be  a  matter  determined  by  the 
local  level  and  not  really  determined  by  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

With  this  I  make  no  comment  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  can  appreciate  the  position  that 
he  takes.  The  OMB,  of  course,  is  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Act 
as  they  apply  to  a  municipality,  and  if  they 
do,  in  fact,  exceed  that  authority  or  those 
guidelines  then  presumably  the  municipality 
which  is  turned  dowTi  would  appeal  by  way 
of  petition  to  cabinet  in  the  event  that  the 
OMB  exceeded  its  authority.  I'm  not  familiar 
with  the  Windsor  situation.  I  don't  know  if  it 


was  during  the  past  year  or  before  that,  but, 
I'm  sorry,  I'm  just  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  the  onl\ 
reason  why  I  held  up  your  estimates  last 
Friday  was  because  all  indications  were,  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  that  the  OMB  was 
dictating  to  the  community  which  projects 
that  commimity  should  or  should  not  pro- 
ceed with— and  that  is  absolutely  wrong— but 
since  then  it  has  had  second  thoughts  and 
has  permitted  the  programmes  to  go  on  as 
originally  intended. 

I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  read  at  some  length 
articles  in  my  own  local  press  concerning 
that,  plus  a  very  scathing  editorial  on  the 
position  of  OMB  with  this.  I  don't  intend  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House  for  that.  But  once 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  OMB  was  wrong 
in  trying  to  set  priorities  for  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  item  5? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  item  5,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  haven't  got  my  notes  with.  me^I  didn't 
realize  that  the  estimates  were  about  to  sub- 
side—but 1  did  have  a  few  comments  to  make 
about  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and  I 
wanted  to  express  concern  about  the  way  in 
which  the  OMB  has  been  working  over  the 
last  year. 

I  think  I'm  probably  the  only  member  in 
the  House  who  regularly  sees  clippings  about 
the  operations  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
and  about  decisions  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board;  these  come  in  to  me  from  newspapers 
across  the  province.  I  don't  understand  why 
I  even  read  them.  It  seems  like  an  exercise 
in  futility  to  follow  the  OMB. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  we  need  to  reconsider 
very  seriously  the  role  of  the  OMB.  I  say 
that  with  some  trepidation,  because  it's  just 
over  two  years  ago  that  the  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  myself  were  on 
a  select  committee  of  this  Legislature  that 
was  dealing  with  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board.  At  that  time  that  select  committee 
gave  a  qualified  but  quite  strong  endorsement 
to  the  work  that  the  OMB  was  carrying  out 
We  proposed  a  number  of  means  by  which 
the  work  of  the  OMB  could  be  strengthened 
and  we  reflected  the  concern  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  municipal  people  from  across  the 
province;  they  said  basically  that  they  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  OMB  rather  than  scrap  it. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  worst  attributes  of  the 
0MB  are  those  that  have  continued  to  hold 
sway  and  that  the  government  is  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  OMB  to  improve.  I  see 
that  the  minister  has  got  a  copy  of  the  report 
right  there.  This  minister,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  OMB,  although  its  workings  are  more 
in  the  area  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough), 
may  be  aware  that  the  process  of  enunciation 
of  provincial  policies  to  guide  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  has  never  been  made  clear, 
that  the  process  of  selection  of  members  of 
the  OMB  has  never  been  clarified  and  that 
the  review  of  the  Planning  Act  or  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  decisions  are  made 
before  they  go  to  the  OMB  has  never  come 
under  review  by  the  government. 

The  review  of  the  Planning  Act  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because  one  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  our  OMB  committee  was 
that  there  should  be  a  process  very  clearly 
laid  down  in  order  to  ensure  that  zoning  and 
planning  matters  had  full  consideration  at  the 
local  level.  We  wanted  to  try  to  eliminate, 
wherever  possible,  the  incessant  recourse  to 
the  OMB  which  has  been  a  feature  of  our 
municipal  life  over  the  past  few  years. 

We  felt  it  was  wrong  that  municipalities 
would  make  a  decision  and  that  the  decision 
would  then  almost  automatically  be  appealed 
to  the  OMB,  which  would  try  to  second- 
guess  the  local  decision.  We  thought  it  was 
wrong  that  a  municipality  had  no  direct  re- 
course against  an  unfavourable  decision  by 
the  OMB. 

Personally,  looking  at  the  decisions  of  the 
OMB,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  place  that  re- 
liance on  the  Municipal  Board  in  view  of  the 
quixotic  nature  of  its  decisions.  You  can't 
predict  which  way  it  is  going  to  go.  It  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  which  commissioner 
you  happen  to  get.  It  depends  on  which  side 
of  bed  they  happen  to  get  out  of  that  morn- 
ing or  whether  they  had  a  good  flight  or  a 
bad  flight  on  their  way  from  Toronto  to  the 
place  where  the  hearing  happened  to  be 
heard. 

Over  the  last  month  and  a  half  there  was 
a  particular  example  of  the  OMB  abusing  its 
particular  responsibilities  in  the  directives  it 
has  passed  out  to  local  municipalities  regard- 
ing their  capital  spending.  The  OMB,  time 
after  time— the  case  mentioned  from  Windsor 
is  only  one  example;  it  has  happened  also  in 
London,  in  Metro  Toronto  and  in  smaller 
municipalities;  I've  got  the  list  in  my  oflBce, 
and  I  can  let  the  minister  have  it— has  sent 
letters  around  saying  that  in  view  of  the 
current  inflation  and  the  current  severe  un- 
employment  situation,    they   are   telling   the 


municipalities  to  cut  their  spending,  and  then 
they  are  telling  them  specifically  what  items 
to  cut  from  the  capital  spencling  budgets. 
The  cuts  are  of  the  order  of  25  to  33%  per 
cent.   They  are  specifically  emmciated. 

The  OMB  has  not  only  taken  upon  itself 
to  suggest  to  the  municipaUties  that  they  re- 
view their  spending  plans  and  find  a  certain 
proportion  that  could  be  cut,  but  it  has  tried 
to  pre-empt  the  decision  of  the  mimicipalities 
as  regards  what  projects  should  be  deferred 
and  which  ones  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
forward. 

In  certain  cases  the  projects  that  have  been 
picked  by  the  OMB  are  projects  which  have 
100  per  cent  financing  from  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments.  They  are  even  pro- 
jects, such  as  sewer  works  and  so  on,  which 
are  being  carried  forth  at  the  behest  and  on 
the  orders  of  a  provincial  ministry.  The 
grounds  for  deferral  or  cancellation  of  these 
projects  that  the  OMB  has  offered  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
municipalities  concerned.  They  appear  to  be 
—this  phrase  referring  to  this  reappears— in- 
flation and  the  severe  unemployment  situation. 

Now  I  know  of  no  directive  from  the  gov- 
ernment telling  the  OMB  to  turn  around  and 
tell  the  municipalities  they've  got  to  cut  their 
capital  spending  by  a  quarter  or  by  a  third. 
I  know  of  no  conscious  balancing-out  within 
the  government  of  the  effect  on  inflation  of 
additional  municipal  borrowing,  as  opposed 
to  the  effect,  in  a  recession  or  in  an  unem- 
ployment situation,  of  using  unused  resources 
in  the  construction  field  in  order  to  carry  on 
with  municipal  spending. 

One  of  the  examples  that  I  can  recall— I'm 
not  sure  if  the  member  for  Windsor- Walker- 
vllle  mentioned  it— was  the  E.  C.  Rowe  Ex- 
pressway in  Windsor.  I  have  some  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  that  expressway  shotJd 
be  continued  to  be  built,  but  my  doubts  are 
not  related  to  the  borrowing  capacity  or  the 
construction  capacity  of  the  municipality. 
They  are  related  to  the  same  problems  that 
expressways  cause  in  every  city  in  every  part 
of  the  province. 

After  two  years  of  suspension  of  work  the 
municipality  was  told  yet  again  this  year  to 
hold  off  on  construction  of  that  expressway, 
which  I  understand  in  their  opinion  is  a 
much-needed  facility.  It  doesn't  make  an 
awful  lot  of  sense  for  that  kind  of  project  to 
come  to  a  stop  because  of  the  OMB's  inter- 
vention, particularly  when  75  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  funding  is  going  to  come  from  the 
provincial  government  and  the  provincial  min- 
istry involved  had  evidently  agreed  to  the 
funding  of  that  particular  project.  Now.  if  80 
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per  cent  of  it  is  okay  to  spend  at  a  time  of 
inflation  and  recession  as  far  as  the  provin- 
cial Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Commu- 
nications is  concerned,  I  question  the  OMB 
coming  into  second-guess  the  municipality, 
which  is  going  along  with  provincal  approvals 
from  another  source. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  ministry— then  I'll 
sit  down— given  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer 
is  giving  absolutely  rock  bottom  priority  to 
the  review  of  the  Planning  Act,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  concern  there.  Given  the  fact 
that  we  have  waited  for  two  years  for  that 
review  to  take  place— and  I  think  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  our  select  committee  possibly 
wasn't  asked  to  continue  its  work,  because  we 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  was  needed 
and  we  could  have  come  up,  in  about  six 
months,  with  a  very  acceptable  draft  for  re- 
forms to  the  Planning  Act  that  would  have 
accommodated  a  lot  of  the  problems  we  are 
experiencing  now.  Given  all  of  that— given 
the  fact  that  a  couple  of  study  directors  or 
the  Planning  Act  review  have  been  appointed 
and  then  gone  on  to  greener  pastures  and 
better  paid  government  jobs  or  whatever— I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  minister  that  this 
minister  consider  immediate  reforms  to  the 
Act  that  affect  OMB  responsibilities. 

I  would  suggest  first  that  a  code  for  pro- 
cessing or  considering  matters  that  are  to 
come  before  the  OMB  be  considered  so  that 
the  OMB  can,  in  effect,  shake  itself  free 
from  considering  matters  where  it  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  full  public  consultation 
and  consideration  before  decision  by  council. 
Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  any  OMB 
decision  which  runs  counter  to  the  decision 
of  council  could  be  overruled  by  that  council 
upon  reconsideration  and  upon  passage  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  full  council. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  OMB  re- 
view may  at  certain  times  be  desirable  or 
useful  as  a  means  of  allowing  people  who 
didn't  get  full  consideration  to  have  their 
points  of  view  considered.  I  think  in  certain 
cases  the  OMB  has  done  valuable  work  in 
protecting  minority  rights  and  in  bringing 
minority  rights  to  the  fore.  But  I  think  the 
quixotic  nature  of  OMB  decisions  needs  to 
be  taken  into  account.  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  they  have  on  occasion  tended  to  be  very 
pro  development  and  very  much  out  of  step 
with  the  tendencies  and  the  decision-making 
by  municipal  councils  where  those  councils 
reflect  the  views  of  the  local  populations. 

Therefore,  what  I  suggest  is  that  if  the 
OMB  does  play  a  role  and  considers  a  munici- 
pal decision  and  overrules  the  municipal- 
ity,   then    the    municipality    should    be    en- 


titled to  go  ahead  with  its  original  plan, 
provided  that  that  plan  is  confirmed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  council— a  qualified  vote. 
The  qualified  vote  of  two-thirds  is  well  en- 
trenched in  Ontario  municipal  laws  as  I  think 
the  minister  is  aware.  It's  similar  to  the  \'ote 
that  is  required,  say,  to  overrule  a  board  ol 
control  recommendation  on  a  financial  matter 
when  it's  a  full  council.  I  think  that  you 
could  move  usefully  with  new  legislation, 
even  within  the  time  we  have  before  the  sum- 
mer recess  of  this  House.  That  would  be  a 
very  positive  move  to  curb  the  abuses  of  the 
OMB  and  put  it  into  a  helping  role  and  not  an 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  role.  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  minister's  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre.  I 
am  aware  he  was  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  which  looked  into  the  activities  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  some  two  years 
ago.  I  think  the  foundation  stone  of  the  some 
36  recommendations  that  came  out  of  the 
study  was  that  the  OMB  be  retained.  This  is 
a  very  valid  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tion, as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  in 
that  it  has  really  been  and  still  remains  as 
far  as  I  perceive,  an  independent  tribunal. 

As  for  your  observations  about  the  council 
overruling  the  Municipal  Board,  I  will  think 
on  that.  I  don't  want  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  you  at  this  particular  time.  I  know  that 
the  OMB  from  my  own  personal  experience 
has  really  been  the  victim  of  many,  many 
applications  that  had  to  be  brought  before  it 
in  order  to  correct  oversights  made  or  mistakes 
made  at  the  municipal  level. 

I  turn  my  mind  back  to  an  application 
some  yesars  ago  in  Whidh  I  was  involved 
w'here  the  setback  instead  of  being  10  ft, 
I  think  was  6  in.  The  committee  of  adjust- 
ment looked  at  that  as  a  minor  variance  and 
allowed  the  construction  to  go  forward  be- 
cause it  was  just  a  minor  variance.  My  god, 
you  couldn't  get  a  ladder  back  there,  let 
alone  a  fire  truck  at  the  back  of  this  pro- 
posed highrise  structure.  This  put  my  client 
in  tihe  position  where  he  just  had  to  appeal 
to  the  OMB.  They  had  to  set  up  a  tribunal 
in  the  Niagara  area  which  quickly  dealt  with 
and  in  effect  quashed  the  verdict  of  the 
committee  of  atljustment.  To  me,  that  was  a 
complete  abandonment  by  that  committee 
of  its  resix)nsibility  which  forced  the  OMB 
to  come  down  and  to  correct  the  situation 
because  of  the  decision  of  that  particular 
committee  of  adjustment.  I  think  the  OMB 
has  been  called  on  in  the  past  in  a  number 
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of  situations,  such  as  that,  where  it  shouldn't 
even  have  been  involved. 

I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  really  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  role  of  the  OMB  in  setting  up 
a  hearing  on  something  as  flagrant  as  that. 
I  know  of  many  cases— and  I'm  sure  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  heard'  much  evidence 
in  view  of  the  submissions  and  the  number 
of  people  who  made  submissions— wihere 
appeals  to  the  OMB  are  launched  really  by 
people  who  really  'have  no  status  other  tlian 
that  they  live  in  the  community  where  a 
council  decision  or  a  committee  decision  has 
been  made  but  perceive  tiheir  role  to  be 
that  as  an  objector. 

I  can  think  of  a  situation  again  where 
someone  a  half  a  mile  away  from  a  proposed 
project  whidh  was  approved  by  city  council 
in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  put  in  an  ob- 
jection. They  really  weren't  grieving  against 
the  proposed  construction  but  they  thought 
somebody  from  the  OMB  should  hear  their 
complaints  about  municipal  parking  on  their 
particular  street.  Tihis  held  up  a  major  project 
in  my  city  for  a  number  of  months  until  it 
was  dealt  with.  I  think  the  0(MB  has  had  to 
play  a  major  role  but  has  dealt  with  rather 
minor  matters  Where  the  perception  of  the 
OMB  by  the  citizenry  or  a  member  of  citi- 
zens is  that  whatever  the  objection  is,  "Let's 
get  it  in.  It  might  not  be  relevant  to  the 
matters  before  the  city  council  or  the  com- 
mittee before  which  an  appeal  lies,  but  let's 
delay  everything  and  tell  the  OMB  about 
it." 

The  recommendations,  some  12  of  them, 
which  don't  require  a  change  in  the  legis- 
lation, have  been  implemented.  We  have 
a  variety  of  occupations  reflected  on  the 
board.  We  now  liave  three  ladies  sitting  as 
members  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 
The  complexion  of  the  board  includes  people 
involved  in  planning,  municipal  politics,  the 
practice  of  law,  business,  engineering,  ac- 
counting, business  administrators  and  so  on. 
Your  committee  pointed  out  in  one  of  their 
recommendations  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  mix;  hopefully,  we  are  moving  in 
this  direction. 

When  this  session  is  completed,  I  propose 
to  pick  up  the  threads  that  are  dangling 
there  from  my  predecessor  and  meet  with 
the  Treasurer  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  can  be  implemented.  I 
don't  apologize  for  the  delay;  I  simply 
haven't  had  the  time  to  do  this.  I  think  it 
should  be  done— it  must  be  done— or  the 
recommendations    of    the    select    committee 


really  amount  to  nothing.  The  committee 
was  formed!  for  a  purpose,  it  served  that 
purpose;  now  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Treas- 
urer and  I  to  implement  those  recommend- 
ations that  are  consistent  with  good  gov- 
ernment. 

I  will  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  member's 
submissiion  as  to  the  two-thirds  votes  of 
council.  I  find  certain  aspects  of  that  rather 
intriguing.  Perhaps  he  might  permit  me  the 
luxury  of  thinking  about  that  one  and  I  will 
indicate  to  him,  perhaps  at  some  future  time, 
whether  we  shoiud  move  in  that  direction  or 
not,  I  am  not  agreeing;  I'm  not  disagreeing. 
I  find  that  a  novel  approach. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  appreciate  what  the  minis- 
ter has  got  to  say,  and  I  think  this  probably 
has  been  a  constructive  10  or  15  minutes. 

Let  me  answer  two  or  three  things  that  he 
mentioned.  First,  he  expressed  concern  that 
the  OMB  would  get  involved  in  a  case  such 
as  the  one  where  the  committee  of  adjust- 
ment blew  it  doviTii  in  his  region  of  Niagara. 
I  suspect  that's  probably  a  place  where  the 
OMB  is  useful.  Somebody  else  can  be  brought 
in,  whether  or  not  you  have  a  two-thirds 
rule,  to  catch  and  correct  the  abuse  of 
decision-making  authority  at  the  local  level. 
If  necessary,  if  the  council  wanted  to  go 
back  and  do  it  all  over  again,  that  perhaps 
should  be  up  to  them.  Btit  at  least  they 
would  know  the  implications  of  that  which 
they  had  to  do. 

The  second  thing  is  about  frivolous  objec- 
tions, say  from  somebody  half  a  mile  away. 
The  minister  knows  that  some  so-called 
frivolous  objections  in  fact  come  from  some 
pretty  genuine  citizens'  groups  who  have  got 
cogent  points  to  make.  We  recommended  in 
the  committee  that  there  be  a  pre-hearing 
process— maybe  it  coidd  be  done  dovm  here— 
whereby  the  OMB  would  have  the  right  to 
look  over  objections  and  to  toss  out  the  ones, 
if  there  were  any,  that  seemed  to  be  simply 
frivolous  and  unwarranted  in  having  a  full 
hearing. 

A  third  point  which  I  think  relates  to  what 
I  am  suggesting  about  municipal  autonomy 
and  the  power  of  the  councfl,  possibly  by 
qualified  vote,  to  overrule  an  OMB  decision, 
is  that  I  think  that  the  cabinet  is  going  to 
get  itself  more  and  more  implicated  in  munic- 
ipal decisions  through  appeals  from  OMB 
decisions  if  we  don't  change  that  particular 
avenue  of  attack. 

Let's  face  it,  at  times  there  are  a  number 
of  situations  where  there  are  some  pretty 
hard-held  opinions  on  either  side  of  a  plan- 
ning or  a  zoning  controversy;  when  it  comes 
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up  before  the  OMB  and  it  is  decided  in  a 
certain  way,  the  party  that  loses  then  decides 
to  lodge  an  appeal  with  the  cabinet.  It's  not 
too  expensive.  It  costs  $1,000  or  $1,500  to 
appeal  to  the  cabinet.  It  probably  costs 
$10,000  or  $15,000  for  the  cabinet  to  con- 
sider each  of  those  appeals.  But  those  appeals 
are  very  difficult  for  the  cabinet  to  resolve. 
lb  most  cases  they  do  not  really  involve  pro- 
vincial policy.  They  just  involve  the  cabinet 
coming  in  as  a  kind  of  a  court  of  last  resort. 
I  would  have  thought  that  the  cabinet  itself 
would  like  to  get  those  appeals  oflF  its  plate 
and  back  where  they  belong,  at  the  local 
municipal  level. 

I  will  give  the  minister  an  example  if  I 
may,  very  briefly,  of  a  case  in  my  riding.  It 
concerns  a  woman  who  ran  a  speech  therapy 
operation  for  children,  which  required  a  quiet 
residential  environment,  and  after  years  of 
some  struggle  she  gained  the  support  of 
Ottawa  city  council  with  the  necessary  zon- 
ing change  that  will  permit  her  to  carry  out 
this  speech  therapy  work  with  kids  in  her 
particular  home. 

The  matter  went  before  the  OMB  as  a  spot 
zoning  change.  It  was  rejected.  It  came  back 
before  courxjil  and  council  changed  it  into  a 
general  zoning  amendment  for  that  particular 
R3  zone,  I  think  it  was,  across  the  city.  So 
here  we  had  a  general  zoning  amendment  to 
cover  a  city  of  300,000  people  to  permit 
speech  therapy  as  a  home  occupation  in  R3 
zones. 

It  went  back  before  the  OMB  and  the 
hearing  before  the  OMB  concentrated  ex- 
clusively on  the  objections  of  three  neigh- 
bours on  this  one  street  who  had  successfully, 
up  until  that  time,  fought  the  application 
when  it  was  localized,  and  they  fought  not 
on  the  general  question  of  home  occupations 
but  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  an  extra  two  or  three  cars  per  hour 
on  that  particular  street,  and  the  OMB  treated 
the  matter  as  such.  The  commissioner— it  was 
a  one-commissioner  hearing— said  that  this 
general  zoning  amendment  is  unjustified  be- 
cause of  the  traflBc  it  would  bring  on  Lyn- 
wood  Ave.  and  the  application  by  the  city 
was  rejected. 

Subsequently  the  matter  was  reopened 
because  of  a  feeling  that  the  hearing  had 
been  unfair  and  there  was  an  appeal  to 
cabinet  to  get  a  rehearing.  After  some 
months  the  cabinet  said,  "Okay,  boys,  you 
can  have  a  rehearing,  but  we  won't  overturn 
the  decision."  A  new  hearing  was  held  and, 
as  it  happened,  the  new  hearing  once  again 
confirmed  the  decision  and  said  that  "be- 
cause of  the  traflBc  on  this  particular  street, 


you  can't  have  speech  therapy  for  kids."  A 
lot  of  kids  who  could  have  benefited  from 
that  kind  of  residential  treatment,  which  had 
proven  to  be  very  effective,  are  the  worse 
because  of  the  OMB  decision  in  overruling 
something  which  all  but  about  two  members 
of  the  Ottawa  city  council  consistently  were 
at  that  time  supporting. 

Surely  once  those  opponents  on  the  street 
had  had  their  day  in  court  and  had  con- 
vinced the  OMB  that  the  original  decision 
was  wrong,  it  should  have  gone  back  to  the 
local  level  and  the  local  council  should  have 
just  been  able  to  consider  the  matter  and 
say,  "Yes,  we  think  the  OMB  was  right  to 
bring  us  to  account,"  or,  "No,  we  don't  really 
agree  with  the  OMB's  objections,  even  though 
they  were  obviously  substantial  enough  to 
get  it  back  to  us,  and  therefore,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  we  will  permit  the  zoning 
change  which  we  had  passed  originally."  As 
long  as  there  is  that  opportunity  for  second 
thoughts  and  for  a  careful  study,  then  the 
minority  interest  that  may  be  affected  will 
have  had  their  day  in  court,  and  that  is 
surely  the  purpose  of  having  the  OMB  as  an 
independent  tribunal  considering  those  local 
decisions. 

So  if  you  don't  want  the  cabinet  to  get 
clogged  up  and  if  you  want  to  respect  mu- 
nicipal autonomy,  then  I  suggest  that  the 
kind  of  thing  the  minister  has  said  he  will 
consider  with  interest  be  adopted  by  the 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  a  few  words.  I  don't  want  to  be 
repetitive  on  this  subject,  but  following  the 
Treasurer's  statement  on  the  budget  in  this 
House,  I  had  some  serious  concerns  about 
what  he  was  really  getting  at  and  did  some 
investigation  which  caused  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  Treasurer  who  instructed  the  OMB 
on  the  position  which  they  took  with  reference 
to  the  municipalities  of,  in  effect,  determining 
the  priorities  of  municipalities.  This  is  un- 
like what  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
has  said.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  consultation 
with  your  ministry  before  such  directives 
were  given  and  what,  in  fact,  is  your  position, 
vis-a-vis  the  Treasurer,  on  this  whole  matter 
of  the  function  and  operation  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board? 

I  can  understand  the  select  committee 
sitting  and  studying  the  OMB,  at  the  time 
at  which  it  was  sitting  coming  to  the  type 
of  conclusion  it  came  to,  having  in  mind  the 
chairman  of  the  day  and  the  operation  which 
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he  had  so  well  set  in  motion.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been,  in  my  view,  a  complete  re- 
action to  his  sort  of  philosophy  at  the  OMB 
and  I  think  it  should,  indeed,  be  investigated. 
I  would  hope,  too,  that  the  Attorney 
General,  either  himself  or  in  consultation  with 
the  Treasurer,  would  review  the  two  aspects 
of  the  OMB  function— one  is  plaiming  and 
the  other  is  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  munic- 
ipalities—with a  view  to  coming  up  with 
some  determination  as  to  how  far  the  OMB 
ought  to  be  determining  planning  functions 
without,  in  efi^ect,  having  adequate  or  any 
staff  at  all  to  bring  objective  planning  prin- 
ciples before  it.  It  is  a  tribunal  but  never- 
theless it  is  not  a  court  for  the  purposes  of 
judgement  and  it  does  attempt  to  make 
planning  determinations  which  bother  me  and 
have  bothered  me  for  some  time.  I  would 
hope,  at  least,  there  would  be  some  review 
of  the  two  functions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Pardon  me;  could  I 
ask  the  member  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
so  I  understand  her  position?  Is  it  your  posi- 
tion that  the  OMB  should  have  resources 
available  to  it  in  terms  of  planning  and  this 
sort  of  thing  so  that,  independently  of  the 
evidence  which  it  hears  at  a  hearing,  it  might 
come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  overall  plan- 
ning requirements  and  so  on?  I  want  to  get 
that  stiaight  in  my  mind.  I'm  not  really 
understanding  you  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  clarifying  it  for  me. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  position  is  I  query  its  right  to  carry  out 
the  planning  function  at  all.  This  is  what  I 
should  like  to  see  reviewed,  particularly  with 
the  mimicipalities  having  input  into  it.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  determined  that  it  should  have 
a  planning  function,  I  question  its  reliance 
upon  the  usually  very  well  developed  plan- 
ning position  of  developers  and  of  municipal 
planning  functions  when  there  is  no  real  pro- 
tection for  the  citizen  who  really  cannot 
develop  any  sort  of  planning  proposals  in 
competition. 

What  I'm  saying  is  I  would  like  to  see  a 
study  undertaken  as  to  whether  the  board 
should  have  that  role  at  all.  Secondly,  if  it 
has  it,  whether  it  should  not  have  its  own 
advice  for  the  protection,  hopefully,  of  citi- 
zens who  haven't  the  funding  or  the  expertise 
to  bring  forward  any  other  point  of  view. 

The  third  thing  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Attorney  General  look  into  is  this  matter  of 
the  way  in  which  the  OMB  will  undertake  a 
rehearing.  I  must  say  that  in  my  own  case,  I 
was  very  happy  it  took  on  a  rehearing  of  a 
case  in  which  I  was  acting  some  years  ago.  It 


came  to  a  very  good  conclusion  the  second 
time  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can  tell  by  your  smile. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  do  believe  there  should 
be  some  consideration,  nevertheless,  of  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  tribunal,  perhaps  otherwise 
constituted,  may  review  an  earlier  decision 
of  the  same  tribunal.  It  gives  me  some  con- 
cern, notwithstanding  the  happy  results  of 
my  own  case. 

I  really  would  like  to  see  the  Attorney 
General  at  least  take  a  look  at  these  pro- 
cedures and,  perhaps,  report  back  to  the 
House  when  he  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
as  to  his  position  in  these  various  matters.  I 
don't  know  to  what  extent,  as  I  say,  he  is 
going  to  be  consulting  vdth  the  Treasurer. 
But  certainly  I  wouldn't  think  that  the  Treas- 
urer ought  to  have  the  function  of  directing 
the  OMB  in  its  function  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  rather 
dangerous  assumption  of  authority  on  behalf 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  it's  my  submission  one 
has  to  guard  very  zealously  the  independence 
and  objectivity  of  a  tribunal  of  this  kind. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Does  the  minister  wish  to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I'd  kind  of  like  to 
respond  to  the  member  for  St.  George,  first, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  historically 
know  the  reason  why  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  has  been  a  responsibility  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Attorney  General,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  probably  the  rationale  was 
to  keep  it  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  so  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  somewhat  independent  and  not  a 
satellite  of  that  particular  ministry. 

Now,  the  situation  is  that  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  sets  planning  policy  and  finan- 
cial policy  apphcable  against  municipalities, 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 
provides  the  administrative  support  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board.  And,  of  course,  the 
Attorney  General  must  report  to  the  House 
on  the  activities  of  the  OMB. 

Your  observations  cause  me  some  concern, 
and  I  can  appreciate  them.  I  have  attended 
numerous  OMB  hearings  over  the  years  and 
very  sophisticated  evidence  is  tendered,  both 
by    the   municipality   and   the   developer  or 
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developers  who  are  present,  in  terms  of  con- 
sulting reports  and  traffic  studies  and  feasi- 
bility studies.  All  of  these,  by  the  way,  are 
very  expensive  for  those  who  are  involved  in 
it,  be  it  the  developer  or  whoever  it  might  be 
—the  municipality  likewise.  The  citizen  who 
doesn't  have  those  resources  available  cer- 
tainly is  hard-pressed  to  contradict  the  very 
intensive  surveys  made  by  people  trained  in 
planning  or  traffic  studies,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  number 
of  experts  who  seem  to  attend  these  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be  somewhat 
concerned  if  the  OMB  had  the  resources 
available  to  it  to  have  independent  studies 
done.  I  wonder  really  if  they  wouldn't  be 
inclined  to  rubber-stamp  the  recommendations 
of  their  own  staff  and  we  might  ehminate  the 
advisability  of  obtaining  outside  studies  and 
getting  a  fresh  view.  I  would  be  afraid  that 
the  imprint  of  the  OMB  would  be  just  a  little 
too  strong;  that  they  would  lose  their  in- 
depedence. 

So  I  am  not  saying  you  are  wrong,  I  am 
not  saying  you're  right.  I  can  appreciate  the 
position  that  you  take  on  it.  I  personally  have 
always  looked  on  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
as  somewhat  of  an  adversary  tribunal,  but 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  a  court.  I  think  that, 
in  many  ways,  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
a  court— and  well  might  they  be,  and  should 
be. 

I  don't  know  the  answers  to  these  things, 
but  I  will  be  meeting  with  the  Treasurer  in 
due  course— as  I  indicated  to  the  member 
who  spoke  ahead  of  you— to  see  what  imple- 
mentation, if  any,  can  be  brought  out  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  committee, 
what  changes  in  legislation  would  be  required 
if  those  recommendations  were  to  be  imple- 
mented, and  the  impact  of  those  recom- 
mendations. Are  they  feasible?  Are  they  prac- 
tical? Are  they  financially  able  to  be  looked 
after?  But  I  think  until  a  better  system  comes 
along,  probably  the  OMB  will  have  to  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  certainly  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Attorney  General,  or  some  other 
ministry,  as  opposed  to  a  satelliteof  the 
Treasurer's  ministry. 

I  mean  nothing  personal  against  the  Treas- 
urer or  his  staff,  but  I  think  that  the 
public  perception  of  it  has  to  be  one  of  inde- 
pendence, and  I  think  that  that  may  well 
be  lost  if  it  became  just  a  brandh  of  that 
particular  ministry.  I  think  no  one  covdd 
really  support  that  view.  I  thank  you  for 
your  ol)servations. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Excuse  me  a  minute.  Can 
I  ask  just  one  question?  The  minister  has 
not   stated    whether   he   was   aware   of   any 


directive  to  the  OMB  from  the  Treasurer  on 
the  matter  of  the  setting  of  priorities  for 
expenditures  of  municipalities.  Is  h^  aware 
of  any  such  directive?  If  he  is  not  aware, 
would  he  investigate  to  see  whether  in  fact 
the  Treasurer  did  issue  some  such  directive 
to  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  may  have.  I'm  ad- 
vised by  my  staff  that  the  only  directive 
they're  aware  of  was  really  one  in  the  fonn 
of  a  speech  made  in  this  House,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  directive  having  gone  for- 
ward to  the  OMB  from  the  Treasurer.  I'll 
look  into  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  we've  all  been  concerned 
about  how  we  can  maintain  local  autonomy, 
true  local  autonomy,  and  still  not  prohibit 
citizens  at  times  from  getting  their  fair  day 
in  court,  which  the  OMB  has  provided  in 
the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  I've  been  concerned 
that  there  shoidd  be  some  system  whereby 
if  it  does  go  to  the  OMB  and  there  is  a 
desire  for  a  reihearing  by  a  council,  that 
before  the  council  does  rehear  it,  there  is 
actually  a  requirement  for  that  council  to 
be  truly  accountable  to  the  community  for 
its  views. 

In  Toronto  we  bad  the  situation  involving 
the  Spadina  Expressway;  it's  well  known 
that  the  OMB  supported  the  view  of  the 
elected  council,  but  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  area  certainly 
seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  construction) 
of  that  expressway.  When  you  look  at  the 
Pickering  Airport,  to  use  another  example, 
if  that  happened  to  have  been  a  local  govern- 
ment decision,  tlicre  is  no  question  that  the 
majority  of  people  today  are  opposed  to 
that  deoLsion  by  the  elected  body  responsible 
for  thj  construction  of  airports. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  should  we 
not  consider  the  idea  of  the  right  of  recall 
on  municipal  councils  and,  at  tho  same  time, 
extendling  their  term  of  office  so  that  w^hen 
the  Treasurer  and  ihe  minister  consider  tlie 
future  role  of  the  OMB,  they  can  think  of  a 
different  method  of  councils  being  truly 
accountable  to  the  people  who  elect  them? 
I  can  see  a  situation  occurring  where  a 
council  that  is  very  much  oppvosed  to  any 
sort  of  development,  makes  a  decision'  ojv 
posing  a  development  and  perhaps  the 
citizeas  decide  there  should  be  some  changes 
in  the  situation  and  there  is  an  appeal,  sup- 
I>orted  by  a  large  number  of  people,  that  the 
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development  shauld  proceed  or  a  certain 
change  should  be  made.  It's  quite  contrary 
to  what's  hapepning  today;  it's  the  other 
way  around  at  the  moment,  but  it  could  be 
going  the  other  way  in  the  future. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  wrong  that  a  body 
such  as  the  OMB  should  really  be  deciding 
the  issue  in  the  final  case  or  that  the  cabinet 
should  be  deciding  the  issue  in  the  final 
case.  The  decision  really  sihould  be  by  tihe 
people.  If  there  were  provisions  in  our  Munic- 
ipal Act  whereby  if  20  per  cent  of  the 
elected  voters  requested  a  by-election  in 
council,  that  that  by-election  would  be  held, 
then  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  an  area 
would  be  deciding  whether  they  have  con- 
fidence in  tkit  council  and  in  its  decision. 
In  that  \\-ay  we  could  perihaps  look  to  the 
councils  to  be  given  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  decision  in  the  long  run.  I 
think  that  would  have  worked  very  well 
in  the  Spadina  situation. 

In  the  Spadina  situation,  if  the  voters  of 
Metro  Toronto  had  had  an  opportunity  mid- 
way to  decide  upon  the  members  of  council 
when  it  would  go  back  to  council,  there 
would  liave  been  a  change  in  the  council 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  Spadina  would 
have  been  stopped  by  the  council  itself.  It 
certainly  was  evident,  in  the  elections  that 
took  plac-e  in  recent  years,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  city  are  looking  to 
people  who  are  thinking  of  othei-  things  than 
just  expressways  as  a  mode  of  transportation. 

I've  seen  it  in  my  ovm  area  and  in  otfher 
situations  where  the  OMB  has  been  support- 
ing a  council  M'hioh,  at  times,  has  been 
taking  positions  contrary  to  w'hat  seem  to 
be  the  majority  view  of  the  population.  I 
think,  under  those  circumstances,  the  council 
sihould  be  made  accountable  by  means  of  a 
right  of  recall.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  if 
20  per  cent  of  the  people  indicate  they  want 
to  have  a  by-election  they  should  be  able 
to  call  for  a  new  election  of  council,  to 
make  that  council  truly  accountable  to  the 
people  in  the  municipality  about  the  plans 
it  has  in  store  or  the  position  it  has  made.  I 
would  appreciate  the  minister's  comments  on 
that  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  we  had  that  kind  of 
situation  you're  putting  forward  as  a  sugges- 
tion, I  question  whether  coimcils  might  not 
tend  to  do  what  is  municipally  very  popular 
at  that  time  in  the  short  run  but  may  not  be 
very  popular  in  terms  of  overall  planning  for 
some  period  of  time.  We  are  all  called  upon, 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  make  decisions 
which  should  be  made  only  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  long  view  and  not  the  short 


view.  If  your  submission  was  the  law,  I 
wonder  if  councils  might  not  be  inclined  to 
take  the  short  view,  the  popular  view,  and 
let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  when  it  comes 
to  long-range  types  of  decisions  which  are 
going  to  be  best  for  the  overall  public  of  this 
province.  We  tend  to  be  somewhat  parochial 
in  terms  of  our  own  needs  at  the  mimicipal 
level  and  sometimes  we  have  to  be  a  little 
more  extensive  when  looking  at  the  overall 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  entire  region,  area 
or  the  province.  I  would  express  that  con- 
cern. 

I  personally  toyed  with  the  idea,  while 
sitting  here  today  listening  to  some  interest- 
ing observations,  that  what  both  parties  may 
be  saying  is  that  there  might  well  be  a  need, 
before  you  get  into  the  OMB  arena,  to  have 
the  matter  reviewed  again  at  the  local  level, 
be  it  by  council  or  a  committee  of  council, 
before  you  invoke  the  formal  procedures  of 
filing  formal  notice  of  objection  with  the  OMB 
and  bringing  about  a  hearing.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  question  that  the  OMB  is  and 
has  been  performing  a  very  responsible  func- 
tion for  a  number  of  years. 

I've  had  occasion,  in  the  not  too  distant 
past,  to  speak  strictly  on  an  iirformal  basis 
with  people  from  across  the  river— as  we  call 
them  dovm  in  my  riding;  namely,  from  the 
United  States,  New  York  State-who  are  very 
envious  of  some  of  our  planning  on  this  side 
of  the  Niagara  River.  I  can  oruy  point  to  a 
number  of  areas,  like  Niagara  Falls,  NY,  be- 
tween there  and  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda 
where  planning  has  been  lacking  imtil  fairly 
recently  and  now  it's  too  late  to  close  the 
barn  door. 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  dispute  the  func- 
tion of  the  OMB.  As  I  see  it,  it's  whether  it 
can  be  better  utilized  by  directing  a  different 
avenue  to  get  there,  perhaps  with  many  other 
avenues  being  shut  off  and  dealt  with  locally 
instead  of  having  the  OMB  make  the  de- 
cisions. 

They  were  very  interesting  observations 
and  I  will  obtain  a  copy  of  Hansard  for 
today.  When  sitting  dovm  with  the  Treasurer, 
we'll  look  at  them  and  weigh  the  observations 
here  plus  the  recommendations  of  the  select 
conmiittee,  then  make  a  determination  to 
bring  back  to  the  House  for  its  consideration, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
minister  doesn't  wish  to  underrate  the 
common  sense  of  the  general  pubhc.  I  think 
it  is  sometimes  our  inclination;  we  feel  we 
have  to  remove  ourselves  and  protect  our- 
selves from  any  immediate  public  response.  I 
think   the  whole  democratic  process  is   one 
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by  which,  if  you  really  do  provide  the  public 
with  a  proper  accountability  procedure— and 
they  can  be  sure  those  elected  are  properly 
accountable— they  are  quite  capable  of  taking 
just  as  long  a  view  as  any  of  us  are;  in  fact, 
often  more  so.  I  think  we  often  assume  they're 
not  because  of  a  few  extreme  positions  that 
people  take.  But  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
actual  voting  in  the  end,  they  are  pretty  good 
and  they  can  assess  situations  very  well. 

I  note  that  if  a  person  is  a  shareholder,  as 
long  as  he  can  get  the  holders  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  shares  of  a  company  to  go  along  vvdth 
him,  he  can  call  for  a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  a  company  and,  in  effect,  call  for  a 
new  election  of  directors.  That  is  something 
that  we  have  in  business  law.  I  don't  know 
why  we  don't  assume  that  maybe  the  ordinary 
voter  should  have  the  same  sort  of  right.  It 
would  take  a  lot  to  get  20  per  cent  of  the 
voters  signing  a  request  for  an  election.  If 
that  election  were  called  and  strongly  con- 
firmed those  who  were  in  power— which  I 
think  in  most  cases  it  would  unless  they  were 
going  completely  against  the  basic  philosophy 
and  thrust  that  community  believed  in— then 
I  don't  think  that  any  group  could  easily  get 
20  per  cent  again. 

People  have  told  me  that  this  philosophy 
would  cause  turmoil  but  I  don't  believe  so. 
In  my  experience,  you  can  get  a  lot  of  people 
to  sign  a  petition  that  they  don't  often  read, 
but  they  will  only  do  that  once  if  it  really 
causes  them  a  problem. 

Last  year  at  the  time  of  the  York  County 
teachers'  strike  I  was  suggesting  we  have  a 
trusteeship  of  the  province  until  such  time 
as  there  could  be  a  new  election  of  trustees 
in  order  that  the  public  could  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  supported  the 
prevalent  view  of  that  former  board.  It  was 
interesting,  even  though  it  was  several  months 
later,  that  there  was  a  very  strong  sentiment 
against  the  board,  as  indicated  by  the  results 
of  the  election.  This  year  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  change  in  the  attitude  of  board- 
teacher  relations  because  of  the  type  of  trus- 
tee that  has  been  elected. 

The  deputy  Speaker  will  certainly  sup- 
port me  in  the  view  that  at  that  time  there 
had  been  a  breakdown  in  communication. 
The  public  was  unhappy  and  indicated  that, 
although  it  didn't  want  the  teachers  to  be 
given  everything,  it  also  wanted  strong  com- 
munication to  exist  between  teachers. 

The  public  really  has  a  lot  of  common 
sense  and  I  think  we  should  recognize  that  in 
whatever  we  do  here.  I  don't  agree  with  this 
idea  of  just  a  two-year  term  of  office  because 
that  makes  for  shorter-term  planning.  If  we 


could  have  a  system  of  right  of  recall  with 
a  longer  term  of  office  for  municipal  councils 
so  they  had  four  years  just  like  most  of  us 
can  expect,  I  think  it  would  make  for  better 
government,  but  only  if  there  is  that  sort 
of  control  and  accountability  which  this  might 
bring  into  play. 

I  think  that  this  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  the  situation  with  local  problems  where 
we  have  a  public  meeting  in  advance  before 
a  bylaw  is  passed,  where  the  public  really 
does  have  a  chance  to  get  involved.  The 
council  approves  it,  somebody  can  appeal 
to  the  OMB  and  the  OMB,  in  effect,  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  opposing  points  of 
view  to  be  clearly  put  forward.  If  it  does 
go  back  to  the  council,  I  think  there  should 
be  somewhere  the  opportunity,  if  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  opposition  to  what  the 
council  is  doing,  for  an  election  to  take  place 
and  for  the  local  people  to  express  whether 
or  not  they  have  confidence  in  the  council 
and  the  position  it  is  taking. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Shall   vote   1207   carry? 
Vote  1207  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resiuned,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  that 
this  House  approve  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  probably  the  last  time  I  shall 
be  addressing  the  House  on  this  matter  of 
the  budget.  I  think  I  am  one  of  the  few 
who  has  been  able  in  the  past  to  speak 
twice  in  the  same  budget  debate.  It  wasn't 
intentional,  but  because  of  my  anxiety  at 
the  time  to  bring  forward  certain  points  and 
matters  of  concern,  I  did  forget  that  I  had 
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already  spoken  previously  on  the  budget— and 
I  want  to  emphasize  some  of  those  points. 
But  certainly  this  budget  presented  to  us 
by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  in  April 
is  one  that  was  well  described  by  a  French 
radio  station  as  a  "galaxie  des  cadeaux"— 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Des  cadeaux. 
Gifts.  Goodies. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —a  galaxy  of  gifts,  with  the 
moneys  that  are  provided  apparently  to— 
pardon? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Would  the 
member  explain  to  me  about  his  speaking 
twice?  I  don't  understand  it.  What  is  he 
saying?  During  this  budget? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  said  on  the  budget.  He  spoke 
twice  on  one  budget. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Not  on  this  budget? 
r.  Deacon:  Oh,  no,  the  previous  one. 


Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  I  won- 
dered— 

Mr.  Deacon:  Yes,  I  don't  do  that  every 
time  a  budget  comes  up.  But  I  did  mention 
the  fact  that  I- 

Mr.  Deans:  I  mean  it  is  bad  enough  to 
have  to  listen  to  the  member  once. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  had  to  put  up  with  the 
member  for  Wentworth  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Some  others  share  the  same 
view- 
Mr.  Deans:  About  me?  Oh,  I  know. 

Mr.  Deacon:  But  I  did  want  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  some  of  the 
comments  on  what  I  felt  was  an  illustration 
of  a  government  that  had  become  quite 
irresponsible  in  its  desperate  attempts  to  stay 
in  power. 

I  was  interested  that  again  nearly  90  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  that  this  goverrmient  is 
passing  along  to  local  government  and  to 
school  boards  is  conditional  upon  the  money 
being  spent  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  this  government.  It  is  another  illustration 
of  the  lack  of  confidence  that  this  govern- 
ment has  in  the  locally-elected  bodies  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  these  grants  are  per- 
centage grants  where,  in  effect,  they  are  pro- 
viding incentives  for  greater  spending  instead 
of  incentives  for  greater  economy.  It  is  some- 
thing that  continues  to  distress  me. 

Why  do  we  have  a  percentage  grant?  If  it 
is  a  75  per  cent  grant,  any  money  that  is 


saved  is  really  of  very  little  concern'  to  the 
municipality  or  the  body  which  has  the  money 
granted  to  it.  Why  not,  instead,  make  our 
estimate  of  the  cost  for  providing  the  service 
and  make  a  straight  outright  grant?  If  the 
grant  is  75  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost— 
and  it  was  a  $1,000  item  and  we  made  a 
grant  of  $750— and  then  said  to  the  local  body, 
"You  have  to  raise  the  balance,"  then  there 
would  be  no  question  of  the  incentive  to  the 
municipality  to  provide  that  service  at  the 
minimum  cost  and  get  the  very  best  deal  and 
break  for  its  local  taxpayers. 

After  all,  at  the  provincial  level,  we  have 
the  benefit  of  taxing  resources.  They  are  far 
more  equitable  than  real  estate  taxes,  on 
which  the  municipalities  have  to  depend,  and 
yet  we  are  not  in  nearly  as  good  a  position 
to  decide  what  should  be  given  priority— 
what  is  the  best  source  of  the  service  or  the 
best  manner  in  which  we  can  get  them  the 
greatest  value  for  the  money  we  spend.  It  is 
important  that  we  provide  to  those  locally 
elected  people  every  incentive  to  save  money, 
to  get  good  value  for  their  local  taxpayers 
and  to  do  it  without  having  some  bureaucracy 
and  a  lot  of  red  tape  overseeing  them  at  all 
times. 

The  one  thing  we  must  be  sure  of  is  that 
they  are  truly  accountable  to  the  people  who 
elect  them  for  what  they  do.  This  is  why,  in 
connection  with  any  system  of  unconditional 
grants,  it's  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
set  up  a  system  of  evaluating  the  quality  of 
the  s-^rvices  that  has  been  provided  not  only 
in  that  municipality  but  in  other  municipal- 
ities of  a  similar  type.  Then  we  can  see  from 
one  municipality  to  another  just  what  is  be- 
ing provided;  how  much  it's  costing;  whether 
it's  one-star,  two-star,  three-star,  four-star  or 
five-star  in  quality.  The  public  then  has  an 
opportunity  to  judge  for  itself  whether  or 
not  they  think  those  they  have  elected  are 
doing  their  very  best  job. 

It's  shocking  when  we  see  in  the  eight 
vears  since  I've  been  elected  the  increase  in 
the  civil  service  from  45,000  to  over  70,000. 
At  the  same  time  there's  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
regional  councils  and  in  the  county  school 
boards  that  have  been  set  up.  Now  we  have 
to  have  special  publications  for  them.  For 
example  in  York  region  they  now  have  a 
special  publication,  because  of  the  huge  staff 
they  have  now— some  1,300  employees— in 
order  for  them  to  know  each  other.  This 
whole  proliferation,  this  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  biureaucracy,  both  at  the  provincial 
and  at  the  regional  government  level,  is 
placing  an  untold  burden  on  our  taxpayers 
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of  all  types.  It  also  is  providing  us  with  a 
less  responsive,  and  in  my  view  a  much  less 
ejfficient,  form  of  govenament. 

So  in  this  budget  I'm  certainly  sorry  to 
see  that  the  Treasurer  failed  to  deal  with 
those  two  areas  that  I've  been  suggesting— 
increasing  the  extent  of  unconditional  grants 
so  that  tlhey  are  no  longer  percentage  grants. 
No  longer  should  they  be  90  cents  or  87 
cents  out  of  every  dollar,  conditional  upon 
them  being  spent  in  accordance  with  what 
the  bureaucracy  here  at  Queen's  Park  de- 
cides. 

The  second  area  of  this  budget  that  greatly 
distressed  me  was  the  Whole  approadh  of 
making  a  housing  grant  of  $1,500,  instead 
of  increasing  in  a  major  way  water  and 
sewage  services  in  this  province.  A  minor 
increase  from  $115  milhon  to  around  $130 
miFlion  in  capital  funds  provided  for  the 
provision  of  water  and  sewage  services  is, 
to  my  mind,  an  illustration  of  the  complete 
failure  of  the  government  to  appreciate  the 
essential  role  that  services  play  in  providing 
houses. 

I  was  looking  not  too  long  ago  at  a  house 
in  Riahmond  Hill  which  cost  between  $4,500 
and  $5,000  in  1947.  It  was  one  of  those 
t\'pical  wartime  houses  on  about  a  quarter 
acre  of  land.  That  house  today  is  selling  for 
about    $45,000-not    $4,500,    but    $45,000. 

Mr,  B.  Newman:  Ten  times. 

Mr.  Deacon:  When  I  asked  a  good  builder 
bow  much  he  could  build  that  house  for 
today— it's  around  an  800  sq  ft  house— he 
said  it  would  cost  in  the  order  of  $16,000  to 
$18,000.  The  cost  of  the  actual  site,  the  lot 
on  whidh  that  house  is  built,  thus  has  moved 
up  from  in  the  order  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
to  $25,000  to  $30,000.  The  actual  provision 
of  services  in  front  of  that  house,  on  a  per 
foot  basis,  certainly  would  be  no  more  than 
around  $5,000  on  that  street  today,  because 
it  doesn't  have  curbs  or  full  pavement  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  a  very  adequate 
and  desirable  site  and  is  zoned  by  the  price 
at  which  the  house  would  sell.  It's  a  small 
house— not  one  of  those  fancy  houses— but 
it's  a  house  that  really  fits  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  our  home  buyers  today.  Yet  we 
can't  get  them,  l>ecause  the  land  on  which 
that  house  has  been  built  has  risen  from  a 
few  himdred  dollars  to  over  $20,000. 

That  is  only  due  to  one  thing— some  20 
years  of  shortage  of  serviced  building  sites 
in  this  province.  We  all  know  that  when 
there's  a  s'hortage  in  any  product,  prices 
rise.  If  you  have  a  shortage  over  a  period  of 


20    years,    you    have    speculation    occurring 
and  this  aggravates  the  situation  further. 

Until  this  government  recognizes  that  it's 
not  a  matter  of  $115  million  to  $135  million 
in  capital  works,  but  that  indeed  we  should 
be  going  up  to  $500  million  in  capital  works, 
then  we're  never  going  to  solve  the  basic 
problem.  After  all,  this  isn't  pouring  money 
down  the  drain,  such  as  in  buying  land  and 
fueling  the  fires  of  speculation,  which  this 
government  has  been  doing  with  its  big 
land  deals,  such  as  in  North  Pickering.  This 
is  a  matter  of  constructing  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing facility  similar  to  a  hydro  plant,  a 
facility  where  there  be  continuing  revenue 
to  pay  oflF  the  capital  cost  of  it  and  that 
over  a  period  of  time  will  not  be  a  load  on 
the  government,  a  biuden  on  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  indeed  be  a  source  of  rev- 
enue for  all  time  to  the  government. 

So  it's  a  far  different  type  of  expenddturt 
than  a  normal  government  exi)enditure,  w'heri' 
you  can  say  it's  really  money  down  the  drain. 
Yet  this  government  fails  to  understand  that 
and  still,  fn  a  veiy  minor  way,  is  coping  with 
a  major  problem.  It's  another  illustration  of 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  get  to  the 
core  of  the  problems  to  understand  and  root 
out  the  cause  of  the  speculation  that  is  cost- 
ing the  home  buyers  and  everyone  in  On- 
tario so  much  money.  It  is  really  due  to  the 
bad  management,  the  failure  of  this  govern- 
ment to  understand  a  basic  situation  in  the 
market  place— that  of  supply  andl  demand. 

The  second  thing  that  worries  me  in  this 
housing  plan  is  not  just  the  services  but  the 
fact  that  this  government  fails  to  understand 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  people  who  are 
elected  to  municipal  councils  when  it  comes 
to  approving  subdivisions.  Anyone  who  has 
sat  on  a  council  which  has  had  subdivision 
plans  taken  before  it  by  developers  will  know 
that  one  of  the  prime  concerns  they  have  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  tax  dollars  of 
themselves  and  those  who  elected  them  as  a 
result  of  approving  that  subdivision.  Are  there 
going  to  be  demands  from  the  new  develop- 
ment that  are  in  excess  of  the  taxing  revenues 
they  can  expect  from  the  development?  So 
often  those  of  us  in  council  found  that  an> 
development  where  the  average  assessment 
of  the  development  was  going  to  be  lower 
than  the  average  assessment  per  capita  of 
the  existing  municipality,  we  could  be  sure 
that  taxes  would  go  up  in  a  year  or  two  or 
three  as  demands  for  services,  such  as  schools 
and  policing  and  road  improvements  and 
things  like  that,  became  evident. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  important  that  this 
government   make    it   abundantly    clear   and 
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apparent  in  its  programmes  of  support  to 
municipalities  to  accelerate  housing,  that  not 
only  would  the  existing  taxpayers  not  suflFer 
as  a  result  of  any  development  which  will 
include  a  major  proportion  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing, but  that  they  would  actually  benefit. 
That  could  be  done  by  making  use  of  the 
system  of  mining  tax  support  that  used  to  be 
provided  to  mining  municipalities  before  there 
was  any  property  assessment  of  mines.  At 
that  time,  the  municipality  would  record 
every  home  that  was  owned  by  a  miner  and 
the  province  would  provide  to  the  munici- 
pality a  special  grant  fro  that  home  to  com- 
pensate for  the  fact  that  the  person  who 
lived  in  that  home  did  not  work  in  industry 
and  there  was  no  property  tax  support  from 
the  business  at  which  that  person  was  em- 
ployed. 

This  was  an  excellent  procedure,  one  that 
we  knew  worked  in  mining  municipalities, 
'hich  could  have  been  used  by  this  province 
__i  connection  with  small  housing.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  house  had  a  750  sq  ft  assess- 
ment, the  province  could  earmark  a  subsidy 
for  that  house  for  the  first  10  years,  whicn 
would  more  than  offset  the  fact  that  that 
house,  on  a  normal  basis  had  an  assessment 
far  less  than  the  average  assessment  per 
capita  in  the  municipality.  By  initiating  that 
amount  and  having  it  decline  to  zero  over 
a  10-year  period,  it  would  be  possible  for 
members  of  council  to  see  that  during  the 
10-year  period  the  people  who  lived  in  those 
homes  would  attract  commercial  development 
and  industry,  because  of  the  availability  of 
labour,  which  would  soon  overcome  the  de- 
ficiency of  that  house  by  itself  with  regard  to 
real  estate  tax  sources  to  support  services  re- 
quired for  that  house. 

This  is  the  sort  of  incentive  the  govern- 
ment should  be  providing  but,  instead,  all 
it's  doing  so  far  is  giving  a  $600  maximum 
one-shot  payment  to  municipalities.  A  report 
by  the  York  region,  which  was  a  study  done 
by  them,  shows  it  to  be  completely  inade- 
quate and  probably  in  the  order  of  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  of  what  is  really  required 
over  the  10-year  period  to  compensate  for  the 
extra  costs  that  house  would  attract  for  the 
municipality  to  bear. 

The  third  thing,  of  course,  is  public  transit 
accessibility  to  new  development  and,  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  improvements  in  the  high- 
way connections  to  municipalities  so  that 
municipalities  right  across  this  province  have 
good  transportation  access,  one  way  and  an- 
other. We  know  that  in  high  density  areas, 
such  as  southern  Ontario,  highways  will  never 
be  the   answer  to  it.  Only  by  a  proper  co- 


ordination of  rail  and  other  public  transit 
means  will  we  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of 
transportation  required  for  development  in 
these  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  in  any  proper  programme 
looking  after  the  housing  needs  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  government  has  to  provide  for  good 
transportation  of  one  form  or  another.  We 
know  in  this  part  of  Ontario  the  best  trans- 
portation it  can  have  is  improved  public 
transportation.  It  has  made  great  strides  in 
the  eight-year  period  I  have  been  here  but 
it  still  has  failed  to  persuade  Ottawa  to 
work  more  closely  with  it  in  integrating  rail 
with  highway.  We'll  never  get  a  proper 
system  until  we  do. 

Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  housing  the 
government  seems  to  be  contenting  itself 
with  a  minor  increase  in  water  and  sewage 
services,  a  completely  inadequate  support 
programme  for  municipalities  and  little  or 
no  change  in  what  it  has  been  doing  for 
transportation.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  pouring 
fuel  into  the  fires  of  inflation  with  a  $1,500 
grant  to  new  home  buyers.  It  isn't  the  answer 
and  it  never  will  be.  It's  strange  to  me  that 
a  government  which  claims  to  be  a  good 
manager  hasn't  more  sense  than  to  do  that. 

Another  area  is  that  of  education.  We  are 
looking  for  this  government— and  we're 
pleased  to  see  it  beginning  to  make  some 
strides  in  the  education  area— to  start  to 
recognize  the  professionalism  we  want  to  en- 
courage in  the  teaching  profession.  Teachers 
are  just  as  much  professionals  as  doctors, 
lawyers  or  engineers  and  there's  no  reason 
they  shouldn't  have  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding who  is  qualified  to  be  part  of  that 
profession,  evaluating  those  who  are  part  of 
it  and  disciplining  those  who  are  not  coming 
up  to  standard  so  that  teachers  no  longer 
look  to  tenure  and,  to  my  mind,  other  most 
undesirable  means  of  protecting  themselves 
but  instead  have  to  be  accountable  to  their 
profession  for  the  way  they  carry  out  their 
work. 

To  my  mind  it's  a  great  mistake  for  us  to 
pretend  that  teachers  don't  have  the  same 
abilities  and  the  same  sense  of  responsibility 
and  desire  to  carry  out  their  duties  and  meet 
the  challenges  of  their  profession  as  people 
in  any  other  profession.  I'm  hoping  we'll  see 
a  great  change  in  the  recognition  of  this  pro- 
fession over  the  years  to  come.  This  hasn't 
occurred  under  the  present  government  and 
I'm  sure  when  the  election  is  called  teachers 
will  recognize  and  support— and  the  public 
will  recognize  and  support— those  who 
realize  that  teachers  are  professionals,  should 
be  treated  as  such  and  should  be  given  as 
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much  of  an  opportunity  to  direct  their  affairs 
as  the  other  professions  are. 

In  my  experience,  when  we  have  problems 
over  salaries  and  disputes  to  do  with  money 
or  working  conditions  for  that  matter,  it 
nearly  always  reflects  far  more  basic  con- 
cerns than  money  or  some  petty  situation 
with  regard  to  fancy  teachers'  rooms  or  things 
like  that.  They  want  to  get  down  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  teacher,  the  professional,  is 
in  control  of  the  situation,  and  he's  not 
being  mothered  or  hen-pecked  by  some 
supervisory  bureaucracy,  where  he  is  account- 
able to  those  whom  he  is  serving,  to  the  com- 
munity he  is  serving,  and  where  he  is  not 
part  of  a  great  big  machine,  just  like  a 
mechanic  operating  a  machine,  as  he  or  she 
certainly  has  the  impression  of  being  today. 
These  are  things  that  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  return  the  teaching  profession  and  the 
educational  system  to  the  dignity  and  the 
public  esteem  in  which  they  have  been  held 
in  the  past. 

The  next  area  that  concerns  me  in  the 
budget  is  that  there  is  no  concentrated  or 
major  programme  not  only  to  disperse  gov- 
ernment departments  and  ministries  but  to 
provide  other  opportunities  in  other  areas, 
to  disperse  them  away  from  where  all  the 
opportunities  are  in  the  Toronto  and  "the 
golden  horseshoe"  areas.  People  don't  just 
come  to  this  city  because  they  want  to.  It 
is  because  they  have  no  alternative.  Until 
the  government  gives  leadership  itself  in  pro- 
viding job  opportunities  that  are  worth- 
while in  other  centres  of  this  province,  we 
are  just  not  going  to  see  any  change  in  the 
current  trends  which  are  causing  problems 
in  Toronto  and  which  Toronto's  own  citizens 
are  objecting  to,  where  growth  is  continuing 
to  harass  the  public  in  many  ways.  The  whole 
growth  requirement  has  been  foisted  upon 
it  because  of  this  government's  failure  to  dis- 
perse the  opportunities  by  improving  services, 
by  improving  transportation  and  by  de- 
centralizing job  opportunities  into  other  parts 
of  the  province. 

I  think  of  our  own  region  of  York  where  we 
are  having  a  continual  fight  with  the  regional 
roads  people  to  stop  them  from  building 
roads  that  aren't  necessary.  I  know  in  other 
parts  of  the  pro\ince  that  money  could  be 
well  spent  to  great  advantage.  It  wouldn't  be 
destroying  the  countryside  but  it  would  en- 
able people  to  enhance  things.  I  think  of 
roads,  such  as  the  road  between  Richmond 
Hill  and  Maple,  which  was  turned  into  a 
four-lane  road  recently.  In  all  the  years  I 
have  been  driving  back  and  forth  along  it,  I 
have  never  seen  a   traflBc  jam  to  equal  the 


traffic  jam  going  into  Pembroke  or  in  some  of 
the  other  centres,  such  as  Timmins.  Why 
haven't  we  pushed  that  money  away  from  the 
"golden  horseshoe"  area  to  improve  trans- 
portation where  it  is  really  needed  and  where 
it  would  do  a  lot  of  good  and  be  most  wel- 
comed? 

For  some  reason  or  other,  we  have  had  a 
system  of  budget  review  year  after  year  in 
this  province  where  we  seem  to  be  continu- 
ing to  base  our  allocation  of  funds  on  some 
sort  of  formula  that  really  distorts  where 
those  funds  go  instead  of  using  common 
sense,  recognizing  that  if  we  are  going  to 
disperse  opportunities  for  people  we  have  to 
improve  the  services  and  we  have  to  improve 
transportation  into  these  centres  away  from 
the  "golden  horseshoe"  and  concentrate  our 
funds  away  from  this  area. 

The  next  area  I  wanted  to  get  into,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  of  debt— the  debt  of  this 
province  and  the  way  it  has  soared  in  the 
eight  years  since  I  have  been  elected.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  province  continued  to  re- 
port debt  on  the  basis  of  net  debt  figure.  Ai 
I  look  into  that,  I  begin  to  realize  that  it  i.' 
a  very  artificial  and  a  very  inadequate  way  of 
reporting  just  what  our  actual  debt  situation 
is.  It  has  been  done  in  a  way  that  is  similar 
to  the  way,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Bennett  did  it  in 
BC  for  many  years  where  you  really  don'l 
see  the  true  financial  position  of  the  prov- 
ince because  of  the  way  it  is  setting  up  its 
figures. 

In  1967,  the  gross  debt  of  the  province  was 
around  $3  billion.  Per  family  basis  that  was 
about  $1,800.  In  1971,  it  was  up  to  nearly 
$6  billion  or  about  $2,400  per  family.  In 
1975,  it's  over  $10  billion  or  about  $4,100 
per  family.  Of  that  $4,100  per  family,  some- 
thing in  ths  order  of  $1,200  has  occurred  in 
the  deficit  this  year  alone. 

With  Hydro,  the  debt  goes  up  to  around 
$5,300.  I  have  never  been  quite  as  concerned 
about  Hydro  because  actually  it  is  an  expendi- 
ture that  does  produce  some  revenue,  but  the 
other  debt  is  pretty  well  a  noose  around  our 
necks. 

When  I  analyze  the  fact  that  the  net  debt 
the  province  is  always  reporting  is  really 
only  net  debt  because  of  the  accounting  pro- 
cedure, then  it  really  frightens  me,  because 
it's  the  gross  debt  we  really  should  be  con- 
cerned about  nowadays  because  of  the  way 
we  are  reporting  our  figures.  The  way  the 
government  reduces  the  gross  debt  from 
around  $11  billion  to  a  net  debt  of  around 
$4.7  billion,  as  of  the  end  of  the  1975  fiscal 
year— or  the  difference  between  the  net  debt 
and  the  gross  debt  is  adhieved  by  tranferring 
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le  province's  borrowings  to  the  account  of 
liversities  and  colleges,  of  schools,  the  On'- 
Irio  Housing  Corp.,  the  North  Pickering 
jvelopment,  the  Ontario  Development  Corp. 

and   so    on.    Well,    we   can't   expect   revenue 

from  most  of  tliose. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  an  advance  to 
Ontario  Hydro,  they  will  be  selling  power 
and  will  be  able  to  get  revenue  from  that 
source;  in  the  case  of  Ontario  Housing  there 
will  be  some  revenue,  but  actually  there  will 
be  a  net  loss  in  its  operation  because  it  is  a 
subsidized  operation.  The  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corp.  probably  will  be  able  to  pay  back 
its  $80  million  debt.  On  the  whole,  though, 
most  of  these  so-called  assets  are  really  lia- 
bilities insofar  as  the  province's  position  is 
concerned,  because  each  year  as  the  province 
increases  the  amount  of  money  it  puts  into 
these  assets,  it  increases  the  responsibilities 
that  it  has  to  bear  in  connection  with  their 
tperations. 

All  the  money  that  goes  into  universities, 
for  example,  is  for  capital  assets  that  are  go- 
ing to  require  more  and  more  government 
funding  to  support  those  bodies.  In  effect, 
we  should  not  be  deducting  money  we  have 
lent  to  universities  and  showing  it  as  an  asset; 
that  really  isn't  an  asset,  it  is  a  real  financial 
liability  to  the  province  and  to  its  taxpayers 
in  the  future.  We  should  be  reporting  our 
net  debt  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  that 
which  I  just  cited,  which  is  shown  in  the 
budget  statement  as  $4.7  billion.  If  we  were 
really  honest  about  the  assets  we  have  on 
the  balance  sheets  that  we  are  using  to  de- 
duct from  the  gross  debt  figure,  the  net  debt 
should  be  much  closer  to  $10  billion  than  to 
$5  billion. 

This  is  really  going  to  cause  us  problems  in 
the  future,  because  this  year  we  have  already 
seen  an  example  of  just  how  the  marketplace 
views  Ontario  borrowings.  It  may  be  a  triple- 
A  covenant— or  was  last  year— but  when  On- 
tario Hydro  recently  oame  to  the  market  with 
just  $100  million,  it  completely  knocked  the 
market  for  a  loop;  it  sent  Ontario  bonds  down 
and  caused  general  interest  levels  to  change 
by  nearly  one  percentage  point.  That's  a 
major  change  caused  by  an  event  that  is  go- 
ing to  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the 
futvire. 

In  the  past,  the  province  has  been  able  to 
borrow  moneys  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
fund,  the  public  service  superannuation  fund, 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund  and  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  fund,  but  in  the  future  those  funds 
are  going  to  decline.  There  are  actually  go- 
ing to  be  no  funds  coming  from  the  Canada 


Pension  Plan  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
We  have  been  borrowing  from  public  service 
funds  at  a  low  interest  rate.  I  am  siure  there 
is  going  to  be  pressure  from  them  to  get  a 
proper  and  adequate  return  on  their  funds 
and  to  have  freedom  to  invest  those  funds  as 
they  deem  wisest. 

In  connection  with  the  municipal  em- 
ployees, we  already  have  a  report  which  the 
government  has  adopted,  recommending  that 
they  be  independent  of  the  government  in  the 
investment  of  their  funds.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  the  government  has  taken  four  or 
five  years  to  transfer  the  responsibility  over 
to  them  for  independent  management,  but 
that  is  coming  ahead. 

I  am  sure  the  teachers  are  going  to  put 
pressure  on  the  government  to  give  them 
control  over  their  funds.  No  longer  will  there 
be  captive  buyers  of  government  debentures 
or  bonds,  at  a  time  when  this  government 
has  an  increasing  debt  load  facing  it.  This 
year,  in  particular,  the  borrowings  in  the 
market  are  estimated  by  the  Treasury  to  be 
$375  million.  I  would  think  that  if  the  govern- 
ment were  being  honest  with  these  different 
funds,  they  would  be  actually  going  out  and 
allowing  these  funds  to  invest  their  moneys 
in  the  marketplace  at  the  best  return  and 
then  themselves  going  out  to  the  marketplace 
to  borrow  the  funds  where  the  government 
would  be  truly  accountable. 

Quebec  seems  to  be  doing  a  much  betta: 
job  than  we  are  with  regard  to  managing  its 
funds.  The  Caisse  de  Depots  which  looks  after 
Quebec's  portion  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
funds  is  having  extraordinarily  good  results. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  funding  for  all  sorts 
of  development  in  the  province.  It  has  stimu- 
lated development  as  a  result  of  that.  It  is 
helping  to  bring  ownership  of  industry  not 
only  back  to  Quebec  but  back  to  this  coimtry. 

Instead  of  our  following  that,  which  is  a 
very  wise  course  of  providing  independence 
of  buying  ability  on  the  part  of  these  pension 
funds  and,  even  more  so,  providing  a  real 
accountability  of  the  province  to  the  market- 
place for  its  own  borrowing,  I  think  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  making  a  great  mistake.  It 
is  going  to  be  of  great  cost  to  our  children 
when  they  have  to  pay  up  for  what  has  been 
covered  up  during  the  past  eight  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  four  years,  in  year  after 
year  or  deficit  under  the  Davis  government. 

I  am  very  concerned  for  the  future  because 
of  this.  As  we  see  from  the  report  of  the 
Canadian  Tax  Journal  of  March-April,  it  indi- 
cated that  the  interest  payable  by  this  prov- 
ince on  capital  funds  in  the  future  will  ex- 
ceed the  actual  cash  coming  from  the  Canada 
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Pension  Plan  fund  to  the  province.  By  1982, 
we  will  be  paying  out  more  than  we  will  be 
receiving  from  them,  and  it  may  come  even 
sooner  than  that.  When  we  see  that  happen- 
ing in  the  other  funds  as  they  are  given  in- 
dependence, I  can  see  great  problems  facing 
the  future  Treasurers  of  this  province  that 
have  been  passed  along  by  the  current 
Treasurer  and  the  ones  particularly  in  the 
last  fovir  years  under  the  present  Premier. 

In  the  days  of  Mr.  Frost,  when  the  mem- 
ber for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan)  was 
Treasurer,  this  government  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  this  province  for  good 
management  of  its  money  affairs.  Certainly  in 
the  last  four  years  we  are  seeing  this  govern- 
ment leading  the  people  of  Ontario  into  a 
debt  position  for  which  our  children  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  in  their  generation  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  one 
way  or  another  the  people  of  Ontario  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  to  realize  how  badly  this  government 
has  been  managed,  particularly  in  the  last 
four  years,  and  will  recognize  by  their  votes 
the  need  for  a  complete  change  to  responsible 
and  accountable  new  government  which  will 
give  them  value  at  long  last  for  their  tax 
dollar  in  this  province. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  The  member  doesn't 
really  mean  it. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Boy,  I  sure  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  are  all  the  minister's 
friends?  He  looks  lost.  Where  are  all  the  re- 
sources, as  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Management? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Even  if  I  just  had  one 
friend  here,  the  members  opposite  need  a  lot. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier:  (Cochrane  South):  Why 
doesn't  the  minister  give  us  a  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  members 
mean  my  bom-in-a-log-cabin  speech? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Anything. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (WeUington  South):  No,  in 
a  manger. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

'Motion  agreed  to. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  89,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Would  the 
minister  mind  just  abeying  this  while  we 
look  up  the  bill  and  see  the  contents  thereof? 
Was  this  slated  for  today? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  The  member  for  Lakeshore  can 
take  my  word  for  it,  it's  good  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Doesn't  the  member 
have  any  confidence? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  absolutely  no  confidence 
in  the  running  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  make  any  comments  prior  to  the  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  comment  which  perhaps  will  give 
my  friends  across  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  refresh  their  minds  insofar  as  the  bill  is 
concerned.  I  introduced  this  bill  last  week, 
with  two  companion  bills.  The  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  some  time  ago  made 
certain  observations  with  reference  to  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  all  right,  the  minister  can 
sit  down,  I'm  in  favour  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  says  he's  in  favour  of  it.  During  the  esti- 
mates last  year  of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations,  with  reference  to 
insurance,  we  had  some  lengthy  discussions 
as  to  the  limitations  period  contained  in  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act— namely  that  an  action 
must  be  brought  within  12  months  from  the 
date  of  the  infliction  of  the  alleged  injury. 

This  bill  simply  has  one  amendment  striking 
out  the  12-month  limitation  period  and  ex- 
tending it  to  two  years  or  24  months.  This 
is  consistent  with  a  number  of  similar  pieces 
of  legislation  across  Canada  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions. I  can't  speak  for  my  friends  across  the 
House,  but  I  think  that  all  would  agree  it  is 
indeed  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not 
prejudicial,  and  will  be  very  commendable 
legislation. 

Accompanying  that  bill  at  the  time,  I  in- 
troduced also  Bills  90  and  91.  In  due  course, 
perhaps  even  today,  we'll  move  second  read- 
ing of  those  bills  too,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  this  side  are 
in  favour  of  this  type  of  legislation  in  the 
three  bills  involved.  I  think  we  spoke  about 
this  before  in  the  House.  We've  had  dis- 
cussions in  other  areas  about  limitation 
periods,  and  I  think  I  should  mention  some- 
thing about  them.  In  our  system  of  justice, 
generally  speaking  some  discretion  is  left 
to  the  courts.  When  you  are  bringing  dif- 
ferent actions,  under  the  rules  of  practice, 
there's  always  some  flexibility  left  with  the 
presiding  judge. 

When  it  comes  to  limitation  periods  as 
established  by  statutes— I  suppose  this  is  a 
pun— but  when  we  are  talking  about  fatal 
accidents  missing  a  limitation  period,  that 
is,  in  fact,  fatal  to  an  action.  For  a  lay  per- 
son it's  always  been  impossible  for  him  to 
understand  how  he  was  in  time  having  issued 
the  writ  on  Nov.  25,  but  should  he  happen 
to  have  gone  past  and  issued  it  on  the  26th, 
at  that  point  he  is  disbarred  from  putting 
in  any  action. 

So  as  the  limitation  period  here  is  ex- 
tended, we  have  to  support  this  legislation. 
But  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  minister 
certain  aspects  of  this  legislation.  I  would 
ask  him  whether  he  would  discuss  with  us, 
first  of  all— have  the  insurance  companies 
lobbied  at  all  or  said  anything  to  him  about 
opposing  the  extension  of  the  limitation 
period?  I  gathered  that  from  the  time  the 
minister  presented  this  legislation  to  the 
House,  there  had  not  been  much  fuss  about 
the  extension  of  the  limitation  period.  In 
fact,  since  the  recommendations  of  the  Law 
Reform  Commission,  I've  not  heard  that  much 
objection  to  the  limitation  period. 

I  can  recall  we  discussed  extending  limita- 
tion periods  in  relation  to  doctors,  dentists 
or  health  professionals  under  the  Health 
Disciplines  Act.  At  that  point  there  was 
a  lot  of  fuss  by  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession when  we  wanted  to  extend  it  at  that 
time  for  something  like  five  years.  They  took 
serious  objections  to  it.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments that  was  proposed  at  that  time,  and 
found  favour  with  all  parties,  was  that  the 
limitation  period  worked  this  way:  I  think 
the  action  could  be  started  from  one  year 
from  the  time  that  the  client  or  the  plain- 
tiff in  tlie  action  knew,  or  should  have  known, 
of  his  injury  or  any  handicap  left  to  him 
as  a  result  of  treatment  by  one  of  the  health 
professionals. 

When  you  leave  that  type  of  flexibility  in 
the  limitation  period,  of  course  it  gives  the 
court  something  to  hang  its  hat  on,  to  ex- 
tend the  time.  When  it's   as   clear  as  it  is 


here,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  in 
the  court  in  a  proper  case  to  extend  the 
limitation  period.  Of  course,  what  we  are 
doing,  I  suppose,  for  99  per  cent  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  is  purely  academic.  What 
is  the  percentage  of  motor  vehicle  accidents 
involving  only  damages  to  the  motor  vehicles? 
I  suppose  75  or  80  per  cent  of  them,  and 
these  matters  are  solved  within  weeks  or 
within  months.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  injuries  are  fairly  limited  and  therefore 
are  settled  within  the  12-month  period, 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  issue  a  writ. 

If  this  government  had  a  bit  more  guts 
and  less  tendency  to  look  at  the  polls,  it 
would  be  bringing  in  legislation  for  seat  belts 
as  well,  and  this  would  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  accidents.  But  I  won't  hold  the  min- 
ister responsible  for  that.  He  has  got  three 
ministries  and  he  is  aging  day  by  day  in  this 
House.  I  see  those  grey  whiskers  in  that  beard 
of  his  right  from  here.  The  minister  should 
get  out  of  those  three— although  his  staff  is 
not  aging  at  all.  I've  noticed  that.  But  any- 
way, getting  back  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjection  by  an  hon  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  should  not  talk  about 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  getting  back  to  this  bill, 
when  we  are  extending  it,  we  are  sort  of 
making  a  proviso  for  the  exception.  There 
are  relatively  few  cases  where  an  injury  is  so 
serious  that  a  writ  has  not  been  issued. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  minister 
whether  he  would  consider  or  has  considered 
leaving  something  in  the  statute  which  would 
give  some  flexibility  to  the  court  to  cover 
that  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  sure 
I  can  think  back  to  experiences— having  done 
motor  vehicle  work— where  there  was  good 
reason  not  to  have  issued  a  writ  within  a 
period  of  two  years.  I  don't  know  what  it 
really  would  be.  It  might  be  in  medical  mal- 
practice cases,  where  they  don't  find  the  swab 
or  the  scissors  have  been  left  there. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  People  are  often  in  the  hos- 
pital for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  it  could  be— but  usually 
they  have  relatives  or  someone  who  discusses 
it  with  a  doctor.  I've  represented  people  with 
very  serious  injuries,  and  somehow  the  rela- 
tives get  back  to  the  lawyer. 

One  of  the  purposes  served  by  limitation 
periods,  of  course,  is  that  they  bring  actions 
on— and  I  can't  really  be  categorical  about 
that  either.  Once  you  have  issued  the  writ, 
you   can  stall  pretty  well  when  it  involves 
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statements  of  claims,  statements  of  defence 
and  all  of  that.  The  extension  of  this  limi- 
tation period,  I  suppose,  is  going  to  be 
helpful  to  some  of  us  out-of-town  lawyers 
who  have  to  deal  with  some  of  the  local 
Toronto  bar  here,  who  are  motion  happy. 

I  can  recall  bednig  involved  in  cases,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  some  local  lawyers.  You  would 
issue  your  writ  within  the  period  of  a  year 
just  so  that  you  preserved  the  limitation 
period.  But  the  injuries  were  so  serious  that 
one  did  not  have  final  medical  reports,  and 
therefore  at  that  point  it  was  really  a  use- 
less exercise  to  prepare  a  sl^atement  of  claim, 
because  the  injuries  had  not  been  fully  diag- 
nosed, the  prognosis  not  complete  and  so  on. 
Yet  they  keep  wanting  to  have  the  state- 
ment  of   claim. 

I  have  been  involved  in  actions  where 
some  of  these  counsel  have  brought  in  mo- 
tions to  strike  out  the  actions  and  so  on. 
Unfortunately,  most  often  in  these  cases,  the 
court  allowed  time  to  put  in  the  statement 
of  claim,  with  good  reason.  So  I  suppose  it 
is  going  to  stop  some  of  that. 

But  I  get  back  to  my  original  point  with 
the  minister— whether  in  fact  there  should 
not  be  something  when  we  talk  about  limi- 
tation periods,  and  w'hether  we  do  not  in 
fact  have  sufficient  respect  and  faith  in  our 
court  system  whereby  we  would  have  a 
proviso  in  this  limitation  period  to  say  that 
it  is  going  to  be  12  months,  but  for  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  or  something,  the 
court  would  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  an 
extension  of  time  after  the  period  of  two 
years.  I  just  want  to  leave  that  thought  with 
the  minister,  because  we  are,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  favour  of  this  type  of  legislation  for  all 
these  reasons. 

But  I  get  back  to  my  point,  when  we  talk 
about  justice  in  this  province,  wlho  does  the 
limitation  period  serve?  I  suppose  to  some 
degree  when  the  medical  profession  were 
talking  about  having  an  action  hanging  over 
their  heads  for  10  years  or  something,  that 
can  be  a  problem,  but  when'  we  are  involved 
wdth  motor  vehicle  and  insurance  companies, 
who  in  fact  are  we  protecting?  Or  who  would 
suffer  or  be  severely  prejudiced  if  we  had 
that  type  of  proviso  in  the  legislation?  We 
oould  even  limit  the  judge,  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  to  extend  the 
time  in  a  necessary  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  posi- 
tion of  this  party— I  think  I  can  say  this 
without  tearing  caucus  to  shreds— is  that  the 


minister  should  keep  the  three  harlequin 
hats  that  he  presently  wears  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  he  would  be  very  well  advised 
to  pick  up  a  few  smaller  types  of  sombreros 
to  place  on  top  of  them.  I  told  him  that  the 
business  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
should  be  within  his  demesne,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  things  which  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Conmiercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Handleman)  presently  handles,  which  the 
minister  knows  all  about,  which  would  be 
very  well  brought  within  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eralship or  that  overall  ministry  thing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  would 
have  thought  that,  until  I  read  his  speeches, 
which  he  sent  over  to  me  this  afternoon. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  in 
them. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Up  till  this  time  we  thought 
that  the  minister  was  cavorting  wdth  certain 
cavalier  tendencies  and  was  completely  in 
charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  rather  suspect 
over  here  that  the  job  he  vacated  was  far 
more  onerous  in  its  intent  and  what  it  de- 
manded of  him  than  what  the  leisured  and 
sanguine  demesnes  of  the  law  are  now.  I 
don't  see  people  trooping  up  and  down  th'' 
hall  outside  seeking  to  attend  upon  him  witli 
respect  to  numerous  legal  matters,  l^ecausc 
the  minister  knows  they  are  consolidated 
and  they  are  well  known  and  they  are  set 
down  and  tihey  are  within  the  peculiar  ambit 
of  lawyers  and',  therefore,  they  have  some 
kind  of  certainty  and  some  kind  of  grasp 
of  the  law. 

So,  again,  I  just  thought  I  would  mention 
that,  as  always,  we  like  to  distinguish  our 
position  from  that  of  the  Liberals,  if  at  all 
possible,  and  in  this  particular  occasion  I 
would  give  that  indication.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  nothiri' 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  bill,  but  I  know 
you  appreciate  that. 

To  deal  with  the  bill  as  it  stands,  while  we 
rant  and  tear  our  hair  a  little  with  respect  to 
the  severe  time  limitations  that  are  presently 
extant,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  cog- 
nizant that  there  must  be  an  end  to  litigation 
or  an  end  to  the  threat  thereof,  and  that  the 
Damoclean  sword  of  law  cannot  be  hunp 
over  people's  heads  almost  idenfinitely. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  prepared  on  this 
occasion,  with  some  reservations,  which  I 
will  indicate,  to  honuor  this  and  accolade  it 
as  a  move  forward,  which  we  have  sought 
and  which  is  finally  being  given  impetus.  It 
will  mean,  this  afternoon,  an  enormous  breath 
of  relief  to  a  large  element  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  have  this  added  elbow  room  and 
ambit  in  which  to  move. 
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How  many  legal  firms,  in  particular  how 
many  young  lawyers  who  are  not  really  clued 
:n  on  this  stuff,  have  got  themselves  hung  up 
and  ended  with  a  negligence  suit  against 
them  for  the  mere  failure  to  have  issued  a 
writ  within  that  very  severe  time  limitation? 
This  is  particularly  so  if  they  have  been  bam- 
boozled by  insurance  agents  or  insurance 
companies  who  write  them  letters  extending 
the  time  indefinitely  with  respect  to  proposed 
settlements— like  the  temptress  Circe  in  the 
paeeant— who  would  lead  them  over  the  line 
into  the  Despond.  I've  been  saved  myself  by 
some  kind  cf  voice  evoked  from  ths  uncon- 
scious on  one  occasion  many  years  ago.  A 
partner  in  law  operating  out  of  a  different 
office  went  over  the  line  and  we  all  had  to 
chip  in. 

So  I  find  this  legislation  has  a  kind  of  sooth- 
ing influence  upon  my  whole  personality  this 
afternoon.  Nevertheless,  what  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  says  is  true.  I  think  in  due 
cour.se,  as  the  law  becomes  even  more  com- 
plex and  as  it  expands,  trustingly  within  your 
lifetime  and  within  your  time  over  there— 
and  it  is  beginning  to  move  now— we  will 
come  to  a  concept  of  greater  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  judiciary  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

I  would  remind  you  by  analogy  of  what 
happens  in  default  judgements.  There's  a  case 
where  writs  and  statements  of  claim  are 
issued  and  for  one  reason  or  another  time 
goes  over.  The  lavv^er  on  the  other  side 
moves  in  on  you  quickly,  and  signs  a  default 
judgement  against  your  client.  You  are  then 
forced  into  the  somewhat  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  moving  under  affidavit  before  a  judge 
on  motion  to  have  that  judgement  set  aside 
because  the  case  was  never  tried  on  its 
merits.  Due  to  any  number  of  factors  to  not 
change  his  ruling,  the  loss  of  time  and  other 
factors,  the  way  in  which  you  have  acted  in 
the  circumstances  might  influence  the  judge 
to  lift  it.  But  usually  this  is  under  conditions: 
"All  right,  you  can  go  on  with  your  action 
but  vou  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  costs 
up  to  this  point".  So,  there  is  a  penalty  con- 
cept involved. 

I  say,  by  analogy  with  that,  why  not  repose 
in  the  judiciary,  within  very  confined  word- 
ing and  only  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
power  to  extend  the  time  even  further.  I  am 
not  going  to  press  that  today  because  to  get 
this  far  is  beneficial.  But  I  do  think  the  law 
will  evolve,  maybe  within  your  tenure,  into 
a  position  where  you  feel  this  wider  discre- 
tion would  be  altogether  beneficial  and  com- 
mendable and  more  in  line  with  the  straight 
justice    of    the    case,    rather    than    having    a 


guillotine  factor  still  operating  here  even  if 
it  is  somewhat  prolonged. 

I  would  have  it  operate  very  substantially 
—but  there  are  always  the  extraordinary 
cases— and  it  is  not  a  case  of  hard  cases 
making  bad  law.  These  are  hard  cases  that 
may  make  some  good  law.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  case  dealing  with  the  merits  of  a 
person's  injuries  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  mere  lapse  of  time.  That  being  the  case 
I  would  have  you  give  some  thought  to  that 
possibility,  as  we  go  into  the  next  session 
—if  there  ever  is  going  to  be  one— and  amend 
the  legislation  more  along  those  lines,  leav- 
ing the  clause  as  it  is,  but  granting,  within  a 
very    strictured   wording,    this   possibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  legislation  on 
the  books  now  which  permits  precisely  that. 
Much  of  the  legislation  coming  through  con- 
sumer affairs  on  licensing  matters  did  pro- 
vide, with  respect  to  time  failures,  a  discre- 
tion in  which  a  judge  could  move  under 
somewhat  pressing  circumstances  to  extend 
that  time. 

Those  are  the  basic  things.  The  three  bills 
are  along  the  same  line  and  I  certainly  don't 
feel  they  should  go  into  committee. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  once 
but  I  wanted  to  point  out  one  thing  to  the 
minister  with  the  consent  of  the  House— 
I  failed  to  raise  it  before,  but  it  was  men- 
tioned by  the  member  for  Lakeshore.  I 
wish  somebody  in  the  ministry,  whether  it's 
through  this  minister  or  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations,  would  get 
to  insurance  companies  and  to  adjusters.  I've 
seen  letters  floating  around  on  one  or  two 
occasions  where  you  get  adjusters  negotiating 
with  the  individual.  They  say  to  the  individ- 
ual, as  they  keep  getting  closer  to  the  limi- 
tation period  of  one  year,  "We'll  waive  that. 
We're  waiving  the  limitation  period.  Don't 
worry  about  it,  we'll  continue  negotiating  and 
that's  waived  by  us". 

I  think  in  court  a  judge  would  stand  on 
his  head  to  try  to  stop  the  insurance  com- 
pany from  arguing  the  limitation  period,  but 
I  think  there's  case  law  to  show  you  can't 
waive  a  limitation  period.  That  practice 
should  stop,  really.  Insurance  companies  and 
adjusters  should  not  lull  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  waiving  limitation  period. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind 
of  activity  was  deplored  by  the  previous 
superintendent  of  insurance,  and  was  the 
reason,  in  certain  instances  known  personally 
to  me,  of  his  calling  in  representatives  of  that 
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particular  company  that  would  carry  on  that 
type  of  practice.  To  my  mind  that  no  longer 
continues.  If  anything  like  that  comes  to  the 
members  attention,  I  would  most  appreciate 
it  if  he  would  draw  it  immediately  to  the 
attention  of  the  new  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance. 

With  reference  to  the  question  about 
whether  the  insurance  companies  have  ob- 
jected to  this,  I  have  to  respond,  "No".  My 
discussions  with  Gordon  Grundy,  the  late 
superintendent  of  insurance,  commenced 
about  a  year  ago  and  he  died  in  April  of  this 
year.  But  at  no  time  in  the  two  or  three  times 
I  discussed  it  with  him  did  he  indicate  there 
was  ever  any  objection. 

I  think  all  concerned  at  this  time  are 
ser\ed  better  to  have  a  definite  period  than 
a  discretionary  period.  You  have  to  test  the 
courts  to  fiind  out  what  the  discretion  is 
going  to  be.  Case  law  has  to  develop,  and  I 
think  the  interests  of  most  would  be  served 
right  now  by  extending  it  by  the  extra  12- 
month  period.  As  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
has  pointed  out,  the  threat  of  litigation  can 
almost  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  litigation 
itself. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this  moment  to  be  much 
more  advantageous  to  have  a  definite  period 
and  extend  it  the  extra  12  months.  Let's  work 
with  it  and  see  how  it  works.  I  don't  think  I 
could  feel  much  sympathy,  except  in  the  most 
unusual  of  circumstances— maybe  this  is  what 
the  member  had  in  mind— where  someone,  in 
24  months,  hasn't  seen  fit  to  instruct  that  a 
writ  be  issued.  I  can  visualize  them  and  they 
would  be  unusual  circumstances.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  area  that  some  day  a  discretionary 
remedy  in  the  court  might  well  take  care  of. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD  READING 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  third  reading  of 
Bill  89,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway  TrafiBc 
Act. 

Mr.  Roy:  Could  I  just  ask  one  question  of 
the  minister  on  third  reading?  When  does  he 
plan  to  have  this  in  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  When  there  is  royal 
assent. 

Mr.  Roy:  Royal  assent.  Does  he  have  any 
date  in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  it  goes  on  the  list  for 
royal  assent,  I  imagine  Her  Honour  will  be 
coming  forth— 


Mr.    Roy:    Oh,    but    the    minister    didn't 
have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  not  proclamation. 
Royal  assent. 

Hon.  E.   A.   Winkler  (Chairman,   Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Could  be  this  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  could  be  this  week. 

Motion    agreed    to;    third    reading    of    the 
bill. 


FATAL   ACCIDENTS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  90,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal 
Accidents    Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Our  only  comments  were 
basically  along  the  same  lines  as  those  in 
the  last  bill,  and  I  think  they'll  stand. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  I  might  ask  the  minister  one 
question  on  this,  maybe  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  courts,  but  just  so  I  get  my  procedure 
down  with  substantive  law— will  this  law 
have  application  to  motor  vehicle  accidents 
happening  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  bill 
but  in  which  the  limitation  is  not  a  year, 
or  will  it  only  have  application  to  motor 
vehicle  accidents  which  happen  after  this 
bill   is   given  royal  assent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  think  it  would 
be  the  latter.  If  a  case  happened  V/i  years 
ago  and  this  bill  gets  royal  assent,  then  one 
will  have  two  years,  say,  from  this  Friday; 
if  the  two-year  period  is  it,  one  would  go 
back  two  years  from  this  Friday.  Subject  to 
talking  with  my  people,  that  would  be  my 
impression  of  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  just  wondering  about  a 
situation  where,  for  instance,  if  the  accident 
happened  nine  months  ago  and  the  limitation 
will  not  be  till  three  months  from  now  and 
meantime  royal  assent  is  given— will  the  two 
years   apply   on  that   action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  think  so,  sure. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  90,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act. 
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TRUSTEE    AMENDMENT    ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee 
Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Our  comments  on  the  previous 
two  bills   are   the   same  for  this  one. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Is  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  going  to   ask  the  same  questions? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I  just  wanted  to  say  that 
somehow  we  are  not  obsessed  about  not 
saying  a  word  on  that  particular  bill.  We'll 
just  let  it  go  through.  Posterity  will  forget 
me,   but    what    the   hell. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  motion  carry  then? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I've  only  got  five  more 
bills  on  the  order  paper;  could  I  run  them 
all  through  before  5  o'clock,  Mr,  Speaker? 
I  would  be  grateful  to  the  members  opposite 
if  they  would  help  me  that  way. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  crowd  your  luck. 


PRIVATE    MEMBERS'    HOUR 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION  NO.  1 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Notice    of    motion 
No.    1    by   Mr.    Roy. 

Resolution:  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  the  government  should  imple- 
ment the  dental  care  scheme  which  would 
cover  children  aged  six  and  under  in  the 
first  phase  and  would  increase  the  age 
limit  in  each  successive  phase  until  the 
entire   population  was   covered. 

Mr.  Roy  moves  Resolution  No.  1. 

Mr,  Roy:   Am   I   on  already? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  taking  the  place  over. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  know. 

Mr.   Lawlor:    It   is   the   legal   brains. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Would  you  just  place  your 
motion  first,  please? 

Mr.  Roy:   I  have  to  read  the  motion,  eh? 
I  think  this  an  important  enough  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should  read  it  in  full, 
because  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  for  a  new  Liberal  administration 
when  we  take  over,  next  fall  I  think  it  will 
be;  October,  November;  some  time  around 
there. 

Resolution:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  government  should  implement 
the  dental  care  scheme  which  would  cover 
children  aged  six  and  under  in  the  first 
phase  and  would  increase  the  age  limit  in 
each  successive  phase  until  the  entire 
population  was  covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose,  of  course,  of 
moving  this  type  of  resolution  is  that  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  feels  that  health 
care  in  this  province  should  be  a  total  pack- 
age, and  that  we  should  not  start  isolating 
certain  segments  of  the  human  body  and 
saying  this  part  is  covered  by  OHIP,  or  this 
part  is  covered  by  a  universal  programme 
and  the  other  part  is  not. 

We  were  extremely  disappointed  recently 
when  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  stated:  "On- 
tario cannot  afford  a  dental  care  programme 
this  year,  but  the  government  hopes  to  im- 
plement one  in  the  not  too  distant  future." 
He  said  it  was  too  expensive  and  that  it 
would  be  fiscally  irresponsible  to  have  such 
a  programme. 

I  suppose  the  way  he  is  running  the  prov- 
ince he  is  right;  it  would  be  too  expensive. 
We  have  a  health  budget  of  $2.9  billion. 
We  are  facing  a  deficit  this  year  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion—probably more  like  $2  billion  by  the 
time  we  have  finished  all  the  election 
promises— and  so  on  that  basis  he  is  right. 
The  way  he  is  running  the  province  there  is 
just  no  way  we  can  afford  the  type  of  pro- 
gramme which  would  cost  something  like 
$180  million  in  a  five-year  programme. 

I  suppose,  when  the  Premier  said  that, 
George  Drew  must  have  been  turning  in  his 
grave,  because  back  in  1942,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  was  one  of  his  political  platforms.  One 
of  22  programmes  announced  at  that  time 
v/as  a  dental  care  programme  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

It's  ironic  that  the  shining  light  of  the 
1970s,  the  boy  wonder,  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  and  so 
on,  should  be  the  one  who  states  that  this 
province  cannot  afford  it. 

It's  not  a  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  not  being 
able  to  afford  such  a  progranmie.  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority.  What  is  one's  priority 
as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned?  Does 
one  give  higher  priority  to  Krauss-Maffei 
and  highways?  Does  one  give  higher  priori- 
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ties  to  spending  programmes— for  instance, 
publicity  programmes  across  the  province 
which  enhance  the  image  of  the  Tory  party 
or  the  Tory  minister?  It's  a  false  sense  of 
priority  and  that's  the  problem.  Of  the  matters 
with  proper  priorities,  like  we  in  the  Liberal 
Party  have,  this  would  be  one  of  our  high 
priority  items. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):   Oh! 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  can  hang  in  there 
because  after  most  of  the  Tories  are  defeated 
we  will  have  a  dental  care  programme  for 
all  of  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker:  (London  North):  That 
is  tha  only  policy  the  Liberals  have  so  far. 
Now  name  two  policies  they  have. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  won't  ask  them  which  M^ay 
they  voted  or  how  they  sat  in  this  House. 

Interjections   by   an  hen.   member. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  My  friend  was  saying  there 
are  a  lot  of  bad  teeth  on  that  side  and  he's 
probably  right. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  think  a  responsible  ad- 
ministration, like  the  Liberal  Party  will  be— 

Mr.  Walker:  Is  the  member  admitting 
they  are  irresponsible  now? 

Mr.  Roy:— will  have  this  type  of  pro- 
gramme without  increasing  expenditures 
across  this  province.  That's  a  promise  we 
are  prepared  to  make  on  the  hustings  and 
that  is  the  promise  we  shall  keep,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. We  shall  keep  our  promises;  we  shall 
level  with  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  we 
shall  bring  in  that  type  of  programme  with- 
out  increasing  expenditures. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  That's  impossible. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  we  will  do  is  rearrange 
priorities  around  this  province  because  we 
feel  this  is  one  of  the  high  priority  items.  I 
hazard  to  say  to  my  friends  across  the  way 
and  to  my  left— way  left  out  there— that 
prior  to  election  day,  1975,  your  leader  will 
change  his  mind  on  this  and  he  will  prob- 
ably promise  a  dental  care  programme.  We 
intend  to  talk  about  this  during  the  year 
1975. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  programme  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  diental  association 
since  1968— they  have  documented  their 
situation  and  they're  wilhng  and  enthusiastic 
to  work  within  such  a  programme.  All  three 
parties  are  apparently  for  it.  I'll  get  back  to 
my  point;  the  party  governing  this  province 


temporarily— if    we    can    call    it    that-has    a 
strange   sense  of  priority. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  What  a  clo\vn. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  shall  spread  thei  message. 
I'll  get  back  to  my  point:  I  think  the  other 
parties  will  be  changing  their  minds  before 
the  next  provincial  election. 

How  would  this  work?  This  is  how  the 
Liljeral  Party  of  Ontario  would  bring  in  this 
type  of  programme. 

In  the  first  year  we  would  have  the  pii 
gramme  up  to  age  six  and  it  would  cost 
something  in  the  area  of  $10.2  million.  In 
the  second  year  it  would  include  the  ages 
seven  and  eight  and  would  at  that  point 
cost  something  like  $23.5  million.  In  the 
third  year  we  would  have  ages  nine  and  10 
included  and  it  would  cost  something  like 
$37.5  million.  In  th.e  fo.irth  year,  the  ages 
10  and  11  would  be  included  and  it  would 
cost  something  in  the  area  of  $47.6  million. 
Finally,  in  the  fifth  year,  this  programme 
would  include  the  ages  of  12  and  13  years 
and  it  would  cost  something  like  $65.3  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  we  estimate  that  such 
a  programme  would  cost  for  phase  one,  as 
we  call  it,  something  like  $184.1  million. 

My  colleague  from  Windsor- Walkerville  is 
going  to  talk  about  the  benefit  of  such  a 
programme  and  is  going  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  savings  even  within  the  figures  I've 
mentioned.  I  viall  leave  that  matter  up  to 
him. 

Another  phase  to  this  programme  is  that 
a  person  65  years  of  age  and  over  would 
be  covered.  We  estimate  that  would  co'it 
something  like  $19.15  million.  We're  on  the 
figures- 
Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Tliorc 
was  another  Liberal  used  to  say,  "What  is  i 
million?"   C.   D.   Howe. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  don't  miss  the  boat  by  $200 
or  $300  million,  as  the  fellows  across  the 
way  have  been  doing  consistently. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Liberal 
administration  would  look  at  some  other 
aspects  of  dental  care.  In  other  words,  we 
would  explore  it  responsibly,  looking  at  how 
the  other  segment  of  the  population  would 
be  covered,  whether  we  would  work  it  on 
a  basis  where  individuals  would  pay  so 
much  per  visit  or  on  the  basis  of  having  a 
type  of  deductible  programme  of  maybe 
$200  or  $250  a  year  deductible  for  some 
of  these  individuals.  This  is  a  promise,  this 
is  a  commitment,  this  is  a  priority.  It  is  one 
of    the   highest   priorities    of   a    Liberal   ad- 
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ministration  to  have  that  type  of  programme. 
Having  said  this',  how  would  we  do  it 
without  increasing  the  expenditures?  That's 
where  it  becomes  interesting  and  that's  where 
we  would  start  coming  in  with  the  knife 
and  cutting  out  some  of  these  programmes 
that  we  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  serving 
a  useful  purpose  in  this  province.  I  suppose 
that  the  first  thing  that  the  Liberal  ad- 
ministration would  do,  or  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  do,  is  to  get  rid  of  superministers, 
these  policy  secretaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to  do. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  has  still  got  two 
ministries.  He  is  still  Attorney  General  and 
Solicitor  General.  We  would  leave  him  in 
our  administration,  as  critic  in  both  those 
portfolios  if  he  liked.  He  would  be  welcome 
in  them.  We  would  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  commitments 
and  promises  have  been  made  but  that  the 
expenditures  in  these  areas  have  been  wasted 
and  we  do  not  see  anything  useful  emanat- 
ing from  policy  secretariats.  How  much 
would  we  save?  I  think  we  would  save 
something  like  about  $2  million  per  year 
out   of   these    policy   secretariats. 

We  would  look  at  the  question  of  seat- 
belts  in  this  province— and  surely  any  re- 
sponsible government  has  got  to  look  seri- 
ously at  that  type  of  legislation.  First  of 
all,  we  would  save  $650,000  from  this  ad 
campaign.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  important 
to  get  rid  of  this.  God  laiows  how  much 
money  I  could  save  across  this  province  by 
saving  some  of  the  other  ad  campaigns. 
Just  the  other  day  I  saw  a  new  campaign 
emanating  from  the  Treasurer's  oflBce.  It  had 
something  to  do  with  a  land  forest  grant. 
They  managed  to  get  two  ministers'  names 
on  that  one  too.  Iney  are  spending  some- 
thing like  $10  million  a  year  in  1975  for 
their  ad  campaign.  That  $10  million  in  itself 
would  pay  for  our  programme  in  its  first 
)'ear. 

Anyway,  may  I  go  on:  Using  the  ministry's' 
owTi  statistics,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that 
motor  vehicle  accidents  in  this  province  cost 
the  health  care  system  $1  million  a  day. 

xMr.  Deacon:   Is  it  $1  million  a  day? 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  $1  million  a  day. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  is  the  total  cost  of  acci- 
dents per  day  right  now? 

Mr.  Roy:  These  are  the  statisticsi  from  the 
ministry.   I  am  sure  I  am  going  to  be  sup- 


ported by   the  parliamentary  assistant  when 
he  talks  about  this. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  is  the  total  cost  per 
day  right  now? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  I  am  saying  basically  is 
that  we  have  statistics  in  Australia,  Sweden 
and  other  countries  that  seatbelt  legislation 
will  save  something  like  20  to  25  per  cent  in 
accidents,  injuries  and  death.  If  that  was 
programmed  over  a  number  of  years  and 
coupled  with  a  bill  reducing  the  speed  limit 
in  this  province  to  something  like  55  mph, 
which  would  save  energy  as  well,  this  gov- 
ernment could  save  conservatively  in  the 
total  budget  of  the  province  something  like 
$50  million  to  $100  million  a  year.  That 
would  easily  pay  for  a  dental  care  pro- 
gramme in  this  province. 

I  could  go  on.  I  suppose  one  of  the  priori- 
ties of  a  Liberal  administration  would  be  to 
cut  out  $6.1  million  for  the  Krauss-Maffei 
system.  What's  that  going  to  do  for  the 
province?  That  is  just  a  face-saving  gesture 
and  the  government  knows  it  and  should 
agree  with  me  on  that.  That  is  simply  $6.1 
million  to  let  the  Premier  get  through  1975 
without  too  much  embarrassment.  That's  one 
of  the  things  that  a  Liberal  administration 
would  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  dental  programme  in 
our  opinion  would  be  of  high  priority.  We 
think  we  are  taking  a  responsible  approach. 
We  are  presenting  a  programme  with  docu- 
mentation and  with  figures  to  show  how 
much  it  will  cost  over  a  period  of  years  and 
how  much  money  we  plan  to  save  through 
various  cuts  and  through  various  other  pro- 
grammes. I  suppose  I  could  go  on  about 
cutting  back  on  some  other  programmes. 

Talking  just  about  health,  the  message  is 
quite  clear.  We  were  making  comments 
two,  three  and  four  years  ago  about  a  con- 
straint programme  in  the  Health  ministry 
which  the  government  has  consistently 
failed  to  accept,  and  they  are  coming  back 
to  haunt  the  government  because  its  health 
budget  keeps  going  up;  and,  of  course,  with 
that  type  of  an  administration  it  can't  get 
involved  in  too  many  new  programmes. 
However,  had  they  accepted  in  1972  Dr. 
Kinloch's  approach  to  a  constraint  package, 
which  would  have  saved  something  like  $50 
million,  how  many  dental  care  programmes 
could  we  have  for  that  kind  of  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  Liberal  administra- 
tion can  present  that  type  of  an  approach, 
and  it  will  be  a  priority  of  ours.  Some- 
where along  the  way,  during  1975,  the  mem- 
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bers  opposite  and  their  leader  are  going  to 
change  their  minds  and  get  on  the  band- 
wagon and  say,  "It's  a  priority  for  us."  I 
only  hope  that  they  do  it  for  the  benefit  and 
the  welfare  of  people  in  this  province.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  really  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  member  who  introduced  this 
resolution,  which  deals  with  a  very  important 
subject,  should  spend  about  85  per  cent  of 
his  time  simply  using  it  as  a  political  vehicle 
to  discuss  anything  and  everything  unrelated 
to  the  resolution.  I  think  it  is  a  travesty  the 
way  he  has  treated  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  the  member  never  gets  into 
politics,  eh? 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  it's  a  real  travesty.  If 
the  member  had  stuck  to  his  subject-matter 
and  ofi^ered  some  constructive  criticism,  we 
might  have  heard  him. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  will  try  to  be  a  little 
constructive. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  member  for  Oxford 
should  have  been  listening. 

Mr.  Parrott:  For  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
he  and  his  party,  and  not  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  have  suggested  a 
dental  care  plan  is  not  quite  the  way  it  is.  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  few 
statements  that  were  made  many  times. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  why  doesn't  the  govern- 
ment implement  them  or  do  something  about 
them? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Don't  talk  about  it,  imple- 
ment it. 

Mr.  Parrott:  All  right.  We  will  deal  with 
that  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  all  the  government  does 
is  talk  about  it;  it  proposed  it  back  in  1942. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  The  member 
for  Ottawa   East  made  his  speech. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  He  thinks  he's 
in  opposition  because  he's  on  this  side  of 
the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.    Speaker:    Order,    please.    The    time   • 
passing. 

Mr.  Parrott:   I  think  we  can  afford  a  den- 
tal health  plan- 
Mr.  Roy:  Now  he's  talking. 

Mr.  Parrott:  It  is  my  submission  that  a 
plan  is  available  and  we  don't  have  to  lool 
very  far  afield  for  it.  It  is  the  one  sponsored 
by  the  Ontario  Dental  Association,  with  a 
few  modest  changes.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  the  member  who  has  just  spoken  might 
have  looked  at  some  of  the  changes  that  his 
party  would  like  to  see.  It  is  basically  an 
excellent  plan.  I  think  the  former  Minister 
of  Heath,  the  member  for  Quinte  (Mr. 
Potter)  when  he  was  the  minister,  made  the 
same  kind  of  comments.  I  think  they  are  on 
the  record,  but  I  will  read  them  again. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Ontario 
(Mr.  Dymond)  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Parrott:  "I  am  also  on  record  as  sayinc 
that  to  make  our  health  plan  complete,  we 
must  include  drugs"— and  I  remind  you  that 
that  has  been  done— "and  dental  care."  So 
obviously  we  are  progressing  towards  that. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  is  the  member  waiting 
for,  election  time? 

Mr.  Parrott:  Next  quote:  "Only  in  recent 
years  have  we  appreciated  what  a  tremen- 
dous educational  programme  will  be  required 
to  teach  our  citizens  how  best  to  protect  our 
teeth."  The  member  for  Ottawa  East  made 
no  comments  about  the  educational  pro- 
gramme that  must  accompany  a  treatment 
programme. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  doesn't  the  meml:>er  for 
Oxford  read  George  Drew's  comments  back 
in  1942?  I 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Another  quote: 

We  know  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible at  this  precise  moment  to  introduce  | 
a  dental  care  programme  that  would  | 
provide  complete  care  for  everyone— im-  j 
possible  not  only  from  the  financial  stand-  j 
point,  but  from  available  manpower  as  j 
well.  ' 

I  hope  I   can  have  a   few  minutes   on  thai 
time  goes  very  quickly. 

The  Premier,  in  my  opinion,  was  very 
forthright    in    going    to    the    Ontario    Dental 
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Association  and  dealing  with  the  problem 
right  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  He 
addressed  them  just  two  weeks  ago,  and  he 
didn't  say  the  plan  wasn't  coming;  indeed,  he 
said  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Parrott:  To  quote: 

But  to  put  it  as  simply  as  possible,  we 
have  looked  at  the  current  financial  picture 
and  it  just  can't  be  done  at  the  present 
time.  We  can't  afford  it,  which  in  all 
honesty  is  to  say  that  the  taxpayers  can't 
afford  it. 

He  talks   about  the   dental   plan   in   another 

quote: 

I  have  looked  at  it.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gramme, and  it  will  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  the  taxpayers  of  this  province  can  afford 
it,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  When  the  programme  is  in- 
troduced, it  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
co-operation  and  good  will  from  the  dental 
profession.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a 
case  for  the  need  of  dental  care,  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  priorities  for  such 
a  programme.  We  are  all  agreed  to  the  first 
priority,  which  is  to  begin  preventive  care 
for  children  starting  with  the  age  group  of 
from  three  to  seven  [somewhat  as  sug- 
gested by  the  member  for  Ottawa  East] 
and  proceeding  from  there  on  an  annual 
increment  basis. 

Now  this  is  where  I  don't  quite  agree  with 
that  particular  part  of  it.  I  think  to  start  at 
age  three  to  six  and  then  increment  in 
perhaps  two  years  at  a  time  is  far  too  slow. 
I  think  there  would  be  total  dissatisfaction 
with  that  kind  of  programme. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  call  it  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Initially,  I  think  we  should 
include  another  group  beyond  three  to  six 
and  for  this  reason,  that  would  give  us  a  very 
biased  opinion  as  to  the  need,  the  cost  and 
the  acceptability  of  the  plan.  At  age  12,  the 
dental  needs  are  entirely  different  to  the 
dental  needs  at  age  three  or  five.  Indeed,  as 
people  go  on  into  an  older  span  of  life, 
they've  got  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances prevailing.  So  I  think  we  would  have 
to  look  at  an  age  group  of  perhaps  three  to 
six,  12  to  14  and  then  our  senior  citizens, 
who  are  now  nearly  all  covered,  could  be 
incorporated  as  well  in  their  entirety. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  this  thing  has  been  talked  about  more 
actively   has  not   gone   to   waste.   In  fact,   to 


the  contrary.  I  think  that  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  this  govermnent  has  moved  very 
progressively.  Back  some  time  ago,  when  I 
addressed  the  Ontario  Dental  Association 
and  got  in  some  trouble,  I  suggested  to  them 
that  I  thought  it  was  absolutely  imperative 
that  new  ground  must  be  broken.  These  are 
a  few  lines  from  that  speech. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  must  have  a 
very  expanded  role  of  the  auxiliary.  We've 
had  a  pilot  project  by  the  Ontario  Dental 
Association.  It  was  at  a  cost  of  $125,000 
and  I  think  that  programme  indicated  that 
the  auxiliaries  could  do  the  job  and  do  it 
well.  On  the  basis  of  that,  and  in  complete 
co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, we  now  have  a  programme  which 
will  indeed  enhance  the  auxiliaries  a  great 
deal;  that  is,  the  duties  that  they  can 
perform. 

Mr.  Farrier:  How  many  new  hygienists 
are  they  going  to  graduate  this  year? 

Mr.  Parrott:  If  the  member  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  some  time  for  exact  numbers, 
we  have  those  available.  To  continue: 

It  will  just  change  the  face  of  dentistry 
almost  completely.  We  are  not  just  in- 
creasing the  number  of  hygienists,  but 
indeed,  there  are  a  great  number  of  new 
services  rendered  by  auxiliary  personnel 
with  less  training  than  previously. 

The  importance  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  so 
that  the  people  of  this  province  can  afford 
dental  care.  That  seems  not  to  be  an  impor- 
tant issue,  other  than  to  make  political  hay, 
to  the  speaker  who  addressed  this  resolution 
in  this  first  instance.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  find  an  alternative  method 
of  treatment- 
Mr.  Roy:  The  member  didn't  listen  to  the 
speech,  eh? 

Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  did.  The  member  was 
not  talking  about  auxiliaries  and  the  new 
roles  that  they  can  play,  because— 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  is  all  talk. 

Mr.  Parrott:  —the  old  conventional  method 
will  be  too  expensive.  We  must  have  those 
personnel  and  we  must  have  them  before  we 
start  into  a  programme  rather  than  after- 
wards, because  if  we  start  into  a  programme 
without  them,  we  will  have  established  a 
pattern,  it  will  have  cost  this  province  far 
too  much  money,  we  will  have  raised  the 
expectations  of  people  to  a  certain  method 
of   treatment   and  then    to   try   to   change   it 
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will  be  extremely  diflRcult.  So  I  submit  that 
it  is  most  important  that  we  have  these 
auxiliaries;  they  are  now  permitted  by  this 
government,  and  I  think  they  will  do  an 
extremely  good  job.  The  Ontario  Dental 
Association  fully  supports  that  as  the  first 
step  toward  this  plan. 

One  last  thing  as  time  runs  out.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  absolutely  important  in 
the  financial  considerations  of  a  plan  of  this 
nature  that  there  be  a  co-operative  payment 
from  the  patient. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  Parrott:  The  lack  of  good  dental 
health  in  a  person  is  to  a  very  marked  degree 
preventable,  and  not  to  ask  the  patients  who 
are  prepared  to  contribute  more  in  the 
way  of  their  own  self-care— not  to  give  those 
patients  a  lesser  cost— would  be  a  marked 
disadvantage  to  them  which  I  think  they 
should  not  have  to  sufi^er.  So  I'm  suggesting 
to  you  that  it  is  important,  when  we  come 
to  consider  a  dental  health  programme,  that 
we  have  a  coinsurance  feature.  I  don't  like 
that  word  particularly  but  the  essence  of  that 
is  most  important  to  the  programme. 

I  would  like  to  expand  on  that  a  bit  more 
but  I  see  you  reaching  for  your  mike  and  I 
shall  yield  the  floor  to  the  next  speaker. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Oxford,  by  some  kind  of  intellectual  calis- 
thenics, manages  to  arrive  at  a  point  in 
which  he  both  supports  and  opposes  Mr. 
Roy's  bill. 

Mr.  Deacon:  He's  quite  a  gymnast. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  At  least,  that's  what  I  man- 
aged to  understand  from  what  he  was  saying. 
If  he  actually  supports  it  then  he  should 
speak  to  the  people  on  the  other  side,  which 
he  obviously  doesn't,  to  tell  them  to  imple- 
ment it. 

The  Conservative  Party  has  been  promis- 
ing denticare  for  over  30  years  now,  and 
even  in  the  short  time  that  I've  been  here 
successive  ministers  have  promised  it.  I  re- 
member Mr.  Bert  Lawrence,  the  member  for 
Quinte  and  even,  I  think,  the  present  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Miller)  hinting  that  they 
were  going  to  introduce  denticare  any  day 
now. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  ( Sandwich-Riverside ) :  We 
can't  do  these  things  overnight,  you  know. 


Mr.  Dukszta:  In  30  years?  That's  true.  1 
have  just  had  it  pointed  out  to  me  by  m\ 
hon.  colleague  that  you  can't  do  things  ovei 
30  years.  It's  very  difficult,  obviously,  for  the 
Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Roy:  You're  going  to  have  hygienist!^ 
pretty  soon  in  the  present  setup. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  They  have  to  plan  things 
ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  In  the  interim,  the  cost  of 
a  potential  plan  rises  as  preventive  dental 
care  is  neglected. 

The  state  of  dental  health  of  Ontario 
children  is  not  good,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  study 
conducted  in  1972  of  school  children  aged 
five  to  13  revealed  the  following:  The  aver- 
age number  of  decayed,  missing  or  filled 
teeth  per  child  was  4.4.  Only  21  per  cent 
had  no  cavities  whatsoever.  The  children 
requiring  dental  work  had  an  average  of 
2.5  teeth  needing  filling. 

The  level  of  service  which  is  currently 
available  is  quite  inadequate.  The  Ontario 
Dental  Association— ODA— has  estimated  that 
only  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  population 
receives  adequate  care— defining  adequate 
care  as  regular  diagnostic,  preventive  and 
restorative  work,  as  opposed  to  emergency 
relief  of  pain  such  as  an  extraction  which 
is  what  is  practised  generally  now— and  only 
half  the  people  of  Ontario  see  a  dentist 
under   any   circumstances. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  One, 
of  course,  is  cost;  most  people  can't  really 
afford  to  go  to  a  dentist.  There  is  the  avail- 
ability of  service;  there  are  many  places  in 
Ontario  where  there  are  very  few  dentists 
for  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  the 
area.  There  are  the  attitudes;  most  people 
believe  that  tooth  decay  is  unavoidable  and 
tooth  loss  a  natural  result  of  an  aging  pro- 
cess.  This,  of  course,   is  not  fully  true. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  a  government- 
operated  dental  plan  should  begin  with 
children  aged  up  to  12.  I  agree  that  maybe 
one  should  start  at  first  vvdth  up  to  eight 
or  12  and  it  should  be  phased  in  incremen- 
tally over  a  period  of  about  five  years. 

The  Ontario  Dental  Association  has  been 
pushing  the  government  to  implement  a  plan 
for  several  years.  The  majority  of  dentists 
are  now  in  favour,  actually,  of  denticare 
for  children.  Free  dental  services  for  chil- 
dren have  been  an  NDP  policy  for  years. 
Obviously,  we  would  support  any  intelligent 
move  in  that  direction  and  would  imple- 
ment a  plan  promptly  if  elected  as  the  next 
government. 
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While  the  PC  govemment  has  made  no 
firm  commitment  to  institute  a  plan,  it  has 
been  meeting,  I  understand,  with  the  ODA 
to  discuss  the  matter.  The  ODA  has  pub- 
lished and  distributed  a  brochure  containing 
an  outline  of  its  recommendations.  I  would 
like  to  talk  a  few  minutes  about  the  diflB- 
culties  of  implementing  that  particular  ap- 
proach which  the  ODA   suggests. 

Even  when  the  Conservatives  do  bring  in 
a  plan,  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  its  central 
characteristics  will  be  the  use  of  licensed 
dentists  operating  on  a  fee-for-service  basis 
as  primary  practitioners,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  present  delivery  system  for  the  ma- 
jority of  dental  services— namely,  private 
practice  as  opposed  to  clinics.  Any  system 
based  on  these  premises  will  necessarily  be 
faced   with   certain  problems. 

First,  there  are  simply  not  sufficient  den- 
tists in  Ontario  to  provide  adequate  care 
now,  especially  in  eastern  and  northern  On- 
tario, let  alone  to  clear  up  the  huge  backlog 
of  dental  work  which  would  have  to  be 
done  if  a  children's  plan  came  into  effect, 
and  to  service  those  children  regularly.  It 
would,  moreover,  take  too  long  and  cost 
too  much  to  train  the  extra  dentists  required. 

Secondly,  the  use  of  private  practice,  in- 
dividual dentists  operating  independently  in 
individual  offices,  will  result  in  a  relatively 
low  utilization  rate.  Many  people  are  re- 
luctant to  seek  out  dental  services  and 
parents  will  continue  to  feel  reluctance  if 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  services  for  them- 
selves or  if  they  do  not  already  have  a 
family  dentist.  The  ODA  has  itself  used  the 
figure  of  75  per  cent  as  the  final  utilization 
rate  after  the  programme  phase-in,  a  five- 
year  period  is  complete.  Surely,  we  must 
aim  higher  than  having  three-quarters  of  all 
children  receive  benefits? 

Thirdly,  the  cost  of  using  dentists  in  pri- 
vate practice  is  high.  If  the  utilization  could 
be  increased  to  100  per  cent  the  cost  of  a 
children's  dental  plan  could  be  as  high  as 
$275  million  for  the  first  five  years. 

Do  I  still  have  a  few  more  minutes? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  You  look  as  if  you  are  just 
about   to    cut    me    off. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  It  is  all  right,  you  have 
about  four  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  NDP  govemment  in 
Saskatchewan  has  implemented  a  dental  plan 
for  children  which  departs  from  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  dental  care  dehvery.  The 


plan,  which  came  into  effect  on  Sept.  1, 
1974,  is  currently  providing  free  dental 
services— no  premiums  or  direct  charges  to 
parents— for  six-year-olds  and  will  be  cover- 
ing all  children  aged  three  to  12  by  1979. 

Basic  diagnostic,  preventive  and  restora- 
tive work  is  being  provided  by  dental  rmrses 
who  are  salaried  employees.  All  complex 
work  beyond  the  competence  of  the  nurses 
is  referred  to  licensed  dentists  whose  work 
is  also  covered  by  the  plan.  Service  is  de- 
livered primarily  in  clinics  which  have  been 
established  in  schools.  This  has  the  advan- 
tage that  one  is  dealing  with  a  captive  audi- 
ence. The  government  is  anticipating  a 
utilization  rate  of  95  per  cent  for  school  chil- 
dren right  from  the  start.  The  implications 
of  this  for  the  general  state  of  dental  health 
are  clear  and  obvious. 

The  NDP  in  Ontario  would  implement  a 
children's  dental  plan  along  substantially 
similiar  lines.  If  we  apply  cost  data  from 
Saskatchewan  to  Ontario  it  can  be  calcu- 
lated' that  the  plan  using  dental  nurses  would 
cost  approximately  $150  million  for  the  first 
five  years;  a  considerable  saving  over  service 
provided  only  by  the  dentists. 

An  NDP  plan  would  place  primary  empha- 
sis on  the  prevention  of  dental  disease  rather 
than  restorative  treatment  after  tooth  decay 
has  set  in.  This  is  essential  both  in  terms 
of  financial  planning  and  health  planning. 
Accordingly,  a  significant  part  of  the  dental 
plan  budget  would  be  allocated  specifically 
for  dental  health  education  programmes  to 
be  conducted  in  schools,  clinics,  dentists' 
offices  and  the  media.  Serious  consideration 
sihould  also  be  given  to  provincial  financinig 
for  necessary  —  although  that  is  not  part  of 
our  policy— the  fluoridation  of  municipal 
water  supplies,  the  single  most  effective, 
according  to  some  authorities,  and  cheapest 
mechanism  for  improving  dental   health. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  party  is  not  unified 
on  that. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No,  we  are  not  unified  on 
that  as  yet. 

The  last  remark  I  would  like  to  make  on 
the  dental  healtli  plan  is  the  best  way  of 
delivering  dental  care  on  the  pre-paid  level 
for  children  up  to  the  age  of  12  would  be 
under  the  comprehensive  aegis  of  a  com- 
munity health  and  social  services  centre  in 
which  integration  of  all  health  services  uxjuld 
in  the  long  run  not  only  provide  better, 
more  accessible  and  more  available  service 
but  at  the  same  time  would  also  be  cheaper. 

We  are  not  suggesting  it  should  be  done 
separately  from  it.   I   think   a  thrust   of   the 
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NDP  government  in  health  policy  would  be 
to  extend  the  total  health  care,  including 
social  services,  in  all  aspects  of  the  health 
care.  Dental  health  care,  just  like  the  pro- 
vision of  free  dirugs,  would  be  part  of  this 
total   health   policy. 

We  estimate  the  cost  to  be  $150  million 
for  the  first  five  years.  If  it  is  united  with 
a  general  and  total  approadh  to  the  health 
care  in  the  form  of  community  health  and 
social  services  the  cost  will  probably  be  much 
cheaper. 

Once  more  I  blame  the  government  for  not 
having  done  it  before  since  it  is  in  many 
respects  a  very  simple  and  cheap  way  of 
doing  it.  I  urge  them  once  more  in  the  short 
time  they  have  left  to  be  the  government 
to  implement  the  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  resolution  introduced  by  my  col- 
league. I  noted  that  the  two  previous  speak- 
ers endorsed  the  resolution,  so  there  is  no 
need  really  for  any  discussion  as  far  as  the 
resolution  is  concerned.  All  we  really  need 
is  action  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
This  govemiment  has  had  the  responsibility 
of  governing  for  some  32  years  now.  Surely 
within  that  period  of  time  they  could  have 
implemented   tihe   scheme. 

There  is  the  cx)mment  that  we  are  being 
irresponsible  in  suggesting  the  scheme  as  we 
have  over  a  period  of  time.  May  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  selecting  priorities  or 
l>y  establishing  priorities  my  colleague  show- 
ed the  scheme  was  financially  practical.  We 
could  implement  the  scheme  immediately; 
we  wouldn't  have  to  wait.  I  notice  that  the 
member  for  Oxford  made  mention  that  we 
aren't  in  a  financial  p>ositioni  to  implement 
the  scheme.  My  colleague  pointed  out  in 
his  opening  remarks  that  by  selecting  our 
priorities  the  financial  resources  are  avail- 
able. When  we  suggested  the  scheme  we 
were  really  being  financially  responsible. 

The  member  made  mention  likewise  that 
manpower  was  not  available.  If  manpower 
is  not  available,  then  whose  responsibility 
has  it  been  over  the  past  30  years  to  develop 
that  manpower? 

Mr.  Parrott:  We  are  making  great  strides 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  This  government  for  32 
years  has  had  the  responsibility  to  take  care 
of  the  health  services  of  our  people. 


Mr.  Roy:  What  have  they  been  doing  for 
30  years? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  has  shirked  its  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  not  followed  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  various  reports  submitted 
to  government  concerning  the  establishment 
of   more   dental   facilities   in   the   province. 

Mr.  Parrott:  They  would  not  have  accepted 
this  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  certainly  could 
have  and  should  have  taken  care  of  all  of 
that.  They  have  had  32  years  to  do  it  and 
have  neglected  to  live  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. As  far  as  the  manpower  being 
available  today  is  concerned,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  the  dentist  in  my  own  communit\' 
who  had  been  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
Dental  Association  back  some  years  ago,  he 
did  make  mention  that  their  scheme  had 
been  presented  to  the  government  back  in 
1968  so  the  government  has  had  the  Ontario 
dental  scheme  back  from  1968,  some  eight 
years  ago.  Surely  it  didn't  require  the  dental 
association  to  tell  the  government  that  health 
should  be  a  complete  picture,  it  should  be 
a  total  package,  that  we  shouldn't  be  con- 
cerned only  with  one  aspect  of  health  and 
we  should  look  at  the  whole  health  package 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  individual. 

This  dentist  mentioned  to  me  that  then 
are  sufficient  dentists  available  if  we  take 
advantage  of  our  community  colleges  and 
develop  the  health  personnel  that  is  being 
developed  now  and  can  be  developed  to  a 
greater  extent.  Dental  assistants  now  are 
being  developed  there. 

Mr.  Parrott:  They  will  be  in  the  next  two 
years,  not  now. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Dental  technicians  will 
be  coming  out  of  our  community  colleges. 

Mr.  Parrott:  That's  not  what  we  need. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  should  bow  his 
head  in  shame. 

Mr.    Parrott:    The   member   doesn't    know 

the  facts. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Dental  therapists  will  br 
coming  out  of  our  community  colleges.  Wili 
the  dental  services  team— the  whole  package 
—the  dentists  and  the  fact  that  the  dental 
services  are  not  used  by  all  of  the  people, 
we  do  have  sufficient  personnel  today.  For 
example,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which 
has  such  a  scheme,  only  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  people  use  the  services.  One  can  see  they 
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are   under-utilized.    We    do    have   the   man- 
power. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Not  under-utilized,  but  under- 
educated.  Compare  dental  health  in  the  two 
provinces. 

Mr.    Roy:    The   member   is   always   finding 

excuses. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  do  have  the  man- 
power, Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  along  and  im- 
plement the  programme  immediately. 

Mr.  Parrott:  That  is  no  excuse;  that's  a 
fact. 

Mr.  Roy:  Leadership  comes  from  the  pro- 
fession, and  not  from  the  government.  That's 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  has  the  floor.  Order,  please.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we— 
I  shouldn't  say  "before"— the  government,  at 
present,  does  have  a  dental  education  pro- 
gramme or  I  think  it  does  have  a  dental 
education  programme.  The  February,  1974, 
publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Health- 
volume  I,  No.  1  of  The  Pulse— goes  to  some 
length  to  describe  the  programme  now  in 
existence  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  schools, 
through  the  ministry. 

They  use  Murphy  the  Molar  as  the  in- 
dividual who  is  going  to  tell  the  students, 
by  means  of  television,  that  they  have  to 
follow  certain  approaches  if  they  wish  to 
have  a  minimum  amount  of  teeth  problems. 
Their  first  recommendation  is  the  five  simple 
rules  for  dental  health:  1.  Brush  your  teeth; 
2.  Practice  tooth  safety;  3.  Develop  good 
food  habits;  4.  Visit  your  dentist  regularly; 
5.  Have  fluoride  protection.  On  that  last  com- 
ment, had  the  government  implemented  it 
I  think  it  would  have  diminished  the  need 
for  dental  services  so  substantially  that  the 
manpower  definitely  would  be  available. 

On  some  of  the  other  comments,  I  wonder 
how  an  individual  who  comes  from  a  one- 
parent  family,  whose  single  parent  makes  a 
minimum  wage  of  $2.40  an  hour  or  even 
$2.60-1  think  it  is  $2.60  now-  could  develop 
Sood  food  habits  when  the  family  can't 
afford  to  buy  good  food  in  many  instances? 
We  do  need  the  programme  implemented 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Preventive  dentistry,  such  as  in  the  com- 
ments I  have  made  concerning  the  Ministry 
of  Health's  magazine.  Pulse,  should  be  ex- 
panded quite  substantially  and  it  is  going  to 


be  expanded  in  our  school  programmes.  We 
need  a  massive  expansion  of  an  educational 
programme  in  our  school  systems. 

I  can  recall  at  one  time,  when  I  happened 
to  be  on  city  council,  when  an  individual  on 
welfare  had  some  type  of  tooth  problem  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  that  the 
tooth  would  be  yanked  out.  However,  now. 
with  the  new  approach  and  with  assistance 
from  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  we  find  that  no  longer  is  the  tooth 
simply  pulled  out.  The  individual  who  hap- 
pens to  be  unfortunate  and  is  on  some  sort 
of  social  benefit  has  the  same  type  of  atten- 
tion given  to  him  by  the  dental  profession 
as  does  the  individual  who  has  to  pay  for  his 
own  services.  However,  it  has  also  been 
found  that  of  those  who  are  on  social  service 
benefits,  only  40  per  cent  use  the  services  of 
dentists.  For  some  unexplained  reason  it 
just  happens  to  be  so. 

To  illustrate  that  there  are  sufiicient  den- 
tists available  now,  in  1971  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  that  49  per  cent  of  the  people 
visited  a  dentist  regularly.  In  the  scheme 
my  colleague  mentions,  the  cost  would  be 
a  total  package  of  $184  million.  My  col- 
league really  exaggerates  when  he  mentions 
$184  million  because  he  says  for  the  first 
year  up  to  the  age  of  six,  it  would  cost  $10.2 
mfllion;  the  second  year,  including  the  seven 
and  eight-year-olds,  would  cost  an  additional 
$23.5  mfllion.  But  individuals  in  the  second 
year,  now  aged  seven,  would  have  already 
received  treatment  under  the  six-year-olds' 
programme  the  year  before.  As  a  result,  their 
dental  caries  and  the  problems  with  their 
teeth  will  not  be  as  great  as  for  the  in- 
dividual, generally,  who  had  had  no  dental 
attention. 

If  one  follows  that  same  approach  in  the 
five-year  programme  he  mentions,  individuals 
in  five  different  age  groups  would  already 
have  had  dental  attention  in  the  previous 
year  so  the  cost  of  the  programme  would 
not  be  as  substantial  as  has  been  indicated. 

Up  to  the  age  of  three,  I  understand,  the 
dentists  don't  generally  have  the  children  in. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  dentist  and  the 
youngster.  In  the  second  place,  there  isn't 
the  same  type  of  problem,  even  though  the 
dentists  do  recommend  to  mothers  to  bring 
their  chfldren  in  for  examination. 

Mr.  Speaker,— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  com- 
plete my  remarks  in  a  minute  here.  Such 
dental  plans  are  already— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  is  already  half  a 
minute  over. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —the  "big  three"  auto 
workers  have  a  dental  plan;  municipal  em- 
pjoyees  in  many  instances  have  a  dental 
plan;  the  well-organized  have  dental  plans. 
But  it  is  the  disadvantaged,  those  who  are 
working  at  the  minimum  wage,  who  are  the 
ones  that  don't  have  these  plans.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  U  time  that  the  government 
implemented  a  plan  to  provide  dental  ser- 
vices to  every  one  up  to  the  age  of  six,  and 
progressively  beyond  that  age. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  London 
North. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  oflFer 
some  comments  on  the  resolution  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East.  Gener- 
ally, it  is  a  good  resolution.  I  don't  think 
that  any  objection  can  come,  other  than  the 
questions  of  cost  and  timing.  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  thoughts  from  the  vantage 
point  of  being  the  parliamentary  assistant  in 
the  Ministry  of  Health  relative  to  how  the 
decision  for  timing  was  arrived  at,  and  some 
of  the  considerations  that  went  into  the  gov- 
ernment's overall  interest  in  the  programme 
of  denticare. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  discussions 
have  been  held  with  the  Ontario  Dental 
Association  and  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Health  for  over  two  years  now,  and  they 
have  been  very  fruitful.  I  know  the  ministry 
is  extremely  appreciative  of  the  ODA  for 
their  participation,  their  contribution— in- 
deed, thei'-  inspiration  throughout  the  whole 
process.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  comprehensive  plan  to  attack 
dental  care  problems  in  Ontario.  It's  been 
clearly  identified  through  a  number  ol 
studies,  and  there  is  one  study  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to. 

There  appears  to  be  a  need  for  a  children's 
dental  care  programme  to  be  introduced 
on  an  incremental  basis,  which  is  generally 
along  the  lines  of  what  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  has  suggested.  The  need  is  sup- 
ported by  one  study  that  I  am  familiar  with. 
It  showed  that  75  per  cent  of  decayed  teeth 
in  children  aged  three  were  not  filled;  6C 
per  cent  of  decayed  teeth  in  children  aged 
seven  were  not  filled;  44  per  cent  of  decayed 
teeth  in  children  aged  13  were  not  filled. 
There  were  a  variety  of  regional  disparities 
of  course,  involved  in  that  study. 


Of  the  children  in  the  five-to-seven  year-old 
age  group,  29  per  cent  had  one  or  more 
permanent  teeth  removed  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  age  of  13.  Twenty-two  per 
cent  required  orthodontic  treatment,  in  con- 
trast with  the  two  per  cent  actually  treated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ODA,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  are 
united  in  their  agreement  for  the  fundamental 
importance  of  a  preventive  dental  health 
care  programme.  It  is  regarded  though,  as 
being  essential  that  a  comprehensive  preven- 
tive programme  must  be  moimted  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  any  actual  dental  pro- 
gramme. 

There  is  a  plan  that  has  been  studied  for 
some  time  between  ODA  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  It  developed  over  the  last  few 
years  or  so,  and  I  would  just  like  to  touch  on 
some  of  the  salient  points,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
recommendation  of  the  ODA  would  be  for 
a  phased  two-yearly  incremental  programnn 
providing  preventive  and  basic  treatmeiv 
services  for  children  age  three  to  18  inclusivi 
to  be  offered  as  an  OHIP  benefit. 

Initially,  the  programme  would  offer  serv- 
ices for  children  age  three  to  five,  with  the 
possibility  that  age  three  to  seven  inclusiv( 
would  be  considered,  adding  a  two-year  age 
group  in  each  succeeding  year.  The  services 
would  be  provided  through  designated  health 
agencies  based  on  the  school  system  and 
staflFed  by  dentists  and  dental  nurses  when 
available,  and  dentists  in  private  practice, 
who  would  preferably  be  paid  on  a  sessional 
basis.  In  the  first  year  the  programme  would 
probably  cost  over  $12  million.  However,  the 
add-on  cost  in  successive  years  would  be  ver> 
high.  It  is  anticipated  that  two  age  groups 
would  be  added  each  successive  year  in  this 
incremental  programme.  The  estimate  for  the 
overall  plan  is  about  $150  million  spread  over 
the  initial  five-year  period.  It  would  be  re< 
ognized  that  this  is  only  a  ball  park  fignrt 
The  actual  cost  would  probably  be  somewhat 
higher  due  to  recent  fee  increases  and  the 
generally  inflationary  trends  with  which  v/e\r 
been  suffering  in  the  last  few  years. 

Our  current  budget  requests  are  nearly  $3 
billion  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker;  30  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  province  is  spent 
just  on  health  care.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  an  increase  in  that  if  a  dental  plan  were 
to  be  accepted  at  this  moment  in  time. 

The  plan  has  been  shelved,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
least  for  this  year,  according  to  a  speech  the 
Premier  gave  to  the  Ontario  Dental  Associa- 
tion as  recently  as  May  21,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent quoted  by  the  member  for  Oxford. 
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The  Premier  started  his  comments  to  the 
ODA,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying: 

It  had  been  my  hope  and  intention  today 
to  announce  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario was  prepared  to  embark  upon  a 
phased  implementation  of  a  dental  care 
programme.  But,  to  put  it  as  simply  as 
possible,  we've  had  a  look  at  the  current 
financial  picture  and  it  just  can't  be  done 
at  the  present  time.  We  can't  afford  it, 
which  in  all  honesty  is  to  say  that  the  tax- 
payers can't  afford  it.  Given  the  current 
economic  climate,  however,  along  with  the 
escalating  costs  of  present  health  care  pro- 
grammes, it  would  be  fiscally  irresponsible 
to  make  any  such  commitment,  at  this  point 
in  time,  let  alone  to  implement  it. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  for  me 
to  make,  but  I  think  it  is  the  right  and 
only  decision.  I  also  think  it  appropriate 
that  I  inform  you  of  this  decision  here  and 
now  because,  as  you  know,  the  Ontario 
Dental  Association  and  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Health  have  been  working  together 
for  nearly  two  years  in  developing  a  dental 
care  programme. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  is  good  for  that.  He 
is  good  at  talking. 

I  have  looked  at  it.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gramme, and  it  will  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  the  taxpayers  of  this  province  can  afford 
it,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  But  for  reasons  that  have  to 
do  with  pure  economics,  as  opposed  to  ulti- 
mate intentions,  the  government  has  to  go 
into  a  holding  pattern  temporarily,  and  I 
ask  for  your  understanding  on  this  matter, 
and  your  patience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  Premier's  view  on 
this  matter,  having  been  somewhat  involved 
in  the  discussion  to  date.  I  feel  he  has  taken 
the  prudent  course;  obviously  only  course 
that  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  way  you  run  the  province. 

Mr.  Walker:  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  that  I'm  delighted  by  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  member  for  Ottawa  East, 
who  said  that  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  resjjonsible.  I'm  so  dtelighted  to 
hear  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  and  I  proved  it  too;  I  proved 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
in  this   debate.   It's  a  matter,  I  suppose,   of 


where  you  put  your  priorities  and  how  you 
spread  around  the  tax  dollar.  The  Treasurer 
in  his  budget  made  a  great  play  by  taking 
the  seven  per  cent  sales  tax  off  production 
machinery  to  help  out  the  cori>orate  sector. 
Had  some  of  this  money  been  directed  to  a 
social  need,  such  as  dental  care,  we  would 
be  able  to  go  ahead  with  this  programme 
this  year.  Helping  out  the  big  shots  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  citizen  is  tihe  kind 
of  priorities  that  we  expect  and  get  from 
this  government  across  the  way. 

Mr.  Walker:  Come  on,  the  member  need 
not  say  that.  He  doesn't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  other  speakers  have  men- 
tioned that  we  have  been  after  a  dental  care 
programme  in  this  province  for  ever  and  a 
day.  The  hon.  Bert  Lawrence,  when  he 
was  Minister  of  Health,  said  that  we  would 
have  dental  care  in  Ontario  and  it  would 
be  something  the  some  as  in  Quebec.  He 
said'  that  on  June  14,  1971. 

Mr.  J.  Lane  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  We  will 
have  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  said  that  in  the  field  of 
dentistry,  if  we  could  get  our  priorities  sorted 
out  in  the  next  six  months,  then  in  a  year  to 
18  months  from  now  we  could  start  bringing 
those  benefits  forward.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gramme starts  with  children  three  to  five, 
and  moves  on  up.  Here  it  is  four  years  later 
and  we  are  still  in  the  same  spot  as  we  were 
then. 

The  member  for  Oxford  says  that  we  have 
to  get  auxiliaries  trained  so  that  we  can  go 
ahead  wath  this  programme.  What's  been 
going  on  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  Parrott:  Doesn't  tihe  member  agree? 
Doesn't  he  agree  with  auxiliaries? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  agree  that  we  have  to  have 

auxiliaries,  but  he  is  saying- 
Mr.  Parrott:  How  much  does  the  member 

know  about  that  programme? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  is  saying  he  could  start 
his  auxiliary  programme  now  so  that  he  will 
have  his  auxiliaries  through  school  in  the 
next  year  or  two  and  maybe  at  that  point, 
we'll  have  a  chance  to  use  them  so  that  this 
kind  of  a  programme  can  be  implemented. 
I'm  saying  that  is  about  three  years  too 
late.  We  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  that 
rig'ht  now. 

Mr.  Parrott:  It  is  a  study  that  took  two 
years  and  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  have 
that  done  first. 
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Mr.  Ferrier:  I'm  not  so  sure.  I  remember 
back  in  1971  having  met  with  Dr.  Roger 
Ellis  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Hunt,  with  whom  I 
think  the  member  is  familiar.  They  said: 
"We  want  to  go  ahead  \\dth  this."  He  said: 
"I  helped  set  up  th's  programme  that's  going 
on  in'  Quebec,  I  would  like  to  see  the  chil- 
dren of  Ontario  come  in  and  get  the  same 
tvp-j  of  benefits.  What's  going  to  happen  in 
this  election?  Can  we  push  it?"  We  started 
pusihdng  it  and  we  got  this  aimouncement 
from  Bert  Lawrence  that  all  would  be  well; 
we're  going  to  be  able  to  look  after  our  chil- 
rlren  and  our  young  people  much  better; 
we're  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  these 
caries  that  they  have  in  their  mouths  and 
see  that  they  get  the  dental  care  that  they 
really  need.  Now  we  get  the  announcement 
that  it's  not  coming  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
years. 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  People  are  not  sending  their 
children  to  dentists  or  taking  them  to  dentists 
as  they  ought  to.  One  of  the  reasons— there 
are  two  or  three— is  the  cost  of  it  and  I 
think  this  is  somewhat  valid.  Dental  care 
is  becoming  more  and  more  expensive  as 
the  fees  continiae  to  escalate,  so  a  number 
of  people  don't  put  the  nriority  on  dfental 
health  that  they  should.  The  piercentage  of 
children  and  people  who  should  get  to  the 
dentist  don't  get  to  the  dentist,  and  among 
some  of  them,  particularly  the  lower  income 
groups  that  don't  get  there,  the  children  are 
suffering. 

The  dental  care  programmes  that  we  have 
in  the  province  now  are  the  result  of  the 
trade  union  movement,  through  collective 
bargaining,  exacting  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grammes from  their  employers. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Oh,  there  were  plans  well 
ahead  of  that. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Would  it  be  that  this  govern- 
ment across  the  way  would  make  it  a  lot 
easier  for  trade  unions  to  be  certified  and 
to  take  their  place  for  the  workers  in  this 
province,  but  it  even  puts  roadblocks  in 
their  way  and  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
organize  so  that  they  can  do  the  work  and 
they  can  get  the  kind  of  programmes  fot 
their  members  that  they  rightly  deserve  and 
should  have.  It's  not  just  the  trade  unionists 
and  the  teachers  and  these  kinds  of  people 
w'^o  .shnuld  be  giving  the  leadership;  we 
should  be  getting  it  from  government  for 
those  who  are  on  the  minimum  wage  or  are 
low  wage  people.  These  are  the  ones  we 
should  be  taking  the  leadership  for. 


We  must  go  ahead  with  the  auxiliary  plan 
that  was  mentioned  here  before.  I  think 
that  more  encouragement  has  to  be  gi\en 
and  more  money  has  to  be  invested  in  the 
preventative  programmes,  as  can  be  done. 
Some  of  the  health  units  to  a  larger  extent 
are  carrying  out  examinations  and  proceeding 
with  topical  applications  of  fluoride  to  the 
children.  The  dental  association  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  people  feel  that  the  fluoridation 
of  water  is  important;  that  it's  a  preventive 
measure  that  could  be  engaged  in.  But  in 
terms^  of  the  future  health  of  the  children 
and  future  health  of  our  population,  I  think 
it  is  vitally  important  that  there  be  sufficient 
attention  given  to  looking  after  the  teeth  and 
seeing  that  children  keep  their  teeth  and 
not  let  them  get  so  decayed  that  they  have 
to  be  taken  out.  Some  people,  when  they  get 
to  be  18  or  20  or  21— as  I've  seen  in  some 
of  the  smaller  communities  where  there 
hasn't  been  adequate  dental  care— they  have- 
all  false  teeth  and  none  of  their  own  teeth 
at  all.  That  is  terrible. 

Mr.  Parrott:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  This  is  why  I  have  been 
speaking  so  strongly  for  a  dental  care  pro- 
gramme, because  I  think  that  we  can  keep 
our  own  teeth  and  have  healthy  mouths  an'1 
healthy  teeth.  It  is  not  going  to  cost  us  all 
that  much.  As  these  programmes  are  imple- 
mented by  going  from  three  to  five  year' 
and  on  up— 

Mr.  Parrott:  Oh! 

Mr.   Ferrier:    -let's  put   more   in    there- ;i' 
we  look  after  the  dental  needs  of  the  chile' 
ren,  as  we  bring  more  in  and  as  the  work  i 
done,  then  I  think  that  the  need  for  furth( 
work  lessens. 

Mr.  Parrott:  No,  new  conditions  prevail. 
What  is  the  member  going  to  do  about  those, 
about  orthodontics  and  traumatic  injuries': 
Has  he  considered  those  as  well? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We  could  always  get  mon 
orthodontists.  We  shouldn't  be  taking  them 
out  of  that  practice  and  putting  them  in 
politics.  We  have  got  such  a  shortage. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let's  have  a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  am  happy  to  have  a  vote  on 
this.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  very,  very  important 
thing  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  government 
should  be  delaying  as  it  has.  They  have  been 
fooling  the  people,  saying  they  are  going  to 
bring  this  in  tomorrow  or  perhaps  a  few 
months  hence.  They  said  it  in  1971. 
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Mr.  Deacon:  They  said  it  in  1942. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Let's  be  more  recent.  We 
have  found  how  irresponsible  they  are  on 
this.  The  advertising  campaigns  we  have 
been  getting  to  advertise  every  possible  pro- 
gramme that  the  government  thinks  needs 
advertising  are  using  money  mainly  for 
political  purposes.  There's  where  some  more 
money  could  be  got. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Doesn't  the  member  want  the 
lople  to  know  the  value  of  the  programmes 
at   are   being   offered?  Which   programmes 
would  he  cut  out? 


ft 


Mr.  Ferrier:  The  government  took  the 
seven  per  cent  sales  tax  off  machinery  for 
the  big  companies.  As  my  leader  so  well  put 
it,  if  some  of  that  money  was  put  into  a 
socially  good  programme  for  people- 
Mr.  Parrott:  What  kind  of  programmes 
would  the  member  cut  out? 

Mr.  Lane:  We  work  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  —where  the  priorities  lie,  we 
would  have  our  dental  care  programmes  an- 
nounced to  take  place  within  the  next  few 
months.  I  think  that  the  government  has 
been  running  this  province  in  a  very  shame- 
ful and  disgraceful  way,  where  it  has  not 
put  in— 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  mem- 
ber to  sit  down. 


Mr.  Ferrier:  —this  programme  for  our 
people  in  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr  Walker:  He  should  go  back  to  the 
pulpit. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  could  wax  veiy  eloquently 
in  the  pulpit  about  this,  too,  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  it.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment has  been  negligent  and  has  hurt  the 
people  of  this  province  by  not  showing  the 
leadership  in  this  field  that  they  expected 
of  their  government. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  we  have  a  vote  on  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  business  is  now  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  we  have  a  vote  on  this?  ] 
don't  see  anything  on  the  standing  orders, 
Mr.  Speaker,  saying  we  can't  have  a  vote 
on  this.   Everybody  spoke  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That  matter 
has  been  decided  many,  many  long  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  has? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  order  of  business  is 
completed.  Next  order  of  business. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  28th  order,  House  in 
committee  of  supply. 

It  being  6  o'clock  the  House  took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  start  the  business 
of  the  evening,  the  Chair  will  recognize  then 
hon.  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  a  class  of 
grade  8  students  from  C.  O.  Somes  Public 
School  in  Batchawana  Bay  and  also  some 
students  from  Searchmont,  Ont.  Those  in 
charge  are  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Grlbich  and 
we  have  Mrs.  Sunstrom  as  well.  I  would  hope 
the  members  would  greet  them  at  this  time. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  You  are  not 
going  to  start  without  a  quorum,  are  you? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I'd  like  to  open  my  estimates  with 
a  statement  that  will  outline  very  briefly— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  Is  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  calling  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  was  asking  if  there  is  a 
quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  will  con- 
tinue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'll  start  over  again,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I'd  like  to  open  my  estimates  with 
a  statement  that  will  outline  very  briefly  some 
major  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
programme  during  the  past  year. 

I  expect  the  members  are  familiar  with  the 
World  Health  Organization  definition,  which 
says:  "Health  is  not  merely  the  absence  of 
disease  or  infirmity  but  a  state  of  complete 
physical,  mental  and  social  well-being." 
That's  a  definition  we  accept.  Here  in  On- 
tario we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  work 
from  the  premise  that  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  province  require  every 
member  of  the  community  to  be  able  from 
birth  to  old  age  to  live  under  healthy  con- 
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ditions  with  the  right  to  prompt  and  proper 
treatment  for  any  sickness  or  injury.  To  make 
this  possible  the  provincial  government  in 
Ontario  takes  responsibility  for  all  essential 
health  services,  not  only  for  the  general  com- 
munity but  for  the  individual  resident. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  members  will  be 
aware,  the  rate  of  increase  in  health  costs  has 
become  a  matter  of  considerable  and  justi- 
fiable concern  over  consequences  of  dispro- 
portionate increase  in  health  costs  compared 
to  our  rate  of  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Cost  eflFectiveness  has  joined  humane- 
ness as  one  of  the  essentials  of  our  health 
care  system. 

Health  care  in  the  past  decade  has  un- 
dergone considerable  change.  There  was  a 
time  not  long  ago  when  health  care  could  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  sick— those  with  pains, 
ailments  and  clear  manifestations  of  disease. 
What  we  called  health  care  was  really  sick- 
ness care.  To  a  marked  degree  the  health 
care  system  in  any  community  revolved  about 
the  acute  treatment  hospital  and  it  was  that 
hospital  which  somehow  had  to  respond  to 
the  immense  range  of  illnesses  and  discom- 
fort to  which  the  human  is  liable.  But  defini- 
tions are  changing.  People's  expectations  are 
changing. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  health  care 
system  of  the  past  because,  despite  its  faults, 
it  has  given  us  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  health  care  in  the  world.  But  we  will  have 
to  look  to  other  ways  and  other  personnel  to 
share  the  load. 

For  generations  hospitals  have  been  filling 
in  where  others  should  have  been  active.  In 
our  dependence  upon  the  acute  care  hospital 
we  have  only  recently  begun  to  develop  the 
alternative  care  facilities  we  now  see  as  nec- 
essary: Chronic  care  in  nursing  homes;  am- 
bulatory and  outpatient  care  programmes; 
home  care  services;  extended  care  facilities; 
more  effective  use  of  allied  health  personnel; 
promotion  of  more  healthful  living;  and  the 
many  new  initiatives  to  which  our  ministry 
has  been  addressing  itself. 

We're  all  aware  that  a  prime  reason  for  a 
large  amount  of  the  skewing  in  our  health 
care  system  has  been  the  limitations  placed 
en  cost  sharing  under  the  terms  of  the  federal 
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Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic  Services 
Act  and  the  Medical  Care  Act.  Discussions 
are  taking  place  with  Ottawa,  hopefully  to 
arrive  at  a  more  equitable  sharing. 

Let's  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  by  stimulating  development  of  these 
altemati\'es  the  acute  care  hospital  will  ever 
cease  to  be  a  major  focus  of  our  health  care 
system. 

In  trying  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  acute 
treatment  services,  we  must  continue  to  take 
the  initiative  and  introduce  measures  for 
greater  efficiency  and  cost  reduction'. 

We  are  proud  of  our  health  system  in 
Ontario.  But  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  recognize  that  it's  as  compreihensive  as  it 
is  because  Ontario,  economically,  is  one  of 
the  best  favoured  provinces  of  a  well  favour- 
ed nation.  In  other  words,  I  am  well  aware 
that— compared  with  many  other  nations  of 
the  world— we  start  with  many  advantages 
on  our  side. 

We  in  the  ministry  are  trying  to  promote 
health  as  something  more  than  tihe  absence 
of  illness  of  disease.  We  are  making  every 
effort  to  stimulate  people  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  the  state  of  their  well-ibeing. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  You  know 
that  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   We  have  the  resources 
and  the  brains  to  become  the  healthiest- 
Mr.  Roy:  That  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  be  quiet.  I'll  listen 
to  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh  yes,  but  don't  give  us— 

Mr.  Chaiiman:  Order,  pleasel 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —the  healthiest  people  in 
the  world,  yet,  judging  by  most  conventional 
parameters,  we  are  far  from  being  the  health- 
iest, and  thousands  of  our  people  continue  to 
die  prematurely  from  diseases  and  circum- 
stances  that   are   largely  avoidable. 

The  members  have  knowledge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  growing  extent  and  insidious 
effects  of  poor  nutrition,  poor  dental  habits, 
obesity,  indolence  and  alcohol  and  other 
drug  use  among  our  young  people— people 
who  should,  physically  and  emotionally,  be 
operating  in  high  gear.  And  you  know  very 
well  they  are  not. 

I  must  admit  that  I  can't  look  casually 
at  this  waste  of  human  resources  and  at  the 
ruinous  economic  spinoffs  that  impact  on  our 
health  care  system.  Consider  all  the  positive 
things  we  could  do  in  terms  of  dental  care. 


acute  care,  chronic  care,  disease  screening, 
outpatient  treatment,  ambulatory  care,  geria- 
tric services,  and  so  on,  if  we  could  be  di- 
verting, for  these  purposes,  the  funds  now 
being  absorbed  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
patients  with  avoidable  illnesses. 

We  squander  our  health  as  if  it  is  an  un- 
limited  resource. 

We  can't  compel  people  to  change.  It  is  a 
free  society  and  if  the  host  thinks  the  high- 
est compliment  he  can  pay  his  guest  is  to 
drink  him  under  the  table,  then  there  isn't 
too  much  we  can  do  about  it  except  to  tr\' 
to  change  his  behavioiir. 

Health  promotion  is  an  elusive  task.  We 
can  have  all  the  information  it's  possible  to 
summon,  but  unless  we  get  people  that  re- 
spond to  that  information,  to  ac*cept  its 
meaning,  and  to  use  it  to  improve  the  way 
they  live,   we  are   not  much  further   ahead. 

The  key  to  successful  education  for  health 
promotion  is  attitude.  What  attitudes  do  we 
hold,  or  do  young  people  hold  in  respect 
to  healtih?  How  valuable  is  good  health? 

In  Ontario,  preventive  healtih  programmes 
have  received  emphatic  support  from  the 
ministry.  Health  protection  and  health  pro- 
motion programmes  delivered  on  an  organ- 
ized community  l>asis  are  efficient  ways  of 
delivering  preventive  public  health  services— 
preferably  one  that  involves  the  health  pro- 
fessionals. 

To  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need'  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  medical  man- 
power. We  also  need  a  better  balance 
between  families,  physicians,  and  specialists 
than  we  now  have.  But  I  believe  both  ob- 
jectives can  be  obtained  without  any  sudden 
major  upset.  Continuity  of  health  care  is 
absolutely  essential  and,  even  though  we 
have  to  bring  about  some  changes  in  direc- 
tion, we'll  be  taking  care  not  to  rock  the 
boat   unnecesscirily   in   the   process. 

Mr.  Roy:  At  least  not  before  the  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Go  talk  to  them  in  Wind- 
sor and  see  whether  I  am  taking  steps  before 
an  election  that  you  think  I  wouldn't.  Just 
ask  your  comrade  on  your  right-hand  side 
there, 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windisor-Walkerville):  We 
will  discuss  that  later. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  steps  are  you  taking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  doubt  that  the  two  areas  of  health 
care  posing  the  greatest  threat  of  nmaway 
costs  are  first,  those  created  by  unrestrained 
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cost  increases  in  the  hospital  system,  and, 
second,  those  represented  by  the  uncontrolled 
size,  variety  and  distribution  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, both  in  the  primary  care  and 
secondary  care  sectors. 

As  I  am  sure  most  members  are  aware, 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial Health  ministers  in  January  in 
Ottawa  I  was  able  to  raise  and  successfully 
carry  the  point  that  some  sensible  system 
must  be  introduced  to  liandle  the  uncon- 
trolled inmiigration  of  doctors. 

In  terms  of  overall  medical  manpower, 
Canada  already  has  a  higher  number  of 
doctors  for  every  thousand  of  population 
than  most  other  countries  and  that's  particu- 
larly true  for  Ontario. 

Some  people  interpreted  this  very  neces- 
sary action  as  a  move  to  reduce  the  number 
of  doctors  in  practice  in  the  province.  Far 
from  it.  We  expect  the  total  number  to  show 
a  gradual  increase,  to  maintain  the  present 
ratio.  That's  roughly  one  to  every  575 
people. 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  Ontario's 
proposal  concerning  the  flow  of  immigrant 
physicians,  the  occupational  demand  rating 
used  to  assess  applications  for  immigration 
has  been  reduced  to  zero  for  physicians. 

This  adjustment  is  an  interim  measure,  of 
course,  pending  detailed  discussions  with 
each  province.  Its  effect  is  to  require  immi- 
grant physicians  to  show  evidence  of  ar- 
ranged employment  acceptable  to  the  min- 
istry, or  to  proceed  to  a  destination  desig- 
nated by  the  ministry  as  in  need  of  their 
services,  in  order  to  have  their  application 
for  immigration  approved. 

Discussions  are  being  held  with  the  federal 
authorities  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments so  that  all  job  offers  to  immigrant 
physicians  be  referred  to  the  ministry  for 
approval  before  they  are  confirmed  for  im- 
migration. This  will  enable  the  ministry  to 
be  informed  of  foreign  graduates  who  wish 
to  enter  the  province  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Canadian  physicians  are 
available  to  fill  vacant  positions. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  highly  sensitive  area, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  our  intent  to  discuss 
it  fully  with  all  professional  bodies  con- 
cerned  as    it   develops. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  say  a 
word  about  this  government's  new  approach 
to  the  protection  of  Ontario  workers  and 
residents  from  occupational  and  environ- 
mental health  hazards  resulting  from  indus- 
trial activities. 


Members  will  recall  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr.  Grossman)  of  the 
formation  of  an  advisory  coimcil  on  occu- 
pational and  environmental  health  matters. 
This  body  will  provide  the  formal  mechanism 
for  industry,  labour  and  other  interested 
parties  to  advise  government  on  health 
hazards  and  to  recommend  new  policies  and 
programmes.  It  will  assist  government  in 
defining  how  health  safeguards  can  be  en- 
gineered into  plans  at  the  design  stage  and 
it  will  be  a  central  reference  source  for 
public  information  about  all  aspects  of  occu- 
pational and  environmental  health. 

Occupational  and  environmental  health, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  field  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment can  never  be  entirely  proactive  but 
in  which  it  should,  nevertheless,  exercise 
control.  Such  an  advisory  council  is  a  means 
of  recognizing  shared  involvement,  of  en- 
suring that  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
are  considered  when  standards  and  guide- 
lines are  questioned  and  of  visibly  displaying 
a  mechanism  that  is  kept  current  on  worm 
developments  and  able  to  advise  the  gov- 
ernment on  these. 

The  mechanism  should  be  viewed  as  an 
active  means  of  reviewing  particular  con- 
cerns raised  by  any  group,  including  referring 
studies  the  government  would  like  to  see 
conducted. 

Terms  of  reference,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
being  developed  by  my  ministry,  at  present, 
and  the  project  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 
In  this,  my  ministry  is  working  closely  with 
the  Ministries  of  Labour,  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Environment.  We  expect  this  to 
eliminate  a  good  deal  of  the  fragmentation 
previously  evident  in  this  field. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  changes  in  direction  taking  place 
in  the  field  of  health  is  cost  constraint.  It 
goes   beyond  that. 

The  need  to  restrain  costs  has  forced  us 
all  to  be  a  lot  more  imaginative,  innovative 
and  productive.  As  we  face  constraints,  we 
must  be  ever  more  judicious  in  the  use  of 
public  funds.  There  is  no  way  we  can  avoid 
seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
public  is  demanding  more  access  to  better 
health  care,  and  it  is  holding  the  trustees  oi 
the  health  care  system  to  better  account  for 
the  use  of  those  fimds.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  how  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
know,  at  one  time,  when  we  were  being 
critical  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  we  had 
a  better  target  for  a  minister.  I  can  recall 
that  in  the  days  of  even  Bert  Lawrence  and 
the  member  for  Quinte  (Mr.  Potter),  we 
could  get  at  them.  In  fact,  a  response  was 
more  instantaneous  or  reactionary  because 
of  their  very  nature.  But  this  minister  is  a 
congenial  fellow,  trying  to  get  by  on  his 
charm;  and  he  has  succeeded.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  lid  on  in  the  area  of 
health.  He  has  a  nice  smile  except  occasion- 
ally when  he  has  his  picture  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  following  Webster's  column— he 
looks  tired;  in  fact  he  looks  a  bit  sick. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Lovely 
bow  ties. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  lovely  bow  ties,  the  whole 
bit.  And  I  suppose  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
should  be  grateful  to  him  for  that,  that  he 
has  managed  to  stay  out  of  trouble  person- 
ally. Because  of  his  charm  he  has  managed 
to  keep  his  ministry  out  of  any  contentious 
matters. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwi'ck  (Riverdale):  Where 
have  you  been? 

Mr.  Roy:  His  remarks  here  this  evening 
are  typical  of  those  that  emanate  from 
him.  They  suit  him  very  well  when  he  reads 
carefully  and  has  something  prepared.  He 
mentions,  for  instance,  the  definition  of 
health: 

Here  in  Ontario  we  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  work  from  the  premise  that 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  prov- 
ince require  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  able  from  birth  to  old  age 
to  live  under  healthy  conditions,  with  the 
right  to  prompt  and  proper  treatment  for 
any  sickness  or  injury. 

But,  you  know,  he  really  hasn't  said  very 
much.  He  talks  about  total  well-being.  He 
uses  the  World  Health  Organization  defini- 
tion, which  says  that  "health  is  not  merely 
the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity,  but  a 
state  of  complete  physical,  mental  and 
social  well-being." 

Frankly,  he  has  not  approached  the  prob- 
lem that  way— at  least,  we  have  not  seen 
concrete  programmes  to  do  so— even  though 
he  says  that  he  has.  I  intend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  deal  with  some  of  these  matters. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  is:  Where  is  his  annual  report  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  this  year?  We 
mentioned  it  last  year;  we  mentioned  it  the 


year  before.  I  think  when  we  are  dealing 
with  something  like  $2.9  billion  from  tax- 
payers we  should  be  able  to  see  the  report 
prior  to  the  estimates.  You  and  your  pre- 
decessors have  consistently  failed  to  do  that. 

In  fact,  I  think  last  year  we  got  the  report 
some  time  after  the  estimates  were  over. 

I  suppose  I  should  congratulate  the  minis- 
ter that  at  least  this  year  we  are  having  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  when 
we  till  have  some— what?— 50  hours  left  in 
the  estimates.  I  think  last  year  we  had  some- 
thing like  six  hours,  four  of  which  we  had 
to  devote  to  Health  and  two  to  Education, 
or  something. 

In  any  event,  I  tiiink,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  an  insult  to  those  of  us  in  the  opposi- 
tion and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  to  be  faced  with  a  situation 
of  discussing  $2.9  billion  in  expenditures  and 
not  have  the  annual  report  of  the  Health 
ministry.  It  is  just  as  though  you  consistentb' 
work  your  way  into  a  situation  where  you 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  point  this  matter 
out  repeatedly,  because  this  is  not  the  only 
ministry  doing  it.  My  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  pointed 
out  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General 
we  did  not  have  that  ministr>''s  annual  report 
either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  various  departments  and  minis- 
tries to  provide  reports  when  they  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  expenditure  of  this  kind  of 
money,  and  especially  when  the  Health 
estimates  are  not  all  that  detailed  to  start 
with.  There  are  only  six  pages  of  all  these 
estimates.  I  quite  appreciate  that  the  big 
bundle  is  in  the  area  of  the  hospitals  and  in 
the  area  of  OHIP  premiums  for  health  in- 
surance. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  critics 
of  the  various  ministries  are  not  being  well 
served  when  they  are  consistently  being 
denied  the  right  to  see  the  annual  report  of 
various  ministries  prior  to  the  estimates. 

In  fact,  I  would  think  that  if  this  govern- 
ment practised  some  of  the  dictums  of  the 
Premier  about  full  disclosure  and  the  right 
of  everybody  to  know  what  is  going  on,  we 
would  all  have  a  book  like  the  minister  has 
sitting  in  front  of  him,  and  which  all  his 
officials  have  in  front  of  them.  He  has  a 
barrage  of  civil  servants  sitting  back  under 
the  gallery  and  in  front  of  him  and  they  all 
have  large  texts  and  a  breakdown  of 
figures.  Why  can't  the  opposition  have  some- 
thing like  that  to  follow  the  estimates? 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Some  ministries  do  it. 

Mr,  Roy:  It  may  be,  but  I've  never  seen  it. 
And  I  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we're  discussing  spending  this  kind  of 
money  that  we  would  have  something  like 
this. 

The  other  matter,  I  think,  that  has  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  notice  we  get  for  these  es- 
timates. I  suppose  the  fault  of  that  lies  with 
the  House  leader,  and  that's  par  for  the 
course  for  him.  We  found  out  some  time  late 
this  afternoon  that  we  were  going  to  be 
discussing  the  Ministry  of  Health  estimates. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  was  last  Friday  morning- 
Mr.  Roy:  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
have  more  notice  than  this.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  was  last  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Roy:  Last  Friday  morning.  The  critics 
certainly  were  not  advised  by  the  ministry 
that  the  estimates— even  last  Friday  is  not 
very  much  notice  to  prepare  for  estimates  of 
this  size.  I  think  this  is  a  consistent  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  goxemment  to  try  to  get 
through  the  estimates  as  easily  and  as  simply 
as  possible,  and  to  avoid  some  measure  of 
criticism. 

The  minister,  in  his  opening  statement, 
talked  about  costs.  We  have  been  talking 
about  costs,  I  suppose,  for  three  or  four 
years  now— about  constraint  packages  and 
programmes  and  so  on.  There's  a  lot  of  talk 
about  it— I've  repeated  this  in  the  last  two 
or  three  estimates— but  there's  very  little  done 
for  cause.  I  look  in  the  estimates  for  1973- 
1974,  where  the  actual  expenditures  for  this 
ministry  were  $2.2  billion,  and  in  1974-1975 
they  jumped  something  like  $500  million. 
Now  in  1975-1976  we're  up  another  $400 
million. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  wait  till  next  year.  I'm 
going  into  full-time  practice  next  year,  and 
it's  going  to  be  worse. 

Mr.  Roy:  Who's  in  full-time  practice? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'll  be  in  full-time  practice 
next  year  and  they're  going  to  be  in  real 
trouble. 

Mr.  Roy:  Even  you  could  not  aflFect  the 
estimates  of  Health  that  much.  Even  full  time 
you  wouldn't  be  making  much  more,  would 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  wouldn't  count  on  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'm  going  to  try. 


Mr.  Roy:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
expenditures  again  this  year  are  increasing  17 
per  cent  or  18  per  cent.  And  whatever  pro- 
grammes the  minister  talked  about  in  his 
statement— and  I  intend  to  mention  some  of 
them— we  certainly  don't  see  their  reflection 
in  the  estimates. 

I  quite  appreciate  that  on  the  hospital  side, 
where  you  have  such  large  expenditures  in 
the  area  of  manpower  and  you've  been  faced 
with  increases  in  salaries  for  the  nurses  and 
hospital  workers  and  so  on,  that  it  becomes 
difficult.  But  the  innovative  programmes  that 
the  minister  talked  about  concerning  the 
complete  health  and  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual, we  have  not  seen.  I  intend  to  talk 
about  some  of  these  programmes  that  the 
ministry  could  have  gone  into,  and  has 
backed  off  from  strictly  for  political  reasons. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Premier  is 
forced  into  the  situation  of  having  to  com- 
ment, for  instance,  on  the  dental  care  pro- 
gramme and  say,  "We  just  can't  afford  such 
a  programme."  The  way  he's  running  the 
province,  and  the  way  this  minister  is  oper- 
ating the  Health  ministry,  I  agree  there's  just 
no  way  we  can  afford  a  dental  care  pro- 
gramme. 

We  discussed  this  matter  at  5  o'clock,  and 
we  as  a  party  pointed  out  we  could  have  had 
such  a  programme  if  certain  measures  had 
been  undertaken.  That's  the  sad  part  of  it. 
Because  there  have  been  no  constraints,  and 
because  you've  not  accepted  your  responsibil- 
ity, and  your  predecessors  have  not  accepted 
their  responsibility  in  curtailing  health  costs, 
the  public  of  this  province  are  being  denied 
programmes  which  other  provinces  take  for 
granted. 

Ontario  is  considered  the  richest  province, 
and  we're  supposed  to  be  innovative  about 
certain  of  these  programmes.  I  always  look 
on  Quebec  as  a  pretty  destitute  area,  espe- 
cially these  days  when  we're  talking  about 
meat,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  Quebec 
they  have  a  denticare  programme.  They  have 
one  in  Manitoba.  They  have  one  in  Saskatch- 
ewan. I  think  even  Nova  Scotia  is  talking 
about  a  programme.  And  where  are  we? 

I  agree  when  the  Premier  says  it  would 
be  fiscally  irresponsible  to  do  so.  And  as 
I  pointed  out  at  5  o'clock,  I  think  it's  a 
matter  of  priorities.  Had  you  not  wasted  in 
other  areas,  you  might  have  some  today. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  province— I 
don't  want  to  say  that  the  whole  health  care 
system  of  this  province  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  I  think  it  is  a  good  system  but 
if  we  continue  at  this  rate  we  will  be  deny- 
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ing    the    citizens    of    this   province    new    and 
innovative   programmes. 

You  have  alternatives  and  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss them,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  instance,  I 
would  hke  to  ask  the  minister  after  he  has 
received  all  these  briefs  on  the  Mustard 
report,  can  he  tell  us  what  he  is  going  to 
do  about  the  Mustard  report?  What  recom- 
mendations is  he  going  to  accept  and  which 
ones  are  being  considered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  already  did. 

Mr.  Roy:  Have  you  made  a  statement  on 
that  recently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  did. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  was  the  statement  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  shows  you  how 
you   are  following  me. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  When  was  it  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  was  done  over  four 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  make  that  comment.  I  am 
in  this  House  more  often  than  you  are. 

Mrs.   Campbell:   That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  should  try  asking  questions 
sometimes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Check  the  days. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  come  in,  wink  at  the  press, 
walk  bacic  out  and  avoid  all  the  questions. 
You've  done  that  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Albert,  Albert- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Could  we  get 
at   the   estimates? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  person  who  has  probably 
given  you  that  bad  habit  actually  is  the 
Premier.   He  does   that  consistently. 

When  did  you  make  your  statement  on  the 
Mustard  report?  Could  you  tell  me  when 
that   was   made? 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:    May  9. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  ( Parkdale ) :  May  8. 

Mr.  Roy:  May  9? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  May  8  in  London;  May  9 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  You  made  it  here  on  May  8. 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay.  Having  made  the  state- 
ment, could  the  minister  in  his  reply  tell  us 


when  he  intends  to  embark  on  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mustard  report? 

The  other  aspect  of  the  statement  you 
talked  about  is  preventive  health  programmes. 
Of  course,  we  are  all  in  agreement  that  that 
is  really  the  area  of  savings.  Using  your 
own  figures,  for  instance,  in  the  area  of 
motor  vehicle  safety,  seatbelts  and  so  on, 
you  say,  "Motor  vehicle  accidents  cost  the 
health  system  of  this  province  $1  million  a 
day."  We  know  that  drug  abuse,  alcohol 
abuse,  eating  abuse  and  so  on  is  costing 
the  health  care  programme.  We  know  that 
people,  because  of  their  work— and  you  men- 
tioned some  of  this  in  your  statement  about 
getting  involved  in  occupational  and  en- 
vironmental health  matters— we  know  this 
costs  the  system  money.  We  know  that  people 
who  are  not  keeping  fit— and  you  talked 
about  young  people  and  so  on— cost  money. 

What  have  you  done?  You  mention  in 
your  statement  about  embarking  on  some  of 
these  programmes  and  I  intend  to  discuss 
some   of   these   with  you. 

Basically,  what  you've  done  was  well  sum- 
marized in  a  comment  you  made  some  time 
around  April  25,  when  you  attended  some 
sort  of  meeting— I  don't  know  what  it  was- 
in  Geneva  Park.  "A  conference  of  about  200 
health  educators  and  counsellors  heard  tli' 
provincial  Minister  of  Health  warn  of  tin 
dangers  of  drinking  and  then  adjourned  for 
a  cocktail  party  last  night."  That's  the  com- 
ment in  the  Globe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Doesn't  say  I  did.  It 
says  they  did. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  were  there  and  you  had  a 
drink— you  were  quoted  in  the  article.  I 
think  typical  of  your  attitude  is  your  com- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  article  where  you 
say:  "The  Premier  asked  me  recently  about 
raising  the  age  [that's  raising  the  age  of 
young  p>eople  drinking;  I  think  there  are 
discussions  about  raising  it  back  to  21  years] 
and  I  said  as  Minister  of  Health  I  am  all 
for  it,  but  as  member  for  Muskoka  why  not 
wait  a  while?" 

I  think  that  is  typical  of  your  reaction 
as  a  minister.  Your  congenial  attitude  and 
so  on  mask  the  old  politician  in  there,  know 
ing  what  is  right  and  what  the  public  will 
accept  and  adjourning  certain  major  pro- 
grammes  for   political   expediency. 

The  Minister  of  Health  has  gone  on  the 
record  for  safety  and  seat  belt  legislation. 
When  ihis  own  ministry  prints  oait  figures 
that  automobile  accidents,  inijuries  and  so 
on  cost  the  system  something  like  $1  million 
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a  clay,  he  must  really  squirm  when  he  sees 
a  procluction  such  as  "The  Human  Collision," 
put  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  It  is  part  of  its  $650,000 
publicity  progiamme  to  tell  people  to  buckle 
up. 

It  borders  on  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  think  that  they  have  tihe 
gall  to  print  figures  like  they  do  in  this  book- 
let and  when  the  minister  knows  how  much 
mandatory  seatbelt  legislation  would  save 
the  system.  He  has  statistics  from  Australia, 
from  Sweden,  and  from  other  countries  which 
clearly  indicate  that— particularly  if  that 
legislation  was  coupled  with  a  reduction  of 
the  speed  limit.  Not  only  would  that  save 
money  for  the  system,  but  save  lives,  and 
save  injury. 

How  you,  as  minister,  having  gone  on 
record  for  this  type  of  legislation,  can  con- 
tinue in  cabinet  when  you  see  the  only  effort 
of  your  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
is  a  glossy  booklet— well  made  as  govern- 
ment publications  usually  are,  glossy,  very 
sexy,  the  wihole  bit. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  If  he 
spent  as  much  money  as  he  did  on  that 
book  for  denticare  he  would  soon  be  able 
to  fully  implement  the  programme. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  That's 
criminal. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  spending  $650,000.  How 
can  you  remain  in  the  cabinet?  It  borders 
on  being  criminal.  Just  read  the  introduction 
of  this  booklet  which  says: 

Motor  velhicle  accidents  are  a  serious 
social  and  economic  problem.  In  Ontario, 
one  out  of  every  three  reported  accidents 
results  in  injury,  and  one  in  every  hun- 
dred results  in  death.  During  1973,  there 
were  nearly  100,000  people  injiu-ed;  2,000 
killed  in  traffic  accidents.  Serious  accidents 
are  especially  frequent  among  younger 
people.  For  people  under  the  age  of  35, 
traffic  accidents  are  responsible  for  more 
deaths  than  any  disease,  and  for  more 
deaths  than  all  other  accidents  combined. 
The  use  of  seatbelts  dramatically  reduces 
the  risk  of  injury  and  death.  Scientific 
evidence  strongly  supports  the  value  of 
seatbelts,  yet  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  people  actually  use  them.  People  do 
not  wear  seatbelts  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
Fear  that  the  seatbelt  will  trap  them  in 
their  cars;  they  believe  that  good  drivers 
don't  need  them;  some  people  feel  that 
they  are  too  much  trouble- 


Mr.  Ferrier:  Do  you  wear  seatbelts  when 

you   drive   your  car? 

Mr.  Roy:  You  bet  I  do. 

This  booklet  provides  information  to 
help  you  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  avail- 
able scientific  evidence  whether  or  not 
seatbelts  are  worth  the  trouble  it  takes 
to  use  them. 

That's  a  telling  indictment  on  the  part 
of  the  government— having  these  figures, 
having  statistics  and  then  having  coloured 
photographs  of  the  eff^ects  of  wearing  and 
not  wearing  seatbelts.  You,  well  knowing 
the  importance  of  that  on  the  cost  of  your 
own  ministry,  how  you  can  sit  there  as  min- 
ister, or  say  in  a  statement,  that  you  have 
embarked   on  some  innovative  programmes? 

I  really  don't  know  how  you  can  live  with 
yourself  in  circumstances  such  as  these. 
When  you  know  that  the  governiment— that 
government  that  in  1974  promised  to  bring 
in  that  sort  of  legislation— has  backed  off 
for  one  reason,  and  one  reason  alone— because 
the  polls  sihowed  that  it  was  equally  split 
between  those  for  and  those  against.  And 
you  backed  off;  you  know  that  you  backed 
off.  There  is  no  other  reason  than  for  politic- 
al gain. 

You've  backed  off  because  you  are  afraid 
of  losing  votes.  And  by  so  doing,  you're 
jeopardizing  people's  lives,  and  you're  costing 
the  health  system  probably  between  $50  and 
$75  million  a  year  because  you're  not  pre- 
pared to  embark  on  such  a  programme.  And 
you  have  the  gall  to  come  before  us  and 
say,  in  a  nicely  viTitten  statement,  that  we 
have  embarked  on  some  iniDovative  pro- 
grammes. 

Just  before  I  leave  this  programme,  have 
you  talked  to  your  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  about 
sending  "The  Hiraian  Collision"  to  all  the 
schools?  I  don't  think  that  is  on  the  way,  is 
it,  and  it  should  be.  At  least  if  you're  going 
to  spend  $650,000  don't  limit  it  to  members 
of  the  Legislatiure  or  have  it  in  selected 
government  offices  here  and  there.  This 
should  be  in  all  our  schools  in  this  province, 
and  should  be  printed  in  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages to  assure  that  the  message  gets  across. 

Maybe  once  this  election  is  over,  we'll  be 
thinking  of  implementing  that  type  of  pro- 
gramme. You  won't.  But  the  fact  remains 
you  should  have  sudh  a  book  get  around  if 
you're  serious  about  educatinig  the  public 
about  the  use  of  seatbelts. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  area  where 
the  Ministry  of  Health  could  have  serious 
impact  on  tihe  well-being  of  individuals  and 
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on  the  budget  cost  of  health  in  this  province 
is  in  the  area  of  fitness,  and  I  mentioned 
this  to  you  last  year.  Now  you  have  created  a 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  there  are  no  serious  fitness 
programmes  being  started  in  this  province 
and  there  should  be. 

Are  you  talking  to  your  colleague,  the 
minister?  Apart  from  having  Wintario  draws 
here  and  there,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Are  you  going  to  embark  on  this  type  of  pro- 
gramme? What  example  is  the  cabinet,  for 
instance,  going  to  set  in  the  area  of  fitness? 
You  should,  in  fact,  embark  on  a  programme 
right  here  in  the  Legislature.  Get  rid  of  one 
of  the  bars  and  set  up  a  health  gym  or  what- 
ever. If  you  are  serious,  surely  you  have  got 
to  think  about  those  areas.  You  have  got  to 
talk  to  your  colleagues.  Because  your  col- 
leagues are  not  doing  their  job  or  because 
they  are  not  showing  enough  enthusiasm,  it 
is  costing  your  ministry  money. 

I  see  you  have  embarked  on  a  programme 
about  drinking.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  to  con- 
sider the  amount  of  money  that  the  province 
takes  in  through  taxes  on  alcohol  and  to  con- 
sider the  small  percentage  of  it  that  is  used 
for  education.  I  think  not  enough  is  being 
done  in  this  area,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  your  record  in  relation  to  safety  at 
work  in  relation  to  environmental  and  occu- 
pational health  matters  has  not  really  been 
great.  I  think  what  you  have  done  basically 
is— and  I  suppose  it  is  in  some  degree  to  your 
credit;  you  have  reacted  at  least  to  some 
degree— you  have  set  up  this  council  which 
you  mention  in  your  statement.  But  to  think 
that  the  type  of  situation  which  we  have 
heard  about  over  the  last  three  or  four 
months  existed  in  these  mines  and  that  your 
people,  along  with  the  people  in  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  were  not  doing 
more  about  it,  I  don't  think  that's  anything 
to  be  proud  of. 

Nor  is  your  record  in  relation  to  the  In- 
dians up  north  and  the  approach  that  you 
have  taken  with  them  in  relation  to  mercury 
in  the  fish.  Your  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier)  or  the  Prov- 
incial Secretary  for  Resources  Development 
decided  to  buy  them  a  few  refrigerators  up 
there.  I  don't  think  that  is  anything  to  be 
proud  of  and  I  don't  think  that  should  get 
much  mention  in  your  statement. 

I  think  these  are  all  areas  where  your  min- 
istry has  not  done  enough  and  where  you 
could  have  shown  more  leadership.  Basically, 
your  approach  has  always  been— like  it  has 
been  in  many  areas-to  react  rather  than  lead. 


When  are  we  going  to  see  the  second  phase, 
for  instance,  of  the  Health  Disciplines  Act? 
When  is  that  coming  off,  or  is  that  too  con- 
tentious and  something  that  is  going  to  wait 
until  after  1975?  Is  this  something  else  that 
is  going  to  be  shelved?  Have  the  polls  gone 
out  to  see  if  you  are  going  to  lose  votes  if 
you  give  the  physiotherapists  the  right  to 
practise  and  their  services  to  be  covered  by 
OHIP,  or  is  their  lobby  not  strong  enouplr 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Tli. 
are  covered. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  are  covered,  yes,  but  just  in 
hospitals.  What  about  hospitals? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  have  got  to  look  after  the 
physiotherapists. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  really  don't  know  very  much, 
do  you?  You  should  read  up  on  some  of  these 
matters.  In  fact,  I  think  the  member  for  High 
Park  had  a  story  on  the  prejudice  against  tlv 
physiotherapists.  He  mentioned  that  siin 
1965  the  Ontario  government  has  refused  to 
allow  any  new  physiotherapists  to  provide 
services  outside  of  hospital  departments.  Is 
that  right  or  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  In  Hamilton  we  have  theni 
on  home  care. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  any  event,  it  seems  somewhat 
illogical  to  cover  the  chiropractors  and  not 
cover  these  people,  and  so  I  ask  the  minister, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  When  are  we 
going  to  see  the  second  phase,  or  so-called 
second  phase,  of  the  Health  Disciplines  Act? 

In  the  area  of  hospitals— and  this  is  some- 
thing I  mentioned  to  you  last  year— I  don't 
think  you  have  done  enough  there.  What 
about  the  suggestions  we  made  to  you  last 
year  about  having  a  better  system  of  monitor- 
ing expenses  and  duplication  in  hospitals?  I 
pointed  out  to  you  last  year  the  fact  that  in 
industry  approximately  two  per  cent  of  the 
individual  company's  budget  is  spent  on  com- 
puter systems  to  provide  information.  In 
hospital,  I  am  told,  it's  about  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent  that  is  spent  for  that.  So  you 
are  faced  with  a  situation  where,  when  the 
costs  go  up  too  high,  you  indiscriminately 
cut  off  two  per  cent  or  five  per  cent  or  10 
per  cent  without  being  selective  and  without 
really  knowing  whether  a  service  that  you  are 
cutting  off  might  be  necessary  in  one  hos- 
pital and  unnnecessary  in  another  hospital. 
I  really  think  that  the  government  or  the 
Ministry  of  Health  hasn't  done  sufficient 
there. 
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I  think  again  of  the  minister's  approach  to 
pening   up  hospitals  to   all  doctors.   I  think 
here  has  been  a  weakness  in  that  the  minis- 
again  sided  with  the  OMA.  An  editorial 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  I  think  says  it  well 
when  it  states  that  the  Ontario  Medical  As- 
sociation is  retreating  cravenly  from  its  stand 
n  open  hospitals. 

In  November,  1971,  it  submitted  a  brief 
to  the  minister's  committee  of  inquiry  into 
hospital  privileges  in  Ontario,  saying  all 
physicians  should  have  an  appointment  on 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospitals  serving 
the  community  in  which  they  practice. 
This  week  the  OMA  passed  [and  the  week 
we  are  talking  about  was  in  February]  a 
new  resolution  at  the  midwinter  meeting 
of  its  governing  council.  The  resolution 
says: 

"The  OMA  recognizes  the  responsibility 
of  medical  advisory  committees  of  hospi- 
tals to  advise  the  board  of  governors  of 
its  hospital  to  exercise  its  responsibility  on 
granting,  limiting  or  refusing  privileges  to 
a  physician  applying  for  hospital  privileges, 
providing  that  an  appeal  mechanism  con- 
tinues to  exist  on  the  local  and  provincial 
level." 

When  are  you  going  to  take  a  stand  there? 
This  is  ridiculous:  ".  .  .  providing  that  an 
appeal  mechanism  continues  to  exist  on  the 
local  and  provincial  level." 

What  the  OMA  should  have  said  is  that 
this  mechanism  works  fine  as  long  as  they 
win,  because  they  going  to  appeal  until  they 
do  win,  and  we've  seen,  for  instance,  what 
has  happened  to  Dr.  Schiller. 

When  are  you,  as  minister  responsible  in 
this  field,  going  to  take  a  stand  on  opening 
up  hospitals? 

As  stated  in  the  article  here: 

It  is  not  bad  enough  that  the  OMA  has 
bowed  to  the  people  who  run  the  hospi- 
tals, the  people  who  have  vested  interests 
in  keeping  the  system  and  privileges  going. 
It  is  worse  that  the  association  is  prepared 
to  take  lying  down  a  decision  on  the 
Ontario  divisional  court  in  the  case  of 
Martin  Schiller. 

Well,  I  think  again  the  minister  could  have 
taken  a  stand  in  this  field  and  has  not  done 
so. 

I  can  think  of  some  more  specific  questions 
to  be  asked  of  the  minister,  some  of  the 
matters,  for  instance,  raised  by  my  leader 
some  time  back— was  it  in  March?— where  he 
suggested  that  in  London,  Ont.,  despite  the 
shortage  of  beds,   there   was   something  like 


60  unfilled  beds.  That  is  what  we  mean  about 
inconsistency  in  your  ministry. 

Just  down  the  street  here  is  the  Mount 
Sinai.  I  mentioned  that  last  year.  What  are 
we  doing  with  that  building?  What  is  going 
on  at  that  hospital?  What  has  it  been  now. 
two  or  three  years  it  has  been  unfilled?  And 
we  talk  about  the  shortage  of  beds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Who  is  talking  about  a 
shortage  of  beds. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  we  are  in  some  areas  of 
the  province.  We  certainly  are  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  it  isn't— 

Mr.  Roy:  There  is  no  shortage  of  beds 
here  in  Toronto?  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
it  is  closed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  is  no  shortage  of 
beds  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Roy?  There  is  no  shortage  of  beds? 
There  is  no  shortage  of  chronic  care  beds  in 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr,  Miller:   No  shortage  of  beds. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  What  about  chronic  care  all 
across  the  province? 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  like  in  Ottawa  yesterday.  It 
came  out  on  the  news  that  because  of  the 
occupation  of  chronic  care  beds  mostly  by 
people  over  65  they  were  short  of  some- 
thing like  200  beds,  and  I  am  sure  the  same 
situation  applies  here  in  Toronto.  What  are 
we  doing  with  a  building  down  the  street 
that  has  been  empty  for  two  or  three  years? 
Where  is  the  logic  of  the  approach  vdthin  the 
ministry? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  matters  in  Ottawa,  one  of  which 
I  have  already  mentioned— a  question  of  the 
chronic  care  problem  and  that  is  nothing 
new.  I  have  mentioned  it  I  think  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Last  year  my  col- 
league from  Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow) 
joined  me  in  the  criticism  of  the  ministry, 
and  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  Ottawa. 

But  I  think  I  should  point  out  one  situa- 
tion in  Ottawa  which  clearly  demonstrates— 

Mr.  Ferrier:  They  needed  to  have  the 
support  of  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
(Mr.  Cassidy). 

Mr.  Roy:  I  should  clearly  demonstrate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  illogical  approach  on  the  part 
of  the    ministry    which   sometimes    frustrates 
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those  of  us  on  the  opposition,  and  certainly 
those  w*ho  are  working  within  the  system. 

Some  time  ago  the  Ottawa  General  Hos- 
pital received  permission  from  the  Ministry 
of  Health— that  is  after  it  had  received  per- 
mission from  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  con- 
tinue its  cancer  clinic  and  once  the  cancer 
clinic  was  approved,  of  course,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  up-to-date  equipment— to  pur- 
chase a  brain  scanner,  as  it  is  called,  some- 
thing costing  in  the  area  of  about  $400,000. 
To  do  so,  of  course,  it  had  to  scrape  and 
it  had  to  tighten  its  budget  in  other  areas, 
but  it  got  to  purchase  a  scanner. 

Once  this  was  purchased  and  the  room 
was  set  up  for  it,  then  the  directive  comes 
from  the  ministry  to  cut  back  on  its  budget 
two  per  cent.  And  so  they  are  in  a  situation 
now  where  they  have  to  go  back  to  the 
ministry  and  say,  "We  don't  nave  any  further 
funds  but  we  need  something  like  $140,000 
to  operate  this  scanner." 

If  they  can  operate  this  scanner,  of  course, 
it  is  going  to  be  helpful  not  only  to  the 
Ottawa  General  Hospital,  but  to  all  other 
hospitals  in  eastern  Ontario— and  certainly  in 
the  Ottawa  area.  I  understand  the  closest 
scanner  to  Ottawa  is  in  Montreal,  and  there 
is  a  waiting  list.  There  is  another  one  here 
in  Toronto,  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  for 
the  one  here. 

Of  course,  the  response  from  the  ministry 
was  predictable— no  funds.  Out  of  $2.9  bil- 
lion there  was  just  no  funds.  If  that  is  one 
of  the  hard  decisions  that  the  minister  is 
talking  about  within  his  ministry,  I  ask  him 
where  is  the  logic  of  it  if  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  make  some  decisions,  for  instance, 
in  the  area  of  seatbelts  and  in  other  areas 
of  preventive  health  care? 

I  suppose,  to  his  credit,  he  finally  led  the 
way  in  Ottawa  about  the  question  of  foreign 
doctors  coming  into  this  jurisdiction.  I  think 
in  his  statement  he  accepts  a  lot  of  the 
credit  for  it,  but  I  think  he  should  also  give 
the  opposition  some  of  the  credit  for  it.  If 
you  recall  last  year  we  discussed  that  with 
the  minister— and  we  discussed  it  at  length. 
In  fact,  probably  we  were  the  first  ones  to 
raise  it  with  him.  We  have  been  raising  the 
issue  for  two  years  now.  But  in  any  event, 
to  his  credit,  at  least  he  has  convinced  his 
federal  colleagues  about  it. 

But  getting  back  to  the  scanner,  what  in 
God's  name  was  the  minister  thinking  about 
when  he  allowed  them  to  purchase  it  in  the 
first  place  and  then,  cut  back  their  budget? 
Now   you    are    not   prepared    to    give   them 


$140,000  to  operate  it.  Before  the  end  of 
these  estimates  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
minister  say  that  he  will  give  them  the 
money. 

As  you  know,  the  cancer  clinic  in  Ottawa 
has  had  a  lot  of  problems  in  the  past.  There 
was  a  clinic  at  the  Civic  Hospital,  and  first 
of  all  they  wanted  to  close  the  clinic  at 
Ottawa  General.  We  convince  them  at 
that  point  that  it  was  important.  It  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  which  could  serve  people 
bilingually,  which  the  Civic  Hospital  could 
not  do  and  were  not  prepared  to  do.  So 
it  was   allowed  to  remain  open. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
cancer  clinic  and  you  can  allow  them  to 
purchase  the  best  of  equipment,  it  sounds 
natural  and  logical  that  you  will  allow  it  to 
have  the  funds  to  operate  it— especially  when 
you  consider  the  savings  this  t>pe  of 
machine  produces.  It  reduces  the  length  of 
time  people  are  going  to  be  in  hospital  to 
have  the  examination.  I  trust  that  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  that  the  minister  will 
make  some  clarification  here  and  tell  us 
that  in  Ottawa  they  will  get  the  required 
funds  to  operate  the  machine. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  to  the  minister  that  in  his  opening 
statement  there  are  some  matters  in  which 
I  suppose  he  can  take  a  certain  amount  of 
pride^and  I  am  looking  at  this  carefully. 
I  suppose  the  only  positive  matter,  where 
we  actually  saw  results,  was  the  immigrant 
physicians.  Apart  from  that,  when  he  talks 
about  programmesi  he  mentioned  the  balance 
between  physicians  and  specialists.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  repeat- 
ing ourselves;  we  mentioned  that  last  year 
and  the  year  before.  That's  Avhen  tihe  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mustard  report  become 
important. 

The  minister  states  on  page  7,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: "Consider  all  the  positive  things  we 
could  do  in  terms  of  dental  care."  You  must 
frown  or  squirm  when  the  Premier  makes 
the  kind  of  statement  he  did  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  saying  that  we  can't  afford  it. 

I  repeat  my  point.  The  way  the  Premier 
is  operating  the  province  and  the  way  you 
are  operating  the  Ministry  of  Health  you  are 
right,  we  can't  afford  it.  But  if  there  was 
a  changed  system  of  priorities  then  we 
could  afford  it.  That's  the  sad,  sad  part  of  it. 
Over  the  years  you  and  your  predecessors 
have   consistently  avoided  taking  hard   deci- 
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Mr.  Roy:  The  people  of  this  province  are 
now  paying  for  it.  Are  you  paying  him  to 
say  something,  or  has  he  just  got  his  finger 
in  his  mouth? 

Mr.   Chairman,  in  closing- 
Interjection  by  an   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  say  to  the  minister 
I  think  it  is  time  for  action.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, we  will  not  see  any  action  in  1975, 
if  this  is  an  election  year. 

I  repeat  the  minister's  comments  which 
he  made  about  tihe  Premier,  something  about 
his  saying:  "I'm  all  for  it,  but  as  member 
and  as  a  politician,  we  could  lose  votes  with 
that."  It's  a  sad  thing  to  say  to  tHiis  minister, 
that  in  fact  what  still  rules  supreme  over 
here  are  the  polls  and  political  expediency. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  shall  try  in  my  remarks  tonight  to  be 
pertinent,  pungent,  analytical,  problem-orient- 
ed, salient,   but  mercifully  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh  dbn't,  I  need  your 
time. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  But  in  order  for  us  to  oome 
to  terms  with  the  gaps  and  failures  of  the 
health  care  system  in  Ontario,  we  must  first 
recognize  certain  factors  characteristic  of  the 
present  delivery  system  before  we  can  even 
consider  suggestions  for  improvement.  These 
general  characteristics  which  we  must  treat 
as  assumptions  include  die  following  points: 

Medical  oare  insurance  has  not  solved 
all  the  problems  relating  to  availability  of 
health  care  services.  OHIP  has  provided 
economic  secxu-ity  dvu-ing  time  of  illness  for 
those  people  with  the  expertise  and  the  back- 
ground to  acquire  access  to  services.  There 
are  many  aspects  of  health  care  accessibility 
to  which  OHIP  has  not— and  likely  cannot— 
addressed  itself. 

Medical  care  and  health  care  are  not  the 
same  thing.  Medical  care  involves  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  physical  and  mental 
disorders.  Health  care  is  a  broader  concept 
which  involves,  in  addition  to  t!he  concerns 
of  medical  care,  matters  such  as  social  condi- 
tions affecting  overall  health,  preventive 
efforts,  etc. 

A  few  remarks  about  the  general  failures 
of  the  delivery  system.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  use  of  hospital  emergency  facilities  has 
increased  dramatically  in  the  last  several 
years.    Many    people    do    not    have    regular 


family  physicians  and,  therefore,  rely  on 
emergency  wards.  This  is  extremely  costly, 
constitutes  a  misuse  of  the  purpose  of  emer- 
gency facilities,  provides  poor  health  care  for 
the  individuals  involved,  and  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  failvue  in  one  aspect  of  delivery.  No 
solution  can  be  provided  by  merely  cutting 
the  availability  of  beds,  removing  a  number 
of  beds  from  the  various  hospitals,  unless 
we  provide  alternative  community  orientated 
health  sei-vices. 

While  there  is  information  available  on 
utilization  of  hospital  beds,  there  has  been 
little  research  on  non-utilization— i.e.,  who 
is  not  served  by  the  hospital  system  for  what- 
ever  reasons. 

The  problems  of  availability  and  accessi- 
bility for  nu-al  and  remote  parts  of  the 
province;  recognized  as  being  self-evident 
by  most  people  including  the  minister. 

Cultural  hesitation  about  using  clean,  white 
antiseptic  institutions  can  be  enormous.  Most 
physicians  are  aware,  or  ought  to  be,  of 
anecdotal  evidence  which  confirms  this,  e.g., 
immigrant  women  who  an-ive  at  hospitals  in 
labour,  having  received  no  prenatal  oare 
whatsoever. 

Part  of  the  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
they  come  often  from  immigrant  stock  or 
they  come  from  the  working  class,  they  have 
no  family  physicians  as  virtually  40  per  cent 
of  the  popidation  of  Toronto  doesn't,  and 
they,  in  fact,  don't  get  the  care  until  they 
arrive  at  the  hospital.  This  problem  is  par- 
ticularly severe  in  places  like  downtown 
Toronto.  Translation  services  are  available 
at  most  hospitals,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  ministry  does  not  fund  in- 
terpreting projects  at  all.  That's  something 
that  you  can  answer  later  on. 

The  most  significant  point  is  that  most 
hospital  administrators  and  MOH  bureau- 
crats do  not  even  understand  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  They  do  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  immigrants  may  be  alienated,  confused 
and  uncomfortable  about  hospitals  and,  there- 
fore, will  not  use  them  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  If  they  had  resources  available 
in  the  community  where  they  live,  within  a 
walking  distance,  in  their  own  language,  they 
would  probably  use  them  much  faster. 

Cultural  barriers  manifest  themselves  in 
other  ways,  too.  Many  women  will  not  see 
male  gynaecologists  whether  they  are  of  the 
same  ethnic  background  or  not. 

Another  problem  with  the  delivery  system 
is  the  simple  information  gap  which  exists 
regarding  OHIP.  Most  people  do  not  know 
Vv'l.at  is  covered,  but  should.  For  example,  at 
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the  very  least,  each  physician  should  be 
obliged  to  have  a  list  of  insured  procedures 
posted  in  a  clearly  visible  place  in  his  or  her 
office,  preferably  in  layman's  tongue. 

The  diflFerence  between  medical  care  and 
health  care:  The  government  has  concen- 
trated on  economic  access  to  medical  serv- 
ices. That's  fine  but  it  must  now  move  on 
to  provide  social  access  to  health  care  serv- 
ices. Above  all  else,  this  means  emphasis  on 
prevention  and  a  revamped  delivery  system 
which  brings  the  services  to  the  people  rather 
than  waiting  for  people  to  seek  out  services 
when  they  are  needed. 

Prevention:  The  NDP  has  made  the  point 
many  times  that  the  government  must  stress 
preventive  measures  if  the  level  of  health  of 
the  general  population  is  to  improve  and  if 
costs  are  to  be  held  at  a  reasonable  level.  It 
shouldn't  be  necessary  to  belabour  this  point 
yet  again,  but  it  is  necessary,  it  seems.  For 
1975-1976  the  allocation  for  promotion  and 
protection  is  being  increased  by  12.1  per 
cent  but  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  by 
13.6  per  cent.  This  is  in  line  with  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  given  prevention  for  the  pre- 
vious three  years,  which  is  minimal. 

Social  access  to  health  care  services:  A 
much  more  complex  problem  than  financial 
emphasis  on  prevention. 

Clinics  to  fulfil  specific  mandates,  while 
not  the  whole  answer  to  the  delivery  prob- 
lems, would  solve  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
people  who  are  not  served— special  clinics, 
I  mean.  Centres  now  should  include  clinics 
for  ethnic  communities  where  the  staff  speaks 
the  appropriate  language  and  understands 
the  background  and  expectations  of  the 
people  it  serves. 

Special  clinics  for  the  aged  or  at  least 
transportation  mechanisms  for  the  elderly  to 
reach  the  facilities  and  services  they  need. 
This  could  be  in  the  form  of  OHIP  coverage 
for  taxis  or  even  a  dial-a-driver  system.  In 
general,  gerontology  is  ignored.  This  type  of 
immediate  sei-vice  could  be  provided  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  without  necessarily  com- 
mitting the  whole  department  toward  the 
community  health  services  approach,  as  you 
have  so  obviously  now  rejected  that  ap- 
proach. 

Neighbourhood  clinics:  Especially  needed 
for  tihe  working  class  areas  where  harsh  social 
conditions  cause  severe  health  problems. 
Also,  there  is  a  communication  problem 
which  is  cultural  in  nature.  For  example, 
many  working  class  people  have  no  effective 
access  to  psychiatric  counsel  and  mental 
health  services  because  they  simply  distrust 


the  psychiatric  profession  or  because  the 
psychiatrists  are  largely  unavailable  to  work- 
ing class  people,  concentrating  in  their  pri- 
vate practices  on  middle  class  and  upper  class 
individuals.  The  solution  to  the  dilemna  is 
not  to  deny  its  existence  but  to  design  new 
types  of  services  and  make  them  genuinely 
available. 

There  are  a  number  of  topics  which  I  will 
deal  with  in  my  opening  remarks,  some  in 
great  detail  and  some  only  to  remind  the 
hon.  members  in  the  government  that  the 
problems  in  health  care  are  manifold  and 
neglected  by  the  government  at  the  moment. 
The  government  listens  attentively  with  both 
ears— and  maybe  even  what  is  called  by 
psychiatrists,  the  third  ear— to  the  needs  of 
the  medical  professions,  but  turn  a  very 
deaf  ear  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

I  don't  want  to  repeat  again  the  analysis  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  present  health  care 
delivery  system  and  what  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide good  quality,  accessible  and  available 
health  care  for  Ontario  residents  since  I 
dealt  in  length  with  this  topic  during  the 
debates  on  the  Health  estimates  last  year. 
I  spoke,  I  think,  for  three  hours  and  the 
effect  I  had  on  the  then  minister  (Mr.  Potter) 
was  twofold.  Either  I  made  him  very  angry 
with  me  or  very  sleepy. 

Still,  some  aspects  of  the  failures  of  the 
government-inspired  and  -run  Ontario  health 
care  system  need  to  be  mentioned  anew.  I 
don't  want  to  repeat,  as  I  said,  my  strictures 
about  your  management  of  occupational  and 
industrial  health  or  deal  in  detail  over  and 
over  with  the  problem  of  inaccessibility  and 
unavailability.  You  know  all  that  and  that 
is  not  the  problem.  It's  a  question  of  action. 

I  have  organized  my  critical  material  into 
eight  topics  which  only  partially  deal  with 
the  failures.  1,  provision  of  doctors'— 
physicians'— services;  2,  state  of  dental  care; 
3,  drug  care;  4,  Ontario  Hospital  Appeal 
Board;  .5,  children's  mental  health  services; 
6,  adult  psychiatric  services;  7,  methods  of 
payment  for  health  services;  8,  community 
health  centres. 

The  Conservative  pro\'incial  government 
and  its  Minister  of  Health  have  now  made 
up  their  minds  that  one  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  in  the  health  care  field  is  tc 
mount  another  attack  on  foreign-born  doc- 
tors. In  recent  statements,  the  minister  stated 
that  cutting  in  half  the  influx  of  non-Canadian 
doctors  to  this  pro\'ince  would  create  savings 
in  provincial  health  costs  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  within  five  years. 
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I  think  the  minister  very  wisely  observed 
that  to  introduce  this  type  of  chauvinistic 
medical  protectionism  will  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government,  which 
unfortunately  the  minister  has  obtained. 
This  type  of  approach  is  self-defeating  and, 
although  it  will  achieve  some  saving,  it  will 
be  achieved  at  the  cost  of  availability  of 
good  health  care.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
federal  governmen  t  would  have  had  the 
sense  to  reject  the  minister's  approach  but 
when  it  comes  to  major  issues,  the  Liberals 
in  Ottawa  think  like  the  Conservatives  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Three  NDP  governments 
accepted  it,  too. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  can't  be  responsible  for 
foolish  things,  even  if  the  other  people  dc 
them.  I  am  telling  the  minister  what  should 
be  done.  I  know  that  they  have  accepted  it 
under  pressure  from— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Under  pressure! 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Well,  as  I  said,  I  am  not 
going  to  defend  them.  They  are  viTong  about 
that,  too,  as  much  as  the  minister  is  vnrong. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Ontario  government 
and  the  Minister  of  Health  are  not  prepared 
to  do  the  major  and  much-needed  restruc- 
turing of  the  health  care  system  in  Ontario 
a  restructuring  we  need  for  three  major 
reasons:  To  improve  the  availability  and 
accessibility  of  health  care;  to  shift  the  focus 
of  health  care  from  bed-oriented  to 
community-based  ambulatory  care;  and  to 
cut  costs. 

The  government  has  settled  for  cutting 
costs  bv  cutting  the  influx  of  foreign  doctors. 
I  wonder  if  the  decision  to  cut  down  on  the 
immigration  of  foreign  doctors  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  a  pattern  of 
immigration  of  doctors  to  Canada  has 
changed  recently.  Previously  they  were 
almost  all  from  England;  now  they  are 
mostly    from    the    underdeveloped    countries. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
announced  his  proposal,  I  find  it  ironical  that 
Dr.  Bette  Stephenson,  speaking  at  the  Em- 
pire Club,  was  demanding  a  14  per  cent 
increase  in  doctors'  fees,  which  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  as  physicians  on  average  already 
make  at  least  $41,000  net  yearly. 

If  one  takes  those  two  statements  in  con- 
junction, it  does  sound  as  if  there  was  col- 
lusion between  the  government  and  organized 
medicine.  One  sees  that  the  physicians  have 
accepted  that  some  cut  in  costs  must  be 
effected,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  done  at 


the  physicians*  expense.  By  concentratmg  on 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  doctors,  their  present 
incomes  probably  can  be  kept  intact  and 
possibly  even  increased.  Who  will  suffer?  The 
public. 

The  Minister  of  Health  is  preoccupied 
with  the  physician-patient  ratio,  which  he 
sees  as  adequate  for  this  province  but  which 
is  immensely  misleading  in  actuality.  The 
overall  Ontario  ratio,  which  is  now  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  doctor  for  over  600  patients, 
belies  the  actuality  of  the  availability  of 
physicians  in  various  parts  of  Ontario.  It  may 
be  the  ratio  in  Toronto,  and  it  is  probably 
higher  in  the  suburbs,  but  it  is  not  the  ratio 
in  northern  or  rural  Ontario  where  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  one  physician  to  1,200  patients. 

The  centralization  of  doctors  in  a  large 
city  provides  the  residents  of  that  city  with 
reasonable  accessibility,  but  even  that  is  in 
doubt,  of  course,  when  we  realize  how  much 
the  emergency  wards  of  our  hospitals  serve 
non-emergency  and  general  health  needs  at 
night  and  over  weekends— 50  per  cent  is  the 
latest  estimate. 

By  cutting  down  the  immigration  of 
foreign-trained  doctors,  we  will  make  our 
medical  resources  scarcer,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  government  will  be  more  liable  to 
blackmail  from  organized  medicine  which, 
insulated  behind  its  protectionist  barriers, 
will  be  more  in  demand  than  ever  and  aware 
of  its  control  over  the  health  services. 

I  remember  what  the  minister  said  about 
bringing  foreign-born  doctors  to  this  prov- 
ince depleting  the  ranks  of  doctor  in  coun- 
tries outside  Canada.  I  have  said  before,  and 
I  say  again,  that  he  is  really  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  over  the  problem,  because  he  is 
using  them  more  as  an  example  to  explain 
himself  than  the  actuality.  I  think  it  is  a 
blatant  self-serving  of  the  medical  profession, 
masquerading  as  a  humanitarian  gesture  to- 
wards the  imderdeveloped  countries. 

I  spoke  on  the  NDP  dental  policy  this 
afternoon  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Roy's 
motion  to  implement  a  denticare  scheme.  I 
thought  I  would  just  add  a  few  salient  details 
on  the  NDP  Saskatchewan  dental  plan, 
which  could  be  used  as  a  blueprint  for  the 
introduction  of  a  dental  plan  when  the  NDP 
government  is  in  power  in  Ontario. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  that  proposal 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  introduction  of  the 
prepaid  system  for  children  from  the  age  of 
six  up  to  12  will  not  strain  the  services 
totally  as  occurred  when  prepaid  medical  care 
was  introduced  for  the  medical  services  gen- 
erally. One  has  to  accept  that  to  spread  the 
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availability  of  dental  services  some  kind  of  a 
change  in  our  professional  law  is  essential, 
which  would  allow  a  dental  nurse— the  usual 
thing;  on  the  model  of  a  New  Zealand  nurse- 
to  do  both  preventive  and  some  restorative 
work  on  the  majority  of  the  children. 

Since  dentists  again  tend  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  large  centres,  with  some  centres 
really  quite  bereft  of  basic  services,  to  over- 
load those  sendees  with  demand  probably 
would  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession that  it  never  would  be  able  to  man- 
age more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  demand. 
One  way  of  doing  it  is  to  change  this  ap- 
proach. I  am  not  sure  how  the  Ontario 
Dental  Association  feels  about  it  but  I  know 
that  this  is  a  more  correct  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  It  has  been  quite  successful  so  far  in 
Saskatchewan. 

The  Ontario  Drug  Benefit  Plan  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  eight  months,  I  think. 
The  least  one  can  say  for  this  particular  plan 
is  to  echo  one  of  your  officials,  Dr.  Allan 
Dyer,  chief  of  drugs  and  therapeutics  for  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  who,  when  he 
was  interviewed  on  radio,  said,  engagingly 
enough,  "It  is  a  complex  plan  and  diflBcult 
for  people  to  understand  everything  about  it." 

It  is,  of  course,  very  complex  and  need- 
lessly so.  Some  of  the  problems,  for  example, 
for  the  pharmacist  are:  There  is  more  paper 
work  for  the  pharmacist.  The  pharmacist  is 
put  in  the  position  of  being  a  major  ex- 
plainer of  the  system,  which  has  nothing 
particularly  wrong  with  it,  but  they  complain 
about  it.  It  takes  twice  as  long  to  process  a 
drug  benefit  prescription  than  a  regular  pre- 
scription to  a  paying  customer. 

The  difficulty  for  the  physician  is  the  con- 
stant need  to  treat  and  prescribe  differently 
for  the  patients  who  are  on  the  plan  from  the 
other  patients.  Also,  the  patient  has  often  to 
return  for  several  visits,  and  the  prescription 
has  to  be  repeated  more  often  than  if  he  is 
a  so-called  private  patient.  Maybe,  of  course, 
it  is  of  some  advantage  to  the  physician  since 
for  each  visit  the  patient  makes  back  to  the 
physician— occasionally  he's  sent  back  by  the 
pharmacist  —  the  physician  can  legitimately 
claim  twice  or  however  many  times  the  pa- 
tient comes  from  OHIP  which  surely  would 
be  to  his  advantage  financially  as  a  physician, 
if  of  no  real  advantage  to  anyone  else. 

For  the  patient  the  advantages  are  obvious. 
Some  of  the  costs  get  covered  but  the  costs 
get  covered  by  an  involved  often  needlessly 
humiliating  process.  Often  the  medication 
finally  obtained  is  not  the  one  that  an  elderly 
patient  is  used   to  and,  consequently,  how- 


ever well  tested  and  equivalent  in  value  and 
actual  efficacy,  the  medication  is  still  not  as 
effective  because  of  this  psychological  vari- 
able. 

In  some  cases,  the  necessity  of  taking  man\ 
separate  pills,  instead  of  a  compound,  is  in 
itself  a  barrier  to  taking  medication.  I  know 
you  may  not  be  aware,  but  the  previous 
treatment  for  TB  used  to  be  to  take  quite  an 
incredible  number  of  pills.  I  remember  once 
having  a  patient  on  60  a  day,  which  led  to 
constant  battle  between  the  patient  and  the 
treatment  staff,  because  he  refused  to  take  so 
many  pills. 

In  a  funny  way  this  operates  now  with 
many  elderly  people  who  are  used  to  taking 
one  or  two  compound  medications,  which  are 
no  longer  possible  to  get,  however,  efiFective, 
unless  you  go  through  incredible  administra- 
tive processes.  They,  in  fact,  bake  less. 

I  was  listening  to  an  interview  early  in 
March  between  Tom  Clark  and  Russell  Jean.s. 
Russell  Jeans  and  his  wife  axe  epileptics.  Tli- 
couple  live  on  a  family  benefit  allowance  r 
$276  per  month,  so  obviously  both  qualil\ 
for  free  drugs  vmder  the  Ontario  Drug  Bern - 
fit  Plan.  That's  partially  wflbere  the  problem 
begins. 

When  the  Health  ministry  last  year  revised 
the  list  of  drugs  that  can  be  provided,  it  ex- 
cluded the  ones  needed  by  the  Jeans  and  sub- 
stituted other  types.  One  should  never  use  ai) 
example  of  one  individual  to  prove  ont'  s 
point,  and  I'm  only  using  this  particular 
couple  to  point  out  the  human  element.  When 
they  had  to  switch  to  another  anti-epileptic 
medication,  Mrs.  Jeans  developed  more 
problems  with  petit  mal  and  other  seizures. 
Even  when  it  was  explained  over  and  over 
again  that  the  medication  was  basically 
similar  in  natvu-e  and  efficacy,  dtue  to  seizures 
that  other  element  which  comes  into  man- 
agement of  epilepsy— which  I  call  a  psycho- 
logical variable-probably  had  a  large  effect 
on  the  fact  that  she  became  decompensatetl. 

I  oould  give  you  many  cases  like  that,  I 
hesitate  only  because  they  don't  really  pro\i 
the  point.  But  I  do  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  this  whole  system  is  strongly  bureau- 
cratic, unpleasant  and  really  needlessly 
humiliating   for   many  people. 

There  is  really  no  solution  except  the  total, 
universal  approach.  You  should  not  use  this 
present  system  in  an  attempt  to  drive  some 
dmgs  off  the  market,  or  force  the  price  down, 
because  that's  not  the  way  to  do  it.  You 
do  not  force  the  price  of  the  medications 
dbwn  by  removing  what  you  consider  thf 
inefficient,  and  trying  it  out  in  that  way. 
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The  next  point  I  wanted  to  deal  with  is 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Appeal  Board.  Prior  to 
the  election  of  June,  1971,  the  Tory  govern- 
ment responded  to  public  concern  for  its 
failure  to  correct  monopolistic  abuse  of  ad- 
mitting privileges  in  publicly  financed  hospi- 
tals by  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  briefs,  81  per- 
sonal appearances,  sLx  months  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  later,  the  committee 
reported.  The  key  observation  of  the  com- 
mittee  was: 

That  the  hospital  should  not  have  the 
right  to  exclusive  dtetermination  of  the 
number  of  doctors  in  any  category,  because 
where  a  doctor  seeking  appointment  to  a 
hospital  is  informed  by  that  hospital  that 
there  is  no  room  for  him,  there  may  reason- 
ably remain  with  the  applicant  the  sus- 
picion that  his  application  was  refused  for 
selfish  reasons. 

The  Tory  government  pledged  itself  to  im- 
plement the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  brought  in  legislation  in  June, 
1972,  purportedly   fulfilling  that  pledge. 

But  characteristics  of  the  Davis  government 
it  perpetuated  a  fraud  on  the  people  of 
Ontario  by  giving  all  the  appearance  of 
corrective  action  with  none  of  it  substance. 
Three  years  later  not  one  doctor  improperly 
denied  admission  of  his  patients  to  the  com- 
munity hospital  has  yet  secured'  a  remedy. 
An  appeal  board  to  hear  complaints,  and 
intended  to  be  unbiased  and  impartial  was 
packed  with  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
Tory  cronies  or  representatives  of  the  hospital 
establishment,  intimately  associated  with  the 
very  practices  they  were  expected  to  correct. 
And  predictably  they  changed  nothing. 

The  appeal  board  proclaimed  that  it  was 
not  establ-shed  to  effect  changes,  and  an- 
nounced that  every  hospital  was  unique  and 
that  the  only  standards  applicable  to  the  de- 
dsion  of  hospital  staff  appointment  was  ex- 
perience and  judgement  of  those  associated 
with  that  particular  hospital.  Rather  a  clear 
case  of  territoriality  —  again  by  those  who 
have  already  gained  the  territory.  The  divi- 
sional court  has  since  ruled  that  the  present 
law  permits  non-accountable,  non-representa- 
tive hospital  boards  to  say  their  staff  quota 
is  full,  when  they  have  never  established 
what  that  quota  should  be. 

The  latest  victim  of  this  charade  is  Dr. 
Claude  Macdonald,  who  was  refused  privi- 
leges at  North  York  General  Hospital  on  the 
grounds  that  the  hospital  was  full,  despite 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Macdonald  applied  in  1966. 
two  years  before  the  hospital  was  even 
built. 


I  call  upon  you  and  the  Conservative 
government  to  end  this  deception  by  incor- 
porating into  the  Public  Hospitals  Act  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  access  to 
hospital  facilities  for  the  patients  of  all  doc- 
tors, limited  only  by  consideration  of  the 
patient  need  and  the  doctor's  definable  com- 
petence. I  demand  this  not  only  to  provide 
justice  for  doctors  but  even  more  to  protect 
the  Ontario  public  from  being  the  victims  of 
the  self-seeking  practice  of  a  small  group  of 
doctors  who  have  monopolized  some  of  the 
hospital  facilities. 

The  next  topic  is  children's  mental  health 
services.  It  is  a  very  large  subject  and  I 
will  not  deal  with  it  at  the  moment  but 
under  the  appropriate  rubric.  I  have  recently 
been  talking  about  and  reading  a  lot  of 
material  on  the  subject,  including  the  exten- 
sive speeches  of  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  and 
I  have  developed  certain  questions,  which  I 
think  I  would  probably  prefer  to  have  an- 
swered in  a  more  immediate  one-to-one  dis- 
cussion, which  will  occur  during  the  par- 
ticular items  as  they  come  instead  of  dealing 
with  it  globally.  But  I  do  want  to  deal  with 
this  in  some  detail  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  the  children's  mental  health  services,  if 
I  ever  discover  exactly  where  they  fit  them 
in. 

The  next  item  will  be  the  adult  psychiatric 
services.  The  three  per  cent  cut  in  provin- 
cial psychiatric  hospital  budgets  will  play 
havoc  with  many  vital,  preventive-in-nature. 
community-oriented  programmes.  The  first 
thing  that  will  probably  go  is  many  of  the 
community-oriented  programmes  which,  in 
effect,  assure  us  and  assure  the  community 
that  the  beds  do  remain  empty  if  you  cancel 
those  types  of  services  which  are  right  in  the 
community— the  people  from  the  hospital,  like 
Lakeshore  or  others,  moving  into  the  com- 
munity to  help  keep  the  ex-patients  in  the 
community.  If  we  cut  those  services  I  would 
predict  that  sure  enough  some  of  the  beds 
will  start  filling  up  again  the  way  they  used 
to  be  filled  up  in  the  1950s. 

I  don't  want  it  to  sound  too  drastic,  but 
this  is  a  hint  that  if  you  cancel  this  type  of 
service,  which  managed  to  empty  the  hos- 
pital in  the  beginning,  you  will  facilitate  the 
return  of  many  patients  to  the  hospital,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  other  way  for  them 
to  survive. 

I  would  like  to  deal  in  a  little  more  detail 
with  the  method  of  payment  for  health  serv- 
ices. Since  the  government  is  still  com- 
mitted to  a  fee  for  service,  except  for  a  few 
pilot  projects  of  paying  for  medical  services, 
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it  behoves  me  well  to  go  over  the  advantages 
and  disad\antages  of  three  major  methods  of 
payment  for  health  services. 

Once  more  I  urge  the  government  to  aban- 
don its  blind  allegiance  to  the  fee-for-service 
S)'stem  and  consequently  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, since,  for  the  medical  profession  the 
fee-for-service  system  of  payment  is  most 
welcome,  favoured,  lucrative  and  the  closest 
that  one  can  come  in  this  vale  of  tears— which 
is  our  lives— to  a  blank  cheque  that  one  can 
write  oneself  on  someone  else's  accoimt. 

Some  of  the  information  which  I  will  give 
you  comes  from  an  article  called  "Paying 
for  Medical  Care,  the  Methods  in  Other 
Countries."  It  is  by  Cohn  Grant  and  G.  R. 
Palmer,  published  Jan.  1,  1975,  in  Current 
Affairs  Bulletin,  which  is  a  bulletin  by  In- 
vestors Syndicate.  The  three  major  methods 
are  salary,  capitation  fee  and  fee-for-service. 
I  won't  read  you  all  of  it,  just  some  salient 
points.  By  the  way,  the  authors  deal  fairly, 
I  think,  with  both  pros  and  cons  of  each  of 
the  systems. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  read  you 
the  ones  in  favour  and  I'll  try  to  summarize 
the  ones  against,  largely  because  the  authors 
themselves  come  to  certain  conclusions,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  article  I  will  tell  you  about 
them. 

Salaried  medical  ser\dces  are  said  to 
offer  a  number  of  advantages.  For  the  em- 
ploying body  a  salaried  system  guarantees, 
once  the  staff  has  been  engaged,  that  med- 
ical serxices  will  be  available  to  fulfil  its 
purposes.  Additionally,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  between  doctor  and  employer 
usually  offers  some  organizational  controls 
over  the  doctor's  behaviour  with  regard  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  service  which 
might  not  exist  when  he  is  an  independent 
contractor.  A  further  major  advantage  for 
the  employer  is  that  salaried  service  en- 
ables accurate  budgeting  since  the  only 
labour  cost  variables  are  the  number  of  sal- 
aries to  be  paid  which,  of  course,  is  directly 
under  the  employer's  control,  and  the  level 
of  the  salaries,  which  is  fairly  predictable 
in  the  short  term. 

For  the  doctor,  a  salaried  system  guar- 
antees for  the  period  of  employment  a 
stable  and  secure  income  with  none  of  the 
problems— human,  ethical  and  accounting— 
of  charging  and  collecting  fees.  For  the 
most  part  he  is  spared  the  problem  of 
assessing  whether  the  patient  can  afford 
further  consultation  or  treatment,  safe  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  decision  can  never 


be  construed  as  advancing  his  own  finan- 
cial interests.  Similarly,  in  a  multi-doctor 
organization,  the  same  sort  of  problems 
with  regard  to  the  referral  of  the  patient  to 
further  doctors  are  a\'oided  and  do  not 
arise.  Less  importantly,  salaried  service 
usually  carries  with  it  side  benefits  such  as 
paid  recreation  leave,  study  leave  and 
superannuation  and  some  control  over  the 
night  duty. 

For  the  patient,  a  salaried  system  means 
that  he  is  able  to  seek  medical  care  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  financial 
incentive  or  encouragement  for  the  doctor 
to  perform  unnecessary  service  such  as  sur- 
gery upon  him.  Though  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  method  of 
paying  the  doctor  and  the  way  the  patient 
pays  for  the  service,  it  is  usual  for  medical 
care  provided  by  salaried  doctors  to  be 
either  free  or  subject  to  only  a  nominal 
charge. 

The  obvious  reason  which  most  doctors  pre- 
sent as  an  objection  to  it  is  that  there  would 
be  no  financial  incentive  to  be  eflBcient, 
productive  nor  to  maintain  his  professional 
standards.  There  is  usually  no  better  reason 
than  that  given  and  it  says  something  about 
a  physician's  approach  that  it's  his  belief  it  is 
actually  valid. 

Payment  by  capitation,  I  think  it  is  ob- 
vious, is  similar  in  many  respects,  particularly 
in  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  to  pay- 
ment by  salary.  However,  the  tendency,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  authors  who  have  exam- 
ined systems  in  five  countries,  is  to  use  it 
mainly  for  primary  or  family  care. 

Fee-for-service  payment:  The  advantages 
to  the  doctor  of  fee-for-service  are  clearly 
seen.  Unlike  his  salaried  or  capitation-paid 
colleagues,  he  retains  the  full  entrepreneu- 
rial rights  of  the  individual  professional 
contractor  to  charge  what  the  market  will 
bear,  what  the  law  will  allow,  or  what  he 
thinks  the  individual  patient  should  pay. 
He  may  practise  where  he  likes  and  may 
treat  as  many  or  as  few  patients  as  he  likes, 
free  of  any  sort  of  organizational  controls 
unless  he  chooses  to  enter  into  partnership 
or  group  practice.  If  he  so  wishes,  he  may 
also  increase  his  income  by  performing 
services  of  doubtful  or  even  negative  utility 
to  the  patient. 

No  matter  how  few  the  doctors  who 
abuse  their  professional  ethics,  the  fact 
remains  that  with  a  fee-for-service  payment 
there  exists  an  incentive  to  overtreat  pa- 
tients, particularly  with  regard  to  surgery 
and  pathology  tests.  Lastly,  for  those  who 
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regard  the  financial  nexus  as  crucial  to  a 
good  doctor-patient  relationship,  this  sys- 
tem readily  permits  or,  indeed,  encourages 
its  bipartisan  consummation  via  cash  on 
the  nail  or,  more  delicately,  a  cheque  to 
the  receptionist. 

I  think  the  advantages  to  the  doctor  are 
commensurate  or  co-terminus  with  the  dis- 
advantages to  the  community  at  large  and 
they  speak  for  themselves.  Almost  everything 
I  mentioned  which  is  an  advantage  to  the 
physician  is,  in  fact,  a  counter-advantage  to 
anyone  who  either  organizes  the  system  or 
uses  it. 

I  would  like  to  quote  once  more  from  tie 
article  by  listing— it  is  a  fairly  long  article,  so 
I  will  just  list  the  trends  of  health  care  sys- 
tems which  the  two  authors  find  are  now  in 
operation  in  five  countries— the  United  States, 
Canada,  Sweden,  New  Zealand  and  Britain. 

From  the  countries  examined  and  from 
a  wider  international  perspective  a  number 
of  trends  in  financing  care  seem  to  be 
apparent.  They  may  be  summarized  as: 

1.  Toward  universal  acceptance  of  access 
to  health  and  medical  care  as  a  funda- 
mental human  right.  This  naturally  means 
the  removal  of  financial  barriers  to  care. 
Voluntary  health  insurance  leaves  barriers 
and  for  this  reason,  apart  from  any  others, 
is  increasingly  falling  from  favour,  save 
with  such  heavy  modifications,  support  and 
subsidization  as  totally  to  change  its  char- 
acter. It  may  remain  to  provide  fringe 
benefits  but  government  is  increasingly 
shouldering  the  burden  of  financing  care. 

2.  Toward  formal  control  of  quality  of 
care  measures,  originally  from  concerned 
professionals  but  subsequently  and  increas- 
ingly from  government  as  a  guardian  of 
the  public  good  and  from  the  financers 
of  care  concerned  to  obtain  value  for 
money. 

3.  Toward  greater  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  payment  and  financing  methods 
on  the  outcomes  of  care. 

4.  Away  from  the  traditional  doctor  and 
hospital  locii  of  treatment  toward  a  wider 
range  of  health  care  professionals  in  a 
wider  range  of  settings.  This  may  hasten 
the  movement  from  categorical  voluntary 
health  insurance  financing  towards  a  more 
open  public  financing. 

5.  Toward  higher  costs,  not  as  a  goal(!) 
but  in  response  to  the  greater  per 
capita  quantities  of  higher  quality  care 
being  delivered. 


6.  Away  from  the  fee-for-service  system 
because  of  its  higher  costs  than  the  alter- 
native methods  and  because  of  its  in- 
centives to  overtreatment. 

7.  Away  from  simplistic  doctor  payment 
mechanisms  to  more  sophisticated  ones 
which  will  reward  doctors  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  service  they  pro- 
vide. 

8.  Toward  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
professionals  must  be  reasonably  happy 
for  the  system  to  work  (or  they  will  down 
tools  and  leave  it)  but  away  from  the 
notion  that  a  doctor  is  worth  a  king's 
ransom. 

9.  Toward  a  greater  understanding  by 
health  service  planners  of  how  and  why 
other  countries'   systems  work. 

10.  Toward  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  historical  and  cultural 
factors  which  determine  approaches  to  pro- 
viding care. 

They  do  not  actually  comment  in  any  detail 
on  the  countries,  although  there  is  a  very 
extensive  sort  of  flow  chart  comparing  their 
health  care  systems,  but  I  suppose  our  system 
is  not  exactly  voluntaristic  but  fails  very 
short  of  what  would  be  closer  to  the  accept- 
able ideal  in  terms  of  the  system. 

Virtually  the  last  aspect  topic  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  in  any  detail  is  the  community 
health  centres  approach.  I  was  very  excited 
by  an  article  I  think  I  noticed  before  I  read 
the  minister's  actual  statement.  One  should 
probably  never  read  press  releases  or  the 
articles  in  the  press,  because  I  was  actually 
excited.  "My  God,"  I  said  to  myself,  "Frank 
must  have  had  a  change  of  heart."  I  read 
an  article  that  said,  "New  Health  Centres 
Planned."  Then,  of  course,  I  read  the  min- 
ister's release  on  the  Mustard  report. 

I  also  remember,  prior  to  that— some  time 
in  April,  I  believe— that  there  was  a  real 
concern  among  the  existing  community 
health  centres— the  ones  that  have  been 
promised  funding,  the  ones  that  hope  to 
get  funding— that  this  particular  source  of 
funds  would  be  cut  off  completely.  Whether 
the  minister  had  changed  his  mind  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure,  because  there  were  a 
number  of  meetings  with  those  people— in 
fact,  he  had  denied  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  this  was  so— nevertheless,  there  was 
enough  information  coming  from  the  min- 
istry and  from  concerned  individuals  in  the 
ministry  to  the  various  groups  in  the  centres 
that  this   was   going  to   happen. 

I  am  not  sure  what  stage  we  are  in  right 
now;  again,  I  will  leave  that  particular  part 
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until  we  come  to  deal  with  that  appropriate 
rubric.  I  want  to  have  much  more  specific 
questions  answered  here  in  terms  of  how 
many  are  funded,  the  kind  of  funding,  the 
kinds  of  groups  that  have  applied  ana  how 
many  groups  nave  applied.  I  would  also  hke 
the  names  of  all  the  centres  and  what  the 
ministry  proposes  to  do  with  them.  I  am 
certain  that  the  minister  can  provide  some 
of  this  information  or  can  work  on  it  and 
give  it  to  me  when  the  appropriate  rubric 
is  discussed. 

But  to  return  to  your  statement,  almost 
as  the  last  thing,  d^elivered  on  May  8— maybe 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  will  listen, 
because  that  was  the  statement  of  the  min- 
ister delivered  on  May  8  in  response  to  what 
I  thnk  the  member  was  demanding— 

Mr.  Roy:  It  must  be  one  of  the  few  days 
I  wasn't  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  shouldn't  have  stirred  you 
up. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  one  of  the  days 
you  were  (here. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Now  I  know  I  shouldn't 
have  said  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Shall  we  return  to 
the  estimates? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes,  I  understand  from  your— 

Mr.  Roy:  If  you  only  had  something  to 
show. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  only  myself  to  blame 
for  starting  this  up.  I  understand  from  your 
statement  that  you  had  something  like  611 
responses.  I  assume  those  611  responses 
were  dealing  with  the  Mustard  report  and 
were  analysed  by  your  organization. 

When  the  Mustard  report  came  out,  unlike 
oA?r  people  I  have  not  found  it  particularly 
exciting.  Its  framework  of  reference  suggested 
from  the  beginning  that  nothing  could  be 
touched,  so  you  had  to  work  as  much  as 
possible  juggling  with  whatever  was  avail- 
able. If  you  read  the  whole  report  very 
carefully  and  detachetl  the  rhetoric  from  the 
actuality,  there  v/as  no  question  that  there 
was  no  commitment  to  the  community 
health  centre,  nor  was  there  ever  likely  to 
be,  nor  would  there  be  any  change  in  pro- 
fessional law  which  would  allow  some  of 
the  more  iimovative  trendis  to  ranerge  or  to 
be  implemented. 

On  page  5,  you  say: 
First,  we  agree  in  principle  with  and  are 

prepared    to    act    upon    tne    key    recom- 


mendations of  the  task  force  that  received 
wide  support,  such  as  development  of  a 
strong  primary  care  system;  rationalization 
of  secondary  care;  and  local  involvement 
in  health  planning. 

Well,  I  am  for  mothers,  too,  I  will  tell  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  for  mothers,  too? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Oh,  yes.  I  am  for  mother- 
hood, too,  unless  the  minister  is  prepared  to 
tell  me  exactly— 

Mr.  Roy:  T!he  minister  likes  mothers. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  —what  he  means  by  it,  I  say 
that  this  is  rhetoric;  attractive,  but  nothing 
but   rhetoric.   Finally— this   is   important— you 

say: 

We  will  not  be  implementing  at  present 
those  recommendations  with  whidh  the  pub- 
lic and  the  health  community  found  many 
problems;  [You  mean  the  doctors]  for 
example,  creation  by  statute  of  area  health 
services  management  boards,  establishment 
of  district  quotas  for  physicians,  reduction 
of  the  responsibilities  of  public  health  units. 
or  creation  of  a  decentralized  ministr. 
structure  imder  regional  directors.  [Then 
for  all  intents  and  puri>oses,  the  Mustard 
report,  like  at  least  17  other  rei)orLs,  has 
now  been  put  on  the  library  shelf.] 

In  addition,  the  widle  response  to  tlic 
Mustard  report  has  helped  the  ministry  to 
gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Ontario 
health  community's  thinking.  [I  sincert ; 
hope  so,  after  so  many  reports.]  This,  pt : 
haps,  is  the  most  valuable  element  of  all. 
Through  mutual  understanding  and  discus- 
sion, we  can  move  closer  to  realization  of 
the  World  Health  Organization's  definition 
of  health  as  a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely 
the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity. 

I  see  that  that  happens  to  be  your  favourite 
quotation.  To  use  this  phrase  to  describe  you 
system  is  mendacity.  You  obviously  believe  in 
what  you  are  saying,  but  it  is  simply  and 
actually  not  applicable,  as  a  description,  ti 
Ontario's  health  system  or  its  protlucts.  It  i 
not  enough  to  issue  clarion  calls  to  action, 
you  also  have  to  act. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  right  on  there. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote. 
During  the  recent  cultural  revolution  in 
China,  the  bureaucratic  faction— which  was 
the  one  associated  with  the  anti-party  group- 
consistently  used  leftist  slogans  to  attack  tli' 
left.  In  a  typical  Chinese  phrase,  this  was  dc 
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fined  as  "talking  red  to  defeat  red."  Whether 
in  China  or  here  in  Ontario,  the  same  intel- 
lectual bureaucratic  habits  characterize  the 
establishment. 

I  believe  you  use  the  rhetoric  of  the  com- 
munity health  approach  to  defeat  the  com- 
munity health  approach,  even  if  you  don't 
realize  it.  I  will  deal  with  other  aspects  in 
more  detail  w^hen  the  appropriate  rubrics 
come  in. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  respond  to  the  comments  of  the  critics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   I  would  like  to  try  to 

take  the  points  in  the  order  that  each 
speaker  presented  them. 

First  of  all,  the  Liberal  critic  commented 
upon  the  lack  of  a  ministry  report.  I  have 
to  tell  you  it  will  not  be  out  until  the  fall. 
It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  the 
Provincial  Auditor  to  approve  certain  of  our 
expenditures.  Once  these  are  approved  we 
will  have  our  report  printed,  as  it  normally 
is,  and  you  will  get  this.  I  think  you  have  to 
admit  that  I  have  leaned  toward  full  disclo- 
sure as  a  minister.  I  think  you  would  have 
to  say  that  I  have  tried  not  to  hide  facts 
from  anyone  who  asked  me  for  them.  You 
were  saying,  in  your  opening  remarks,  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  hide  facts  or  to— 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can  only  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  only  telling  you 
that  in  trying  to  release  reports  I  have  done 
more,  I  would  say,  than  other  ministers 
traditionally  in  this  portfolio,  because  of  my 
belief  in  the  need  to  do  so  and  the  value 
that  comes  from  letting  this  information  be 
known.  I  think  the  original  Elliot  Lake  study 
figures  are  an  indication  of  where  I  made 
the  information  available.  Hopefully,  from 
there,  we  got  to  our  final  position.  I  believe 
in  that  approach  because  I  find  that  very 
few  things  (a)  are  worth  hiding  and  (b)  can 
be  hidden.  It's  a  simple  pragmatic  approach. 
I  would  far  rather  tell  you,  than  have  you 
tell  me. 

You  make  a  great  to-do  each  time  you 
stand  up  and  talk  about  cost  controls,  and 
>et  I  think  you  contradicted  yourself  a 
couple  of  times  in  your  talk. 

Mr.  Roy:  Me?  Oh  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  C'est  possible,  monsieur. 
I   think   if   one   looked   at   the   increase   in 
htalth  care  costs- 


Mr.  Roy:  I  mentioned  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —they  resulted  from  the 
very  things  your  party  and  the  NDP  made  a 
great  deal  of  presentation  about  a  year  ago 
—last  spring— the  need  for  a  better  and  fairer 
salary  for  the  lower-paid  people  in  the  hos- 
pital system.  If  one  starts  with  that  assump- 
tion, something  which  I  admit  you  didn't 
even  contest  when  I  brought  my  supple- 
mentary estimates  in,  it  had  been  generally 
accepted  that  those  people  deserved  a  pay 
raise. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  trace  almost  all 
the  increases  to  that  one  change.  At  that  time 
we  brought  certain  basic  rules  out  to  guide 
the  hospitals.  One  of  them  was,  after  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  vdth  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association,  that,  in  fact,  it  was  possible  to 
live  with  a  two  per  cent  reduction.  This 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  overhead. 

We  didn't  tell  the  hospitals  of  Ontario 
where  that  two  per  cent  was  to  be  found,  in 
any  given  hospital,  but  we  went  forward  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  possible  within 
each  one.  I  think  the  results  of  the  budgets 
submitted  since  then,  by  the  hospitals  of 
Ontario,  have  shown  that,  in  the  main,  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so.  They  haven't 
necessarily  been  happy.  They  have,  however, 
co-operated,  knowing  that  it  was  one  of  the 
prices  that  was  necessary  if  the  employees 
were  to  get  a  larger  take-home-pay  envelope. 

I  get  on  to  the  dental  care  comments  and 
you  try  to  imply  a  rift  between  the  Premier 
and  me  about  his  announcement  the  other 
day.  Far  from  it.  It  has  my  absolute,  total, 
complete  support. 

Mr.  Roy:   I  wouldn't  brag  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No.  It  is  fine  to  say 
you'll  implement  plans  and  it's  great  to  say 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  money. 
Well,  I  go  on  the  simple  fact  that  I  would 
like  to  expand  facilities  that  we  are  already 
operating.  I  would  like  to  get  in  place  those 
people  who  will  deliver  the  plan— I  will  be 
talking  a  little  more  about  that  later— the 
paradental  personnel  who  will  make  it 
possible,  for  this  province,  eventually,  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  dental  programme,  not 
necessarily  entirely  state  supported,  that  we 
can  deliver. 

At  the  present  time,  dentists  in  this  prov- 
ince are  exceptionally  busy.  They  are  people 
who  have  not  yet  utilized  lesser-trained  per- 
sonnel to  the  fullest.  We  have  launched  a 
crash  programme  to  upgrade  dental  assist- 
ants in  three  categories— dental  personnel,  I 
would  say,  rather  than  assistants  because  the 
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words  "dental  assistant"  are  used.  We  are 
going  to  have  those  people  called  dental 
assistants,  who  will  do  extra  oral  procedures 
and  other  functions  and  duties  in  the  oflBce. 
They  may  prepare  the  amalgams,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature;  they  may  stand  by  the 
doctor  and  give  him  the  instruments  he 
needs,  and  so  on. 

We  will  then  have  dental— for  the  use  of 
a  better  word— "nurses",  and  I  put  that  in 
quotes  right  now  because  that  is  a  word 
that  is  subject  to  some  discussion  before  it 
is  accepted  as  being  the  use.  I  say  dental 
nurses  because  the  term  has  been  used  his- 
torically for  many  years,  and  I  don't  think  I 
am  suddenly  coining  a  new  phrase,  even 
though  both  the  medical  profession  and  the 
nursing  profession  object  to  it  being  used 
by  people  working  for  dentists.  But  these 
people  would  help  to  do  certain  intra-oral 
procedures    now    done   by   hygienists. 

The  third  category  of  person  would  be 
the  dental  hygienist  who  would  do  some  of 
the  functions  now  pennitted  in  Saskatchewan 
of  the  paradental  personnel— not  necessarily 
drilling,  but  possibly  filling,  if  I  am  not 
wrong;  doing  some  of  the  jobs  that  don't 
require  the  top  skills  of  the  dentist  so  that 
we  will  have  a  better  delivery  system  at 
lower  cost. 

Our  ministry  spent  some  15  months  dis- 
cussing this  programme  with  the  Ontario 
Dental  Association  because  I  believe  in  look- 
ing ahead.  It  was  always  possible  that  in 
1975  the  government  of  this  province  might 
have  determined  that  it  had  the  moneys 
available  for  a  dental  programme.  I  can't 
make  that  decision.  I  have  to  live  with  the 
moneys  given  to  me  in  my  budget.  But  I 
wanted  at  least  to  be  able  to  start  the  pro- 
gramme and  agree  upon  its  content  if  we 
did. 

So,  15  months  of  discussion  have  gone  on 
and  I  find  they  have  been  very  fruitful 
months.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  relatively 
starmy  times  I  had  with  the  denture  therap- 
ist legislation  last  year,  I  can  say  I  have 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Ontario  Dental 
Association  for  the  co-operation  of  our  min- 
istry in  defining  these  three  paradental  clas- 
sifications, and  in  doing  the  ground  work 
with  them  for  any  future  preventive  or 
children's  dental  programme. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  reasons 
Ontario  may  have  trouble  sometimes  spend- 
ing the  money  on  programmes  that  other 
provinces  deem  it  possible  to  spend,  is  that 
about  $900  a  year  per  capita  in  this  province, 
if  my  arithmetic  is  any  good,  leaves  the  prov- 


ince and  goes  to  other  less  fortunate  prov- 
inces. I  have  never  begrudged  that  and  I 
am  sure  most  Ontario  residents  haven't,  but 
when  one  takes  that  pretty  large  figure,  that 
is  more  than  I  spend  per  capita  on  health  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Let  me  go  back  and 
do  my  arithmetic. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  ( Nipissing ) :  What  are 
you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  about  $500.  I  wa^ 
doing  some  arithmetic  in  my  head  and  one 
should  never  try  it.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  collected  in  the  province  goes  out 
as  transfer  payments.  That  is  municipal,  pro- 
vincial and  other  taxes,  and  they  amount  to 
about  $3,500  per  capita  if  my  arithmetic  is 
not  wrong.  So  that  would  be  somewhere 
around  the  $500  mark  per  person  per  year 
that  is  transferred  out.  I  spend  $360  to  $370 
a  year  per  capita  on  health,  as  you  may 
know. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  That 
is  over  $4  billion  a  year  goes  out  of  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Fifteen  per  cent,  if  I  am 
not  wrong,  of  the  total  taxes  collected.  That 
is  the  figure  in  my  head.  I  haven't  an>' 
documentation.  I  think  I  can  find  it  for  you 
in  the  Treasurer's  (Mr.  McKeough)  state- 
ment, if  you  want  to  look  in  there.  If  you 
look  at  the  page  that  shows  the  amount  o\ 
tax  collected  in  Ontario,  I  think,  in  ver' 
round  figures,  10  per  cent  is  collected  by  tin 
municipalities,  30  per  cent  is  collected  in 
the  province,  60  per  cent  is  collected  b> 
the  federal  government.  Does  that  sound 
right?  Okay.  The  province  collects,  I  belie\( 
somewhere  around  the  $10  billion  mark  a^ 
its  30  per  cent.  Right? 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  No,  no. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Forty  per  cent  comes  in 
in  transfer  payments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  in  any  case,  \\t 
could  argue  whether  it  is  $300,  $500  or 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Start  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I'll  start  again.  I 
will  ask  my  accountants  to  do  my  arithmetic 
before  tomorrow  morning.  A  great  deal  is 
transferred  out  of  this  province  each  year  to 
help  other  less  fortunate  provinces,  and  it's 
taken  or  sent  for  more  useful  purposes. 

I  suppose  I  was  rather  hurt  to  realize  that 
you  didn't  know  I'd  made  a  statement  on  the 
Mustard  report  on  May  8.  I  know  you're  an 
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all-perceiving,   all-knowing  critic.    It  just  hit 
me  just  a  little  hard  to  realize  that  Hansard, 
on   page- 
Mr.  Roy:  Would  you  send  me  a  copy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  thought  you  got  Han- 
sard as  a  member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  question  is,  do  you 
read  it? 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  your  comments  very  often. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  We'll 
put  you  on  the  mailing  list. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  It  depends  if  it's  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  could  have  the  words 
sounded  for  you,  if  you'd  like.  But  in  any 
case,  it's  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  May  8? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  May  8,  page  1519,  or 
thereabouts. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  I  like  the 
pictures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  it  starts  on  page 
1518.  They  are  immortally  printed  and  pro- 
tected for  future  generations. 

In  any  case,  you'll  find  we  made  an  in- 
terim response  to  the  Mustard  report— and  I 
want  to  point  out  that  we  did  so  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  We  have  a  number  of  groups 
who  were  afraid  that  their  future  planning 
couldn't  proceed  until  they  knew  whether  or 
not  they  continued  to  exist.  I  think,  perhaps, 
the  Catholic  hospitals,  above  all  groups,  were 
concerned  about  their  future.  They  were 
concerned  that  they  would  be  amalgamated 
into  area  service  management  boards  and  that 
they  would  lose  what  they  consider,  and  I 
agree,  as  a  unique  identity— the  ability  to 
manage  their  own  hospitals.  One  of  the 
things  we  stated  clearly  in  there  is  that  area 
service  management  boards  weren't  going  to 
be  created,  and  that  these  hospital  boards 
could  continue  to  plan  their  own  future  as 
they  had  in  the  past. 

Interjection    by    an    hon.    member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  got  on  to  seatbelt 
legislation,  and  I'm  glad  to  hear  a  plank  in 
the  Liberal  platform  come  out— finally. 


Mr.  Roy:  It  is  a  plank  in  my  platform. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is,  that  you're  going 
to  force  everybody  in  the  province  to  wear 
seatbelts  and  you're  going  to  legislate  it. 
Let  me  tell  you,  I  would  be  delighted  if 
those  two  things  were  synonymous.  I  am  no 
hypocrite  when  it  comes  to  seatbelt  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.   Roy:   You're   for   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  for  it,  four-square, 
and  always  have  been.  I  believed  in  it  long 
before  I  was  even  a  politician.  I  have  to  tell 
you,  though,  that  even  a  Liberal  province 
like  Nova  Scotia,  which  got  so  far  as  third 
reading— if  I'm  not  wrong— in  its  bill,  has 
discovered  that  it's  very  simple  to  pass 
bills  but  very  diflBcult  to  enforce  legislation. 

Mr.   Roy:   They  haven't  tried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller.  They  haven't  tried,  ab- 
solutely, because  of  the  complete  absolute 
storm  of  protest  that  arose  in  the  area.  I  was 
talking  to  the  Minister  of  Health  of  that 
province  in  Halifax  not  long  ago  about  the 
issue.  Like  myself,  he'd  be  delighted  to  see 
it  in  force  because  of  the  tremendous  im- 
pact on  human  suflFering  that  it  would  have 
and  the  tremendous  impact  that  it  would 
have  on  the  cost  of  the  system. 

I  find  the  most  discouraging  part  is  the 
fact  the  public  reaction  to  it  is  so  bitter  and 
is  so  violent,  when  the  statistics  tell  us  of 
the  tremendous  saving  that  will  be  realized 
by  the  use  of  seatbelts.  I  think  we've  taken 
a  fairly  responsible  step.  The  people  of  the 
province  are  not  willing  to  believe  us  yet 
that  seatbelts  are  essential  or  good  for  you. 
It's  fine  to  legislate  something  but  we  have 
a  job  that  we  underestimated,  and  that  job 
is  to  convince  the  people  of  need. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  do  you  think  of  bicycle 
helmets  and  all  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  glossy  brochure  is 
good.  I've  heard  it  recommended  on  radio 
by  a  number  of  announcers  in  the  last  few 
days.  I  think  it's  a  top-grade  brochure.  I've 
seen  it  myself.  It  by  no  means  costs  $650,000, 
although  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  it  did 
cost.  It  is  only  one  plank  in  the  platform  of 
public  awareness  that  is  so  essential  for  the 
acceptance  of  legislation  aimed  at  protecting 
people's  lives. 

I  don't  have  to  restrict  my  concern  about 
public  attitude  to  seatbelts.  I'm  just  as  con- 
cerned about  tlieir  attitude  toward  smoking. 
We  can  stand  up,  as  we  have  for  years,  and 
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spend  money  to  discourage  smoking  and 
drinking  and  find  that  all  we're  doing  is  ap- 
parently increasing  the  consumption  of 
those  products. 

We  can  insist  upon  a  man  wearing  a 
hardhat  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  brick 
falling  off  a  roof,  but  at  the  same  time  we'll 
let  him  work  in  a  factory  where  the  hazards 
to  his  lungs  are  very  high,  and  if  we  asked 
him  to  stop  smoking  we'd  be  accused  of 
being  a  dictatorial  state.  They  are  very,  very 
frustrating  problems  in  human  relations. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  why  you  are  going  to 
have  to  take  some  hard  decisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  willing  to  take  hard 
decisions  by  themselves.  I  have  never  shied 
away  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  tell  you 
that  public  education  and  awareness  appear 
to  be  the  first  steps  in  those  directions. 

I  am  hoping  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreation  vml  have  an  impact  upon  the 
fitness  of  the  people  in  Ontario.  I  hope  it 
equals  the  negative  efiFect  that  television  has 
had.  I  believe  the  Ministry  of  Health  itself 
will  be  not  too  long  in  preparing  a  pro- 
gramme of  fitness  for  its  own  employees  in 
at  least  one  area  of  our  ministry.  I  believe  at 
the  Overlea  Blvd.  location  we  have,  at  my 
request,  been  preparing  a  programme  for  on- 
the-job  physical  fitness  opportunities. 

Mr.  Roy:  Now  you  are  talking.  You  should 
have  it  right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Let  me  try  it  in  one  loca- 
tion, let  me  see  how  it  works,  and  let  me 
see  what  equipment  we  need  and  how  active 
the  participation  of  the  people  is.  We  are 
consciously  going  to  try  to  encourage  people 
to  take  part  in  fitness  programmes  and  we 
are  going  to  start  with  our  own  ministry  for 
the  tests.  I  can  say  again  I  am  not  a  hypo- 
crite. The  YMCA  is  around  the  comer.  I 
don't  meet  too  many  of  you  fellows  when  I 
am  in  there. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Do  you  meet  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  don't  meet  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  want  a  challenge  on 
fitness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  went  there  with  high 
blood  pressure,  as  I  said,  and  now  all  I  have 
is  an  inferiority  complex.  They  don't  let  me 
wear  my  bathing  suit. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  You  deserve  both. 


sir! 


Hon.   Mr.  MUler:   Thank  you,   honourable 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  drinking  education 
programme  is  another  one  of  those  things 
that  is  very  hard  to  assess  in  terms  of  success. 
In  fact,  I  question  whether  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  tell  you  whether  it  converted  one 
person  besides  me.  The  programme  was  not 
aimed  at  making  people  stop  drinking.  Every- 
thing we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  past  vdth 
people's  personal  habits  of  that  nature  has 
boomeranged.  It's  aimed  simply  at  making 
you  and  me  think  a  bit  about  how  much  we 
drink. 

It's  an  interesting  thing.  Now  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  the  body  a 
little  better  than  I  was  in  the  past,  I  have 
learned  not  to  accept  a  drink  at  noon  hour. 
It's  a  simple  rule  to  make.  I  used  to  be  like 
the  rest  of  us.  If  somebody  offered  us  a 
drink  at  a  bar  where  a  meeting  vi^s  going 
on,  I  was  quite  pleased  to  accept  it.  This 
programme  has  made  me  aware  that  that  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do. 
I  certainly  now  have  made  that  a  rule,  none 
till  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  In  the  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  depends  on  how  long 
the  party  lasts.  I  think  perhaps  if  I  can  even 
find  one  member  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal 
opposition  over  there  following  my  example, 
I'll  be  delighted.  We'll  start  with  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East,  if  he'll  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  will  let  you  know.  It  is  only 
water  in  this  glass. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  could  fool  me  from 
this  distance  and  from  your  behaviour. 
You  touched  upon  occupational  health.  We 
feel,  first  of  all,  that  our  government  has 
taken  some  of  its  most  progressive  steps  in 
this  area  in  the  last  while— I  think  even  the 
opposition  has  agreed  upon  that— in  terms  of 
occupational  health  and  the  alternatives  we 
are  trying  to  offer  the  miners.  The  right  to 
transfer  from  a  hazardous  job  to  a  non- 
hazardous  job  before  a  person  is  physically 
handicapped  has  finally  been  granted. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  opposition  forced  you  into 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  accept  that.  It 
takes  a  lot  longer  to  negotiate  these  things 
than  one  would  think.  That  was  one  of  those 
issues  that  I  was  delighted  to  see  happen. 
It  is  going  to  take  us  some  time  before  the 
plan  works  as  well  as  I'd  like  to  see  it  work. 
I  am  convinced  of  one  thing;  we  will  not 
make  any  real  inroads  into  the  problems  of 
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occupational  health  on  the  job  without  the 
assistance  of  the  unions  and  management.  It's 
not  a  one-sided  issue. 


Mr.   B. 

though. 


Newman:    It    still   took    32   years, 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  only  been  a  mem- 
ber for  three  years. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  government  has  had 
32  years. 

Hon.  Mr,  Miller:  I  think  it  is  also  true  to 
realize  that  problems  of  occupational  health 
have  only  recently  seemed  to  be  important 
to  any  of  us,  if  one  is  honest.  I  can  look 
back  at  the  conditions  I  worked  under  at 
Arvida,  Que.,  that  were  just  unbelievable  by 
today's  standards.  No  one  seemed  to  care  in 
those  days  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  worry- 
ing. Jobs  came  first.  We  are  wealthy  enough 
in  Ontario,  thank  goodness,  to  be  able  to  say 
jobs  don't  always  come  first  any  more,  that 
the  health  of  tiie  worker  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected and  that  he  needs  to  have  alternatives 
if  he  works  in  a  hazardous  occupation. 

The  health  disciplines  bill  was  the  next 
item  you  referred  to.  I  should  point  out  to 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  that  the  chiro- 
practic part  is  virtually  written  now.  It  is 
past  the  initial  stages.  In  fact,  1  talked  to  the 
Chiropractic  College  and  association  not 
long  ago,  hoping  that  we  might  even  have 
got  that  part  in  during  this  session.  I  think 
it  is  highly  unlikely  because  of  the  discus- 
sions going  on  among  the  ministry,  the 
Chiropractic  College,  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  those  other  groups. 

One  of  the  things  I  tliink  I  tried  to  point 
out  during  the  discussions  of  the  health  dis- 
ciplines bill  is  that  1  believe  in  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion on  these  issues  between  the  various 
groups  before  the  legislation  is  finally  writ- 
ten. That  kind  of  discussion  is  going  on 
right  now.  The  speed  with  which  that  part 
comes  in,  depends  as  much  on  that  as  any- 
thing. 

As  for  physiotherapy,  I  should  read  the 
Health  Insurance  Act  as  amended  by  On- 
tario Regulation  28975.  "Physiotherapy  serv- 
ices are  insurance  services  where  ordered  by 
a  physician  and  provided  in  those  physio- 
therapy facilities  listed  in  part  I,"  etc.  The 
amount  payable  by  the  plan  for  each  such 
service  is  now  $5.05.  I  should  point  out  that 
a  year  ago  it  was  only  $3.50  and  that  two  in- 
creases have  been  granted  to  the  physio- 
therapists on  fee-for-service  in  the  past  12 
months. 


Mr.  Roy:  That  is  only  practising  in  a 
hospital  setting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  not  practice  in  a 
hospital  setting.  That  is  fee-for-service 
physiotherapy. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  But  you  don't  have  any 
outside  of  hospitals.  Most  areas  in  the  prov- 
ince don't. 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller: 

bers.  Let's  go  back 
all   telling  me  that 
fee-for-service    and 
particular  service   is 
hospital    setting   by 
come    and    tell    me 
right.   I  don't  know 
cake  and  eat  it  too. 


I  can  get  you  the  num- 
to  the  arguments.  You're 
I  should  get  away  from 
when  we  decide  that  a 
best  delivered  within  a 
salaried  employees,  you 
I'm  not  running  things 
that  you  can  have  your 


Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  You  do  it.  Why  don't 
you  be  consistent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Physiotherapy  is  one  of 
those  services  that  we  feel  should  be  de- 
livered through  the  hospital  or  the  home  care 
system  where  possible. 

Mr,  R.  S.  Smith:  That  hasn't  been  your 
practice  in  the  last  few  years, 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  has  been  our  practice 
for  the  last  few  years  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  programme.  You  can  look  at 
the  regulations  attached  to  the  Health  In- 
surance Act. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Can  you  tell  me  one 
place  in  northern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Can  the  hon. 
minister  finish  his  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  will  find  a  complete 
listing  there  of  those  people  who  are  in 
fee-for-service   clinics. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  There  is  not  one  in 
northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  All  right,  but  is  the 
service  available? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Not  one  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  service  is  available 
in  my  town  today,  if  you  want  it.  I  met  a 
person  today  who  just  came  out  of  physio- 
therapy. 

Mr.  R.  S,  Smith:  At  certain  hours  of  the 
day  for  certain  people. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  must  say  that,  contrary 
to  some  of  the  criticisms,  we  appear  to  be 
meeting  the  demand. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Both  you  and  the  NDP 
critic  refer  to  hospital  privileges.  I  can 
simply  say  that,  while  I  try  to  keep  an  open 
mind  in  this,  I  have  not  yet  been  convinced 
that  the  arguments  offered  by  those  people 
who  say  all  doctors  should  have  access  to  all 
hospitals  are  valid.  I  would  say  that  the 
speeding  up  of  the  hospital  appeal  process 
really  depends  as  much  upon  the  setting  of 
precedents  as  anything  else.  I  think  of  those 
first  few  cases  going  through— Dr.  Schiller 
in  particular.  He  had,  what,  three  hearings? 
Two  courts  and  one  before  the  Hospital 
Appeal  Board? 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  he  going  up  to  the  Supreme 

Court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  am  saying  he  went 
through  two  courts. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  went  to  the  Hospital  Appeal 
Board  and  the  divisional  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He  has  gone  through 
three  basic  hearings  on  his  case.  This  was 
doing  us  a  service  by  testing  the  decisions. 
Those  of  you  who  should  know  mudh  more 
about  the  legal  processes  than  I  do  know  it 
takes  certain  cases  to  set  precedents.  I  think 
you  would  agree  with  that.  In  this  instance, 
we  cannot  tell  how  the  law  will  be  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  until  some  person  takes 
it  to  the  courts.  I  suggest  to  you  that  very 
few  people  will  be  taking  their  case  to  the 
courts  if  they  think  their  case  and  Dr. 
Schiller's  are  the  same.  If  that  is  denying 
justice,  then  I  don't  know  how  one  gets 
justice  in  our  system. 

You  mentioned  the  other  day  during  ques- 
tion period!  that  the  process  was  too  long. 
As  a  layman,  the  legal  process  has  always 
seemed  too  long  to  me.  There  always  seem 
to  lie  too  many  appeals.  But  I  assume  those 
of  you  who  are  lawyers  have  looked  at  the 
processes  and,  allowing  for  human  foibles, 
have  decided  that  that  number  of  appeals  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  a  person  receives 
justice  if  he  or  she  seeks  it  and  is  willing 
to  go  through  the  various  levels  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  still  haven't  understood  our 
point  on  that.  We  are  saying  the  hospitals' 
case  is  overweighted  because  they  have  un- 
limited funds,  whereas  the  other  fellow 
hasn't. 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  that's 
not  true  in  any  court  case  when  it  is  an  in- 
dividual against  a  large  company,  too. 

Mr.  Good:  You  should  be  paying  the  legal 
fees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  can't  buy  that 
argument. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yoiur  legal  advisers  are  mislead- 
ing you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mount  Sinai  was  men- 
tioned. I  should  point  out  to  you  that  within 
the  last  three  months  we  have  reached  an 
agreement  with  three  Toronto  hospitals  to 
see  that  facility  converted  into  a  chronic  care 
facility  and  it  will  be  used  for  teaching  of 
geriatrics,  gerontology,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
delivering  of  the  services  and  as  a  regional 
rehab  centre. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  has  been  empty  for  over  two 
years;  it  is  still  empty  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  fact  is  that  we  did 
have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  surplus  of  active 
beds  in  Toronto  and  that  hospital  was  an 
active  hospital.  It  is  simple  to  say  it  should 
be  converted'  to  chronic  overnight.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  design  of  a  chronic  room 
and  the  design  of  an  active  room  are  not  the 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  what  you  found 
out  in  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  All  right,  I  recognize 
that.  I  recognize,  too,  that  certain  rooms  in 
every  chronic  hospital  have  to  be  rebuilt  for 
the  patients  vvho  must  have  wheelchair 
access.  I  am  not  necessarily  convinced  that 
every  room  has  to  be  rebuilt,  because  not 
every  chronic  patient  requires  that  kind  of 
access.  The  real  issue  is  how  much  money 
has  to  be  spent  and  how  high  should  your 
design  standards  be  in  those  kinds  of  things. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  reject  or  throAv  away 
hospital  buildings  that  in  Great  Britain  would 
be  looked'  upon  as  the  most  modem  in  the 
world,  when  I  see  their  plant  over  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  come  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  got  on  to  the  EMI 
scanner.  I  thought  there  were  a  couple  of 
points  there  that  were  intriguing  to  me.  The 
first  is  that  I  don't  believe  the  EMI  scanner 
is  related  to  the  cancer  facility  in  Ottawa 
at  all.  It  is  part  of  the  radiology  department, 
if  I  am  not  wrong.  There  will  be  the  odd 
cancer  case  that  will  be  scanned.  I  am  per- 
sonally all   too  familiar  with  that  particular 
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problem   within   our  family   at   the   moment, 
j  but  there  will  be  the  odd  case  that  requires 
this. 

One  thing  that  you  touched  upon  intrigued 
me,  though.  Surely  with  your  aritihmetical 
ability  you  should  have  realized  that  when 
you  said'  I  should  have  given  them  the 
$140,000  that  it  cost  to  operate  the  machine 
for  a  year  because  of  the  great  saving  avail- 
able if  the  machine  is  operated,  you  should 
go  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  global  bud- 
geting. We  did  say  that  one  hospital  in  each 
teaching  centre  could  have  an  EMI  scarmier— 
not  more  than  one  at  this  point,  but  one.  We 
do  hope  hospitals  will  share  it.  They  migfht 
be  able  to  v\'ork  out  ways  of  charging  each 
other  for  the  services  if  somebody  else's 
patients  are  brought  in.  That's  purely  a  book- 
keeping mecihanism  to  support  the  hospital 
rendering  the  service. 

But  if,  as  it  was  reported  in  the  Toronto 
press,  $2  million  a  year  can  be  saved  in  bed 
care  in  that  hospital  or  that  area  by  using  the 
EMI  scanner,  I  don't  think  any  administrator 
worth  his  salt  would  be  too  slow  in  approving 
the  $140,000,  knowing  he  was  going  to  save 
$1,860,000  to  boot.  Just  stop  to  think  of  that 
for  a  second. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  do  you  get  the  process 
started? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He's  got  a  global  budget. 
He's  got  money  he  can  flow.  He's  got  all 
kinds  of  ways.  That  is  something,  incidentally, 
which  Ontario  has  that  lots  of  places  don't 
have.  The  administrators  have  a  lot  of  fle.x- 
ibility  within  their  budgets  to  divert  these 
funds  and  use  them  as  they  see  fit.  We  believe 
in  giving  the  maximum  amount  of  manage- 
ment and  discretionary  decision-making  to  the 
adm^'nistrators  and  the  boards  of  the  hospitals, 
via  the  global  budget.  Having  given  them 
this  and  if  the  savings  are  as  real  as  they  tell 
me,  they  should  have  no  fear  about  going 
ahead  with  that  programme  because  all  they 
could  be  doing  is  saving  money.  I  might  be 
tempted  to  say  I  would  like  back  $1.86  million 
if  all  that  money  was  to  be  saved  and  I  think 
you  would  be  right  there  with  me. 

Mr.  Roy:  So  you  are  saying,  no  money 
from  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No  money. 

Mr.  Roy:  No  money  and  that  is  definite? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
you  can't  go  on  giving  people  money  for 
things  which  save  money.  If  money  is  to  be 
saved    by    using   a    piece    of   equipment,    for 


goodness  sake  find  the  savings  in  the  system 
because  it  has  become  an  add-on  if  you  do  it 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  you  think  maybe  you 
should  get  them  started  in  the  process?  Then 
you  can  prove  to  the  other  hospitals  that  they 
saved  all  that  money  and  you  will  get  co- 
operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  They  have  the  equipment 
there.  They  have  the  right  to  take  that  money 
from  within  their  budget  and,  in  our  opinion, 
that  can  be  done. 

I  think  that  just  about  covers  the  points 
from  the  member  for  Ottawa  East,  does  it 
not?  Except  you  gave  me  some  credit  con- 
cerning the  MDs  programme  and  I'm  glad  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  immigrant  doctors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  you  accepted  our  suggestion 
of  two  years  ago.  Give  me  some  credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh,  toujours.  Now,  for 
the  member  for  Parkdale,  if  I've  got  the  right 
riding. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Oh,  my  God. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Is  that  correct,  sir?  Let 
me  say,  in  sincere  congratulation,  that  while 
I  don't  always  agree  with  the  content  of  your 
address  to  me  each  year  I  do  read  it  care- 
fully. It  reads  very  well.  It  is  well  organized 
and  it  is  thoughtful.  That's  where  my  com- 
pliments have  to  stop. 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  ever  use  his  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Do  I  ever  use  his  serv- 
ices? Apparently  we  did;  the  last  time  he 
sent  me  a  written  report  it  was  on  Ministry 
of  Health  stationery.  Was  it  not? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  It  was.  I  hope  you  read 
that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  was  fairly  long  and  my 
poor  engineering  training  made  me  stop  when 
I  passed  four  letters  in  any  one  word. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  And  you  promised  to  read 
it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  did.  I  read  a  lot 
of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  You  started  by 
saying  that  medical  care  and  health  care  are 
not  identical  and  I  couldn't  agree  more.  It's 
sad  that,  as  I  think  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my 
very  brief  opening  remarks,  we  confuse  the 
two.   We  use  up  a  great  percentage  of  our 
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money  on  medical  care  and  not  enough  of  it 
on  health  care,  the  system.  I  suppose  if  my 
speeches  have  had  any  theme  in  the  past 
year  it  has  been  trying  to  emphasize  the  very 
fact  you  stated.  They  are  not  synonymous;  we 
need  to  emphasize  health  care  in  the  broader 
sense  and  de-emphasize  reaction  to  illness. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  a  little  pamphlet  called  "Medical 
Nemesis"  by  Ivan  Illich,  did  you? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Did  you  find  it  interest- 
ing? Really,  he  was  trying  to  get  into  this 
whole  question  of  overtreating  the  individual 
and  the  reaction  to  it,  wasn't  he?  I  guess  we 
go  back  to  the  old  state  of  aflFairs  where  we 
say  the  human  being  is  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  his  own  health  and  should  take  a 
much  greater  responsibility- 
Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
is  seducing  me.  He  is  so  charming  again. 
That's  terrible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  sorry  for  that.  Do 
you  want  me  to  go  back  to  being  my  ugly 
old  self?  You  touched  upon  emergency  care 
and  you  talked  about  the  overuse  of  it  and 
again  I  can't  help  but  agree;  we  overuse  our 
emergency  awards.  We  use  them  for  all  kinds 
of  penny-ante   things. 

I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  think  out  loud 
in  public— and  I  emphasized  it  on  the  record, 
"think  out  loud  in  public."  I  find  too  often, 
when  I  say  something  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion that  is  posed  to  me,  that  somebody  as- 
sumes because  I  show  a  glimmer  of  willing- 
ness to  consider  it  that  this  means  it  is  abso- 
lute, engraved  ministry  policy.  It  has  been 
suggested  at  times  that  maybe  the  ovenise 
of  the  emergency  wards  could  be  curtailed 
by  some  kind  of  a  deterrent  fee,  provided 
the  person  wasn't  a  true  emergency  and  was 
presenting  himself  or  herself  at  a  time  that 
was  at  their  convenience,  rather  than  one  of 
need.  I  am  just  throwing  that  out  as  a 
thought,  because  the  hospitals  are  getting 
a  tremendous  pressure  put  upon  them  be- 
cause of  the  public's  use  of  the  emergency 


Mr.  Dukszta:  But  they  have  to  go  some- 
where. 

Mr.  Miller:  Okay,  but  we  feel  that  the 
studies  we  did  in  the  city  did  show  that 
people  were  far  more  aware  and  far  more 
related  to  physicians  than  any  of  us  assumed 
they  were.  That  was  one  of  the  interesting 
byproducts  of  the   Mustard  report.   We   did 


two  studies  in  the  city;  one  was  downtown, 
although  I  couldn't  tell  you  geographically 
where,  while  the  other  one  was  up  in  the 
Sunnybrook  region  of  the  city,  as  I  recall. 
We  tried  to  take  two  diflPerent  sections  of 
the  city  to  find  out  if  people  knew  where  to 
go  for  medical  activity. 

The  studies  were  done  by  Harding  La- 
riche;  you  would  know  of  him.  His  studies 
found  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
people  were  aware  of  the  availability  of 
services— where  to  go,  how  to  get  them- 
than  any  of  us  dreamed. 

I  question  whether  a  list  of  services  in 
layman's  terms  that  should  be  posted  in  a 
physician's  office  could  ever  be  made  mean- 
ingful. Maybe  it  can.  But  look  at  the  size 
of  the  current  OMA  fee  schedule.  It  has  got 
to  be  a  half-inch  thick;  it  lists  procedures 
and,  as  you  know,  sets  the  price  for  each  one. 
I  question  whether  the  average  patient  would 
know  what  service  he  or  she  came  in  for 
until  it  was  rendered  or  diagnosed  by  the 
doctor,  and  I  think  it  is  kind  of  unfair  to 
assume  that  they  can.  But,  in  fact,  tlv 
OHIP  plan  pays  for  all  medically  necessar 
treatment  by  a  physician. 

Mrs.   Campbell:   No,  it  doesn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  MiUer:  Well,  okay,  I'll  be  gla' 
to  listen  to  the  counterparts  later.  I  have  ju< 
put  forward  an  Act  in  this  House  last  week, 
amending  the  Health  Insurance  Act  so  that  | 
policy  decisions,  like  the  one  that  referred 
to  otoplasty  a  while  ago,  can  in  fact  be  en- 
shrined in  legislation. 

I   don't  know  where  either  of  the  critic 
has  taken  the  time  yet  to  read  that  amend-    , 
ment    to   the    Health    Insurance   Act,    but  it    | 
would   allow  us   to  write   regulations   cover- 
ing  certain    medical    procedures   for   certain 
age  groups;   and  we  would  be   able  to  de- 
scribe them  in  regulations  so  that  we  coiiM 
in  fact  cover  the  young  and  not  cover  thr 
adult    population    for    any    procedures    that 
were  deemed  to  be  cosmetic  for  one  groi'i 
but  medically  necessary  for  the  other.  I  hop- 
that  amendment  will  be  acceptable  to  both 
of   your   parties.    It   is    an    attempt   to   come 
part  of  this  way. 

We  touched  on  prevention  next.  We  ar- 
trying  to  improve  preventive  medicine,  al- 
though it  still  forms  a  relatively  small  part 
of  our  overall  budget,  by  strengtheiling  Cu< 
primary  care  sector.  In  spite  of  your  stat( 
ments  that  I  am  trying  to  kill  the  HSO  li; 
supporting  the  HSO,  I  am  not.  That,  to  nn 
is  one  of  those  areas  where  we  are  trying  ti 
improve    primary    preventive    care.    We    an 
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li^oing  to  experiment  with  it,  and  I  will  dis- 
cuss it  in  more  detail  later  on. 

You  know,  I  get  a  little  tired— I  guess  I 
nust  admit,  my  bias  shows— of  hearing  about 
:he  working  class  not  being  able  to  get  ac- 
jess  and  always  being  denied  things.  I  have 
'leen  part  of  the  working  class  most  of  my 
Ife— up  until  the  30-year  age  group  or  more 
jefore  1  could  perhaps  call  myself  manage- 
iient.  I  came  from  a  working-class  family.  I 
iust  don't  feel  that  things  are  as  bad  in  the 
working-class  element  as  I  hear  from  day 
to  day.  I  never  really  felt  as  neglected  by 
the  state,  as  some  of  you  have  made  me  feel. 
jl  am  convinced  though  that  you  can  make 
the  working-class  people  think  they're  ne- 
glected and  ignored  and  hurt,  if  you  keep 
telling  it  to  them  often  enough. 
I  I  really  hope  you  never  want  to  go  back 
to  practise  medicine,  because  if  I  ever  cir- 
culated your  comments  about  listening  too 
much  to  the  OMA  and  being,  in  effect,  in 
the  pocket  of  the  OMA— I  don't  know.  I 
heard  you've  circulated  your  speech  to  a 
bunch  of  doctors  each  time.  Surely,  this  one 
is  not  going  to  get  that  same  circulation. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
I  haven't  met  any  members  of  the  OMA  who 
think  I'm  in  their  pocket.  Far  from  it.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  when  we  held  relatively 
firmly  to  our  wish  to  maintain  the  four  per 
cent  increment  for  physicians  in  1975,  that 
was  a  long  way  from  being  considered  to 
be  in  the  pockets  of  the  OMA. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  heard  a  lot  of  nasty  things 
about  you  after  that.  They're  waiting  for  you 
next  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes  they  are.  I  almost 
hope  some  day  it's  you.  I'd  like  you  to  be 
faced  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  think  they'll  like  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 

Mrs.  Campbell:   They'll  love  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  It'll  probably  be  us;  but  I'm 
not  sure  it's  going  to  be  me  in  that  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  talked  about  my 
attempt  of  saving  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
by  the  curbing  of  the  immigration  of  foreign 
MDs.  This  wasn't  any  racist  thing,  I'm  sure 
you  know  that.  It  was  an  analysis  of  our 
need  in  the  province  and  our  ability  to  fill 
that  need  for  physicians— a  recognition  that 
market   forces   do   not   work  in  the  medical 


field.  I  think  you'd  agree  with  that  much— 
that,  in  fact,  under  a  fee-for-service  mechan- 
ism, or  any  other  mechanism  that  allows 
physicians  to  set  up  a  practice  where  they 
wish  to  set  it  up,  in  effect,  business  can  be 
generated. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  think  I  mentioned  that 
point  later.  It  is  a  blank  cheque  you  give 
physicians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Whether  it's  under  the 
HSO  system,  or  whether  it's  under  the  fee- 
for-service  system,  there  seems  to  be  an  un- 
limited willingness  on  the  public's  part  to 
believe  they  need  to  see  a  physician;  if  they're 
either  told  they  do,  or  if  physicians  are 
available.  The  one  constant,  or  the  one  sure 
thing  I've  been  able  to  predicate  from  my 
studies  of  Mustard  and  other  things,  is  that 
the  total  demand  for  services,  hospital  beds, 
you  name  it,  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  physicians  practising  in  the  proviix;e.  It's 
almost  a  straight  line  equation. 

If  one  extrapolated  that,  surely,  some  time 
ad  absurdum,  it's  going  to  stop  going  up— 
but  not  within  the  resources  the  province  has 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  delivering  unnecessary 
health  care  past  a  particular  point.  The 
World  Health  Organization  says  we  only 
need  one  physician  for  every  650  people.  We 
have  one  physician  for  almost  550.  It's  going 
down  so  fast  I'm  afraid  to  look.  It  was  585 
when  we  made  this  decision  to  request  a 
curbing  of  immigration. 

We  wanted  to  meet  two  or  three  objectives. 
First,  to  keep  the  physician-population  ratio 
constant.  Secondly,  to  get  physicians  to  serve 
in  underserviced  areas.  So  we  said  that 
physicians  coming  in  and  willing  to  serve  in 
any  part  of  Ontario  that  was  recognized  to 
be  underserviced— even  if  it's  in  the  core  of 
the  city  of  Toronto— would  be  permitted  to 
come.  Or,  if  they  had  a  specialty  that  we 
were  short  of,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
come.  There  would  be  contracts- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Isn't  there  a  shortage  of 
GPs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  really  think  so. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  doctors  tell  me  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  sure  they  do,  because 
they're  all  busy.  I  mean,  if  one  equates  busi- 
ness with  shortage,  there  is  a  shortage.  I  don't 
think  the  two  things  can  be  correlated,  just 
as  I  don't  think  the  lineup  of  people  to  get 
in  hospitals  can  be  equated  to  the  availability 
of  beds  being  inadequate.  It's  a  fact  that  il 
you  build  them  you  fill  them. 
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Thirdly,  we  had  an  obligation  to  produce 
more  physicians  in  Ontario.  You  know  that 
two  years  ago,  under  the  member  for 
Quinte,  it  was  decided  that  the  teaching 
hospitals  facilities  in  the  province  would  be 
upgraded,  both  the  clinical  facilities  related 
to  them  and  the  direct  teaching  facilities 
added  to  and  improved  to  allow  us  to  pro- 
duce about  670  Ontario-trained  physicians 
per  year.  I  still  think  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility, as  one  of  the  wealthier  provinces  and 
wealthier  nations,  to  be  producing  more 
physicians  than  we  need,  not  just  75  per  cent 
of  our  need. 

I  feel  a  great  obligation  toward  students  in 
Ontario  wh,)  have  the  intelligence  and  the 
aesire  to  become  physicians,  to  give  them  the 
right  to  become  our  physicians  and  I  don't 
make  any  apologies  for  that  point  of  view. 
That  is  not  anti-anyone;  it  is  pro  the  people 
in  this  province.  On  that  basis  and  that 
br.sis  alone,  I  feel  my  policy  was  necessary. 

How  can  we  plan  the  number  of  specialists 
in  any  field,  particularly  those  that  are  nar- 
rowly staffed,  like  neurosurgery?  How  can 
we  plan  the  post-graduate  programmes  at 
the  U  of  T,  or  at  Kingston,  or  at  London, 
and  find  that  we  are  allowing  immigration 
to  produce  300  per  cent  of  our  needs  for 
those  particular  specialities?  It  just  doesn't 
work.  All  the  planning  you  can  do  in  the 
world  is  for  naught  if,  in  fact,  there  isn't 
some  control. 

We've  been  controlling  poor  guys  like 
plumbers,  electricians  and  you  name  it,  for 
years,  but  we  haven't  been  controlling  phy- 
sicians because,  naively,  the  federal  govern- 
ment assumed  there  was  a  bottomless,  un- 
quenchable thirst  and  need  for  them.  So 
Ontario  proposed  a  programme  which  got 
unanimous  acceptance,  and  I  suppose  thai 
has  not  happened  in  provincial-federal  con- 
ferences before. 

Mr.  Roy:  Of  course,  Mr.  Lalonde  had 
talked  about  that  for  a  couple  of  years,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  happens  that  the  hon. 

Marc  Lalonde— whom  I  admire,  even  though 

he  supports  your  party- 
Mr.  Roy:  That's  an  asset,  you  know,  not  a 

liability. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  depends  on  where  you 
live. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  hang  around;  hang  on  here 
for  a  while  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He  was  quick  to  say  it 
was  the  Ontario  suggestion  that  he  supported, 


and  I  think  that  once  in  a  while  wc  have  to 
pat  ourselves  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  called  him  up  the  night  before 
the  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  On  the  drug  plan,  we've 
allowed  some  1,500  drugs— I  think  1,535,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly— to  be  printed 
in  the  next  formulary,  subject  to  some  final 
adjustments  based  on  the  drug  quality  and 
therapeutics  committee's  recommendations  to 
us..  I  believe,  if  I'm  not  wrong,  over  100  of 
those  will  in  fact  will  be  compound  dmgs. 

Mr.  B.  NewTnan:  Can  we  get  a  copy  of  tlif 
formulary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  sure  you  can  and  I'd 
be  delighted  to  make  sure  you  get  one.  All 
I  can  say  is,  sadly  enough,  a  great  number  of 
the  physicians  who  got  one  don't  know  where 
it  is. 

Mr.    Dukszta:    The    compounds    are    \u 
That  is  a  new  addition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  the  version  I'm  talk- 
ing about  right  now  won't  hit  the  streets  until 
July  15. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Provide  us  with 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  make  a  n! 
the  members  of  the  House  shall  receive  it.  I'm 
glad  to  accede  to  the  reasonable  request  of 
the  member.  His  requests  always  are  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  may  not  say  that  later 
on  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No,  you  will  agree  with 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  concerning  the  situa- 
tion. You  will  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  When  we  get  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  what  should  and  shouldn't  be 
in  the  drug  formulary— and  I  hope  the  mem- 1 
ber   for   Parkdale   will   listen    attentively— the  i 
problem  is  complex,  because  the  drug  manu-j 
facturers  produced,   at  our  last  count,  over , 
18,000  compound  drugs.  The  average  physi- , 
cian    prescribes,   they   tell   me,   a   variety  ofi 
some  22   drugs.   We  have   1,500-plus  in  ourj 
formulary,  so  one  would  think  we'd  met  thej 
need.    Obviously,    the    22    drugs    are    chosen  ■ 
from  some  20,000  possible  materials.  So  you 
can  realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  one; 
formulary   that  matches   any  one   physician's  j 
prescribing  habits. 

The  issue  is,  are  we  wrong  by  not  including, 
all  19,000  and  having  no  control  whatsoever! 
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over  the  cost  of  tha  drugs  dispensed?  Are  we 
wrong  in  sticking  by  the  principles  that  the 
OMA  and  OPA  have  told  us  are  correct,  of 
asking  physicians  to  review  their  prescribing 
habits  and  make  sure  that  they  are  tailoring 
the  drugs  to  the  patient's  needs?  These  things 
are  supported  by  the  executives  of  those 
associations. 

We  have  asked  them  sincerely  to  tell  us 
how  to  change  the  plan  or  where  our  prin- 
ciples are  wrong.  They've  admitted  to  us  that 
the  problem  is  more  one  of  education  than  it 
is  of  changing  our  plan.  I  do  admit  that  cer- 
tain senior  citizens  have  difficulty  in  coping 
with  separate  drugs.  That  is  why  at  this  point 
any  physician  who  calls  in  and  explains  his 
problem  has  about  a  98  per  cent  chance  of 
receiving  an  approval  for  a  specific  compound 
drug  for  a  specific  patient,  good  for  six 
months  and  reviewed  at  that  time. 

We  only  ask  that  physician  to  do  one 
thing  with  us— look  at  our  side  of  the  argu- 
ment during  those  six  months  because,  if  the 
OMA  and  the  OPA  are  right,  he  should  be 
reconsidering  some  of  his  basic  prescribing 
habits.  I  am  licked  if  the  doctor  tells  the 
patient  it  is  the  dirty  old  government  which 
has  told  him  the  drugs  he  prescribes  are  no 
good  when  he  knows  they  are.  I  am  licked 
right  then  and  you  would  agree  with  me. 
If  I  have  a  doctor  willing  to  think  about  it 
and  willing  to  prepare  a  patient  psychologi- 
cally for  some  change  which  may  be  for  the 
patient's  betterment— certainly  it  is  for  our 
purse's  betterment— I  think  we  have  a  fighting 
chance. 

That's  the  kind  of  approach  I  hope  to  get 
from  the  OMA.  I  must  give  them  credit; 
they  have  been  very  co-operative  with  us  at 
the  executive  level.  The  plan  will  cost  us  $46 
million  this  year,  in  its  first  full  year. 

I  touched  upon  the  appeal  board  in  my 
response  to  the  member  for  Ottawa  East. 
Psychiatric  hospitals  —  I  am  going  to  skip 
children's  mental  health  because  you  are 
really  saving  your  questions  until  later.  On 
psychiatric  hospitals  I  can  only  say  we  are 
listening  to  the  psychiatrists  in  going  to  more 
community-based  services.  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me.  It  is  not  the  minister's  opinion; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  staff  who  say 
this  is  a  better  way  to  treat  the  mental 
patient.  You  can  answer  that  much  better 
than  I  can;  you  are  a  psychiatrist. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  By  cutting  by  three  per  cent 
you  are  actually  cutting  off  the  community 
centres. 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  recognize  the  difficul- 
ties of  finding  adequate  community  support 
centres  for  those  people  returned  to  the  com- 
munity. I  recognize  again  the  tremendous 
problems  of  attitude  that  you  and  I  and  all 
of  us  face  who  are  trying  to  help  the  men- 
tally ill  return  to  society  when  you  want  to 
create  any  semblance  of  a  home  for  them 
in  any  reasonable  area  of  the  city.  It  is  sad 
to  think  the  poorest  areas  of  the  city  end  up 
by  getting  stuck  with  the  job  but  that  is  a 
fact  and  that's  the  way  it  has  been. 

Payment  mechanisms:  I  like  fee-for- 
service;  I  have  never  made  any  bones  about 
it.  It  works. 

Mr.  Dulcszta:  That  is  frank  at  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  At  the  same  time  my 
ministry  has  been  willing  to  finance  alterna- 
tive payment  mechanisms.  Human  beings 
aren't  the  way  the  model  describes  them. 
Human  beings— and  doctors  strangely  enough 
are  among  them— react  to  incentives  and  the 
fee-for-service  happens  to  be  an  incentive.  It 
has  disadvantages  and  advantages. 

The  new  health  service  organization  with 
a  global  budget  and  salary  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  I  didn't  stop  signing  HSO 
contracts  on  a  permanent  basis;  I  paused.  I 
paused  long  enough  to  give  myself  a  chance 
to  study  countervailing  arguments  coming  to 
me  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  method 
of  delivering  health  care.  I  learned  in  the 
four  to  five  weeks  I  paused  that  the  problem 
was  much  tougher  than  I  even  dreamed  it  was. 
We  can't  even  measure  the  cost  of  health 
care  effectively  let  alone  the  quality  of 
health  care  delivered  effectively.  It  is  easy 
to  say  you  can,  but  the  moment  you  try  the 
experts  disagree. 

I  think  with  the  time  running  out  I  should 
stop  at  this  point  and  say  I  am  ready  to  let 
the  House  leader  adjourn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion   agreed   to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment  Board   of   Cabinet):    Mr.    Speaker,   to- 
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morrow,  as  I  had  announced,  we  will  be 
dealing  with  some  second  readings.  I  have 
had  to  withdraw  one  bill  from  that  list  but 
the  orders  on  the  order  paper  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 5,  6,  9,  10,  11  and  12— not  particularly 
in  that  order,  but  those  are  the  matters  we 
will  deal  with  tomorrow.  On  Thursday  we 
will  probably  return— although  I  will  an- 
nounce it  tomorrow  night— to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  I  shall 
then  indicate  to  the  House  what  we  will  do 
on  Friday. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  Minister 
of  Health  is  not  going  to  be  here  at  all  tomor- 
row? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Not 
at  all.   My  son  graduates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m,. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  join 
with  me  in  welcoming  43  grade  8  students 
from  St.  Patrick's  School  in  Kapuskasing, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  LeVay,  the 
principal,  and  members  of  his  staff.  They  are 
in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
David. 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege  concerning  a 
press  report  carried  in  one  of  the  Toronto 
newspapers  today.  In  this  morning's  Globe 
and  Mail  there  was  a  news  report  which, 
among  other  things,  indicated  that  I  had 
made  an  earlier  reference  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  as  being 
"just  a  farmer." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 

They  are  out  to  get  her. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  in- 
form you  and  members  of  this  House  that  I 
would  ne\'er  refer  to  any  member  of  the  farm- 
ing community  in  such  a  slighting  manner, 
and  that  this  report  is  untrue. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Her  colleague  calls  them 
rednecks  and  yahoos. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  I  know  very  well,  and  at 
first  hand,  the  magnificent  contribution  farm- 
ers are  making  to  our  society.  The  fact  is  that 
I  referred  to  the  hon.  member's  potential  as 
a  member  of  a  government  cabinet,  and  I 
suggested  at  that  time  that  as  a  Minister  of 
Agriculture  he  would  be  "passable." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  Furthermore,  the  member 
for  Peel  South  (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  present  on 
that  occasion  and  was  a  witness  to  that  com- 
ment, as  were  several  hundred  other  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  He  will  be 
here  a  lot  longer  than  she  vdll  be. 
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Mrs.  Scrivener:  I  regret  that  the  reporter 
who  wrote  this  article  did  not  check  this 
statement  with  my  office  and  I  regret  any 
embarrassment  which  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  may  have  experienced.  Furthermore,  I 
know  very  well  the  essential  role  played  by 
the  farming  commimity.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form the  House  that  I,  myself,  was  an  On- 
tario dairy  farmer  for  a  number  of  years- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  One  of  her 
best  friends  is  married  to  a  farmer,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Oh, 
spare  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  —and  I  have  always  had  a 
healthv  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  farm- 
ing industry  as  a  whole.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  on  the 
record  an  item  to  be  found  on  page  15  of 
the  Canadian  Guernsey  Breeders'  Journal- 
Mr.  Lewis:  She  is  still  milking;  she  is  still 
milking. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  —for  April  of  this  year,  con- 
cerning Belhaven  Worthy  Flash  Dawn,  a 
Guernsey  cow  by  the  famous  herdsire,  Fritz- 
lyn  Jeanette's  Flash,  a  cow  which  has  been 
awarded  a  Gold  Star  for  production.  In  seven 
lactations.  Flash  Dawn  has  produced  85,180 
lb  of  milk- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It  doesn't 
ha\e  to  be  a  production  number. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  —and  3,814  lb  of  fat  with 
BCAs  of  153  and  143.  She  is  classified  "Very 
Good." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  cow  was  formerly  a 
member  of  my  Belhaven  Farm  dairy  herd 
and  I  inform  the  House  of  her  record  since 
she  was  one  of  a  number  of  "Excellent"  and 
"Very  Good"  cows  from  that  herd,  which 
contributed  to  the  dairy  industry  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  order. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Order, 
order. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  One  of  the  member's  best 
friends  is  a  cow. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  All  I  can 
say  is,  she  has  a  lot  of  pull  with  the  Speaker, 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  —and  she  is  living  proof  of 
my  own  involvement  in  farming. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
amount  of  noise  coming  from  the  opposition 
indicates  the  extent  of  their  respect  for,  and 
interest  in,  the  agricultural  industry. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  They  are  male 
chauvinists. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Just  a 
bunch  of  male  chauvinists. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Completely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  She 
kniovi^  more  about  agriculture  than  any  mem- 
ber in  that  NDP  caucus. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  students 
who  are  in  the  west  gallery  from  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Help  School.  They  are  here  with 
their  teacher,  Brother  Xavier,  and  school 
trustee  Father  Matthews.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  in  the  niral  part  of 
the  member's  riding. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order. 
The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  am  sure  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  House  will  join  with  me,  to 
welcome  to  the  Legislature  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Black  Bay  Road  Public  School  in 
Thunder  Bay.  They  are  in  the  east  gallery, 
and  they  are  supervised  by  their  teacher,  Mr. 
Camlin. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
Oral  questions.  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  are  they  all?  Is  this 
cabinet  rotation  day?  What  is  happening 
here? 

An  hon.  member:  Seven  ministers. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  have  nothing  to 
rotate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  question. 


GRAVEL  EXTRACTION  PERMIT  IN 
HALDIMAND-NORFOLK  REGION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  v/ould  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  if  he  can  ex- 
plain the  mix-up  in  the  application  of  the 
pits  and  quarries  regulations  in  the  former 
Townsend  township  of  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Haldimand-Norfolk.  How  did  ft 
come  to  pass  that  a  gravel  pit  in  that  area  was 
opened  up  just  two  or  three  daj^  before  the 
application  of  the  regulations,  and  is  there 
any  way  that  he  can  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  the  community  and  have  that  pit 
brought  under  regulation? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re 
sources):  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  member  make 
reference  to  the  township  of  Townsend? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  would  point  out  that 
the  township  of  Townsend  was  designated  as 
coming  under  the  terms  of  the  Pits  and 
Quarries  Control  Act  on  May  1,  1975.  The 
Act  does  not  apply  to  operators  of  pits  and 
quarries  until  six  months  after  the  designation. 
No  licence  application  has  been  received  in 
regard  to  this  property  in  question.  It  follows 
that  if  no  application  has  been  recei\'ed,  then 
no  licence  has  been  issued. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  h  the 
minister  aware  that  three  days  before  the 
regulations  applied  as  of  May  1,  1975,  a  pit 
that  had  been  opened  previously  had  been 
put  into  operation?  It  was  almost  as  if  the 
entrepreneur  concerned  had  known  it  had  to 
come  into  operation  a  few  days  before  May 
1,  so  that  he  could  remove  the  aggregate  from 
that  pit  without  regulation  for  a  full  six 
months  apparently  without  anything  that  the 
ministry  can  do  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  particular  incident;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  problems  we  have  had  with  re- 
gard to  the  Pits  and  Quarries  Control  Act. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
looking  at  all  aspects  of  Bill  120  and  we  will 
bring  in  some  amendments. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Further  supplementary:  Is 
the  minister  aware  that  a  special  permit  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  was  re- 
quired and  was  forthcoming  to  permit  this 
operation  to  go  forward,  and  that  the  entre- 
preneur, when  he  is  approached  by  local  citi- 
zens that  he  is  operating  outside  the  intent 
of  the  regulations,  indicates  he  is  not  too 
concerned  about  the  application  to  him? 
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-.on.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  part 
of  the  question  should  be  properly  directed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  W. 
Newman).  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
ministry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  then,  a  further 
supplementary.  Would  the  minister  undertake 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  in  this  par- 
ticular pit-the  former  Anderson  property  in 
the  former  township  of  South  Dmnfries— 
which  was  purchased  by  the  former  Treasurer 
as  the  new  townsite,  and  the  government 
failed  to  purchase  the  mineral  rights  since  it 
paid  only  $23  million,  was  it,  for  the  property 
concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
make  that  undertaking. 

LICENSING  OF  MASSAGE  PARLOURS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Premier  if  he  is  considering  bringing  before 
the  House  legislation  which  would  apply  a 
licensing  procedure  to  the  massage  parlours, 
body-rub  parlours,  in  this  particular  mu- 
nicipality or  elsewhere,  and  if  we  can  have 
a  statement  of  policy  in  this  regard  con- 
sonant with  his  concern  for  the  moral  fibre 
of  the  community? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
obviously  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
doesn't  share  that  concern,  but  I  would  say 
only  that  this  matter  is  being  considered  by 
the  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  soft  on  moral  fibre  all 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  he  is.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  If  it  is 
being  considered,  can  the  Premier  indicate 
if  the  legislation  could  be  brought  before 
this  House  within  the  next  few  weeks  so 
that  the  Metro  Licensing  Board  would  have 
the  powers  that  some  of  the  councillors  feel 
they  should  have  in  order  to  clean  up  the 
Yonge  St.  strip? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
it  is  being  considered. 


MINISTRY  OF  CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICES  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  if  he  has 
announced  that  his  ministry  is  moving  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  out  to  the  Scarborough  area? 


If  this  is  happening,  is  there  some  indication 
of  the  costs  for  the  removal  of  the  ministry 
to  that  area? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't  announced 
it  but  this  has  been  in  the  mill  for  several 
years.  The  ministry  is  planning  on  moving 
—I  think  the  latest  date  now  is  sometime  this 
fall— to  the  new  facilities  in  the  Scarborough 
area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  then  clarify  the  announcement 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment (Mrs.  Birch)  made  in  which  she  said 
the  ministry  was  coming  out  to  her  area? 
The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment has  announced,  in  the  minister's  place, 
that  his  ministry  is  moving  out  there  and 
I  thought  perhaps  the  minister  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  of  his  plans  and,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  the  implementation  of  those  plans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
predecessor  made  that  announcement  some 
years  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  like  most  of  the 
announcements  the  minister  makes.  Nothing 
ever  happens. 

A  supplementary:  Can  we  ask  the  minister 
if  it  is  like  those  other  announcements  made 
two,  three,  four,  five  years  ago,  and  if  it  is 
just  window  dressing  for  the  purposes  of  the 
electioneering  pamphlets  of  the  hon.  minister 
and  his  colleague? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  True,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
like  the  previous  announcements  we  have 
made,  which  have  taken  place.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  two  years  ago.  Plans 
have  gone  ahead.  The  facility  will  be  ready 
to  move  into,  I  expect,  in  September. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Another  part  of  it  that  we 
are  concerned  with  is  the  original  question: 
What  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this, 
because  the  taxpayers  are  concerned  with 
that  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  can  get  that  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it  in 
my  hip  pocket. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister    of    Housing    if    he    can    clarify   his 
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statement  yesterday  regarding  the  Ontario 
Housing  deals  in  Sudbury.  Does  his  own 
ministry  have  the  accredited  appraisers  who 
estabhsh  the  values  referred  to  in  his  state- 
ment or  did  he  get  these  accredited  appraisals 
from  some  independent  company  as  was  the 
case  in  the  South  Milton  deal? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  missed  the  fact  that  I  did  table 
the  appraisals  yesterday  and  possibly  he  might 
look  at  those. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  the  question  is, 
did  the  appraisals  come  from  a  source  within 
the  minister's  department  and  can  we  be 
assured  that  they  are  accredited  appraisals 
in  the  professional  sense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  they  are  accredited 
appraisals. 


LENNOX  GENERATING  STATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  Hke,  if  I  may,  to 
ask  another  short  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development:  In  the 
absence  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr. 
Timbrell),  is  there  a  statement  forthcoming  on 
the  startup  problem  at  the  Lennox  generating 
plant?  Has  any  responsibility  been  assigned 
for  the  problems  experienced  in  the  startup 
experiments  in  the  last  two  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  I  will  take 
that  as  notice  and  draw  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


LAKE  SIMCOE  PROPERTY  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Lewis:  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  if  I  may:  I 
want  to  refer  to  his  continuing  commitment 
about  the  Beyak  land  occupation  on  Lake 
Simcoe.  His  original  statement  that  he  would 
revoke  the  licence  of  occupation  was  made  on 
April  23.  It  was  confirmed  to  me  in  Hansard 
of  May  15  last,  when  he  said  the  letter  would 
be  going  out  within  the  next  short  period. 
Since  it's  now  June  and  the  ministry  still 
hasn't  acted,  despite  the  public  commitments 
of  the  minister  himself,  when  is  this  all  going 
to  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a 
public  commitment  and  it  will  be  lived  up  to. 
The   letter   will   be   going   out   fliis   week. 


Mr.    Lewis:    The   letter    will    go   out  this 
week?  Good.  Thank  you. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  HAZARDS 
AT  ELLIOT  LAKE 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  further  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  National  Resources:  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  workers  in  the  Denison  mine  at 
Elliot  Lake  have  been  called  in  privately  by 
management  and  asked  what  can  be  done 
about  the  fact  that  the  radiation  exposure 
this  year  in  many  areas  will  much  exceed 
the  four  working  level  months  allowed  by 
law?  Is  he  further  aware  that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  solution  to  the  company's 
problem  of  reducing  the  levels  of  radiation 
exposure?  Has  his  ministry  been  involved  in 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  been  involved  to  this  point,  but  I'll  cer- 
tainly check  into  it  immediately. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  appreciate  that.  By  way  of 
supplementary,  I'm  prompted  to  ask  if  I  can 
presume  that  the  minister  noticed  that  Deni- 
son has  just  entered  into  a  sale  with  Japan 
of  20,000  tons  of  uranium  ore,  committing 
that  mine  to  systematic  production  for  I  don't 
know  how  many  more  years,  which  is  fine, 
except  apparently  under  continuing  hazard- 
ous conditions?  Do  I  take  it  that  the  minister 
will  look  into  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you. 


SILENT  VOICE  CANADA 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  if  he  has  yet 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  will  respond 
to  the  frequent  appeals  from  the  group 
known  as  Silent  Voice  Canada,  since  its 
deadline  for  funding  is  June  15? 

Hon.   Mr.  Bmnelle:   Silent  Voice  Canada" 

Mr.  Renwick:   It's  the  one  I  wrote  to  fl 
minister  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  the  group  that  deals  with 
several  himdred  deaf  persons  in  Toronto  and 
has  been  doing  some  astonishingly  good  work; 
it  was  funded  by  LIP,  I  believe,  but  that 
money  runs  out  on  June  15  next.  I  have  been 
inundated  by  letters,  I  can't  recall  receiving 
so  many  in  a  short  time;  I  presume  the  min- 
ister has  also.  What  is  his  intention? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
group  that  the  hon.  member's  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  wrote  to  me 
about? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  that's  the  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  wrote  back  to  the 
member  for  Riverdale  and  said  that  we  would 
be  pleased  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
that  group. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  haven't  had  a  reply  to 
that  letter  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That  letter  was  sent  a 
few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  be  glad  to 
send  the  hon.  member  a  copy. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  the  minister  will  have  a 
meeting  with  these  people,  who  are  obvi- 
ously   desperate,    before    June    15? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Definitely,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  there  a  reason  why  the  min- 
ister categorically  turned  them  down  when 
they  came  to  him  for  interim  funding?  They're 
so  obviously  filling  an  important  community 
area  of  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
don't  recall  that  they  have  been  in  touch 
with  me  personally;  tihey  covdd  have  been  in 
touch  with  my  staff. 

Mr.  Lewis:  His  ministry  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  the  honi.  member 
knows,  tihere  are  many  very  worthwhile 
programmes  that  have  been  funded  under 
LIP,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 
to  say  that  tlhey  come  under  our  programme. 
In  this  particular  case,  as  I  indicated,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  meet  witih  them  to  see 
if  we  can  assist  tihem. 


BRADLEY-GEORGETOWN 
TRANSMISSION  CORRIDOR 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy,  Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  minister  be 
making  a  public  announcement  on  the  de- 
cision rela.ting  to  the  Bradley-Georgetown 
corridor  after  the  cabinet  meeting  tomorrow? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrel!  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  met  last  Wednesday  evening 
with  the  dhairman  of  the  citizens'  groxip 
concerned  about  that  particular  project,  and 
I  indicated  to  that  gentleman,  Mr.  William 
Mann,  that  it  was  certainly  my  hope  to  give 
him  a  definite  answer  this  week. 


Mr.  Lewis:  This  week?  Thank  you.  Two 
other  ministers  I  wanted  to  question.  Health 
and  Labour,  aren't  here. 

ASBESTOS  EMISSIONS  FROM 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN  PLANT 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  last  question,  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Has  his 
ministry  taken  tests  on  the  out-of-plant  asbes- 
tos emissions  at  the  Raybestos-Manhattan 
plant  in  Peterbooxnigh?  And  if  so,  as  the 
workers  beilieve  is  true,  can  the  minister  pro- 
vide the  results  of  that  testing? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  tihe  En- 
vironment): I  think  we  have  been  taking 
samples,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  get  the  results. 
I  don't  have  the  results  here  witih  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Tliank  you  very  much.  No 
further  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


HOUSING  PROGRAMMES 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing:  This 
morning  figures  revealed  that  the  average 
house  sale  in  Toronto  for  the  past  three 
months  was  $57,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  crash  programme 
in  housing  the  high  cost  of  money  is  going 
to  affect  the  whole  picture— and  we're  all 
after  that— and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ODC  has  lent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  forgivable  loans  to  American  firms- 
Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  It 
must  have  been  in  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —in  his  upcoming  meeting 
with  Mr.  Danson,  will  the  minister  try  to 
come  back  here  with  a  figure  of  three  per 
cent  or  five  per  cent  money  available  for  a 
crash  programme  on  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  That's  not  very 
realistic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  be  de- 
lighted if,  before  I  meet  with  Mr.  Danson  on 
June  10,  the  hon.  member  would  explain  to 
Mr.  Danson  the  problems  we  have  in  On- 
tario and  make  sure  that  he  puts  his  case 
forward  as  explicitly  as  I  have. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Danson  knovv^s  all  about  the 

Minister  of  Housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  have  explained  to  Mr. 
Danson  that  we  need  mortgage  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  I  think  three  per  cent  or  five 
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per  cent  might  be  a  bit  low.  One  has  to  look 
at  the  United  States  where  one  can  obtain 
mortgage  rates  at  seven  per  cent,  and  possibly 
eight  per  cent  is  the  figure  we  should  aim 
for  at  this  particular  time.  I  can  assure  the 
member  that  I  will  certainly  do  everything 
possible  to  come  back,  along  with  every  other 
provincial  minister  in  Canada,  with  a  reason- 
able allocation  of  funds  for  housing  in  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary:  What  is  the 
minister's  policy  insofar  as  subsidizing  for  a 
two-year  period,  say,  to  get  things  moving 
here? 

An  hon.  member:  We're  subsidizing  now, 
in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We're  subsidizing  American 
firms;  why  can't  we  subsidize  housing  in 
Ontario? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Because  the 
minister  doesn't  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
really  have  shown  that  we  are  very  concerned 
about  housing  in  Ontario,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  hon.  member.  We  are  subsidizing 
housing  to  a  considerable  degree.  We  have  a 
budget  of  $526  million,  which  is  the  largest 
anywhere  at  any  time  in  Ontario,  and  any- 
where in  Canada,  and  that  indicates,  as  far 
as  Ontario  is  concerned,  that  we  know  there 
is  a  real  need  for  housing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  government's  adver- 
tising indicates  that  it  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


LAKE  NIPIGON  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources.  Now  that  regional  biologists  from 
his  staff  and  representatives  of  the  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Marketing  Corp.  and  agents  of 
that  board  have  agreed  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  commercial  fisher- 
men at  Macdiarmid  to  be  allowed  to  market 
their  fish  independently  of  the  board,  is  he 
prepared  to  make  a  decision  that  would 
allow  them  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  that  part 
of  northwestern  Ontario  dealing  with  the 
Lake  Nipigon  commercial  fishery  and  fisher- 
men as  it  relates  to  the  Freshwater  Fish 
Marketing  Corp.  I  am  also  aware,  not  in  a 


formal  way,  that  Mr.  Milko,  who  is  with 
the  marketing  board,  indicated  it  was  his 
opinion  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw from  the  marketing  board.  We  have  a 
commitment,  before  we  make  any  changes 
to  the  marketing  board  area  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  that  consultation  will  take  place 
among  ourselves,  the  marketing  board  and 
the  federal  Department  of  Fisheries.  Well 
undertake  to  do  this  as  soon  as  we  have 
the  formal  report  from  the  district  office. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  a  supplementary,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  minister  already  has 
the  report  from  the  district  officers  and  the 
decision  is  in  his  hands  to  make.  Is  he  not 
aware  that  there  is  some  urgency  in  the 
matter,  since  the  commercial  fishermen  are 
losing  several  hundred  dollars  a  day  because 
of  the  procrastination  and  they're  not  pre- 
pared to  market  their  fish  with  the  marketing 
board  when  they're  going  to  lose  money  to 
do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  checked 
with  my  staff  as  late  as  an  hour  ago  and  we 
in  my  office  do  not  have  that  report  from 
the  district  office  at  this  time.  As  soon  as 
we  have,  I  have  indicated  to  the  commercial 
fishermen  that  I  will  deal  with  it  ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Could 
the  minister  explain  to  the  House  why  the 
marketing  board  wasn't  proposing  prices  that 
were  competitive  with  the  non-regulated 
prices,  for  example,  available  in  Winnipeg? 
Why  is  it  that  this  approach  by  the  marketing 
board  was  such  that  it  would  force  the  fisher- 
men to  try  to  get  out  of  its  jurisdiction?  Why 
wasn't  it  doing  the  job  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  member  should  look 
over  to  the  Ottawa  area  and  ask  some  of  his 
federal  counterparts  or  his  colleagues  over 
there  just  how  they  operate  the  marketing 
board,  because  it  is  something  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  is  in  charge.  He  is 
responsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  If  they're  operating  it 
in  the  red  and  if  they're  not  operating  it 
efficiently,  then  I  say  he  should  put  it  on 
their  table. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  not  appreciate  that  we  cannot 
accept  that  an  an  answer  in  this  House  be- 
cause it  is  his  power  that  will  permit  them 
to  come  out  of  the  marketing  board  and 
it    is    his    responsibility    to    speak   for    them 
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in  these  circumstances?  Why  can't  he  speak 
for  the  fishermen,  to  see  that  they  get  a 
decent  price  from  the  marketing  board, 
whether  it's  federal,  provincial  or  whatever 
the  jurisdiction?  We're  aware  of  its  develop- 
ment. How  can  he  possibly  respond  with  an 
answer  like  that  when  he  is  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
more  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  north- 
western Ontario  in  the  last  several  years  he 
would  know  some  of  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  he  has  already  asked. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  doesn't 
know  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Four  years  later,  the 
member  comes  around. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  For  a  minister  who  is 
paid  as  he  is  and  who  lives  in  the  area,  he 
doesn't  have  any  answers.  He  is  running  the 
fisheries  down— he  is  useless. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  We  have  gone  through 
it  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wish  the  members  would  treat 
each  other  with  more  respect,  the  way  I 
treat  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CHILDREN  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  a  situation  in  my  constituency  concerning 
David  Bruyn  a  young  man  with  dyslexia 
and,  as  a  result,  a  learning  disability:  Can 
the  minister  advise  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Ontario  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  the  age  situation  for  this  boy, 
whether  there  will  be  any  changes  made  so 
that  an  age  limitation  will  not  be  put  into 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Act, 
and  as  a  result  persons  who  are  of  the  age 
of  16  and  below  can  receive  additional  assist- 
ance from  the  ministry?  This  assistance  ap- 
parently has  been  unable  to  be  provided 
in  many  cases  through  the  various  regula- 
tions of  the  local  school  boards  and  their 
responsibilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  member,  I  would  say  we  are  certainly 
all  in  agreement  that  children  with  learning 


disabilities  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
ttmity.  They  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  education  as  any  other  child  in 
this  province. 

With  reference  to  this  specific  case,  we  feel 
in  our  own  ministry  that  those  who  are  of 
school  age  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  those  who  are 
beyond  school  age  should  be  our  responsi- 
bility. With  reference  to  the  assistance  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Act, 
this  is  an  Act  we  apply,  using  the  guidelines 
under  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan;  at  the 
present  time  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
assistance  except  for  employment  training. 

However,  as  I  said,  this  matter  is  now 
before  us  and  I'm  optimistic  that  between 
the  two  ministries  involved  we  will  provide 
assistance  to  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  the  minister  is  able  to 
come  to  a  conclusion,  would  he  be  prepared 
to  make  a  statement  or  at  least  to  give  a 
sufficient  press  release  so  that  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  involved  with  the  Ontario 
association,  would  know  quite  clearly  the 
government  policy  and  the  hopes  for  the 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bmnelle:  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  social  develop- 
ment policy  field  and  it  is  one  that  is  under 
very  active  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing. 
Does  the  Minister  of  Housing  feel  it  is 
proper  that  people  moving  within  the  last 
month  into  Home  Ownership  programme 
houses  should  have  to  have  particleboard  on 
the  front  of  the  buildings  rather  than  ply- 
wood; that  they  should  have  to  have  base- 
ments which  are  leaking;  tiles  in  the  kitchen 
and  bathroom  which  are  lifting;  chipped 
counters  in  the  kitchen;  ceilings  and  walls 
that  are  neither  plumb  nor  square,  and 
leaks  in  the  basements  the  size  a  rat  could 
walk  through?  Does  he  feel  this  is  an  ade- 
quate level  of  building  standards  for  people 
in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  not  in  the 
least. 

Mr.  Deans:  Will  the  minister  then  find 
time  within  the  next  week  to  come  to  Hamil- 
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ton  and  allow  me  to  show  him  these  things 
in  the  newest  subdivision  being  developed 
under  the  Home  Ownership  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  an 
inspection  in  Kingston  last  Friday  in  regard 
to  a  problem  which  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion at  a  HOME  development  where  we  had 
four  builders,  one  particular  builder  being 
the  Settlement  Corp. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  I  raised  that  with  the 
minister  some  time  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  member  for  Went- 
worth  raised  it  some  while  ago.  Yes,  I'll  go 
to  his  area  and  I'll  find  out  personally  about 
what  he  is  saying,  because  I  do  believe  what 
he  is  saying  is  right.  If  an  inspection  has 
been  made— say  it's  a  100  inspection  or  a 
95  inspection— I  want  to  know  what  inspec- 
tion we  are  talking  about. 

I  found  out  in  Kingston  that  the  people 
moved  into  the  HOME  development  homes 
ahead  of  time  because  they  had  given  up 
their  leases  and  they  had  nowihere  to  go. 
They  begged  OHC  and  the  builder  to  let 
them  into  tihe  homes  and  they  were  quite 
happy,   in  many  cases,  to  be  there. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  They  told  me  they  were 
delighted  to  have  a  home.  There  were  other 
people— and  I  think  this  is  what  the  mem- 
ber is  referring  to— \vibo  will  not  accept  the 
fact  they  moved  in  ahead  of  time  without 
the  builder  having  the  home  completely  in- 
spected and  without  the  home  being  finished. 
In  those  cases  I  think  one  has  to  take  both 
sides  and  analyse  who  was  wrong  and  who 
was  right.  I'll  go  to  the  area. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Why 
sihould  they  have  to  accept  it  even  if  they  do 
have  to  move  in  ahead  of  time? 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Ck>uld  I  ask  if  the  minister  will  accompany 
me  in  order  that  I  can  personally  show  him 
things  that  are  wrong?  Secondly,  isn't  there 
something  wrong  with  the  use  of  particle- 
board  on  the  outside  of  houses?  It  seeps  up 
paint  like   a  sieve. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
say  to  the  hon.  member,  I  will  be  delighted 
to  go  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.    Speaker,    in   ordier   to   avert   such   inci- 


dences happening  again  in  the  future— and 
we  have  had  the  experience  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Gardens  in  the  city  of  Windsor— would 
the  minister  consider  an  inspector  on  site 
during  the  construction  stages  of  Ontario 
Housing  projects,  especially  where  there  is 
a  fairly  substantial  development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ready had  a  meeting  with  my  senior  staff 
in  regard  to  improving  our  inspection  pro- 
cedures in  the  future.  We  will  have  a  very 
clear  analysis  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  and  what,  in  my  opinion,  should  happen 
in  the  future.  I  can  assure  every  hon.  mem- 
ber, if  we  can  improve  on  the  inspection 
procedures  that  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
which  have  not  been  100  per  cent  in  my 
opinion,  I  will  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
make  sure  they  are  100  per  cent  in  the 
future. 

I  can't  say  to  the  hon.  member  in  this  case 
that  I  can  make  a  personal  inspection.  I 
don't  think  I  can  go  everywhere.  But  I  think 
the  member  for  Wentworth  has  asked  me 
enough  questions  that  I  want  to  go  with  him 
and  just  find  out  first-hand  what  his  prob- 
lems are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East. 


TEACHER-SCHOOL  BOARD 
BARGAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carletom  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Education:  On  the  assumption  that  the  minis- 
ter will  be  introducing  his  bill  with  respect 
to  teacher-school  board  negotiations  later 
this  day,  and  on  the  assumption  that  this 
House  deals  with  the  bill  and  royal  assent 
is  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  month,  can 
the  minister  say  whether  or  not  this  legis- 
lation will  apply  to  the  current  negotiations 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will.  It  has  a  transition 
section  that  would  phase  it  in  to  those  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary— it's  a  supple- 
mentary on  the  bill.  Is  that  fair? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  the  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced very  shortly.  I  am  not  sure  how  you 
can  have  a  question  on  a  bill  that  hasn't 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Because  it  has  been  discussed 
broadly. 
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Mr,  Speaker:  Try  to  let  the  hon.  minister 
use  his  judgement  as  to  whether  he  wants  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister,  in 
ligiht  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  today— 
I  have  two  questions  relating  to  it— will  he 
reconsider  what  is  emerging  as  the  most 
controversial  clause  of  the  bill,  that  which 
excludes  principals  and  vice-principals  from 
the  collective  bargaining  procedure,  since 
the  principals  have  now  voted— have  now 
indicated  tlhat  they  wish  to  be  continued  as 
part  of  the  bargaining  unit- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  really  think  that  might 
better  wait  until  the  bill  is  before  us  to  be 
discussed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  not  sure  that  is  true.  It 
has  been  talked  about. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Everybody  has  seen  it 
but  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  will  come  up  for  discussion 
during  consideration  of  the  bill.  I'm  sure  the 
member  will  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  there  are  other  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  may  have  been  changed 
by  caucus.  Maybe  the  Chairman!  of  Manage- 
ment Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  changed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Can 
the  minister  tell  us— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  new  question? 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  the  minister  tell  us  if  he 
has  given  any  reconsideration,  since  the  terms 
of  the  bill  were  re\'ealed  last  Thursday  and 
Friday,  to  that  clause  which  excludes  the 
principals  and  vice-principals  from  being  part 
of  the  bargaining  unit? 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on.  That's  perfectly  fair. 
What's  wrong  with  you? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  a  perfectly  legitimate  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  can  he  tell  us  in  the  bill 
he  will  introduce  this  afternoon  whether  a 
new  clause  covering  that  has  been  included? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  be  very 
happy  to  answer  that— no,  I  haven't.  The  bill 
that  was  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the 
one  that  was  taken  from  one  of  the  rooms 
during  our  meetings  on  Thursday,  contained 
that  provision.  That  provision  is  still  in  here, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  debate  it  with  the 
hon.  members  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Is  this  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  mine  is  not;  it's  a  new  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  is  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister willing  to  consider  an  amendment  to 
that  section  during  the  clause-by-clause  de- 
bate- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  that 
should  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  My  friend  is  trying  to  de- 
bate a  bill  that  is  not  even  before  this  House, 
and  he  hasn't  even  heard  my  reasons  for  in- 
clusion of  that  section  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister's  reasons  are  in- 
supportable, whatever  they  are. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  haven't  even  seen  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  should  be  patient 
about  the  bill.  It  will  come  before  us  shortly. 
The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


BILINGUAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr,  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Premier;  it  involves  an  article  in  the  Ottawa 
Journal  last  week  by  a  columnist  by  the  name 
of  Pierre  Benoit.  I  think  the  Premier  re- 
members him.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
Premier  might  comment  on  Mr.  Benoit's  state- 
ment in  this  column  when  he  states  that,  de- 
spite the  Ontario  task  force  on  policing's 
recommendation  that  police  service  in  Ottawa- 
Carleton  be  provided  on  a  bilingual  basis, 
despite  the  Premier's  statement  in  1971  and 
despite  the  commitments  by  John  Robarts  in 
1970,  the  city  of  Ottawa  has  had  to  go  it 
virtually  alone  in  terms  of  costs  of  improving 
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capacity  of  its  civic  administration  to  pro- 
vide a  service  for  its  French-speaking  citi- 
zens. I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Premier 
might  stifle  the  concern  of  Pierre  Benoit  and 
some  of  us  in  the  Ottawa  area  by  saying  what 
he  is  going  to  do  about  the  criticism  by  his 
former  candidate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
read  what  Mr.  Benoit  said. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Even  though  the  Premier  shows  little  concern 
about  this  problem,  would  the  Premier  re- 
act to  Mr.  Benoit's  comment,  seeing  this  is 
a  provincial  election  year,  that  he  hopes  that 
such  a  decision  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  early  and  favourable  decision.  Would  the 
Premier  agree  with  him  that  the  province 
should  assist  the  city  of  Ottawa  in  its  bi- 
lingual programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  haven't  read  the  full 
article.  I  haven't  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Benoit. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  read  it.  I  can't  com- 
ment beyond  that. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Pierre 
Benoit  was  the  government's  candidate. 
Doesn't  the  Premier  remember  that? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Is  that  right?  We  don't  need  the 
member  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  is  deserting  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbiury 
East. 


LAKE  DRAINING  BY  FALCONBRIDGE 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Did  his  staff  in  conjunction  with  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  give  permission  to 
Falconbridge  Nickel  to  lower  a  lake  called 
Moose  L^e  which  resulted  in  so  much  spill- 
age of  the  tailings  into  the  Wanapitei  Lake? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
anticipation  of  the  question,  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  it  fully.  On  May  29,  1975,  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  and  noon,  a  dam  on  the 
Nickel  Rim  Mine  property  was  washed  out, 
resulting  in  the  sudden  release  of  an  esti- 
mated 50  million  imperial  gallons  of  water 
to  a  creek  leading  to  a  small  bay  on  Lake 
Wanapitei,  locally  known  as  McLeod  Bay. 
This  mini-flood  of  water  picked  up  silt  and 
debris  along  the  creek  bed  and  may  have 
eroded  some  tailings  in  the  actual  impond- 
ment  basin,  washed  out  a  50-ft  section  of  the 


local  road  and  eroded  a  portion  of  the  cottage 
property. 

Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  is  accepting  full 
responsibility  for  any  repairs  and  damage  and 
our  staff  is  conducting  an  investigation  into 
the  whole  matter.  In  the  tailings  area  where 
it  is  drained,  we  want  to  have  this  area 
cleaned  up,  levelled  out  and  grassed  down  so 
it  will  be  much  more  attractive. 

As  the  member  knows,  Falconbridge  Mines 
took  over  Nickel  Rim  Mines  a  few  years  ago. 
We  did  order  them  to  drain  this  area  and  to 
clean  it  up  so  it  could  be  restored  to  Its 
proper  state.  Unfortunately,  when  they 
started  to  drain  it,  they  found  that  the  mate- 
rial of  the  dam  let  go  on  them  and  there  was 
a  major  discharge  of  water. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  am  aware  of  the  facts  the  minister  has  pre- 
sented, but  is  the  minister  aware  that  Falcon- 
bridge lowered  yet  another  lake,  called  Moose 
Lake,  the  day  before  so  they  could  do  some 
diamond  drilling  which  brought  more  water 
into  the  second  lake  which  the  ministry  staff 
had  given  permission  to  drain  off,  which 
resulted  in  the  major  catastrophe? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  belies 
a  problem  occurred  when  our  people  told 
them  to  drain  this  out  so  this  land  could  be 
reclaimed.  They  were  in  the  process  of 
lowering  it  at  the  time.  What  happened  was 
that  instead  of  there  being  a  lot  of  rockfill  in 
the  dam,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  local 
till  to  the  dam,  and  when  it  started  to  go,  it 
let  go  on  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Could  I  make  it  clear  to  the  minister  that 
Falconbridge  on  May  28  lowered  another  lake 
—not  the  man-made  lake  the  minister  is 
speaking  about,  but  another  lake?  Did  they 
have  permission  to  lower  the  other  lake. 
Moose  Lake,  by  4  ft  in  order  to  diamond 
drill,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  his 
staff  had  given  them  permission  to  do? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Our  staff  didn't  gi\ 
them  permission.  We  indicated  they  should 
do  it.  I  can't  tell  the  member  about  lowerint; 
the  water  level  at  another  lake  because  that 
wouldn't  come  directly  into  involvement  with 
my  ministry,  but  probably  with  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  a  controlled  dammed  lake  the  member  i^ 
talking  about  or  how  they  lowered  the  wat(  i 
level  of  the  other  lake  or  whether  it's  a  hydro 
dam  or  what  he's  talking  about  specifically- 
Maybe  the  member  would  like  to  be  a  little 
clearer. 
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Mr.  P.  Taylor:  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Would  it  be  appropriate  at 
this  point  to  welcome  the  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture and  Recreation  (Mr.  Welch)  back  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
with  a  supplementary? 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  The  member  is  brilliant. 
His  brilliance  overwhelms  me. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  area  where  that  dam 
broke  consists  of  a  large  number  of— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minister  is  having  difficulty  hearing  me. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  The  minister's 
presence  doesn't  overwhelm  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  overwhelms  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
with  his  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  it  goes  over  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Call  the  Premier  to  order.  A 
litrie  order.  A  little  respect. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
area  under  discussion  where  the  dam  broke 
consists  of  a  number  of  abandoned  head- 
frames,  abandoned  shafts,  abandoned  water 
towers,  automobile  wrecks,  and  is  an  en- 
vironmental mess,  would  the  minister  order 
that  the  two  companies  involved,  Falcon- 
bridge  and  International  Nickel,  do  a  general 
cleanup  of  that  entire  area? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  he  talk- 
ing about  the  area  they  have  just  drained  or 
is  he  just  talking  about  the  whole  Sudbury 
basin? 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Sudbury  electors  wall  love 
the  minister  for  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  very- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   That  would  be   a  good 
quote  at  election  time. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  has  just  made  the 
three   NDP   seats   safe   in   Sudbury. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  perbaps  I 
could  let  the  minister  use  his  judgement  on 


that.  I  would  say  that  either  would  be  ap- 
propriate but  I  was  really  referring  to  the 
immediate  area. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  derelict  motor  vehicle  programme  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  made  some  announcements. 
We  are  planning  to  do  some  work  in  that 
area  this  year. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  it  is  the  whole  area. 
How  about  the  abandoned  headframes,  shafts 
and  towers? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  with  a  question. 


CEDAR  BLIGHT 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  large  concern 
regarding  cedar  trees  in  southern  Ontario? 
What  will  this  do  to  several  industries  such 
as  the  cedar  post  industry  for  farmers,  and 
the  cedar  oil  industry?  What  does  this  virus 
or  blight  on  the  cedar  trees  happen  to  be 
and  what  might  be  done  to  protect  our 
stands? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Exten- 
sion of  the  Tory  blight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  there  is 
a  cedar  blight.  I  will  certainly  look  into  it 
and  if  there  is  a  blight  I  will  prepare  a 
statement  for  this  Legislature  because  I  am 
sure  other  members  of  the  House  may  be 
interested. 

Mr.  Reid:   He'd  better  look  into  it  fast. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Very  good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Premier.  Can  the  Premier 
indicate  whether  his  three-person  committee, 
which  is  going  to  look  into  government 
spending,  will  be  paid?  How  often  will  they 
meet?  Can  he  give  us  a  date  when  they  will 
table   their  report  before  the   Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
question  should  be  properly  directed  to  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  but  in  that  the 
Treasurer  isn't  here,  the  answer  to  the  first 
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part  of  the  question  is  that  my  recollection 
is  no;  as  to  how  often  they  meet,  I  can't 
help  the  hon.  member;  with  respect  ta  th-^'r 
recommendations  or  their  findings,  I  will  take 
that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Does  the  Premier  not  find  that  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  of  Cabinet, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Treasurer,  has  perhaps 
fallen  down  in  his  responsibilities  if  he  feels 
he  has  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  look 
into  government  expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  make  this  observation  that  this  govern- 
ment, unlike  others  I  could  mention  but 
shan't  on  this  occasion,  has  done  far  more 
with  respect  to  restraint- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Only  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  is  a  phoney  and  the  Premier 
knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —in  government  expendi- 
ture than  most  other  jurisdictions  I  can 
think  of. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  is  a  phoney  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  committee  indicates 
very  clearly  that  we  will  continue  this  pro- 
cess. We  are  going  to  involve  people  from 
outside  government  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
positive  step  in  the  right  direction  which 
other  governments  could  emulate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  just  about  out  of  time. 
We  heard  the  same  questions  last  week  so 
we'll  hear  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on,  we  are  not  out  of 
time.  We  have  10  minutes  left.  There  was 
an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Reid:   I  have  another  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  I've  got  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier  might  give  some 
staff  to  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Parkinson's  Law,  eh? 


HOME  RENEWAL  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact 


that  the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Programme 
provides  funds  to  municipalities  according  to 
their  size— which  means  that  small  communi- 
ties in  northern  Ontario  do  not  get  a  fair 
share  of  moneys  owing  to  them— and  since  the 
size  of  the  community  does  not  necessarily 
have  a  relationship  to  the  quality  of  housing 
in  that  community,  would  the  minister  revise 
the  basis  on  which  the  Ontario  Home  Re- 
newal Programme  funds  are  allocated  so  that 
the  amount  of  money  offered  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing  to  small  northern  communi- 
ties could  be  related  more  to  the  extent  of 
the  housing  quality  problems  and  not  to  the 
population  size? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  giv- 
ing consideration  to  changing  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  have  been  implemented 
through  our  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Pro- 
gramme. I  don't  know  whether  or  not  we  can 
change  the  population  allocation  in  regard 
to  the  funding  for  municipalities,  but  I  will 
give  it  consideration;  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  consider- 
ing increasing  the  ceiling  at  least  by  the  cost 
of  living  increases  over  the  past  few  years  so 
that  $7,500  would  no  longer  be  the  maxi- 
mum? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one 
of  our  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICES 

Mr.  Good:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Revenue.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  complaints 
being  received  by  individuals  in  the  notices 
sent  out  by  the  regional  assessment  offices 
asking  for  information  relating  to  rents  in 
rental  accommodations?  While  there  may  be 
validity  for  commercial  and  industrial  rent 
requirements  by  the  assessment  offices,  does 
he  not  feel  that  asking  for  rents  of  residen 
tial  accommodation  is  going  a  little  too  far; 
although  it  is  probably  permitted  under 
section  14? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
I  haven't  heard  anything  of  that  complaint 
at  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  has  any  details.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  get  them  from  him  to  see  if  there  is  any 
validity  to  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 
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HIGHWAY  401  WORK 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich- Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  concerning 
Highway  401.  Why  is  earth  being  scraped 
away  in  huge  amounts  from  the  base  of  the 
pillars  in  the  median  beneath  several  over- 
passes around  miles  90  to  100  and,  secondly, 
why  are  two  overpasses  being  removed  near 
mile  209? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  have  to  take  that  question  as  notice. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Doesn't 
the  minister  know  what  is  going  on  in  his 
ministry? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 


PRIVATE  SEWAGE 
TREATMENT  PLANTS 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment.  Since  the  minister  now 
has  agreements  with  health  units,  how  is  it 
that  when  his  ministry  approves  private 
sewage  disposal  systems  that  it  is  okay  to 
install  them,  and  yet  the  health  unit  says 
they  are  not  allowed?  Who  really  has  the  final 
jurisdiction? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  regulations  are  set  out  in  part  7 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Act  regard- 
ing installation  of  septic  systems  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion  under  section  59  of  the  Act  for 
the  MOHs. 

We  have  now  signed  agreements  in  the 
district  of  Muskoka.  We  look  after  it  as  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment,  and  have  for 
some  time.  I  believe  we  have  signed  agree- 
ments with  all  the  health  units  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  two. 
The  medical  ofiicer  of  health  and  the  health 
unit  have  the  authority  to  decide  what  par- 
ticular type  of  septic  tank  will  go  into  a 
particular  area.  The  only  place  that  we  be- 
come involved  with  is  the  Aquarobic  type  of 
system.  With  that  sort  of  system,  on  request 
of  the  board  of  health,  we  will  go  into  a 
particular  area  to  deal  with  a  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


GOVERNMENT  DEFICITS 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the 
Premier  would  care  to  comment  on  the 
study  report  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
Sunday  which  said  that  any  jurisdiction  that 
has  a  deficit  two  years  in  a  row  is  showing 
danger  signs,  and  a  deficit  of  five  per  cent 
is  considered  a  warning  signal,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  deficit  in  Ontario  is  somewhat 
over  20  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  I  would 
only  make  this  observation— I  don't  want  to 
do  battle  with  the  New  York  Times.  Was 
that  an  editorial  or  a  news  comment? 

If  it  was  an  editorial,  of  course,  I  woidd 
be  prepared  to  take  a  look  at  it.  But  know- 
ing the  political  philosophy  of  the  party 
the  member  for  High  Park  represents  there 
is  no  way  we  should  be  influenced  in  any 
economic  or  cultural  way  by  the  United 
States.  If  it  happened  to  be  news  report, 
of  course,  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  the 
basis  for  that  news  report.  I  would'  only  say 
they  should  look  to  their  own  problems. 
They  don't  need  to  worry  about  us— we  look 
after  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  follows 
up  the  question  to  the  Premier  from  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  involving  his  watch- 
dog group.  Would  the  Premier  be  prepared 
to  have  tliis  group  look  at,  for  instance,  his 
expenditures  for  his  advertising  programmes 
here  in  the  province;  or  for  his  policy  secre- 
tariats, or  for  ministers  without  portfolio? 
Will  these  people  look  at  these  expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  vidll 
have  complete  latitude  and  they  may  even 
take  a  look  to  see  how  much  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  allocated  for  research  for  the 
official  opposition  has  been  utilized  in  a  con- 
structive and  positive  way. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well  spent,  well  spent. 

An  hon.  member.  Oh,  we  got  to  the  mem- 
ber 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ncson:  Since  the  Premier  is 
concerned  about  that,  can  he  say  when  the 
committee  that  he  appointed  in  April,  1971— 
just  before  the  last  election— concerning  it- 
self with  expenditures  in  education,  is  going 
to   give   its   final   report?   After   all,    that's   a 
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number  of  years  now.  He  is  apparently 
concerned  with  cutting  costs  only  before 
elections.  Why  not  afterwards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gov- 
ernment is  concerned  about  costs  at  all 
times,  xmlike  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 


SPEECH  BY  MINISTER  OF 
CULTURE  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  my  colleagues  in  caucus 
have  exhausted  their  questions,  and  there 
has  been  a  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  minister  of  sports  and  raffles  for  some 
time,  because  it  has  intrigued  me. 


Hon.    Mr.    Davis: 

culture. 


The    member    left    out 


Mr.  Lewis:  On  April  18,  1975,  the  min- 
ister made  a  speech  to  the  armual  dinner  of 
the  Ridley  Graduate  Boat  Club,  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake,  and  on  page  two,  there  was  a 
fairly  complicated  portion,  which  I  would 
like  to  read  verbatim  and  then  ask  him  a 
question  about.  He  is  speaking  of  the  club 
and  what  it  does  and  he  says: 

I  think  it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  name 
of  your  programme,  "Ten  Seconds  to 
Gold,"  10  seconds  to  ultimate  excellence 
—one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven 
eight,  nine,  10. 

I  want  to  ask  him,  if  I  may— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  a  great  speech. 
That's  clear  enough. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  that's  without  taking  his 
shoes  off. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  ask  him,  if  I  may, 
when  did  he  learn  to  count,  does  he  count 
often  in  public,  and  how  much  does  he  pay 
his  speechwriters? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce,  a  final  question. 

Order,  please,  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Don't  hide.  We  know 
why  the  member  is  behind  those  glasses. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  know  who  he  is. 
Hello  there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
there  will  have  to  be  hearings  on  the  Bell 
increases  in  Ottawa  next  week.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  money 
they  raise  is  in  Ontario,  would  he  act  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario  on  these  Bell 
increases  which  affect  every  home,  every 
business  here?  Would  he  send  representations 
down  there  to  fight  these  increases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
haven't  been  approached  by  anybody  but 
the  hon.  member  to  do  that,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  a  look  at  it  to  see  if  it's  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Education. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  TEACHERS 
COLLECTIVE  NEGOTIATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Negotiation 
of  Collective  Agreements  between  School 
Boards  and  Teachers. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a 
very  complete  statement  on  this  matter  in  the 
House  on  Friday.  Copies  of  that  statement 
are  on  the  members'  desks,  so  I  don't  intend 
to  make  any  further  statement  at  this  time, 
except  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  long  time 
coming    but   it   is    worth    waiting   for. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  whether 
the  Minister  of  Education  has  additional 
copies  of  the  bill  he  introduced?  Are  there 
any  available? 


BELL  RATE  INCREASES 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations:  There  is  a  good  chance  that  there 
will  be  hearings  in  Ottawa— 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITIES 
AMExNDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  the  Regional  Municipalities 
Amendment  Act,  1975. 
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Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  affects  a  variety  of  powers  and  functions 
within  the  regions  of  Haldimand-Norfolk— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There's  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  chamber,  it's  difiBcult  to 
hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'll  start  over,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  bill  affects  a  variety  of  power 
and  functions  within  the  regions  of  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk, Niagara,  Ottawa-Carleton, 
Peel,  Sudbury,  Waterloo  and  York.  Some 
items  contained  in  this  bill  could  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  manor  housekeeping  measures  but 
a  few  are  somewhat  more  significant  than 
that.  One  in  particular  is  a  measure  which 
could  be  described  as  a  milestone  in  our  con- 
tinuing progress  toward  stronger,  more  effec- 
tive local  government. 

This  last  measure  provides  fcMr  the  abolition 
of  the  board  of  healdi  in  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Waterloo  and  for  the  transfer  o£  the 
board's  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  regional 
council.  I  am  stire  all  members  will  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  this  measure  when  I 
point  out  that  this  will  be  the  first  instance 
anywhere  in  Ontario  when  a  board  of  health 
has  been  disbanded  in  order  to  have  its  power 
and  authority  lodged  with  the  locally  elected 
representatives. 

This  measure  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with 
the  government  policy  whereby  special  pur- 
pose bodies  of  many  different  kinds  have 
been  or  will  be  eliminated  so  that  the  people's 
own  locally-elected  representatives  can  exer- 
cise a  greater  degree  of  power  and  authority, 
notably,  the  power  to  control  spending  and 
set  priorities  for  the  benefit  of  all  residents 
in  their  communities.  This  measure  marks  the 
first  such  step  in  the  field  of  public  health 
and  it  applies  at  this  time  only  in  the  region 
of  Waterloo. 

Other  measures  in  this  bill,  though  less 
significant  than  the  one  I  have  just  described, 
should  perhaps  be  noted  briefly  for  the 
record.  They  include  measures  and  powers 
in  Ottawa-Carleton  region  to  acquire  land  for 
use  as  parks;  to  establish  and  operate  a  solid 
waste  conversion  plant;  and  to  arrange  spe- 
cial rates  for  municipal  contributions  to  urban 
transport  costs. 

As  a  result  of  other  measures  in  this  Act, 
York  region  will  be  empowered  to  license, 
regulate  and  govern  lodging  houses. 

The  electoral  system  in  the  town  of  Capreol 
in  the  Sudbury  region  will  be  altered  from 
the  ward  system  to  a  system  of  general  voting. 


In  addition,  this  Act  contains  provisions  for 
minor  changes  which  will  tidy  up  municipal 
boundaries  in  Niagara  and  Peel  regions.  AH 
of  these  items  are  measures  which  have  been 
requested  by  the  municipalities  themselves 
and  all  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  in  keeping 
with  the  goveriMnent's  continuing  policy  of 
strengthening  local  government. 


CONSUMER  REPORTING 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr,  Reid  moves  first  reading  of  biU  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer  Re- 
porting Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment 
will  do  two  things:  It  will  not  allow  the  ex- 
change of  information  to  people  who  reside 
outside  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  will  also 
require  the  prescribing  of  the  form  of  security 
that  consumer  reporting  agencies  take  with 
their  files  on  personal  information. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  rise  on  a  point  of  order, 
if  I  may.  It's  a  point  of  clarification  that  I 
ask  of  you  so  that  I  might  be  acquainted, 
with  other  members  of  the  House,  as  to  how 
the  question  period  operates.  Recognizing 
that  you  must  exercise  discretion,  I  would 
like  to  have  some  idea  on  what  basis  the  dis- 
cretion is  exercised. 

A  question  was  put  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  connection  with  a  very  serious 
matter,  I  have  no  doubt,  relating  to  the  drain- 
ing of  a  lake  at  Sudbury.  Four  supplementary 
questions  were  permitted  by  you  to  the  initial 
question. 

My  colleague  from  Rainy  River  then  raised 
with  you  the  question  of  an  appointment  of 
a  commission  which  is  only  designated  to  do 
one  tiling,  that  is,  erode  the  power  of  this 
legislative  assembly  and  usurp  the  function 
of  government.  My  colleague  attempted  to 
ask  a  supplementary  question  to  that  ques- 
tion and  he  was  cut  off. 

I  say  to  you  most  respectfully,  sir,  there  is 
some  disjointed  imbalance  of  priorities  and 
important  matters  in  this  question  period.  I 
recognize,  and  bow  to  the  fact,  that  yours  is 
a  difficult  task  but  surely,  sir,  you  can  see 
the  importance  of  that  committee  which  is 
being  appointed  by  the  Premier?  To  disallow 
a  supplementary  question,  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  you,  is  beyond  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member  will 
understand  it's  very  difficult  to   control  the 
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number  of  supplementaries  and  keep  the 
questions  flowing,  give  eveiybody  a  chance 
who  wishes  to  ask  a  question.  I  think  he 
understands  that.  I  don't  think  I'll  say  more 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Particularly  with  a  minis- 
terial statement  on  privilege  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  that  went  on  much  too  long. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  just  want  to  carry  this 
forward  sir;  please  let  me.  You  realize  what 
you  permitted  the  member  for  St.  David  to 
do— to  occupy  at  least  10  minutes  of  this  on 
a  matter  of  personal  privilege  and  acquaint 
us  with  the  fact  that  she  was,  one  day, 
enamoured  of  a  cow.  I  can't  see,  frankly, 
where  we're  going  and  it's  up  to  you,  sir, 
and  I  say  this  most  respectfully,  to  give  some 
balance  to  our  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  10  minutes  was  a  bit 
of  an  exaggeration.  One  minute  would  be 
closer. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  was  eight  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  44,  the  Liquor  Control  Act,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoffer  (Perth):  I  think  the 
minister  probably  has  a  statement. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  an  introductory 
statement  because  of  the  fact  we  have  intro- 
duced Bill  44  for  second  reading. 

As  the  House  knows,  Bill  44  and  Bill  45 
are  so  inter-related  it's  almost  impossible  to 
separate  debate  on  the  two  bills.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time  which 
reallv  relates  to  both  bills  and  to  invite 
members  to  comment  on  both,  even  though 
we  will  be  having  another  debate  on  Bill  45 
when  it  is  introduced  for  second  reading. 
There  is  very  great  difficulty  distinguishing 
between  the  two  for  debate  purposes.  I  want 
to  point  out  the  reasons  for  the  two  bills, 
once  again,  although  I  did  make  a  lengthly 
statement  on  first  reading. 

The  purpose,  primarily,  is  to  improve  the 
efficiency,  uniformity  and  accountability  of 
liquor  administration  in  the  province.  There 
are  three  obiectives  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  as  the  debate  proceeds. 


We  do  not  intend  the  bills  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  public  to  consume  alcoholic 
beverages.  Liquor  will  be  neither  cheaper 
nor  more  freely  available  because  of  the  two 
bills.  Liberalization  is  not  a  primary  intention. 
There  are  two  major  changes  which  involve 
relaxation  of  control,  and  these  relate  to  con- 
sumption by  minors  in  the  home  and  the 
conveyance  of  liquor  from  place  to  place. 

Consumption  by  a  minor,  at  any  time  or 
place,  is  currently  an  offence  under  the 
Liquor  Control  Act.  In  the  new  legislation, 
parents  may  supply  alcoholic  beverages,  such 
as  a  glass  of  wine,  to  their  children  in  a 
residence.  This  change  recognizes  parental 
authority  and  responsibility  in  the  home.  It 
also  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  previous 
legislation  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
unenforceable. 

The  Liquor  Control  Act  currently  permits 
unopened  bottles  to  be  taken  from  the  point 
of  purchase  to  the  residence  of  the  purchaser. 
Open  bottles  may  be  transported  from  one 
residence  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the 
bottle  to  another  residence  to  be  occupied  bv 
him;  that  is  from  his  own  home  to  a  hotel. 
The  new  bill  will  permit  transportation  of  an 
nnooened  bottle  to  any  destination.  An  open 
bottle  may  also  be  taken  to  any  destination 
provided  it's  packed  in  baggage  or  otherwise 
not  readily  available  to  any  person  in  the 
vehicle  transporting  it. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  legislation,  aside 
from  the  two  items  I've  mentioned  which 
deal  with  consumption,  is  to  make  it  easier, 
clearer,  simpler  for  both  licensees  and  the 
liquor  boards  themselves  to  operate.  We  ex- 
pect the  law  will  be  clearer,  on  passage  of 
these  bills,  and  more  consistent  with  the 
basic  principles  proposed  by  McRuer.  The 
current  Acts  have  been  enforced  for  some 
28  years  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  try  to 
bring  up  to  date,  in  one  fell  swoop,  the 
accumulated  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
under  these  bills. 

We  understand  there  are  problems  which 
are  occurring  almost  daily  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  Act.  I  make  no  pretence 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  Acts  are  going  to 
solve  those  problems  overnight.  We  will 
continue  to  have  them. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  this  province, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  liquor  administration  has 
not  been  burdened  with  the  patronage  and 
criminality  which  have  plagued  other  juris- 
dictions. Our  system  is  envied  by  other  prov- 
inces and  by  many  states  to  the  south  of  tis. 
and  they  have  expressed  this  to  me  per- 
sonally. They  admire  the  generally  high 
standard   of  our   licensed   premises   and   the 
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honest,  orderly,  efficient  nature  of  liquor  dis- 
tribution of  this  province. 

We  are  proposing  two  major  changes  in 
the  Acts.  First,  the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
-and  again  I'm  dealing  with  Bill  45  when  I 
mention  Liquor  Licence  Board— will  be  ex- 
panded from  three  members  to  seven.  This 
is  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  hearings  pro- 
cedures to  allow  for  panels,  and  to  permit 
the  decentralization  of  its  processes  and  to 
provide  faster  service  across  the  province. 

Secondly,  we  are  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  function  of  sale  and  distribution 
of  liquor,  which  is  being  done  under  Bill  44 
by  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  and  the  regu- 
latory function  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  McRuer 
recommendations.  Under  the  existing  legis- 
lation the  Liquor  Control  Board  licenses 
brewers,  distillers  and  wineries.  Under  Bill 
45  these  functions  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board.  Bill  44  contains  no 
control  functions. 

We  are  also  proposing  two  changes  to  in- 
crease uniformity.  The  standards  of  eligibility 
are  being  spelled  out  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act;  that  is  the  classes  of 
premises  are  being  enacted  in  legislation  and 
will  be  proposed  in  the  regulations  to  follow. 
The  current  Act  only  specifies  who  may  not 
be  granted  a  licence.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  codify  those  people  who  are  en- 
titled to  licences.  In  the  new  bill  there  are 
no  special  terms  and  conditions  to  be  attach- 
ed to  a  new  licence,  other  than  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  code. 

There  was  some  confusion  at  the  time  of 
first  reading  when  I  mentioned  that  the  Acts 
were  silent  on  certain  issues.  I  want  to  make 
it  quite  clear  at  this  time  that  where  the 
Acts  are  silent  there  is  no  power  vested  in  the 
boards  to  act.  In  other  words,  it  is  declaratory 
law.  The  boards  may  operate  within  the  terms 
of  the  Act,  but  may  not  read  into  the  Act 
anything  which  the  Act  does  not  deal  with. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Does  that 
mean  they  are  out  of  the  censorship  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Right. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  goodness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  To  augment  ac- 
countability there  are  three  main  legislative 
changes.  The  revenues  of  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  of  Ontario  will  be  paid  into  the  con- 
solidated re\enue  fund,  so  that  appropria- 
tions and  expenses  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Legislature  rather  than  being  paid  for  out 
of   income.    For   the    first   time,    the    Liquor 


Licence  Board  will  be  subject  to  examination 
at  estimates  times. 

A  liquor  licence  appeal  tribunal  is  pro- 
posed. This  has  been  well  publicized  and 
has  been  very  well  received  by  the  public, 
the  media  and  the  licensees.  The  tribunal 
is  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  or  proposals 
of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board;  that  is  if  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  refuses  to  issue  a 
licence,  suspends  a  licence,  proposes  not  to 
renew  a  licence  or  cancels  a  licence,  any  of 
those  decisions  would  be  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  new  body.  An  appeal  procedure  is  also 
outlined  in  the  new  Act  which  guarantees 
an  independent  hearing  for  any  licence 
holder  or  applicant  who  is  refused  a  licence 
or  permit. 

There  have  been  pressures  brought  to  bear 
on  the  government  since  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  and  prior  to  it  to  take  a  more  liberal 
attitude  toward  availability  of  beverage 
alcohol.  It  has  been  a  very  interesting  ex- 
perience for  me  to  consider  the  various  re- 
quests, the  conflicting  requests,  which  come 
before  me.  In  conjunction  with  my  colleagues 
in  government,  I  have  rejected  a  more  liberal 
approach  as  inconsistent  with  the  other  more 
important  social  objectives  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  public  health  and 
safety  more  important  than  longer  drinking 
hours,  beer  in  supermarkets  or  consumption 
in  public  parks.  Much  as  we  may  like  to  for- 
get it  from  time  to  time,  there  is  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  freer  drinking  and  the 
social  problems  of  alcohol  abuse.  There's  an 
ample  body  of  research  which  clearly  shows 
you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  to  concern  our- 
selves with  an  increase  in  violent  crime  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  more  access  to 
alcohol.  Many  studies  have  pointed  out  the 
link  between  violence,  crime  and  consump- 
tion of  alcohol.  How  could  we  honestly  try 
to  improve  highway  safety  while  also  relaxing 
control  on  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributors to  highway  deaths? 

Of  course,  there  are  citizens  who  claim  that 
their  right  to  freer  drinking  laws  should  be 
guaranteed  because  of  their  own  personal 
responsibility  for  themselves.  But  since  the 
law  treats  everyone  equally,  it's  just  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  to  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble, even  if  we  could  define  them,  something 
which  is  not  available  to  everyone. 

I  want  to  make  no  bones  about  it  in  this 
debate:  accessibility  breeds  its  own  abuse. 
The  ranks  of  the  irresponsible  expand  as  alco- 
hol becomes  more  freely  available,  and  the 
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consequences  are  borne  by  all  citizens  of  the 
province  in  the  form  of  higher  insurance 
rates,  health  care  costs  and  those  measurable 
costs  of  crime.  I  suppose  it  would  be  easier 
to  let  everyone  do  his  own  thing,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  province  are 
ready  to  pay  the  price  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
House  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  bills, 
and  prior  to  that,  we  have  consulted  widely 
with  associations,  individuals— those  who  are 
directly  affected  or  indirectly  affected  by  the 
legislation,  or  those  who  are  simply  inter- 
ested in  the  broader  question  of  alcohol  con- 
sumption. We  will  continue  to  consult  with 
these  bodies  and  as  I  announced  at  the  time 
of  first  reading,  we  will  shortly  be  establish- 
ing an  advisory  committee;  I  hope  before  the 
end  of  this  week  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  members 
of  the  House. 

We  have  received  many  hundreds  of  briefs, 
and  we  continue  to  receive  them  on  a  daily 
basis.  These  are  being  examined,  first  by  me 
and  then  by  my  legal  staff,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  accept  some  of  the 
suggestions  that  are  being  put  to  us.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  suggestions,  and  each 
of  the  documents  is  being  reviewed  very 
carefully. 

I  can  say  that  we  will  likely  be  suggesting 
amendments  based  on  the  suggestions  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  these  outside  organiza- 
tions but  from  members  of  the  House,  during 
this  time.  We  will  be  moving  certain  amend- 
ments at  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill.  I'd 
be  pleased  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers who  engage  in  this  debate  and  to  con- 
sider any  amendments  which  they  may  have 
to  suggest,  so  that  we  can  take  them  into 
consideration  for  amendments  during  the  com- 
mittee stage. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  all 
members  of  the  House  that  I  feel  they  should 
be  free  to  discuss  the  principles  both  in  Bill 
44  and  Bill  45,  hopefully  avoiding  duplica- 
tion when  second  reading  of  Bill  45  is  called. 
I  would  propose  that  after  Bill  44  and  ^ill  45 
have  been  debated,  if  time  permits,  that  we 
might  go  into  committee  immediately,  at  least 
for  the  discussion  of  Bill  44.  I  would  like  to 
notify  the  members  that  I  would  hope  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  order,  with  the  permission  of  the 
hon.  members. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  debate  with  great  interest. 

Mr,  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  public  examina- 
tion and  research  that  went  into  these  two 
bills  was  extensive.  Certainly  it  has  led  to  a 
certain  degree  of  disappointment  on  my  part 
in  seeing  what  the  machinery  of  public  par- 
ticipation has  brought  forward.  The  ministei 
has  reaffirmed  his  commitment  not  to  become 
liberal  in  legislation  governing  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  He  has  opted  for  very 
little  significant  change  at  all. 

I  really  regret  supporting  the  bill,  because 
I  feel  that  it  is  substantially  inadequate, 
after  the  research  and  public  consultation 
that  went  on  for  18  months  in'  this  connec- 
tion. I  believe  it  was  the  present  member 
for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Welch)  who  started  the 
process  of  review,  and  I  well  recall  that 
there  was  some  feeling  that  the  anomalies, 
tihe  problems  in  government  control  of  alco- 
holic consvunption  perhaps  would  be  dealt 
with  in  a  more  imaginative  way  than  this 
bill   involves. 

Essentially,  the  bill  opts  for  the  status 
quo;  probably  the  biggest  change  is  that  ft 
will  now  be  necessary  for  licensed  premise- 
to  sell  milk  as  well  as  beer,  and  maylae  t».i 
and  coffee  as  well  as  hard  liquor;  which  of 
course,  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  really  is  ridicu- 
lous that  that  sort  of  thing  is  subject  to  leg  s- 
lation  and)  is  simply  not  a  matter  of  goo  I 
sense. 

Dealing  with  the  LCBO  bill  first,  I  think 
we  should  recall  the  historical  antecedents 
wherein  ooir  predecessors  in  tlhis  chamber 
established  a  moniopoly  of  the  liquor  business. 
They  said  only  the  govenmient  can  partid- 
pate  in  it;  anybody  else  who  is  working  in 
commerce  illegally,  we've  come  to  call  them 
bootleggers.  We  have  developed  a  system 
whereby  we  have  oui-  own  stores;  and  as  I 
travel  through  the  proNdnce  —  and  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  into  just 
about  as  many  tmvns  as  anyone,  even  >wir- 
self,  sir-it  has  been  my  experience  that  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  this  province,  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  has  the  finest  building  in  town. 
It  sometimes  shocks  me,  when  I  go  into  a 
commimity  where  tihey  are  working  very  hard 
for  a  new  arena,  where  there  are  other  build- 
ings of  a  public  nature  that  have  beeTi 
put  up,  supported  largely  by  the  efforts  ol 
the  local  community,  that  the  most  impres- 
sive buildiing,  faced  with  fieldstone,  with  tlv 
most  modern  lighting,  on  the  most  impressJM 
piece  of  real  estate,  with  a  big  parking  1< 
with  "in"  and  "out"  signs— that's  tihe  liquor 
store. 

We  in  this  Legislature  have  conveyed  to 
the  government  the  power  to  Ihire  the  em- 
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ployees,  and  over  the  years  this  has  been 
a  substantial  base  for  Conservative  patron- 
age. It  is  one  of  the  few  surviving,  to  be 
frank,  along  with  Ontario  Housing  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  areas,  where  it  is 
still  worthwihile  to  be  a  friend  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  sort  of  small  potatoes  pat- 
ronage, but  it  still  exists.  In  other  words, 
we  have  our  own  stores,  we  hire  our  em- 
ployees; we  buy  the  raw  material  cheap, 
water  it  down  and  sell  it  dear,  and  then  tax 
it  at  10  per  cent. 

The  minister  says  he  is  not  sure  the  prov- 
ince is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  liberal- 
ized policies.  Well  the  direct  price  there  is 
about  $330  million,  based  on  the  mark-up 
on  a  bottle  of  liquor;  which  is  wortli  about 
$1  and  which  they  tell  me  nlow  goes  for  an 
average  of  $6. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  Is  it  that  high 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  what  they  say. 
The  concern  in  the  hypocrisy  about  some  of 
this,  is  based,  really,  on  the  findings  of  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation,  which  have 
been  put  before  us  by  the  minister's  pre- 
decessors and  others.  They  indicate  that  the 
social  costs,  in  readily  and  directly  deter- 
mined dollars,  must  be  in  excess  of  $700 
million.  And  that  is  for  the  welfare,  the 
hospitals,  the  patrols  on  the  highways,  the 
courts,  the  payments  to  divided  families  and 
so  on— at  least  $700  million!. 

Anyone  who  feels  that  the  $330  million  is 
gjiavy  for  the  public  revenue,  is  of  course 
completely  wrong.  We  know  that  the  public 
cost,  the  social  cost,  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
$700  million'  the  Addiction  Research  Found- 
ation, on  the  basis  of  their  directed  research, 
has  indicated  publicly  as  the  figure. 

The  ARF  has  also  made  very  strong  sub- 
missions not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  through  their  reports  but  to  in- 
ternational conventions  and  other  gatherings 
dealing  with  this  matter.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  directed  to  the  ARF  over 
recent  years,  even  by  members  of  this  House 
—largely  irresponsible  in  my  feeling.  How- 
ever, the  ARF  is  accepted  internationally  as 
an  authority  of  world  repute,  and  we  should 
realize  that  here. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tfhe  millions  of 
dollars  we  have  ^ent  for  the  ARF  and  its 
predecessor  over  the  years  have  all  been 
well  directed.  Personally,  I  felt  the  govern- 
ment direction  on  drug  abuse  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  wastage  of  money  simply  to  produce 
siome  superficial  recommendations  and  re- 
ports, which  peAaps  were  not  as   valuable 


as  the  basic  work  the  foundation  has  done 
over  these  many  years. 

I  was  interested  though,  in  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  recommendations  are  reflected 
in  the  minister's  view  and  also  the  views 
of  his  predecessors.  For  example,  they  show 
a  direct  correlation  between  the  amount  of 
absolute  alcohol  consumed  and  the  social 
costs,  that  is  the  disease  and  the  other 
directly  related  problems  from  the  consump- 
tion of  liquor. 

And  their  answer  is  a  very  significant  one. 
They  say  the  government  of  the  day  here, 
and  in  every  other  country  and  jurisdiction 
which  controls  the  consumption  of  liquor, 
has  got  to  do  everything  they  can,  now  and 
in  the  long  run,  to  reduce  that  consumption 
—and  one  of  their  suggestions  is  to  increase 
the  price  tremendously. 

Well,  I  don't  think  that's  acceptable.  We 
must  realize  that  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion have  been  used  by  communities,  civil- 
ized and  otherwise,  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  probably  will  be  in  the  forseeable 
future. 

We  had  an  experiment  in  this  province 
with  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  demon 
rum.  As  a  family  with  Methodist  antece- 
dents, I  am  very  proud  of  what  the  Method- 
ist church  did  in  those  days.  We  now  see 
the  results  of  their  efforts  to  be  something 
less  than  entirely  successful.  But  I  should 
tell  you,  sir,  as  a  good  indication,  in  the 
community  in  which  I  live— the  population 
in  those  days  was  about  600  and  there  were 
three  distilleries— it  was  common  for  the 
famers  of  the  day,  when  they  would  hook 
up  the  buggy  to  take  the  children  to  school, 
to  come  home  with  a  honey  pail  full  of  raw 
liquor  right  out  of  the  end  of  the  still  to 
last  them  through  the  work  of  the  farm  that 
day.  Now,  I'm  not  of  an  age  when  I  can 
remember  that  sort  of  thing- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Not  a  bad 
idea. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —but  these  family  tradi- 
tions are  sometimes  referred  to  jovially  even 
now.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  in  those 
times,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  if 
we  had  had  any  kind  of  statistical  indica- 
tion of  the  incidence  of  alcoholism,  it  must 
have  been  extremely  high  indeed. 

Fortunately,  it  was  countered  by  another 
addiction,  and  that  was  to  hard  work,  body 
work;  there  was  a  commitment  by  every 
member  of  the  family  to  physical  labour  in 
the  support  of  the  family  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  community. 
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But  with  the  advent  of  Methodism,  and 
certainly  with  the  commitment  of  the  circuit 
riders  in  those  days  and  the  identification 
of  the  demon  rum  as  they  called  it,  and  as 
it  certainly  is  and  was,  township  by  town- 
ship accepted  the  alternative,  under  a  type 
of  local  option,  to  vote  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverage  in  that  community. 

We  have  found  this  has  always  been  a 
substantial  political  issue.  I  was  interested  to 
read  that  the  biography  of  Newton  Rowell, 
one  of  my  illustrious  predecessors  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  this  prov- 
ince, emphasized  the  fact  that  in  his  political 
career  the  slogan,  "Ban  the  bar,"  was  one 
which  he  used  most  efiFectively.  It's  also 
interesting  to  note  that  it  didn't  win  him 
many  votes.  It  was  the  Conservative  alterna- 
tive, which  didn't  have  much  to  say  about 
that— they  did  not  take  a  definitive  position 
on  that  in  every  respect— but  which  seemed 
to  gather  up  the  votes,  because  they  were 
always  known  as  the  wet  party. 

So  the  minister  now  is  talking  about  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  and  he  likes  to  say  that  he  is  not 
liberal,  but  in  fact  over  the  years  their  party 
has  led  in  the  development  and  establishment 
of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverage,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  concerns  me. 

The  other  thing  that  concerns  me  is  one 
of  the  basic  anomolies  in  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  goverrmient,  that  in  the 
whole  concept  of  local  option,  which  has  a 
basis  in  the  history  of  the  province,  they 
have  very  piously  maintained  strong  and 
continuing  support  for  the  concept,  and  yet 
with  a  series  of  amendments,  they  have  un- 
dermined the  decisions  that  under  the  law 
can  be  made  by  the  community  to  outlaw 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  a  municipal 
basis.  If  an  area  is  designated  as  a  resort 
area,  then  of  course  it  doesn't  matter  how 
they  vote;  the  sale  is  permitted.  I  can  re- 
member the  controversy  over  that  lodge  up 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce's  way. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Talisman. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  the  community  was 
dry  but  somehow  Talisman  was  able  to  sell 
the  booze.  That's  the  private  club  concept, 
where  in  a  dry  community  anybody  who  has 
the  wherewithal,  the  intention  or  the  ability 
to  belong  to  a  private  club,  is  of  course  not 
controlled  by  the  law.  Of  course,  the  addi- 
tion is  that  even  in  dry  townships,  with  a 
wink  and  a  nod  on  the  part  of  the  enforce- 
ment ofiicers,  as  you  know,  it  is  very  cus- 
tomary for  very  large  public  gatherings  to  be 
held  at  which  the  liquor  is  sold.  I  don't  have 


the  objection  to  that  procedure  that  the  min- 
ister might  expect.  I  simply  say  that  the 
whole  approach  to  local  option,  as  it  is 
applied  by  this  government,  is  fraught  with 
hypocrisy,  is  misleading  and  I  don't  think 
the  minister  has  any  particular  reason  to  feel 
pride  in  its  maintenance. 

The  liquor  control  bill,  the  first  one  that 
has  been  introduced  by  the  minister,  has  very 
few  changes;  if  anything,  it  removes  ancillary 
responsibilities  of  the  LGBO  and  makes  them 
strictly  a  marketing  organization.  They  have 
been  effective  in  this  regard;  they  have  turned 
a  profit— that  is  a  direct  profit,  in  the  super- 
ficial way— but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  must  be  aware  there  is  anything  but  a 
profit  in  the  operation  of  the  LCBO. 

The  minister  has  indicated  his  concern  over 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  every  way. 
He  and  his  colleagues  have  announced  cer- 
tain procedures  by  which  this  use  is  supposed 
to  be  controlled.  He  has  authorized,  along 
with  his  colleague  the  Minister  of  Heath  (Mr. 
Miller),  a  programme  that  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  for  Brant 
allow  the  member  for  Wentworth  and  the 
member  for  Algoma  to  make  an  armounce- 
ment  before  the  schools  leave? 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing 29  students  from  St.  Joseph's  Separate 
School  in  Blind  River  with  their  chaperones; 
the  person  in  charge  is  Donald  McCoy.  I 
would  like  the  members  to  welcome  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  introduced 
a  school.  There  are  50-odd  children  here  from 
Glen  Brae  Public  School  in  Hamilton  with 
Mrs.  Manson  and  Mr.  Birth.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  a  number  of  the  girls  in 
particular,  since  I  have  coached  baseball  for 
the  last  three  years  and  have  coached,  I  think, 
probably  10  or  12  of  the  girls  sitting  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  hope  the  member  does 
better  in  baseball  than  he  does  in  hockey. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  coached  three  months,  too. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  and  his  col- 
leagues have  made  a  fairly  recent  commit- 
ment based  on  their  concern  associated  with 
the  problems  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. It's  part,  I  suppose,  of  the  bolt  that 
struck  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  on  the  way 
to  Queen's  Park  which  made  him  realize  that 
the   moral   fabric    of   the    community   is   in 
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tatters.  We  hear  him  comment  on  that  re- 
peatedly. 

The  ministry  is  committed  to  an  advertis- 
ing programme  which,  as  I  have  heard  it  and 
seen  it  very  rarely,  strikes  me  as  being  quite 
effective.  The  thing  that  does  concern  me  is 
that  the  government  is  not  prepared  to  use  its 
undoubted  povi^ers  to  take  some  leadership 
in  restricting  the  advertising,  directly,  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

As  a  representative  from  the  constituency 
of  Brant  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  some 
of  the  richest  tobacco-producing  municipal- 
ities in  Ontario.  I  know  the  concern'  which 
was  felt  and  expressed  by  farmers  there  when 
the  governments  here  in  Canada,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  decided  in  the 
one  case  to  ban  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
in  certain  media;  and  to  have  not  an  obliga- 
atory  ban  but  an  understaiiding  that  the  same 
restrictions  would  apply  in  this  jurisdiction. 

I  personally  feel  it  was  a  supportable  con- 
cept, since  experts  have  been  able  to  indi- 
cate there  is  at  least  an  association  between 
the  use  of  cigarettes  and  bodily  health.  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  use  of  alcohol  is  far  more  in- 
jurious; it  has  far  more  social  expense  than 
the  use  of  tobacco;  and  anyone  who  would 
look  at  it  objectively,  I  would  suggest,  would 
have  to  agree  with  that. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  very  strongly  there 
has  to  be  some  leadership  taken  in  the  reduc- 
tion and  the  removal  of  the  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  It's  not  enough  to 
balance  it  with  the  government  programme 
saying  we  can  be  our  own  liquor  control 
board  or  whatever  that  theme  is.  I  know  the 
habits  formed  in  the  use  of  alcohol  are 
largely  established  on  what  young  people 
observe  in  the  family  and  what  they  pick  up 
as  a  result  of  pressures  from  their  peer  group, 
but  obviously  the  pressures  of  advertising 
must  be  significant  otherwise  the  companies 
would  not  be  spending  the  millions  of  dollars 
associated  with  it,  which  they  do  spend. 

I  have  heard  the  justification  of  the  com- 
panies, that  all  they  are  doing  is  advertising 
to  people  who  already  drink,  to  persuade 
them  to  use  one  brand  over  another.  I  say 
that  is  just  ponpycock.  The  ads  are  designed 
to  have  an  influence  over  young  people;  not 
to  take  their  first  drink,  obviously,  but  to 
establish  their  drinking  habits. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  beer 
commercials  on  television  are  some  of  the 
best  designed  and  probably  the  most  attrac- 
tive, in  one  sense,  of  any  of  the  commercials 
we  see.  That  beautiful  blue  balloon  seems  to 
epitomize  the  buoyancy  which  is  conveyed  in 


the  ads;  the  use  of  a  certain  brand  of  beer 
which  is  always  found  with  cold  water  nm- 
ning  over  it  is  associated  with  the  good  life, 
the  young  life,  the  life  associated  with  all  of 
the  attractive  things  the  public  relations  ex- 
perts can  legally  put  in  their  very  expensive 
and  glossy  promotion. 

If  the  minister  thinks  his  responsibility  is  at 
an  end  by  simply  spending  another  $600,000 
or  $700,000  of  taxpayers'  money  telling  every- 
body they  can  be  their  own  liquor  control 
board,  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  agree.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  control 
the  airwaves.  The  Premier  is  going  to  find 
that  out  when  Judy  LaMarsh  tells  him  there 
is  undue  violence  in  television  and  when  he 
tries  to  do  something  about  it,  because  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  that.  But  we 
can  take  the  lead,  even  if  only  through  the 
statements  of  policy  of  the  government,  which 
I  feel  sure  in  the  next  decade  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  jurisdictions,  to  the  eff^ect  that 
the  social  pressure  and  the  advertising  pres- 
sure must  be  reduced. 

There  are  people  who  don't  like  politicians 
to  say  that.  Essentially,  the  criticism  coming 
from  the  advertising  companies  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  expanding  the  use 
of  alcohol.  I'm  not  convinced  of  that.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  I  do  not  accept  it. 

I  urge  upon  the  minister,  and  anybody 
else  who  is  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  accept  the  principle  of  a  reduction  in 
this  advertising  pressure  and  its  final  elimina- 
tion. We  can  t  do  it  only  as  a  provincial 
jurisdiction,  but  certainly  we  can  provide 
some  leadership.  Leslie  Frost  established  the 
Alcohol  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  pres- 
ently the  Addiction  Research  Foundation.  We 
took  the  lead  there  and  the  foundation,  as  I 
said,  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  I  think  we 
should  be  prepared  to  follow  that  up  by 
doing  certain  things  that  are  far  more  effec- 
tive than  the  bills  before  us. 

I  am  concerned,  since  the  minister  indi- 
cated he  would  welcome  a  debate  on  both 
bills,  that  in  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  legis- 
lation we  really  are  buying  an  inadequate 
bill.  He  has  accompanied  the  bill  with  some 
sort  of  a  code  which  is  fraught  with  un- 
certainty. 

When  I  asked  him,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  what  the  responsibility  of  the  board 
would  be  having  to  do  with  the  censoring 
of  entertainment  in  licensed  facilities,  his 
answer  was  equivocal.  When  I  asked  him 
further  about  the  responsibilities  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  in'  conjunction  with  the  in- 
spection of  premises  for  fire  safety,  his  an- 
swer was  equivocal.  There  are  two  instances, 
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recently,  which  would  lead  to  both  those 
questions  being  asked;  one  where  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  used 
his  authority  as  a  threat  to  remove  a  specific 
entertainment  from  a  licensed  premises  by 
saying  to  the  owners  their  licence  might  very 
well  be  jeopardized  if  they  did  not  respond 
by  getting  rid  of  this  entertairmient,  which 
the  chairman  of  the  board  felt  was  inappro- 
priate. I  questioned  the  matter  in  the  House 
at  the  time  and  the  chairman  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  certain  reports  that  were 
available  to  him,  indicating  the  level  of  the 
entertainment— which  obviously  was  not  so 
hot,  which  is  one  way  it  should  be  described. 

I'll  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr. 
Drea)  is  nodding  at  me,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  position  I 
would  predict  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  would  take,  and  no  doubt  will  take 
later  in  the  afternoon,  because  the  chairman 
of  the  liquor  board  is  not  and  must  not  be 
empowered  as  a  censor  of  public  morality. 
If  the  minister  wants  him  to  be,  if  along  with 
the  Premier  he  has  this  kind  of  concern  for 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  community— the  Premier 
says  everybody  is  to  blame— then  let  him  put 
it  in  the  bill  and  let  us  debate  it,  because  we 
will  be  opposed  to  it  there  and  we  will  vote 
against  it. 

But  he  hasn't  put  it  in  the  bill.  He  has 
simply  said:  "You,  as  the  chairman  and  the 
commission,  have  the  power  to  license  certain 
premises."  I'll  tell  you  this,  that  it  is  not  in 
those  powers  that  the  threat  to  remove  the 
licence  should  be,  can  be  or  would  be  used 
as  some  sort  of  a  censorship  procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  That's  exactly  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  right,  then  the  min- 
ister should  make  it  very  clear  that  as  a 
Legislature  we  are  not  going  to  be  put  in 
the  equivocal  position  where  the  chairman  of 
that  board  is  going  to  continue  to  act  as  he 
has.  I  don't  want  to  blame  him  individually. 
I  blame  the  government  for  not  giving  him 
the  kind  of  direction  he  deserved  in  a  job 
such  as  his.  The  situation  pertaining  to  cen- 
sorship is  obviously  one  for  the  Criminal 
Code;  and  anything  other  than  that,  I  be- 
lieve, is  beyond  our  powers  and  beyond  our 
responsibility  unless  it  comes  forward  as  a 
specific  section  of  the  bill.  I  hope  it  is  made 
perfectly  clear  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  does  not  have  those 
powers  and  that  it  is  made  clear  that  he  must 
not  act  as  if  he  did. 


On  the  matter  of  fire  inspection,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  because  of  the  very  serious 
tragedy  in  my  own  community,  Paris,  Ont., 
where  there  were  a  number  of  deaths  in  a 
hotel  containing  a  licensed  premises.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  there  had 
been  an  effective  fire  inspection  those  deaths 
would  not  have  occurred.  In  the  inquest 
associated  with  those  deaths  there  was  the 
strangest  tangle  of  confusion  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  fire  inspection  that  anyone 
had  ever  heard.  I  personally  found  it  an 
embarrassment,  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
to  feel  it  was  because  of  the  authority  we 
had  vested  in  specific  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  this  tangle  had  been  allowed 
to  go  forward.  I  felt  that  I  shared  the 
responsibility  with  the  minister,  since  we 
had  not  ferreted  it  out  and  brought  it  to 
public  attention  before  this  catastrophe 
occurred. 

But  the  problem  was  that  the  powers  of  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  somehow  had  cast  a 
spell,  almost,  over  everybody  else  who  should 
have  had  some  responsibility,  because  of  the 
Star  Chamber  powers  the  liquor  board  had 
taken  unto  itself  in  the  past,  particularly 
under  the  present  chairman.  I  blame  the 
minister  and  his  predecessors  for  inadequate 
leadership  in  this  connection.  I  feel  the  an- 
cillary documents  which  go  with  this  bill  do 
not  clearly  set  out  the  government  pro- 
gramme; and  the  minister's  answers  at  the 
time  do  not  set  it  out  effectively  either. 

There  are  many  areas  that  really  should 
be  dealt  with  here.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  local  option  situation.  I  feel  the  govern- 
ment's position  is  fraught  with  hypocrisy,  very 
much  like  the  member  for  High  Park,  who 
beats  his  chest  and  says  that  High  Park 
should  never  have  to  have  a  licensed  premises 
there.  As  the  representative  there  for  tin 
time  being  until— well,  I  don't  know,  I  don't 
want  to  get  into  the  problems  the  NDP  is 
having  with  its  candidates— but  at  least  for 
the  next  few  weeks  it's  all  right  for  him  to— 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Nor  the 
ones  the  Liberal  leader  is  having  with  his 
candidates. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  singularly  fret 
of  problems  for  the  first  time  in  our  history'. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  are  singularly  free  of 
candidates  as  well. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Ah  yes,  we've  got  nothing 
but  winners. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  return  to  the  point  that 
I  feel  both  the  NDP  and  the  Conservatives 
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carry  this  heavy  load  of  hypocrisy  associated 
with  local  option.  I  happen  to  live  in  a  town- 
ship which  voted  local  option  and  as  a  resi- 
dent there  I  am  aware  of  the  exceptions 
in  the  Act  which  really  mean  that  it  is  a 
farce.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the  provisions 
of  the  amendments  over  the  past  few  years 
realizes  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Conservative 
position. 

We  believe  there  is  also  deep  hypocrisy  in 
the  government  statements  on  advertising. 
They  are  afraid  to  do  those  things  that  are 
within  their  jurisdiction  and  in  their  area 
of  obvious  leadership,  and  instead  simply 
spend  more  of  the  public  money  on  one  of 
these  advertising  programmes  to  which  they 
are  so  prone  in  election  years. 

The  bill,  in  essence,  changes  very  little, 
other  than,  as  I  mentioned,  it  requires  licens- 
ed premises  to  sell  tea,  coffee,  milk  and  soft 
drinks,  which  I  think  is  a  very  good  idea. 

There  are  a  few  other  changes,  but  essen- 
tially the  ministry  has  opted  for  the  status 
quo.  I  personally  feel  the  legislation  shoud 
have  been  liberalized,  having  to  do  with  the 
customs  that  have  been  brought  to  this 
country— and  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
acceptable  customs— by  many  of  the  ethnic 
groups  which  have  established  their  families 
in  communities  here.  The  traditions  of  tak- 
ing a  picnic  and  a  bottle  of  wine  to  the  park 
are  well  known  and  I  don't  see  why  they 
should  continue  to  be  illegal. 

The  procedures  and  traditions  in  the 
Oktoberfest  beer  fest— that's  a  word  that  you 
don't  allow  them  to  use,  because  beer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sinful  word  in  your  mind, 
apparently-but  in  the  Oktoberfest  traditions 
in  Kitchener  and  other  communities,  your 
regulations,  in  my  view,  are  preposterous. 
Nobody  likes  to  see  anyone  drunk,  but  to 
have  an  official  report  say  that  the  special 
licence  was  withdrawn  because  someone  was 
sick  in  the  parking  lot  is  an  indication  of  how 
ridiculous  these  procedures  are.  I  make  no 
apology  for  saying  I  wish  the  bill  had  under- 
taken some  specific  liberalization,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  express  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  the  effect  that  we  are  going 
to  remove  the  pressures  on  young  people  and 
others  through  advertising,  which  in  my  view 
is  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  which  in  turn  adds  to  the 
social  costs  we  all  deplore. 

We  are  going  to  support  both  bills.  We  feel 
the  LCBO  bill,  in  its  narrowing  down  to  the 
Isusiness  base,  is  reasonable.  The  LLBO  bill 
is  a  copout  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It 
has  gone  through  the  procedures  of  meeting 
and   consulting   with   everybody,   but   in  this 


new-found  concern  for  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
community  the  government  opts  for  the  cyni- 
cal and  hypocritical  approach  which  it  con- 
tinues to  take. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  EdighoflFer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  Bill  44,  and  as  the  min- 
ister said,  he  would  accept  comments  on 
both  44  and  45. 

First,  I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
looking  over  Bill  45,  it  appears  a  few  sections 
of  the  previous  Liquor  Control  Act  were 
picked  up  and  put  into  Bill  45  to  allow  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  to  be  responsible  for 
the  marketing  of  liquor  by  manufacturers  and 
the  operation  of  government  stores.  My  lead- 
er said  there  is  some  concern  about  the  big, 
expensive-looking  buildings  in  some  areas.  I 
know  I  have  been  in  some  areas  where  it 
looks  as  if  it  is  the  most  predominant  build- 
ing in  that  particular  area. 

The  new  Liquor  Control  Act  reduces  the 
functions  of  the  board  to  marketing,  I  realize 
it  is  a  large  operation.  I  believe  the  minister 
stated  in  his  remarks  when  he  introduced  the 
bill  there  are  some  530  stores  throughout 
Ontario,  which  of  course  is  a  fairly  large 
operation.  I  would  hope  the  board  would  not 
eventually  consider  that  its  task— the  minister 
referred  to  this  today  in  his  opening  remarks 
—and  he  would  not  consider  the  board's  task 
to  be  to  increase  sales  as  much  as  possible, 
since  that's  its   own  responsibility. 

However,  on«  section,  and  I  know  it  has 
been  a  section  in  the  Act  for  a  number  of 
years— I  believe  it  is  section  5,  subsection  4— 
says  the  board  shall  submit  reports  setting  out 
the  net  profit  forecast  to  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer at  his  request.  I  hope  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  doesn't  say  on  too  many 
occasions,  "Come  on,  boys.  Let's  sell  more 
booze  and  get  more  money." 

I  would  have  to  say  a  word  or  two,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  advertising.  Looking  at  the 
Liquor  Control  Act,  section  3,  subsection  f. 
I  believe,  I  really  can't  read  there  whether 
or  not  the  Liquor  Control  Board  is  still  going 
to  carry  on  with  its  present  directives  on  ad- 
vertising. That  section  says:  "To  control  and 
supervise  the  marketing  metbods  and  pro- 
cedures of  manufacturers."  I  wonder  if  that 
still  won't  include  advertising  to  the  extent 
they  won't  have  any  responsibility  whatsoever 
for  advertising. 

In  maybe  a  lighter  vein,  I  also  wondered 
about  section  3  m:  "The  purposes  of  the 
board  are  .  .  .;"  and  it  has  "power  to  require 
naanufacturers  of  liquor  to  furnish  such  sam- 
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pies  of  their  products  to  the  board  as  the 
board  may  require."  I  hope  this  doesn't  mean 
the  board  will  spend  most  of  its  time  having 
a  party  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  oi 
the  product. 

As  far  as  Bill  44  goes,  I  see  nothing  wrong, 
if  the  government  wants  to  continue  the 
sale,  to  be  responsible  for  the  sale  and  be 
the   sole  distributor  of  liquor  in   Ontario. 

I  might  go  on,  now,  to  Bill  45,  tihe  Liquor 
Licence  Act.  It  apypears  to  me  to  be,  after 
reading  it  over  or  glancing  at  it  several  times, 
I  suppose  you  could  call  it  an  updated'  Act, 
transferring  some  of  the  responsibilities  from 
the  present  Liquor  Control  Act  to  the  new 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  I  was  interested  and 
pleased  to  see  there  are  provisions  for  hear- 
ings and  reviews  and  appeals  in  the  licensing 
procedure. 

Generally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few 
dhanges.  The  minister,  of  coiuTse,  made  a  fair 
niunber  of  comments  in  introducing  second 
reading  today,  but  they're  very  minor 
changes. 

On  a  previous  occasion  I  Ihad  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  a  debate  put  on  by 
alcohol  and  dlrug  concerns  on  the  possibility 
of  banning  advertisinig  in  Ontario.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  the 
affirmative  side.  I  don't  really  want  to  say 
the  audience  was  loaded,  but  the  affirmative 
side  won  overwhelmingly.  There  was  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  negative  side  from  the 
Canadian  Advertising  Association,  and  of 
course  one  from  Labatt's  as  well.  I  think  they 
were  probably  a  little  disappointed  they 
didn't  win  the  debate,  but  that's  the  way 
the  audience  voted. 

Mir.  Speaker,  I  have  looked  over  consider- 
able material,  particularly  material  from  the 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 
They  have  quoted  figures  stating,  I  believe, 
that  a  little  over  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  Canada  now  consmne  alcohol,  and  less 
than  20  per  cent  do  not  consume  alcohol.  It 
ajypears  that  by  the  year  2000  that  same 
figure  will  probably  be  still  in  eflFect,  with 
approximately  an  80-20  split  for  those  who 
drink  and  those  w^ho  do  not  drink. 

It  is  quite  alarming  to  me  to  see  the 
advertising  that  is  taking  place  here  in  On*- 
tario.  I  know  it's  easy  to  make  the  excuse 
that,  of  course,  much  flows  from  other  prov- 
inces and  other  countries;  but  I  think  this 
province  should  take  some  steps  to  make 
certain  we  donft  all  really  feel  that  by  using 
certain  products  we  will  remain  young  and 
strong  and  be  able  to  swim  and  boat  and 
all  this  sort  of  thing. 


I  really  had  hoped  there  might  have  been 
something  in  this  Act,  rather  than  leaving  it 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  in  regulations, 
to  do  what  they  wish  with  advertising. 

I  have,  again,  just  to  reiterate  very  briefly 
the  comments  made  by  my  leader  on  local 
opdon.  I'm  still  concerned  that  the  Act 
allows  the  Board  to  license  premises  in  resort 
areas.  I  feel  that  basically  any  place  should 
be  allowed  to  have  licensed  premises,  as 
long  as  the  local  people  may  be  allowed  to 
have  input  before  the  board's  decision  has 
been  made. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  all  I  will  say 
at  the  moment  on  these  two  bills.  I'm  quite 
sure  we'll  have  time  for  discussion.  I  realize 
the  minister  has  had,  as  he  said,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  input  from  the  public. 
This  may  be  just  briefs;  it  may  be  dis- 
cussions. I  would  also  like  to  know  again, 
if  this  will  be  going  to  tihe  committee  of  the 
House  or  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  some  comments  to  make  on  the  bills, 
and(  I  will  accept  the  minister's  invitation 
and  make  my  comments  on  both  bills  at  the 
present  time  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

We  intend  to  support  both  of  the  bills 
and  we  wisih  that  eacfh  of  the  bills  be  placed 
in  committee,  as  the  minister  has  indicated. 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  we  could  reach 
that  stage  today  and,  if  possible,  complete 
these  bills  while  the  technicalities  about  them 
are  fresih  in  our  minds  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  They  cover  an  immense  amount  of 
ground  and  they  are  immensely  technical, 
and  I'm  certain  we  will  not  be  able  to  either 
ask  or  receive  all  of  the  answers  whidh  per- 
ha'^s  bills  of  this  importance  require. 

Let  me  make  three  or  fourpoints  which  I 
consider  to  be  major  ones.  The  first  one  is 
that  the  minister  was  quite  clear  in  his  laconic 
statement  when  he  introduced  the  bills  for 
second  reading,  that  we  were  continuing  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  vwthout  disturbing  its 
functioning  and  that  we  were  re-establishing 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board.  Today  in  his  re- 
marks, which  are  the  first  public  remarks  I've 
heard  about  it  but  which  reflect  what  is  in 
the  bill,  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  is  now  go- 
ing to  be  accountable  to  the  assembly  in  the 
sense  that  there  will  be  an  item  in  the  mind*- 
ter's  estimates  requiring  us  to  authorize, 
annually,  after  the  current  fiscal  year  has  ex- 
pired, the  estimates  which  are  required  for 
the  expenditures  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board. 
Formerly,  as  I  understood  it,  the  expenditures 
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of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  were  paid  for 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  and  were  chargeable  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  and  therefore 
the  two  boards  were  closely  matched. 

Therefore,  my  question  is,  why  is  it  that 
the  minister  decided  that  only  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Legislature  in  the  sense  of  appearing  in  the 
estimates,  and  therefore  perforce  and  of 
necessity  giving  the  assembly  an  opportunity 
to  debate  the  estimates;  whereas  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  if  anything  it  has  been  further 
removed  from  the  assembly,  and  therefore  we 
will  have  no  control  over  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  or  its  activities  except  by  the  benev- 
olence of  the  minister,  should  he  choose  to 
set  aside  a  particular  period  of  time  for  de- 
bate. Of  course,  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  problems  we  have  had  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past  in  getting  a  debate  on  either  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  or  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  will  understand  my  concern  about  the 
debate,  but  more  important  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  will  not  be  accountable  to  the 
assembly. 

I  think  that  so  far  as  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comment  which  I've  just  made,  we  would 
agree  with  what  has  been  done  with  the 
Liquor  Control  Board;  we  would  agree  with 
the  delimitation  and  specification  of  its  func- 
tions, which  have  now  been  set  out  in  this 
bill-and  I'm  delighted  to  see  that  it  was 
possible  to  compress  that  particular  bill 
within  the  narrow  ambit  of  about  five  pages. 

My  concern,  however,  is  that  the  list  of 
the  purposes  and  powers  of  the  board  is  very 
lengthy,  but  of  course  the  major  one  is  to 
buy,  import,  have  in  its  possession  for  sale 
and  sell  liquor.  The  question  of  the  purchases 
by  this  board  has  immense  consequences,  be- 
cause it  determines  what  will  be  sold  in  the 
stores;  and  it  determines,  in  addition,  the 
prices  at  which  the  various  classes  and  brands 
of  liquor  will  be  sold  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. 

I  suppose  the  major  criticism  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  as  it  presently  exists,  has  been 
the  hidden  nature  of  its  purchasing  and  price- 
fixing  policies.  I  suppose  there  have  been  one 
or  t\\o  people  who  have  had  the  time,  the 
interest  and  the  initiative  to  make  a  study  of 
what  those  purchasing  policies  and  what  those 
price-fixing  methods  are  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board.  I'm  not  knowledgeable  about  them  and 
I've  never  seen  any  adequate  public  state- 
ment about  how  they  go  about  selecting 
which  liquors  appear  in  the  liquor  stores  or 
which  wines  appear  in  the  liquor  store,   or 


which  foreign  beers  appear  in  the  liquor  store, 
or  which  other  bottles  which  come  in. 

Anyone  who  like  myself  has  occasion  to 
frequent  the  liquor  stores  knows  that  over  a 
period  of  time  there  has  just  been  an  im- 
mense proliferation  of  brands  of  all  kinds. 
When  the  price  of  the  traditional  Bordeaux 
and  Burgundy  wines  went  up,  and  the  other 
traditional  wines  went  up,  suddenly  there 
was  a  flood  of  lower-priced  wines  with  names 
which  were  not  familiar  to  any  of  us,  names 
which  in  many  cases,  I'm  quite  sure,  were 
new  in  the  vicinities  from  which  those  wines 
came. 

There  has  been  no  adequate  statement  of 
the  gradation  of  wines.  There  is  no  classifica- 
tion system  that  I  know  of,  other  than  the 
sugar  content  one,  which  will  determine  for 
me  what  it  means  if  one  buys  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Everybody  likes  to  pretend,  of  course, 
that  he's  a  connoisseur.  To  be  a  coimoisseur 
today  and  get  a  bottle  of  wine  from  France 
or  from  other  countries  at  $1.90  or  $2.20 
requires  a  genius  which  I  certainly  haven't 
mastered  and  which  I'm  quite  certain  no  one 
else  in  the  province  has  mastered. 

Whatever  the  policies  of  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  are  or  may  be,  surely  there  must 
be  some  method  by  which  they  can  say, 
other  than  the  price  determinant,  that  this  is 
the  reason  they  can  put  this  particular  bottle 
of  wine  or  this  particular  brand  of  liquor 
or  this  particular  foreign  brand  of  beer  into 
the  liquor  stores  and  can  charge  the  prices 
which  the  public  pays  for  it,  including  what- 
ever their  mark-up  may  be  and  including 
whatever  additional  amount  is  included  in 
the  price  by  way  of  tax. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  which  were 
formerly  under  the  Liquor  Control  Act  as 
it  presently  exists  and  which  will  now  be 
under  the  new  Liquor  Licence  Board  Act, 
so  I'm  not  going  to  elaborate  on  other 
functions  which  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
has  performed  up  until  the  present  time. 

I  don't  think  it's  a  question  of  suggesting 
for  one  single  moment  there's  malfeasance  in 
the  board  or  that  they  are  playing  favourites 
with  the  manufacturers  and  distillers  and  pro- 
ducers from  abroad  and  other  places  from 
which  they  buy  many  of  their  brands;  or 
in  connection  with  who  the  persons  are  who 
hold  sole  distributorship  agencies  for,  say 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  brands  of 
liquors  which  come  in  from  abroad  have  a 
sole  distributorship  agency  marking  on  the 
bottle.  I'm  not  certain  what  role  those  brokers 
or  intermediaries  play  in  the  purchase  prac- 
tises of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario, 
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It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  those  marketing 
practices  are  things  which  should  be  rational- 
ized and  made  public.  I'm  not  suggesting  for 
one  single  moment  that  all  of  their  negotia- 
tions for  any  particular  brand  at  a  particular 
time  need  be  made  public,  but  I  think  there 
has  to  be  an  immense  understanding  within 
the  public  of  Ontario  of  what  the  pricing 
policies  are,  what  the  purchasing  policies  are 
and  what  the  roles  of  intermediaries  may  be 
in  the  course  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
do  buy  brands;  from  all  across  the  world 
now,  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  most  of  the 
stores.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  that, 
and  as  far  as  I  could  ever  tell  from  reading 
the  annual  report  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
of  Ontario,  there  was  no  way  anybody  could 
understand  that. 

I  think  there  is  not  only  immense  need 
for  the  accountability  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  to  the  assembly  in  the  sense  which  I 
first  alluded  to  it,  but  also  an  absolute  essen- 
tial necessity  that  there  be  an  accountability 
in  the  sense  of  financial  understanding  by  the 
public  of  what  this  particular  monopoly  does 
and  how  it  establishes  its  prices  and  how  it 
justifies  those  prices. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  it's  an  old  claim. 
Whenever  thetd's  a  monopoly  somebody 
should  justify  the  pricing  policies,  somebody 
should  justify  their  purchasing  policies  and 
somebody  should  justify  whether  or  not  those 
who  are  brokers  and  agents  for  that  board 
are  getting  an  undue  compensation  for  the 
role  which  they  may  play.  I  am  sure  the 
minister  would  understand  very  clearly  that 
that  is  so.  Any  monopoly,  particularly  a 
public  monopoly  such  as  this,  requires  that 
kind  of  accountability  and  that  kind  of 
financial  disclosure  and  explanation  to  the 
public  for  what  it  does. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  may  have  other 
comments  to  make  on  the  Liquor  Control 
Act,  Bill  44,  but  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to 
the  major  bill,  which  of  course  impinges  on 
all  of  us.  Other  than  with  respect  to  the  types 
of  liquor  we  can  buy  and  with  respect  to  the 
price  we  can  pay  for  it,  all  the  non-economic 
aspects  of  it  really  fall  to  be  regulated  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  Act. 

I  reiterate  the  comment  I  made  in  criti- 
cism of  Bill  44  to  compliment  the  minister 
on  that  aspect  of  Bill  45,  which  now  provides 
for  it  being  accountable  to  the  assembly  in 
the  sense  that  any  moneys  to  be  expended 
by  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  will  now  have 
to  be  voted  under  the  votes  of  the  ministry 
annually,  after  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  rationale  of  what  the  government  is 
doing   escapes   me.    I   had    understood,    and 


my  knowledge  of,  although  not  my  ac- 
quaintance with,  alcohol  goes  back  quite  a 
long  way.  I  can  recall  in  1927,  in  the  public 
school  I  was  in,  everybody  chose  sides;  one 
was  either  a  member  of  the  wets  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  drys.  Those  were  the  two  gangs 
in  the  school  and  they  persisted  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  My  guess  of  1927 
is  about  right. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  May  we  ask  what  side  the 
member  was  on? 

Mr.  Renwidc:  That  was'  the  Ferguson  gov- 
ernment, if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  What  side 
was  he  on? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  on  the  dry  side  at  that 
time.  That's  the  only  change  I  have  ever 
made. 

My  acquaintanceship  goes  back  a  long  way 
because  I  first  drank  beer  legally,  I  suppose, 
at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel  when  I  was  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Of  course,  I  had  my 
major  acquaintanceship  with  other  kinds  of 
liquor  during  the  course  of  being  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  that  is  why  I  am  a  confirmed  Scotch 
drinker  and  not  a  person  who  consumes  very 
much  rye.  But  apart  from  my  own  personal 
drinking  habits- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  is  the  connection 
there?  I  don't  understand  the  connection 
there. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —which  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  and  share  my  immense  knowledge  of 
the  connoisseur  aspects  of  that  with  any  of 
the  members,  particularly  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  with  whom 
I  haven't  had  a  drink  for  a  long  time. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  have  certain  quali- 
fications myself. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  we  would  compare  our 
notes  about  them. 

Let  me  say  this;  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Clement),  the  predecessor  of  this  minister, 
very  kindly  sent  over  to  me,  at  my  request, 
all  of  the  addresses  he  has  given  since  he 
became  the  Attorney  General  of  Ontario.  The 
theme,  indeed  the  language  of  them,  from  the 
time  he  became  Attorney  General  until  most 
recently,  is  the  same  in  many  respects.  The 
titles  of  them  are  really  quite  fascinating— 
"Law  as  Compromised";  "Traditional  Values"; 
"Television  Violence";  Violence  as  Entertain- 
ment"; one  without  any  particular  designa- 
tion on  the  front— 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  that  the  near  beer 
speech. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —and  another  one  called 
"Against  Violence". 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Shades  of  John 
Mitchell. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  Against  Violence  one.  The  Attorney 
General,  the  minister's  predecessor  in  this 
office  and  the  person  under  whom,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  major  part  of  the  review 
of  these  two  bills  took  place,  had  these  com- 
ments to  make  when  he  spoke  to  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Port  Colborne  on  April  1  at  8  p.m., 
exactly  24  hours  after  he  and  I  had  dined 
together.  I  was  very  curious  about  the  con- 
nection which  he  made  between  the  two 
events. 

In  the  10  years  from  1962  to  1971,  the 
Canadian  increase  in  crime  was  107  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  violent  offences  jumped  180  per  cent. 
Taking  population  growth  into  account, 
violent  crimes  still  rose  128  per  cent  com- 
pared to  56.1  per  cent  for  all  offences. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  having  difficulty 
making  the  connection  between  this  speech 
and  these  bills.  I  did,  too;  but  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  continue  for  a  moment,  maybe 
we  could  try  to  find  out  what  the  connection 
is.  Because  the  relationship  is  in  the  very 
words  this  minister  used  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
dealing  with  this  bill  when  he  made  his 
short  opening  remarks  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 

Some  of  this  increase  is  due  to  better 
police  detection,  but  the  figures  are  still 
disquieting.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  what 
appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  greater 
violence.  The  time  is  now,  while  the  actual 
incidents  of  violent  crime  is  still  relatively 
low.  And  in  fact  this  very  issue  is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  high  priority  to  the  pro- 
vincial government. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Years  after  the  rapid  increase 
in  violent  crime,  he  suddenly  discovers  that 
it  happens. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  continues: 

I  would  like  to  review  vidth  you  this 
evening  three  factors  that  could  help  con- 
trol the  incidence  of  violent  crime.  The  first 
is  to  question  the  need  for  wholesale 
liberalization  of  Ontario's  drinking  laws,  as 
many  of  our  critics  are  suggesting. 

Well,  that  is  extremism  in  the  extreme.  Be- 
cause  of   course  whenever  one   reads   all   of 


these  speeches,  one  finds  that  the  Attorney 
General— with  the  responsibility  he  then  had 
for  the  review  of  the  liquor  laws  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario— whenever  he  uses  those 
words,  "as  many  of  our  critics  aie  suggest- 
ing," he  usually  means  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party  or  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  have  never,  in  the  time  I  have  sat  in 
the  House  and  listened  to  questions  being 
directed  at  the  minister  responsible  for  these 
two  boards,  asking  him  for  heaven's  sakes  to 
rationalize  ridiculous  and  conflicting  pro- 
cedures. Never  in  my  life  have  I  heard  any- 
one on  this  side  of  the  House,  let  alone  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  ask  for  a  whole- 
sale liberalization  of  Ontario's  drinking  laws. 
That  has  never  been  the  claim  at  all.  Let  me 
read  on: 

By  liberalization,  I  mean  substantially 
relaxing  current  restrictions  on  use,  accessi- 
bility or  government  pricing  policies. 
Liquor  has  become  progressively  less  ex- 
pensive as  a  percentage  of  income  and 
much  easier  to  obtain  in  this  province  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

Changes  were  necessary  and  justifiable 
in  response  to  the  maturity  of  most  social 
drinkers,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  fur- 
ther rationalization  of  existing  policies  and 
regulations. 

But  there  are  two  iron  laws  at  work 
which  must  be  recognized.  First,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  world-wide  that  greater 
accessibility  of  alcohol  and  an  increase  in 
problem  drinking  are  directly  related.  It 
cannot  be  wished  away.  The  fact  is  alcohol 
breeds  its  own  abuse. 

And  strangely  enough  the  minister  used  those 
words  just  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill.  I  don't  know  whether 
these  are  equivalent  to  Newton's  laws  or  not; 
but  he  continues: 

The  second  law  is  that  the  more  problem 
drinking  there  is,  the  more  crime,  especially 
violent  crime.  The  most  comprehensive 
study  on  this  relationship  was  done  in 
Ohio  more  than  20  years  ago.  Among  those 
arrested  during  or  immediately  following  a 
crime,  between  48  and  92  per  cent  had 
been  drinking,  depending  upon  the  offence. 
The  more  violent  the  crime,  the  more  likely 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  These  results  have 
been  repeated  in  studies  around  the  world. 

In  an  least  50  per  cent  of  all  homicides, 
the  offender  or  the  victim  or  both  are  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  The  proportion  of 
heavy  drinkers  and  alcoholics  in  prisons  is 
much  higher  than  in  the  general  popula- 
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tion,  even  after  leaving  aside  those  arrested 
for  drunkenness  and  other  alcohol  abuse 
offences. 

Ill  1968,  an  Ontario  study  showed  that 
over  49  per  cent  of  all  those  committed  to 
.provincial  training  centres,  reformatories 
and  industrial  farms  were  intemperate 
drinkers. 

Permitting  more  public  drinking  in 
parks,  or  longer  drinking  hours,  or  sharply 
lower  prices  vdll  only  make  this  problem 
worse.  It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  every- 
one should  do  as  they  wish  and  suffer  his 
own  consequences,  but  the  fact  is  we  all 
end  up  paying  in  one  way  or  another. 
When  applied  to  alcohol,  greater  freedom 
has  a  social  price. 

Well,  he  goes  on;  but  the  relation  is  con- 
sistent throughout  his  speeches.  He  repeated 
almost  verbatim  the  identical  rationale  on 
April  28,  which  was  about  two  weeks  after 
the  minister  introduced  the  bill,  when  he 
made  another  address  to  the  Chatham-Kent 
Progressive  Conservative  Association's  annual 
meeting.  He  had  some,  I  thought  rather  dis- 
tasteful remarks  about  the  leaders  of  both  this 
party  and  of  the  Liberal  Party:  "What  Nixon 
and  Lewis  fail  to  recognize  is  the  importance 
of  personal  values." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes.  Now,  all  of  that  con- 
nection, regardless  of  the  attitudinal  surveys 
that  the  Tory  party  has  done  to  try  to  find 
some  way  in  which  it  can  blanket  the  forth- 
coming election  uixler  some  grandiose  slogan, 
does  a  disservice  to  an  understanding  of  what 
this  legislation  is  all  about. 

We  pay  a  social  price  for  alcohol  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  everyone  knows  we 
cannot  solve  the  social  problem  by  pro- 
hibition. Despite  the  emphasis  in  the  Attorney 
General's  speech,  this  minister's  predecessor— 
and  the  only  reason  I  am  referring  to  him  is 
because  he  happened  to  be  the  one  under 
whom  this  review  was  conducted  —  and 
although  the  then  Attorney  General  and  the 
present  Minister  of  Consimier  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  have  been  making  speeches 
about  "rapine  and  pillage,"  about  the  work- 
ing man  not  having  a  corner  on  the  market 
for  greed  and  that  type  of  thing,  never  has 
there  been  any  statement  made  about  the 
concern  of  the  government  of  Ontario  with 
respect  to  this  liquor  control  review  and  the 
liquor  licensing  review  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  alcoholism— never,  not  on  on©  single 
occasion. 


These  figures  are  available  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  make  them  up.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  them. 

The  estimated  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario  profit  for  the  year  1975-1976  is  $355 
million.  The  total  anticipated  budgetary 
revenue  is  $8,977,000,000.  The  percentage  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  profit  estimated  as 
a  percentage  of  total  budgetary  revenue  is 
3.9  per  cent. 

The  1974-1975  interim  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario  profits— $310  million;  total 
budgetary  revenue-$8,135,000,000;  percent- 
age—3.8  per  cent. 

The  1973-1974  actual  profit-$280  million; 
total  budgetary  revenue-$6,843,000,000; 
percentage— 4. 1  per  cent. 

The  1972-1973  actual  profit-$254  million; 
total  budgetary  revenue  -  $6,046,000,000; 
percentage— 4.2  per  cent. 

When  we  contrast  the  government  ex- 
I)enditures  under  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
services  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  we  find 
the  following: 

In  the  year  1975-1976,  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  alcoihol  and  drug  abuse  services— 
$11,527,700;  percentage  of  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario  profit— 3.2  per  cent. 

In  1974-1975  estimated  expenditure  for 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  services— $10,163,500; 
percentage  of  Liquor  Control  Board  of  On- 
tario profit— 3.3  per  cent. 

In  1973-1974  actual  exi)enditiire  for  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  services— $8,778,964;  per- 
centage of  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario 
profit— 3.1  per  cent. 

In  1972-1973  actual  exi)enditure  w^as 
$7,822,583  devoted  to  the  health  problem  of 
alcoihol  in  this  province,  being  3.1  per  cent 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario 
profit. 

I  think  those  figures  speak  almost  for  them- 
selves. It's  almost  as  if  somebody  sat  down 
and  said,  "Well,  to  the  extent  we  obtain 
revenues  from  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
for  the  government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, we  will  apply  the  same  percentage  to  I 
the  revenues  of  the  board  in  order  to  de- 
termine tihe  amount  of  money  that  we  will 
use  to  overcome  the  devastation  which  alco- 
hol has  caused  as  a  health  problem."  j 

There  is  no  question  that  if  alcoholism 
in  Ontario  is  not  the  first  major  disease,  it 
certainly  is  the  second  or  third.  We  in  this 
Legislature,  in  1971,  made  the  addition  to 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  Act,  now  being 
taken  into  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  Act,  to 
provide  for  the  detoxification  centres.  I  went 
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back  through  the  regulations  to  try  to  find 
out  just  how  many  tlhcre  were  now.  There 
were  three  estabHshed  in  1972;  there  were 
four  established  in  1973;  there  were  three 
established  in  1974;  and  there  have  been 
three  established  in  1975. 

Four  of  them  at  the  present  time  are  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto:  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital,  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addic- 
tion Research  Founidation  Clinical  Institute 
at  Toronto,  the  Toronto  East  General  and 
Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  the  detoxification 
centre  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  The  other 
nine  are:  one  at  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods 
District  Hospital,  Kenona,  the  detoxification 
centre  of  Hamilton  Civic  Hospital  in  Hamil- 
ton, the  detoxification  centre  of  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  London,  the  detoxification  centre 
of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Sudbury,  the  detoxifi- 
cation centre  of  the  Ottawa  General  Hospit^, 
Ottawa,  the  detoxification  centre  of  the  Wind- 
sor Western  Hospital  at  Windsor,  the  detoxi- 
fication centre  of  St.  Joseph's  General  Hos- 
pital, Thunder  Bay,  one  is  at  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Hospital  at  Kitchener  and  one  is 
at  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital  at  St.  Catharines. 

I  haven't  been  able  to  obtain— unless  I 
happen  to  have  it  heie,  and  I'll  just  see  if, 
by  any  chance,  that  happens  to  be  the  case. 
No,  it's  not— I  haven't  been  able  to  obtain 
it  and  therefore  I  will  ask  the  minister  the 
question:  How  miany  lx)ds  are  there?  I  hope 
when  he  replies  he  will  give  us  the  number 
of  beds  which  are  included  in  those  13 
detoxification  centres,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation which  he  can  give  as  to  what  the 
estimated  need  by  the  present  Liquor  Control 
Board  is  for  beds  in  detoxification  centres 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I'm  not  going  to  refer  again  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  the  man  in  my  riding  who 
had  the  400-odd  convictions  between  1970 
and  1974  for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  and 
died  in)  a  police  cell  at  55  Division,  in  the 
drunk  tank,  because  there  weren't  any  other 
Iwds.  It's  not  the  fault  of  the  police.  They 
don't  have  any  places  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
to  which  to  take  people  who  are  alcoholics 
in  that  sense. 

I  dion't  know;  I  don't  make  the  point  too 
well.  I've  gone  on  much  too  long  and  per- 
haps I've  detracted  from  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make. 

I'm  simply  saying  that  if  the  government 
is  going  to  use  the  monopoly  of  the  liquor 
trade  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  the  revenues  which  it 
does  raise,  as  well  as  for  whatever  social 
purpose  it  may  think  it's  accomplisihing  in 
reducing  the  rate  of  increase  in  violent  crime 


in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  could  I,  at  some 
point,  hear  the  Minister  of  Health  or  any 
other  minister  of  the  government,  outline 
exactly  to  us  the  devastation  which  is  occur- 
ring among  those  who  are  alcoholics  or  near 
alcoholics,  the  devastation,  even  if  not  in 
hiunan  terms,  in  industrial  terms.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour,  where  they  tried  to  bring  together 
representatives  from  management  and  from 
the  union  movement  to  discuss  this  problem, 
which  I  think  is  a  major  social  concern  and 
a  major  problem  for  government. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  minister  that  he 
urge  his  colleagues,  and  himself  in  particu- 
lar, to  get  off  the  violence  kick  and  deal  with 
alcoholism  as  an  illness,  and  provide  the 
Ministry  of  Healtih  with  the  fimds  which 
are  needed  in  order  to  continue  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  research  work,  and  now 
the  very  practical  application,  after  all  these 
years,  of  the  results  of  that  research  work, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  concerted  attack  upon 
alcoholism  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  the  principal 
comments  that  I  wanted  to  make  on  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  We  of  course,  welcome 
the  revised  procedures,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cussions which  we  have  in  committee  with 
respect  to  the  granting  and  issuance  of  li- 
cences and  that  kind  of  procedure,  which  is 
to  adapt  for  liquor  licence  purposes  the  due 
process  procedures  of  the  McRuer  report. 
I  was  fascinated,  because  I  had  asked  the 
minister  to  give  me  a  sheet  on  what  he 
thought  were  the  major  changes  in  the  bill. 
He  did  give  me  a  sheet  and  then  he  called 
me  to  comment  about  one  or  two  which  had 
been  changed  since  that  time.  Again,  we  can 
get  to  most  of  these  in  committee. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  question  of 
transferability  of  licences.  In  the  notes  which 
the  minister  gave  me,  apparently  one  version 
of  the  bill  was  to  provide  that  licences  would 
not  be  transferable,  and  the  minister  has  told 
me  that  it  is  still  intended  to  eliminate  the 
transfer  tax.  I'm  not  clear  and  I  wasn't  clear 
when  I  read  the  bill,  though  perhaps  in  com- 
mittee   it   will   become   more   clear. 

I'm  not  certain  whether  or  not  there  is 
ever  going  to  be  a  public  hearing  if  there 
is  a  transfer  of  ownership  of  a  licence.  It 
would  appear  to  me,  subject  to  correction, 
that  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  the  only 
public  hearing  with  respect  to  the  grant  of  a 
licence  at  a  particular  location  will  be  when 
the  initial  grant  takes  place.  If  subsequently 
there   is   a   transfer  of  that  licence— I'm   not 
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talking  about  a  transfer  as  between  a  de- 
ceased person  and  his  estate  or  that  kind 
of  transfer,  but  about  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship—so far  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  pubHc  hearing. 

It  doesn't  appear  to  me  there  is  going  to 
be  any  opportunity  after  an  extended  period 
of  time,  assuming  a  licence  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, to  have  a  further  public  hearing  about 
whether  or  not  there  is  need  for  that  num- 
ber of  outlets  or  whether  the  particular  out- 
let still  meets  the  needs  of  the  particular 
community  which  it  serves.  I  recognize  that 
one  always  has  to  compromise  on  what  is 
the  proper  period  of  time,  but  if  the  board 
is  going  to  renew  a  licence  every  two  years, 
surely  at  the  end  of  10  years  there  should 
be  a  requirement  on  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board,  to  make  public  again  that  this  is  the 
fifth  biennial  renewal  of  this  licence  and  that 
there  should  be  another  public  hearing  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  premises  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  to  continue  to  take 
place  or  not. 

Secondly,  if  a  transfer  does  take  place,  is 
there  going  to  be  any  public  hearing  in 
order  that  the  people  in  the  area  will  know 
who  the  people  are  who  are  going  to  operate 
it  and  what  changes,  if  any,  are  contem- 
plated for  that  particular  outlet?  As  for  the 
third  part  of  this  licensing  problem,  I  couldn't 
tell,  if  one  switched  from  one  type  of  licence 
to  another  type  of  licence  or  got  an  addi- 
tional licence,  whether  on  each  grant  of  each 
licence  for  any  premises  the  board  is  to 
have  a  public  hearing. 

Those  were  some  of  the  matters,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  wanted  to  go  into  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  I  think  we  can 
deal  with  the  more  detailed  and  particular 
matters   when   the  bill   goes   into   committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I'm  not 
going  to  deal  extensively,  Mr.  Speaker,  wdth 
both  at  the  same  time.  As  an  initial  matter, 
even  before  we  hit  committee,  perhaps  the 
minister  could  give  me  an  overall  view  of 
how  the  fifth  great  volume  of  the  McRuer 
recommendations  have  be°n  implemented.  In 
the  sections  involved  with  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  of  Ontario,  there  were  21  different 
and  diverse  recommendations,  and  in  the 
ones  having  to  do  with  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board,  there  were  22. 

Recommendation    63    is    the    recommenda- 
tion that  sets  up  all  this  legislation.  It  says: 
Consideration    should    be    given    to    com- 
pletely   revising    the    Liquor    Control    Act 


so  as  to  create  a  board  with  powers  to 
merchandise  liquor  in  Ontario  on  behalf 
of  the  government  and  at  the  same  time 
transfer  the  regulatory  powers  and  licens- 
ing now  exercised  by  the  board  to  a  board 
which  will  regulate,  control  and  licence 
the  liquor  trade  in  all  its  aspects. 

That's  what,  I  take  it,  precisely  has  been 
done.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  perusing  the 
legislation,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  hold- 
out or  holdover  or  any  backing  up  on  that 
particular  recommendation  but  there  are  a 
number  which  concern  me. 

Some  have  to  do  with  appeal  provisions; 
some  have  to  do  with  interdiction,  the  busi- 
ness of  interdicting  people  from  the  consump- 
tion of  liquor;  and  the  types  of  awards  and 
the  way  in  which  this  is  done,  at  which  some 
umbrage  was  taken  by  McRuer  at  an  earlier 
time. 

ll  am  not  convinced  it  is  substantially 
amended  in  the  course  of  the  legislation  here. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  really  embodied  the  various 
nostrums  of  McRuer,  which  are  substantially 
and  overwhelmingly  intelligent— as  they  usu- 
ally are— and  searching  with  respect  to  the 
revisions. 

The  liquor  situation  in  Ontario  goes  on 
apace  and  becomes  something  of  a  scandal.  I 
really  wish,  in  a  way,  the  minister  would 
seek  to  prevail  on  his  fellow  minister,  the 
Minister  of  Health,  that  further  experimenta- 
tion, speeded  experimentation  around  some 
kind  of  drugs,  go  forward  as  a  ijossible  future 
supplement  or  as  a  way  of  getting  away  from 
liquor  entirely. 

People  have  to  find  some  kind  of  anodynes 
to  cure  the  pains  of  contemporary  life,  which 
I  suppose  they  do,  apart  from  the  negligible 
effects  of  tranquilizers,  I  hope  they  discover 
the  happy  pill— it  is  mentioned  in  Aldous 
Huxley's  "Brave  New  World."  This  is  a  pill 
we  take  whenever  we  feel  any  gloom,  any 
funk  coming  on  us;  whenever  we  get  jaun- 
diced, we  just  take  a  little  bite  of  the  pill 
and  up  our  spirits  rise  again  and  we  are  our 
old  ebullient  selves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  stop  being 
that.  How  we  are  supposed  to  get  to  a  state 
of  either  tranquility  or  of  joy  in  those  par- 
ticular circumstances,  since  we  have  nothing 
to  compare  it  with,  the  pill  always  being  at 
our  fingertips,  so  to  speak.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  but  I  often  think  that  the  untested  quali- 
ties of  marijuana  and  peyote  drugs  of  that 
kind,  certainly  should  be  researched. 

We  know  the  devastating  and  detrimental 
effects  of  alcohol  consumption,  not  only  with 
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respect  to  the  viscera,  the  groin  and  the  Hver, 
but  with  respect  to  the  temperament  along 
with  it.  There's  that  sudden  burst  of  good 
fellow  feeling  when  one  puts  one's  arm's 
around  everybody's  shoulder,  but  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  low  dudgeon  hits.  Then  there  is 
the  aggression,  the  hostility,  the  turning  away, 
the  lifting  of  a  hand,  the  whole  fighting  epi- 
sode occurs  and  all  that  flows  from  that  in 
terms  of  mayhem,  murder  and  various  forms 
of  assault;  and  the  police  enter  the  situation. 

In  a  way,  in  the  legislation  the  minister 
seeks  to  move  beyond  that  in  terms  of  the 
powers  of  arrest  and  what  a  police  officer 
may  or  may  not  do.  He  has  left  it  highly 
optional  to  the  officer  as  to  whether  he  takes 
the  individual  to  one  place  or  another.  I 
thought  the  minister  should  put  some  kind  of 
emphasis  upon  taking  him  to  the  detoxifica- 
tion centre  rather  than  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
courts  of  the  province  would  not  be  loaded 
with  drunks  first  thing  in  the  morning,  exhal- 
ing a  kind  of  rancorous  breath,  stinking  out  the 
courtroom  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then  those 
more  sanitary  offences— no  less  heinous;  far 
more  heinous  in  most  instances— which  have 
to  be  tried  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
and  morning  could  at  least  go  on  in  on  atmos- 
phere —  and  I  use  the  word  in  two  senses  — 
which  is  conducive  to  justice  instead  of  being 
intoxicated  secondarily  and  indirectly.  This  is 
a  commonplace  thing  and  the  cost  to  the 
public  purse  in  order  to  process  those  cases 
is  absolutely  astounding.  The  fines  elicited,  of 
coure,  are  negligible.  They  couldn't  help  but 
be.  And  they  would  never  get  paid;  there 
would  be  nothing  but  drunks  in  the  Don  jail. 
There  is  enough  of  them  already.  The  minis- 
ter involved  with  that  finds  he  hasn't  got 
enough  accommodation  for  the  people  al- 
ready there.  The  premises  have  to  be  ex- 
panded and  to  some  extent  move  into  my  rid- 
ing to  find  some  place  to  place  the  overflow 
of  that  particular  institution. 

Well,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  legislation. 
I  inveighed  a  week  or  so  ago— when  the 
super  minister  was  in  his  chair— as  to  the 
forthcoming  of  at  least  some  portion  of  this 
vast  tome.  This  is  the  initiation  of  the  pro- 
cess. As  I  say,  perusing  the  bulk  of  the 
legislation,  it  does  embody  the  chief  and 
salient  points.  There  are  marginal  difiiculties, 
I  suspect,  in  the  legislation;  therefore  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  it  will  go  into  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Be- 
fore going  to  some  general  comments  on  the 
bill,  I  want  to  make  some  specific  comments 
about  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  Liquor  Control  Board  is  sexist  and  it 
discriminates  violently  against  women.  I  think 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  raise  the  matter, 
because  there  has  been  no  apparent  progress 
over  the  last  year.  I  think  the  minister  will 
be  pleased- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  in  the  Act? 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Anything  to  do  with  this  in 
the  Act? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  definitely,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  operations  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
are  governed  under  the  Act,  Bill  44,  which 
includes  all  of  the  powers  of  the  LCBO. 
This  refers  to  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
LCBO,  which  is  to  employ  people  in  order 
to  handle  the  work  that  has  to  be  done 
there,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  besides,  it  says  "she"  in 
several  places  here. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  does?  Well,  it  certainly 
doesn't  say  "she"  in  all  of  the  collective 
contracts  that  are  involved  there.  I  raise  this 
with  the  minister  because  there  were  some 
statements  of  good  intentions  a  year  ago. 
It  is  my  belief,  which  I  hope  the  minister 
would  agree  with,  that  the  government's 
policy  toward  providing  equal  opportunities 
for  women,  let  alone  providing  equal  pay  for 
work  of  equal  value,  should  be  measured  in 
practice  by  how  it  performs.  And  an  agency 
like  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  is 
as  good  an  agency  as  any  to  measure  that 
particular  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  number  of 
letters  and  some  correspondence  with  various 
agencies  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
LCBO  and  its  discrimination  against  women. 
I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  the  minister's 
attention  what  has  happened  over  the  last 
year  or  two. 

In  April,  1974,  Brig.  Kitching,  chairman 
of  the  LCBO,  wrote  me  to  say  there  were 
in  the  LCBO  184  full-time  women,  3,222 
full-time  men,  284  part-time  women,  and 
1,246  part-time  men.  The  500  managers  and 
500  assistant  managers  in  the  board  at  that 
time  were  all  men.  In  the  stores  there  were 
two  full-time  women,  plus  another  15  who 
were  working  at  the  duty-free  airport  stores. 

I  have  had  another  letter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  the  deputy  chief 
commissioner.  He  replied  in  March  of  this 
year  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  which  I  said: 

What  has  happened  over  the  past  year? 
You  stated  all  sorts  of  pious  intentions  and 
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you  stated  specifically  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination against  women.  In  that  case, 
let's  see  what  the  results  will  be. 

The  figures  he  has  given  me  are  not  quite 
comparable,  because  he  has  included  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  as  well  as  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  and  he  hasn't  given  me  the 
figures  for  managers  and  assistant  managers. 
But  they  indicate  there  are  now  195  full-time 
women  working  on  tlie  two  boards,  or  an 
increase  of  11  from  the  figure  of  a  year  ago; 
3,361  full-time  men,  or  an  increase  of  139 
men  from  a  year  ago.  This  indicates  there 
has  been  no  affirmative  effort  to  bring  women 
into  the  boards  to  carry  out  jobs  for  which 
they  might  be  qualified. 

When  it  comes  to  part-timers,  you  find 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  65  part- 
time  women  and  of  125  part-time  men.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  a  more  than 
proportionate  increase  in  part-time  women, 
compared  to  their  numbers  with  the  board 
and  compared  with  the  numbers  of  part- 
time  men. 

The  next  thing  that  is  interesting  is  this: 
I  asked  a  year  ago  about  how  much  men  and 
women  were  paid  if  they  worked  for  the 
LCBO,  because  pay  is  a  fairly  good  indica- 
tion of  status;  and  if  women  were  being 
fairly  treated,  I  suppose  one  would  expect 
that  at  least  six  per  cent  of  the  highly  priced 
jobs  would  go  to  women  since  they  were  six 
per  cent  of  the  overall  work  force. 

A  year  ago  one  woman  and  257  men 
earned  $15,000  or  more  per  annum.  This 
year,  in  March,  the  situation  has  improved 
to  the  extent  that  still  one  woman  and  319 
men  earn  $15,000  or  more  per  annum.  A 
tremendous  improvement  that  is— an  increase 
of  some  60  or  70  men  earning  $15,000  per 
year  or  more  and  no  change  in  women  at  any 
kind  of  senior  level  within  the  LCBO.  Women 
and  men  earning  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000  per  annum:  A  year  ago  there  were 
two  women  who  earned  more  than  $10,000 
and  less  than  $15,000  and  1,253  men.  That 
has  now  increased  to  33  women  from  two, 
or  an  increase  of  31  women  who  have  reached 
the  $10,000-a-year  barrier.  As  far  as  men  are 
concerned,  it  has  increased  to  2,264  men 
earning  $10,000  to  $15,000,  an  increase  of 
1,011  male  employees  of  the  LCBO.  So  we 
have  31  women  going  up  to  the  position  of 
earning  more  than  the  princely  sum  of 
$10,000  a  year,  and  1,011  men. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  chairman  wrote,  he 
said:  "It  should  be  brought  to  your  attention 
that  applications  from  women  for  full-time 
employment  in  the  stores  is  minimal."  That 


was  what  was  said  at  the  time,  and  the  an- 
swer of  course  is  that  no  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  women  the 
fact  that  there  were  jobs  available  within  the 
LCBO  for  which  they  might  apply. 

I  asked  about  the  responsibilities  of  the 
main  grade  within  the  liquor  stores— liquor 
store  clerk  grade  II.  They  do  the  following 
jobs:  They  provide  counter  service  to  cus- 
tomers; they  unload,  check  in  and  store  stock; 
they  assemble  licensees'  orders  and  mail 
orders  for  delivery;  they  restock  bins  and  dust 
displayed  merchandise;  they  clean  store  and 
warehouse  premises  and  adjacent  sidewalks 
and  parking  lots;  and  they  perform  all  other 
store  duties  as  assigned,  including  some 
cashier  duties. 

The  most  onerous  job  is  the  lifting  of  cases 
on  occasion  when  they  are  being  unloaded 
from  the  truck  in  those  stores  where  there 
is  no  lifting  or  pallet  equipment,  as  there  is 
in  the  larger  stores.  As  the  minister  knows, 
there  has  been  a  long-standing  practice  in 
the  LCBO  stores  that  older  male  employees 
are  protected  from  those  heavy  lifting  jobs 
or  they  use  equipment;  he  knows  the  kind  of 
thing  that  happens.  Nevertheless,  the  work, 
including  the  hfting  that  is  involved,  is  well 
within  the  capacity  of,  say,  any  women  who 
currently  hold  down  jobs  in  a  grocery  store, 
where  a  comparable  kind  of  lifting  may  be 
involved. 

The  former  minister  and  I  were  joking 
about  this  to  some  extent;  he  said  that  the 
babies  in  his  area  didn't  come  out  that  big, 
but  the  lifting  of  a  case  of  liquor  is  no  dif- 
ferent, in  fact  it's  probably  easier,  than  the 
lifting  of  a  nine-month-old  child  who  may 
easily  weigh  up  to  20  or  22  lb;  and  not  only 
that,  viTiggles  and  does  other  odd  things  to 
boot.  You  don't  get  a  liquor  case  fighting 
back  the  way  you  get  a  baby  fighting  back. 
Many  young  women  are  obviously  capable  of 
doing  that;  otherwise,  we  wouldn't  be  here. 
I  would  have  thought  that  that  would  he 
possible  in  the  store  as  well.  But  not  with  the 
sexist  administration  that  exists  in  the  LCBO. 

I  would  suggest  tiliat  the  figures  I  have  put 
on  the  record  so  far  indicate  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  success  in  the  LCBO  in  any 
kind  of  affirmative  action  in  order  to  ensure 
that  women  have  equal  opportunity,  let  alone 
pay  of  equal  value. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  McLellan,  who, 
is  the  executive  co-ordinator  of  the  women 
Crown  employees'  office;  it  was  written  in 
February,  1975— this  is  some  of  the  work  that 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  and  seldom  sur- 
faces within  the  Legislature.  This  was  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  about  what  was  being 
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done  about  the  LCBO.  There  has  been  a 
series  of  meetings  with  Mr.  Harris,  who  had 
written  to  me,  and  Mr.  Lang,  beginning  with 
the  raising  of  the  question  before  the  On- 
tario Status  of  Women  Council  in  June,  1974. 

The  women  Crown  employees'  office  has 
spoken  to  women  in  cashier  positions  in  self- 
service  stores,  and  has  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  corrective  action,  which 
are  being  considered  by  the  LCBO.  But 
obviously  they  are  not  being  implemented. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  during 
this  debate  he  explain  why  there  have  not 
been  specific  directives  to  the  LCBO,  as 
is  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.  I  suggest  you  get  off  your  butts 
as  far  as  looking  after  women  and  ensure 
that  they  have  equal  opportunity  within  the 
LCBO. 

In  September,  the  Crown  employees'  oflBce 
was  informed,  and  I  quote,  "that  two  women 
have  been  appointed  to  previously  'male' 
positions  by  the  LCBO,  one  as  a  warehouse 
manager  and  the  other  as  a  regular  store 
clerk."  Isn't  that  a   revolutionary  change? 

The  staff  of  the  Crown  employees'  ofiBce 
had  liaised  with  the  personnel  branch  of 
the  LCBO  concerning  their  statistical  data 
comparing  the  male  and  female  employees 
that  will  be  required  for  the  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  March,  1975. 
There  is  no  problem  with  the  statistics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  commend  the  LCBO 
on  die  statistics  which  came  through  origi- 
nally accurately,  quickly,  and  very  reveal- 
ingly.  The  problem  is,  they  don't  act  on  the 
basis  of  the  statistics  their  people  are  capable 
of  generating. 

I  point  out  the  economic  discrimination 
let  alone  the  discrimination  in  terms  of  type 
of  jobs.  There  may  be  women  who  like  to 
meet  people— I  am  sure  there  are— by  serving 
them  behind  the  counter  of  a  liquor  store, 
in  the  same  way  women  or  men  like  to  do 
other  jobs.  There  may  be  people  who  are 
looking  for  a  job  that  pays  some  kind  of 
reasonable  return,  and  which  is  less  un- 
pleasant than  some  kinds  of  work.  Many 
people  work.  They  want  to  enjoy  the  work 
even  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  thing  in 
the  world.  They  shouldn't  be  forced  to  do 
jobs  they  dislike  utterly.  They  shouldn't  be 
exploited  while  doing  the  jobs  they  have 
to  do. 

The  standard  grade  in  the  liquor  stores  is 
a  liquor  clerk  2.  According  to  the  contract, 
which  expires  in  July  of  this  year,  the  pay 
for  that  grade  is  $9,433  per  annum,  or  $181 
per  week.  A  manager  grade  2— and  there  are 
about    500    of    them,    all    male,    within    the 


system— earns  $13,000  per  annum,  or  $250 
per  week.  A  warehouseman,  grade  3,  which 
is  about  the  standard  grade,  earns  $9,823 
per  annum,  or  $188  per  week.  Those  are 
the  main  grades  of  male  jobs  within  the 
LCBO. 

Then  you  turn  around— and  I  haven't  the 
breakdown  in  terms  of  the  actual  categories 
and  grades  that  women  have  in  the  clerical 
side— but  the  level  for  a  clerk  is  $9,000,  or 
$173  per  week.  I  suspect  those  jobs  are 
mainly  filled  by  men.  The  pay  for  a  steno 
grade  2  is  $7,608,  or  $144  per  week.  That 
is  $37  per  week  less  than  a  liquor  clerk 
grade  2.  For  a  typist,  grade  2,  the  pay  is 
$7,315,  or  about  $140  per  week,  which  is 
$41  less  than  a  grade  2  liquor  clerk,  and 
about  $90  less  than  a  manager,  grade  2. 

The  steno  2  would  probably  be  a  secretary 
to  middle-rank  officials  within  the  LCBO 
and  the  Liquor  Licence  Board.  What  are 
the  qualifications  to  get  into  that  job?  You 
have  to  have  a  reasonably  good  education 
—probably  grade  11  or  grade  12.  It  takes 
three  or  four  years,  or  possibly  more,  to  get 
to  that  particular  grade.  You  have  to  have 
typing  skills,  which  have  to  be  learned,  and, 
quite  possibly,  shorthand  as  well.  Also,  by 
God,  you  have  to  be  accurate  because  the 
work  is  judged.  Every  time  she  sends  a  letter, 
the  competence  of  that  particular  steno- 
grapher is  under  scrutiny. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  whether  the 
qualifications  for  a  job  as  liquor  clerk  grade 
2,  exceed,  equal,  or  are  less  than  those 
necessary  to  continue  to  hold  a  job  as  a 
steno,  or  in  order  to  get  a  job.  I  would 
suggest,  in  fact,  the  tests  given  for  the 
liquor  clerks  are  much  less  demanding  than 
the  tests  given  to  qualify  for  a  stenographer. 
You  need  more  skills  to  get,  and  keep,  a 
stenographic  job,  even  though  the  pay  is 
about  $2,000  a  year  less. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  minister  as  well, 
the  majority  of  women  who  work  for  the 
board  are  not,  in  fact,  stenos  or  secretaries 
working  in  an  oflBce  environment,  but  in 
fact,  are  part-time  cashiers.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  kind  of  discrimination  involved, 
not  just  in  pay,  but  also  in  conditions  of 
work. 

Under  the  contract,  the  pay  for  part-time 
store  cashiers,  who  are  specifically  referred 
to  several  times  as  women,  ranges  from  $2.75 
an  hour  at  the  begiiming,  to  $3.32  an  hour 
after  36  months.  If  somebody  were  to  hold 
down  that  part-time  job  for  40  hours  a  week 
for  an  entire  year  at  $3.32  an  hour,  she 
would  earn  about  $6,500  per  annum,  or 
approximately  $3,000  less  than  a  liquor  clerk 
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grade  2,  despite  the  fact  a  number  of  liquor 
clerks  grade  2  are  doing  the  cashiers'  work. 
They  substitute  for  the  cashiers  when  the 
cashiers  are  changing  shifts,  for  example. 

A  policy  has  been  established  within  the 
LCBO  self-service  stores  to  hire  women,  pay 
them  a  third  less  than  the  men  who  are  do- 
ing comparable  work  within  the  stores,  and 
make  them  only  part-time.  They  are  told,  as 
I  am  informed  by  a  person  who  did,  in  fact, 
hold  down  a  job  as  a  part-time  cashier  for  a 
fair  amount  of  time  in  Toronto,  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  work  more  than  27%  hours 
a  week.  Their  day  is  cut  short  by  about  an 
hour.  They  are  only  permitted  to  work  four 
days  a  week,  rather  than  five,  in  order  to  be 
classed  as  part-time,  rather  than  full-time. 

That  means  their  maximum  earnings  are 
reduced  from  $120  or  so  a  week,  to  $85  a 
week,  or  $4,250  per  annum.  That  is  some- 
where around  the  poverty  line.  That  $4,250 
compares  wdth  $9,433  paid  to  a  liquor  store 
clerk  grade  2,  despite  the  fact  they  are  do- 
ing comparable  work.  I  cannot  confirm  this, 
but  my  informant  tells  me  males  who  are 
hired  on  a  temporary  basis  receive  wages  of 
over  $3  per  hour  as  a  minimum  when  they 
are  working  part-time,  compared  to  the  $2.75- 
$2.80  most  of  the  women  who  are  taken  on 
as  part-time  cashiers  receive  for  the  same 
kind  of  work. 

Those  are  the  points  I  wanted  to  raise  re- 
garding discrimination  against  women.  The 
minister  has  got  to  stop  it.  He's  got  to  stop 
it,  now.  The  LCBO  has  got  to  start  advertis- 
ing these  jobs.  They  must  indicate  that 
possibly  once  or  twice  a  year  applications 
will  be  accepted  from  men  and  women  for 
jobs  in  the  liquor  store,  and  then  put  it  on  a 
merit  system.  If  the  minister  can't  find  any 
basis  for  merit,  then  let  him  put  it  on  a 
lottery  system— not  on  the  present  patronage 
system  where  a  letter  from  the  local  Con- 
servative potentate  or  member  is  the  key  to  a 
job,  and  where  for  show,  once  or  twice  across 
the  province  per  year,  someone  who  happens 
to  have  a  letter  from  a  Liberal  or  NDP  mem- 
ber may  also  be  given  a  job. 

I  get  people  coming  into  my  riding  office 
asking  me  for  a  letter.  What  do  I  do?  I 
write  them  a  letter.  I  say,  "Look,  it's  a  rotten, 
dirty  system  the  Conservatives  have  set  up. 
It's  a  patronage  system.  If  you  think  a  letter 
will  help,  I'll  give  you  a  letter."  I  don't  like 
doing  that.  I  don't  want  to  be  involved.  When 
we  take  on  the  government,  we'll  change 
that. 

I'm  suggesting  this  government  change  now 
and  take  the  patronage  out.  Let's  ensure  there 
is  at  least  equal  opportunity  betwen  men  and 


women.  I  would  suggest  it  go  further.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  minister  this  is  surely  a 
place  where  equal  pay  for  equal  work  value 
should  be  brought  in.  I  would  suggest  the 
work  of  the  stenographers  and  the  tjpists 
who  work  for  the  board  is  surely  of  equal 
value  to  the  work  of  the  liquor  store  clerks; 
just  as  I  would  suggest  that  the  work  of  the 
cashiers  who  work  for  the  liquor  board  is  of 
equal  value. 

To  show  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind  of  sex- 
ist policies  which  the  board  has,  it  states 
specifically  under  uniforms  and  attire,  article 
17  of  the  collective  agreement:  "The  board 
shall  supply  to  each  employee  in  the  store 
system,  an  issue  of  five  long-sleeved  shirts, 
five  short-sleeved  shirts  and  five  ties,  renew- 
able every  two  years,  and  of  a  design  ap- 
proved by  the  board. 

The  clear  implication  of  that,  of  course,  is 
that  it  is  for  men.  It  says,  specifically,  "Fe- 
male employees  at  the  duty  free  stores  [and 
there  is  no  other  reference  to  females  within 
the  collective  agreement,  Mr.  Speaker]  shall 
be  provided  with  two  uniforms  per  year  of  a 
design  approved  by  the  board."  That  is  the 
agreement  which  is  currently  in  force  be- 
tween the  liquor  board  and  its  employees. 

There  is  no  category  that  I've  been  able 
to  find  in  the  collective  agreement,  of  full- 
time  cashier,  but  there's  a  supplemental  agree- 
ment that  came  in  a  bit  later  tliat  refers  to 
part-time  cashiers.  It  actually  gave  them 
vacation  pay  and  a  certain  scale  of  wages 
ranging,  as  I  said,  from  $2.75  to  $3.32  an 
hour  but  well  below  the  pay  of  people  doing 
comparable  work. 

The  only  possible  difference  in  capacity 
between  men  and  women  to  do  these  jobs 
is  the  lifting  which  may  be  involved.  I  sug- 
gest the  lifting  is  minimal  and  it  is  in  the 
capacity  of  many  women.  It  should  be  up  to 
those  women  themselves  to  judge  whether 
or  not  they  are  capable  of  performing  the 
lifting  which  may  be  required  for  the  par- 
ticular job.  If  the  board  does  not  wish  to 
discriminate— and  it  should  not  discriminate 
—it  should  look  very  carefully  into  seeing 
whether  the  question  of  lifting  is  not  being 
used  as  a  means  of  discrimination  against 
women. 

If  only  two  per  cent  or  three  per  cent  of 
the  job  time  is  devoted  to  lifting— and  I  sug- 
gest that  is  the  case— one  minor  element  in 
the  total  job  is  being  used  as  a  means  of 
discriminating  against  women.  If  women  are 
capable  of  doing  the  lifting— and  I  suggest 
they  are— the  board  is  obviously  discriminat- 
ing in  not  permitting  women  to  take  jobs  as 
store  clerks  and  employees. 
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I  had  a  couple  of  other  points  I  wanted 
to  raise  about  the  bill  in  general.  I  say  to 
the  minister,  and  this  is  for  the  record,  for 
the  employees  as  well,  there  is  now  an 
affirmative  action  plan,  there  are  guidelines 
for  Crown  agencies  which  have  been  issued 
by  Mrs.  McLellan's  office.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  LCBO  is  seriously  lagging,  to  put  it 
mildly,  in  implementing  that  particular  pro- 
cess. The  reason  I  know  it's  seriously  lagging 
is  the  fact  there's  been  no  concrete  progress 
at  all  in  ensuring  equal  opportunity  in  the 
number  of  new  hirings  which  have  taken 
place  by  the  LCBO  over  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

I  would  like  to  raise  two  or  three  points. 
One  of  them  is,  I'm  sorry  the  member  for 
High  Park  can't  be  here  this  afternoon  be- 
cause I  think  nobody  knows  better  than  he 
the  kind  of  fossilized  attitudes  of  the  LCBO 
in  terms  of  its  marketing  policy.  I'm  not 
talking  about  a  conservative  or  a  liberal 
attitude  toward  liquor  in  general.  I'm  say- 
ing that  once  a  decision  has  been  reached— 
which  it  obviously  has  been— that  we  will 
continue  to  sell  alcohol  in  this  province 
through  a  government  monopoly,  one  has  to 
ask  oneself,  what  kind  of  treatment  does  the 
consumer  deserve? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  kind  of  Vic- 
torian trappings  of  Ontario's  liquor  stores 
could  not  be  slightly  relieved?  I  don't  sug- 
gest neon  signs  and  enormous  posters  within 
each  liquor  store  but  I  do  suggest  there  are 
certain  management  principles  about  how 
you  sell  goods;  how  you  display  goods;  how 
you  remainder  goods  if  they're  not  going 
particularly  well  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
which  ought  to  be  used  by  the  liquor  board. 
I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  this  province 
and  not  very  much  time  in  other  jurisdictions. 
For  anybody  raised,  therefore,  as  innocently 
as  I,  it's  a  revelation  to  go  either  to  Britain 
or  into  a  liquor  store  in  the  United'  States 
and  find  out  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of   aeativity   involved    in   marketing. 

I  think  that  kind  of  thing  can  be  bor- 
rowed without  necessarily  trying  to  increase 
people's  consumption  but  we  might  at  least 
make  the  purchase  of  what  they  are  going 
to  consume,  a  bit  of  a  pleasure.  The  minister 
might  occasionally  give  the  consumer  the 
feeling  he  wants  them  to  be  there  rather 
than  that  he  is  desperately  unhappy  they  are 
there  at  all.  He  might  remove  siome  of  the 
stigma  that  used  to  surround  liquor  at  tihe 
time  one  bad  to  have  a  permit  and  a  little 
passbook.  The  office  boys  from  Bay  St.  used 
to  go  to  jail  regularly  because  they  were 
buying  $5,000  worth  of  booze  a  year  on  a 
$2,000  salary. 


I  don't  want  to  go  into  it  further  than 
that.  One  of  the  problems  with  this  ministry 
and  with  the  administration  of  liquor  in  the 
province,  I  suggest,  is  that  in  the  concern 
about  overconsumption  of  alcohol  many  of 
the  steps  taken  both  by  the  Liquor  Board 
and  the  LCBO  have  mad'e  the  oonsiunption 
of  alcohol  an  unpleasant  thing.  Therefore, 
it  encourages  drinking  to  excess  for  the  pur- 
poses of  intoxication  rather  than  drinking 
in  moderate  quantities  for  the  purposes  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  minister  has  said  some  pious  things 
about  not  wanting  to  encourage  consumption 
but  one  notes,  for  example,  that  he  is  not 
willing  and  does  not  intend,  on  belialf  of 
the  government,  to  raise  the  drinking  age  to 
21  or  25  or  maybe  to  the  age  of  44.  He  is 
not  going  to  do  that.  The  govemmient  is  not 
going  to  take  any  concrete  action  to  roll 
back  to  a  situation  wfech  may  have  prevailed 
before. 

If  he  is  going  to  try  to  encourage  a  mod- 
erate approach  to  alcohol,  I  would  suggest 
the  kinds  of  Victorian  overtones  to  alcohol 
in  this  province  should  be  replaced  by  a 
kind  of  ambiance  that  says,  "Used  sensibly 
this  stuff  is  okay.  Used  to  excess,  it  isn't 
okay.  Take  it  easy;  take  it  pleasantly  and 
don't  take  too  much."  That  kind  of  thing,  of 
course,  too  often  fails  as  far  as  the  minister 
is  concerned. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  a  lot  of  that  matter 
of  attitude  really  revolves  around  the  man- 
agement of  the  LCBO  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  regulations  of  the  LLBO  on  the  other. 
Whether  one  can  carry  a  drink  in  a  pub 
from  one  table  to  another  vMen  one  sees  a 
friend  is  a  matter  which  is  up  to  the  LLBO. 
That  kind  of  matter  really  bothers  a  lot  of 
people-that  kind  of  thing  is  not  permitted. 
The  playing  of  darts  in  pubs  is  something 
that  would)  probably  do  a  great  deal  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  consumption  of  alcohol  and 
yet,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  permitted 
unless  one  sits  down  every  time  one  wants 
to  quaff  part  of  one's  drink. 

The  whole  hassle  over  drinking  in  the 
back  garden— we  can  drink  in  our  back  gar- 
dens provided  we  are  under  canvas,  accord- 
ing to  these  rules,  but  not  if  it's  in  the  back 
garden  andl  we  are  in  the  open  air.  That  is 
actually  covered  by  legislation.  The  attempts 
which  have  taken  so  long  to  have  civilized 
moderate  drinking  outdoors  in  sidewalk  cafes 
and  that  kind  of  thing-reflects  the  backward 
attitudes  of  the  LLBO  and  the  LCBO. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  finally  that  the  minister 
has  decided  to  keep  the  system  of  special - 
occasion  permits.   I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
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they  should  go;  I  have  a  number  of  questions 
from  experience  about  the  way  in  which 
they  are  administered.  There  have  been 
problems,  for  example,  with  the  student  pubs 
and  the  attempts  to  make  university  adminis- 
trations responsible  when  they  are  trying  to 
give  responsibility  to  the  students  who  are 
carrying    on    that    particular    activity. 

The  other  thing  about  the  special-occasion 
permits  is  the  incessant  need  to  come  down 
to  Toronto.  This  is  a  ministry  and  a  govern- 
ment that  centralizes  everything  in  Toronto. 
It  is  a  fairly  simple  and  straightforward 
administrative  problem.  The  people  who  con- 
duct the  inspections  and  do  the  checkups 
are  out  there  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
province.  It  seems  to  me  the  issuance  of 
special-occasion  permits  is  something  which 
could  easily  be  decentralized  to,  say,  Wind- 
sor, London,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Kingston, 
Ottawa,  Sudbury  and  Thunder  Bay,  or  a 
similar  set  of  locations. 

If  there  was  a  crisis  and  the  mail  hadn't 
got  through— the  kind  of  things  the  minister 
knows  happens  quite  regularly,  despite  the 
great  efforts  by  the  licensing  people  to  be  co- 
operative on  special  permits— it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  on  a  bus  or  in  a  car  and  go,  for 
an  hour  or  so  at  the  most,  and  sort  it  out, 
rather  than  have  to  rely  often  on  the  local 
MPP  to  sort  it  out  with  the  people  down  on 
Queen's  Quay  because  everything  is  central- 
ized in  Toronto. 

I  have  personally  been  involved  in  getting 
licences  from  Queen's  Quay.  The  people  were 
very  co-operative  with  me,  granted,  but 
there's  no  way  an  MPP  should  have  to  be 
involved.  It  wouldn't  happen  if  these  special- 
occasion  permits  weren't  issued  under  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines,  set  centrally.  The  ad- 
ministration should  be  done  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  province. 

Those  are  the  comments  I  wanted  to  make, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  minister  responds 
seriously,  and  positively  to  the  questions  I 
have  raised  about  sex  discrimination  within 
the  LCBO.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
I  think  it's  a  serious  matter.  I  think  it's  an 
area  where  government  should  start  to  show 
some  leadership,  rather  than  constantly  lead- 
ing from  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
strayed  from  the  principle  of  Bill  44  into  the 
principle  of  liquor  as  a  whole,  I  think  I  am 
going  to  do  the  same,  because  I  don't  really 
think,  in  philosophical  or  in  practical  terms, 


one  can  really  separate  the  thinking,  and  the 
policy,  that  goes  into  the  drafting  of  these 
two  particular  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  it  should  be  recognized 
there  is  a  profound  public  concern,  at  this 
particular  time  in  our  society,  about  alcohol. 
Alcohol  is  a  concern  in  three  areas  in  particu- 
lar. Number  one  is  alcohol  with  young  peo- 
ple. I  personally  think  putting  much  of  the 
blame  upon  young  people  for  alcohol  abuse 
is,  frankly,  a  bit  of  a  bum  rap.  I  think  alcohol 
abuse  goes  right  through  our  society.  I  think 
those  of  my  age,  and  older,  are  consuming 
more.  They  are  drinking  more.  They  are 
drinking  more  potent  amounts.  They  regard 
alcohol  as  an  essential  form  of  their  enter- 
tainment and  their  leisure  time.  I  can  under- 
stand why  the  Minister  of  Health  in  this  prov- 
ince is  concerned.  I  can  also  understand  why 
a  government,  faced  with  this  proposition, 
has  to  recognize  some  simple  and  funda- 
mental facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  were  to  take  alcohol 
away  tomorrow  legally,  I  suggest  to  you,  on 
the  basis  of  a  couple  of  noble  experiments, 
and  ours  came  after  the  American  one  was 
deemed  to  be  a  failure,  there  would  be  just 
as  much  drinking  and  indeed  perhaps  there 
might  even  be  more.  It  would  be  of  a  poorer 
quality.  I  think  that  reflects  the  popular  idea 
in  our  society  that  alcohol  is  not  really  a  privi- 
lege, it  is  almost  an  absolute  right.  I  know 
we  can  disagree  with  this  philosophically.  I 
know  deep  down  within  all  of  us  we  recog- 
nize the  ability  to  dispense  or  to  consume 
alcohol  is  indeed  a  privilege. 

However,  when  a  go\'emment  has  to  face 
on  the  one  side  the  health  problem  and  the 
social  problem  that  have  been  articulated  by 
several  speakers  this  afternoon,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  accepted  governmental  re- 
sponsibility in  every  jurisdiction  of  the  world 
that  the  dispensing  of  alcohol,  whether  at  re- 
tail or  in  bulk  must  be  controlled,  it's  incum- 
bent upon  the  government  to  come  down  with 
legislation  that  reflects  and  respects  popular 
attitudes,  but  also  does  not  shy  away  from  the 
fact  alcohol  has  to  be  controlled  in  any 
orderly  society. 

I  think  in  terms  of  the  liquor  policies  of 
this  government  that  has  been  achieved  in 
these  two  Acts.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  hear  the  plaintive  plea  this 
afternoon  that  people  believe  in  liberalizing 
the  sale  of  alcohol.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
noble  concern;  I  suppose  the  fewer  restric- 
tions there  are  in  a  free  society  the  better  for 
all.  Surely  we  cannot  say  on  the  one  hand, 
"I  want  to  liberalize  and  I  personally  believe 
in  liberalizing  alcohol  policy  in  Ontario,  but 
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on  the  other  hand  I  think  people  are  con- 
suming too  much  so  therefore  I  want  to  take 
away  the  advertising."  That  is  a  high-wire 
juggling  act  worthy  of  somebody  trying  to  go 
over  Niagara  Falls;  it  just  doesn't  work. 

I  would  like  to  draw  some  attention  to  the 
impact  of  liquor  advertising  in  this  province. 
First  of  all,  I  recall,  because  I  was  in  the 
periodical  industry  in  the  late  1950s  and  the 
early  1960s,  that  for  practical  purp>oses  liquor 
advertising  and  beer  advertising  were  harmed 
in  this  province.  I  know  there  were  the  in- 
stitutional ads.  Some  of  the  breweries  used  to 
take  out  full-page  ads  in  the  newspapers  sug- 
gesting you  might  want  to  buy  a  used  car 
and  giving  the  things  to  check  for.  They  did 
conservation  messages;  they  did  wfldlife 
messages;  they  printed  in  great  detail  the 
numbers  of  the  hockey  players  or  football 
players  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  was  con- 
sidered institutional  advertising  and  it  was 
permitted. 

At  that  particular  time  the  government  of 
this  province— and  it  was  a  Conservative  gov- 
ernment—had to  face  up  to  a  very  elementary 
fact  of  economic  life  in  Canada.  We  were 
losing  printing  jobs  to  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. In  fact,  we  had  lost  them  because  of 
the  ban  on  alcohol  advertising.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  that  time  the  most  lucrative  and  the 
thickest  publication  in  the  entire  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  a  thing  called  Weekend  Maga- 
zine. It  is  much  thinner  today.  The  reason  it 
was  so  thick  in  those  days  is  because  as  long 
as  it  was  printed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
it  could  be  distributed  in  newspapers  in 
every  community  in  Ontario  and  not  face 
prosecution. 

I  am  not  terribly  concerned  about  the 
revenue  which  accrued  to  the  publishers  of 
Weekend  but  I  am  concerned  about  the 
number  of  printing  jobs,  the  number  of  roto- 
gravure jobs,  the  number  of  engravers'  jobs 
and  quite  frankly,  a  great  number  of  the  jobs 
ancillary  to  periodical  publications. 

If  we  are  really  to  consider  a  total  ban  on 
alcohol  advertising  in  this  province,  are  we 
prepared  to  let  our  periodicals  suffer?  Many 
of  them  cannot  move  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Certainly  our  daily  newspapers  can- 
not mo\'e  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  for 
printing  purposes.  Are  we  really  prepared  to 
do  that  at  a  time  of  economic  recession  when 
the  newspaper  industry  in  this  province  faces 
severe  cost  increases  in  pulp  and  paper?  It  is 
suffering— I  shouldn't  say  suffering— it  must 
accept,  because  of  inflation,  rather  substantial 
labour  costs,  far  more  substantial  I  suppose 
than  it  ever  anticipated,  and  at  the  same  time 


we  would  remove  a  source  of  revenue  from 
it. 

We  will  be  removing  a  source  of  revenue 
knowing  full  well  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment brought  down  the  decree  which  took 
cigarette  and  tobacco  advertising  off  radio 
and  TV— which  was  within  its  jurisdiction— 
but  among  the  very  people  the  federal  gov- 
ernment wanted  to  reach,  the  heavy  smoker 
and  the  younger  people  starting  out,  statistics 
now  show  smoking  really  hasn't  rolled  back 
very  much,  if  indeed,  at  all.  I  recognize  there 
are  differing  statistics  in  this  but  nonetheless— 

Mr.  EdighofFer:  They  can  hand  out  all  they 
want. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  sorry,  I  missed  that  point. 

Mr.  EdighofFer:  Okay. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  coming  to  the  member  in 
a  moment.  Maybe  he  would  like  to  repeat  it? 

In  terms  of  radio,  television  and  print  ad- 
vertising this  province  has  taken  a  rather  sub- 
stantial look  at  the  quality  of  the  advertising. 
If  we  are  going  to  ban  advertising  what  are 
we  going  to  do  in  a  self-serve  liquor  store? 
We  have  heard  a  very  eloquent  plea  from  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  on  why  isn't  the 
product  displayed  more  attractively  so  we  can 
feel  good  when  we  are  buying  it  instead  of 
feeling  repressed  or  Victorian. 

In  all  seriousness,  if  one  would  go  into  a 
self-serve  liquor  store  or  indeed  any  number 
of  conventional  or  the  over-the-counter  store 
one  will  see  a  great  body  of  wine  against  the 
wall.  There  are  veiy  attractive  bottles,  and 
there  is  very  attractive  labelling,  all  packaged 
in  the  style  of  the  1970s  so  that  the  package 
really  is  the  primary  ad,  not  just  the  media 
ad.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  you  prepared  and  is  this 
Legislature  prepared,  if  we  are  really  going 
to  consider  the  abolition  of  advertising— not 
just  in  print;  doing  what  we  can  do  at  the 
federal  level  on  radio  and  TV— are  we  going 
to  take  the  labels  off  the  bottle,  the  four-  or 
five-coloured  labels  that  make  it  very  attrac- 
tive? Are  we  going  to  tell  the  wineries  they 
can  only  sell  in  the  standard  25-oz  white 
bottle?  Oh  come,  come,  come. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
availability  of  print  advertising  and  radio 
and  television  advertising  per  se  really  isn't 
that  much  of  an  inducement  to  alcohol  con- 
sumption. What  I  suggest,  though— and  I 
agree  with  this— is  that  the  type  of  ad  can 
very  well  have  some  detrimental  impact  upon 
society,  and  it  is  in  the  type  and  the  quality 
and  the  message,  or  he  innuendo  or  the  hint 
or  the  stimulus,  or  whatever  >'ou  want  to  call 
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it,  this  is  where  this  province  has  been 
working. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  working 
in  rather  an  unsung  fashion,  because,  if  I 
read  correctly,  not  so  long  ago  the  Province 
of  Quebec  was  getting  great  credit  for  roll- 
ing back  its  advertising  regulations,  because 
it  didn't  want  alcohol  ads  to  feature  and  to 
link  alcohol  with  a  high  quality  of  life  or  a 
fashionable  sophisticated  lifestyle.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Quebec,  despite  the  media's  great 
congratulations  that  it  was  doing  something, 
was  barely  coming  up  to  the  present  On- 
tario standard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
been  very  concerned  about  this  for  some 
time. 

For  those  who  like  to  watch  beer  com- 
mercials in  an  aesthetic  way— I  don't  drink 
beer  so  I  suppose  that  I  have  always  had 
just  a  passing  interest  in  what  they  adver- 
tise—they will  notice  the  Carlsberg  ad,  and 
that  is  a  quality-of-product  ad.  We  see  Mme. 
Benoit  and  that  gentleman  from  Denmark- 
whatever  his  name  is— discussing  the  quality 
of  the  yeast. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Carl  Holman? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  an  ad  that  stresses  the  quality  of  the 
product.  It  points  out  that  virtually  the  same 
yeast  that  is  used  in  the  production  of  beer  is 
used  in  the  production  of  Mme.  Benoit's 
bread.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  far  from 
pouring  beer  for  each  other,  the  gentleman 
who  is  selling  the  beer  winds  up  eating  the 
bread.  I  consider  that  to  be  a  rather  inter- 
esting ad.  It  doesn't  stress  quality  of  life.  It 
stresses  the  quality  of  production.  And  surely 
anybody  who  manufactures  or  produces  some- 
thing is  entitled  to  stress  his  quality  control 
and  the  reason  why  one  should  buy  it. 

I  come  back  again  to  the  question  that  if 
we  were  to  ban  advertising— and  the  one 
area  where  we  can  ban  it  is  print;  we  could 
take  away  the  legislation  that  we  have  now 
—this  Legislature  would  be  handing  over  at 
least  5,000  printing  jobs  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  At  a  particular  time  of  economic 
concern,  let  alone  at  any  time,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  be  part  of  a  government  that  would 
approve  the  wholesale  transfer  of  people 
whose  livelihood  would  mean  they  would 
have  to  move  320  miles  and  into  a  different 
milieu  if,  indeed,  their  employer  would  even 
take  them.  Would  Toronto  remain  the  centre 
of  the  communications  industry  in  Canada, 
particularly  the  periodical  industry? 

I  say  this  witb  all  respect  to  the  federal 
government  in  its  attempts  to  stimulate  the 
industry:    Show  me  one  Canadian  magazine 


that  is  now  pubbshing  in  Ontario  that  could 
survive  without  liquor  ads.  None  of  them— 
and  they  have  documented  this  before  the 
federal  government— because  of  unfair  ad- 
vertising competition  from  American  maga- 
zines, are  making  much  money,  if  indeed 
any,  today.  Take  away  those  pages  of  paid 
alcohol  advertising  and  we  are  telling  them 
to  go  to  the  city  of  Montreal  where  they  can 
publish  the  magazines  to  send  back  into  On- 
tario, and  once  again  it  is  not  just  at  thi 
production  level  that  we  will  lose  jobs;  wt 
will  lose  in  the  executive  end  of  the  com- 
munications industry,  something  that  has 
made  Toronto  the  communications  capital  of 
this  country  and,  because  of  that,  has  ac- 
crued a  great  many  economic  advantages  to 
this  particular  province. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  the  member  arguing  for 
or  against  the  liberalization  of  accessibilit; 
of  alcohol?  I  would  like  to  know  whethci 
he  is  going  to  vote  with  the  minister  or 
against  him? 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  knows  where  I 
am  going  to  vote.  Why  does  he  have  to  di 
these  things?  Why  does  he  do  these  things" 
Does  it  amuse  him,  or  what? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  heard  the  member  answer 
an  argument  that  wasn't  made  in  the  assembh . 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  yes  it  was.  If  the  member 
was  here  once  he  would  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I've  been  here  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  then  he  wasn't  listening 
Mr.  Speaker,  liquor  is  just  not  a  govern- 
ment responsibility  and  a  sole  government 
responsibility.  I  think  the  rather  interesting 
thing  about  these  two  pieces  of  legislation 
is  that  for  the  first  time  we  are  really  bring- 
ing the  public  concerns,  the  public  attitude- 
the  public  biases,  if  you  want,  one  way  oi 
the  other,  into  the  actual  implementation  and 
regulation)  of  tihe  liquor  code  that  will  guide 
this  province  in  the  next  few  years. 

I    think    the    time    has    long    since    passed 
when  the  sale  of  hquor  and  the  regulation 
concerning  the  retail  of  liquor  must  be  go\ 
emment  controlled  to  keep  the  public  on  tlv 
outside  and  to  run  it  as   a  true  monopob 
those  days  are  over.  I'm  very  glad  in  thcs' 
two  pieces  of  legislation  that  increasingly  th 
community  -wiil  be  brought  in,   because  tli 
coaranunity    does    have    legitimate    concerni, 
the  community  at  this  particular  time  does 
have  some  very  valid  concerns  and  some  very 
valid  observations.   I  welcome  the  fact  that 
the  oommunity  is  now  going  to  join  forces 
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with    government    in    this    particular    aspect 
of  the  liquor  question. 

The  question  has  been  raised  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  does  the  Liquor  Board  have 
such  attractive  stores  in  many  areas?  In  all 
fairness,  I  find  that  rather  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  a  government  that  is  accused 
of  a  Victorian  attitude  toward  alcohol  oon^ 
sumption,  that  is  accused  of  repression  to  the 
point  of  making  drinking  sinful,  that  supn 
posedly  provides  another  stimulus  to  con- 
sumption. 

I  think,  and  I  say  in  all  sincerity,  that 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  would 
be  failing  in  its  public  mandate  if  it  were 
to  sell  alcohol  out  of  second-rate  stores  on 
the  back  streets  of  conmiunities.  First  of  all, 
as  part  of  a  government,  it  has  a  responsibility 
to  try  to  upgrade  the  community  in  the 
particular  function  in  which  it  serves.  One 
of  the  -w^ys  that  you  stimulate  and  upgrade 
a  community  is  by  the  quality  of  youx  build- 
ings. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very  foolhardy 
and  very  inconsistent  to  suggest  that  a 
licensed  premises  where  people  are  consum- 
ing alcohol  has  to  meet  certain  standards, 
but  anything  goes  as  far  as  the  retail  store 
is  concerned.  I  think  we'd  be  very  derelict 
in  om-  duty  in  older  parts  of  smaller  com- 
munities, or  indeed  in  the  larger  communi- 
ties, if  we  accepted  the  standard  that  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  we  didnft  try  to 
uplift  and  upgrade  it.  Surely  there  is  more 
to  stimulating  redevelopment  and  local  im- 
provement in  a  smialler  communty  than  can 
be  provided  by  the  banks  of  the  crossroads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
stores  in  this  province,  wheliher  or  not  they 
are  self-serve— and  I  live  in  a  riding  where 
there  are  self-serve  stores;  I  find  them  most 
attractive— I  find  a  great  difference  from  10 
years  ago.  A  great  deal  of  imagination  has 
gone  into  their  construction.  I  find  the  service 
remarkably  efficient. 

I  love  remarks  such  as,  "Go  to  a  liquor 
store  in  the  United  States  and  you  can  see 
some  inspiration  and  imagination."  Go  to 
a  liquor  store  in  the  United  States  and  carry 
your  gim  wlhen  you  go,  because  the  first 
thing  you  meet  is  a  fellow  there  with  a  gun; 
he's  protecting  the  place.  The  second  thing 
you  find  are  wall-to-wall  signs.  The  third 
thing  you  find  out  is  that  when  you  ask, 
"What's  that  brand?"  the  guy  says,  "Never 
mind.  It's  cheap— take  it  or  leave  it." 

If  that's  the  kind  of  standard  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  want  in  Ontario,  surely  that's 
not  worthy  of  a  government  body  which  I 
think  lias  admirably  fulfilled  its  responsibility 


over  the  years.  It  is  a  liquor  control  board;  it 
may  be  a  sales  outlet,  but  those  sales  are  imder 
controlled  circmnstances.  I  think  we  are  very 
fortunate  in  this  province  that  over  the  years 
we  have  bad  a  Liquor  Control  Board  that 
has  balanced  very  well  its  responsibilities  on 
the  one  hand  to  control  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  make  it  a  very  valid,  a  very  legal 
and  a  very  honourable  consumer  purchaser. 
That  is  a  very  diflBcult  line  to  foUow. 

I  suggest  to  those  members  who  may  like 
to  travel  that  they  try  the  liquor  stores  in 
the  other  nine  provinces.  I  suggest  to  them 
that  they  also  try  some  of  those  all-night 
ones  in  the  States  that  are  held  up  to  us  as 
pieces  of  imagination  and  vitality  in  business 
selling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  go  into  some 
of  them  late  at  night,  it  comes  as  a  great 
shock  to  you  that  you  can  dicker  over  the 
counter  for  how  much  you're  going  to  pay 
for  the  bottle.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
established  price.  At  some  of  them,  too,  they 
will  give  you  a  sample  of  what  you  are 
buying  to  make  sure  that  the  vodka  or  the 
tequila  is  up  to  your  standard.  The  labels 
are  something.  Some  of  those  labels  look  as 
if  they  were  stuck  on  the  day  before.  How- 
ever, that  is  enough  about  quality  control. 

It  seems  to  me  in  terms  of  advertising  that 
the  very  accusations  that  have  been  made 
against  this  government  are  not  true.  The 
very  essence  of  the  advertising  campaign  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  is  very  good  and  I 
don't  think  he  has  to  make  any  apologies  for 
il.  The  very  essence  of  it  is  to  take  it  easy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspected  for  a  moment 
that  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  copy- 
writing  of  those  ads  because  what  he  was 
suggesting  as  the  ad  in  essence  really  is  the 
ad.  It  suggests  taking  it  easy.  I  think  we 
found  that  the  distilleries  last  Christmastime 
started  putting  in  the  message  that  this 
wasn't  soda  pop,  have  a  good  time,  but  take 
it  easy  as  the  consumer  had  some  responsi- 
bilities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  easy  to 
stand  up  and  beat  one's  chest  and  say  there 
are  too  many  restrictions,  that  things  should 
be  liberalized  and  that  everybody  who  goes 
to  the  park  should  have  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  bingo  or  something  else  in  his  picnic 
basket  as  it  would  make  for  a  better  day. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  consumption  and  about  the 
impetus  for  sale  and  more  consumption,  then 
I  suggest  the  last  thing  we  should  do  is  to 
turn  the  city  parks  into  a  wall-to-wall,  green 
grass  drinking  establishment  where  you  can 
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bring  in  as  much  as  you  want  in  your  picnic 
basket  and  have  just  a  delightful  Sunday. 

I  somehow  find  it  very  diflScidt  to  ration- 
alize attacks  upon  a  political  party  that  is 
supposed  to  be  dry,  when  at  other  times  I 
hear  we  are  supposed  to  be  wet,  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  rationalize  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach. If  there  is  a  problem  with  liquor, 
and  there  is  a  problem  with  young  people, 
surely  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  turn 
the  city  parks,  as  I  said,  into  a  wall-to-wall 
grass  pub. 

That's  why  I  fail  to  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  the  official  opposition  party  and  its 
leader.  I  wish  he  would  have  stayed  aroimd, 
since  he  asked  me  to  speak  in  reply  to  some 
of  his  observations,  and  I  dutifully  stayed  this 
afternoon.  However,  I'm  sure  that  someone 
will  convey  the  message  to  him.  I  find  all 
this  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  If  a  poli- 
tical party  really  believes  one  of  these  bills 
is  good,  then  by  all  means  let  it  vote  for  it. 
It  has  no  other  choice.  But  in  June,  1975, 
for  a  political  party  to  say  another  bill  is  a 
copout  but  it  will  vote  for  it  anyway,  I 
suggest  therein  lies  the  fundamental  incon- 
sistency of  the  official  opposition.  If  they 
really  believe  it's  a  copout  and  their  leader 
has  said  so,  then  I  would  think  he  is  honour- 
bound. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  said  hypocrisy,  pure 
hyix)crisy. 

Mr.   Drea:    No,  he  said  it  was  a  copout. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  both. 

Mr.  Drea:  Okay,  that's  fine.  Well,  then 
he  is  honourbound  to  vote  against  it.  Obvious- 
ly for  a  party  with  no  policy,  it  is  very 
difficult   to   vote  against  anything. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  is  being 
permissive. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  I'm  not  being  permissive  at 
all.  I'm  not  the  man  who  wants  to  let  every- 
body walk  into  the  city  park  with  his  bottle 
of  whatever  it  is  in  his  picnic  basket  because 
that  will  enliven  the  day.  It  will  certainly 
enliven  the  day. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Let  the  member  go  ahead 
with  his  moral-fibre  talk. 

Mr.  Drea;  No,  I'm  not.  I  don't  have  to 
talk  about  moral  fibre  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  hope  not,  because  he 
ain't  got  none. 


Mr.  Drea:  Never  mind.  I'll  save  some  of 
it  for  Bill  44,  but  I'm  very  glad  he  came 
back  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  couldn't  miss  the  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Drea:  Not  after  having  invited  me. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member's  voice 
came  booming  through  to  where  I  was. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Is  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  going  to 
repeat  his  statement  for  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  heard  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Go  over  that  one  more 
time,  Frank,  please. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  ( Timiskaming ) :  For  old 
times'  sake. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  think  when  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  talks  to  me  in  the  House,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  he  would  call  me  by  my 
proper  name. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  right.  Go  over  it  one 
more  time,  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  That  is  the  first  improvement  I 
have  noticed  in  the  official  opposition  all 
afternoon  and  I  am  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Let  the  member  hang 
around.  He  is  going  to  see  a  lot  of  changes. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  won't  see  them  from  a  party  that 
is  so  bankrupt  on  a  liquor  policy  that  it  has 
to  say  it  will  support  a  copout.  That's  exactly 
what  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  said  today. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  why  he  won't  be 
here  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  I  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  supposed 
to  be  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You  are  on  your  way  out. 

Mr.  Drea:  Am  I?  When  you  find  a  can- 
didate, let  me  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  the  hon. 
member  speak  through  the  Chair,  please? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was  saying,  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  say  one  aspect  of  the 
liquor  policy  is  fine  and  we  will  vote  for  it  is  i 
commendable,   but  to   say   we   are   going  to 
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vote  for  the  second  part— even  though  it  is 
a  copout  and  hypocrisy— Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  the  fundamental  con- 
tradiction. You  cannot  have  a  Uquor  poHcy 
that  is  divided.  You  have  to  have  a  hquor 
pohcy  and  hquor  legislation  that  is  responsive 
to  public  needs  and  public  attitudes  and  to 
ublic  concerns. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  right.  Next  year 
e  will  bring  in  our  own. 


Mr,  Drea:  In  these  two  bills,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  have  achieved  the  balance  which 
I  suggested  earlier  was  so  necessary.  They 
provide  the  controls  that  are  so  vital  and  so 
much  a  concern  to  the  community,  and  with- 
out impeding  the  legitimate  consumption  of 
alcohol. 

But  to  confuse  these  two  Acts  and  to  throw 
in  little  red  herrings  such  as  banning  adver- 
tising, knowing  it  will  cost  at  least  5,000  jobs 
in  Ontario  and  be  given  to  another  province, 
and  things  such  as  turning  the  parks  into 
saloons  on  Sunday,  are  the  little  things  that 
seem  to  me  a  very  fundamental  contradic- 
tion in  terms  of  the  responsibility  of  a  gov- 
ernment toward  a  commodity— whether  you 
want  to  call  it  a  drug  or  a  product— that  today 
is  provoking  probably  more  legitimate  and 
unemotional  concern  than  at  any  other  time 
in  this  centirry. 

I  realize  that  twice  on  binges  of  emotion 
we  got  ourselves  into  prohibition  and  some 
other  things  that  didn't  work,  but  today  it  is 
a  very  different  and  a  very  legitimate  con- 
cern. Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  government 
in  these  two  bills  and  with  the  policy  as  a 
whole,  has  really  reflected  that  concern. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak?  The  hon.  member  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  Samis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  few  general  statements  on 
this  bill.  First  of  all,  I  congratulate  the  min- 
ister for  at  least  making  another  attempt  to 
update  the  laws  of  Ontario  in  this  matter.  I 
also  congratulate  him  for  his  unending  gen- 
erosity that  he  displayed  in  Cornwall  on  the 
weekend.  Naturally,  we  always  welcome  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  in  our  riding.  We  are 
amazed  that  we  had  five  within  48  hours.  We 
thought  we  were  inundated  with  Tories. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  goodies  come,  we  ac- 
cept them  all. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  They  are  out 
to  get  the  member. 

Mr.  Samis:  Obviously,  obviously. 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  came  down  to 
say  goodbye. 

Mr.  Samis:  But  I  do  thank  the  minister  for 
being  so  generous  in  going  one  step  beyond 
his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett),  who  I  think  made  the 
statement  on  Thursday  night  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Stormont  would  serve  the  shortest 
term  in  the  history  of  the  Ontario  Legislature. 
I  am  glad  to  see  they  corrected  him  in 
nominating  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Carleton  East  (Mr.  P.  Taylor),  as  the  latest 
recruit  for  their  accolades. 

Over  all,  I  think  that  not  being  a  native 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  not  having 
grown  up  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  having 
been  familiar  with  another  jurisdiction  where 
I  think  the  attitude  toward  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  liquor  laws  was  considerably  different 
from  this  province,  having  visited  this  prov- 
ince on  numerous  occasions  in  my  younger 
days,  I  was  always  amazed  at  the  Victorian 
sinful  attitude  this  province  seemed  to  take 
toward  the  whole  question  of  drinking. 

It  seems  to  me  if  you  wanted  to  purchase 
beer,  for  example,  you  would  sign  a  con- 
fession saying  who  you  were,  you  apologized 
for  your  sins,  and  you  would  formally  give 
the  government  notice  of  the  fact  that  you 
were  a  declared  sinner.  I  was  frequently 
amazed  at  the  dreadful  health  conditions  of 
some  of  the  public  drinking  spots  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  the  early  1960s.  They 
were  obviously  deplorable. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  was  under  age  then. 

Mr.  Samis:  Oh,  there  were  a  lot  of  things 
going  on  in  those  days.  The  rigid  segregation 
according  to  sex  had  the  aura  of,  I  think, 
John  Calvin  marked  all  over  it.  But  I  do 
congratulate  the  minister  for  trying  to  update 
some  things.  Some  have  been  updated  by 
previous    ministers,    obviously. 

Let  me  say  that  I  share  his  concern  with 
the  whole  question  of  alcoholism  and  the 
increase  in  drinking.  When  we  talk  about 
the  increase  in  drinking,  let's  not  just  put 
everything  in  the  bag  of  alcoholism  in  that 
context.  Obviously,  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread increase  in  drinking,  but  not  purely 
with  the  end  result  of  alcoholism.  I  think 
we  should  also  face  the  fact  that  this  in- 
crease has  been  caused  by  a  variety  of 
factors  and  it's  not  a  political  issue  in  that 
context 

I  think  the  minister  has  to  recognize  that 
mass  advertising  has  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  people's  attitude  toward  drinking. 
If  you  compare,  with  say  10  years  ago,  the 
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amount  of  advertising  on  television,  radio,  in 
magazines  and  newspapers'  to  today,  there 
is  obviously  a  tremendous  incentive  to  drink 
compared  to  10  or  15  years  ago,  especially 
for  our  young  people.  I  have  noticed  in 
Maclean's  and  Time  magazine,  for  example, 
use  of  sophistication,  subliminal  advertising, 
all  the  latest  techniques,  to  create  the  con- 
stant urge  to  drink,  w^hether  it  is  liquor, 
alcohol,  wine  or  beer.  It's  mass  exposure  to 
a  young  person. 

I  think  this  is  the  whole  concept  of  our 
culture  these  days.  Drinking  is  done  in  the 
open.  You  see  it  in  films,  on  TV  programmes. 
We  openly  talk  about  it.  We  openly  show 
it.  It's  a  common  fact  of  life  that  10  or 
15  years  ago  we  tried  to  shove  under  the 
rug.  We  tolerated  it,  but  didn't  accept  as 
an  open  part  of  our  social  mores. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  increase 
ing  pressure  among  our  young  people  to 
drink.  Coming  from  an  industrial  city  and 
having  taught  in  a  high  school  for  seven 
years,  it  depresses  me  to  see  the  drinking 
age  in  social  mores  is  not  18,  but  14,  and 
sometimes  less.  You  see,  and  hear,  about 
students  in  grades  7  and  8  drinking,  and 
regarding  that  as  a  badge  of  social  con- 
formity or  social  acceptance.  I  would  agree 
with  the  minister,  we  have  problems.  It  is 
something  we  should  be  seriously  concerned 
about. 

Another  obvious  factor  is  the  decline  in 
the  prohibitionist,  or  the  moralistic,  attitude 
toward  drinking.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  talked  about  his  younger  days.  Obvi- 
ously he  goes  further  back  than  I  do. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right. 

Mr.  Samis:  He  brought  in  the  whole  moral 
question  about  drinking  and  moralistic  atti- 
tudes about  drinking. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  should  get 
to  the  beer  in  the  grocery  stores. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  member  should  hold  on, 
we'll    get  there,  he   needn't  worry. 

Obviously  that  is  changed  now.  Churches 
today  have  changed  their  attitudes  consid- 
erably. The  United  Church,  I  noticed,  still 
takes  a  moral  stand  on  some  of  these  issues. 
Other  churches  have  pretty  well  shoved  it 
under   the   rug. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Our  church  is  concerned 
with  grapes  and  lettuce  now. 

Mr.  Samis:  Is  it  now?  I  want  the  member 
to  know  that  in  the  city  of  Cornwall  it 
seems    to   be   a    very   common    feature    in   a 


Catholic  church  to  have  two  things  going 
on  in  the  basement— bingos  and  bars.  For 
someone  to  take  a  moralistic  stand  when 
there  are  bars  operating  in  the  basements  of 
most  of  the  Catholic  churches,  there  has 
obviously  been  a  tremendous  change  in  atti- 
tude in  that  respect. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  is  running 
against  the   Catholic  church,  is   he? 

Mr.  Samis:  Oh,  never,  never.  I'd  like  to 
say  I  support  the  principle  that  the  sale  of 
liquor  and  spirits  should  be  controlled  by 
the  government.  I  don't  see  us  going  for  the 
American  system,  which  I  think  has  led  to 
a  proliferation  of  outlets  and  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  violence  late  at  night  when 
you  have  long  hours. 

But,  getting  to  an  old  perennial  favourite 
of  mine,  I  would  suggest  the  government 
examine  the  whole  principle  about  who 
should  be  selling  the  beer  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Need  we  have  government  con- 
trol over  the  sale  of  beer?  I  would  challenge 
the  minister  to  prove  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  any  worse  off  with  the  system  it  has 
adopted. 

The  rationale  for  that  system  was  to 
protect  small  independent  grocers  against 
chain  stores,  the  giarrt  supermarkets.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  service  the  working  man  so 
he  didn't  have  to  drive  a  long  distance  to 
some  bureaucratically  operated  store,  im- 
personal as  it  was.  He  can  purchase  beer 
at  a  neighborhood  outlet  where  he  buys  his 
regular  goods.  It  helps  the  small  indepen- 
dent businessman.  It  serves  the  working  man 
—not  the  student  or  the  alcoholic— but  the 
working  man,  and  delivery  service  is  pro- 
vided. 

In  a  city  like  Cornwall,  where  we  have 
almost  50,000  people,  we  only  have  two 
outlets.  Neither  is  self-service.  We  also  have 
an  influx  of  tourists  in  the  summertime, 
whether  it  is  from  the  United  States  or  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  regulation  that 
there  can  only  be  government  stores,  and 
only  one  or  two  for  a  community  of  our 
size,  just  doesn't  make  sense.  Since  many 
of  our  people  come  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  they  find  it  very  antiquated.  Being 
a  resident  of  Cornwall,  I  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  defend  such  a  system. 

I'd  also  like  to  suggest  the  whole  concept 
of  service,  referred  to  by  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre,  be  seriously  examined.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  government  has  evolved  a 
policy  toward  self-service  as  much  as 
possible.  I  don't  think  the  intention  is  to 
increase     consumption.     Nobody     wants     to 
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contribute  to  alcoholism.  Let's  modernize 
the  whole  mechandising  technique  of  this 
particular  industry,  and  let's  face  it,  it  is 
an  industry.  If  the  government  is  going  to 
control  it,  then  the  least  it  can  do  is  pro- 
vide service  on  a  basis  that  people  are 
familiar  with  in  other  aspects  of  society. 

While     I    would     favour     the     suggested 
irivate  outlets  for  the  sale  of  beer,  let  me 


Iso  suggest  that  there  be  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  other  segments  of  our  Hquor  regula- 
tions. One  I  would  bring  out  is  the  whole 
question  of  the  minimum  age.  I  applaud 
lowering  the  minimum  age  to  18  but  I 
would  suggest  that  in  certain  areas  of  this 
province  the  minimum  age  is  not  being  ade- 
quately enforced.  In  certain  hotels  and  in 
certain  drinking  establishments  on  certain 
nights  of  the  week  one  can  see  14-,  15-  or 
16-year-olcls  drinking  away,  seemingly  with 
no  fear  of  being  arrested,  no  fear  of  being 
raided  and  no  fear  of  being  charged.  Obvi- 
ously, we've  got  to  start  enforcing  the  mini- 
mum age  law  even  though  the  people  dis- 
pensing it  have  an  obvious  monetary  gain 
to  make  out  of  the  whole  situation  of 
tolerance  of  violation. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  penalties 
for  impaired  and  drunken  drivers  be 
stiffened.  I  realize  that  is  not  a  purely  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction  but  I  think  that,  obvi- 
ously, we  have  to  get  more  of  these  drunken 
drivers  off  the  road  and  make  them  pay  a 
heavier  penalty.  If  they're  going  to  drink  to 
the  extent  of  getting  drunk  we  should  stiffen 
the  fines  and  the  suspensions. 

I  also  think  we  should  provide  facilities 
within  most  outlets  for  people  to  take  some 
kind  of  test  if  they're  concerned  about  driv- 
ing in  their  present  condition.  This  should 
be  done  at  all  bars  or  all  outlets.  Outlets 
should  be  compelled  to  provide  some  form 
of  testing  device  for  people  before  they 
leave. 

I  don't  think  I  would  go  as  far  as  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  terms  of  try- 
ing to  ban  advertising  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  things  of  that  sort  but  I  would 
suggest  that  we  reassess  the  whole  basis  of 
our  advertising  programme.  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  show  beer  in  the  context  that 
we  do?  Most  of  our  beer  commercials  these 
days  are  very  cleverly  designed  to  appeal 
to  very  selected  interest  groups,  usually  men 
under  30.  Should  we  not  have  some  regu- 
lations as  to  the  type  of  advertising  that 
companies  are  allowed  to  use?  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  tighten- 
ing up  considerably  starting  in  January, 
1976.     I    would    suggest    we    reassess    our 


whole   system   of   regulations   regarding   ad- 
vertising. 

As  the  member  for  Riverdale  also  sug- 
gested, obviously  we  have  to  increase  our 
allotments  for  detoxification  centres  and 
alcoholic  education.  I  think  one  key  thing 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  whole  question 
of  drinking  in  Ontario  is  people's  attitudes 
towards  drinking.  We're  not  just  talking 
about  the  end  results  of  the  wino,  the 
alcoholic  or  something  like  that.  We  have 
to  have  an  education  programme  to  deal 
with  the  attitude  and  not  tiie  prohibitionist 
approach  of  "Don't  drink." 

Obviously  that  won't  work  in  our  modern 
society  but  at  least  we  can  educate  people, 
as  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  suggested, 
that  in  moderation,  this  can  be  an  enjoy- 
able thing.  In  excess,  it  can  cause  all  sorts 
of  problems.  Let's  not  shove  the  thing  under 
the  rug.  Let's  deal  with  it  openly,  especi- 
ally with  young  people  at  the  high  school 
level.  I  think  we  should  put  far  more  money 
into  our  advertising  campaign  than  $650,000 
if  we're  worried  about  excesses. 

I  welcome  the  whole  attempt  to  make 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  democratic,  more 
open  to  the  general  public  so  they  can  have 
an  input.  When  licences  are  up  for  review 
or  for  acceptance  the  public  will  know  where 
they  can  see  these  hearings  being  held  and 
can  give  their  opinions.  I'm  glad  to  see 
the  removal  of  the  censorship  process  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board.  Obviously,  that  was  an  outdated 
thing. 

The  final  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  I 
would  hope  we  keep  politics— the  whole  ques- 
tion of  trying  to  exploit  a  serious  question  in 
purely  electoral  terms— out  of  it.  Let's  leave 
the  sloganeering,  the  pandering,  out  of  it. 
Let's  deal  with  it  in  the  context  of  what's 
best  for  the  people  of  Ontario;  what's  wrong 
with  our  liquor  laws;  what  needs  to  be 
changed;  what  needs  to  be  improved  in  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  and  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board. 

Let's  not  try  to  tie  it  in  with  the  violence 
kick  or  the  criminality  question  because  90  to 
95  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  that.  They're 
good,  honest,  working  people  who  may  enjoy 
a  drink  now  and  then  and  who  want  decent, 
rational,  intelligent,  moderate  liquor  laws.  I 
would  ask  the  minister  to  carry  this  bill 
through  in  that  context  and  leave  out  the 
sloganeering.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate?  The  hon. 
minister. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
been  a  most  pleasant  afternoon  because  I've 
been  hearing  all  the  things  I've  heard  since 
I  took  over  the  ministry  and  all  the  things 
my  predecessor  heard  during  his  review  of 
the  legislation.  We  end  up,  unfortunately, 
with  the  same  decision— that  what  we  had 
was,  by  and  large,  the  best  anywhere.  That's 
why  we  have  come  up  with  what  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  calls  lack  of  action.  You 
can  study  and  you  can  study  and  you  can 
study  but  if  you  don't  find  anything  better- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  a  milestone  to  no- 
where. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —if  you  don't  find 
anything  better  to  put  in  its  place— and  that, 
I  think,  was  the  situation.  Because  I  came 
into  it,  not  at  the  end  of  the  review,  but 
during  the  process. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  quite  an  admis- 
sion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  found  we  had 
as  good  a  system  as  there  was  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  needed  only  a  few  changes,  and 
should  not  be  tampered  with.  I  hope  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  recognizes  that  this 
can  happen. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  figured  he  was;  now 
we  know  he  is. 

Mr.  Samis:  Valhalla  is  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  were  told  we 
should  get  information,  other  than  the  ARE, 
on  the  cost  of  alcoholism.  Of  course,  we  did 
get  information  from  a  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding our  friends  in  the  police  forces.  There 
is  also  the  organization  mentioned  by  the 
member  for  Perth,  in  which  he  engaged  in  a 
debate  at  one  of  their  meetings.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  organizations  that  have  measured 
these.  Of  course,  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  not 
imknown  to  measure  the  costs  of  alcahol  con- 
sumption and  alcohol  abuse 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  some  of  the 
members  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  When  one 
starts  to  criticize,  one  can  criticize  any  specific 
aspect  of  the  legislation  out  of  context.  But 
what  the  members  seem  to  forget,  and  what 
we  are  trying  to  do,  is  to  achieve  the  balance 
that  is  necessary  between  the  moderate,  en- 
joyable use  of  the  product  of  fermentation— 
as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  said— and  its 
abuse.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  who 
abuse  it.  There  is  no  question. 

Three  per  cent  of  the  drinkers  in  this  prov- 
ince are  alcoholics.  Ten  per  cent  are  probably 
suffering     from     overindulgence     and     have 


drinking  problems.  That  three  per  cent  is  the 
most  dramatic  evidence  there  is,  but  it  isn't 
the  most  important  one— and  I  think  the  mem- 
ber for  Stormont  may  have  touched  on  it. 
There  is  the  long-range,  insidious  effect  of 
continuous  consumption,  even  at  a  moderate 
level.  The  Minister  of  Health  in  his  adver- 
tising campaign  is  trying  to  hit  at  exactly 
that.  Have  one  less,  instead  of  one  more. 
That  is  the  secret  of  moderation  in  drinking, 
because  alcoholism  has  been  identified  by 
some  people  as  the  most  serious  problem  we 
have.  It  isn't  really.  It  is  overindulgence  and 
abuse. 

This  party  was  called  the  wet  party,  as  I 
recall,  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition— at 
least  historically  it  has  been  wet— and  we 
were  said  to  have  brought  in  all  of  the  moves 
that  have  led  to  the  problems  of  today.  As 
I  listened  to  the  hon.  member's  speech,  I 
thought  he  was  calling  for  us  to  be  wetter. 
He  wanted  liberalization— I  assume  he  was 
being  non-partisan,  using  a  small  "\."  He 
wanted  us  to  liberalize  the  drinking  laws 
more  than  we  have  done.  I  have  maintained, 
and  so  has  my  predecessor,  that  we  are  just 
not  about  to  do  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  calls  liberalization  re- 
strictions on  advertising.  Why  doesn't  he  do 
something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Okay,  let's  talk 
about  adverrising.  I  thought  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  had  set  the  record 
straight;  but  I  think  we  have  to  say  it  again. 
We  are  in  the  forefront  of  advertising  re- 
strictions on  liquor  and  beer  absolutely. 
Quebec  is  so  far  behind  us  that  they  are 
looking  to  us  for  leadership.  In  fact  the 
LCBO  has  not  only  recognized  its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  leadership,  but  has  pro- 
vided the  leadership.  Our  directives  are  far 
more  restrictive  than  those  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  which  the  media  for  some 
reason  or  other  have  acclaimed  as  earth- 
shaking  in  their  movement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  the  media  are 
against  the  minister  again.  They  are  against 
the  Premier,  they  are  against  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Irvine)— now  they  are  against 
this  minster. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  I  am  not  say- 
ing the  media.  I  am  saying  the  media  have 
publicized  the  directives;  we  have  done 
them  quietly  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  member  for  High  Park  brought  to 
my  attention  an  article  in  the  Star  yester- 
day  which   ridiculed    one   of   the   directives 
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which  said  that  a  httle  outdoor  cafe  could 
not  use  umbrellas  advertising  Pernod.  This 
just  doesn't  happen  to  be  permitted  by  the 
directives.  It  may  not  be  the  most  sensible 
directive  in  the  world,  but  the  directives  are 
being  complied  with;  and  those  in  the  in- 
dustry recognize  them  as  voluntary  directives 
which  they  helped  to  negotiate  and  they  are 
abiding  by  them. 

Again,  I  dealt  with  censorship  in  my  open- 
ing statement.  I  want  to  say  it  again  because 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  be 
cleared  once  and  for  all.  The  legislation  sets 
out  the  circumstances  under  which  a  licence 
may  be  suspended.  One  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  licence  may  be  suspended  is 
contravention  of  the  regulations.  The  regu- 
lation-making power  does  not  contain  any 
reference  to  censorship  or  entertairraient. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  didn't  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  was  at  one 
time  in  the  Act  a  power  vested  in  the 
board  to  approve  the  kinds  of  entertainment. 
That,  of  course,  has  been  tested  in  the  courts. 
It  is  still  being  tested  in  the  courts.  It  is 
there  now.  All  I  can  say  is,  there  is  no 
authority  to  enact  a  regulation  on  entertain- 
ment. Therefore,  there  is  no  right  to  suspend 
a  licence  because  of  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. I  suppose  no  matter  how  many 
times  I  say  it,  I  will  have  to  continue  to  say 
it  in  order  to  deal  with  that  complaint. 

The  matter  of  fire  protection  is  another 
one.  In  the  process  of  dealing  with  the  bill, 
it  was  suggested  to  us  that  all  licensed 
premises  should  meet  the  fire  marshal's  stan- 
dards. I  must  say  that,  as  minister,  I  looked 
at  it  and  I  said,  "All  premises  should  meet 
the  fire  marshal's  standards.  Why  single  out 
licensed  premises?  Why  have  the  board  en- 
forcing fire  regulations  when  they  should  be 
done  by  competent  people  trained  either 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fire  marshal  or 
the  local  fire  prevention  bureau?"  Again, 
there  is  no  regulation-making  authority  with 
regard  to  fire. 

Now,  we  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  that  the  risk  of  fire  where  alcohol 
is  being  sold  and  being  used  may  be  some- 
what greater  than  where  it  is  not— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  must  be  good 
alcohol  they  have  down  his  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —simply  because 
alcohol  is  a  mind-changing  drug  and,  there- 
fore, the  control  over  fire  prevention  may 
not  be  quite  as  great.  But  I  do  not  believe 
and,  as  the  minister  responsible  I  do  not 
accept,  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  enforce 


the  fire  prevention  regulations  of  this 
province.  I  think  that  responsibihty  belongs 
with  the  fire  marshal,  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
process  of  evolving  toward  a  complete  fire 
marshal  system,  we  will  be  out  of  the  busi- 
ness completely.  So  the  new  legislation, 
again,  does  not  provide  for  the  board  to  be 
involved  in  fire  protection. 

As  for  the  so-called  civilized  drinking 
habits  abroad-^nd  I  said  this  at  fiist  reading 
—I  go  back  to  the  1940s  for  the  benefit  of  the 
member  for  Stormont.  I  was  one  of  tihose  who 
saw  the  great  institution,  the  British  pub,  and 
said,  "This  is  wonderful."  But  all  we  had  to 
compare  it  to  at  that  time  was  the  tavern 
of  the  1940s.  Anybody  who  has  visited  Eng- 
land recently  and  looked  at  the  pubs  in  com- 
parison to  our  own  establishments,  I  think, 
will  find  that  they  suffer  by  comparison.  Ours 
are  better.  I  say,  without  equivocation  what- 
soever, that  if  I  httd  to  go  into  a  public 
drinking  place  and  I  had  my  choice  between 
those  in  Ontario  and  those  in  England,  I 
would  choose  tliose  in  Ontario.  They  are  of 
a  higher  standard  and  they  are  far  more  at- 
tractive. 

Mr.  Samis:  In  what  sense? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  reject  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  may  even  be 
a  nationalist,  for  God's  sake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  is   completely  unreal. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  You  can  say 
that  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  raised  the  ques- 
tion   of   playing   darts.    Playing   darts    is   not 
illegal.    Drinking    in    your    backyard    is    not 
illegal- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  not— and  it  has 

not    been  for    quite    some    time- 
Mr.    Cassidy:    Under    the    Act    it   is.    The 

Act   says,    "only    under    canvas." 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  These  are  the  kinds 
of  myths  that  are  perpetuated  by  members 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  and  I  just 
want  to  get  that  one  out  of  the  way  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  They  per- 
petuate a  lot  of  myths.  What  surprises  the 
minister  about  one  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  really  shouldn't 
be   deterred   from   the   order   of  speaking.    I 
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want  to  talk  about  the  special-occasion  per- 
mits because  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
did  mention  them.  This,  I  must  admit,  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  deal 
with  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation.  I 
mentioned  in  the  statement  at  first  reading 
that  there  are  about  170,000  of  these  issued 
in  a  year.  By  far  the  greatest  majority  of 
these  are  handled  by  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  without  any  problems  and  without 
creating  any  difficulties  for  the  organizations 
involved. 

A  very  small  percentage  come  to  members' 
attention,  and  it  is  a  very  small  percentage, 
but  vve  recognize  that  perhaps  because  of 
the  number  of  special-occasion  permits,  the 
method  by  which  they  are  issued  does  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  review.  In  the  interest 
of  bringing  in  the  legislation,  we  did  not, 
in   fact,   deal   with   that   specific   problem. 

As  I  said  at  the  time  of  first  reading, 
we  will  be  decentralizing  the  actual  pro- 
cessing of  special-occasion  permits,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  number  of  special-occasion 
permits  does  concern  me  and  I  will  be 
putting  that  to  the  advisory  board  on  liquor 
as  one  of  its  first  tasks  to  review  and  to 
give  me  some  advice  as  to  how  it  can  be 
dealt  with.  There  is  a  problem  in  limiting 
and  setting  very  strict  conditions.  We  will 
be  listening  to  representatives  of  the  ethnic 
communities,  because  they  do  have  different 
attitudes  toward  drinking,  and  we  hope  to 
benefit  from  their  advice. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Part  of  the  hypocrisy. 
The  government  is  not  prepared  to  make 
general  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Oh,  we  will  be 
making  it,  but  they  will  have  to  go  into 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  legislates  winking 
and  nodding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  talked  about  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  community.  It  used  to  be  the  schools, 
now  it   is   apparently   the   liquor   stores. 

Mr.  R.    F.    Nixon:    That's    right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  told  us  what  terrible  dungeons 
they  are.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  things. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Maybe  they  are  in  the 
NDP  ridings;  I  don't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  no.  I  think  we 
have  done  a  good  job  of  spotting  liquor 
stores  throughout  the  province. 


Mr.   Cassidy:   Very   elaborate   monuments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  are  evolving 
toward  a  self-service  type  of  store,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  has  not  been  in  one  of  our 
newer  stores.  I  don't  frequent  them  myself, 
I  must  admit;  but  those  that  I  have  seen— I 
have  officially  opened  a  few- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister's  driver  get 
the  booze. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —they  are  verv 
bright,  they  are  clean,  they  are  well  locatecf, 
and  they  are  full  of  taxpayers  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located.  They 
contribute  toward  the  building  of  those 
arenas  along  with  the  great  Wintario  pro- 
gramme. We  will  certainly  respond  to  re- 
quests for  new  liquor  stores  where  we  set 
the  market  requires   them. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Booze  and  raffles,  tli' 
great  underpinnings  of  the  Conservati\( 
moral  fibre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  member  for 
Perth  talked  about  the  possibility  of  political 
interference  in  the  marketing  function  of  the 
LCBO.  I  think  I  want  to  say  that  their 
marketing  function  will  be  in  accordance  with 
government  policy,  but  overall  alcohol  policy. 
The  Treasurer  will  not  direct  the  LCBO  in 
its  marketing  methods  or  in  the  products 
which  it  carries.  It  will  not  have  control  over 
advertising  because  the  member  raised  thiv 
That  will  be  going  to  the  Liquor  Licenr' 
Board  under  Bill  45.  He  mentioned  the 
samples  somewhat  facetiously.  It  is  necessary 
for  them  to  have  samples  for  testing  pur- 
poses, otherwise  we  have  no  way  of  testing 
the  quality  of  the  products  to  make  the 
decisions. 

Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon:   It  isn't  a  personal  r( 
sponsibility  of  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  it  is  not  tli( 
responsibihty  of  the  minister.  I  understand 
tha  incumbent  minister  is  not  allowed  to 
receive  samples  under  any  circumstances.  I 
have  to  wait  for  that.  With  regard  to  th( 
attractiveness  of  beer  advertising,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position that  aesthetically  it  is  the  most 
attractive  advertising  there  is. 

An  hon.  member:   Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Aesthetically  the\ 
are  very  attractive  and  they  may  very  well 
have  an  effect  on  some  people. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  even  feel  the  effect 
on  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  admit  that  and  I 
say  at  the  same  time  that  I  haven't  had  a 
beer  in  at  least  five  years  and  I  probably 
won't  have  one  for  another  five. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  stopped 
smoking  too. 

Hod.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  stopped  smoking. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  has  cut  his  weight 
down  and  is  jogging.  Will  it  help  his  prob- 
lem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Yes,  but  I  am  not 
a   teetotaler.    It's   the    strangest   thing- 
Mr,  Farrier:  It's  the  hard  stuff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —and  it  may  not 
be  known  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
but  we  do  ban  advertising  in  certain  media. 
When  I  talk  about  liquor,  spirits  are  not 
advertised  on  television,  and  he  should  know 
that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
do  it  with  beer?  He  could. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  can  ban  ad- 
vertising of  any  kind.  The  test  should  be 
whether  the  ban  is  effective.  That  should 
be  the  test.  The  test  with  cigarettes  has  been 
that  it  is  not  effective. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  So  it  works  with  booze 
but  not  with  beer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  are  prob- 
ably now  more  non-smokers  than  there  were 
before  the  limited  ban  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, but  there  is  also  a  great  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  tobacco.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  those  who  smoke  are  smoking  more 
and  fewer  people  are  smoking.  I'm  not  too 
sure  that's  the  kind  of  moderation  that  we 
look  for  in  alcohol. 

Mr.  H.  Worton:  (Wellington  South):  What 
this  government  is  doing  is  enough  to  drive 
anyone  to  drink. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  member  for 
Perth  also  asked  me  which  committee  this 
would  be  going  to.  I  think  we  can  go  to 
committee  of  the  whole  House  after  we  have 
dealt  with  Bill  45. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  minister  not  pre- 
pared to  put  it  to  public  scrutiny? 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  will  be  going  to 
public  scrutiny.  We  have  set  out  all  the  draft 
regulations.  They  have  been  out  there  for 
a  month.  I  can  tell  the  member  we've  got 
hundreds    of   responses. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Most  people  agree  with 
the  minister— no  change  of  significance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  None  of  them  agree 
with  each  other. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  did  bring  up 
a  number  of  things.  I  think  we  should  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  LCBO  will  be  only  a 
sales  organization.  He  asked  for  its  sale 
practices  to  be  more  open  and  more  public. 
I  think  there  is  a  problem  there.  I  want  to 
put  it  this  way;  I  will  ask  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  review  the  accountability  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  to  the  Legislature. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  will  be  exercising  regulatory 
functions.  Under  Bill  45,  when  we  go  into 
clause  by  clause  members  will  note  that  the 
regulations  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act 
will  be  passed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council.  There  is  a  distinction  here. 

The  Liquor  Control  Board  is  not  in  that 
situation.  In  other  words,  it  is  strictly  a 
marketing  organization  and  is  not  account- 
able to  the  minister,  which  is  something 
that  is  being  read  into  the  bill.  The 
minister  reports  for  them.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear  with  regard  to  the  present  status 
of  both  boards  because  the  present  Acts  do 
not  require  the  two  boards  to  do  other  than 
report  to  the  minister.  In  other  words,  in 
estimates  the  minister  does  not  answer  for 
the  board.  They  are  both  going  to  be 
audited  by  the  Provincial  Auditor.  I  think 
there  is  sufficient  control  there  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Legislature  to  have 
a  full  picture  of  the  operations  of  these  two 
boards. 

As  to  the  question  of  selection  of  listings, 
I  quite  agree.  Before  I  was  able  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  process  I  felt  there  might 
be  the  possibility  of  undue  pressvures  being 
brought  to  bear  but  I  have  seen  the  process 
now.  I  have  seen  it  in  operation.  I  have 
met  with  the  importers,  the  agents  of 
imported  wines  and  spirits.  They  have  said 
they  are  quite  satisfied,  although  they  com- 
plain when  they  don't  get  a  product  listed. 
They  may  have  it  listed  in  another  province, 
but  not  in  Ontario. 

I  think  the  board  has  to  find  a  very  fine 
balance  in  providing  a  variety  of  products 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  at  a  broad  range 
of  prices  and  in  a  broad  range  of  qualities, 
also  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  limited 
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shelf  space,  as  there  is  in  any  store;  they 
only  have  so  much  space  to  display  the 
product  and  to  store  it.  In  having  gone 
from  some  1,500  to  2,000  listings  over  the 
past  four  years  without  expanding  the  wall 
space,  I  think  the  board  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  meeting  its  responsibilities  to 
the  public  in  Ontario. 

There  was  a  lot  of  mention  of  my  pre- 
decessor, the  Attorney  General,  and  his 
speeches  show  that  we  think  alike  on  many 
things.  Sometimes  we  use  the  same 
language- 
Mr  Ferrier:  Maybe  they  even  have  the 
same  speechwriters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  may  very  well 
be  that  we  do;  I  don't  know  who's  writing 
his  speeches.  I  can't  afford  the  fees  diat  Mr. 
Lalonde  is  purported  to  have  paid,  and  I 
don't  think  the  Attorney  General  can  either. 

Mr.  PaiTott:  He  doesn't  need  it;  he  is 
good  by  hin>self . 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It's  possible  we  are 
using  the  same  low-priced  speechwriter. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  taxpayers  pay  for  his 
speechwriters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  That's  right.  Yes, 
but  the  taxpayers  can't  afford  Mr.  Lalonde's 
level  of  fees  either. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They're  paying  for  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism's  speeches 
and  that's  bad  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  was  some 
talk  about  eliminating  alcoholism  through 
our  policies. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  minister  talks  about 
pillage  and  rape,  and  the  other  talks  about 
crime  and  violence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Alcoholism  will  not 
be  eliminated  by  regulatory  actions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  have  to  face  that.  I  think 
the  member  for  Stormont  put  his  finger  on  it 
—it  has  to  be  done  through  a  combination 
of  health  measures  and  education  measures. 
Alcoholism  will  be  with  us,  I  think,  as  long 
as  there  is  alcohol  available,  and  our  job 
really  is  to  reduce  its  incidence.  It's  a  health 
and  education  problem  and  not  a  regula- 
tory problem  for  the  two  boards. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  asked  about 
the  detox  centres.  These,  I  thiiJc,  are  one 
of  the  developments  in  this  province  of 
which  we're  proudest.  Although  there  are 
never   enough-and   I   quite  agree   with   the 


member,  we  could  have  more,  and  we  are 
continuing  to  do  more- rarely  does  a  cabinet 
meeting  go  by  without  my  recommending 
another  one.  I  just  wanted  to  put  on  to  the 
record  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  we 
now  have  245  beds,  and  they're  distributed 
as  follows:  Metro  Toronto  78,  London  20, 
Hamilton  20,  Kenora  35,  Windsor  20,  Sud- 
bury 16,  Ottawa  20,  Thunder  Bay  20,  and 
St.  Catharines— which  will  be  opening  this 
month— 16. 

The  police,  of  course,  would  like  many 
more  and  so  would  we.  Again,  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  economics.  I  should  point  out  that 
half  of  the  beds  are  kept  for  the  use  of 
police,  who  will  normally  bring  in  the 
chronic  offenders. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Which  means  there  are  39 
chronic  offenders  in  Toronto,   is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  we're  saying 
that  half  of  the  beds  are  kept  for  them  and 
they  won't  be  there  every  night  of  the  week. 

Mr.   Renwick:    Some  of  them  will  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We're  agreeing  that 
there  should  be  more.  I  think  there  was 
something  in  the  member's  statement  about 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  police,  and 
I  think  the  police  should  have  this  discre- 
tionary power. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  he  mean  the  right  side 
or  the  left  side  of  the  bed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Members  may  ha\ 
noted  this  week  in  one  of  the  newspaper.s, 
the  story  about  most  persons  who  subject 
themselves  to  alcohol  abuse  suffering  from 
malnutrition  because  they  aren't  taken  up  by 
the  police  and  put  somewhere  where  they 
may  get  a  couple  of  square  meals.  We're 
leaving  it  to  the  policemen's  judgement.  I 
think  the  police  have  shovsTi  excellent  judge- 
ment in  the  past  in  the  exercise  of  this  type 
of  discretion,  and  we  don't  want  to  take 
it  away  from  them  and  say  what  they  must 
do  with  people  whom  they  find  in  an  intoxi- 
cated position. 

The  monopoly  that  the  member  for  River- 
dale  mentioned  is  not  for  the  purp>ose  of 
raising  revenue— and  surely  he  recognizes  that 
that  is  not  its  primary  purpose— because  it 
does  not  pay  for  the  cost  or  abuse,  and  we 
agree  with  him  entirely  on  that.  We  agree 
with  the  ARF  on  that.  The  purpose  of  the 
monopoly  is  for  controlling  the  social  and 
crime  costs  which  are  involved  in  the  distri- 
bution and  consumption  of  alcohol.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  member  for  High  Park 
were  here  I  think  he  would  agree  with  me 
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that  a  government  monopoly  in  this  area  is 
necessary  to  keep  out  organized  crime.  My 
parliamentary  assistant  touched  on  that  very 
lightly  in  his  comments  about  the  system 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Renwiek:  I  don't  think  there's  any 
question  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Plandleman:  If  the  member  for 
Riverdale  will  bear  with  me,  he  asked  about 
the  provisions  on  transfers  of  licence  on  hear- 
ings. I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  in  com- 
mittee if  I  may,  and  also  whether  or  not 
there  is  merit  in  the  thought  that  perhaps 
there  should  be   a   regular   review  of   long- 


standing licences  after  a  period  of  time,  but 
what  that  time  can  be  is  something  else. 
Again,  we  can  discuss  that  in  committee, 
and  also  whether  or  not  a  transfer  of  licence 
will  require  public  hearing,  I  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  6  o'clock.  If  I  may,  I  would 
like   to  adjourn   the  debate. 


Ml".     Speaker:     I     understand 
further   remarks   to   make? 


you 


have 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Oh,  yesi. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  recognize  the  member  for 
St.  George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
present  to  this  House  15  Scouts  from  the 
10th  Toronto  Scout  troop  of  Christ  Church. 
They  are  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  the  fathers.  I  would 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  welcoming  them 
to  this  House. 


I 


LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

( concluded ) 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  may  con- 
tinue his  remarks. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  broke  at  6  o'clock  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  responding  to  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr. 
Cassidy).  He  specifically  asked  me  to  respond 
to  his  charge  of  sexism  against  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  and  I  assume  he  was  only 
talking  about  the  Liquor  Control  Board. 

In  our  ministry,  we  do  have  a  woman's 
adviser  who  has  come  on  staff  relatively  re- 
cendy,  as  most  members  know,  as  part  of  the 
programme  to  encourage  and  to  enhance  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women  in  the 
public  service.  Miss  Moffat  has  been  working 
half  of  her  time  with  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  and  the  Liquor  Licence  Board.  The 
other  half  she  spends  in  the  liiinistry  develop- 
ing policies  for  improving  employment  op- 
portunities. 

The  member  can  read  statistics  from  now 
until  doomsday  and  he  is  not  going  to 
change  the  rate  of  turnover  in  employment  in 
the  Liquor  Control  Board. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): No,  it  will  take  a  change  in  government 
to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  have  about  10 
per  cent  turnover  per  annum.  There  are 
changes  taking  place.  They  are  taking  place 
slowly,  perhaps  too  slowly  for  the  hon.  mem- 
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ber,  but  there  certainly  are  physical  require- 
ments involved. 

I  am  not  one  to  say  that  a  woman  can't 
be  as  physically  able  to  handle  some  of  the 
jobs  as  a  man.  Certainly,  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  people  who  have  had  a  history 
of  back  trouble  are  not  employed  by  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  for  lifting  operations 
because  they  simply  can't  handle  it.  As  for 
his  analogy  of  a  woman  lifting  a  child,  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  lift  a  child  repetitively 
every  five  minutes  or  every  10  minutes;  keep 
lifting  it  and  putting  it  down,  lifting  it  and 
putting  it  down. 

I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  women  aren't  physically  capable 
of  handling  heavy  jobs.  Some  of  them  cer- 
tainly are. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  It  is  basi- 
cally not  a  heavy  job;  that's  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  may  very  well 
be  attitudinal  problems  within  the  board 
which  are  not  going  to  be  changed  by  a  lot 
of  verbiage  in  this  Legislature  but  by  a  lot 
of  hard  work  being  done  by  a  lot  of  con- 
cerned people  at  the  employment  and  local 
level. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  member  we  are 
aware  of  the  statistics  he  brought  forward 
and  Miss  Moffat,  who  is  the  woman's  ad- 
viser in  my  ministry,  is  working  very  hard 
to  develop  possible  employment  opportunities 
for  women. 

The  charge  is  that  most  of  the  women  are 
part-time.  It  appears  this  is  a  matter  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  most  of  them,  because 
they  want  to  be  able  to  handle  their  family 
responsibilities  as  well  as  earn  an  income. 

We  are  not  about  to  lay  off  a  large  number 
of  long-term  able-bodied  employees  in  order 
to  make  opportunities  for  women.  However, 
we  certainly  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
International  Women's  Year,  that  we  do  have 
a  women's  employment  programme  and  we 
will  do  everything  possible  to  make  sure  it 
works. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Samis)  very  briefly  on  the 
question  of  the  sale  of  beer  in  grocery  stores, 
because  this  seems  to  be  one  of  his  strong 
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platform  points  and  he  has  been  preaching  it 
for  quite  some  time.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  heard  it  before  and  from  the 
member  and  I've  seen  it  mentioned  in  the 
media  that  he  has  been  promoting  this.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  beer 
in  Quebec  sells  for  $1  more  per  case  than  it 
does  in  Ontario;  that  all  of  the  beer  in  On- 
tario is  sold  refrigerated  and,  therefore,  in 
good  condition;  that  in  Quebec  they  have 
about  25  per  cent  returns  because  of  spoilage. 
Also  there  is  a  problem  of  organized  crime  in 
the  distribution  system.  Certainly  it's  there, 
the  possibility  of  it  being  there,  pressure 
being  put  on  private- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Quebec? 
Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  In  Quebec. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  We  have  it  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Certainly,  I  haven't 
heard  of  organized  crime  pressuring  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  or  the  Brewers'  Re- 
tail warehouse  stores  for  the  promotion  of 
brands.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
pressure  being  put  on  the  private  entre- 
preneur in  Quebec  to  provide  good,  favour- 
able shelf  space  to  certain  brands  of 
merchandise.  This  is  not  a  problem  in 
Ontario. 

They  have  a  problem  of  bottle  returns  in 
Quebec.  At  the  present  time  in  Ontario, 
our  rate  of  return  exceeds  over  96  per  cent. 
In  Quebec,  we're  talking  in  terms  of  50 
per  cent  returns.  I  don't  think  that  as  a 
protector  of  the  environment,  which  I'm  sure 
the  hon.  member  is,  he  would  want  us  to 
go  to  that  position  in  Ontario. 

We  have  looked  at  the  other  systems, 
as  I  said  in  my  introductory  remarks,  and 
we  have  found  them  wanting.  We  have 
found  some  faults  in  our  own  and  we  think 
that  we've  corrected  most  of  them  in  these 
bills.  We  recognize  that  we  have  not  cor- 
rected them  all.  We  will  continue  to  work, 
and  with  the  appointment  of  the  advisory 
committee  I  hope  we  will  be  getting  good 
suggestions  for  future  amendments  from  the 
general  public. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  is  to  go 
conunittee  of  the  whole  House. 


LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  45,  the  Liquor  Licence  Act,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  I  would  lik. 
to  start  by  thanking  the  minister,  in  view  of 
the  occasion,  for  the  fine  dinner  he  served 
for  those  who  are  debating  this  bill.  In  par- 
ticular, it  vras  a  very  fine  touch  having  Gen. 
Kitching  and  Commissioner  Mackey  serve 
that  French  champagne.  I  appreciate  that 
and  I  want  it  to  go  on  the  record  that  \\ 
thank  the  minister  for  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  dinner  was  that? 

Hon.    Mr.    Handleman:    I    wasn't   invited. 

Interjectioixs   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  part  of  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'm  sorry,  was  I  not  sup- 
posed to  mention  that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well  I  don't  know. 
Frankly,  I  am  still  hungry. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  And  he  always  will 
be. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'm  going  to  rememlx  ■ 
that. 

Mr.  Samis:  He's  better  when  he's 
hungry. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  to  express  some  dis- 
appointment in  the  minister  with  these 
bills.  We  were  promised  so  much  and  given 
so  little.  I  have  to  admit  they're  a  step  for- 
ward. I'm  sure  that  the  good  chief  is  de^ 
lighted  to  be  out  of  the  censorship  business 
and  we're  equally  delighted  with  him.  It  will 
save  us  all  a  lot  of  aggravation  o\'er  the 
years. 

The  things  that  bother  me,  though,  aic 
incidents  that  have  happened  in  the  last 
week  which  indicate,  what  is  it,  plus  5a 
change,  more  of  the  same  thing.  I  want  to 
mention  just  three  brief  incidents  that  hap- 
pened to  my  constituents  within  the  last 
week  and  which  indicate  that  very  little  has 
changed  in  this  world  of  Toryism. 

The  first  one  the  minister  and  I  have  di.s- 
cussed  outside  the  House,  but  I  think  per 
haps  it  deserves  some  airing  within  the 
House,  and  it's  the  case  of  the  great  umbrella 
incident.  I  wasn't  here  the  latter  part  of  this 
afternoon,  and  I  hope  it  hasn't  been  brought 
up  already. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We'd  be  glad  to  hear  it 

again. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  a  fine  estabhsh- 
ment  in  Yorkville  which  sells  crepes.  Let  me 
say,  to  begin  with,  they  do  not  sell  liquor, 
they  do  not  have  a  liquor  licence,  they  have 
never  applied  for  a  liquor  licence,  they  never 
intend  to  apply  for  a  liquor  licence.  They 
don't  want  to  have  any  of  the  aggravations 
of  selling  Hquor.  But,  believe  it  or  not,  they 
ran  afoul  of  "Sydney's  rangers"  this  week, 
and  found  to  their  great  disnnay  that  the 
umbrellas  which  they  had  erected  for  their 
outdoor  cafe— so  that  neither  the  crepes  nor 
the  patrons  would  be  rained  upon— were 
suddenly  removed  in  one  fell  swoop. 

When  they  left  the  night  before,  all  the 
Ijriqht  yellow  umbrellas  were  up  there, 
gaily  advertising  that  everyone  should  come 
to  this  crepe  restavuiant— no  liquor,  unfor- 
tunately. The  next  morning,  boom,  they  were 
gone;  seized,  you  might  say.  Who  were  they 
seized  by?  By  Watleys. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  sad  story  here.  It 
seems  that  this  Thursday  afternoon,  one  of 
the  liquor  licence  inspectors  was  wending  his 
way  along  the  street,  moving  more  or  less 
steadily  from  one  establishment  to  the  other 
testing  their  wares,  when  he  spotted  these 
delightful  umbrellas.  With  horror  in  his  heart, 
he  realized  that  on  them  was  labelled 
"Pernod  45".  Now  members  may  not  realize 
it  but  this  is  a  criminad  act  in  this  country. 
One  may  advertise  Pernod  45  in  the  subways; 
one  may  advertise  Pernod  45  in  the  news- 
papers, but  one  may  not  advertise  Pernod  45 
on  an  umbrella. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  wasn't  really  in  his  province,  because 
this  place  wasn't  licensed;  but  this  did  not  stop 
him.  He  promptly  phoned  his  colleague  over 
at  the  Liquor  Control  Board  and  said:  "You 
will  not  believe  the  crime  that  is  taking  place 
on  Yorkville  Ave."  His  colleague  from  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  dashed  up  there  and, 
by  Cod,  it  was  true.  This  crime  was  taking 
place. 

Then  some  great  investigation  took  place. 
The  question  was,  where  had  the  crepe  place 
got  the  umbrellas?  They  could  have  laid 
charges  against  them  but  that  was  a  little 
messy  and  would  have  got  in  the  newspapers 
and  everyone  would  have  been  embarrassed. 
By  dint  of  cle\'er  examining  of  the  umbrellas, 
they  found  stitched  on  the  side,  Watleys. 

Who  is  Watleys?  Watleys  is  an  agent  for 
numerous  fine  alcoholic  beverages  and  it  is 
their  business  to  import  these  beverages  and 
sell  them  to  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  Need- 


less to  say,  Watleys  find  it  of  some  value  to 
them  to  remain  in  reasonably  good  relation- 
ships with  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  because 
they  don't  want  to  lose  their  listings,  par- 
ticularly. In  fact,  that  would  not  be  good  for 
business  or  for  their  clients. 

Anyway,  on  Wednesday  morning  Watleys 
received  a  call.  Poor  Mr.  Watley  is  off  in 
Europe  at  the  moment;  he  doesn't  know  this 
whole  horrible  story.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
the  second  in  command,  a  non-Canadian  who 
was  not  familiar  with  Canadian  laws— in  fact, 
he  was  a  Frenchman  and  in  France  it  is  not 
a  crime  to  have  a  yellow  umbrella  with  the 
word  "Pernod  45"  on  it,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  similar  sign,  half  a  block  down,  in 
a  legal  place. 

They  got  this  Frenchman  on  the  phone, 
the  2-i-c  at  Watleys,  and  said:  "Do  you 
realize  you  have  lent  an  umbrella,  in  fact 
several  umbrellas,  to  this  crepe  place  —  this 
crepe  establishment— and  they  are  displaying 
them  publicly?" 

Well,  Watleys  got  the  message.  A  second 
word  was  not  necessary.  Their  listings  were 
not  threatened.  It  was  done  in  a  very  gentle 
way.  But  within  one  hour  Watleys  had 
rushed  down  to  Yorkville,  grabbed  the  um- 
brellas and  stored  them  away  in  a  cellar. 

In  fact,  they  are  so  stored  away,  I  tried  to 
borrow  one  to  bring  it  down  here  tonight  to 
show  all  members  the  great  crime  that  had 
been  committed  and  my  French  friend  said 
to  me:  "Do  you  want  me  to  lose  my  job? 
Do  you  want  Watleys  to  lose  their  listings? 
My  Cod,  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  if 
those  umbrellas  were  ever  displayed  down 
at  Queen's  Park.  Never,  never.  But  Mr. 
Watley  will  be  back  June  15  and  if  you  want 
to  borrow  one  then  he  has  no  use  for  them, 
because  they  will  have  to  be  shipped  to 
France  or  some  other  uncivilized  place  where 
they  can  be  put  out.  Those  umbrellas  will 
cause  the  end  of  the  world." 

I  went  to  the  minister  and  I  said:  "Has 
someone  flipped  in  the  department?"  And  he 
said:  "Let  me  check";  because  this  is  not 
something  he  wanted  to  answer  yes  or  no 
outright  because  there  always  is  some  doubt 
on  this  matter.  He  came  back  to  me  the  next 
day  and  he  said:  "The  law  is  the  law.  And 
the  law  says  that  umbrellas  may  not  adver- 
tise Pernod  45." 

No?  Not  true?  I  see  the  minister  shaking 
his  head.  Is  that  incorrect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  law  says  where 
liquor  can  be  advertised,  and  it  doesn't  in- 
clude umbrellas. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  I  got  it  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  doesn't  include 
them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  law  must  spell  out 
where  liquor  can  be  advertised.  This  law 
mentions  newspapers  and  advertisements  in 
the  subways.  It  forgot  to  mention  umbrellas. 
I  guess  it  is  a  law  of  omission  instead  of  a 
law  of  commission. 

The  jx>or  crepe  place  is  without  the  um- 
brellas; I  was  up  there  and  the  poor  manager 
was  looking  very  dismal.  His  business  is 
down  by  20  per  cent  since  they  took  his 
imibrellas  and  he  is  finding  a  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  he  can't  have  his  um- 
brellas back.  He  even  offered  to  put  scotch 
tape  over  the  Pernod  45.  But  apparently  if 
it's  there,  it's  there,  and  the  imibrellas  are 
verboten  and  they  are  locked  down  in  the 
cellar  at  Watleys. 

This  is  a  law  of  omission  or— what  was  the 
phrase  the  minister  used  when  he  intro- 
duced his  new  Act?  He  used  a  phrase  when 
we  asked  him  about  censorship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Silent. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  the  law  is  silent  on 
this.  If  it's  silent,  it  must  be  verboten.  I 
trust  somewhere  along  the  line— three  or  four 
ministers  downra  the  line— we  will  have  a 
change  in  this  particular  law;  the  law  will 
cease  to  be  silent  and  the  poor  crepe  man 
will   get   his   imtibrellas   back. 

The  law  in  Ontario  as  far  as  liquor  is  con- 
cerned has  not  always  been  known  for  its 
sobriety,  one  might  say.  It  has  weaved  here 
and  there;  it  has  had  certain  whimsy  and 
nonsense  about  it. 

This  was  not  my  only  experience.  Every- 
thing happened  this  week  for  some  reason. 

il  have  a  fairly  large  Maltese  contingent 
who  have  voted  faithfully  for  me  in  High 
Park.  Inasmuch  as  they  vote  faithfully  for 
me,  I  work  faithfully  for  them.  That's  the 
way  politics  works,  I  am  told. 

A  week  ago  last  Sunday  two  of  my  good 
Maltese  constituents,  Mr.  Cutajar  and  Mr. 
Scicluna,  decided  to  go  on  a  picnic.  It  was 
a  fine  Sunday,  if  the  minister  will  recall,  it 
was  really  a  nice  day.  It  was  really  a  beauti- 
ful day  and  they  got  up  in  the  morning  and 
it  was  a  good  day  for  living. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cutajar 's  fault.  He  got 
out  and  stretched  there  right  in  the  middle 
of  High  Park,  as  it  looked  so  nice.  He  said 
to  his  next-door  neighbour,  Mr.  Scicluna: 
"Let's  go  for  a  picnic." 


That's  a  fairly  harmless  thing  to  do  here 
on  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  in  May.  Mr. 
Scicluna,  to  his  ultimate  and  great  regret 
said  okay.  Then  they  said:  "Where  should 
we  go  for  our  picnic?"  They  had  been  to 
High  Park  many  times,  but  they  had  heard 
about  a  place  called  Innisfil  Park.  I  am  not 
sure  where  Innisfil  Park  is.  It's  a  Tory  area 
so  I  don't  go  there  very  often.  It's  some- 
where north  of  Toronto.  They  had  read  about 
Innisfil  Park  and  they  decided  they  were 
going  to  go  there. 

That  was  their  first  mistake.  Their  second 
mistake  was  that  instead  of  having  the 
lunch  they  decided  to  pack  a  lunch.  No, 
they  didn't  bring  wine.  Don't  jump  to  con- 
clusions—no wine.  They  called  up  their  wives 
and  said::  "Pack  a  lunch.  We  are  all,  the  four 
of  us  going  to  have  a  picnic  at  Innisfil  Park." 
The  wives  packed  the  lunch,  no  wine,  no 
hard  liquor,  nothing  like  that;  this  is  a  softer 
story,  one  might  say— and  off  they  headed 
for  Innisfil  Park. 

They  had  never  been  to  Innisfil  Park  hefo 
and  they  were  a  little  confused  when  the\ 
got  there  and  didn't  know  where  to  park 
the  oar.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  police- 
man standing  by  the  entrance  of  Innisfil 
Park.  He  was  wearing  his  uniform  and  it 
said  Innisfil  township  on  his  hat.  They 
pulled  over  and  called  the  policeman  over 
and  said:  "Oflficer,  we  have  never  been  here 
before,  can  you  tell  us  where  is  the  best 
place  to  park?" 

The  officer  said:  "Oh,  yes,  no  problem. 
You  go  down  100  yards  and  turn  left  and 
there  is  a  little  parking  lot  there  and  you 
can  park  your  car  there.  By  the  way,  gentle- 
men, enjoy  yourselves  today.  Do  you  have 
any  beer  in  the  car?" 

They  said:  "Oh  yes,  we  have  got  a  beer 
for  each  of  us. 

He  said:  "Oh,  that's  fine,  you  are  both 
under  arrest.  Do  you  mind  showing  me  the 
beer?" 

They  thought  he  was  joking  and  they 
opened  up  the  trunk  of  the  car  and  they  did 
have  four  beers,  I  am  embarrassed  to  say  ft 
was  a  gruesome  crime  to  commit,  but  these 
things  will  happen'  in  Ontario  occasionalK 
Anyway,  both  of  them  found  themselvi 
under  arrest.  Their  lunches  were  seized.  I 
can  understand  the  beer  going;  I  don't  un- 
derstand why  the  lunches  had  to  go  too. 
These  four  law-abiding  immigrants  to  On- 
tario found  themselves  in  a  strange  condition 
of  being  arrested  on  this  lovely  Sunday 
morning  for  a  crime  which  they  were  having 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending. 
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Let  me  say  the  beer  had  been  locked  in 
the  trunk  of  the  car.  I  think  if  I  had  been  in 
those  circumstances  I  might  have  suggested 
to  the  officer  I  didn't  have  any  beer  with 
me.  I  certainly  wouldn't  have  opened  my  car 
tiunk.  But  being  law-abiding  and  coming 
from  a  country  like  Malta  where  this  is  not 
exactly  a  crime,  they  found  some  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  situation  and  they  ad- 
mitted their  guilt. 

When  the  smoke  all  cleared,  they  lost  their 
lunch,  they  lost  their  four  beers  and  they 
were  issued  summonses  to  appear  in  court  in 
Innisfil  township  on  July  6.  They  were  told 
that  if  they  wished  to  plead  guilty  before 
coming  to  court  it  would  be  $53  each. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Per 
bottle? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  per  customer,  not  per 
bottle.  Actually,  I  think  only  one  of  them 
should  be  charged.  Where  the  problem  came 
in  was  the  officer  said  to  Mr.  Cutajar:  "Did 
you  bring  all  four?" 

And  he  said:  "No,  my  wife  got  two  and 
my  friend  got  two."  So  he  arrested  them 
all;  I  think  that  is  only  fair. 

In  any  cases,  they  received  summonses  in 
due  course  to  pay  $53  each  and  admit  their 
guilt  and  they  would  not  be  forced  to  go  to 
jail.  They  came  to  me  in  some  dismay.  This 
sum  of  money  was  a  rather  large  one  and 
they  felt  the  penalty'  was  a  little  severe  for 
going  to  Innisfil  township  to  have  a  picnic. 
I  went  to  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Clement)  and  told  the  story  to  him.  It  was 
just  before  his  estimates  were  coming  up,  and 
he  made  a  deal  with  me.  He  said  if  I 
wouldn't  bring  the  story  up  in  his  estimates, 
he  would  offer  me  "Clementsy,"  and  he  did. 
He  gave  me  executive  clemency  and  promised 
that  they  would,  ultimately,  get  their  money 
back.  I  didn't  promise  I  wouldn't  bring  it  up 
in  this  minister's  estimates.  Now  that  the 
matter  has  come  up,  for  goodness  sakes,  this 
is  not  really  a  crime. 

The  minister  decided,  in  his  wisdom,  that 
he  is  not  going  to  allow  wine  in  the  parks 
because  I  can  see  that  that  would  lead  to  all 
sorts  of  horrible  things  happening:  rape, 
mayhem,  gang  murders  and  all  sorts  of  other 
terrible  things— and  children  might  actually 
see  it  being  consumed.  Does  this  also  apply 
to  beer?  I  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  his 
feeling  as  to  the  downfall  of  the  nation  in  this 
particular  case  would  apply  to  beer  also? 

He's  not  nodding.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure, 
I  think  he's  gone  catatonic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Consumption. 


Mr.  Shulman:  What  was  the  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  am  saying  I  will 
reply  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Okay. 

Let  me  say  there  are  certain  anomalies  in 
the  law  that  people  from  other  nations  find  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  when  they  come 
to  this  province.  Those  are  my  two  experi- 
ences for  this  week.  No,  there  is  one  other,  I 
almost  forgot;  there  are  three,  yes,  there  are 
three. 

I  tell  this  story  with  a  little  embarrassment 
because  I  find  that  I  am  the  anomaly,  in 
this  case,  instead  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
I  wrote  a  book  last  year— a  year  and  a  half 
ago— and  I  gave  various  bits  of  advice,  most 
of  which  was  good,  to  my  readers.  I  gave  one 
dilly  of  a  horrible  piece  of  advice  to  a  num- 
ber of  them.  I  told  people  to  buy  fine  wines. 
As  the  price  had  gone  up  steadily  for  10 
years,  and  was  sure  to  continue,  if  you 
wanted  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  lay 
down  fresh,  fine  wine.  I  said  this  in  1973. 
You  could  drink  your  profits,  as  the  years 
went  by,  and  whatever  was  left  over- you 
couldn't  sell  it  in  Ontario,  unless  you  boot- 
legged it— but  you  could  ultimately  ship  to 
the  United  States  or  England  and  make  huge 
profits. 

To  my  great  dismay,  having  followed  some 
of  my  own  advice,  the  wine  market  collapsed 
in  the  last  12  months  and  prices  are  now  at 
a  fraction  of  what  they  were  when  I  wrote 
those  well-meaning  words.  I  am  having  to 
drink  my  advice,  you  might  say,  with  sorrow 
instead  of  with  joy. 

The  unfortimate  thing  was  that  when  the 
prices  were  soaring  upwards  some  two,  three 
and  four  years  ago  across  the  world— do  you 
remember  the  lovely  double  ticketing?  I  love 
to  remember.  Who  was  the  minister  in  this 
portfolio  at  that  time?  I  think  it  was  the 
present  Attorney  General. 

In  any  case,  he  got  up  and  condemned 
double  ticketing  in  the  supermarkets— it  was 
the  most  terrible  thing— and  I  thiak  the  Pre- 
mier (Mr.  Davis)  also  said  how  terrible  it  was 
that  those  supermarkets  had  all  this  stufiF 
already  in  stock  and  were  raising  the  price. 
One  could  buy  a  cabbage  at  50  cents  and  see 
three  prices  on  it:  40,  45  and  50  cents. 

Then  one  day  we  discovered  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  was  doing  the  same  thing.  It 
was  a  little  embarrassing,  but  as  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  put  it— and  tliey  had  a  certain 
justice  on  their  side— it  was  true  they  bought 
this  stuff  at  $2  a  bottle,  and  originally  were 
selling  it  at  a  moderate  $6,  but  now,  because 
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of  the  rise  in  prices  overseas,  they  had  to 
charge  $28.  It  is  not  that  they  wanted  to 
profiteer,  but  they  were  going  to  have  to 
replace  the  stuff,  sooner  or  later  and  they  had 
to  take  that  into  consideration. 

One  would  have  thought,  I  expect,  that 
this  is  business.  It  is  free  enteiprise,  and 
they  have  to  make  a  profit  too,  a  modest 
markup.  One  would  have  thought  that  when 
tlie  worm  finally  turned,  to  everyone's  amaze- 
ment, and  prices  began  to  plmnmet,  perhaps 
—and  it  is  not  unreasonable  in  view  of  the 
falling  prices  of  alcohol  all  over  the  world— 
they  might  reduce  their  prices. 

No,  their  attitude  is  a  little  different  now. 
Now  they  say  we  put  a  lot  of  this  stuff 
in  stock,  stored  it  up  and  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  Do  we  expect  them  to  sell  at  a  loss? 
So  we  have  the  ridiculous  situation  of  some- 
thing like  Chateau  Margeaux  1967,  which  is 
a  lovely  wine— it  won't  be  ready  for  a  few 
years  yet,  but  it  is  a  lovely  wine— selling 
here  in  Ontario  for  approximately— I  shouldn't 
say  selling  here  in  Ontario,  being  offered 
here  in  Ontario— for  approximately  $50  a 
bottle. 

It  doesn't  sell.  It  is  going  to  be  like  the 
archives;  in  due  course  we  will  be  able  to 
^0  down  and  look  at  the  bottles.  I  think  by 
the  time  they  are  ready  to  be  sold,  at  that 
price,  they  vsall  be  fit  to  go  to  the  archives 
and  nothing  else. 

In  any  case,  you  can  travel  a  modest  80 
miles— how  far  is  it  to  Buffalo?— and  buy  the 
same  bottle.  You  could  have  bought  it  for 
$20  a  year  ago  but  you  can  probably  buy 
it  for  $8  today,  or  $9  perhaps;  and  we  find 
the  price  going  down  steadily. 

What  is  happening?  When  there  was  a 
modest  difference  of  200  per  cent,  people 
didn't  bother  taking  this  trip.  Now  there's  a 
difference  of  1,000  per  cent,  there  is  a 
reasonable  a  mount  of  trafiSc  going  down 
there.  The  demands  for  Chateau  Margeaux, 
1967,  are  being  filled  in  Buffalo  instead  of 
in  Toronto  and  I  woidd  suggest  this  is  prob- 
ably not  what  the  minister  had  in  mind. 
This  applies  also  to  somewhat  less  esoteric 
wines,  mav  I  say. 

The  minister  can  try  to  hold  people  up 
and  he  can  succeed  when  he  has  a  monopoly, 
but  I  am  suggesting  to  him  he  has  to  put 
an  embargo  on  that  border.  He  is  allowing 
people  to  bring  stuff  in  now;  we  used  to  be 
allowed  only  a  case  a  month,  now  we  can 
bring  in  all  we  want  and  pay  the  duty  on  it. 
Canada  Customs  are  really  co-operative,  they 
are  not  charging  that  much.  Besides  which 
the  minister  will  be  shocked  to  find  that 
people  sometimes  undervalue  the  \vine  they 


bring  in  and  pay  even  less  than  they  should. 
They  end  up  paying  20  or  30  cents  a  bottle. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  he  has 
got  to  change  the  rules.  If  he  wants  to  make 
a  lot  of  money  and  charge  $80  for  something 
worth  $5  or  $6  or  $8  elsewhere,  that's  rea- 
sonable, but  in  that  case  he  has  to  put  an 
embargo  on  all  importations.  He  must  not 
let  the  public  bring  stuff  in  cheaply  or  it  is 
going  to  ruin  the  whole  system. 

He  might,  of  course,  consider  lowering 
the  prices  to  a  reasonable  level,  to  the  world 
level,  just  as  he  rapidly  raised  them  to  a 
world  level  when  things  were  going  up. 
It's  just  a  suggestion;  nothing  serious. 

Two  other  little  things;  a  question,  really; 
or  two  questions.  He  promised  us  the  rules 
would  be  codified  so  any  licensee  or  would- 
be  bootlegger  could  get  a  copy  of  the  book 
and  find  out  what  the  rules  were,  what  niles 
he  was  breaking  and  how  long  he  was  going 
to  go  to  jail  for  the  rule  he  was  breaking. 
We  would  know  what  was  right  and  what 
was  wrong  because  for  a  very  long  time  it 
was  difficult  to  know  what  was  right  or  what 
was  wrone^.  Members  will  recall  the  great 
Sangria  debate;  it  was  okay  in  Cafe  Madrid 
but  not  okay  in  El  Cid.  Is  the  book  ready? 
Is  there  a  book? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  the  book  you 
have. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  don't  have  one.  There  is 
a  book?  May  I  have  one? 

Hon.    Mr.    Handleman:    You    have   one. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Where  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  was  distributed 
to  every  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Somehow  they  missed  me. 
Can  I  get  a  copy  of  this  book  of  rules? 
Have  you  got  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:   A  suggested  code. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Suggestions? 

Hon.   Mr.   Handleman:   A  suggested  code. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  suggested  code?  Does  the 
minister  mean  there  is  no  code  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  nothing  final- 
ized. 

Mr.  Shulman:  When  does  he  expect  to 
have  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  After  the  House 
passes  the  Act. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Tomorrow  we  will  have  it? 
Okay.  One  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask: 
I  understand  from  my  northern  colleagues 
that  the  unthinkable  takes  place  in  places 
like  Armstrong  and  the  grocery  stores  sell 
liquor.  One  of  them  even  brought  me  a 
picture  of  a  store  with  the  liquor  piled  high 
on  one  side  and  the  consumables  on  the 
other.  I  want  to  know  what  effect  that  has 
on  the  northern  populace.  Does  the  minister 
find  their  morals  very  much  different  from 
those  down  here?  Has  organized  crime  moved 
in  there  to  attempt  to  influence  the  shop 
owners  in  Armstrong,  as  he  suggested  they 
would  if  it  was  done  in  Toronto?  Has  great 
pressure  been  put  to  get  greater  prominence 
for  Rieder's  rather  Walkers  in  the  Armstrong 
shops?  Has  any  muscle  been  used?  Have 
any  legs  been  broken  in  this  particular  field? 
I  want  to  carry  through  what  the  minister 
was  discussing  before. 

All  right,  I  am  not  going  to  belabour  it. 
I  come  to  him  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
criticism.  I  understand  that  the  poor  At- 
torney General  did  his  best  and  failed  and 
this  minister  has  sort  of  picked  up  the  pieces 
and  has  come  in  with  this  face-saving  piece 
of  material  which  is  better  than  nothing.  At 
least  it  is  silent  on  some  things,  for  which 
we  are  grateful,  and  on  those  on  which  it 
speaks,  it  does  very  little  harm.  On  that  note 
I  will  leave  him  and  let  us  hope  that  per- 
haps in  another  eight  years,  after  another 
eight  years  of  criticism  and  labour,  we  will 
get  an  even  better  liquor  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Okay. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  anyone  else  wish  to 
speak?  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
like  to  leave  the  member  in  sadness  and  sor- 
row. I  will  try  to  cheer  him  up  a  little  bit, 
and  when  I  am  still  minister  in  eight  years 
I  will  try  to  come  back  with  a  better  bill 
which  might  make  him  happier. 

He  mentioned  the  umbrella  incident  and, 
of  course,  we  have  discussed  this.  It  has 
been  publicized.  On  the  one  hand  we  were 
criticized  for  not  having  any  advertising 
restrictions.  Some  members  of  his  own  party 
have  suggested  we  put  a  complete  ban  on 
advertising. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  agree  with  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  All  I  am  saying  is 
I  would  agree  with  the  member  that  perhaps 
it   was   an   error   of  omission.   In   developing 


the  advertising  directives  with  the  industry, 
with  the  help  of  people  like  Watleys  and 
others,  nobody  thought  at  that  time  they 
might  want  to  include  advertising  on  um- 
brellas, ash  trays,  beer  mugs,  coasters  or 
a  variety  of  areas— the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
see  in  other  jurisdictions— and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  perhaps  some  provisions  should 
not  be  made  for  it.  The  directives  are  not 
in  stone,  they  are  on  ordinary  paper.  They 
can  be  amended  quite  easily  and  I  wouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  there  was  an  amend- 
ment of  some  kind  once  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  sit  down  and  discuss  a  new  set  of 
directives. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  story  he  told  about 
his  Maltese  gentiemen  friends.  I  suppose 
from  the  way  he  swooped  down  and  defend- 
ed them  they  are  going  to  call  him  the 
Maltese  Falcon  from  now  on.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  if  he  examines  the  legislation 
which  is  before  us  there  is  provision  for  the 
conveyance  of  unopened  bottles  of  liquor. 
Even  if  they  are  open,  they  could  have  been 
carried  in  the  trunk,  where  they  are  not 
accessible  to  the  driver  while  the  vehicle  is 
moving. 

I  think  we  do  have  to  have  some  restric- 
tions on  the  conveyance  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  gentle- 
men involved  were  able  to  get  clemency 
from  the  Attorney  General  there  was  good 
legal  grounds  for  it  and  I  would  assume  that 
perhaps  they  might  have  been  improperly 
charged.  That  was  the  reason  they  would 
receive  clemency,  because  I  don't  think  that 
my  colleague,  the  Attorney  General,  would 
interfere  in  the  proper  functions  of  the  law 
officers  of  this  province. 

I  think  the  LCBO  appears  to  have  followed 
the  advice  of  the  hon.  member  in  doing  its 
investing  in  fine  wines,  and  apparently  it  is 
suffering  the  consequences  along  with  other 
people  who  accepted  his  advice,  no  matter 
how  well  meaning  it  is. 

I  don't  for  one  minute  accept  that  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontarioi  is  a  busi- 
ness like  any  other.  It  operates  under 
policies,  and  his  suggestion  to  raise  prices 
wasn't  made  seriously  and  Til  give  it  the 
same  consideration;  not  serious. 

As  far  as  the  counselling  of  people  to  go  to 
Buffalo  and  bring  in  their  wine  undervalued 
and  paying  duty,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  area  that  I  used  to  be  expert  in. 
I  have  been  away  from  it  for  a  little  while. 
There  is  a  section  in  the  Customs  Act  which 
considers  it  an  offence  to  commit  conspir- 
acy to  undervalue  imported  goods. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  no  cx)nspiracy. 

Hon.    Mr.    Handleman:    No,    but    openly 
advising    people    to    undervalue    their    mer- 
chandise- 
Mr.  Casskly:   It  is  overpriced  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  at  its  true  value  in 
Buffelo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Well,  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  the  people  were  not  averse 
to  deliberately  undervaluing  for  the  purpose 
of  underpaying  duty.  I  hope  he  is  not  coun- 
selling people  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  But  it  is  a  free 
country;  the  federal  government  does  not 
put  an  embargo,  nor  do  we,  on  the  importa- 
tion of  liquor  as  long  as  the  proper  duties 
and  taxes  are  paid,  arid  I  suppose  we  get 
a  little  bit  of  revenue  out  of  that  too. 

As  far  as  the  Armstrong  store  that  he 
menftionied  is  concerned,  we  do  have  agency 
stores  where  the  demand  is  not  sufficient 
and  the  demand  certainly  wouldn't  be 
enough  to  attract  the  strong-arm  people  who 
might  want  to  get  larger  volumes  than  their 
competitors.  All  I  can  say  is  if  the  volume 
ever  came  to  that  extent,  then  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  would  close  the 
agency  store  and  open  one  of  its  own.  So 
it  isn't  really  an  anomaly,  the  fact  that  there 
are  agen<;y  stores  where  the  demand- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
lower  the  prices? 

Hon.    Mr.    Handleman:    The    LCBO    sup- 

Elies  the  stores.  They  are  very  closely  regu- 
ited.  They  don't  deal  directly  with  the 
suppliers.  We  are  the  people  who  supply 
them  through  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario.  Once  the  demand  is  suflBciently 
large  to  warrant  the  opening  of  a  store,  then 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  will 
open  a  store  and  close  the  agency.  So  we  do 
control  it.  There  is  no  independent  sup- 
plier going  in  and  telling  the  mar*  what 
kind  of  shelf  space  he  should  have;  nor 
would  the  volume  warrant  any  action  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  all  I  wanted 
to  say  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  minister  allow  one 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Certainly. 


Mr.  Shulman:  It's  the  or>e  point  he  hasn't 
really  dealt  with:  Can  the  minister  deal  with 
the  fact  that  fine  wines  are  now  selling  at 
approximately  400  to  1,000  per  cent  more 
in  Ontario  than  they  are  outside?  Wh\- 
doesn't  he  lower  the  price  so  that  he  can  sell 
some  here,  instead  of  having  people  import 
it  aU? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  in 
determining  wine  prices.  Certain  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  me.  They  are  being  dis- 
cussed and,  of  course,  when  government 
policy  is  announced  it  will  be  announced  in 
the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  seconding 
of  Bill  45.  Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House?  So  directed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 


LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 
House     in     committee     on     Bill     44, 
Liquor  Control  Act,  1975. 

On  section  1: 


the 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  an 
amendment  to  section  1,  which  I  will  ask  him 
to  present  at  this  time  before  we  deal  with 
that  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  that  clause  c 
of  section  1  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Ontario"  in  the  third  line. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Selling  the  Niagara  producers  down  the 
river  again,  are  you? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  We've  got 
to  sell  some  of  that  foreign  wane,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  section  1? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  how  that  word  got  in  there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  somebody  with  a  vested  interest  had 
put  it  in,  Mr.  Chairman.  However,  leaving 
it  in  would  deprive  some  members  of  the 
opportunity  of  buying  wine  from  other  juris- 
dictions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Maybe  the  Minister  for 
Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr.  Welch). 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  presume  it  is  germane  here:  Does  the 
minister  intend  to  change  the  differential 
mark-up  policy  on  wines,  whereby  Ontario 
wines  are  protected  by  a  form  of  provincial 
tariff  which  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
other  products? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  They  need 
it,  they  need  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  no,  although  I 
don't  believe  it  is  germane  to  the  section  we 
are  discussing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  LCBO  intend  to 
change  its  policies  under  which  certain  va- 
rieties of  wine  are  simply  not  permitted  to 
come  into  Ontario  at  all,  nor  those  from 
California? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  policy  which  pre- 
vents any  product  from  coming  into  Ontario. 
The  board,  as  I  explained  during  second 
reading,  has  a  policy  of  admitting  new  listings 
and  they  come  from  a  variety  of  jurisdictions. 
There  is  no  reason  why  California  wines 
should  not  be  permitted,  except  that  they 
have  not  been  under  the  testing  procedures 
of  the  board. 

It  is  the  same  thing  vdth  certain  beers  that 
are  manufactured  in  other  jurisdictions;  same 
thing  with  certain  liquors  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  other  jurisdictions.  There  is  only  so 
much  shelf  space  in  the  stores  and  I  think 
they  have  made  judicious  and  very  wise  deci- 
sions in  deciding  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
selection  for  the  Ontario  consumer. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  I  can  pursue  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  my  observation  of  the  lists  in 
Ottawa-and  they  may  not  reflect  the  list 
down  here  in  Toronto;  the  member  for  High 
Park  would  be  more  expert  than  I— but  there 
are  a  variety  of  wines  which  are  offered 
from  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
There  is  North  Africa  wine,  there  are  wines 
from  eastern  Europe,  there  are  certainly  wines 
from  the  traditional  countries  of  Europe.  You 
now  have  some  Chilean  and  Argentinean 
wines  on  your  lists,  and  they  have  a  wide 


variety    of    wines    and    fortified    wines    from 
Australia. 

In  all  of  this,  of  course,  the  great  omis- 
sion is  American  wines.  In  view  of  the  quality 
and  the  variety  of  the  vineyards  of  California, 
I  can  understand  a  protective  policy  as 
regards  Ontario  wines.  That  is  a  legitimate 
policy  to  have  here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  want  to  keep  the  BC 
wines  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  it  doesn't  require  that  we 
simply  shut  out  wines  from  California  en- 
tirely. They  are,  after  all,  grown  on  this  con- 
tinent and  are  of  comparable  quality  to  wines 
from  most  other  winemaking  countries  of  the 
world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  certain  California  wines  which  are  listed 
with  the  board,  and  there  are  more  in  the 
rare  wine  shops.  There  is  a  problem  with 
delivery  from  California.  Apparently,  there 
have  been  four  other  brands  which  have  been 
submitted  for  approval  and  they  have  been 
ordered.  They  have  not  been  able  to  deliver 
them.  They're  not  available  everywhere. 
There  are  two  brands  of  wine  from  New  York 
which  are  listed,  and  again  they  are  not 
available  everywhere.  It  just  depends  on 
where  you  happen  to  shop.  I  don't  frequent 
the  wine  shops  as  much  as  my  hon.  friend, 
and  therefore  I  have  never  really  noticed  it— 
nor  would  I  have  ever  missed  them,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  this  particular  subject: 
Are  the  newspaper  reports  correct  and  are 
you  entertaining  the  thought  of  banning  the 
sale  of  French  champagne  in  this  country  if 
the  product  sold  in  Ontario  under  that  par- 
ticular name  is  no  longer  allowed  to  call 
itself  champagne? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  there  is  a  matter  before  the  Supreme 
Coiut  of  Ontario.  There  is  a  suit  filed  by  a 
certain  number  of  plaintiffs  in  France  against 
a  certain  number  of  defendants  in  Ontario. 
I  have  met  with  the  agents  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  Ontario,  who  are  members  of  the  Import- 
ed Wine  and  Spirits  Association.  I  met  this 
morning  with  the  defendants  in  t3ie  case.  I 
have  met  with  representatives  of  the  grape 
growers. 

I  will  be  discussing  with  my  colleagues, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)    and    the    Minister   of   Industry   and 
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Tourism   (Mr.    Bennett)   what  action,  if  any, 
Ontario  can  take  in  this  matter. 

Certainly  no  decisions  have  been  made 
yet.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the 
interested  parties  that  retaliatory  measures 
should  be  taken  by  Ontario.  At  the  moment, 
no  decision  has  been  made  at  all  in  that 
respect  and  I  suppose  when  the  decision  is 
made  it  will  be  announced  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  to  whom  I  referred. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It's  pretty  obvious  you  are 
going  to  lose  the  case;  because  we've  already 
gone  through  this  in  Quebec,  and  as  you 
know  Quebec  wineries  can  no  longer  call 
their  product  champagne.  Will  the  minister 
assure  us  he  will  not  contemplate  banning 
French  champagne,  which  would  be  a  dis- 
aster of  monumental  proportions  to  a  mi- 
nority of  our  population? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  think  I  can  give  that  assurance  at  all 
and  I  don't  think  it's  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  case  will  be  lost.  I  thimk  what  the 
defendants  are  up  against  is  the  fact  that  a 
1933  trade  treaty  which  contains  a  clause 
I've  never  ever  seen  in  any  other  statute  any- 
where-that  the  trade  treaty  supercedes  all 
other  Canadian  statutes— has  been  enforced. 
Under  the  Supreme  Court,  as  it  was  formerly 
constituted,  a  five  to  foirr  decision  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs. 

I  might  remind  the  member  that  the  con- 
stitution of  that  court  has  changed  a  little 
bit.  The  Chief  Justice  today  was  on  the  mi- 
nority side  at  that  time.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  as  he  is  Chief  Justice  now  and  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  court,  tihere  may  be  a 
change  in  the  decision,  based  on  other  argu- 
ments and  other  facts.  I  dbn't  want  to  pre- 
judge that  case.  I  simply  feel  the  Province 
of  Ontario  has  a  responsibility- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshone):  If  you  did 
that  you  would  lose  the  election  for  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Sure;  it  may  not 
be  for  five  years  anyway. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  poor  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  looks  pretty  worried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, I  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
interests  of  that  very  vocal  minority,  to  pro- 
tect a  very  important  Canadian  industry  both 
in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  sec- 
tors. We  will  take  whatever  actions  are  ne- 
cessary to  protect  their  interests. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  The  York  Club;  the  National 
Club;  and  all  your  Tory  friends. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  two  more  questiui.- 
on  this  subject.  Does  the  minister  think  it 
would  seriously  affect  the  sale  of  the  Cana- 
dian product  if  it  sailed  under  a  different 
name?  Could  you  consider  retaliating  against 
the  French  by  forbidding  them  the  use  of 
names  like  Maple  Brandy  and  Cold  Duck? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I'm  not  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  about  wine  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  would  seriously  injure  the  sales  of 
Canadian  champagne  if  they  were  forced  to 
call  it  Canadian  sparkling  wine.  I  do  know 
there  are  other  appellations  of  a  generic 
nature  such  as  burgundy,  bordeaux,  beaujo- 
lais,  sherry,  port  and  others.  I  think  we're 
more  concerned  about  the  possible  preven- 
tion of  the  use  of  those  appellations  than  we 
are  of  the  champagne  one,  particularly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brant. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister,  since  whoever  drew  up  this  Act 
certainly  had  a  commitment  to  the  protection 
of  the  Ontario  wine  industry,  which  the  min- 
ister is  now  withdrawing,  is  the  Ontario  wine 
industry  still  permitted,  by  special  statute,  to 
import  concentrates  for  wine;  or  is  Ontario 
wine,  in  effect,  madfe  from  Ontario  grapes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
clause  there  is  a  definition  of  Ontario  wim 
They   must   be   made   from   Ontario   grapi^ 
apples,  other  fruits  or  Ontario  honey. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  I  might  ask  the  min- 
ister, until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  there  was  a 
special  amendment— to  the  Liquor  Control 
Act— was  it? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  No,  it  was 
a  separate  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  a  separate  Act. 
which  permitted  Ontario  wineries  to  inipoit 
concentrates  since  the  grape  crop  in  the  Ni- 
agara Peninsula  was  insuflBcient  to  support 
production.  Can  the  minister  assure  us  that 
anomaly  in  government  policy  is  now  moving 
into  history  and  that  the  supports  we  ar 
prepared  to  give  Ontario  wine  is  a  suppoi 
for  the  Ontario  grape  farmer  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  support  for  Ontario  wineries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman 
that  was  a  very  temporary  situation  and 
there  was  a  special  concession  given  at  that 
time  to  the  wine  manufacturers  in  Ontario 
to  permit  them  to  import  concentrates.  My 
understanding   is   that   their   experience   was 
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not  a  very  happy  one.  They  did  not  get  the 
better  concentrates,  they  came  into  the  mar- 
ket too  late;  and  as  a  resuh,  they  weren't 
very  pleased  with  the  concession  in  any  case. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  shortage 
of  grapes.  The  grape  growers  are  gradu- 
ally increasing  their  plantings  of  the  better- 
quality  brands  of  grapes,  and  I  am  sure  the 
consumers  of  Ontario,  and  perhaps  con- 
sumers in  other  jurisdictions,  will  notice  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  Ontario  wines 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  this  particular  subject, 
which  I  must  pursue,  because  Ii  wouldn't 
want  the  minister  to  give  out  misinforma- 
tion; as  you  are  aware— I  am  sure  you  are 
aware— for  many  years  the  Canadian  variety 
was  suitable  only  for  external  use  because  of 
the  type  of  grape  that  was  being  used,  the 
Lambrusca.  After  a  while,  the  public  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  taste  wines  from 
other  areas- 
Mr.   Cassidy:    That  was  your  mistake. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  was  a  terrible  error— 
they  gradually  cut  down  on  their  consump- 
tion of  this  Lambrusca  joy  juice.  The  result 
has  been  that  while  wine  consumption  has 
been  increasing  steadily,  Ontario  wine  con- 
sumption has  been  going  down. 

In  an  effort  to  do  something  about  this, 
the  various  Canadian  wineries  started  pro- 
ducing a  better  wine— the  Marechal  Foch,  I 
think,  is  a  very  good  example  of  that. 
Bright's  started  off  with  that,  and  with  their 
first  effort  I  think  they  proluced  some  48 
bottles  at  a  cost  of  about  $100  a  bottle, 
which  they  very  kindly  sold  to  the  liquor 
store  at  a  reasonable  price  of  around  $4  a 
bottle.  The  profit  was  not  great,  and  the 
stock  didn't  do  well,  but  it  was  nice  for  the 
few  people  who  were  able  to  try  that  wine. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  Joe 
Peller  who  I  believe  has  an  interest  in  one 
of  the  wineries  in  the  Niagara  region,  and 
he  told  me  the  real  problem  is  that  they  are 
still  forced  to  produce  mainly  external  wines 
because  most  of  the  stuff  they  get  is  Lam- 
brusca, since  the  farmers  have  not  planted 
enough  of  the  new  varietal  grapes  and  there 
is  no  real  inducement  for  them  to  do  so. 
And  as  things  stand  now,  the  wineries  can- 
not import  concentrate  from  outside. 

Mr.  Peller  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
small  amount  of  the  new  good  wine  he  is 
able  to  produce  he  sells  out  like  a  flash, 
and  then  he  is  finished,  because  he  can't  get 


any  more  of  the  juice  and  you  won't  let  him 
bring  it  in. 

The  farmers  can't  be  persuaded  to  grow 
enough  of  it,  for  a  very  good  reason.  Most 
of  their  farms  are  still  covered  with  the  old 
Lambrusca  variety,  which  is  easier  to  grow 
and  which  the  wineries  have  to  buy  anyway 
because  they  have  no  choice.  They  can't  get 
enough  of  the  other  stuff. 

Until  there  is  financial  inducement  or 
pressure  to  force  the  farmers  to  switch  over, 
the  Canadian  wineries,  particularly  the 
Ontario  wineries,  are  going  to  continue  to 
go  downhill,  because  we  cannot  compete 
with  Baby  Duck,  Cold  Duck,  old  duck,  hot 
duck  against  a  proper  bordeaux.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  tastea  either  would  rather  pay  an 
extra  dollar  or  two  dollars  a  bottle  and  be 
able  to  drink  it. 

In  order  for  the  Canadians  to  compete, 
you  have  to  let  them  get  the  better  grape 
—and  they  are  just  not  getting  enough  of 
it;  it  is  coming  out  in  minuscule  quantities. 
It  is  here  that  the  minister's  policy  is  short- 
sighted. 

I  would  suggest  to  him— I  don't  suppose 
he  will  take  my  suggestion— that  he  will 
have  to  use  the  carrot  and  the  stick  with 
the  farmers  and  tell  them  that  beginning 
in  1977  or  1978,  unless  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  new  grapes  is  produced,  he  is  going 
to  allow  the  concentrate  to  be  imported.  If 
he  doesn't,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  limp 
along,  and  Bright's,  Andres,  Cartier  and  all 
the  rest  are  going  to  continue  to  slowly  slip 
into  the  dust.  No  matter  how  much  more 
they  cost,  people  are  going  to  continue  to 
buy  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  the  other  wines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  think  I  should  deny  some  of  the 
allegations  that  were  made  by  the  hon. 
member.  Certainly  there  is  a  limited  quan- 
tity, and  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
there  is  an  increasing  quantity  of  varietal 
types  of  wines. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  minuscule. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  not  minuscule 
at  all.  It  is  being  sold  in  commercial  quan- 
tities. I  think  the  memiber  for  Ottawa  Centre 
can  tell  him  if  he  goes  to  the  Bayshore  Shop- 
ping Centres,  he  can  get  all  the  Camay 
beaujolais  he  wants  if  he  is  willing  to  pay 
$3.15  a  bottle. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Some  are  available  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Certainly,  the  carrot- 
and-stick  approach  is  being  taken;  the  Min- 
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ister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  can  explain 
that  far  better  than  I.  There  are  excellent 
relationships  being  developed  between  somo 
of  the  wineries  and  the  grape  growers;  not 
all  of  them,  because  there  is  the  usual  fric- 
tion between  the  seller  and  buyer,  and  we 
have  that  problem.  There  is  a  marketing 
board. 

I  think  the  grape  growers  themselves  have 
recognized  the  value  of  going  into  the  better 
quality  grapes  and  they  are  doing  it.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  the  long-term  investment 
which  they  now  have  in  their  present  crops. 
They  are  not  about  to  tear  them  out  and 
have  to  wait  three  or  four  years  without 
some  kind  of  guarantees,  and  these  are  now 
being  developed  by  the  wineries. 

I  think  we  will  see  the  day,  in  the  not 
too  far  distant  future  I  hope,  when  Canadian 
wines  will  be  accepted  on  an  equal  basis 
—on  the  basis  of  quality;  not  only  in  this 
iurisdiction,  because  I  think  there  is  a  very 
large  potential  export  market  for  the  good 
Canadian  wines.  Of  course,  we  have  to  in- 
crease the  quantities  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  I  are  working 
with  our  respective  client  groups  to  try  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  about 
that.  The  minister  indicated  there  were  cer- 
tain tests  applicable  to  an  importer  before 
the  product  was  stocked  on  a  regular  basis. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  the  test  is  one  of 
salability,  or  what  is  the  test?  Quality?  Why 
can't  I  buy  Lancers,  Portuguese;  is  that 
available? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  available,  you  can  buy 
it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  in  Brant,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  think  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  might  very  well 
accept  an  invitation  from  the  board  to  go 
down  to  the  labs  down  at  their  offices.  I  did. 

Mr.   R.   F.    Nixon:    Is   it  a   quality  test? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  a  quality  test. 
It  is  a  test  for  consistency  of  product. 

Mr.   Shulman:   Tasting  test  really. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  no;  consistency 
of  quality. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  but  alcoholic 
content.  There  are  a  variety  of  scientific 
tests.   They   also   have   wine   tasters. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  surely  a  bureauc- 
racy is  not  going  to  dictate  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  are  wine 
tasters  who  are  experts,  who  can  tell  one 
wine  from  another.  In  view  of  the  scandals 
in  France,  I  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
credibility  of  these  experts. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  you  people  pick  up 
the  sag  in  quality  since  you  started  testing 
these  products? 


Hon.   Mr.   Handleman:    I   really   can't  tell 
ou  whether  they  did  or  not.  There  were  a 
ot  of  experts  who  were  fooled  at  that  time, 
including  the  experts  in  France. 


I 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Don't  rely  on  the  min- 
ister for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  tests  are  done  in  lab  setting.  They 
are  done  in  a  wine-tasting  setting  and  sala- 
bility will  obviously  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it,  because  you  can  have  the  best 
wine  in  the  world  and  if  it  is  not  properK 
promoted  it  is  not  going  to  sell.  So  then 
are  a  variety  of  factors  taken  into  account 
by  the  board  in  determining  new  listings 
There  are  not  that  many  new  listings  granted 
each  year,  because  in  order  to  have  a  new 
listing  you  really  have  to  delist  somethins; 
else.  The  shelves  are  full. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Just  to  pursue  it  a  bit 
further,  there  was  a  time  many  years  ago 
when  the  listings  were  a  matter  of  day-to-day 
concern,  and  I'm  sure  that  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  availability  of  products  that 
people  want  to  purchase.  Surely  that  is  based 
on  the  salability. 

Do  you  have  products  where  an  applica- 
tion is  made  for  listing,  when  in  fact  thi 
quality  is  such  that  you  are  not  prepared 
to  permit  them  to  be  listed?  Is  it  the  present" 
of  bacteria  or  what  are  you  concerned  about? 
If  the  people  want  them  what  do  you  care, 
because  you  sell  some  of  the  worst  rotgiif, 
I  would  think,   on  the  shelves  anywhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
should  be  challenged  to  name  some  of  that 
rotgut  that  is  being  sold. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  tried  it  all. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretarv 
for  Resources  Development):  Is  it  the  first 
or  the  second  or  the  third  bottle? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  you  put  the  price  tip? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Certainly  salability 
is  one  of  the  factors. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  else  concerns  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Well,  we  might  have 
r25  different  burgundies.  I  don't  know  how 
fmany   different   burgundies   you    can   sell   or 

how    many    different    clarets    you    can    sell. 

There  is  a  limit  to  them. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  why  are  there  no 
California?  I  mean,  I  don't  care  whether— 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  is  California, 
on  a  limited  basis.  It's  difficult  to  obtain 
delivery  from  them. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon:  My  adviser  from  Ottawa 
Centre  said  there  weren't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  This  is  not  new  to 
me.  I  should  have  had  it  at  my  fingertips. 

There  are  700  products  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  annually  for  testing,  and 
15  to  20  are  accepted,  simply  because  that  is 
the  number  of  new  listings;  counting  the 
number  of  delistings,  because  there  are  de- 
listings. Products  which  do  not  sell  are  de- 
listed because  the  managers  say:  "I  am  not 
going  to  order  any  more.  That  case  is  still 
gathering  dust  in  my  warehouse." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  costs  too  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Maybe. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  that  same  subject,  if  I 
may  pursue  that,  you  mentioned  something 
about  delistings  and  it  isn't  always  that  they 
don't  sell.  For  example,  I  find  that  chocolate 
liqueur  has  been  delisted.  To  my  great  dismay 
I  found  that  cliocolate  liqueur  is  no  longer 
allowed  in  Ontario,  and  yet  it  sold  very  well. 
Did  someone  fail  to  make  a  donation  at  the 
appropriate  time?  Was  this  the  diflficulty 
there?  Why  were  chocolate  liqueurs  taken 
off  the  shelf? 

The  second  point  I  want  to  ask  is  how 
does  one  become  a  wine  taster?  A  number 
of  my  colleagues,  and  myself,  have  volun- 
teered, on  numerous  occasions,  to  do  it 
without  charge;  but  our  offers  have  been 
ignored.  I  was  wondering  how  one  gets  that 
particular  job. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  understand  you  are 
going  to  be  unemployed. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  no  fun,  Moiiy,  you 
can't  swallow  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  can't  really  tell 
you  why  the  chocolate  liqueurs  were  delisted. 
I  have  asked  the  board  for  information  on 
the  criteria  used  for  listing  and  delisting.  I 
have  been  pressured  as  much  as  anybody,  I 
believe,  by  representatives— not  particularly  of 
the  manufacturers,  but  of  the  countries  in- 
voKed  which  are  very  anxious  to  get  On- 
tario listings. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  specifically,  tell  me 
about  Swiss  chocolate  and  scotch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  have  met  with 
consuls  general  and  trade  commissioners  and 
they  can— well,  scotch  has  no  problem. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  no;  Swiss  chocolate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  have  a  list  of  wines 
here  from  Sicily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  might  sell  it  in 
your  riding.  It  is  a  dry  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Probably  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  would  understand 
some  of  the  terminology. 

Certainly  if  they  had  an  unacceptable  taste 
score  they  were  recommended  for  rejection. 
Then  I  see:  "Fortified  wine,  possibly  accept- 
able"; and  they  give  the  alcohol  content. 
"Fluid  contents:  Declared  25.4  ounces,  found 
to  be  24."  This  kind  of  thing. 

They  test  all  of  these  on  a  variety  of 
grounds.  I  really  don't  understand  why  they 
haven't  taken  you  on  as  a  wine  taster  be- 
cause I  see  one  here:  "Pollution  with  poi- 
sonous arsenic  residues  exceed  acceptable 
levels."  I  think  they  might  have  tried  that 
one  on  you. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  specific  one,  because  this  was  not  some- 
thing they  didn't  sell.  I  want  you  to  ask  your 
advisers  why  they  took  chocolate  Swiss  and 
the  other  chocolate  liqueurs  off  the  market 
when  they  were  selling.  I  know  they  were 
selling.  Would  you  ask  someone  under  the 
canopy  what  went  wrong  in  that  particular 
case.  Did  the  viscosity  miss  or  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  can  give  it  to  you 
later. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Since  everyone  is  making  his  plea  on  behalf 
of  his  favourite  liquor,  liqueur  or  whatever 
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it  may  be,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to 
make  mine.  For  the  past  several  years,  my 
summers,  those  unimaginable  zero  summers, 
have  been  ruined  by  the  absence  on  my 
table  beside  the  pool,  of  a  certain  brand. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Be  careful  of  the  pool.  Is  it 
indoor?  Have  you  got  an  umbrella? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  that's  a  ridiculous  law. 
Nobody  keeps  that  one. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Charge  him. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Leaky 
roof. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  them  come  on  to  my 
property  with  warrants. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  don't  need  them 
under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  appreciate  that.  It's  the 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  nevertheless. 

Yes,  that  favourite  liquor  of  mine.  A 
scotch  company  produced  two  varieties  of 
Pimm's,  No.  1  Cup  and  No.  2  Cup. 

An  hon.  member:  What? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  cups  have  to  do  with 
gin  base  and  a  rye  base;  and  as  I  say  to 
my  total  desolation,  if  not  dereliction  or 
whatever  it  is  that  happens  to  one  when  one 
of  your  bases  is  taken  away  from  you.  No.  2 
Cup  was  removed  from  the  market.  That's 
the  rye  base  one,  that's  the  good  one. 

I  can't  stand  gin,  personally,  in  case  you 
want  to  know.  It  ^  all  because  of  a  poem  I 
once  read  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  He  has  a 
line  that  shows  the  effect  of  language  on  a 
person  by  way  of  association.  "The  girmed- 
damned  drunkard's  wry  half-witted  face." 
Whenever  I  drink  gin  or  see  my  wife  do  so, 
I  have  these  rewJsions. 

So  would  you  please  make  your  best 
effort  and  try  to  get  the  rye-based  Pimm's 
back  on  the  shelf?  I  mean,  if  I  have  done 
nothing  else  in  this  Legislature  but  to  see 
that  wretched  thing  returned,  I  shall  feel 
vindicated,  it  hasn't  been  completely  worth- 
less. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Generations  will  hold  your 
name  in  honour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  show  you  how  co-operative  we  are,  I 
have  the  answer  for  both  the  hon.  members. 

The  Swiss  chocolate  liqueur  simply  didn't 
sell  enough  to  meet  the  quota.  Obviously 
the  hon.  member  wasn't  drinking  enough  of 


it.  Therefore  it  was  delisted  because  it  fell 
below  the  quantity  quota. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  is  the  quantity  quota? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  can  obtain  that 
for  you.  It  depends,  I  suppose,  on  the  par- 
ticular liqueur  or  the  particular  beverage. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  just  a  minute.  I  have 
to  interrupt  here  because  I  happen  to  know 
that  particular  one  outsold  another  one  which 
you  have  continued  to  carry.  Poire  William, 
by  something  like  three  to  one.  Yet  one  got 
delisted  and  one  didn't. 

Being  of  a  suspicious  turn  of  mind,  I 
wonder  is  there  some  other  factor  that  you 
are  not  confiding  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  I  am  certainly 
relying  on  the  advice  of  the  people  on  the 
board.  They  make  these  decisions.  Nobody 
else  makes  them.  They  have  advised  that  it 
did  not  make  the  quota.  Now  you  are  saying 
there  are  others  that  didn't  make  the  quota 
and  continue  to  be  listed.  I  can  look  into 
those. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Tm  saying  that  some  manu- 
facturers have  different  quotas  than  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  That  may  very  well 
be.  I'd  have  to  ask  about  that. 

•Fd  like  to  reply  to  the  hon,  member  for 
Lakeshore.  Unfortunately  for  him  Pimm's 
now  only  make  one,  and  it's  the  No.  1  Cup. 
They  haive  cancelled  all  their  other  products. 
We  have  not  cancelled  them.  Unfortunately 
the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  follow  the  free 
enterprise  principle  of  opening  up  a  com- 
petitive distillery. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to  the  Chair  the 
debate  is  becoming  a  little  too  dry.  Perhaps 
we  could  recognize  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  want  to  come  back  to 
this  question  of  quotas,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
minister  may  recall  back  in  the  days  before 
he  came  into  the  Legislature  there  used  to 
be  a  kind  of  a  tollgate  system,  which  in- 
volved the  Conservative  Party,  in  liquor  list- 
ings. Now,  I  understand  tnat  system  has 
ended— requiescat  in  pace,  as  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  would  say. 

But  what  now  happens,  from  what  the 
minister  has  been  describing  and  from  this 
interchange  with  the  member  for  High  Park, 
is  that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  doesn't 
inspire  all  of  us  with  confidence  in  its 
knowledge  or  its  understanding  or  apprecia- 
tion of  these  things. 
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The  member  for  High  Park,  for  example, 
has  been  very  critical  of  its  judgement  in 
the  matter  of  wines  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  blown  its  purchasing  assignment  in  a 
nimiber  of  cases. 

Whereas,  for  example,  the  state  liquor 
monopoly  in  Sweden  has  on  occasion  used 
the  marketing  power  it  has,  which  is  rather 
equivalent  to  the  market  power  of  the 
Ontario  Liquor  Control  Board,  in  order  to 
influence  the  smppliera  from  other  foreign 
countries  to  bring  the  price  down  to  pro- 
vide a  product  which  is  suited  to  the  taste 
of  their  consumers,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  here  has  been 
very  reluctant  to  do  that.  I  understand,  for 
example,  it  has  tended  to  work  through 
merchants  rather  than  buying  directly. 

There  are  a  number  of  importers,  there 
are  a  number  of  distillers  who  have  certain 
kinds  of  products  they  wish  to  bring  onto 
the  market  or  whose  market  share  they  wish 
to  improve. 

The  mimster  is  part  of  a  party  which 
runs  a  government  monopoly  in  the  Mquor 
business,  but  also  endorses  some  principles 
of  free  enterprise,  I  gather.  But  as  the  LCBO 
operates,  it  interposes  its  judgement  as  to 
what  will  sell  and  what  won't  sell,  and  also 
its  judgement  as  to  quality  control  and  that 
kind  of  thing  in  terms  of  what  we  even 
accept. 

I  find  it  remarkable  when  it  says  that 
many  California  wines  won't  pass  the 
quality  tests,  when  one  considers  that  be- 
cause of  the  climate  in  California,  California 
wines  tend  to  be  of  a  much  more  consistent 
quality  than  French  wioes.  You  will  get  a 
far  greater  variation  between  French  wines 
of  different  years,  for  example,  than  you  do 
between  California  wines,  because  in  Cali- 
fornia the  weather  is  much  more  predictable. 

What  I'd  like  to  suggest  is  this— and  I  put 
this  forward  for  the  minister's  consideration 
and  for  the  consideration  of  Gen.  Kitching 
and  his  people.  If  a  manufacturer  wants  his 
product  listed  and  stocked  at  a  number  of 
stores  across  the  province,  then  you  say  right 
now:  "We  want  to  be  assured  there  are  a 
certain  amount  of  sales,  because  otherwise 
it  doesn't  pay  the  board  giving  those  pro- 
ducts shelf  space.  You  make  a  judgement  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  will  sell." 

il  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  manufac- 
turer who  wishes  to  have  his  product  listed 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  put  up,  in 
effect,  a  guarantee.  If  the  product  doesn't 
sell  up  to  the  quota,  which  is  determined 
by  regulation  or  by  negotiation  or  whatever, 
then  you  call  him  in  on  his  guarantee.  He 


had  a  new  product  and  he  tried  to  make  it 
go,  and  he  had  a  promotion  campaign  in 
the  media  accessible  to  the  company^ and 
it  didn't  work— so  he  pulls  it  off  the  market. 

He  gives  $5,000  or  $10,000  to  the  board 
to  pay  for  the  fact  his  product  occupied 
shelf  space  or  warehousing  space  over  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

The  board  is  not  the  poorer;  there  is  no 
loss  to  the  taxpayer  in  terms  of  the  tax 
revenues  you  expect  through  the  sale  of 
liquor.  But  the  manufacturer  or  the  importer 
has  the  opportunity  to  test  the  company's 
judgement  about  what  the  market  will 
accept;  rather  than  being  compelled  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  people  who  may  or  may  not 
be  expert  in  that  particular  field. 

That  would  surely  answer  the  kind  of 
question  about  the  Swiss  chocolate  brandy 
posed  by  the  member  for  High  Park,  or  the 
questions  about  California  wines,  which  the 
board  in  the  past  has  been  pretty  reluctant 
to  accept. 

lA  manufacturer  or  an  importer  who  wants 
to  bring  in  a  number  of  California  wines 
and  try  them  out  vidll  have  the  opportrmity. 
There  will  be  a  cost;  it  vdll  cost  him  $50,000 
or  $100,000  to  get  a  really  good  trial  with 
his  prduct.  And  if  it  works,  he  will  simply 
get  his  normal  return  or  profit  on  the  mer- 
chandise; if  it  doesn't  work,  he's  out  that 
amount  of  money. 

That's  no  different  from  somebody  trying 
some  new  product  in  the  baby  food  market 
or  the  adult  food  market  or  the  frozen  fish 
stick  market,  where  there  are  certain  costs 
and  risks  entailed  in  launching  the  product. 
It  may  or  may  not  work;  if  it  doesn't  work 
you  withdraw  from  the  test  market  and  try 
something  new.  If  it  does  work  you  start 
to  sell  it  across  the  province. 

I  would  suggest  that  would  be  a  more 
reasonable  way  for  manufacturers  to  prove  a 
market.  The  Liquor  Board,  as  a  government 
monopoly,  could  do  this  without  loss;  and 
the  questions  we  and  other  people  raise 
about  the  Liquor  Board  interposing  its 
judgement  in  areas  where  it  hasn't  proved 
particularly   expert,   could  be   resolved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  the  member  keeps  saying  things  and 
I  keep  denying  them  and  I  don't  know  why 
I  bother  doing  that.  I'm  going  to  say  it 
again:  We  have  never  said  there's  anything 
wrong  with  the  quality  of  California  wine. 
We  said  we  have  listed  certain  California 
wines;  we've  listed  certain  New  York  wines. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  said  others  wouldn't 
pass  the  quality  test. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  What  we  say  is  we 
stock  over  1,000  wines  now.  If  we  were  to 
accept  the  member's  suggestion  and  there 
were  manufacturers  who  were  willing  to 
.stake  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  being  able 
to  sell  in  this  market,  we  would  have  to  build 
stores  the  size  of  Eaton's  or  Simpsons  in 
order  to  do  it.  There  simply  isn't  sufficient 
space.  We've  got  2,000  products;  we  have 
1,000  diflFerent  wines.  We  will  list  new  prod- 
ucts yearly  as  they  come  before  the  board. 

He  talks  about  not  trusting  the  judgement 
of  the  board.  The  board's  judgement  and  it's 
efficiency,  I  think,  have  been  judged  by  more 
impartial  observers  than  he  is.  They  have  not 
been  found  to  be  wanting.  They  have  been 
looked  at  by  outside  independent  consultants 
at  the  request  of  the  government  to  make 
sure  their  efficiency  and  judgement  does  meet 
certain  standards.  All  of  the  reports  I  have 
been  able  to  find  indicate  that  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  is  second  to  none 
both  in  its  judgement  of  products  and  its 
efficiency  of  operation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  I  can 
give  an  example  which  is  away  from  the  field 
of  wine.  I  have  this  from  somebody  in  the 
industry  who  obviously  has  a  particular  case 
to  put,  who  came  to  me  as  a  member  and 
told  me  this.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are 
about  five  different  grades  of  rye  whisky  sold 
in  Canada  and  they  vary  in  price  by  about 
40  cents  a  bottle.  If  the  bottom  of  the  line 
is  $6;  they  go  $6.40,  $6.80,  $7.20,  $7.60, 
something  like  that,  for  a  25  oz.  bottle  of  rye. 
I  understand  as  well  that  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Canada  there  is  another  grade 
of  rye  and  if  the  present  minimum  price  in 
Ontario  is  about  $5.80,  this  grade  of  rye  sells 
for  30  cents  or  40  cents  less,  for  about  $5.40 
or  $5.50. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  dollar  less. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  dollar  less?  I'm  not  sure 
if  it's  $1  less  or  50  cents  less.  At  any  rate, 
I  hate  to  contemplate  what  it  may  taste  like 
but  there  is  apparently  a  market  for  that 
among  people  who  have  to  watch  their  pen- 
nies and  who  still  like  to  have  the  occasional 
bottle  of  rye.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  particular  sort  of  No.  1  line  of  rye  is 
simply  not  stocked  in  the  LCBO  stores  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  believe  it's  a 
deliberate  policy  of  the  board,  in  line  with 
government  policy.  Again,  we  get  back  to 
moderation    and    the    possibility    of    alcohol 


abuses.  All  I'm  saying  is  there  are  ryes  which 
sell  for  considerably  less  than  that;  they're 
made  and  they're  sold.  I  think  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  ( Mr.  Drea )  men- 
tioned it  in  his  contribution  to  the  debate. 
You  can  go  into  stores  in  the  United  States 
and  pick  up  some  rotgut  for  $2.50  a  bottle. 
We  simply  say  there  are  certain  minimum 
standards  and  we  will  not  go  below  those. 
We  will  not  encourage  people  to  buy  cheap 
whisky.  As  far  as  tliis  government  is  con- 
cerned that  will  be  our  policy  and  the  board 
carries  out  that  policy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  are  talking  about  a  10 
per  cent  difference  in  price,  roughly,  between 
about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Then  another  10. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Another  10  per  cent  differ- 
ence in   price? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  You  can  go  another 
10  and  another  10. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  you  can't;  because  in  this 
country  we  have  heavy  taxes  and  a  heavy 
markup,  both.  Tlie  Liquor  Control  Board 
mark  up  amounts  to  a  form  of  taxation  as 
well.  You  cannot  get  the  price  below  a  cer- 
tain fairly  high  level.  We  can't  have  a  S3 
r>'e  in  this  province  when  the  Liquor  Board's 
basic  cut  is  about  $4  a  bottle— what  per 
cent  is  it? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  don't  know  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Liquor  Control  Boartl's 
cut  is  a  very  high  markup  on  the  price  of 
the  basic  product.  In  other  words,  you  can't 
go  down  to  $3.  If  people  want  to  drink 
rye— which  may  not  be  the  minister's  taste, 
I  don't  know;  he  has  denied  drinking  beer 
or  wine.  I'm  not  sure  what  your  taste  is, 
actually. 

Hon.    Mr.    Handleman:    Rum. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Rum,  okay. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  explains  everything. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  should  this  not  be  ac- 
cessible? Why  can't  the  consumer  make  his 
own  judgement?  My  judgement  as  an  occa- 
sional rye  drinker  is  that  the  extra  50  cents 
in  price  in  every  case  brings  a  far  more 
than  proportionate  increase  in  the  quality  of 
the  product.  In  other  words,  if  you  pay  an 
extra  50  cents,  you  get  a  much  better  rjo 
and  if  you  pay  an  extra  $1  it's  much  better 
again  and  it's  well  worth  the  extra  mone). 
But  if  people  want  to  drink  it  more  reason- 
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ably   and    have    to    drop,    it's    an   expensive 
hobby. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  dis- 
tillers,  I  believe,   could  sell  us  a  supply  in 
i       Ontario.    Certain    minimum    standards    have 
been  established  and  they  are   going  to  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Before  we  leave  this  vote, 
I'm  quite  intrigued  by  the  quota  system. 
I've  always  been  of  such  a  suspicious  bent. 
Has  the  minister  had  the  opportunity  to 
consult  with  his  brain  trust  and  can  he  now 
advise  us  why  Swiss  chocolate  which  didn't 
meet  their  quota,  according  to  him,  was  de- 
listed while  Poire  William  which  sold  so 
much  less  was  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
haven't  got  that  information. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  expect  you  never  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We're  still  on  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  and  I'll  try  to  get  it  before 
we  complete  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  the  quota  system? 
Can  you  give   us   an   example. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  when  you  are  getting 
this  would  you  find  out  what  the  quota  is? 
Is  it  the  same  for  every  company? 

In  other  words,  do  favoured  companies 
get  better  quotas?  The  other  question  I 
would  ask  is  what  special  attributes  does  the 
Poire  William  company  have  that  the  choco- 
late Swiss  company  didn't?  That's  what  I'm 
curious  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I'll  try  to  obtain 
that. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments,  criti- 
cism or  amendments  prior  to  section  3.  The 
minister  has  an  amendment  to  section  3. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Section  2. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know 
why  we  do  this.  I  noticed  the  member  of 
the  assembly  who  is  presently  a  member 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  is 
not  even  here  for  this  debate,  which  shows 


the  degree  of  interest  he  takes  in  these 
matters.  It  seems  to  me,  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Camp  commission, 
that  the  provisions  that  allow  remunerative 
employment  of  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
of  the  government  party  obviously,  or  of  any 
party  for  that  matter,  as  a  member  of  the 
LCBO,    just   simply   don't   wash. 

Mr.  Cassidy  moves  that  section  2  of  Bill  44 
be  amended  by  deleting  subsection  6. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  cheap  kind  of  pa- 
tronage. Among  other  things  it  furthers  the 
kind  of  patronage  that  has  existed  about  the 
board  in  the  appointment  of  its  employees. 
The  government  should  be  moving  root  and 
branch  to  stop  this  kind  of  patronage  ap- 
pointment and  this  kind  of  payment  to  a 
backbencher. 

If  the  minister  wants  to  have  somebody  from 
the  assembly  sit  on  the  commission,  then  it 
seems  to  me  the  minister  could  sit  on  the 
commission  or  his  parliamentary  assistant 
could;  though  even  that  I  would  question.  I 
don't  really  see  why  it  is  necessary  at  all. 

The  proper  means  for  communication  be- 
tween government  and  a  Crown  corporation 
such  as  the  LCBO  should  surely  be  by  means 
of  a  cabinet  or  ministerial  directive.  That  is, 
the  broad  framework  of  policy  is  set  by  the 
cabinet  or  set  by  the  government  and  is  then 
communicated  to  the  Crown  corporation. 
Within  those  broad  frameworks  of  policy  the 
Crown  corporation,  in  this  case  the  LCBO, 
should  be  able  to  act. 

If  the  government  in  its  wisdom  deems  the 
LCBO  is  making  a  mistake  in  a  particular 
area,  then  it  should  direct  the  LCBO  to  act 
in  a  certain  manner.  It  should  say:  "We  want 
you  to  list  such  and  such  a  product;  we  want 
you  to  stop  selling  cheap  ryes  or  we  want 
you  to  do  this  or  that." 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  policy  should 
be  communicated.  This  present  vehicle  is 
inadequate,  is  ineflBcient  and  is  wrong.  I 
urge  the  minister  to  agree  to  take  out  sub- 
section 6. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  draw  to  the  hon. 
member's  attention  that  any  amendments 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Chair  in  writing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  that  case,  I  will  be  happy 
to  deliver  it  to  the  Chair  in  writing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  While  my  colleague  is 
writing,  may  I  pursue  this? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  com- 
menting on  section  2? 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  minister  who  are  the  members  of  the 
board  and,  how  much  time  do  they  supply— 
I  know  the  chairman  is  full  time— and  what  is 
each  paid  for  this  effort?  How  often  are  the 
meetings?  Give  me  some  details  as  to  what 
they're  being  paid  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  have  the  details  or  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  don't  know  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  board?  Did  the  min- 
ister say  he  doesn't  know  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Not  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  but  I  can  get  that  very 
quickly.  As  you  know,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  is  Gen.  Kitching,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  other  members  whom  I  do  know. 
Obviously,  one  of  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature is  a  member  of  that  board  as  well. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  many  members  are 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  As  I  recall  there  are 
five. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Have  you  never  met  with 
the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Yes,  I've  met  with 
the  board. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Were  you  not  introduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  was  introduced  but 
I  don't  recall  all  the  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  didn't  remember  it.  It 
wasn't  a  memorable  occasion,  I  gather. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Yes,  we  had  sand- 
wiches. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Was  anything  else  served? 
What  I  want  to  know  is  who  they  are;  do 
you  know  what  they're  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It's  coming  now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Here  it  comes.  The  minister 
is  new  to  his  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  names  given  to 
me  are  Gen.  Kitching,  Jack  Harris  and  the 
Rev.  Downer.  Gen.  Kitching  is  full  time. 
Jack  Harris  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
board;  and  Mr.  Downer  is  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  I  believe,  his  additional  hono- 
rarium for  being  a  member  is  $5,000,  but  I 
would  have  to  check  that. 


Mr.  Shulman:  What  is  Jack  Harris  paid 
and  what  is  Gen.  Kitching  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I'll  have  to  get  that 
information  for  you. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  you  also  find  out 
what  services  Mr.  Harris  supplies?  Does  he 
come  once  a  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  is  full  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  is  full-time?  Would  you 
ask  over  there  what  his  pay  is?  I  want  to 
see  if  I  should  apply  for  a  job.  I  see  there 
is  room  for  five  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  policy  debate  on  the 
LCBO  as  well,  which  makes  sense  I  think. 
We  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No  ex-members? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  government  on  appointments  to  the 
LCBO  when  you're  going  from  three  to  five; 
and  what  kind  of  representation  do  you 
want?  Right  now  you  have  two  full-time 
employees  with  the  board,  who  are  on  the 
board,  plus  a  member  of  the  assembly.  He's 
a  member  of  the  assembly  who,  among  other 
things,  has  the  distinction  of  having  ser\'e(l 
in  this  place  longer  than  any  other  member. 
He  came  here  the  year  I  was  bom. 

It  isn't  exactly  a  broad  cross-section  of 
Ontario  society.  There  is  nobody  from  the 
east;  there  is  nobody  from  the  north;  there 
are  no  francophones;  there  are  no  people 
from  any  of  Ontario's  ethnic  communities; 
there  are  no  women.  It's  a  very  narrow  kind 
of  group.  How  many  of  the  present  board 
are,  in  fact,  non-drinkers?  I  understand  at 
least  one  is  and  maybe  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chaarman,  it 
is  very  difficult  with  a  small  board  like  that 
to  have  the  wide  variety  of  representation 
the  member  would  like  it  to  have.  The  new 
Act  says:  "There  shall  be  not  more  than  fi\e 
members  of  the  board."  The  policy  of  ap- 
pointments to  boards  and  commissions,  of 
course,  will  be  through  the  Lieoitenant 
Governor  in  Council  designating  members 
of  the  board  through  that  medium.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  names  will  be  chosen  is  in 
the  normal  course  of  events  we  will  select 
them.  We  will  try  to  make  it  representative. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Through  the  Ontario  Lottery 
would  be  a  good  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  We  will  certainly 
try  to  make  it  as  representative  as  we  can. 
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I  want  to  repeat  we  will  be  having  an  over- 

[all  advisory  committee  on  liquor  policy 
which,    I    think,    will    accommodate    every 

I  possible    area    of    interest    in    this   province; 

'  every  possible  special  interest  group;  every 
possible  language  group;  ethnic  group;  both 
sexes— I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  about 
anything  other  than  that;  there  are  only 
two  as  far  as    Fm   aware.   We  will   try   to 

thave  a  much  wider  representation  on  the 
board,  which  is  very  limited. 

When  we  say  not  more  than  five,  we  may 
not  add  any  more  at  all.  If  we  do  add,  we 
can  add  women;  we  can  add  francophones; 

I  we    can    add   representatives    of   the    ethnic 

[groups;  and  if  we're  lucky  we  can  find  all 

[those  combined  in  one  person. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  V^at  you  want  is  some- 
!.body  from  eastern  Ontario  with  a  French 
mother  from  North  Bay  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  I  can  suggest  that  within  the 
limit  of  five,  bearing  in  mind  this  is  a 
policy-making  body,  you  try  to  get  a  broader 
representation  even  if  you  can't  get  every 
kind  of  group  represented.  Particularly 
when  the  board  is  so  small  there  really  is 
no  need  to  have  anybody  from  the  Legis- 
lature present.  Wouldn't  the  minister  agree 
with  the  amendment  that  I  put  forward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  no,  I 
can't  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Keep  up  the  club,  eh? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Cassidy  has  moved 
that  subsection  68  section  2,  be  deleted  from 
Bill  44. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  amendment  defeated  and 
section  2  carried. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Wait  a  minute.  He  was 
going  to  give  me  some  answers  to  my  oom- 
ments  on  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  carry  it  then, 
we  will  allow  the  answers  to  be  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
still  don't  have  the  answers  the  hon.  member 
requested.  I  pledge  that  even  though  we 
have  passed  the  section,  as  soon  as  I  have 
an  opportunity  I  will  try  to  give  them  to 
him.  Really  what  he  did  ask  was  the  salary 
and  remuneration  of  the  present  members 
of  the  board.  I'll  try  to  get  that. 


Mr.  Shulman:  In  addition  to  that,  could 
you  let  me  know,  are  there  any  other  perks? 
We  learned  about  one  of  them  by  chance 
a  while  back,  as  you  will  recall,  but  do  they 
have  any  other  unusual  perks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  the  imusual  perk  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mentions  was  vastly  exaggerated.  Obvi- 
ously the  Liquor  Control  Board,  which  is  a 
billion-dollar  business,  has  cars  available. 
One  of  them  is  used  by  the  chairman  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  uniform  of  which  the 
member  spoke  is  a  grey  suit,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  himself.  I  don't  really  call  that  a 
perk  at  all. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  board  has  no  other 
perks.  They  obviously  travel  widely  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  board  and 
their  expenses  are  paid  when  they  do  so. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  Mr.  Harris  also  have 
a  full-time  car? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  both  noted  that  the  estimates  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  do  not  come  before 
the  Legislature,  nor  do  they  come  before 
any  committee  of  the  Legislature.  I  am  not 
aware  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Harris  has  a 
full-time  driver  or  the  full-time  use  of  a 
car,  nor  have  I  asked  that  question.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  question  I  would  have  to 
answer  in  estimates,  nor  do  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  answered  here.  There's  nothing  in 
this- 

Mr.  Shulman:  Whoa,  whoa,  whoa.  You  are 
looking  for  trouble  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  is  nothing 
in  the  section  we  are  discussing  here  con- 
cerning the  performance,  salary  or  other  perks 
of  the  chairman  or  the  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  had  better  read  the 
section  again;  read  section  2(5). 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Certainly  I  am  pre- 
pared to  obtain  the  remuneration,  as  re- 
quested by  the  hon.  member,  but  I  think 
we  are  getting  into  questions  of  the  internal 
operations  of  the  board  which  are  not  before 
the   Legislature   or  before  this   committee. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
these  men  are  being  paid  in  ways  other  than 
cash,  the  minister  has  got  to  tell  us  about 
it.  Section  2(5)  reads:  "The  members  of 
the  board  shall  be  paid  such  remuneration 
as  is  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council."   If  part  of  that  remuneration  is  a 
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limousine  and  a  driver,  for  goodness'  sake 
how  can  you  say  you  are  not  going  to  answer 
a  question  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  has  not  fixed  remun- 
eration   consisting    of    a    car   or    driver. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  it  is  not  fixed,  how  do 
they  get  it?  I  mean,  they  have  it;  how  do 
they  get  it  if  you  don't  approve  of  it? 

Mr.    Good:    They   approve    it   themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
board  manages  its  own  affairs.  Its  responsi- 
bility is,  of  course,  to  carry  out  government 
policy  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  liquor. 
Mr.  Harris  does  not  have  a  driver.  There 
are  cars  available;  presumably  when  he  needs 
a  car,  he  asks  for  the  use  of  a  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  car.  The  chairman  has  a  car 
available  to  him  so  that  he  can  travel  around 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  board 
makes  these  business  decisions  in  the  same 
way  as   any   other  corporation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  their  pay? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  to  any  other 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  understand  the  minister 
has  just  been  given  a  piece  of  paper  with 
the  pay  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  it  didn't  have 
the  pay  on  it,  I'm  afraid. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  section  3,  if  we 
are  finished  with  section  2. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

iHon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  that  section 
3(a)  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof:  "and  other  products  containing  al- 
cohol  and   non-alcoholic   beverages". 

Mr.  Shulman:  Can  I  inquire  what  non- 
alcoholic beverages  you  intend  to  start  sell- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It's  not  a  question 
of  starting  to  sell;  what  we  are  doing  is 
authorizing  the  board,  which  does  not  now 
have  the  authority,  to  stock  de-alcoholized 
beverages,  which  have  been  requested  by  a 
large  number  of  people  in  this>  province  as 
an   alternative   to   alcohol. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Such  as: 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  Carl  Jung 
wines,  which  have  been  mentioned  previ- 
ously, and  p>erhaps  near-beers.  All  this  does 
is  give  them  the  authority  to  do  it.  It  does 
not  order  them  to  do  it.  Also,  if  you  are 
talking  about  other  products  containing  al- 
cohol, there  are  certain  specialties  which  are 
not  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  chocolates 
containing  liqueurs,  which  cannot  now  be 
sold  because  they  are  not  liquors.  There  are 
fruits  which  are  stored  in  alcoholic  beverages 
which  are  specialties  in  Europe.  All  we  are 
doing  here  is  giving  the  board,  through 
this  amendment,  the  authority  to  sell  these 
products. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  a  little  confused,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Just  in  the  last  section  we  were 
talking  about  the  tremendous  number  of 
alcohol-containing  products— so  many  that  you 
are  not  able  to  stock  many  of  them.  Two 
of  our  favourites  have  gone  here  tonight 
already.  Yet  you  want  to  take  some  of  this 
very  difficult  space  and  put  non-alcoholic 
beverages  in  which  people  can  buy  else- 
where. It  doesn't  make  sense  to  me;  perhaps 
you  could  explain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  In  the  course  of 
our  deliberations  and  in  the  course  of  sub- 
missions made  to  us,  it  was  suggested  that 
many  people  in  shopping  at  the  liquor  store 
are  shopping  for  guests  as  well  as  them- 
selves. In  many  cases,  those  guests  are  non- 
drinkers  and  in  many  cases  they  are  young 
people,  18  or  19,  who  are  below  the  legal 
drinking  age  and  they  have  parties. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  can  go  to  the  malt 
shop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  All  we  are  sug- 
gesting here  is  the  one-stop  shopping  pos  i- 
bility.  When  you  are  picking  up  your  wine, 
you   pick   up  a  non-alcoholic   wine  as   well. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  none  of  your  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  isn't  any  of  our 
business?  We  think  it  is.  We  think  it  part 
of  the  programme  of  moderation  which  is 
being  promoted  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  Samis:  Are  you  against  private  enter- 
prise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  certainly  fits  in 
with  the  whole  thrust  of  the  moderation  pro- 
gramme. We  are  saying  the  non-alcohohc 
alternative  should  be  available  through  our 
own  outlets. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Or  is  it  other  way  around, 
to  get  the  young  people  or  whoever  are  the 
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non-alcoholics  to  come  to  the  liquor  store  to 
buy  their  non-alcoholic  beverages  so  they  will 
get  into  a  habit  of  coming  there  as  they  get 
a  little  older?  Is  that  perhaps  the  thought? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  the  non-alco- 
holic beverages  at  the  present  time  are  simply 
not  selling  because  they  are  sold  in  gourmet 
specialty  stores  where  most  people  don't 
shop;  so  they  aren't  aware  of  their  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Otta- 
wa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  do 
something  like  this,  if  we  were  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  the 
tables  are  completely  turned.  The  free  enter- 
prise vote  is  going  to  abandon  the  Con- 
servatives the  way  they  are  going  right  now. 

Mr.  Samis:  Against  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  3,  as  amended 

carry? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  won't  know  where  to 
go,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.    H.    C.    Parrott   (Oxford):    You    let   us 
I      worry  about  that. 

i         Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions,   amendments    or    comments    prior    to 
j     section  8? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  section  3,  Mr.  Chairman, 
i      a  bit   further   on.    That   was   section    3(a),   I 
believe,  that  was  amended. 

'         Mr.  Chairman:  It  was  section  3(a),  correct. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  don't  want  to  go  on  for  long 
]  with  the  minister  on  a  question  of  women, 
j  but  I  just  want  to  say  that  in  the  comments 
that  he  made  about  sex  discrimination,  he 
is  saying  that  the  board  is  well-meaning,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  are.  He  doesn't  acknow- 
ledge the  failure  of  their  performance. 

The  minister's  figures  indicated  that  there 
is  about  a  10  per  cent  turnover  in  the  staff 
of  the  board  every  year.  According  to  the 
figures  that  I  have,  there  are  approximately 
3,500  employees.  That  means  there  are 
about  350  job  openings  at  the  LCBO  every 
year.  The  figures  I  read  into  the  record, 
which  were  figures  that  were  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Harris  and  by  Gen.  Kitching,  indicated 
that  in  the  period  from  April,  1974  to 
March,  1975  there  was  an  increase  of  11  full- 
time  women  on  the  staff  of  the  board  and  of 
139  men,  which  would  indicate  that  there  is 
simply  not  any  priority  being  given  at  all 
to   increasing   opportunities    for  women. 


I  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Gen.  Kitching 
underneath  the  gallery  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  but  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  reach 
a  meeting  of  minds.  I  have  to  say  publicly 
that  I  think  part  of  the  problem  must  surely 
be  the  attitudes  which  the  board  has  right 
now;  saying,  for  example,  that  it  is  wrong, 
to  say  that  women  don't  want  to  work  where 
liquor  is  concerned;  when  you  consider  the 
number  of  women  who  work  as  barmaids  and 
as  cocktail  waitresses  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
There  has  clearly  been  no  reticence  by 
women  to  work  in  those  particular  positions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  jobs  earning  $9,000  or 
$10,000  might  be  quite  attractive  to  many 
women,  given  the  limited  economic  oppor- 
tunities they  have  in  many  other  fields  of 
endeavour. 

I  was  informed  by  Gen.  Kitching  there  are 
about  900  applicants  for  jobs  on  the  rolls  of 
the  LCBO  here  in  Toronto  alone.  I  don't 
know  what  the  procedures  of  the  board  are. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  really  true  that  we 
simply  have  a  queue  and  that  for  somebody 
whose  name  was  put  in  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  eventually  his  number  will  come  up  and 
he  will  be  offered  a  job  this  year.  When 
the  list  is  that  long,  then  the  list— which,  of 
course,  is  almost  entirely  male— will  be  used 
as  a  means  of  keeping  women  away. 

Most  people  who  are  looking  for  a  job  are 
looking  for  a  job  now,  or  next  week  or  next 
month.  Women,  who  often  are  family  heads 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  in  particular  have  got 
to  find  a  job  now.  Bearing  in  mind  that  most 
women  work  because  they  have  to  and  not 
because  it's  a  matter  of  choice,  to  be  told 
there's  a  waiting  list  of  2%  years  is  clearly  a 
put  off  and  a  means  of  discouraging  women 
coming  to  work  for  the  Liquor  Control  Board. 

I'm  told  by  people  in  the  board— and  I've 
agreed  to  go  down  and  meet  with  their 
woman's  co-ordinator  and  their  personnel 
people  and  so  on— that  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  that  come  in  unsolicited 
there  is  never  any  advertising  by  the  LCBO 
for  employees.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  have 
now  decided  you're  opening  up  opportunities 
as  liquor  store  clerks  to  women,  that  fact 
should  be  advertised.  The  evidence  of  one's 
visits  to  the  liquor  stores  are  that  this  is  an 
all-male  occupation.  You  can  count  the  num- 
ber of  liquor  store  clerks  who  are  working 
full  time  who  are  women  on  the  fingers  of 
two  hands  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  apart 
from  the  ones  in  the  duty-free  stores. 

As  a  consequence,  women  who  might  work 
in  a  liquor  store  and  who  go  into  the  place 
as  patrons  from  time  to  time  to  buy  a  bit  of 
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booze,  never  think  of  it  because  it's  always 
all  men.  It  would  seem  to  me,  for  example, 
that  periodically  a  notice  might  go  up  in 
the  liquor  store  saying  that  job  aj>plications 
are  opened  up  every  three  months,  and 
women  as  well  as  men  are  invited  to  apply, 
this  is  the  pay  and  this  is  where  you  apply, 
and  occasionally,  at  reasonable  intervals, 
once  or  twice  a  year,  the  LCBO  might  ad- 
vertise in  the  newspapers  as  well. 

I  am  told,  again  in  my  friendly  discussion 
with  Gen.  Kitching,  that  the  board  is  out 
for  the  best  people  it  can  get,  which  is  a 
perfectly  laudable  intention.  Now  once  again, 
because  of  sex  discrimination  in  our  society 
in  general,  pay  for  women  tends  to  be  a  lot 
lower  than  that  of  men.  And  therefore  for 
a  certain  wage  you  tend  to  get  a  better 
quality  of  female  applicant  than  you  do  a 
male  applicant,  because  the  male  applicants 
have  already  been  snapped  up  into  higher 
paid  jobs.  It  seems  to  me  that  among  other 
things  the  Liquor  Control  Board  is  over- 
looking a  very  large  pool  of  talent  and  ability 
and  initiative  from  people  who  could  serve 
the  public  and  do  the  job  of  liquor  store 
clerks  very  effectively  and  very  well. 

'So  I'm  saying  to  the  minister,  I  think 
there's  an  attitude  problem,  I  think  that 
needs  to  be  looked  into  very  carefully.  I 
think  the  ministry,  the  cabinet  and  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  shoidd  dismiss  the 
idea  that  because,  as  men  they  assume  that 
women  don't  want  the  jobs,  therefore  they 
don't  want  the  jobs.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
certain  amount  of  aflBrmative  action  in 
making  these  opportunities  available  to 
women  and  letting  women  know  that  they 
are  available,  would  go  a  long  way  to  find- 
ing them  jobs. 

I  think  you  should  go  further,  and  that 
\'0u  should  make  a  rule  that,  over  the  next 
couple  of  years,  says  at  least  half  of  thp 
appointments  of  liquor  store  clerks  should 
be  women,  provided  suitably  qualified 
women  have  applied.  If  they  don't  apply, 
okay,  then  at  least  you've  made  the  attempt. 
And  then,  when  there  is  a  signiificant  pro- 
portion, that  would  get  you  up  to  10  per 
cent  or  15  per  cent  working  in  the  liquor 
stores,  then  you  would  see  whether  in  fact 
there  was  a  flow  of  applications  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  want  to  get  into  a  debate  with  the  hon. 
members  on  sex  discrimination  in  society  as 
a  whole.  We  did  discuss  this  at  some  length 
during  the  debate   on   second  reading. 

Mr.  Good:  It  is  out  of  order  here. 


Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  have  committed 
ciyself  and  my  ministry  and  the  board  to 
attempting  to  improve  the  situation  as  far 
as  employment  opportunities  for  women  are 
concerned.  Miss  MofFatt,  I'm  sure,  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  determine  the  types  of 
criteria  the  board  should  adopt  towards  that 
effort.  I  have  every  confidence  she  will  be 
doing  it  and  that  the  board  Avill  in  fact  co- 
operate with  her  in  her  efforts  to  carry  out 
her  task. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want 
to  go  on  long  about  this  now;  but  Fm  say- 
ing that  up  until  now  it  hasn't  worked. 
There  is  an  attitude  problem,  and  I  think 
something  more  than  that  kind  of  thing  is 
needed.  There's  too  much  of  the  attitude 
of:  We  can't;  it  doesn't  work;  women  don't 
want  to  come  here;  they  don't  stay;  they 
won't  move;  they  won't  go  to  a  job  15 
miles  away.  All  sorts  of  reasons  are  offered 
that  are  the  traditional  responses  when 
women's  employment  is  being  considered. 
The  minister,  who's  a  fairly  sensitive  fellow 
in  a  number  of  areas,  knows  enough  about 
that  to  know  whereof  I  speak.  It's  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  banks;  it's  been  experienced 
in  the  government  generally  and  in  all  sorts 
of  areas.  There  is  no  reason  for  it  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario,  these  attitudes  of  the 
1940s  and  the  1950s. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  member's  position  and  mine  reflect 
the  difference  in  our  approach  to  societal 
problems.  I  don't  think  they  can  be  solved 
in  a  night.  I  recognize  the  attitudinal  prob- 
lems which  exist  and  I  have  committed  my- 
self, my  ministry  and  the  board  to  doing 
everything  we  can  to  solve  those  problems. 
I  cannot  promise  the  member  that  they  will 
be  solved  tomorrow,  next  week  or  next 
month.  We'll  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  didn't  ask  that.  I  asked  for 
some  progress  and  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  High 
Park  have  any  comments  on  section  3? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  on  subsection  (b).  I 
want  to  explore  with  the  minister  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sales  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
carries  out  periodically.  To  my  everlasting 
regret  I  have  been  taken  off  the  list.  For 
some  time  I  was  notified  of  these  sales, 
whk;h  were  a  great  joy  to  me. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  kept  on  informing  the 
House,  that  is  why. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  That  was  my  error,  unfor- 
tunately. Twice  in  a  row  I  got  up  in  the 
House  and  made  a  pubhc  announcement  and 
the  public  went  roaring  down  there  com- 
pletely ruining  it  for  everybody  on  the  in- 
side. I  really  don't  know  what's  going  on 
any  more  and  I'm  very  upset.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  many  sales  you've  had  in  this  past 
years  and  what  determines— the  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  is  why  is  it  kept  a  secret?  Why 
can't  we  put  a  little  ad  in  thei  paper  and 
let  everybody  have  an  equal  chance— or 
maybe  the  day  after  so  you  can  give  us  first 
crack  at  it;  the  next  day  put  it  in  the  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  to  inform  the  member  that  the  board 
hasn't  had  a  sale  in  the  past  year. 

Mi".  Shulman:  I  feel  better  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  If  they  do  have  one 

I'll  make  sure  he  is  informed. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  about  the  question  of 
putting  ads  in  the  paper,  which  is  also  of 
some  minor  interest,  in  addition  to  the  other? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grr>ssman:  Let  me  know  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  informing  the  member  is  identical  to 
informing  the  public. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Placing  yoiu:  call 
will  take  care  of  everything. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  Samis:  Yes,  on  subsection  (e),  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  subsection  to  sub- 
section (e)  shall  carry. 

Mr.  Samis  moves  that  section  3(e)  be 
amended  to  read:  "to  authorize  manufac- 
turers of  beer  to  sell  their  product,  beer 
namely,  to  the  public  in  stores  owned  and 
operated  by  the  manufacturers  or  independ- 
ent owner-operated  comer  grocery  stores." 

Mr.  Samis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
propose  this  is  that  I  think,  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  the  consumers  of  Ontario  should 
have  a  choice. 

Right  now,  the  present  policy  is  really  a 
legalized  monopoly  for  the  breweries.  It 
doesn't  give  the  consumers  a  choice.  It  dis- 
criminates against  small  private  enterprise. 
When  I'm  talking  about  small  private  enter- 
prise I  mean  the  independent,  corner,  neigh- 
liourhood  operator  who  is  trying  to  compete 


with  the  supermarkets,  which  he  really  can't 
do. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Are 
you  speaking  of  Becker's  and  Mac's? 

Mr.  Samis:  No,  I  would  specifically  ex- 
clude any  chain  operation  from  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  It  must  be  independ- 
ent, owner-operated;  the  backbone  of  free 
enterprise;  the  basis  of  our  economic  system; 
the  small  Canadian  neighbourhood  operator 
who  is  struggling  to  keep  our  economy  going. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  your  socialism  that  will 
lose  you  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Samis:  I'd  like  to  point  out  while- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Samis:  —there  may  be  deficiencies  in 
the  system  of  our  neighbour,  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  I  would  challenge  the  minister  to 
take  any  form  of  poll  among  the  consumers 
of  Quebec  and  ask  them  if  they  would  prefer 
to  revert  to  the  previous  system. 

There  is  competition  in  the  price  field. 
There  are  delivery  options  available.  It 
does  serve  the  neighbourhood  interests,  and 
most  of  all,  it  helps  private  enterprise— the 
comer  store,  the  small  independent  operator 
—to  compete  with  the  chains.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Union  Nationale.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Liberal  Party;  accepted  by 
the  PQ,  and  they  have  been  able  to  survive 
in  Quebec.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  it  has  been  a  hell 
of  a  mess  ever  since. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  position  as  a  citizen  of  Ontario, 
bom,   raised  and   ruined   in  Montreal,   I   am 
very  happy- 
Mr.  Samis:  Ruined  in  Montreal? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Right,  it's  a  wonderful 
place. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  would  just  cool  it,  I  might  even 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Your  constituents  will  be 
worried  when  you  are  rained  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  grew  up  in  Montreal  and 
I'm  proud  of  that.  I  can  attest  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  member  for  Stormont  in 
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connection  with  neighbourhood  grocery 
stores  dispensing  beer  and  ale.  As  a  young 
boy,  I  earned  a  lot  of  money  carrying  those 
cases  of  beer  up  the  stairs  of  buildings  and 
walk-up  flats  and  so  on  for  people  who  didn't 
have  the  strength- 
Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Juveniles 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  -or  the  health  to  do  it 
themselves. 

Mr.  Drea:  Child  labour. 

Mr.  P.  Tayl<w:  Seriously,  it  is  a  system 
that  works.  It  allows  these  very  valuable 
neighbourhood  stores  to  remain  in  existence 
and  to  fight  off  the  onslaught  of  the  big 
chains. 

There  is  another  reason  for  doing  it.  There 
are  communities  in  my  constituency  that  want 
Brewers'  Retail  to  open  stores  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoods, but  Brewers'  Retail  doesn't  think 
those  particular  communities  deserve  one  of 
their  marvellous  stores.  In  this  way,  we  could 
almost  adopt  a  system  of  having  both.  We 
could  have  Brewers'  Retail  in  large  centres 
and  allow  the  sale  of  beer  and  ale  through 
neighbourhood  grocery  stores  where  Brewers' 
Retail  does  not  want  to  operate.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  support  the  hon.  member's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
put  forward  by  the  member  for  Stormont. 
There  are  several  small  family-owned  and 
operated  corner  stores  in  my  riding  which 
have  approached  me  from  time  to  time  on 
this  matter.  They  are  of  that  class  of  store 
which  does  some  business  during  the  week 
but  their  major  business  is  on  Sundays  when 
the  beer  stores  and  liquor  stores  are  closed 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  For  that  reason, 
they  have  felt— not  in  the  area  of  liquor,  but 
in  the  area  particularly  of  beer  and  wine- 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  family- 
operated  comer  store  to  be  able  to  sell  either 
beer  or  wine  or  beer  and  wine. 

I  would  urge  the  minister  to  accept  this 
very  good  amendment  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Stormont,  which  our  sister  prov- 
ince has  put  into  effect.  It  strikes  me  that 
this  would  be  one  way  to  preserve  the 
family-operated  and  owned  comer  store  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  heavy  battle  they 
have  in  existing  with  the  large  chains  in  the 
province.  This  would  not  rule  out  or  cause  to 


disappear  the  Brewers'  Retails  across  the 
province,  although  they  might  with  time 
find  that  they  don't  have  much  business  and 
it  would  be  up  to  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves whether  or  not  to  continue  their  beer 
outlets. 

I  would  support  very  strongly  this  amend- 
ment that  the  family-operated  comer  stores 
be  allowed  to  sell  beer  in  this  province.  We 
hope  the  minister  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment or,  if  he  cannot  feel  in  the  context 
of  the  rest  of  the  bill  that  he  could  accept 
this  tonight,  that  he  would  very  seriously 
consider  this  for  another  amendment  to  the 
bill  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  going  to 
support  this  motion.  It  makes  as  much  sense 
to  me  as  putting  whisky  in  the  dmg  stores. 
The  State  of  Michigan  does  that  and  they'\f 
got  some  very  dire  consequences.  First  of 
all,  let's  point  out  some  of  the  practical 
concerns.  I  bow  to  the  superior  wisdom  in 
the  Ottawa  and  Cornwall  area  about  inde- 
pendently-owned comer  grocery  stores.  I 
don't  see  many  of  them  around  Toronto.  Wc 
had  a  very  lengthy  case  before  the  Labour 
Relations  Board.  Both  Mac's  and  Becker's 
claimed  they  were  independent  comer  gro- 
cery stores.  We  ruled  them  to  be  chains,  so 
they're  out.  I  presume  that  what  they  intend 
is  it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  variety  store  or  a 
fmit  market.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  the  Province  of  Quebec's  sales  in  the 
grocery  stores  is  first  of  all  the  quality  con- 
trol; it  isn't  heard  too  often  here.  I  think 
there  are  some  remarkable  figures  on  re- 
tumed  spoiled  beer  or  skunk  beer— whatever 
you  want  to  call  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Imagine  a  $50  win*- 
sitting  in  a  grocery  store. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  talk  to  the  breweries  about 
it.  Secondly,  this  question  of  price— there  is 
no  way  the  comer  grocery  store  is  going  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  price  including  the  re- 
frigeration; the  handling  of  returns;  tin 
storage  places.  Remember  that  in  this  pro^ 
ince  it  is  now  mandatory  that  you  take  back 
the  can  as  well  as  the  bottle.  Many  of  th( 
small  grocery  stores,  it  is  of  interest  to  hk 
keep  telling  me  I  have  to  talk  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment  (Mr.  W.  Newman) 
They  are  in  no  position  really  to  take  back 
pop  bottles  as  returnables  let  alone  gettini 
back  beer  bottles  and  beer  cans. 
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It  raises  some  problems  for  that  small  in- 
dependently owned  family  store  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  children  won't  be  able  to  work 
there  any  more.  You  cannot  be  a  minor  and 
work  in  a  place  that  is  selling  alcohol. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  will  have  to  amend  that 
part  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Consuming. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  selling;  selling,  my  friend, 
[Selling. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Another  amendment  ob- 
|viously. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Can  you  amend  that  part  of 
the  Act? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  suggesting  your  life 
/as  ruined,  although  I  pause  for  a  moment, 
fou  suggested  it— I  am  not  suggesting  any- 
ling  happened  to  you  because  you  lugged 
3er  cases  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is— 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  He 
jut  them  all  on  his  head. 

Mr.  Drea:  —if  you  really  want  a  motion, 

you  really  want  an  ameiidment  to  this  Act 

[which  will  allow  the  corner  grocery  store— 

ind  we  have  had  some  very  nice  definitions 

>f   independent  and  family— I  presume  you 

re  prepared  to  follow  through  on  space  re- 

juirements  and  so  forth  and  what  constitutes 

la  family-type  business  as  against  a  chain.  I 

Sam  prepared  to  concede  you  may  have  that 

3ut  you  are  also  going  to  have  to  bring  in 

imendments  to  this  Act  and  to  other  liquor 

jrovisions  of  this  pro^'ince  to  allow  children 

mder  18  years  of  age  to  work  where  it  is 

sold. 

If  you  do  that  for  the  grocery  store,  I  sug- 
gest you  are  going  to  have  to  make  it  equal 
'cross  the  entire  liquor  dispensing  industry. 

Mr.  Samis:  It's  1975. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  may  be  very  noteworthy  that 
I  Ireland  little  boys  of  nine  and  10  years 
vear  aprons  and  serve  you  beer  or  whisky 
3ut  I  don't  really  think  the  people  of  Ontario 
re  ready  for  that. 

Mr.  Samis:  That  is  a  green  herring. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  is  not  a  green  herring,  my 
friend.  Just  because  you  never  thought  of  it 
and  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  mer- 
chandising of  beer,  be  prepared  to  accept 
some  valid  criticism  of  your  motion. 


Mr.  Samis:  I  have  seen  enough  in  Quebec 
to  know  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  has  been  followed  through 
that  maybe  we  should  have  some  wine.  Okay, 
fine— you  don't  have  to  refrigerate  most— your 
friend  raised  wine. 

Mr.  Samis:  Not  me. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  don't  support  your  friend? 

Mr.  Samis:  We  are  talking  about  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Drea:  Your  friend  expanded  yours  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You're  the  one  who  is 
talking. 

Mr.  Drea:  Wine  is  all  right;  you  don't 
have  to  refrigerate  most  kinds  or  it.  As  I 
say,  why  not  extend  it  and  let  the  druggist 
sell  it  instead  of  just  selling  rubbing  alcohol. 
Let  him  do  as  druggists  can  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  a  few  southern  states. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  are  groping. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  \valk  in  there  any  time  and 
over  in  the  corner  you  can  buy  whisky.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  why  limit  it?  If  you  are  really 
interested  in  the  family  firm  there  are  a 
great  many  family  drug  stores  now  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  compete  against  the  chains. 
You  don't  want  it  in  the  drug  stores?  Just 
in  the  grocery  stores? 

I  suggest  some  of  the  practicalities  of  the 
thing  like,  first  of  all,  quality  control— it  has 
been  demonstrated  very  amply  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  and  not  too  long  ago  either. 

Mr.  Samis:  By  whom? 

Mr.  Drea:  By  whom?  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  drank  a  particular 
commodity  dovra  there,  what  was  it,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  called  Dow- 
Mr.  Samis:  That  was  in  Quebec  City. 

Mr.  Drea:  All  right.  I  see;  they  don't  sell 
it  in  grocery  stores  in  Quebec  City. 

Mr.  Samis:  What  was  the  problem? 

Mr.  Drea:  It  was  a  problem  of  quality 
control. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  was  in  the  taverns. 

Mr.  Samis:  It  was  at  the  brewery;  not  the 
retail  outlets. 
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Mr.  Drea:  There  is  a  problem  of  price.  You 
were  asking  for  the  small  independent  family 
man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  going  to  com- 
pete against  Dominion  Stores,  Mao's,  Beckers 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  on  this. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Not  on  this. 

Mr.  Drea:  He  is  not  even  going  to  be  able 
to  compete  against  the  Brewers*  Retail  be- 
cause his  prices  are  going  to  have  to  be 
higher.  It  is  a  great  fascination  to  me— every 
time  the  socialist  movement  decides  to  break 
up  something  like  socialist  beer  and  turn  it 
over  to  free  enterprise- 
Mr.  Samis:  Socialist  beer— what  is  that? 

Mr.  Drea:  You  talked  about  your  monopoly. 
It  shouldn't  be  a  monopoly,  it  should  be  open 
to  free  enterprise. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  when  you 
slake  your  thirst  with  somebody  else's  beer. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  would  have  never  thought 
this.  I  suggest  to  the  member  for  Stormont, 
I  would  never  have  thought  anything  about 
this— about  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Samis:  Don't  tell  me  you're  against 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  raised  it.  You  raised  it;  so 
now  that  you've  raised  it  let  me  comment  on 
it.  It  fascinates  me  that  every  time  you  want 
to  break  up  a  thing  there  is  only  one  supplier 
—in  fact,  it's  controlled  by  the  government— 
so  if  it's  not  socialist  it's  quasi-socialist;  it's 
based  upon  the  socialist  model. 

Mr.  Samis:  It's  a  private  monopoly. 

Mr.  Drea:  All  right,  every  time  you  want 
to  do  that,  you  want  to  go  back  to  private 
enterprise  or  just  a  plain  enterprise,  or  a 
family  enterprise.  You  never  really  consider 
the  practicalities  of  it.  I  suppose  that's  not 
too  uncommon,  because  every  time  you  go  the 
other  way  you  never  really  look  at  the  prac- 
ticalities there.  But  in  terms  of  what  it  would 
do  for  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
—what  would  it  do?  What  would  it  really  do 
for  the  consumer?  It  would  raise  the  price. 
It  would  have  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  wouldn't  help  the 
merchants  in  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Definitely  not. 

An  hon.  member:  Competition? 


Mr.  Drea:  Competition?  The  government 
now,  in  efiPect,  sets  the  price  of  beer.  Every 
small  merchant  in  this  province  who  qualified 
for  the  special  permit  and  had  to  pay  a  tax 
to  do  it,  would  have  to  be  identified.  Can 
you  imagine  the  corner  grocer  having  to 
submit  himself  to  a  police  investigation,  or 
to  some  kind  of  an  investigation,  the  same  as 
the  owner  of  a  licensed  hotel  does— or  don't 
you  think  that  he  should? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Drea:  We're  just  going  to  allow  him 
the  privilege  of  selling  beer  or  wine  in  great 
bulk,  but  we're  not  going  to  investigate  who 
he  is,  what  his  financial  background  is,  or 
anything  else.  And  if  we  do  have  to  follow 
the  same  provisions  as  we  do  for  someone 
who  is  going  to  dispense  in  a  retail  establish- 
ment, in  a  hotel  and  so  forth,  don't  you  really 
think  that's  just  another  imposition  on  the 
merchant? 

I  think  you're  sincere  in  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  small  businessman,  although 
I  think  that  the  person  who  convinced  you 
of  this  sold  you  a  bill  of  goods,  I  would 
suggest,  really,  that  you  sit  down  and  you 
consider  the  practicalities.  Is  the  merchant, 
at  this  time,  prepared  to  let  go  everybody  in 
the  place  under  the  age  of  18.  If  he  is  not, 
then  you  are  going  to  have  to  say  that  people 
under  the  age  of  18  can  work  in  places  where 
liquor  is  sold— and  that  has  very  wide  impli- 
cations in  the  hotel  industry,  as  well  as  in 
other  places. 

If  you're  prepared  to  have  home  delivery, 
why  would  you  want  home  delivery  from  the 
little  store?  You  can  already  pick  up  the 
phone  in  terms  of  beer  delivery.  I  suggest  to 
you,  much  to  the  horror  of  my  friend,  the 
member  for  High  Park,  that  the  beer  truck 
goes  into  High  Park  just  as  regularly  as  it 
goes  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  does. 

Mr.  Drea:  They  don't  need  to  ask  for  the 
address;  they  don't  even  have  to  look  at  the 
map.  You  just  make  one  phone  call. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Carry  out  the  law  and 
stop  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  was  always  my  fond  dream 
that  some  afternoon  you  would  get  carried 
away;  you  would  do  it;  you  would  get  photo- 
graphed; and  then  we  could  all  sit  back  and 
watch. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  don't  drink  beer. 
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Mr.  Drea:  Well,  neither  do  I,  but  I'm  just 
pointing  out  one  of  the  difficulties  in  your 
own  riding. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We're  counting  on  the  min- 
ister to  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  Drea:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Shulman:  We're  counting  on  the  min- 
ister to  carry  out  the  law.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  this  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
High  Park. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  know  it  doesn't  and  you 
wouldn't  let  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Only  to  his  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Drea:  There  are  a  great  number  of 
very,  very  serious  implications  in  a  thing  like 
this.  It's  not  as  simple  as  just  letting  the 
comer  grocer,  be  he  of  small  stature  or  in- 
dependent from  any  chain,  just  stock  one 
side  of  his  cooler  with  beer  and  promise  very 
faithfully  on  Sunday  to  do  as  they  do  in  the 
States,  to  seal  it  off  with  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  masking  tape  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You're  doing  it  in  Armstrong, 
Ont.  right  now. 

Mr.  Drea:  We're  doing  what  at  Armstrong? 

Mr.  Shulman:  You're  doing  that  in  Arm- 
strong, Ont.  right  now. 

Mr.  Drea:  It's  an  agency.  Oh,  there's  a  big 
difference  between  an  agency  store  and 
licensing  every  street  comer  grocery. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What's  the  difference? 

Mr.  Drea:  Much. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  What? 

Mr.  Drea:  Much,  there's  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What? 

Mr.  Drea:  You  are  licensing  one  agency 
store  in  Armstrong.  It  is  the  only  store  in 
Armstrong.  That's  why  it's  licensed  as  an 
agency  store. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  every  Sunday  do  they 
put  the  tape  across  the  beer? 

Mr.  Drea:  That's  quite  true,  but  what 
you're  suggesting  here— despite  the  fact  that 
you  love  it,  even  though  it  won't  fit  into  your 
own   life— you   were   suggesting  we  open  up 


another     beer     dispensary     on     every     street 
corner. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  me. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  you  were  behind  him— I 
won't  even  say  your  party  any  more;  I'm 
waiting  until  the  24th.  Is  it  the  24th  when 
the   great  announcement  comes? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  yes,  on  the  24th  we  get 
a  new  member-elect. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  I  thought  they  were  going 
to  give  you  what  you  wanted.  There's  been 
a   little   bit   of  betting   around   here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  my  leader  is  a  man  of 
steel.  He  won't  bend. 

Mr.  Drea:  Is  that  why  he  moved  from 
Scarborough? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  He  just  wanted  to 
be   closer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  you  return  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  please;   and  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  So  who  are  you  voting  for? 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Is  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  all  right? 

Mr.  Drea:  But  I  come  back  to  you.  Look, 
you  know,  it  may  be— and  as  I  said  before, 
i  don't  doubt  your  sincerity,  but  I  really 
think  that  in  terms  of  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  it,  you  have  to  consider  the  three 
things— the  price,  the  quality  control,  and 
the  repercussions.  Now,  it's  very  interesting 
to  me  that  the  Liberal  Party-are  you  listen- 
ing to  me?  You  were  waving  your  hand  be- 
fore, I  thought  maybe  you  had  to  leave.  I 
am  talking  about  the  member  for  Carleton 
East. 

Mr.  Good:  We  don't  listen  to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  raised  it,  you  stick  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Drea:  Now  I  find  it  very  fascinating 
that  your  leader  this  afternoon  said  he  didn't 
believe  in  the  proliferation  of  establishments, 
or  a  great  nrnnber  of  other  thin^.  He  said 
he  believed  in  a  certain  liberalization,  but 
he  really  felt  that  there  had  to  be  a  stop  in 
a  great  many  areas. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  are  always  divided. 
Don't  worry  about  them. 
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Mr.  Drea:  Well,  it  seems  very  contradic- 
tory to  me  tonight  on  this  particular  thing 
that  would  open  up  the  floodgates  on  the 
disbursement  of  beer  in  terms  of  location;  it 
would  make  it  more  available  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  seems  to  me  very  peculiar  for  a  party 
that  has  taken  that  particular  stand  that  you 
are  up  at  this  particular  time  advocating 
that  type  of  proliferation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  why  half  of 
them  scooted  out— so  they  won't  have  to  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  try  very  desperately  to  under- 
stand your  party's  approach  to  alcohol.  The 
more  I  listen  to  it,  the  more  I  watch  the 
members  get  up,  the  more  confused  I  am, 
and  I  would  be  fascinated  to  see  how  you 
\'ote   tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Come  on,  Harry,  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  Good:  I  have  a  hard  time  understand- 
ing your  approach  to  alcoholism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please,  order.  The 
hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  just  want  to  in- 
form the  members  of  the  House  that  this 
matter  was  touched  upon  in  debate  on  sec- 
ond reading.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment; 
we  cannot  support  it.  All  the  reasons  that 
have  been  given  need  not  be  repeated.  There 
is  one  other  I  would  like  to  mention  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  because  he  seems 
to  have  some  concern  for  small  business. 

A  few  months  ago  when  I  first  came  into 
this  portfolio  I  did  consult  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  small  business  and  asked  them 
what  they  felt  the  government  should  be 
doing  about  small  business.  The  answer  I 
got  back  was:  "Please  do  not  impose  any 
more  regulations  on  us.  Give  us  something 
for  collecting  the  sales  tax." 

The  amendment  that  the  hon.  member  has 
put  forward  would  certainly  impose  a  great 
deal  of  regulatory  power  on  small  business 
which  they  don't  want,  and  I  am  sure  one 
of  the  hon.  members  sitting  back  there  would 
agree  with  me.  Tliey  don't  want  any  more 
government  red  tape.  This  would  certainly 
inflict  it  upon  them,  and  we  have  given  them 
their  other  request,  so  I  say  we  might  just 
as  well  please  them  by  not  accepting  this 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  vote  against  it. 


Mr.  Samis:  I  would  like  to  make  a  final 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Samis:  I  realize  that  the  amendment 
would  cause  some  problems.  Obviously,  an\ 
change  causes  problems.  But  I  would  point 
out  again  that  tne  system  works  effectively  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec;  it  works  in  New 
York  State,  where  they  have  extended  it  even 
beyond  the  small  corner  grocery  store;  it 
works  effectively,  I  believe,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  the  State  of  California,  and  a  host 
of  other  states  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  qualitj'  was  brought  up. 
It  seems  to  me  the  basic  place  where  you 
would  test  the  quality  of  the  product  is  at 
the  brewery,  not  at  the  retail  outlet.  I  can't 
see  why  we  can't  have  some  form  of  price 
competition.  After  all,  the  basis  of  free  enter- 
prise is  competition,  unless  the  opposite  side 
is  against  the  principle  of  competition. 

These  stores  would  be  closed  on  Sundays, 
as  they  are  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Chil- 
dren would  be  allowed  to  work  in  these 
stores,  because  I  assume  that  we  are  dis- 
carding the  mentality  that  this  is  something 
dirty,  something  olajectionable,  something 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  exposed  to  except 
behind  closed  doors  or  tinted  glass. 

We  are  talking  about  a  grocery  store  that 
sells  a  multitude  of  products  of  which  this 
would  be  one— not  the  only  one.  You  can't 
compare  this  to  a  hotel  because  there  would 
obviously  be  no  consumption  allowed  in  the 
retail  outlet,  unlike  a  hotel.  And  even  when 
you  go  to  a  family  hotel,  when  you  see  chil- 
dren running  around  in  the  confines  of  the 
hotel,  I  dare  say  they  are  hardly  corrupted 
or  polluted  by  being  exposed  to  the  fact  that 
beer  is  sold  within  the  confines  of  where 
their  family  lives  and  works.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  if  there  is  any  added  paper  work, 
the  businessmen  would  gkdly  accept  it  for 
the  chance  to  compete  with  the  monopolies; 
the  chance  to  survive  and  experience  some 
degree  of  economic  security  for  the  future, 
which  the  bill  has  provided  effectively  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  have  just  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Samis's  amendment  will  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that 
could  we  now  have  a  requiem  mass  said  for 
the  political  fate  of  Father  Rudy  Villeneuve, 
whose  chances  in  the  election  have  just  ended 
completely? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost  and  the  subsection  carried. 

Any  further  comments  on  any  other  sub- 
section or  any  other  section? 

Mr.   Samis:   Subsection  (f),   Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Stormont. 

Mr.  Samis:  Since  my  amendment  has  been 
defeated,  could  the  minister  inform  us  what 
the  cost  would  be  for  a  new  brewer  in 
Ontario  to  be  able  to  sell  his  product  along- 
side the  existing  breweries  in  the  Brewers' 
Retail  outlets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman, 
Brewers'  Retail  is  of  course  a  private  organ- 
ization, and  all  of  the  breweries  in  Ontario 
are  shareholders  in  it.  Any  new  brewery 
coming  into  the  field,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  Brewers'  Retail  and,  as  a  result,  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  products  through  that 
outlet. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  reason  I  raise  the  point  is 
that  in  Cornwall  three  years  ago  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  new  brewery  estab- 
lished which  would  have  created  jobs  when 
unemployment  was  verging  on  20  per  cent. 
It  was  proposed  by  Ben  Cinter  from  Prince 
George,  BC,  but  there  were  two  problems. 
One  was  that  he  wanted  sufficient  grants  to 
justify  his  setting  it  up,  but  he  claimed  his 
greatest  obstacle  was  that  the  breweries  set 
such  a  high  rate  for  him  to  be  able  to  sell 
his  product  in  the  Brewers'  Retail  outlets  that 
it  was  virtually  impossible  for  him  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  Ontario  market.  Therefore, 
he  ga\e  up  trying  to  get  established  in  this 
pro\ince. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  minister  can  give 
some  guarantee— if  there  are  people  like  him 
who  want  to  get  into  the  business,  is  what 
I  suggest  feasible?  Or  is  it  really  a  closed 
shop  and  a  monopoly  that  makes  it  so  pro- 
hibitive that  these  people  can't  get  in  there 
at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
iust  finished  mentioning  that  Brewers'  Ware- 
housing is  a  corporation;  new  breweries  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  through 
shareholdings,  and  they  pay  a  share  of  the 
expenses    in   accordance   with   their   share   of 


the  market.  It's  just  as  simple  for  them  to  be 
in  it  as  it  is  for  Carling-O'Keefe,  Molson's 
or  any  of  the  other  breweries. 

I  don't  know  about  the  particular  situation 
that  the  hon.  member  mentions,  but  there  is  a 
new  brewery  in  Ontario— and  I'm  sure  the 
hon.  member  is  aware  of  it— a  company  called 
Henninger,  which  is  marketing  specialty 
beer;  they  have  just  been  admitted  into 
shareholding  in  Brewers'  Warehousing  and 
they  will  be  distributing  their  product 
through  that  organization.  I  see  no  problem 
for  any  others. 

Mr.  Samis:  Can  I  ask  two  questions?  Is 
that  an  independent  brewery,  first  of  all, 
as  opposed  to  an  affiliate  of  an  existing 
brewery?  Secondly,  can  you  tell  me  the  cost 
involved  for  them  to  get  into  the  market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  an  independent 
brewery;  it  is  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the 
existing  breweries.  The  cost  to  get  involved 
is  the  cost  of  the  shares  in  Brewers'  Retail.  If 
my  hon.  friend's  friend  from  British  Colum- 
bia wasn't  willing  to  buy  shares  in  Brewers' 
Retail,  and  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  marketing  organization,  then  I  don't 
think  he  was  justified  in  expecting  to  market 
his  product  through  that  organization.  Ob- 
viously there  is  a  cost  involved,  and  any 
organization  in  the  private  enterprise  sector 
has  to  pay  that  cost  to  get  into  the  m^ket. 

Mr.  Samis:  Would  the  minister  not  admit 
that  things  could  be  rigged  to  make  those 
costs  so  prohibitive  that  a  small  brewery 
could  effectively  be  shut  out  from  the  market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  The  brewery  that  I 
just  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  very 
small  one.  It  has  one  product,  a  highly  special 
product;  it  just  has  not  yet  established  a  mass 
market.  Obviously  they  have  been  able  to 
afford  the  share  in  order  to  share  in  the 
privileges  that  are  involved  in  having  your 
products  marketed  through  Brewers'  Ware- 
housing. Certainly  there  can  be  rigging,  I 
say  to  the  member,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
if  there  is  any  evidence  of  that,  we  in  this 
country  do  have  combines  legislation  that  can 
be  used. 

Mr.  Samis:  It's  weak  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  On  subsection  (i),  I  ran  into 
a  most  extraordinary  situation.  I  seem  to 
run  into  these  at  periodic  intervals.  There 
is  a  civilized  custom  in  other  countries  in 
Europe  of  laying  down  of  wine.  I  don't  sup- 
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pose  you  have  ever  heard  of  that.  What  it 
involves  is  the  purchasing  of  young  wine  to 
be  put  away  for  one's  declining  years  when  it 
will  have  reached  its  golden  fruition  when 
one  cannot  partake  of  other  pleasures  and 
so  must  sit  at  home  and  think  of  the  past. 
Unfortunately— I  think  it  is  unfortunate— some 
Canadians  have  begun  to  indulge  in  this 
European  decadence,  which  is  fine  as  long 
as  you  live  to  drink  the  wine. 

Last  year  I  ran  into  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion where  a  doctor  who  was  practising  here 
in  Toronto  laid  down  a  beautiful  selection 
of  wines  which  he  purchased  over  a  period 
of  12  years.  Alas,  he  did  not  get  to  drink 
a  single  bottle.  Nature  intervened  and  he 
went  to  a  better  place.  The  wine  was  all 
left  behind.  It  was  beautiful  wine,  1961  Cha- 
teau Lafite,  1959  Margaux— a  collection  of 
wine  that  would  make  even  your  mouth 
water. 

In  any  case,  the  widow,  who  is  a  teetotaler 
of  many  years  standing,  looked  at  his  fan- 
tastic collection  of  wine,  which  was  now 
worth  $10,000  or  $15,000,  which  her  hus- 
band had  very  providentially  bought  for 
something  under  $2,000.  She  decided,  in- 
asmuch as  she  didn't  drink  it  and  it  was  of 
very  little  value  to  him  now  in  his  present 
stage,  she  should  dispose  of  the  wine. 

The  first  place  you  go  to,  of  course,  is  the 
Liquor  Control  Board.  They  very  kindly 
offered  to  take  it  back  off  her  hands  but  their 
rules  are  that  they  could  pay  her  only  what 
was  paid  for  it  in  the  first  place.  I  believe 
some  $1,200  was  the  figure.  Its  market  value 
was  well  in  excess  of  $10,000.  The  lady 
thought  this  was  not  quite  right.  Besides 
this,  some  of  the  wines  had  been  purchased 
in  other  jurisdictions  and  they  couldn't  take 
those  back  at  all.  So  she  thought  she  should 
sell   it   elsewhere. 

I  approached  the  board  and  asked  for  a 
ruling.  The  ruling  I  received  was  that  it 
could  not  be  sold.  It  could  be  poured  on  to 
his  grave.  This  was  allowed  as  a  sort  of  final 
gesture.  What  do  they  call  it  in  India?  There 
is  a  word  in  India.  Is  there  no  one  here  who 
can  help  me?  In  India  you  throw  yourself 
on  the  funeral  pyre.  I  think  it  is  called— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Suttee. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Suttee,  that's  it,  thank  you. 

Anyway,  the  Liquor  Control  Board  sug- 
gested that  sort  of  a  similar  action  might  be 
called  for.  Since  she  couldn't  drink  it,  since 
they  couldn't  take  it  back  and  since  she 
couldn't  sell  it,  suttee  was  called  for.  Fortu- 
nately, a  number  of,  I  guess,  members  of  dis- 


organized crime  came  into  this  and  helped 
her  to  drink  the  wine.  I  am  sure  there  was 
some  illegality  involved  in  this.  This  situation 
will  come  up  again  undoubtedly  because 
there  are  foolish  people  who  think  they  are 
going  to  live  forever  and  lay  wines  down 
and  then  unfortunately  nature   intervenes. 

What  is  to  happen  to  that  wine?  Could 
you  put  a  little  amendment  in  saying  that 
that  can  be  sold?  There  is  a  custom  in 
England  and  the  United  States  where  once 
or  twice  a  year  they  have  auctions  of  rare 
wines.  The  world  has  not  come  to  an  end 
because  of  that.  This  way  people  who  have 
come  on  misfortune  can  dispose  of  their  col- 
lections of  fine  wines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  legislation  we  can  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  inherited  wine  estates  by  regu- 
lation and  by  special  sales.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  would  appreciate  that  probably  his 
own  cellar  would  result  in  fairly  heaw  death 
duties,  but  that  would  be  part  of  the  game. 
I  think  we  can  arrange  it  under  the  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  can? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  By  regulation,  yes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  at  the  present 
time  that  gives  or  gave  the  board  power  to 
do  what  the  hon.  member  suggests.  But 
regulations  under  the  new  Act  could  give 
that  power. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  you  put  such  a  regula- 
tion in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  will  certainh 
consider  it  in  view  of  the  facts  you  haM 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  Shulman:  One  other  question  on  th( 
same  subject,  what  about  wine  auctions- 
It  has  happened  in  recent  years.  There  ai' 
a  number  of  people  who  have  gone  into  bu> 
ing  wine  with  no  intention  of  ever  drinking 
it.  It  has  become  a  very  popular,  if  unprofit 
able,  form  of  investment  in  recent  years.  I^ 
there  any  reason  why  we  couldn't  have  wim 
auctions   in    this   country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  believe  we  could  have  public  wine  auc- 
tions in  the  manner  that  the  hon.  member 
suggests  where  people  came  in  and  bid  on 
it. 

There  was  a  situation  in  Ottawa  just  re- 
cently where  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
occurred  where  a  man  had  made  a  win< 
collection  and   advertised   it   for   sale  at  K' 
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per  cent  below  liquor  store  prices.  Of  course, 
the  LCBO  would  not  allow  that  kind  of 
conipetition.  He  is  going  to  have  a  big  party 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

We  could  possibly,  under  the  draft  regula- 
tions, make  provision  for  wine  auctions.  The 
conditions  for  such  auctions,  I  think,  would 
have  to  be  relatively  stringent  but  provisions 
can  be  made  under  the  regulations.  This  is 
why  we  sent  the  draft  code  and  I  am  sur- 
prised we  haven't  had  a  response  from  the 
member.  Of  course,  he  said  he  didn't  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  want  to  carry  this  a  little 
further  because  I  want  to  tell  you  another 
ridiculous  situation  which  has  occurred. 

Three  years  ago,  a  very  public-spirited 
Toronto  citizen— I  don't  want  to  embarrass 
him  so  I  won't  name  him— gave  a  bottle  of 
1812  Napoleon  brandy  to  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  the  idea  being  they  would  use  this, 
not  to  celebrate;  they  were  going  to  have  an 
auction  and  the  proceeds  of  the  auction  would 
be  used  for  the  museum.  They  discovered  to 
their  great  dismay  that  this  is  quite  illegal, 
so  there  is  that  one  bottle  of  1812  brandy 
sitting  at  the  museum,  causing  great  wonder- 
ment and  questioning  as  to  its  quality. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  don't  do  something  very 
quickly  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  to 
determine  the  effect  of  time  on  1812  brandy. 
Could  there  not  be  an  amendment  brought 
in  to  allow  auctions,  perhaps,  for  charity?  It 
might  be  the  way  to  handle  this  type  of  thing 
because  it  is  sort  of  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  would  suggest  that 
the  1812  brandy  would  not  suffer  very  much 
by  waiting  a  few  weeks  longer  and  would 
probably  carry  a  better  price  if  we  can  pro- 
vide for  it  in  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  High 
Park  have  any  further  comment  on  (i)?  The 
member  for  Wellington  South. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  would  hke  to  ask  the  minister  a 
question  in  regard  to  wine  stores. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  prior  to  the  last 
war,  we  had  a  privately-owned  wine  store 
which  sold  out  to  London  Wines.  London 
Wines  finally  closed  it  out  and  since  that  time 
I  have  had  a  number  of  people  who  have 
inquired  as  to  why  they-  could  not  get  per- 
mission to  open  up  a  wine  store.  I  under- 
stand, in  talking  to  the  officials  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  that  there  is  a  limit  put  on 
and  I  think  the  limit  was  17.  Who  sets  that 


limit?  Is  that  an  agreement  reached  with  the 
wine  manufacturers  or  is  it  a  policy  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  don't  quite  follow 
the  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  member  is 
asking  about  privately-operated  wine  stores, 
there  is  no  provision  for  them  whatsoever. 
There  is  provision  for  wine  stores  operated  by 
wine  manufacturers  or  wineries  and  they  can 
sell  their  own  products.  I  wasn't  aware  there 
was  any  limit  on  the  number  of  stores  each 
winery  could  operate.  They  simply  have  to 
apply.  There  is  a  special  tax  they  must  pay 
even  to  sell  their  own  products. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  cannot  open  new 
stores. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  am  told  there  are 
51  wine  stores  in  Ontario  which  are  ownied 
by  the  Ontario  wineries.  They  have  opened 
new  stores  in  new  shopping  centres. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Then  they  have  to  close 
one  somewhere  else.  They  are  not  allowed 
new  stores.  When  a  new  store  opens  in 
Etobicoke,  they  announce,  "We  are  closing 
our  shop  in  Sudbury  and  moving  it  to  Etobi- 
coke." There's  a  slight  relocation  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  can  certainly 
check  into  that.  There  may  very  well  be  a 
limit  and  it  is  probably  imposed  by  the 
Liquor  Control  Board,  but  I  would  have  to 
question  the  reasons  for  it.  It  is  probablv 
historical. 

Mr.  Worton:  What  would  be  wrong  with 
a  person  who  operates  a  cheese  store- 
naturally  wine  and  cheese  go  together— what 
would  be  wrong  with  an  independent  person 
starting  up  a  wine  and  cheese  store  in  a  plaza 
rather  than  the  manufacturers  of  wine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  all  the  arguments  put  forward  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  in  grocery 
stores  would  apply  just  as  much  to  the  sale 
of  wine  in  a  cheese  store  or  a  delicatessen  or 
any  other  store. 

Mr.  Shidman:  I  can  cast  some  light  here, 
Mr,  Chairman.  The  situation  is  that  each 
winery  may  have  one  store  for  every  charter 
it  has  and  this  goes  back  to  1802.  In  order 
to  open  a  new  store,  you  have  to  get  a 
charter  from  somewhere.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  new  charters  so  it  means  you  have  to  buy 
someone  else  out  or  you  have  to  close  another 
store  somewhere  else.  A  new  company  can't 
come  in  and  open  up  a  wine  store,  for  ex- 
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ample;  a  new  winery  can't  open  up.  It  is 
just  not  possible.  It  is  one  of  those  anachro- 
nisms in  Ontario  law. 

Can  I  ask,  on  a  slightly  related  subject, 
I  am  curious  about  these  wine-tasting  parties 
held  by  the  Liquor  Board.  I  have  been  in- 
vited to  two  of  them.  Each  time,  to  my 
great  dismay,  the  wines  should  not  have  been 
tasted.  They  would  have  been  better  left 
bottled.  When  do  you  taste  the  good  stuff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  never  taste  the  good  stuff.  I  didn't 
know  that  they  had  wine-tasting  parties. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  come  come! 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  am  learning  some- 
thing here.  I  do  know  that  they  have  wine 
tasters  who  are  employed  by  the  board  to 
provide  part  of  the  screening  process  for  new 
listings.  If  they  have  wine-tasting  parties,  I 
will  have  to  inquire  about  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  for  High 
Park  can't  stay  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  And  I  will  notify 
the  hon.  member  when  the  good  stuff  al- 
legedly is  being  tasted. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  curious  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  rare  wine  store,  which  you  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  along  with 
one  or  two,  I  think  it  was,  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly— I  must  say  they  chose 
the  people  to  come  very  well.  But  anyway— 

Hod.  Mr.  Winkler:  Who  sent  you  an  in- 
vitation? That's  what  I  want  to  know, 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  did. 

Mr.  Shulman:   It  came  anonymously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Never  ever  wrote  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  he  was  quite  wise. 
Anyway,  I  thought:  "My  goodness,  this  is 
going  to  be  the  opportunity  of  my  lifetime— 
I  am  going  to  a  rare  wine  store  opening." 
The  invitation  said:  "Tasting  after  the  official 
opening."  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  that 
I  never  drank  or  ate  for  two  days  before— 
I  was  waiting  for  this  great  experience.  I 
went  down  there  and  first  they  showed  us 
through— immaculate,  wonderful  wines  that 
were  there.  My  mouth  was  watering  as  I 
waited  for  this  great  moment  of  truth.  Fi- 
nally my  host,  the  minister,  said:  "All  right, 
it  is  time.  We  will  all  go  upstairs  for  the 
tasting." 

We  went  upstairs  and  there  was  this 
terrible  moment  of  disillusionment.  They 
had    been   very    clever.    They   had   wrapped 


towels  around  the  bottles  so  you  couldn't 
tell  what  their  names  were.  They  poured 
some  out  and  I  thought  there  had  been  a 
mistake,  that  I  had  picked  up  the  dregs  from 
an  old  bottle  of  something. 

Joe  Peller,  who  was  standing  beside  me. 
said:  "That's  mine;  what  do  you  think  ol 
it?"  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
and  I  said:  "Let's  try  the  next  one."  It  was 
a  Bright's  effort  and  then  there  was  one  by 
Cartier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  was  a  good  wine. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  were  somewhat  pas- 
teurized efforts,  I  would  say,  and  I  am  sure 
harmless  to  the  health,  but  not  for  an 
opening  of  a  rare  wine  shop.  The  minister 
came  up  to  me— I  see  him  laughing  now  with 
some  difiiculty— he  came  to  me  and  said:  "VV't 
are  going  to  have  a  party;  what  do  you  think 
I  should  buy?"  I  suggested  he  forget  the 
whole  thing  and  use  Pepsi-Cola. 

But  in  any  case,  if  you  are  having  a  fine 
wine  store,  why  can't  we  try  out  some  fine 
wine?  Or  listen,  we  are  all  going  to  be 
through,  leaving  here  shortly.  Couldn't  w« 
have  one  great  final  party  of  say  a  choice  of 
'61   Lafites,  and  things  of  that  nature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  have  to  remind  the  hon.  member 
that  it  was  a  rare  wine  store,  and  not  neces- 
sary a  fine  wine  store. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  were  rare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  And  all  those  wines, 
those  good  Ontario  wines,  we  know  arc 
relatively  rare— we  have  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  defined  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  So  the  samples  ol 
rare  wine  were  being  supplied  by  the  On- 
tario Wineries,  I  think  to  promote  these 
very,  very  good  wines  to  a  lot  of  people  who 
never  experienced  them  before. 

I  think  I  simply  want  to  comment  on  the 
ingratitude  of  the  member.  While  I  was  ha\- 
ing  my  hands  televised  cutting  the  ribbon,  he 
was  out  giving  the  CBC  a  two-minute  critical 
analysis  of  this  terrible  store  that  we  wen 
opening.  I  have  made  a  note  never  to  invite 
him  to  another  one. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  must  correct  this.  I  wa' 
saying  it  was  a  wonderful  store;  the  onK 
thing  I  objected  to  were  the  prices  on  thi 
samples  being  served. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Chairman:   Shall  section  3  carry? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments, criticisms  or  amendments  prior  to 
section  8? 

Sections  4  to  7  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  has  an 
amendment  to  section  8. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman  moves  that  section 
8  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  clause,  subsection  (g):  govern- 
ing the  purchase  of  liquor  under  a  permit 
issued  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  and 
requiring  the  payment  of  fees  on  such  pur- 
chases  and  prescribing  the  amounts  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments  on 
the  amendment?  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  clarify  the  purpose  of  the  regulation,  it  is 
to  permit  the  board  to  sell  to  all  those  people 
170,000  special  occasion  permits,  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  have  their  parties;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  authority  for  the  board 
to  sell  to  anyone  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  this  amendment- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  special  occasion  per- 
mits I  find  a  matter  of  some  minor  interest, 
because  there  are  a  few  of  them  sold.  But 
do  you  have  a  fixed  rule?  Are  people  allowed 
to  make  money  on  special  occasions,  or  are 
they  not?  Because  I  find  that  very  diflBcult. 

Some  j>eople  got  into  difficulty  because 
they  sold  drinks  on  those  occasions  and  made 
money,  and  others  seem  to  be  able  to  do  it 
quite  freely,  vddiout  any  difficult)'.  What  is 
the  policy,  or  is  there  a  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  special  occasion  permits  might  more 
properly  be  dealt  with  under  Bill  45,  where 
they  are  covered  in  great  detail.  But  I  do 
want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
new  legislation  does  not  prohibit  the  making 
of  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  liquor  at  a  special 
occasion.  There  are  certain  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  organizations  who  can  profit  by 
the  sale  of  Uquor  at  a  special  occasion,  but 
there  is  no  prohibition  against  profits  per  se. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  you  have  a  special  occa- 
sion permit  under  the  new  Act,  and  some 
stranger  wanders  in  and  buys  a  drink,  are 
you  in  some  serious  jeopardy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  It  would  depend  on 
the    type    of    special    occasion    permit    that 


you've  been  issued,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are 
certain  prohibitions  against  advertising,  and 
there  are  club  licences  for  associate  members, 
and  now  guests  are  permitted  to  go  into 
clubs. 

Again,  I  think  we  can  get  into  a  full 
debate  on  Bill  45. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  heard 
rumours  to  the  effect  that  you're  talking  about 
limiting  these  permits,  cutting  them  doviTi.  Is 
this  a  fact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  feel  that  170,000  is  a  little  much. 
We  haven't  been  able  to  devise  a  fair  system. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  today,  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  special  advisory  committee 
on  overall  policy  vvdll  be  to  examine  the 
procedures  for  issuing  special  occasion  per- 
mits to  determine  whether  or  not  there  are 
workable  methods  for  limiting  them-I  think 
170,000  is  fiar  too  many^and  also  to  ensure 
that  they  are  not  abused  by  people  who  are 
simply  taking  out  a  daily  special  occasion 
permit  and  going  into  the  business  of  having 
an  unlicensed  bar. 

Mr.  Worton:  The  one  thing  that  can  be 
said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there's  never  been 
any 'difficulty  arising  from  any  of  these  per- 
mits that  I've  seen  issued  in  the  constituency 
that  I  represent.  They're  generally  pretty  well 
controlled,  and  I  don't  think  that,  if  people 
become  the  worse  for  it  and  some  friend 
takes  them  home,  there's  any  kickback  or 
anything  like  that.  But  the  one  thing  that 
does  concern  me  is  when  I  have  groups-I 
had  one  the  other  day,  a  junior  farmer  organi- 
zation-which  are  very  limited  in  the  type 
of  advertising  they  can  do  for  their  func- 
tions. They  can't  advertise  refreshments,  and 
it's  very  difficult  even  to  say  that  "everyone 
is  welcome"  on  the  thing  when  they  put  it 
out.  How  far  are  you  going  to  go  with  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Our  draft  code, 
which  has  been  distributed  to  members,  indi- 
cates that  we  don't  feel  that  advertising  of 
special  occasion  permits  should  be  any  wider 
than  advertising  by  those  people  who  have 
licensed  premises. 

The  Royal  York  Hotel  cannot  put  up  a 
sign  outside  saying,  "Booze  Inside.''  They 
can't  send  out  invitations  to  everybody  say- 
ing, "Come  and  have  some  liquor  at  our 
hotel."  And  we  don't  think  any  privilege  of 
diat  nature  should  be  extended  to  people  in 
special  occasion  permits. 

I  think  our  concern,  though,  is,  and  I  said 
this  before,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
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special  occasion  permits  in  this  province  are 
being  handled  responsibly  and  very  eflSciently 
by  the  board.  There  are  a  few  that  give  us 
diflBculty,  and  we  know  of  some  very  serious 
abuses.  Our  problem  is  to  curb  the  abuse 
without,  at  the  same  time,  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  legitimate  organizations  to  have 
special  occasion  permits  where  there  really 
are  special  occasions. 

This  is  our  problem.  We  find  there  are 
people  who  are  taking  out  special  occasion 
permits  every  night  of  the  week,  and  in  fact 
are  running  a  hai  in  competition  with  the 
small  businessman  who's  paying  taxes  and 
has  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  establishment.  We  have  not  set  any 
limits  simply  because  I  couldn't,  nor  could 
the  people  who  were  advising  me,  find  any 
way  of  doing  it  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  legitimate  special  occasion  pennits. 

I  certainly  hope  the  advisory  committee 
will  be  able  to  come  up  with  some  method 
of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Worton:  By  the  same  token,  by  not 
letting  them  know  that  refreshments  are 
available,  very  often  young  people,  people 
who  are  under  age,  could  attend  and  get 
involved  with  other  who  are  drinking.  You 
talk  about  the  Royal  York.  They  do  advertise 
that  they're  licensed  premises,  so  there  is 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that's  the  type  of  restriction 
we  envisage  in  special  occasion  permits.  That 
is,  "Special  occasion  permit  issued  by  the 
Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario."  That  will 
tell  people  what's  on,  without  advertising. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  was 
driving  back  from  a  speaking  engagement 
I  had  tonight,  reading  some  correspondence 
as  I  went  along,  and  I  came  across  a  very 
irate  letter  from  a  resident  of  Ontario  whom 
you  had  sorely  offended,  who  had  sought 
a  special  occasion  permit  on  behalf  of  the 
Kinniwabi  Cat  Club.  The  Liquor  Control 
Board— is  that  who  makes  these  decisions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Liquor  Licence 
Board. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Liquor  Licence  Board 
had  interpreted  the  title  of  the  organization 
rather  more  generously  than  was  necessary, 
despite  the  fact  that  along  with  their  submis- 
sion there  was  a  clear  identification  of  a  cat 
show  and  of  prizes  being  given  for  household 
pets  and  for  others.  Nonetheless,  the  board 


nurtured  a  fantasy  which  clearly  precluded 
the  issuance  of  a  licence. 

I  want  to  tell  you  (a)  that  you  lost  a  vote 
and  many,  many  cat  lovers,  and  (b)  that  the 
board  should  be  less  imaginative  in  the  inter- 
pretations that  it  gives  to  the  requests  for 
licences.  By  the  way,  this  isn't  frivolous.  It 
is,  in  fact,  true,  and  I  shall  send  you  the 
correspondence,  simply  to  delight  you  in 
your   declining   years. 

Mr.  Worton:  Were  those  two-legged  cats? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  lack  complete  imagination,  I  am  sure  I 
wouldn't  have  made  that  mistake,  and  prob- 
ably have  asked  the  chairman  to  issue  the 
licence.  But  I  will  look  forward  to  receiving 
the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Actually,  what  I  am  about  to 
raise  is  germane  to  this  particular  section. 
The  practices  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
at  times  make  it  rather  difficult  for  the  small, 
non-profit  organization— whether  it  be  in- 
volved with  cats  or  some  other  venture— 
which  is  selling  some  booze  at  some  kind  of 
a  function,  in  order  to  make  a  bit  of  dough. 
It  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  them,  and  I 
think  the  minister  knows  that.  This  is  one  of 
the  matters  which  I  am  sure  will  come  up 
before  the  advisory  committee  which  the 
minister  intends  to  set  up. 

To  give  a  particular  example,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation  right  now  there  is  a  cork- 
age fee,  or  a  kind  of  extra  tax  on  the  liquor 
which  is  taken  from  the  board  under  a  spe- 
cial occasion  permit.  I  believe  it  amounts  to 
$1  or  so  a  bottle  on  top  of  the  normal  price. 
That  is  a  policy,  that  is  fair  enough— 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  That  is  in  lieu  oi 
sales  tax. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  a  kind  of  a  cut.  No,  it 
is  not  a  kind  of  a  sales  tax.  That's  not  true, 
because  you  already  get  your  sales  tax  on 
the  booze  originally.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  a  retailer  takes  goods  normally  from 
a  wholesaler  and  pays  tax  on  them  and  sends 
the  goods  back  because  they  didn't  sell,  the 
retailer  gets  a  refund  of  the  tax.  However,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  is  still  the  board's  policy 
on  these  special  occasion  permit  sales  that 
you  don't  get  the  dough  back. 

That  just  doesn't  make  an  awful  lot  of 
sense.  That  means  that  people  have  to  count 
the  bottles  meticulously,  or  else  it  leads  to 
the   illegal   storing  of  liquor   in   the   special 
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bottles  until  the  next  function  at  which  that 
booze  may  possibly  be  used.  It  leads  to  the 
holding  of  hands  and  the  playing  of  games 
with  the  liquor  representative  who,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  is  trying  to  make  things  easy 
for  his  customers  who  may  be  buying  a  few 
dozen  bottles  of  liquor  for  their  functions. 
It  just  leads  to  all  kinds  of  abuse. 

Normally,  what  happens  is  that  the  un- 
used bottles  are  taken  back,  and  I  just  ask 
the  minister,  why  can't  the  dollars  that  are 
paid  on  the  unused  bottles  be  refunded  in 
the  normal  way  and  in  the  same  way  as  hap- 
pens in  any  other  retailing  enterprise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  there  is  a  confusion  here  about  the 
sales  tax  and  the  corkage  fee.  In  the  normal 
licensed  premises,  the  restaurant  or  hotel  buys 
its  liquor  and  they  charge  their  customers 
sales  tax  on  each  drink.  In  the  case  of  a 
OT)ecial  occasion  permit,  we  have  relieved 
them  of  the  necessity  of  having  to  collect 
sales  tax  on  every  individual  drink  which 
they  sell  at  a  special  occasion.  In  lieu  of  the 
tax  it  is  $1  per  bottle.  Assuming  that  you 
get  20  drinks  out  of  a  bottle,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  the  dollar  is  a  bargain,  since  they 
do  not  have  to  charge  their  customers  the 
sales  tax  on  each  drink,  which  would  nor- 
mally be  10  per  cent,  or  10  cents  a  drink. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  corkage  is  in 
lieu  of  sales  tax  on  drinks,  not  sales  tax  on 
the  bottles,  and  if  they  return  unopened 
bottles  to  the  Liquor  Control  Board— which, 
in  fact,  they  are  required  to  do,  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  them  over— they  get 
a  full  refund  of  the  purchase  price. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  say  they  get  a  refund  on 
the  purchase  price,  but  do  they  get  the  dollar 
back  as  well? 

Hon.   Mr.   Handleman:   Yes,   I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  they  do.  They 
get  it  all  back. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  get  it  all  back  now? 
You  have  sorted  that  one  out.  Okay. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  hon.  Mr.  Handle- 
man's  amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  8,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  9  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  44,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  44,  The  Liquor  Control  Act, 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  announce  the  business  for  Thursday,  I  must 
say  I  am  confronted  with  somewhat  of  a 
dilemma  because  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  (Mr.  Rhodes)  has  a 
long-standing  commitment  with  some  Indian 
bands  in  northern  Ontario  and  he  must 
attend.  I  would  therefore  call  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and.  Commer- 
cial Relations  for  Thursday  only,  in  standing 
committee. 

As  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  we  wall 
proceed  with  consideration  of  the  other  bills 
that  were  before  us  and  not  called  today; 
that  is  Bills  78,  83,  84,  85,  88,  to  be  followed 
hy  further  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  to  join  with  me  in  a 
warm  welcome  to  35  students  and  five  adults 
from  St.  Anne  Separate  School  in  Iroquois 
Falls  who  are  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bill  Vane; 
and  55  students  in  grade  8  and  five  adults 
from  St.  Theresa  School  in  Timmins,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Maurice  Lemire, 
in  the  east  gallery. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  privilege  in  regard  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Toronto  Star  this  morning— the  two- 
star  edition— which  is  under  the  name  of  Ross 
Howard.  The  headline  is:  "Some  Landlords 
'Gouging'— Move  Under  Way  at  Queen's  Park 
To  Limit  Rents." 

I  would  like  to  indicate  very  clearly  to  all 
the  members  of  this  House  what  our  position 
is  and  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  this  head- 
line is  most  misleading.  I  want  to  assure 
everyone  that  I  think  a  considerable  amount 
of  damage  might  be  done  if  all  the  people 
of  Ontario  do  not  understand  fully  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  regard  to  providing  ac- 
commodation. I  don't  want  to  have  a  situa- 
tion whereby  we  have  landlords  immediately 
going  out  tomorrow  raising  rents,  or  tenants 
being  forced  out  of  their  accommodation. 

Today  I  want  to  say  that  the  position  of 
my  ministry  and  of  this  government  is,  first 
of  all,  to  make  every  eflFort  to  have  supply, 
and  we  will  do  that  if  we  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government.  We  are 
waiting  for  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Danson  to 
find  out  from  Mr.  Danson  what  they  intend 
to  do.  If  Mr.  Danson  cannot  give  me  an  an- 
swer on  June  10,  we  will  wait  for  June  23, 
when  Mr.  Turner's  budget  will  indicate  what 
the  federal  government  will  do  in  regard  to 
inflation,  which  I  believe  is  the  root  of  the  evil 
of  all  our  problems,  not  only  in  regard  to  rent, 
but  in  that  income  levels  are  not  being  in- 
creased enough  to  look  after  the  inflationary 
factor. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
my  opinion  we  have  done  everything  in  oui 
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ministry  to  fully  analyse— and  this  is  what  we 
are  doing,  we  are  daily  analysing— the  situa- 
tion in  Ontario  to  determine  the  best  alter- 
native, if  we  have  to  have  an  alternative 
supply.  Do  we  need  a  rent  review  board?  Do 
we  need  some  stabilization  of  the  rents?  Do 
we  have  to  have  one  agency  to  handle  all  the 
complaints  and  investigate  the  particular  situ- 
ations in  detail?  Should  we  as  a  government 
allow  ourselves  to  get  in  a  position  that  we 
know  has  not  worked  in  London,  England, 
and  in  New  York,  and  in  British  Columbia? 

I  want  to  say  the  article  is  not  entirely  in- 
correct; it's  correct  in  some  instances.  When 
he  talks  about  rent  review,  as  the  vVriter  has 
in  the  last  paragraph,  he  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  as  a  ministry  we  have  studied  the 
situation  in  British  Columbia  and  elsewhere 
in  Canada  and  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  article  itself  is  very  mislead- 
ing as  far  as  the  headlines  are  concerned,  I 
feel  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we  re- 
assure the  people  of  this  province  that  this 
government  will  do  everything  possible  to 
have  adequate  accommodation  at  an  afford- 
able price.  That's  the  aim  of  my  ministry  and 
that's  my  aim,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  news 
media  I  would  appreciate  their  co-operation 
in  this  effort,  which  must  be  a  combined 
effort  by  everyone.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  S.  Levds  (Scarborough  West):  What 
did  all  that  mean? 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Sir,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  a  question  of  privilege.  Yes- 
terday, sir,  I  was  called  by  Major  Halsey  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  who  complained  that  he 
had  received  an  ad  from  a  local  establish- 
ment offering  for  sale  .45-calibre  semi-auto- 
matic guns  developed  as  law-enforcement 
weapons.  They  were  described  as  requiring 
no  licence.  Yesterday  afternoon,  with  a  com- 
panion, I  went  to  639  Queen  St.  W.  where  I 
was  told  that  the  .45-calibre  was  not  avail- 
able, but  I  was  offered  similar  weapons  car- 
rying a  .223  cartridge,  similar  to  this  one 
here.  My  companion  asked  what  was  the  pur- 
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pose  of  such  a  gun,  and  the  salesman  repHed, 
"It  really  is  only  good  for  killing  people." 

To  illustrate  what  is  available,  I  purchased 
a  similar  weapon  of  smaller  calibre,  which  I 
have  here. 

An  hon.  member:  Right  over  there!  Over 
there! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No  one  asked  my  name,  no 
one  asked  me  for  a  licence.  Surely,  Mr, 
Speaker,  tihere  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  our  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Clement)  not 
to  be  passing  the  buck  back  and)  forth  from 
Attorney  General  to  Attorney  General  and 
down   to   the    federal    government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Ordter,  please. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  shouldn't  be  allowed. 
There  is  something  wrong  not  only  with 
that  but  with  the  security  of  tihis  House.  I 
could  finish  the  members  all  oflF  right  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Too  bad  there  aren't  more  of 
them  over  tihere. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  fail  to  see 
the  matter  as  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  please  re- 
move that— what  looks  like  a  weapon— from 
the  chamber.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean  it  "looks 
like  a  weapon"? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
What  has  happened  to  the  security  in  here? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements  by  tihe  ministry. 


ONTARIO  LIQUOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
smner  and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  that  very  offensive-looking  article 
is  being  removed',  I  would  like  to  announce 
to  the  Legislature  at  this  time  the  formation 
of  the  Ontario  Liquor  Advisory  Council  and 
the  appointment  of  its  first  chairman. 

As  minister  responsible  for  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  and  tihe  Liquor  Licence 
Board,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  assess  the 
effect  of  the  government's  liquor  policies  on 
the  p>opulation  of  Ontario,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward changes  in  law  or  regulation  where 
and  when  the  need  arises.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  an  easy  task.  If  I  gave  it  my  full  and 
undivided  attention,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  other  demandls  on  my  port- 
folio. 


Thus,  in  the  past,  evaluation  of  the  liquor 
policies  has  been  carried  out  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  through  consultation  with  my  colleagues, 
members  of  the  industry  and  the  public, 
and  various  representatives  of  concerned 
groups.  On  this  basis  we  have,  I  l)elip\f>, 
succeeded  pretty  well. 

However,  it  is  the  feeling  of  tihe  go\ern- 
ment  that  there  should  be  a  formalized  ar- 
rangement for  this  evaluation  process.  When 
I  introduced  for  first  reading  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  Act,  Bill  44,  and'  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  Bill  45,  earlier  this  year,  I  in- 
formed the  House  that  a  permanent  advisory 
body  would  be  established  to  provide  advice 
on  matters  pertaining  to  liquor  policy. 

Hence,  I  am  annoimcing  today  tihe  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ontario  Liquor  Advisory 
Council  as  well  as  a  small  executive  core 
for  that  body,  the  Liquor  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  councU  Avfll  be  composed  of  a  chair- 
man, a  vice-chairman  and  approximately  30 
members  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
advisory  committee,  on  the  otiier  hand,  will 
be  made  up  of  not  more  than  five  members, 
including  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  advisory  council. 

The  need  for  the  advisory  coimcU  and  its 
smaller  committee  is  easily  established.  This 
body  of  concerned  citizens  will  be  able  to 
devote  its  energies  to  the  study  of  our  pro- 
vincial liquor  policies  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and  will  put  forward  recommendations  re- 
garding the  formulation  of  such  policies.  The 
creation  of  the  council  removes  liquor  policy 
study  from  its  former  ad  hoc  limbo  and 
establishes  a  forum  where  these  issues  can 
be  aired  and  discussed. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ohairman  of  this 
advisory  council  miist  be  a  remarkable  per- 
son, in  touch  with  and  sensitive  to  the  cur- 
rents of  public  thought  and  opinion,  and  he 
must  not  be  directly  associated  with  thr 
beverage  alcohol  industry.  For  the  first  chaii 
man  of  the  new  advisory  council,  I  belie\' 
we  have  found  such  an  individual. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  This  is  tin 
15-millionth  new  council  appointed  in'  tin 
last  six  months. 

Mr.    Lewis:    Just   tell   us   the  per  diem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce today  that  we  have  appointed  John 
W.  Fisher,  OC,  to  the  position  of  chairman 
of  these  liquor  advisory  bodies. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  the  minister  payinj; 
him? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  John  Fisher,  for- 
merly Canada's  centennial  commissioner,  and 
known  popularly  as  Mr.  Canada,  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us  here  today. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Canada! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Judy  La- 
Marsh,  now  Fisher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  His  eiuriculum  vitae 
is  truly  impressive,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
as  a  result  of  an— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  —incredibly  diverse 
career,  Mr.  Fisher  brings  to  this  new  post 
a  wealth  of  experience. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transport- 
ation and  Communications):  Let  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  tell  us  what  his  new  policy 
is  on  dentioare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  As  well  as  being  a 
broadcaster,  author  and  lecturer,  John  Fisher 
is   a   former   executive   director- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Tell  us  the 
government's   policy   on— 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  John  Fisher  is  a 
former  executive  director  of  the  Canadian 
Tourist  Association,  a  position  that  gained 
him  broad  knowledge  of  the  various  asi>ects 
of  this  service  industry,  including  accommo- 
dations, dining  and  attractions. 

I  think  John  Fisher  will  make  an  excellent 
chairman  for  these  two  bodies.  I  also  feel 
that  the  creation  of  this  advisory  mechanism 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Ontario.  Mr.  Fisher 
is  in  the  Speaker's  gallery  today  and  I  would 
like  members  in'  the  House  to  welcome  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  the  per  diem? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Not 
enoug'h. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Is  that 
the  announcement  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 


ASBESTOS  LEVELS  IN 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN  PLANT 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  asked  me  a  series  of  questions  on 
Monday    about    the    Peterborough    plant    of 


Raybestos-Manhattan  (Canadia)  Ltd.,  where 
asbestos  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brake 
linings. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  the 
dust  count  figures  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  quoted  for  February,  April 
and  May,  1974.  The  occupational  health 
protection  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
did  air  samplings  on  my  ministry's  bdhalf 
at  the  plant  on  March  25,  1974.  In  all  but 
three  of  the  14  air  samples  taken,  the  count 
was  found  to  be  substantially  below  the 
recommended  level  of  two  fibres  per  cubic 
centimetre.  The  other  three,  taken  in  the 
area  of  the  briquetting  madhine,  were  slightly 
above  the  limit,  with  the  highest  at  2.5. 

Seven  personnel  samples  were  taken,  with 
the  readings  ranging  from  0.8  to  5,  for  an 
average  of  2.3;  again  the  highest  readings 
were  near  the  briquetting  madhines.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  approved  respirators  are 
continually  being  worn  in  these  areas,  and 
the  company  installed  a  new  washroom, 
shower  and  locker  unit  late  in  the  year. 

The  occupational  health  protection  branch 
went  back  to  the  plant  in  November,  1974, 
to  examine  the  area  of  high  count.  The 
branch  recommended  that  my  ministry  issue 
four  directions:  improved  ventilation;  no 
compressed  air  to  be  used;  no  dry  cleaning  to 
be  done;  and  redesigning  the  cleaning  station. 

The  branch  took  a  new  series  of  dust 
samples  on  Dec.  11,  1974,  in  the  area  of  the 
briquetting  machines  where  the  count  had 
been  high  in  March.  Eight  samples  were 
taken  and  the  readings  ranged  from  0.7  to  a 
high  of  2.9  with  the  average  at  1.3  which  is 
below  the  recommended  level. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  doesn't  deal  with  averages. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  The  results  of  the  Dec. 
11  sampling  removed  the  need  for  the  venti- 
lation direction.  An  inspection  of  the  plant 
in  March,  1975,  found  the  three  remaining 
directions  had  been  complied  with,  giving 
the  plant  a  clean  bill  of  health  at  that  time. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  con- 
cern on  this  matter,  I  will  ask  my  hon.  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  MiUer), 
to  arrange  for  a  complete  new  series  of  dust 
samples  at  Raybestos-Manhattan  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  plant  reopens. 

The  air  testing  is  done  by  experts  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  who  know  precisely  which 
areas  to  test,  and  no  warning  is  given  to  the 
employer  in  advance.  The  figures  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  quoted  on  Mon- 
day were  taken,  in  part,  at  about  the  same 
time  as  an  official  sampling,  and  are  at  con- 
siderable  variance   with  figures   collected  by 
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the  Ministry  of  Health.  If  the  figures  came 
from  the  company,  they  have  not  been  re- 
vealed by  the  company  to  either  my  ministry 
or  the  Ministry  of  Health.  When  employers 
do  their  own  testing,  it  is  normal  for  them 
to  inform  us  of  their  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  ministry's  industrial  safe- 
ty branch,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  has  drawn  up  special 
guidelines  for  registering  complaints  on  in- 
dustrial safety.  Every  complaint  made  under 
this  procedure  is  investigated  fully  and  speed- 
ily by  the  branch.  During  the  past  18 
months,  not  one  single  complaint  has  come 
from  either  union  or  workers  at  the  Peter- 
borough plant.  Unions,  too,  have  a  clear 
responsibility  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their 
members  and  this  procedure  gives  them  the 
chance  to  do  so. 

Concerning  workmen's  compensation  claims 
for  asbestosis  at  the  Raybestos-Manhattan 
plant  and  its  predecessor  company,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
that  in  the  28  years  since  the  first  case  was 
reported  in  1947,  a  total  of  nine  claims  has 
been  allowed.  In  eight  cases,  death  was  at- 
tributable to  asbestosis  and  the  ninth  worker 
is  receiving  a  permanent  disability  pension. 
■  All  of  these  claims  were  included  in  the 
list  of  claims  allowed  which  I  tabled  in  the 
Legislature  in  January  of  this  year.  The 
most  recently  allowed  claim  for  asbestosis  at 
the  plant  was  approved  in  June,  1973. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  also  raised  some  fundamental 
issues  concerning  the  right  of  the  worker  to 
be  told  the  results  of  dust  testing.  If  we  are 
to  improve  industrial  safety  significantly, 
which  is  one  of  my  major  concerns,  I  con- 
sider it  essential  to  have  both  management 
and  labour  co-operating  closely  toward  this 
end,  and  I  will  give  top  priority  to  any  action 
that  will  help  achieve  this.  I  have  been  weigh- 
ing this  matter  and  I  am  considering  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Industrial  Safety 
Act  giving  employers  the  responsibility  of 
making  information  on  safety  inspections  and 
dust  testing  available  to  unions  and  to  em- 
ployees generally.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  question.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 


PICKERING  AIRPORT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Premier  if  he  would  comment  to  the 
House  on  a  report  by  CFTO  last  night  in  the 
news,  I  believe,  which  indicated  that  a  re- 


view of  provincial  policy  regarding  the  Pick- 
ering Airport  and  the  development  of  the 
Pickering  townsite  has  been  put  in  the  Pre- 
mier's hands?  Has  he  got  such  a  review  of 
that  policy  and  is  there  some  impending 
change  in  this  policy?  If  so,  perhaps  he  could 
explain  to  the  Legislature  what  he  has  in 
mind  in  this  regard. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  answering  that  question  I  would  like 
to  welcome  to  the  Legislature  a  number  of 
students  from  a  certain  public  school  in  the 
city  of  Brampton  who,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  in 
your  west  gallery.  A  few  of  them  are  very 
familiar  to  the  member  for  Peel  North  and 
we're  very  delighted  to  have  them  with  us 
on  his  occasion.  In  fact,  one  in  particular  may 
now  know  where  his  father  spends  some  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Just  some? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  some. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  As  much  as  the  member 
for  High  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  going  to  say  I  didn't 
want  to  get  into  that  dialogue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  I  didn't  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  CFTO  last  evening  and 
I  just  heard  very  brief  comments  that  there 
was  some  story  on  that  particular  channel 
relating  to  the  airport.  I  don't  want,  in  any 
way,  to  appear  to  be  critical  of  that  news  re- 
port but  I  gather  what  it  said  perhaps  wasn't 
totally  founded  on  substance.  I  don't  know. 
As  I  say,  I  didn't  see  it. 

The  government  quite  obviously  is  con- 
cerned and  interested  in  the  proposals  of  Uie 
federal  goveniment.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  the  last  involvement  or  discussion  was 
when  the  Minister  of  Transport,  Mr.  Mar- 
chand,  was  here  last  week,  at  which  time 
there  was  a  very  brief  discussion  as  to  the 
plans  of  the  federal  government  related  to 
the  airport.  We  expect  to  have  further  com- 
munication from  Ottawa  within  the  next  ver^' 
few  days.  Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  t 
comment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplemenitsa-y:  I  hope 
I'm  not  being  unfair  when  I  say  that  I  really 
don't  know  what  the  Premier's  answer  was. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Premier's 
answer  indicated  that  the  report,  which  says 
there  is  a  review  of  the  policy  in  the  Premier's 
hands  and  he  is  contemplating  some  changes 
in  the  policy,  is  incorrect?  Are  we  then  to 
gather  that  tiiis  has  to  do  with  the  agreement 
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between  the  government  of  Canada  and  the 
go\'emment  of  Ontario  for  access  or  servic- 
ing to  the  airport?  Or  does  it  have  something 
to  do  with  the  provincial  government's  feel- 
ings on  its  location?  Does  it  have  something 
to  do  with  the  relationship  of  the  proposed 
North  Pickering  town,  which  was  ini  the  news 
as  well  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
fair  to  state  that  there  were  no  discussions 
related  to  the  location  of  the  townsite  itself. 
The  position  of  this  government  has  always 
been  that  the  townsite  in  some  form  or  other 
will  go  ahead,  wdth  or  without  an  inter- 
national airport.  I  think  in  terms  of  this 
government,  what  we  are  interested  in  is 
just  what  the  specific  plans  of  the  federal 
government  may  be  and  the  degree  of  servic- 
ing that  would  be  required  by  way  of  trans- 
portation and  infrastructure  as  far  as  the 
province  is  concerned. 

There  has  not  been  any  discussion  that  I 
know  of  related  to  having  another  site.  The 
position  of  the  government  has  been  that  if 
there  is  need,  if  there  is  to  be  one^-and  this 
has  been  stated  many  times— our  preference 
was  that  it  should  be  east  of  Metro,  rather 
than  west.  I  think  it's  fair  to  state  that  on  all 
major  projects  of  this  kind,  we  certainly  up- 
date and  review  them;  but  I  wouldn't  waiit 
to  indicate  to  the  House  that  we  were  neces- 
sarily contemplating,  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation we  have  at  this  moment,  shall  we 
say,  any  suggested  change  to  the  federal 
government. 

I'm  trying  to  be  as  helpful  as  I  can,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  are  awaiting  furtho:  informa- 
tion from  Ottawa  as  to  exactly  wihat  their 
plans  are,  and  I  expect  we'll  have  that  in  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr,  Lewis:  A  supplementary— I'm  not  quite 
sure  how  the  Premier  will  respond  to  it.  Is  he 
not  careftiHy  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
provincial  position  which  sayts  in  effect  that 
there  will  be  no  airport,  because  we  will  not 
collaborate  with  the  federal  government  in 
the  servicing  and  other  arrangements,  since 
they  have  not  defined  need  in  a  way  sufficient 
to  impress  vis  oi  its  merits?  Is  the  Premier 
not  in  fact  verging  on  that  prospect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sense  that 
would  be  a  position  that  would  be  received 
with  some  enthusiasm  by  the  hon.  member 
who  asked  that  question^ 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  it  would-it  would  have 
been  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  sense  the  spirit  v(dth 
which  he  asked  the  question,  and  I  don't 
quarrel  with  that.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  statement  to  say  the  govern- 
ment is  laying  the  groundw^ork,  but  to  answer 
the  question  that  has  been  asked— and  I  make 
no  bones  about  it— yes,  we  have  asked  Ottawa 
for  more  specific  information  as  to  just  what 
their  plans  are  for  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  called  laying  the  ^ound- 
work;  that  is  what  it  is  called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
mislead  the  House. 

Mr.  Leswis:  Perish  the  thought.  Congratu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary: Did  the  province  enter  into  a  firm 
agreement  with  the  federal  government  in 
1972  for  the  supply  of  services  and.  does  that 
agreement  give  the  province  some  opportunity 
to  examine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  need 
now  for  that  second  airport? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  re- 
call the  exact  terminology.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  written  agreement  tihat  I  know  of;  I 
think  there  were  certain  dociunents  which 
outlined  potential  resi>onsibilities  for  both 
levels  of  govermnent  and  where  the  prov- 
ince did  indicate  that  if  the  airport  were 
to  go  ahead,  if  need  were  to  be  established 
and  if  we  knew  the  extent  of  the  facility, 
that  there  was  some  understanding  that  the 
province,  naturally  so,  would  be  involved 
in'  the  provision  of  the  servicing,  the  trans- 
portation and  the  infrastructure. 

I  am  only  going  by  memory  and  I  will 
check  this.  My  best  recollection  is  that  it 
was  not  that  definitive.  The  question  of  cost 
was  not  spelled  out  in  the  understandings 
or  the  discussions  that  took  place.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  state  that  these  will  be  part  of 
any  ongoing  discussions  with  the  fedteral 
government.  I  am  almost  sure  I  am  right  in 
that,  in  terms  of  allocation  of  cost  and  re- 
sponsibility  in   tliat   area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  won't  be  another  Spadina 
but  it  will  be  important.  The  Premier  is 
working  harder,  but  he  has  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  COSTS 

Mr.  R.  F.  N'xon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Education  how  long  he  has  had 
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the  final  report  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation costs  in  his  possession,  the  committee 
tliat  was  announced  by  the  Premier  on  April 
15,  1971,  and  when  are  we  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  look  at  that  report? 

Hon.  T,  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
had  their  final  report.  I  think  I  have  report 
No.  7  which  in  due  course  will  be  prepared 
for  publication,  and  then  members  will  be 
able  to  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  It  has 
to  be  printed  and  then  it  will  be  tabled. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  translated  and  a 
picture  of  the  minister  taken  to  insert  in  the 
front. 

Supplementary:  Since  the  minister  an- 
noimced  the  other  day  that  the  committee 
had  been  disbanded,  is  there  some  thought 
that  it  is  going  to  give  him  a  further  report 
without  any  authorization  from  tihe  ministry? 

Mr.  Roy:   Sort  of  off"  the  cuff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I've 
got  report  No.  7  and  we've  already  tabled 
four  reports.  Therefore,  there  are  reports 
5  and  6  to  come,  which,  I  gather,  were  ap- 
proved' by  the  committee  before  it  was  dis- 
banded. The  executive  secretary  is  editing 
them  and  getting  them  ready  for  presentation. 
I  haven't  seen  those.  Then  I  think  there  is  to 
be  a  final  wrapup  report  that  combines  the 
thoughts  and  recommendations  of  all  seven 
reports,  to  give  a  complete  package  of  eight. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  if  I  may: 
Since  that  matter  was  of  such  urgency  before 
the  last  election,  wouldn't  the  minister  agree, 
if  there  are  now  three  reports  somewhere  in 
limbo— if  not  in  the  minister's  office  or  that 
of  one  of  his  officials,  then  gathering  dust,  I 
suppose,  with  the  committee  on  education 
costs— and  since  we  are  concerned  about  costs, 
shouldn't  we  at  least  have  the  value  of  getting 
those  reports  out  in  case  they  might  have 
some  effect  on  the  cost  of  education  which 
concerns  all  of  us? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Juist  read  the  first  four. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  government  has  shown  very  clearly  its 
concern  about  the  costs  of  education  and  has 
acted  with  or  without  that  committee. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  has  talked  a  lot. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


BRANTFORD  SOUTHERN  ACCESS  ROAD 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions if  his  officials  have  consulted  vdth  the 
couiK>il  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians  before 
proposing  a  right  of  way  for  the  so-K;alled 
southern  access  route  for  Brantford  which 
goes  across  Indian  lands?  Is  he  aware  of  the 
rights  that  the  Indians  have,  which  mean  that 
the  properties  are  not  subject  to  expropria- 
tion? Does  he  not  feel,  certainly  as  a  minis- 
ter with  his  experience,  that  the  first  thing 
that  should  be  done  is  consultation  with  the 
Indian  community  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  antici- 
pated that  perhaps  that  question  might  be 
coming  from  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. I  have  some  information  here  that 
I  think  woidd  be  of  value. 

The  southern  access  road  referred  to  is  a 
two-lane  arterial  facility  that  was  being  con- 
structed by  my  ministry  under  an  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Brantford.  The  agreement 
provides  that  the  cost  of  construction  and  land 
acquisition  would  be  borne  on  a  75-25  per 
cent  basis— 75  per  cent  by  the  province.  It 
also  provides  that  the  city  is  responsible  for 
a:ll  land  a^uisition  and  for  all  necessary  road 
closings.  The  road  closings,  with  which  the 
citv  is  proceeding,  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
technical  advisory  committee  which  consisted 
of  representatives  of  both  the  city  and  my 
ministry. 

There  is  a  66-ft  right  of  way  through  the 
reserve  which  was  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment in  1951  between  the  city  and  the  federal 
government.  This  agreement,  in  referring  to 
this  right  of  \vay,  stated  in  part  that  the  city 
would  have  the  authority: 

...  to  construct  and  maintain  a  railroad 
line  and  a  public  highway,  also  to  erect 
and  maintain  pole  lines,  lay  cables,  as  well 
as  any  other  work  required  in  connection 
iwith  the  establishment  of  or  maintenance 
of  municipal  utilities  of  every  nature  and 
kind  in,  under,  over  and  upon  the  lands 
herein  described. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  On  a  66-ft 
right  of  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  didn't  make  the  agree- 
ment. It  was  made  between  the  city  and  the 
federal  government.  The  various  studies  of 
the  facility  and  the  intention  to  construct  it 
were  predicated  on  the  understanding  that 
the  city  had  been  given  authority,  in  the 
agreement  I  referred  to,  to  use  this  right  of 
way  for  the  southern  access  road. 
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The  road  closure,  which  I  believe  is  in 
question,  is  a  closure  of  Brett  St.,  a  mimdcipal 
road,  where  it  intersects  with  this  66-ft  right 
of  way.  I  undersitand  the  city  hasi  passed  a 
bylaw  with  respect  to  its  closure  and  that  the 
road  has  not  been  physically  closed.  A 
physical  closing  would  not  occur  until  an 
alternative  form  of  access  to  the  reserve  is 
constructed. 

That  is  basically  the  information  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  particular  problem.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
the  mayor  of  Brantford.  I  note  in  the  letter 
no  reference  was  made  at  all  to  this  1951 
agreement  and  I  have  asked  my  officials  to 
get  me  a  copy  of  the  agreement  whioh  we 
understood  gave  the  city  t!he  ownership  of 
that  right  of  way  and,  as  I  quoted  to  mem- 
bers, the  terms  of  what  they  oovdd  do  within 
that  right  of  way.  We  will  certainly  look  into 
whether  there  are  any  legalities  involved  by 
which  Indian  rights  to  that  land  are  being 
interfered  with.  We  have  based  it  upon 
that  agreement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
old  right  of  way— the  one  the  minister  re- 
ferred to,  which  was  agreed  on)  in  1951— 
the  same  right  of  way  the  ministry  now  wants 
to  use?  When  the  road  was  at  a  different 
level  of  discussion,  it  was  decidbd  that  that 
right  of  way  wouldn't  be  used  and  the  minis- 
try wanted  to  kind  of  shift  it  over  a  little  bit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  My  understanding  is 
the  right  of  way  we're  talking  about  is  a  right 
of  way  being  supplied  by  the  city,  whioh  is 
within  that  66  ft  right  of  way  through  the 
Indian   lands   w*hich  we  understand  the  city 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


RENT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. 

First  to  the  Minister  of  Housing,  if  I  may; 
I'm  trying  to  understand  his  opening  minis- 
terial statement. 

Accepting  his  reference  to  the  wish  to 
increase  supply,  if  I  read  the  Toronto  Star 
article  today  correctly  it  says,  referring  to 
the  ministery  "He  has  his  staff  working  on 
rent  stabilization  plans.  He  intends  that  the 
provincial  plan  will  peg  permittable  rent 
increases  to  ani  index  such  as  the  consumer 
price  index.  He  is  quoted,  between  quotation 
marks,  as  saying:  "Proposals  are  in  the  works 


now.  I  don't  look  forward  to  any  controls 
but  they  may  be  necessiary  on  an  interim 
basis."  Does  he  deny  all  of  that,  directly 
attributed)  to  him,  the  minister,  as  some  kind 
of  design  in  the  government  to  establish— 
welcomed  here  let  me  assure  him— some  form 
of  rent  control  or  rent  review  with  teeth, 
whioh  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  was 
endeavouring  to  indicate  to  the  members  of 
the  House,  in  the  first  instance,  was  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  does  not  agree  with 
the  way  it  was  printed;  that  was  not  his  in- 
terpretation of  our  interview.  I  want  to  have 
that  on  the  record  first  of  all. 

Second,  what  I  have  said  is  we  are  looking 
at  all  the  possible  alternatives.  I  did  not  at 
any  time  indicate  I  am  preparing  legislation 
to  control  rents  or  otherwise;  I  am  very  care- 
fully investigating  what  are  the  best  meas- 
ures to  take  if  we  do  not  have  the  supply, 
and  I  don't  want  to  close  any  avenues.  I  have 
to  say  at  this  particular  time  the  quotes  the 
member  has  mentionied  are  out  of  context. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  The 
minister  has  shifted  the  groimd— there  was  a 
hint  in  the  air  10  days  or  two  weeks  ago— 
from  a  position  of  absolute  total  resistance 
to  the  prospect  of  rent  control  to  an  appraisal 
at  least  of  some  kind  of  rent  mechanism 
if  supply  does  not  increase,  if  the  federal 
government  does  not  come  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say— 
I  have  always  said— supply  is  the  answer.  I 
have  never  closed  out  consideration  of  any 
alternatives. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Yes,  he 
has. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  ruled  out  any  kind  of 
control. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  will  quote  it  back  at  him, 
chapter  and  verse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  have  always  said  I  was 
open  to  something  else  whioh  will  work  but 
I  haven't  yet  been  able  to  find  the  alternative 
which  will  work.  That's  what  I  am  trying 
to  find. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  supplementary  on 
this:  How  do  I  reply  to  this  telegram  which 
I  received  today? 

SENIORS  ON  FIXED  INCOMES  SHOCKED, 
FRIGHTENED.  RENTS  UP  $40  TO  $60.  OLD 
AGE  SECURITY  QUARTERLY  INCREASE  IN- 
SIGNIFICANT. HUNDREDS  ELDERLY  FORCED 
ON  GIS,  GAINS,  NEEDING  SUBSIDIZED  HOUS- 
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ING    BY    1976;    1,600    WAITING    NOW.    WHERE 
CAN   WE   GO?   WHAT   CAN   WE   DO? 

HELEN   FOWKE, 

PRESIDENT, 

PENSIONERS  CONCERNED. 

How  does  one  respond  to  a  telegram  like 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  would  respond  to  the 
telegram  by  saying  tlie  senior  citizens  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  are  the  best  housed 
people    throughout    all    Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  will  be  excellent  for  the 
1,600.  That  will  be  fine  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  have  provided  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  particular  province 
many  units,  not  only  through  OHC  but  in  situ. 
I  tell  the  member  right  now— 

Mr.  Martel:  Empty. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  will  never  take  him  seri- 
ously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —we're  going  to  have- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  callous  and  silly  re- 
sponse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —further  accommodation. 
Metropolitan  Toronto  has  a  proposal  call  out 
for  1,000  units.  Maybe  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
doesn't  recognize  this  but  it  is  out.  I  men- 
tioned in  the  House  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
we  intend  to  build  up  to  8,000  senior  citizens 
units  across  Ontario  if  we  have  the  funding. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  say  we  are 
not  endeavouring  to  accommodate  those 
senior  citizens  who  need  accommodation.  Not 
every  senior  citizens  does. 

Mr.  Foulds:  People  can't  live  in  a  housing 
statement. 


ASBESTOS  LEVELS  IN 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN  PLANT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay.  A  question,  if  I  may,  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour  on  his  statement,  if  I 
can  understand  it:  Did  I  hear  him  say  there 
have  been  eight  recorded  deaths  at  Raybestos- 
Manhattan  in  Peterborough?  Do  I  under- 
stand that  he  wouldn't  have  followed  other 
workers,  whom  I  now  know  have  left  the 
plant,  but  may  have  died  in  the  interim?  I 
want  to  ask  if  he  has  followed  any  of  them? 

Finally,  how  does  he  give  any  company  in 
the  asbestos  industry  a  clean  bill  of  health 
when  there  are  still  readings  in  excess  of  two 
fibres  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  even  the 
Ministry    of   Health   has  indicated   that   one 


fibre    per    cubic    centimetre    would    be    the 
threshold  limit  it  would  wish? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just 
trying  to  find  the  number  of  deaths.  The 
statement   we  filed  originally   was   correct. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  claims,  not  deaths; 
that  is  claims. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  think  there  were 
nine  involved,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  but  two 
were  when  the  company  was  under  a  differ- 
ent name,  and  this  is  the  successor  to  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  makes  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  I  think  he  said  eight 
deaths  from  the  one  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  just  trying  to 
locate  it  in  my  statement.  Nine  claims  have 
been  allowed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  said: 

I  am  advised  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  that  in  28  years  since  the 
first  case  was  reported  in  1947,  a  total  of 
nine  claims  have  been  allowed.  In  eight 
cases,  death  was  attributable  to  asbestos  and 
the  ninth  worker  is  receiving  a  permanent 
disability  pension. 

So  there  were  a  total  of  nine  claims,  eight  ol 
them  resulting  in  death. 

Mr.   Lewis:   Nine  claims  and  eight  deaths 

Hon.    Mr.    MacBeth:    The    last    one.    tli 
most   recently   allowed    claim,   was   in   June, 
1973. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay.  I  want  to  press  this,  be- 
cause I  don't  understand  die  sanguine 
responses.  If  he's  got  a  reading  anywhere  in 
any  plant  of  over  two,  how  does  he  allow  it 
a  clean  bill  of  health? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
when  we  said  a  clean  bill  of  health  that  indi- 
cated they  had  come  within  the  requirements 
the  Ministry  of  Health  had  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  our  inspection.  Despite  the  fact  that 
in  one  place  at  one  time  they  might  be  a 
little  bit  over,  we  are  looking  at  the  entire 
picture.  I  am  satisfied  they  are  doing  their 
best  and  that  this  is  reasonable. 

As  the  member  knows,  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion going  on  as  to  whether  the  two- 
fibres  level  should  be  lowered  to  somethinu 
else.  Discussion  is  presently  going  on  between 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  my  ministry  in 
regard  to  that,  but  at  the  present  time  two  is 
the  figure.  If  we  are  just  slightly  above  that 
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in  one  test,  that,  to  our  minds,  is  not  sufficient 
for  closing  the  plant. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  asking  the  minister 
to  close  the  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  It  is  continued  ex- 
posure over  a  period  of  time  that  brings  about 
the  bad  results. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Over  a  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Over  a  period  of  time, 

yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  long  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  not  going  to  say 
how  long  a  period  of  time,  that  is  medical. 
But  if  they  go  in  and  take  one  test  at  one 
time,  as  I  understand  it,  and  they  find  it 
slightly  above,  they  are  alarmed  about  it; 
they  ask  them  to  make  corrections  that  will 
change  it.  That's  what  we  have  done,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  don't  feel  that  is  enough 
to  close  the  firm. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister  an- 
other very  specific  question. 

Has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
yet  reported  to  him— as  I  think  they  should 
have  done  instantly— that  for  the  first  time  in 
this  provinice's  history,  there  is  now  a  claim 
before  them,  medically  documented,  from  a 
woman  in  her  late  30s  who  has  diagnosed 
mesothelioma,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a 
worker  at  an  asbestos  plant  in  this  province, 
and  who,  20  years  ago,  worked  for  18  months 
for  a  catering  firm  which  delivered  coffee 
and  sandwiches  to  Johns-Manville  during  the 
day?  On  the  basis  of  a  contact  so  incidental, 
or  the  fact  of  a  relationship  in  the  family, 
mesothelioma  has  now  been  diagnosed  and 
is  before  the  board.  Does  the  minister  not 
understand  that  what  is  happening  is  what 
Dr.  SelikofiF  always  said  would  happen;  that 
unless  the  levels  were  brought  below  two 
the  incidental  emersion  of  asbestosis  and 
cancer  would  explode  in  the  late  1970s  and 
1980s,  even  in  the  relatives  of  the  families 
involved? 

Can  I  ask  the  minister  to  go  to  the  board 
and  look  at  the  case  and  draw  from  it  his 
own  conclusions  about  levels  of  occupational 
safety? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  particular  case  to  which  the 
member  refers  has  been  drawn  to  my  atten- 


tion. I  certainly  know  that  they  are  con- 
cerned with  dust  going  home  on  clothes  and 
things  of  that  nature.  I  suppose  that  is  what's 
up  for  decision— whether  this  case  to  which 
the  member  refers  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
contact  with  asbestos, 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  no  other  cause  for 
mesothelioma  except  alsbestos. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Well,  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  originated  with  the  source  from 
which  the  member  is  suggesting  it  may  have 
—just  from  entering  the  plant.  But  I  would 
remind  the  member  that  even  the  case  he 
just  referred  to  is  a  case  that,  if  it  originated 
at  all,  originated  some  years  ago.  The  Minis- 
try of  Health  and  ourselves  are  doing  our 
best  to  ensure,  within  reasonable  standards 
that  we  can  enforce,  that  the  present  condi- 
tions are  good  conditions,  are  reasonably  safe 
for  the  worker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  the  minister  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Martel:  Probably  in  the  tainister's 
elementary  school  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  The  cases  the  member 
is  referring  to  are  ones  that  originated  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  always  dealing 
historically.  Twenty  years  from  now  what 
will  the  minister  say  when  people  are  dying 
from  asbestosis? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  won't  be  here  20  years 
from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Twenty  years  from 
now  I  don't  know  what  diseases  we  may  be 
dealing  with  that  are  transmitted  by  contact, 
even  in  this  House.  Twenty  years  from  now 
could  show  that  we  should  have  had  better 
air  in  this  House.  Who  can  tell  what  will 
happen? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay,  then  don't  take  chances. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  As  I  say,  with  the  best 
of  knowledge  today,  we  are  acting,  we  are 
acting  in  a  way  we  feel  is  reasonable  and  I 
don't  think  the  member  can  ask  us  to  do 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  and  I  don't  believe  the 
minister  is. 


WORKERS'  X-RAYS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health:  Here  is  a  direct  quote  from  Dr. 
Vingilis,  a  senior  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,   when   asked   about  the  x-rays   avail- 
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able  for  workers  from  Raybestos-Manhattan 
in  Peterborough.  He  says,  and  I  would  like 
the  minister  to  comment  on  it:  "If  a  man  has 
a  disease  we  send  a  letter  to  the  man's  doctor 
or  the  plant  doctor;  we  avoid  telling  a  man 
directly." 

Can  the  minister  comment  on  that,  from  a 
senior  official  of  his  ministry? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  how 
senior  his  position  is  because  I  must  admit  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Roy:  Got  a  lot  of  guys  in  that  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  we  do,  but  I  thought 
I  knew  all  the  senior  officials  in  the  ministry 
and  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  may  be  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  So  with  great  respect  I'd 
suggest  he  may  well  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess but  not  necessarily  senior. 

It  has  been— and  I  think  we  have  stated 
this  a  number  of  times— policy  to  inform  an 
employee's  physician  if  in  fact  that  physician 
is  known  to  us;  only  if  the  physician  is  not 
known  to  us  do  we  contact  the  employee 
directly.  That  is  a  policy  I  believe  in  and  I 
think  it  is  one  we  should  continue. 

Mr.   Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


COW-CALF  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  just  one  further  question; 
I  guess  this  has  taken  enough  time.  To  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  on  an  un- 
related topic:  As  the  minister  analyses  his 
proposed  funding  stabilization  scheme  for 
cow-calf  operators  in  the  province— and  I 
think  again  specffically  of  those  on  Manitou- 
lin— is  the  minister  giving  positive  considera- 
tion to  1974  retrospectively? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  That  is  a  matter  that  is  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Levds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  No 
further  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


he  bad  no  knowledge  of  warnings  by  the 
Ontario  goverimient  about  traffic  in  tainted 
meat,  could  the  minister  indicate  to  the 
Legislature  who  within  his  ministry  initiated 
those  messages  to  the  Quebec  government 
and  to  whom  were  they  sent  within  the 
Quebec  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  at 
any  time  suggested  that  there  was  a  contact 
between  myself  and  the  minister  in  Queljtc 
or  at  government  levels— that  is  at  cabinet 
level  or  deputy  level.  The  contacts  were  mack' 
between  our  special  investigators,  the  Que- 
bec Provincial  Police,  and  the  Quebec  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  people— inspectors  of 
comparable  level  in  Quebec.  They  go  back 
six  years. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary  question: 
Does  the  minister  have  at  his  com,mand  an> 
correspjondence  vdth  respect  to  those  com- 
munications; or  do  the  special  investigator- 
have  any  correspondence  to  back  up  thi 
claims  that  have  been  made  tihat  we  notified 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  letter  going  back  10  years,  to  1965— 

Mr.  Roy:  Will  the  minister  table  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  other  records  of 
minutes  kept  of  meetings  between  our  special 
investigators  with  those  people  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  further  supplementary:  Does 
the  minister  have  any  commimication  of  a 
more  recent  date  in  this  regard;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  think  it's  a  fair  assumption, 
if  tainted  meat  is  going  across  the  bordei 
into  Quebec,  that  it  is  also  coming  the  other 
way  into  Ontario,  would  the  minister  inform 
the  House  if  he  has  uncovered  any  such 
evidence  in  the  last  few  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard 
to  the  first  part  of  that  question,  yes,  we  have 
records  of  meetings  that  were  held  between 
our  officials  and  Quebec  officials  in  1972. 
I  have  indications  of  those  meetings,  who 
attended  them  and  where  they  were  held. 
We  have,  I  have  just  been  informed  by  th( 
Minister  of  Health  today,  seized  some  meal 
in  eastern  Ontario,  I  believe,  in  the  last  dfeiy 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food.  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  Quebec  Agricultiu-e  Minister  Toupin  that 


Mr.    G.    Samis    (Stonnont):    Thirteen    Inm 
dred  pounds,  wasn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —that  was  shipped  into 
Ontario  with  the  Quebec  department  stamp 
on   it.    Now  that   doesn't  say   the  meat  wa.s 
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tainted;  it  doesn't  say  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  it.  It  siniply  says  that  meat  inspected 
at  the  provincial  level  in  one  province  cannot 
be  sold  in)  another  province. 

In  the  same  way,  if  meat  from  one  of  our 
meat-inspected  plants  was  to  be  stamped 
with  an  Ontario  stamp  and  was  to  go  into 
Quebec,  it  would  be  illegal  to  sell  it  there. 
That  doesn't  say  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  meat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 


LAURENTIAN  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health  with 
reference  to  his  inquiry  into  the  construction 
of  Laurentian  Hospital  in  Sudbury:  Will  he 
include  witliin  the  inquiry's  terms  of  refer- 
ence the  land  acquisition  for  that  building, 
particularly  tlie  activities  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors,  Mr.  J.-P.  Lel^l? 

Hon.   Mr.  Miller:    Mr.   Si>eaker,   I  will   be 
i        pleased    to    consider    including    it,    without 
promising  that  I  will  do  so.  It  would  seem 
to  be  pertinent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  has  a  correction,  I 
believe,  to  an  answer  he  gave  earlier. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Would  the  minister  like  to 
correct  something? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Does  the  minister  want  to 

correct  an  answer? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Would  he  like  to  apologize? 


BRANTFORD  SOUTHERN  ACCESS  ROAD 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
want  to  correct  what  may  have  been  a  bit 
misleading  in  the  reply  I  gave  to  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  on  the  question  of 
the  land  in  the  Brantford  area.  I  referred  to 
the  right  of  way  as  going  through  the  Indian 
reserve.  That  is  not  correct.  It  is  actually 
land  that  is  Indian-owned,  inside  the  corpor- 
ate boundaries  of  the  city  of  Brantford.  So  it 
is  not  the  reserve  itself  that  was  affected  by 
the  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 


Food.  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  accept  the 
advice  of  the  local  medical  officer  of  health 
in  Ottawa,  Dr.  Douglas,  who  states  that  a 
change  in  provincial  legislation  would  make 
it  easier  for  meat  inspectors  to  find  illegal 
meat?  He  goes  on  to  say  that  at  present  such 
meats  as  pepperoni,  bologna  and  salami, 
prepared  in  Ontario,  don't  have  to  carry  in- 
spection labels,  which  he  says  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  his  inspectors  to  deter- 
mine where  those  types  of  meat  come  from. 
Is  the  minister  prepared  to  amend  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  stamping  of  such  meats? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  would  have  equal 
application  in  federally  or  provincially- 
inspected  plants.  To  my  knowledge,  the  meat 
that  is  prepared  in  such  plants  today  would 
carry  the  Ontario  stamp— that  is,  on  the  box; 
not  on  the  meat  itself— just  the  same  as  the 
same  type  of  meat,  if  it  were  prepared  in  a 
federally-inspected  plant,  would  carry  the 
same  type  of  federal  stamp  on  the  box. 

I  don't  see  how  you  could  stamp  that  kind 
of  prepared  raw  meat.  How  in  the  world  do 
you  statmp  ground  meat?  I  just  don't  know 
how  you  stamp  that.  But  when  it's  in  the 
container,  the  container  or  the  box  in  which 
it's  contained  is  stamped;  that  is  the  way  it 
had  been  done  in  the  past.  If  there  is  a 
better  way  to  do  it,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  about  it.  We  wall  certainly  look  into 
those  things. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
think  the  local  medical  officer  of  health  was 
referring  not  to  ground  beef,  but  was  re- 
ferring, as  I  mentioned,  to  pepperoni,  bologna 
and  salami,  which  are  wrapped,  generally 
speaking.  He  goes  on  to  state  diat  such  meats 
prepared  in  Ontario  don't  have  to  carry  an 
inspection  label.  His  point  is  that  if  they  had 
an  Ontario  inspection  label  then  he  wouldn't 
be  chasing  aroimd  to  determine  if  that  meat 
came  in  from  Quebec  in  view  of  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made  about  the  type  of 
product  that  gjoes  into  this  prepared  meat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 


HOSPITAL  STAFF  REDUCTION 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction,  at  the  end  of  June,  of  41 
dietary  aid  persons  out  of  120,  fully  one-third, 
at  Victoria  Hospital  in  London  as  a  result  of 
a  s)'Stems  analyst  study  by  an  American  com- 
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pany,  Neuse  and  Neuland?  Is  the  minister 
not  concerned  about  the  probable  deteriora- 
tion of  patient  care  as  a  result  of  a  cut  this 
large,  not  even  to  mention  what  it  will  do 
to  labour  relations?  Would  the  minister  look 
into  it  to  see  whether  his  budgetary  re- 
strictions should  create  this  large  a  staflF  re- 
duction at  Victoria? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
have  to  leave  the  internal  managemeint  of 
hospitals  to  the  administrators  of  hospitals. 
They  have  the  overall  global  budgets  to  work 
within.  If  in  fact  they  think  through  better 
use  of  personnel  they  are  able  to  do  with  40 
people  less,  more  power  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


POLICE  COMMISSION 
MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Solicitor  General,  acting  Solicitor 
General,  Attorney  General- 
Mr.  Roy:  Superminister  for  justice. 

Mr.  Good:  Superminister  for  justice:  In 
view  of  the  fact  the  House  leader  announced 
it  the  other  day,  and  legislation  has  been 
introduced  to  abolish  the  health  board  in 
Waterloo  region,  turning  the  power  over  to 
elected  oflBoials— which  I  think  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  on  the  basis  of  accountability- 
is  the  minister  now  prepared  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  his  predecessor,  who  said 
that  police  commissions  should  be  made  up 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers comprises  elected  officials  and  that  there 
be  accountability  to  the  people  by  police 
commissions,  rather  than  having  appointed 
ones  as  we  now  do? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  Police 
Act  it  is  now  mandatory  that  a  police  com- 
mission be  made  up  of  the  mayor  of  the 
municipality,  a  judge  from  the  area  and  a 
representative  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant 
'Governor  in  Council. 

I  think  the  member's  colleague  from 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  brought  tois  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  some  weeks  ago 
in  a  question  referring  to  the  role  of  the 
county  court  judge  on  police  commissions,  in 
that  federal  legislation  has  been  recently  en- 
acted which  precludes  county  court  judges 
from  accepting  payment  in  addition  to  that 
which  they're  being  offered  as  a  county  court 
judge.    In   other   wx)rds,   when  that  bill  be- 


comes effective  upon  royal  assent  or  procla- 
mation, they  cannot  accept  payment  for 
service  on  a  police  commission. 

I  indicated  at  that  time  that  we  would 
have  to  review,  and  indeed  change,  the  Police 
Act  this  year  to  reflect  the  federal  House  of 
Commons  legislation,  because  we  would  be 
asking  county  court  judges  to  serve  without 
the  ability  of  offering  them  payment.  We're 
reviewing  this  matter  right  now  to  see  who 
should  be  sitting  on  that  commission  in  the 
place  of  a  county  court  judge. 

In  the  meantime,  they  are  still  sitting 
on  police  commissions.  I  would  hope  they 
would  continue  to  serve  on  police  commis- 
sions until  sudh  time  as  our  legislation  comes 
forward. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  the  minister  has  missed  the  impact  of 
my  question,  is  he  prepared  to  amend  the 
Police  Act  and  recommend  to  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  that  the  regional  government 
bills  be  amended  so  that  the  majority  of  seats 
on  police  commissions  are  held  by  elected 
representatives  of  the  local  council,  in  order 
that  there  be  some  accountability  to  the 
people  for  the  huge  sums  of  money  being 
spent  in  that  particular  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
sider that  alternative. 

It  brings  up  a  very  old  question,  which  was 
debated  on  television  some  two  weeks  ago 
Monday  night,  on  channel  5;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  municipality  should  run 
the  police  commission  through  elected  local 
politicians  accountable  to  the  electorate.  There 
are   offsetting   arguments   to  that  submission. 

In  the  debate  on  my  estimates,  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  came  up  l 
with  an  alternative  suggestion.  We're  takinp 
a  look  at  all  of  these.  I  cannot  stand  here  and 
tell  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  that  } 
yes,  I'm  prepared  to  make  that  recommenda- 
tion today. 

Mr.  Good:  The  minister  will  consider  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  one  of  the  alter- 
natives being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  short  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  line  with  this.  How  has  the  min- 
ister responded  to  Mayor  Lorry  Greenberg  s 
letter  to  him  some  time  ago  asking  that  he 
give  local  municipalities  control  over  police  i 
commission  appointments?  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  minister  asking  about  that.  Has  the 
minister  responded  to  him  on  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  not  personally 
seen  the  letter.  I  know  that  Mayor  Greenberg 
wrote  a  letter  because  he  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said  he  had  forwarded  one  to  me.  I  have 
not  yet  received  that  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS'  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education.  Can  the  minister  inform 
the  House  of  the  status  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  special  education  teachers  who 
work  for  his  ministry,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services? 
Can  he  tell  us  whether  the  commitment  that 
he  gave  the  House  last  November  that  an 
established  procediure  between  both  parties 
would  be  worked  out  has  yet  been  done  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  my  com- 
mitment that  I  gave  the  House  that  we  would 
sit  down  and  attempt  to  work  out  an  estab- 
lished procedure  has  been  carried  out.  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  to  tell  the  members  of  the 
House  that  there's  an  agreement  on  what  that 
established  procedure  should  be.  Members  of 
the  ministry  met  with  those  teachers  yester- 
day for  about  three  or  four  hours.  They  are 
taking  the  position  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  have  so  written  to  me,  that  they  would 
like  to  be  included  under  the  bill  that  we 
have  brought  into  the  Legislature,  Bill  100.  I 
have  received  that  letter. 

My  answer  to  the  hon.  member  last  week 
was  that  they  were  not  included  under  Bill 
100,  and  at  this  point  in  time  they  are  not. 
But  I'm  presently  considering  the  letter  they 
have  written  to  me.  It's  my  understanding 
that  no  negotiations  will  continue  between 
the  government  and  those  teachers  until  we 
resolve  that  problem  or  in  some  way  work  out 
some  procedures  for  their  negotiations. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might:  Did  I  understand  the  minister 
correctly  that  he  would  at  least  give  some 
consideration  to  working  out  provisions  sim- 
ilar to  Bill  100,  if  not  Bill  100,  for  those 
teachers  for  a  negotiations  procedure?  Would 
he   give   that   consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  Really,  what  I  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  that  I  was  considering  their 
letter.  Naturally  in  that  consideration  will  be 
the  consideration  of  various  ways  that  we 
could  negotiate  with  them  to  come  up  with 
the   answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


NORTH  PICKERING  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing.  Will  the  minister  observe 
the  rules  of  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  in 
according  to  all  former  owners  in  North  Pick- 
ering the  same  relief  which  His  Honour 
Judge  Kelly  granted  Mr.  Grant  Burkholder  in 
his  judgement  of  May  21? 

Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  aware  of 
the  particular  judgement  the  member  is  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Maybe  I  could  explain  that. 
Judge  Kelly  ruled  that  in  his  judgement  it 
constitutes  a  hardship  to  take  possession  of  an 
owner's  land  and  house  before  the  owner  has 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  province's  plans 
of  development,  in  order  that  the  owner  can 
determine  whether  or  not  the  location  of  the 
house  is  compatible  with  the  province's  plans 
and  the  owner,  therefore,  decide  whether  he 
wishes  to  repurchase  the  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
indicated  to  the  owners  in  North  Pickering 
the  terms  on  which  they  may  repurchase  or 
lease  a  particular  home  or  a  farm  if  they 
want  to.  Every  person  there  has  been  noti- 
fied some  months  ago,  to  my  knowledge.  I 
think  negotiations  are  going  on  quite  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  Deacon:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  problem  here,  and  I'm 
asking  on  behalf  of  the  owner.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Judge  Kelly  feels  an  owner  should 
have  the  right  to  see  just  whether  or  not 
the  location  in  which  a  house  is  now  situated 
is  compatible  with  the  long-term  plans  of 
development,  will  the  minister  institute  that 
same  sort  of  fair  rule  for  all  owners  in  North 
Pickering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  111  take  it 
under  consideration.  I'll  have  to  check  with 
my  legal  staflF  to  interpret  whether  or  not 
the  member  is  correct. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  question? 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We'll  get  to  you  in  just  a 
moment  then.  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  first  of  all. 


PENICILLIN  IN  MILK 

Mr.    F.    A.    Burr    (Sandwich-Riverside):    A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  about 
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penicillin  in  milk:  How  much  milk  was  des- 
troyed in  Ontario  last  year  because  of  peni- 
cillin contamination? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  don't  have  that  figure, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  check  it  out  and  provide  it. 

,  Mr.  Burr:  Would  the  minister  tell  us  also 
what  he  is  doing  to  correct  this,  when  he 
gets  the  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  give 
that  answer.  If  penicillin  or  any  other  in- 
hibitor is  found  in  milk,  the  milk  is  destroyed. 
It  is  not  used  for  industrial  milk  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
South. 


HELICOPTER  LANDING  SAFETY 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  wouldn't  happen  to  be  about 
a  helicopter,  would  it? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
it  is  safe  to  land  a  huge  super  Huey  heli- 
copter on  the  lush  farmlands  of  Brant  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
hope  so.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is 
Roing  to  land  in  one  of  those  at  an  old- 
fashioned  political  picnic.  Apparently,  there 
are  going  to  be  three  of  them,  according  to 
the  Ottawa  Citizen,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000 
to  the  taxpayer,  so  I  sure  hope  it's  safe. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  He  just 
happened  to  have  the  figure? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  That's  integrity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  well,  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  called  integrity. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  leader  did  a  good  job.  He 
just  woke  them  up. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Like  dental  care— wait  until 
tomorrow  and  he'll  dissociate  himself. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  called  integrity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  certainly  was  integrity  in  the 
Liberal  Party. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  we  are  just 
about  out  of  time.  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 


CANRON  LTD.  EMPLOYEES 
UNION  REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  if  I  can  get 
his  attention. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  We  can't 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
labour  dispute  between  the  Canadian  Work- 
ers' Union  and  the  American  Association  ot 
iron  workers  for  certification)  rights  to  repre- 
sent employees  of  Canron?  Can  the  minister 
assure  the  Legislature  there  is  no  ddscrimin- 
ation  present  under  the  labour  laws  of  On- 
tario in  the  dismissal  of  three  employees  for 
tmion  activities? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tlon't 
know  about  the  last  reference.  I  would  hope 
there  was  no  discrimination  in  connection 
with  it. 

As  far  as  that  application  is  concerned, 
it's  a  case  that  the  ballot  box  has  been  sealed 
and  someone  lias  questioned  before  the 
Laljour  Relations  Board  the  geraiineness  of 
one  of  the  applicants,  the  so-called  union 
involved.  That  is  presently  before  the  Labour 
Relations  Board;  the  matter  of  certain  evi- 
dence cominfT  before  the  board  has  been 
questioned.  The  boardfs  recognition  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  has  been  appealed  to  the 
divisional  court  and  now  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  Really,  the  whole  matter  is  now 
before  the  courts  and  I'm  not  prepared  to 
comment  on  it  further  than  I  have  to. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  minister:  I  think  he  has  ex- 
plained wihy  there  is  a  delay  in  the  decision 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Labour  Relations 
Board,  but  why  cannot  the  ballots  be  counted 
now?  That  would  tell  him  who  is  going  to 
represent  the  people,  the  employees. 

Hon,  Mr.  MacBeth:  The  matter  questione<l 
is  whether  or  not  one  of  the  parties  involve<l 
is  a  genuine  union.  As  I  say,  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  comment  on  that  until  the  Laljour 
Relations  Board  has  madte  its  decision.  There 
are  other  facets  of  the  matter  which  are 
presently  before  the  courts, 

Mr.    Roy:    One   slhort   supplementary. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  A  short  question  and  a  short 
answer. 

Mr.  Roy:  Would  the  Minister  of  Labour 
speak  with  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  (Mr,  Snow),  and  ask 
him  vv^hat  it  is  in  his  priorities  tiiat  would 
have  stopped  these  workers  from  delivering 
a  press  release  to  the  press  gallery  when  the 
security  stafF  appears  to  allow  a  submachine- 
gun  in  the  House?  Where  are  his  priorities? 
Where  is  his  system  of  justice  for  these 
people? 

An  hon.  member:  And  loaded,  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  that's  a  supplementary  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  didn't  follow  that.  The  oral 
question  period  has  expired. 

Mr,  R,  F,  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  question  from  my 
hon.  friend,  perhaps  you  could  describe  to 
the  House  the  instructions  given  to  the  se- 
curity guards  which  would  permit  a  member 
to  bring  a  submaahine-gun  in  here,  together 
with  ammunition,  and  would  not  permit  a 
representative  of  a  union  to  deliver  a  press 
release  to  the  press  gallery?  What  kind  of 
instructions  are  they  given? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  I  can  answer  both 
those  points.  No.  1,  I'm  having  a  meeting 
in  my  office  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  here 
about  that  very  incident,  the  first  incident. 
The  other  incident  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  member  of  the  press  gallery 
and  that  has  been  clarified  as  w^ll. 

Mr.  Lewds:   What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  case  the  metaber  is  not 
aware  of  what  it  was,  there  were  certain 
people  outside  who  wished  to  deliver  a  press 
release  to  the  press  gallery,  and  they  were 
apparently  prevented  from  doing  so.  The 
proper  instructions  have  now  been  issued. 
Someone  did  that  under  a  misapprehension. 
In  other  words,  I  mean  their  action  was 
wrong. 

Mr.   Lewis:   You  are  isaying,  Mr.   Speaker, 
that  you  have  indicated  to  the  security  staff 
that  they  are  to  allow  such  press  releases- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  see  no  reason  why  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —so  that  the  public  is  not  dealt 
with  differently  from  the  way  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislatmre  are  dealt  with? 

Mr,  Speaker:  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  you 

mean. 


Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  the  point  is  well  made 
that- 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  issued  inistructions  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  a  person  issuing 
a  press  release  to  the  press  gallery,  in  so  many 
words. 

Mr,  Lewis:  Yes,  but  did  you  also  speak  to 
your  security  staff  about  the  way  in  which 
they  automatically  and  gratuitously  deal  with 
the  public  Who  may  have  something  to  say  to 
members  of  the  House  and  the  gallery,  but 
show  clear  deference  to  members  of  the 
House— including  one  in  my  party— for  what- 
ever pvirposes  we  may  pursue? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  other  one  was  a 
special  incident- 
Mr.  Lewis:  A  Saturday  night  special, 

Mr.  Speaker:  —which  will  be  dealt  with 
very  shortly.  I'll  recognize  the  member  for— 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  moment  please;  may 
we  finish  what  we  were  doing?  I'll  recognize, 
first  of  all,  the  member  for  Algoma-Mani- 
toulin. 

Mr,  J.  Lane  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  welcome 
to  the  House  today  51  grade  8  students  from 
St.  Joheph's  School  in  Espanola,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Beaudry,  along  with 
seven  adults.  They  are  in  the  east  gallery,  and 
I  would  ask  all  the  members  to  weloame  them 
to  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  members  must  all  know 
Winston  Baker  up  there.  Watch  for  him  this 
weekend. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Foiod 
is  in  a  position  to  table  the  correspondence 
he  has  with  respect  to  the  meat  problem,  in- 
dicating the  meetings  between  the  Quebec 
and  Ontario  officials  and  dates  and  places? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  fail  to  see  where  that  is  a 
point  of  order.  There  is  nothing  out  of  order 
in  this.  Does  the  hon.  minister  have  a  state- 
ment to  make? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  that's  a  prudent  thing  to  do  during  the 
present  stage  of  the  investigation.  We  have 
relayed  to  the  minister's  oflBce  in  Quebec  all 
of  the  details,  names,  places  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  He  has  that  information. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  I  suppose,  just  to  correct  sooiethdng 
that  appeared  in  today's  Toronto  Star.  I 
thought  mayibe  it  might  have  been  raised  in 
the  questionperiod.  It  wasn't.  I  just  want  to 
correct  it.  Tne  article  is  headed:  "Stewart 
Can't  Find  Former  Inspector."  This  refers  to 
Mr.  Koegler. 

Mr.  Koegler  was  visited  yesterday  by  Con- 
stable Way  and  special  investigator  Lutes  of 
oiu:  office.  He  refers  to  having  been  visdted 
by  two  officers  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police.  One  of  them,  of  covirse,  was  our 
officer  and  he  showed  htm  his  certificate. 
Apparenltly,  he  didn't  recognize  that  it  was 
different  to  the  other  one.  But  he  was  foimd 
yesterday.  In  a  two-'hour  interview,  he  could 
provide  absolutely  no  positive  evidence,  nio 
information  whatever  on  which  either  our 
special  investigators  could  proceed  or  the  OPP 
could  lay  a  charge.  I  just  wanted  that  cleared 
up,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Bwen  from  the  standing  private 
bills  committee  presented  the  committee's  re- 
port which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  stand- 
ing procedural  affairs  committee  consider 
wthether  or  not  the  proposed  amendment  by 
the  city  of  Toronto  to  Bill  Pr33,  An  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Toronto,  falls  widiin 
the  scope  of  the  published  notice  which  was 
reported  by  the  procedural  affaire  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders  of  the  day. 


MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Parrott,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Auld, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  78,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties Act,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  enshrines  in  legislation 
the   right   of   the    Ministry   of   Colleges   and 


Universities  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  loan 
until  the  government  decides  that  the  students 
should  start  to  repay  it.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  I  assume  that  has  been  done 
for  some  time  under  regulations  and  it  is  now 
being  put  into  the  bill.  What  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  is  more  to  this  bill  than 
one  sees  on  the  surface;  that  it  is,  in  reality, 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg. 

I  suspect  this  for  a  very  real  reason— and 
it  bothers  me  a  great  deal— that  is,  that  there 
is  a  trend  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  now  for 
students  to  pay  for  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  their  post-secondary  education  and  that 
there  is  a  very  obvious  drift  from  grants  to 
loans  for  post-secondary  students. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  since  1969,  the 
portion  of  a  post-secondary  education  that  is 
paid  by  students,  when  one  compares  grants 
with  loans,  has  risen  from  50  per  cent  to 
about  66  per  cent,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  more  students  are  getting  loans  and  the 
grant  part  is  becoming  smaller.  I  realize  that's 
partly  caused  by  the  rise  in  the  ceiling  of 
loans  from  $600  to  $800.  I  realize  as  well  that 
this  is  going  to  be  even  more  dramatic  in  the 
years  to  come,  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Canada  Student  Loans  option  under  the  legis- 
lation now,  and  we  in  this  party  are  opposed 
to  the  students  paying  an  ever-increasing  por- 
tion of  their  post-secondary  education. 

Really,  the  issue  in  this  bill  is  not  so  much 
the  date  at  which  students  start  to  pay  back 
the  loan,  or  how  long  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universiities  pays  the  interest  on 
the  loan  until  the  student  starts  to  pay  it 
back,  but  rather  who  gets  the  loan  in  the 
first  place— who  is  even  ehgible  for  a  loan 
and  who  is  eligible  to  have  the  interest  paid 
on  the  loan  until  they  start  to  pay  it  back— 
because,  plainly  and  simply,  the  bill  discrimi- 
nates against  j>art-time  students.  We  know 
ais  well  that  a  large  portion  of  part-time 
students  are  women,  so  once  again  who  have 
discrimination  against  women  who  attempt 
to  obtain  a  post-secondary  education. 

It  is  rather  sad  that  at  a  time  when  almost 
everyone  concerned  with  education  is  talking 
about  it  being  a  life-long  process,  this  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  move  in  any  meaningful 
kind  of  way  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
continue  their  post-secondary  education 
throughout  their  working  lives.  "That  is  wrong. 

We  know  as  well  that  it  doesn't  matter  how 
big  they  make  a  loan,  it  doesn't  matter  how 
many  people  get  loans,  it's  still  an  indisput- 
able fact  that  some  people  will  graduate  from 
our  post-secondary  institutions  with  a  debt, 
while  others  will  not  graduate  with  a  debt, 
and  the  simple  reason  for  that,  of  course,  is 
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that  some  people  can  afford  to  put  their  chil- 
dren through  a  post-secondary  institution  and 
absorb  the  costs  that  are  not  met  by  a  grant 
and  others  can't.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

I  know  that  even  abolishing  tuition  fees 
would  not  mean  that  we  would  have  equal 
accessibility,  but  it  would  be  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  and,  of  course,  would  make 
the  whole  question  of  loans  into  a  different 
kind  of  debate  entirely.  Then  we  would  really 
be  talking  not  about  the  cost  of  tuition  fees 
but  about  the  cost  of  mainitaining  someone  at 
a  post-secondary  institution,  and  that's  where 
the  debate  should  be.  We  in  this  party  under- 
stand very  clearly  that  one  does  not  achieve— 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Equity. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —equity,  that  is  the  word- 
one  does  not  achieve  equity  by  starting  at  the 
post-secondary  level.  We  realize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  must  start  much  earlier  in  someone's 
life  if  we  are  going  to  have  true  equal  accessi- 
bility to  a  post-secondary  education.  But  we 
know  as  well  that  this  government  is  not 
moving  in  that  direction  either.  That's  why 
we  say  to  this  government,  and  particularly 
to  this  ministry,  that  the  whole  question  of 
student  loans  and  grants  is  not  being  dealt 
with  in  an  equitable  way  by  this  ministry  be- 
cause of  the  people  that  it  discriminates 
against. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  the  years  go  by, 
more  and  more  students  in  this  province,  as 
they  see  tuition  fees  rising,  as  they  see  the 
loan  ceiling  being  raised,  as  they  see  them- 
selves being  forced— not  forced  but  coerced— 
into  taking  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  because 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
under  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan,  which 
is  now  an  option  under  OSAP,  more  and 
more  students  v^all  say,  "I  just  can't  afford  to 
do  that."  It  will  intimidate  more  and  more 
families  who  might  otherwise  encourage  the 
high  school  graduates  in  the  home  to  go  on 
to  a  post-secondary  education. 

We  think  that  is  wrong.  Just  as  50  years 
ago  there  was  a  debate  over  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  free  secondary  school  educsa- 
tion,  we  say  that  now  that's  what  the  debate 
should  be  concerning  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. In  an  industrialized  society  such  as  we 
have  here  a  post-secondary  education  really 
is  a  requirement  for  those  who  want  to  be 
able  to  compete  in  this  kind  of  society.  De- 
spite a  bill  like  this  which  puts  into  legisla- 
tion the  fact  that  interest  will  be  paid  by  the 
government  until  repayments  are  made  by  the 
students,  it  is  not  really  dealing  with  the 
problem  at  all.  All  they  are  doing  in  this 
legislation   is   making  sure   in  the  years  to 


come,  as  more  and  more  students  take  out 
a  loan  rather  than  have  a  grant,  that  the 
ministry  will  have  an  increasing  number  of 
dollars  to  pay  out  on  the  payment  of  interest 
on  these  loans.  I  suspect  that  is  the  real 
reason  why  this  bill  was  introduced  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  government 
has  moved,  through  this  Act  and  through 
previous  actions,  as  a  result  of  the  report  of 
the  Provincial  Auditor,  to  the  position  where 
student  loans  are  being  handled  through  the 
chartered  banks  and  there  is  a  little  more 
ability  to  control  them,  because  a  lot  of  the 
conscientious  ones  formerly  were  borrowing 
money  and  paying  it  back  and  others  were 
just  disappearing.  As  we  saw  before,  there 
are  a  lot  of  loans  that  were  never  recovered, 
but  under  this  system  we  certainly  shall  re- 
cover them. 

During  the  time  of  the  estimates  I  was  also 
interested  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  education  that  is  now 
borne— and  certainly  tuition  fees— 'by  the  prov- 
ince compared  to  what  is  bom©  by  those  who 
are  paying  the  tuition.  The  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  university  and  college 
that  is  borne  by  the  province  and  that  borne 
by  the  student  has  changed  dramatically  in 
the  last  25  to  30  years  to  where  it  has  now 
dropped  to  about  15  per  cent  from  around  50 
per  cent.  As  the  previous  speaker  pointed  out, 
it  is  still  quite  a  load  on  legitimate  students, 
to  get  themselves  through  university.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  average  hourly 
wage  earned  by  people  today  compared  to 
25  years  ago  has  multiplied  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  actual  cost  of  tuition  has  multiplied. 
The  major  portion  of  student  loans  is  re- 
quired not  for  the  tuition  but  for  living  ex- 
penses and  for  those  that  are  having  to  move 
to  another  community  or  live  in  a  com- 
munity other  than  their  own  home  in  order 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  post-«econdary  in- 
stitution. 

I  would  hope  that  there  will  be  a  means 
whereby  we  can  ensure,  through  well 
scrutinized  loans  and  whatever  setup  we  have 
to  control  this  and  assist  the  banks— almost 
through  a  board  of  review  of  loans— that  those 
w-ho  are  part-time  students  and  need  help  to 
come  back  into  this  system  to  get  some 
special  training  are  indeed  in  a  position  to 
get  some  assistance  under  this  ^stem.  I 
don't  think  it's  right  for  us  to  feel  we  are 
making  post-secondary  education  really  avail- 
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able  to  everyone  who  can  benefit  unMl  we 
do  make  assistance  like  this  available  to  the 
part-time  student. 

I  would  think  that  maybe  one  of  the  things 
thalt  the  ministry  could  think  of  adding  to 
this  is  an  appeal  body  so  that  when  students 
can't  get  loans  under  normal  circumstances 
they  can  appeal  to  a  student  group,  primarily 
students  from  the  college  concerned,  that 
could  help  review  the  situation  and  determine 
whether  or  not  that  student  has  a  legitimate 
need  and  whether  or  not  the  province  should, 
in  effect,  subsidize  and  guarantee  that  loan. 

On  the  whole,  the  province  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction  with  this  Act,  in  taking 
care  of  these  interest  payments  and  ensuring 
that  the  borrowing  rate  is  at  a  prime  rate; 
that  certainly  is  justified  by  the  government's 
guarantee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  take  part  ia  this  debate?  The  member  for 
Oxford. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  might  have  been  one  area  on 
which  the  two  previous  speakers  were  not  as 
clear  as  they  might  have  been.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  made  this  statement  to  open  the 
debate.  This  bill,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— 
and,  I  think,  the  ministry— is  to  complement 
the  Canada  Student  Loans  Act  and  the  Onr- 
tario  Student  Assistance  Plan.  The  two  com- 
plaints they  had— that  it  did  not  help  the 
part-time  students  as  much  as  they  would 
like— are  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  bill.  It 
is  primarily  for  part-time  student  assistance. 

The  Canada  Student  Loans  Act  falls  short 
in  this  regard  and  loans  made  under  these 
provisos  are  for  part-time  students;  for  stu- 
dents in  courses  which  do  not  qualify  for 
Canada  Student  Loans  or  OSAP  because 
they  are  too  short;  or,  in  the  third  instance, 
for  students  who  do  not  have  grade  12  edu- 
cation and,  therefore,  under  the  previous 
terms  of  CSL  and  OSAP,  fail  to  qualify. 

I  think  what  we're  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  help  those  disadvantaged  people 
the  members  drew  attention  to.  We  share 
their  concern  in  this  regard  and  I  think  it 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  help  those  students. 

I  won't  respond  in  great  detail  to  the  early 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  be- 
cause I  think,  in  fairness,  that  was  done  to 
a  fair  degree  in  the  estimates.  I  could  repeat 
that  at  this  time  but  I  think  it  would  not 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  I  appreciate  the  mem- 
ber should  choose  to  put  those  remarks  on 
the  record.  I  think  the  debates  on  our  min- 
istry's estimates  will  record  the  minister's 
answers  to  those  same  questions,  which  were 


asked  during  that  time,  so  I  shall  not  reply 
in  detail  at  this  time. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  in- 
tent of  this  bill  is  to  help  those  disad- 
vantaged people  whom  we  recognize  were 
not  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Canada  Stu- 
dent Loans  Act,  and  it  vdll  be  of  great 
benefit  to  part-time  students.  I  personally 
think  it's  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
a  rather  major  one. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
parliamentary  assistant  permit  a  question, 
rather  than  going  into   committee? 

Mr.    Parrott:   Yes. 

Mr.   Speaker:   He   indicates  he  will. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  will  the  part-time 
students  who  obtain  the  loan  in  any  one 
semester  have  to  start  paying  back  that  loan? 

Mr.  Parrott:  That's  covered  in  the  section 
dealing  with  regulations.  We  recognize  that's 
a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  except  in 
specifics  for  a  given  student.  We  will  estab- 
lish the  regulations  which  will  indicate  when 
he  must  start  repayment  of  that  loan. 

One  of  the  problems  the  member  for 
York  Centre  mentioned  is  those  who  drop 
out  of  the  education  programme.  We're  not 
sure  when  that  student  has  finished  and  we'll 
have  to  give  almost  individual  consideration, 
if  you  will,  of  when  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid. 
We  hope  to  draw  those  regulations  to  guide 
the  students  but  we're  prepared  to  accept 
that  might  be  quite  a  different  consideration 
from  that  under  OSAP,  where  it's  much 
easier  to  judge  when  the  student  has  finished 
his  course. 

Therefore,  when  we  publish  our  regula- 
tions, we  will  detail  those  considerations  and 
it  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  student's 
own  progress.  It  will  vary  from  one  student 
to  the  other.  If  he  decides  to  come  back 
into  the  system  his  payment  will  be  extended 
beyond  that.  We  want  to  encourage  the  part- 
time  student. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  does  the  minister  not 
put  it  into  the  bill  that  if  a  student  misses 
two  or  more  semesters  in  which  courses  are 
offered  in  the  programme  that  student  is 
undertaking,  repayment  starts?  I  don't  trust 
leaving  something  like  this  to  regulations. 

Mr.  Parrott:  On  the  part-time  students, 
things  are  so  difficult  to  lay  down  that  I 
thank,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  member  would 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  fair  departure 
from  the  norm  in  listing  so  many  things  in 
the  bill  that  will  be  covered  by  regulations. 
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I  think  that's  perhaps— I  wouldn't  say  the 
first  time,  I  am  not  that  much  of  an  expert 
in  legislation,  but  certainly  relative  to  other 
bills  there  is  far  greater  indication  of  what 
we  are  going  to  cover  in  our  regulations  in 
this  bill  than  previously  and— 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  long  as  the  government 
leaves  them  in  the  regulations,  it  doesn't 
matter. 

Mr.  Parrott:  No,  but  I  think  we  have  indi- 
cated to  the  member  the  kinds  of  things 
that  will  be  required.  The  point  that  the 
member  has  raised  is  indeed  one  of  those 
things  that  will  be  prescribed  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mr,  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  78.  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  78,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act,   1971. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  88,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Horticultural 
Societies  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments  on 
this  bill  are  going  to  be  very  brief.  We  sup- 
port the  bill.  It  provides  for  a  number  of 
things  which  we  consider  to  be  quite  worth- 
while and  we  lend  our  support  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  learned 
more  about  horticultural  societies  in  the  last 
few  minutes  than  I  think  I  knew  before. 

This  bill,  if  I  may  say  it  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food,  seems  to  me  to  be 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  I  would  be  interested 
in  some  comments  from  him  on  what  the 
government  now  sees  as  the  role  of  horti- 
cultural societies,  because  that  is  what  is 
involved  right  here. 


I  would  imagme  that  the  Horticultural 
Societies  Act  probably  has  an  honourable 
and  rather  hoary  history  in  the  Ontario 
statutes  going  back  to  the  19th  century. 
This  is  one  of  those  bodies  of  legislation 
which  is  an  anachronism— whose  time  may 
have  come  full  circle,  and  therefore  may  not 
now  be  a  desirable  object  of  public  expen- 
diture. 

It  struck  me,  looking  through  the  bill  and 
thinking  about  it,  why,  for  example,  should 
Ontario  subsidize  horticultural  societies  and 
not,  say,  subsidize  associations  of  cat  lovers 
or  of  breeding  associations  for  dogs,  or  chess 
clubs  or  any  other  kinds  of  groups  like  tbat. 
Isn't  it  a  bit  unususal  that  the  government 
picks   out  horticultural   societies? 

Now  the  reason  that  that  is  done,  of 
course,  is  partly  because  it  has  been  done 
for  a  long  time  and  it's  difficult  for  govern- 
ments to  stop  doing  things  that  they  have 
traditionally  done.  However,  it  is  also  the 
case  that  societies  have  a  number  of  public 
purposes.  In  the  original  list  of  purposes 
from  the  1970  consolidation  of  the  Act,  they 
are  there  to  encourage  "the  improvement  of 
home  and  public  grounds"  and  to  interest 
"juveniles—"  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
government  means  young  people  by  that,  or 
whether  it  means  delinquent  young  people— 
"and  others  in  the  study  of  horticulture"  by 
"holding  exhibitions  and  awarding  premiums 
for  the  production  of  vegetables,  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  trees  and  shrubs;"  and  by 
distributing  "seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  flowers, 
trees  and  shrubs  in  ways  calculated  to  create 
an  interest  in  horticulture   .    .   ." 

Now  the  problem  is  that  many  of  those 
purposes  would  be  very  similar  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  society  that  existed,  say,  for  the 
furtherance  of  Shetland  ponies  or  of  Siamese 
cats  or  of  other  things  which  are  not  sub- 
sidized by  the  government.  I  have  to  say  that 
as  far  as  the  large  urban  centres  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  horticultural  societies  don't, 
I  would  suggest,  have  a  great  amount  of 
impact  these  days. 

They  have  a  show,  the  Royal  Winter  Fair, 
here  in  Toronto  every  year  which  is  quite 
spectacular  and  lots  of  fun  to  go  down  and 
see,  and  they  have  similar  kinds  of  shows  in 
the  exhibition  grounds  in  Ottawa  and  in 
other  places  across  the  province.  Those  shows 
are  held  once  a  year,  and  one  rather  suspects 
that  the  people  who  come  out  to  them  are 
people  who  already  have  an  interest  in 
horticulture  and  are  avid  horticulturists  them- 
selves, and  that  they  are  quite  capable  of 
sustaining    that    interest    without    an    extra 
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dollar  or  two  per  member  to  be  paid  from 
the  provincial  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
look  at  the  revised  set  of  purposes,  we  realize 
that  horticultural  societies  could  in  fact  have 
quite  an  impact  as  voluntary  groups  in  im- 
proving the  urban  environment  and  encour- 
aging private  individuals  and,  I  suppose, 
companies  and  stores  and  the  like,  to  make 
the  streets  more  interesting  places.  That  is 
in  line,  of  course,  with  an  interest  in  horti- 
culture which,  as  the  minister  must  know, 
is  upon  us  almost  like  the  plague  these  days 

I  can  recall  travelling  through  Germany 
in  the  1950s  and  being  astonished  by  the 
number  of  plants  that  were  there,  and  I 
recall  buying  a  house  in  this  country  10 
years  ago  and  being  astonished  by  the 
number  of  plants  that  there  were  in  the 
house,  and  thinking,  well,  that's  something 
that  the  former  owner,  who  had  been  there 
for  40  years,  had  gotten  into  in  her  youth 
and  never  quite  got  out  of.  Now  I  find  that 
young  people,  in  particiJar  young  adults, 
are  buying  plants  like  crazy.  The  most 
active  emporiums  you  would  find  in  this 
city  are  the  green  plant  shops,  and  there  is 
obviously  a  tremendous  interest  in  horti- 
culture,  both  indoors  and  outdoors. 

So  the  question  I  raise  when  I  say  that 
this  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  is  whether  as  far 
as  our  urban  areas  are  concerned,  this  is  a 
very  meaningful  kind  of  undertaking  or  sup- 
port as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned. 
Toronto  now,  if  we  could  take  an  example 
in  the  Legislature,  is  installing  large  planters 
on  both  sides  of  Wellesley  St.,  between  Yonge 
St.  and  Jarvis,  I  think,  and  it  is  investing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  improv- 
ing the  environment  of  that  street  with  hor- 
ticultural purchases. 

The  people  in  my  city,  up  in  Ottawa,  have 
taken  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  garden 
plots  which  are  now  being  offered  to  them 
for  a  few  dollars  a  year  by  the  National  Cap- 
ital Commission.  If  the  government  wished 
to  show  more  of  an  interest  in  horticulture 
than  this  bill  displays,  then  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  there  shall  be  a  good  deal  more 
assistance  available  to  horticultural  societies 
or  to  municipalities,  perhaps  on  a  categorical 
basis,  to  support  specific  programmes  that 
would  increase  public  interest  in  horticulture 
and  increase  public  access  to  the  practice  of 
horticulture. 

What  if  people  in  Brantford  wanted  to 
use  their  society  in  order  to  get  garden  plots 
going,  but  found  that  they  needed  $8,000  or 
$10,000  in  order  to  bring  in  an  adequate  water 
supply  to  the  garden  plots  and  another  few 


hundred  dollars  to  pay  for  the  initial  roto- 
tilling  or  ploughing  of  the  land  to  make  it 
suitable  for  gardening?  Should  there  possibly 
be  some  encotu-agement  from  the  province 
for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  until  thats 
well  established  and  could  be  passed  back 
to  the  municipal  level? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  draw  to  the  hon, 
member's  attention  that  the  Chair  feels  that 
he  is  varying  from  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
Would  you  kindly  return  to  the  actual  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  Cassidy  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  don't  want  to  clash  with  the  Chair,  but  it 
says  here  that  clause  (b)  is  repealed  and  the 
following  is  substituted  therefor— as  a  pur- 
pose of  the  societies: 

(b)  by  encouraging  the  improvement  of 
private  and  public  grounds,  including  high- 
ways and  streets,  by  the  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  by  otherwise  pro- 
moting outdoor  art,  public  beautification, 
balcony  gardening,  therapeutic  use  of  hor- 
ticulture, community  gardens  and  plot 
gardening. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He 
has  been  fairly  circumspect  in  his  comments 
in  view  of  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  room,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  an  hour-and-a-half  disposition  in  tht 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  outdoor  art,  shall 
we  have  abstracts  or  the  modems? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  an  interesting  area  of  leg- 
islation, and  that's  the  way  in  which  I  am 
engaging  the  minister  on  this.  I  am  just  sug- 
gesting that  possibly,  if  he  wanted  to  get 
into  it  at  all,  instead  of  simply  updating  an 
anachronistic  piece  of  legislation,  he  might 
have  looked  seriously  into  that  kind  of 
public— 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  is  an  an- 
achronism. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  see  the  minister  is  happ\ 
with  the  bill  for  the  first  time  as  well,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  New  perceptions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  restatement  of  purpcsi 
is  a  very  interesting  one  because  it  dot^s 
cover  most  of  the  bases.  I  suppose  one  might 
argue  it  doesn't  refer  to  indoor  gardening, 
which  has  become  just  as  big  an  activity  in 
many  places  as  outdoor  gardening.  That  was 
possibly  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  min- 
istry. 
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As  a  consequence  we  are  going  to  support 
the  bill.  We  wish  the  horticultural  societies 
luck  in  their  endeavours  and  I  would  put  on 
the  record,  for  the  minister  and  his  officials 
to  consider,  that  there  is  tremendous  inter- 
est. It  is  now  growing  in  particular  in  urban 
areas  and  those  are  the  areas  where  the  hor- 
ticultural societies  tend  to  have  the  least 
impact. 

As  the  minister  knows,  the  horticultural 
society  in  a  police  village— if  there  are  any 
left— or  in  a  small  municipality,  can  have  a 
large  impact.  If  a  garden  show  is  held  in  the 
rectory  garden  or  in  some  other  place  ol 
gathering  in  a  village  or  small  town,  that  is 
the  talk  of  the  town  for  the  whole  month. 

In  Toronto,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
people  have  less  and  less  green  space  of  their 
own,  there  is  a  different  kind  of  problem.  It 
needs  to  be  approached  differently.  I  think 
that  to  encourage  an  interest  in  horticulture 
is  valuable  but  this  on  its  own  is  probably 
not  enough  for  the  large  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  South. 

Mr.   Speaker:   My  apologies;  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  out  of  the  House, 
unfortunately,  when  the  bill  first  came  before 
us,  but  I  understand  the  minister  did  not 
make  any  initial  statement.  I  therefore  ask 
him,  when  he  replies,  if  he  will  give  it— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food):   Yes,   I  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry;  I  was  mis- 
informed. 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  is  really  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  Is  it  merely  an  up- 
dating of  the  legislation,  because  it  is  a  com- 
plete revisiting  rather  than  a  series  of  amend- 
ments? Again  I  apologize  if  the  minister 
has  already  spoken  to  that. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  gen- 
eral terms  with  regard  to  this  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food,  is  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  in  some  respects,  isn't 
one  ministry  where  long  term  commitments 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  don't  get  ex- 
amined with  the  same  degree  of  vigour  as 
they  perhaps  do  elsewhere. 

This  government,  indeed  any  government, 
is  always  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of 
priorities— new  priorities— and,  therefore,  ex- 
amining past  expenditures.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago— if  you  wdll  permit  a  30-second 
digression,     Mr.     Speaker— being     rather     in- 


trigued to  discover  that  one  of  the  grants 
made  by  this  ministry  was  for  $500  to  some 
particular  organization  or  society  in  the  agri- 
cultural field.  When  I  inquired,  I  discovered 
the  whole  thing  was  used  to  buy  a  box  at 
the  Royal  Winter  Fair.  It  was  some  hundreds 
of  dollars— not  a  great  deal  of  money— and 
their  friends  were  invited  to  come  to  this 
box  for  the  Royal  Winter  Fair. 

I  am  not  certain,  if  I  may  use  that  as  an 
illustration,  that  that's  the  kind  of  thing  for 
which  the  government  should  continue  to 
make  grants.  I  suspect  it  may  have  started 
in  the  year  1908  or  maybe  in  the  year  1888 
and  it  has  gone  on  every  year  since. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  wonder  whether 
the  government  has  come  up  with  any  firm 
conclusions  as  to  whether  the  money  spent 
in  the  horticultural  societies  is  wholly  justi- 
fied. Or  whether  or  not,  to  pick  up  a  com- 
ment of  my  colleague  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre,  we  are  perhaps  not  getting  the  kind 
of  orientation  which  will  capture  the  great 
and  growing  interest  of  the  majority  of 
people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  hap- 
pen to  live  in  the  cities;  namely,  the  new 
urban  interest  in  horticulture  rather  than  the 
rural  interest  which  is  really  a  peripheral 
concern  of  the   agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  have 
one  comment.  As  my  colleague  from  Ottavv^ 
Centre  said,  there  has  been  quite  a  tre- 
mendous resurgence,  I  suppose,  of  interest 
in  horticultural  societies.  This  has  gone  on 
in  many  of  the  small  northern  communities 
where  there's  no  real  agricultural  base. 
They  are  taking  an  interest  in  beautifying 
their  own  homes  and  their  own  towns.  We 
have  one  individual  who  is  retired,  and  who 
is  a  sort  of  a  regional  or  district  representa- 
tive, who  has  been  going  around  trying  to 
instill  some  kind  of  interest  in  people  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  beautifying  northern 
communities.  One  of  the  things  he  felt  was 
an  inhibiting  factor  in  many  small  communi- 
ties, particularly  in  the  north,  was  the  fact 
that  unless  you  had  a  minimum  of  50  people 
in  a  society,  you  couldn't  qualify  for  the 
grants.  Now,  if  section  4(2)  means  what  I 
think  it  means,  it  will  be  a  welcome  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  Act.  It  reads: 

The  number  of  persons  signing  the 
agreement  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  a 
society  in  a  territorial  district  or  provisional 
county  at  least  25,  and  elsevvhere  in  On- 
ario  at  least  50, 
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If  I  am  right,  I  think  it  used  to  be  50  right 
across  the  province,  and  that  was  almost 
impossible  to  achieve  in  many  small  northern 
communities.  If  this  is  reduced  to  25  and 
does  qualify  them  for  per  capita  grants  in 
the  same  way  as  anybody  else  in  the  prov- 
ince, it's  welcome  news  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  minister  for  it.  If  he  will  just 
confirm  that  for  me,  I'd  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Jhon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  indication  of  support  from  the 
members  opposite. 

With  regard  to  the  comments  of  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre,  perhaps  the  bill 
should  go  further.  I  suppose  any  bill  that 
is  brought  forward  could  always  go  further. 
We  thought  we  had  covered  most  of  the 
things  in  item  6(b). 

Certainly  there  is  a  tremendous  interest 
in  gardening  today,  and  of  course  this  bill 
does  cover  gardening.  The  use  of  garden 
plots  by  urbanites  outside  the  city  limits 
is  a  tremendous  thing— or  even  within  the 
city  limits  where  there  is  vacant  land  avail- 
able. We  see  them  all  over  Ontario;  there 
is  great  enthusiasm  for  them. 

I  have  talked  to  several  of  the  garden 
centre  outlets,  where  tomato  plants,  cabbage 
plants,  flower  plants  and  all  these  kinds  of 
things  are  available,  and  they  tell  me  that 
the  demand  this  year  has  been  greater  than 
ever  before.  They  can  never  remember  a 
year  like  it. 

Of  course,  I  suppose  some  of  it  is  associ- 
ated with  the  fact  that  people  are  growing 
their  own  vegetables.  Certainly  it  is  a  de- 
lightful pastime,  and  nothing  tastes  quite 
so  wonderful  as  a  vegetable  brought  right 
in  out  of  your  own  garden  and  used;  nothing 
can  beat  freshness.  I  suppose  all  of  those 
things  really  have  added  up  to  the  enthusi- 
asm we  see  today. 

The  member  for  York  South,  I  think,  raises 
some  justifiable  questions  in  asking  whether 
the  money  spent  here  is  justifiable.  We  think 
ifc  is.  I  suppose  it's  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
horticultural  societies,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  a  great  catalyst  to  bring  together  people 
from  all  segments  of  the  community;  all 
levels  of  the  community  come  together  with 
a  common  bond,  a  common  interest.  They 
have  really  performed  wonders  in  some  of  the 
communities  that  don't  have  the  same  degree 
of  assessment  backup  or  organizational  ad- 
ministration as  some  of  the  large  urban 
communities   may   have   to   do   the   type   of 


beautification  we  see  down  here  on  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  which  is  absolutely  magnificent. 
That  display  of  tulips  we  all  looked  at  as 
we  walked  University  Ave.  this  spring  was 
absolutely  fantastic,  just  a  scene  of  beauty. 
When  one  sees  things  of  a  similar  nature 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  one  has 
to  say:  "Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  had 
more  of  that  scattered  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario?"  And  really,  that  is  what 
the  horticultural  societies  have  done.  Frank- 
ly, I  know  of  no  group  of  people  who, 
voluntarily  and  without  any  recompense  to 
themselves,  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  the 
horticultural  societies. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  comments  from 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay.  Yes,  the 
membership  requirement  has  been  reduced. 
Because  of  the  interest  we  have  found,  we 
had  to  appoint  a  special  man  up  there  just 
to  look  after  horticultural  societies  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  because  it  was  too  far  removed 
from  our  head  office  to  supply  the  kind  of 
service  they  were  demanding.  To  have  to 
sign  up  50  members  in  a  smaller  community 
where  there  is  real  enthusiasm,  just  seemed 
to  me  to  be  out  of  the  question.  So  we  just 
cut  it  in  two.  It's  25  now.  I  think  that  will 
be  a  more  realistic  figure;  I  think  it  should 
work  all  right. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Most  welcome. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can  tell  the  member 
for  York  South  that  with  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  here  in 
his  seat,  every  dollar  is  scrutinized  very 
carefully,  believe  me,  insofar  as  our  min- 
istry is  concerned,  and  I  am  sure  that  applies 
to  others,  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
grants.  There  have  been  some  withdrawn  in 
the  past;  I  am  still  answering  for  the  with- 
drawal of  some  of  those  grants  in  other  areas. 
This  is  one,  however,  that  I  think  was  long 
overdue,    quite   frankly,   Mr.    Speaker. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  with 
the  horticultural  societies'  executive,  for  the. 
benefit  of  my  friend  from  York  South,  I 
would  explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
actually  to  double  the  grants  and  to  make 
it  easier  for  some  societies  to  form  in  the 
north.  It  provides  a  little  bit  of  help  in 
setting  up  administration  and  the  method  by 
which  they  go  about  electing  their  executive 
and  making  tlieir  returns.  It  has  made  it  a 
little  more  flexible  and  easier  to  work  with 
in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  endorsement 
of  the  members  of  the  House  on  this  bill. 
I  think  it's  a  major  step  forward  in  providing 
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people  in  the  province  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  province  even  more  beautiful. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  seldom  has  it  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  rewarded  so  directly  for  a  speech  in 
the  Legislature.  This  note  was  sent  to  me 
after  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  88.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  88,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Horticul- 
tural Societies  Act. 


MUNICIPAL  TAX  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Beckett,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  83, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Tax  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  There 
are  about  four  or  five  principles  in  this  bill 
dealing  with  amendments  to  the  Municipal 
Tax  Assistance  Act.  As  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  bill  which  gives  the  prov- 
ince authority  to  pay  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  the  municipalities  for  land  held  by  the 
Crown  in  the  right  of  Ontario  in  the  various 
respective  municipalities.  Since  I  have  been 
in  the  Legislature  over  the  past  number  of 
years,  there  has  been  a  slow  movement  by 
government  in  trying  to  pay  this  grant  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  more  and  more  property  held  by 
the  Crown  and  also  to  put  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  municipality  in  other  ways,  such 
as  in  areas  where  there  are  universities,  de- 
tention centres  and  hospital  training  schools, 
in  order  to  give  those  municipalities  some 
assistance  in  lieu  of  paying  taxes. 

This  bill  does  not  allow  the  municipality 
to  levy  a  tax  rate,  but  the  province  does  pay 
the  general  rate  to  that  municipality.  I  think 
it  must  be  made  clear  that  while  they  pay 
the  full  levy  for  the  general  rate  in  heu  of 
taxes,  there  are  no  educational  taxes  paid  by 


the  province  on  land  held  by  the  Crown  in 
the  right  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  first  matter  dealt  with  here  is  the  fact 
that  since  the  Assessment  Act  now  requires 
that  all  properties  be  assessed  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  those  held  by  the  Crown  as  well 
as  private  proverty,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  province  to  go  through  the  proce- 
dures as  spelled  out,  I  think  in  subsections 
1  to  5  of  section  4  of  the  Act.  Those  sections 
dealing  with  the  procedure  for  valuation  of 
Crown  properties  are  now  deleted  because 
the  province  does  in  fact  assess  these  prop- 
erties through  the  assessment  department. 
The  deletions  are  under  section  3.  The  ex- 
emptions s'hown  under  section  6  have  been 
somewhat  narrowed  over  the  years  in  that  the 
Parks  Assistance  Act  has  taken  over  payments 
under  provincial  parks  and  wilderness  areas. 
Univerities  now  make  payments  to  the  munic- 
ipalities, $50  for  each  student,  as  do  some 
other  institutions.  But  this  bill  further  amends 
that  exemption  section  and  allows  the  prov- 
ince to  pay  grants  for  properties  held  by  both 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  the  Ontario 
Land  Corp. 

Now,  my  understanding  is  that  the  amount 
of  money  involved  is  approximately  $150,000 
that  the  Ministry  of  Housing  will  be  paying 
to  the  various  municipalities,  and  about  an 
additional  $30,000  by  the  Ontario  Land  Corp. 
as  the  general  portion  of  the  tax  that  would 
normally  be  levied  on  that  land. 

There  is  another  matter  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  cleared  up  by  these  amendments.  The 
municipalities  have  always  received  local  im- 
provement payments  from  Crown  property. 
I  understand  there  was  a  recent  court  deci- 
sion regarding  a  hospital  very  close  to  Queen's 
Park  here.  The  judge  allowed  that  the  sur- 
charge for  sewer  charges  on  the  water  rates 
was  considered  a  tax,  and  since  the  hospital 
is  an  exempt  property,  the  sewage  charge 
could  not  be  paid  by  the  hospital  or  the  prov- 
ince to  that  municipality.  Well  this  corrects 
that  situation  and  allows  that  the  sewer  and 
water  charges  may  now  be  paid  on  exempt 
property  and  would  not  be  considered  a  tax 
as  had  been  set  forth  in  that  court  decision. 

The  first  of  the  last  two  matters  deals 
with  the  ambiguity  in  the  amendments,  which 
we  put  through  the  Municipal  Act  very  re- 
cently, as  to  whether  or  not  the  telephone 
company  run  by  the  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
way was  required  to  pay  the  new  schedule 
of  tax.  That  bill,  in  section  304(a)  of  the 
Municipal  Act  says,  "any  telephone  or  tele- 
graph company  doing  business  in  Ontario."  I 
suppose  the  fact  that  this  telephone  branch 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
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way  did  make  a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity. 
We  certainly  go  along  with  this  idea  that 
they  should  pay  their  share  of  taxes  to  the 
municipalities  in  which  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness, even  though  it  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway. 

The  last  section  simply  allows  the  subsidies 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  to 
make  payments  for  the  various  ministries 
within  the  province.  To  simplify  the  matter 
provision  is  made  for  this.  I  believe  the 
Minister  of  Housing  wants  to  continue  to 
make  his  own  payments,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  so  the  subsidies  branch  will  not  be 
making  payments  for  that  particular  branch. 
We  would  approve  of  all  of  these  amend- 
ments,   Mr.    Speaker. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  the  parliamentary 
assistant  to  thank  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  for  forwarding  to  me,  with  his 
opening  statments,  his  remarks  when  he  took 
this  bill  to  cabinet  on  March  17,  1975.  I 
don't  know  if  that  was  by  intention  or  not, 
but  if  this  became  a  general  practice  in  this 
Legislature  I'm  sure  we  could  have  a  more 
meaningful  and  more  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  bills  that  are  brought  before  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  point  out  in  reference  to  the  previous 
debate  that  the  Central  Experiment  Farm 
is  in  my  riding  and  I  think  is  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  farmland,  probably,  in  the 
country. 

I  just  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  various  sections  of  it  are 
not  controversial,  and  we  don't  particularly 
disagree  with  them.  However,  what  we  do 
disagree  with  is  the  fact  that  the  opportunity 
for  amendments  through  the  bill  was  not 
used  to  deal  fairly  with  those  municipalities 
which  have  a  large  amount  of  provincial 
property  within  their  boundaries.  There  has 
been  a  kind  of  piecemeal  programme  of  tax 
reform  as  regards  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
by  the  provincial  government  on  its  agencies 
and  its  institutions.  I  would  suggest  that 
is  not  adequate  and  that  something  more 
meaningful    should   have   been   done. 

Two  things  I  would  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  minister, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  first  is  that  the  Act  per- 
petuates the  language  which  says  that  an 
agency  or  the  Crown  may  pay  to  a  munici- 
pality grants  in  lieu  of  municipal  taxes 
and   there   is   no   obhgation.    The   fact   that 


this  is  the  senior  level  of  government  and 
that  the  municipalities  do  not  have  the  right 
to  tax  provincial  property  is  not  disturbed 
if  the  word  "shall"  is  substituted  for  "may". 
If  the  government  of  the  day  decided,  in 
its  wisdom,  that  it  no  longer  wished  to  pa\ 
grants  in  lieu,  then  it  could  simply  comr 
in  and  amend  the  bill  once  more.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  municipalities  are  entitled 
to  be  given  assurance  in  legislation  that 
these  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  provin- 
cial property  will  be  paid,  just  as  they  ex- 
pect any  other  property  owner  within  their 
borders  to  pay  taxes  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  only  exemp- 
tion from  these  grants  in  lieu  that  is  deleted 
in  this  bill  is  the  exemption  that  had  applied 
to  land  which  was  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  housing  project.  Presumably  this  applied 
to  holdings  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp., 
for  example. 

We  don't  disagree  with  that  one  either. 
We  think  it  is  reasonable  that  if  the  province 
is  holding  land  over  the  short  or  long  term 
for  the  purposes  of  housing,  the  mimici- 
palities  should  not  be  made  to  sufiFer  because 
that  holding  happened  to  be  in  public  hands 
rather  than  in  private  hands.  But  the  fact 
that  amendment  is  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  sug- 
gests that  subsection  6  of  section  3,  the 
exemption  section,  was  examined  and  that 
the  government  deliberately  decided  it  would 
go  no  further  than  to  allow  the  payment  of 
grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  lands  held  for 
housing.  It  therefore  continued  the  exemp- 
tion from  tax,  or  grants  in  lieu  of  tax,  which 
now  applies  to  unpatented  land,  public  lands 
in  a  wilderness  area,  provincial  property'  use 
for  park  purposes,  including  the  buildings 
and  the  parks,  hospitals,  penal  institutions, 
reform  institutions,  educational  institutions, 
museums,  libraries,  highways,  correctional 
institutions,  cemeteries,  institutional  farms, 
weigh  scales  and  inspection  stations,  fish 
hatcheries,  provincial  forests  and  any  other 
provincial  property  for  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  minister  in  charge  of  municipal  aflFairs, 
municipal  services  are  not  available. 

That's  a  very  long  list  of  exemptions,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  other  bills  there  is  now  the  pay- 
ment of  say  $50  a  student  for  registered 
students  at  a  university  or  postsecondary 
college,  and  I  believe  there  is  now  a  certain 
similar  payment  for  inmates  in  a  correctional 
institution.  This  bill  also  provides  for  the  first 
time  that  local  improvement  charges  may  be 
levied  against  provincial  property  and  that 
those  charges  may  be  paid  by  the  Crown  if 
it  wants  to  do  so.  Once  again,  there  is  no 
guarantee. 
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We  would  suggest  that  educational  prop- 
erty, universities  and  colleges,  should  certain- 
ly be  valued  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
commercial  or  institutional  properties.  In  the 
city  of  Kingston,  which  I  think  is  the  most 
hard  hit,  which  happens  to  be  in  eastern 
Ontario  and  which  has  traditionally  been 
ignored  by  the  government,  they  have  every- 
diing.  They  have  not  only  a  large  federal 
presence  in  such  institutions  as  the  Royal 
Military  College,  but  they  have  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, they  have  McArthur,  they  have 
St.  Lawrence  College,  a  community  college, 
and  they  have  God  knows  how  many  jails, 
prisons,  reformatories,  and  other  such  type 
of  correctional  institutions.  As  a  consequence, 
if  I  recall  correctiy,  the  Kingston  people 
estimated  they  have  a  loss  on  an  annual  basis, 
of  something  more  than  $2  million  in  tax 
revenues  or  in  revenues  in  lieu  of  taxes  from 
the  provincial  government.  Those  funds  have 
to  come  from  other  sources,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Those  funds  have  to  come  from  the  resi- 
dential bcapayers,  the  commercial  taxpayers 
and  what  industrial  ratepayers  there  are  in 
the  city  of  Kingston.  That  just  isn't  fair. 

The  major  industries  of  Kingston  are  gov- 
ernment industries  and  higher  education,  but 
those  industries  do  not  pay  taxes  on  any 
reasonable  kind  of  basis.  In  other  cities,  in 
the  city  of  Brantford,  for  example,  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  similar  kind  of  exemption  for 
Massey  Ferguson,  which  probably  provides 
as  many  jobs  in  Brantford  as  education  and 
penal  institutions  provide  in  the  city  of 
Kingston. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  $50  concessions 
which  have  been  made,  while  they  are 
better  than  nothing,  are  now  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  fact  that  grants  should  be 
paid  in  lieu  of  local  taxes  on  these  pro- 
vincially  owned  properties.  We  suggest  the 
full  amount  should  be  paid  rather  than  con- 
tinue the  mistreatment  of  certain  cities  and 
towns  across  the  province  which  happen  to 
have  an  exceptionally  high  proportion  of 
provincial  property. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  take  part  in  this  debate?  The  member  for 
Brantford. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  member  for  Waterloo  North, 
I  think,  has  given  a  very  excellent  explan- 
ation of  the  Act.  I  am  glad  he  has  given  the 
Treasurer  credit  for  his  information  and  his 
obvious  great  knowledge,  an  example  of  our 
co-operation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Don't  spoil  it. 


Mr.  Beckett:  I  am  not  going  to.  The 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  made  some  sug- 
gestions which  I  believe  will  be  considered. 
This  is  merely  the  start  of  the  government 
programme  in  this  particular  field.  I  think 
the  only  restriction  is  our  financial  ability  to 
grant  all  of  the  things  being  requested  and 
suggested.  I  believe  that's  all  I  have  to  say 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  83,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Tax  Assistance  Act. 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Beckett,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  84, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Employees    Retirement    System    Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  just  one 
thing  involved  here  and  I  think,  to  put  it 
in  context,  it  is  a  matter  that  section  14  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retirement 
System  Act  states  that  the  employer  must 
pass  bylaws  or  resolutions  to  participate  in 
or  change  any  conditions  of  involvement  in 
the  OMERS  Act  pension  fund. 

The  legislation  as  it  now  stands  says  any 
bylaw  or  resolution  so  passed  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  ministry  before  it  becomes 
effective.  Since  all  pension  plans  in  the 
province  are  scrutinized  and  must  come  be- 
fore the  pension  commission  of  Ontario,  it 
is  now  felt,  I  presume,  that  the  approval 
of  the  ministry  is  no  longer  required.  The 
pension  board  does  scrutinize  very  closely 
all  pensions  which  are  proposed  and  con- 
tracted for  in  the  province. 

We  agree  vdth  this  amendment  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  ministry  should  look 
at  all  these  bylaws  and  resolutions  because 
they  are  being  closely  scrutinized  by  another 
branch  of  the  government,  the  pension  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a 
very  short  bill.  It  has  only  74  words  and  I 
shall  be  equaUy  brief.  The  proposals  are 
acceptable  to  the  New  Democratic  caucus 
and  we  will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
that  brevity  should  be  carried  on.  Obviously 
there  is  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant's baptism. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  84,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act. 

MUNICIPAL  ELDERLY  RESIDENT'S 
ASSISTANCE    AMENDMENT   ACT 

Mr.  Beckett,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
McKeough,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  85, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Elderly 
Resident's  Assistance  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
various  municipalities  across  the  province 
had  been  bringing  in  private  legislation  to 
permit  that  municipality  to  assist  elderly 
people  who,  under  certain  circumstances, 
found  it  difficult  to  pay  their  property  taxes. 
Then  a  few  years  ago— in  1973  I  think  it 
was— the  province  repealed  all  that  private 
legislation  and  brought  in  a  bill  of  its  own 
which  allowed  any  municipality  to  pass  a 
bylaw  which  would  enable  the  Treasurer  to 
make  tax  concessions  to  elderly  persons  under 
certain  conditions. 

From  the  way  that  bill  read,  some  of  the 
conditions  were,  first,  that  the  owner  of  the 
property  must  be  65  years  of  age  or  over, 
that  it  must  be  a  single-family  residence  and 
that  the  owner  must  have  been  assessed 
for  at  least  one  year  within  that  munici- 
pality. The  reasoning  behind  that,  I  presume, 
is  that  a  person  could  not  move  into  a 
municipality  and  expect  to  get  assistance 
right  away  that  first  year.  A  person  had  to 
be  on  the  tax  rolls  and  assessed  for  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  this  concession  by  the 
municipality. 


The  amendments  here  change  those  con- 
ditions in  two  areas  which  I  think  are  cor- 
rect and  beneficial,  and  we  will  support 
these  amendments.  The  first  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  makes  it  possible  for  an  elderly 
person  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act, 
if  he  or  she  or  they  own  a  condominium. 
The  way  the  bill  was  read  previously  it  did 
not  apply  to  condominiums,  only  to  single- 
family  residences.  That  is  the  first  amend- 
ment and  we  agree  with  that. 

The  second  amendment  recognizes  that 
under  certain  circumstances  this  one-year 
requirement  for  assessment  would  become  a 
hardship.  If  the  one  spouse  passed  away  and 
the  house  happened  to  be  in  the  name  of 
that  person,  it  would  mean  that  the  spouse 
of  the  deceased  could  not  collect  the  tax 
assistance  the  following  year,  because  the 
house  was  not  in  the  name  of  the  person 
who  would  be  eligible  or  should  have  been 
eligible  for  the  assistance. 

The  bill  is  now  amended  to  allow  that  the 
surviving  spouse  of  a  former  recipient  may 
now  collect  the  assistance.  The  Treasurer  is 
authorized  to  allow  the  assistance  to  that 
person  provided  the  spouse  had  been  eligible 
previously.  The  one-year  requirement  is  now 
waived  under  those  special  circumstances.  We 
agree  with  that  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments 
will  be  fairly  brief  on  this  bill  as  well.  I 
think  the  minister  and  the  government  should 
be  aware  that  among  senior  citizens  now 
there  is  increasing  concern  about  the  tax 
burden  of  local  property  taxes.  In  particular, 
something  which  I  think  the  government  may 
have  forgotten  is  that  older  people  really 
resent  having  to  pay  education  taxes  when 
they're  long  past  the  age  when  they  either 
have  children  in  school  or  other  reasons  for 
wanting  to  support  the  school  system. 

The  reason  for  that  resentment,  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  municipal  tax 
reform  has  not  been  a  success.  It  is  not 
clear  to  senior  citizens  and  elderly  people 
that  they  are  being  dealt  with  fairly  in  the 
local  property  tax  system  and  these  amend- 
ments will  not  make  it  any  more  clear  or 
any  more  iustifiable  to  them.  They  feel,  I 
think  rightly,  that  the  property  tax  is  quix- 
otic; it's  degressive  and  it  particularly  hurts 
people  on  small  incomes.  For  that  matter, 
it  particularly  hurts  older  people  because 
often  they  have  a  house  as  their  one  major 
asset.  They  intend  to  live  in  it  for  as  long 
as  they  can,  until  they  have  to  be  trucked 
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away  or  until  they  have  to  move  and  can 
no  longer  take  care  of  it.  Therefore,  the  costs 
of  the  taxation  on  the  house  loom  much 
larger  in  their  smaller  incomes  than  they  did 
at  the  time  they  were  in  their  productive 
years  and  bringing  home  a  regular  salary. 

This  particular  Elderly  Resident's  Assist- 
ance Act  doesn't  really  strike  at  that  prob- 
lem. It  strikes  at  it  tangentially  by  allowing 
municipalities  to  give  certain  tax  concessions 
to  senior  citizens  living  within  their  bound- 
aries but  that's  all.  It  doesn't  amount  to  a 
genuine  form  of  tax  reform. 

I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  as  well  about 
another  question  which  I  think  is  pretty 
important.  A  larger  and  larger  number  of 
senior  citizens  are  tenants  and  not  home- 
owners, and  it's  been  traditional  in  Ontario 
law  that  we  discriminate— or  the  government 
discriminates— against  tenants  on  behalf  of 
people  who  are  owners.  If  they're  old  people, 
if  they're  senior  citizens,  then  more  power 
to  them.  I  have  no  particular  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  we  give  this  concession  in  this 
Act  to  senior  citizens.  We  should  do  more. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  the  Act 
is  drawn  up,  if  I  recall  correctly,  there  is  no 
comparable  concession  paid  to  people  who 
are  elderly  and  who  are  tenants,  and  for 
whom  the  economic  costs  of  shelter  are 
much  heavier  and  even  more  difficult  to  bear 
than  if  they  happen  to  own  a  home. 

If  one  owns  a  home  and  is  in  one's  60s 
or  70s,  there's  a  good  chance  the  mortgage 
is  either  very  modest  in  cost  every  month 
or  one  has  burned  the  mortgage.  It's  paid 
off,  and  one  only  has  to  meet  the  operating 
cost  and  taxes. 

If  one  rents,  on  the  other  hand,  rents 
are  going  up  every  year— as  we  heard  in 
question  period  by  $40  or  $50  a  month. 
'There  is  no  protection  from  the  government 
for  older  people  or  anybody  else  who  is  a 
tenant.  One  pays  the  full  cost  of  the  ac- 
commodation on  a  current  basis  and  has  no 
benefit  of  having  been  able  to  save  money 
in  the  past  or  get  rid  of  the  mortgage. 

The  consequence  is  that  old  people  who 
are  tenants  and  who  don't  qualify  or  who 
can't  get  into  senior  citizen  housing  are  in  a 
very  difficult  situation.  They  simply  can't 
make  ends  meet.  It  seems  to  me  there  should 
have  been  an  amendment  in  this  Act  in  order 
to  permit  having  benefits  comparable  to 
those  given  to  old  people  who  are  owners 
of  homes  or  of  condominiums. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  take  part  in  this  debate?  The  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville. 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
the  minister,  now  that  mobile  homes  are 
going  to  be  taxable  starting  next  year,  that  he 
consider  an  amendment  to  this  legislation  for 
the  coming  year,  and  that  mobile  homes  be 
included  just  as  condominiums  are  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Good:  Excellent  suggestion. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular 
amendment  clarifies  a  problem  which  was  of 
particular  concern  to  the  city  of  Hamilton 
whose  representations  have  requested  that  the 
amendment  should  cover  the  words  "in  clas- 
sification of  condominium". 

The  other  problem  presented  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  was  on  assistance  to 
tenants.  This  has  been  considered,  but  as 
members  are  aware,  the  fact  that  tenants  are 
not  assessed  as  owners  presents  a  diflBcult 
problem.  Credits,  if  given,  would  go  to  the 
landlord  and  we  would  then  have  the  diffi- 
culty of  policing  to  make  sure  this  credit  is 
passed  on  to  the  tenant  themselves. 

The  question  raised  by  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  85. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  85,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elderly  Resident's  Assistance  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  quorum  in  the  House. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  I  don't 
see  a  quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 
have  a  quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  26th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 
(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  committee  rose 
the   other   evening  the   minister  was   in   the 
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process  of  responding  to  the  critics.  Would 
he  like  to  continue  at  this  time? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  completed  my  response. 

On  vote  2901: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  assume  we  will  deal  with 
these  votes  item  by  item.  On  vote  2901,  item 
1,  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  get  into  a  little  discus- 
sion with  the  minister  concerning  the  pro- 
posals set  out  by  his  ministry'  for  my  ovvti 
community.  I  am  sure  it  would  come  under 
the  policy  of  the  ministry  and  that's  why  I 
bring  it  up  in  the  first  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told 
it  would  be  under  vote  2901,  item  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  we  could  deal  with 

that  item- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Under  health  services  in 

the  first  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That's  quite  all  right.  I'll 
do   that  then,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  com- 
ment on  item  1? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Just  a  second, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  just  got  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Some  of  us  just  got  here! 

Mr.  Roy:  And  the  minister  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  didn't  exclude  myself; 
I  just  said  some  of  us. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  I  have  some  comments 
on  item  1. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  the  minister  a  little 
problem;  to  some  it  might  appear  insignifi- 
cant, but  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  policy.  It 
deals  with— well,  maybe  I  should  reserve  it 
for  OHIP;  I  think  there  is  a  special  item  for 
OHIP  payments.  I  think  I'll  reserve  this 
point  for  OHIP,  but  I  want  to  put  the 
minister  on  notice— and  I  think  he  has  had 
some  discussions  on  this— that  I  intend  to 
question  why,  in  today's  world,  married 
women  who  want  to  keep  their  maiden 
names  cannot  do  so  with  OHIP,  but  have 
to  use  the  names  of  their  husbands. 

Another  area  of  policy  I  want  to  discuss 
with  the  minister  is  the  question  of  his 
approach  or  feeling  about  seatbelt  legislation. 
I  think  that  certainly  should  be  in  the  area  of 


policy.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  minister's— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  will  be  a  specific  vote  under 
which  that  comes.  Vote  2901,  item  1,  is  the 
ministry  office. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  let  the  minister  tell  me 
where  I  am  going  to  be  discussing  with  him 
the  programme  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  quite  glad  to  argue 
it  at  any  point  in  time.  Last  year,  if  the 
member  recalls,  we  had  a  very  short  time 
and  we  talked  about  all  health  topics  without 
any  particular  organization  of  them.  This 
year,  because  I  am  under  no  pressure  for 
time,  and  I  tnist  the  member  is  not,  I  wonder 
if  we  couldn't  deal  with  the  specific  items 
in  the  specific  votes,  so  that  we  can  talk 
about  the  same  topic  once  only.  That's  all  I 
wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  and  that  is  why  I  referred 
my  first  problem  back  to  the  OHIP  item. 
But  I  don't  know  where  else  I  am  going  to 
discuss  this  type  of  policy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  told  vote  2902, 
item  1,  specifically  is  where  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed, if  the  member  would  like  to  make 
that  note  on  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Vote  2902,  item  1,  health  pro- 
tection. Okay.  Then  I  have  no  other  matters 
on  vote  2901,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  1  carry?  The 
hon.   member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  No,  no,  no;  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  I  wanted  to 
know  where  we  discuss  community  health 
centres  generally,  and  then  to  ask  for  some 
very  specific  information.  Shall  I  wait  for 
2902  (2)  or  discuss  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  If  I  am  reading  my  sheet 
properly,  it  is  under  2901  (1). 

Mr.  Dukszta:  As  far  as  I  can  determine, 
Mr.  Minister,  you  have  never  established  an 
explicit  definition  of  a  community  health 
centre.  A  group  practice,  a  hospital,  a  com- 
mimity  board  of  directors  or,  in  fact,  any 
agency  which  so  desires  can  call  its  medical 
service  operation  a  community  health  centre. 
This  has,  in  fact,  happened.  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  is  negotiating  at  the  moment  to  set 
up  a  community  health  centre  under  its 
global  budget.  The  St.  James  Town  com- 
munity health  centre  and  the  Commerce 
Court  health  centre  are  both  hospital  oper- 
ated. 
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Moreover,  apart  from  a  distinction  in  the 
lanner  of  transfer  of  funds,  there  appears 
|o  be  no  definitive  difference  between  a  pri- 
^vate  practice  and  a  community  health  centre. 
Both  are  paid  by  OHIP  funas.  One  is  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis  and  one  on  a  global 
budget  basis,  but  both  are  supported  by 
public  funds.  Nevertheless,  the  ministry  has 
taken  the  position,  as  evidenced  by  the  agree- 
ments that  are  being  presented  to  the  com- 
munity health  centres  for  renewal  of  their 
funds,  that  it  can  have  a  measure  of  control 
over  the  operations,  records  and  activities  of 
community  health  centres  which  far  exceeds 
the  controls  it  exercises  over  physicians  in 
private  practice. 

What,  if  any,  is  the  legal  basis  for  this 
distinction?  There  are  a  number  of  questions 
I  want  to  ask  you  at  this  time.  Could  we 
try  to  deal  with  this  first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  be  quite  quick 
to  admit  that  I  don't  know  of  a  definition 

lat  distinguishes  a  health  service  organiza- 
ion,  which  is  our  current  terminology  for  a 

ammunity  health  clinic,  from  other  forms 
jf  delivery  of  health  services.  It  is  differen- 
iated  more  by  its  payment  mechanism  than 
jy  any  other  means  right  now.  It  was  our 
lope  that  we  would  be  stimulating  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  on  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent organizational  basis,  allowing  the  use 
of  paramedical  personnel,  soich  as  nurse  prac- 
titioners, to  do  those  procedures  they  are 
legally  entitled  to  do  within  a  health  deliv- 
ery setting,  that  they  mightn't  be  able  to 
do  as  easily  in  a  fee-for-service  setting. 

That  was  one  of  the  objectives— better  use 
of  lesser-skilled  personnel.  The  reason  for 
that,  as  I  understand  it,  is  our  agreements 
with  the  federal  government  that  relate  to 
payment.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  way 
for  us  to  collect  a  nurse  practitioner's  fee 
from  the  federal  government  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis,  and  so  we  have  not  been 
allowing  a  doctor  to  bill  for  services  rendered 
by  a  nurse  practitioner  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis. 

The  mechanism  we  developed  then  was 
a  global  budget  in  some  instances,  or  maybe 
a  capitation  budget  in  others,  that  permits 
greater  freedom  of  operation  for  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  particular  organization.  We 
are  currently,  as  you  know,  just  beginning 
the  study  into  exploration  of  ways  of  deliv- 
ering health  services  in  this  area.  You  could 
go  as  far  as  Dr.  Hastings'  concepts  or  you 
could  limit  it  to  a  one-  or  a  two-physician 
practice  in  a  small  town  that  can  scarcely 
be  differentiated  from  a  present  fee-for- 
service  business.  I  believe  the  legal  base  for 


the  payment  mechanisms  all  rests  within  the 
Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic  Services 
Act  of  the  federal  government,  which  sets 
certain  parameters  and  certain  restrictions  on 
us  for  payment.  I  find  it  a  bit  disconcerting 
to  think  that  we  have  to  create  health 
service  organizations  in  order  to  use  para- 
medical personnel  to  their  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  minister  has  said  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  hasn't  been  fund- 
ing some  of  the  places— if  I  am  correct  in 
extrapolating  from  what  he  said— is  because 
the  federal  government  is  not  prepared  to 
subsidize,  unless  it's  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis.  Is  that  the  reason  the  minister  is 
giving  as  to  why  some  of  the  health  services, 
which  have  no  physician,  have  been  denied 
the  support. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  They  have  no  physician? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  honestly  would  have 
to  have  examples  of  those.  I  would  think  the 
delivery  of  health  services  is  generally  super- 
vised by  a  physician.  I  guess  only  in  those 
rare  areas  where  we  can't  get  a  physician 
to  attend  at  all,  do  we  make  exceptions.  I 
would  think  of  some  places  along  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay  where  the  physician  may 
well  be  in  Moosonee  and  the  nurses  are  out 
in  an  outpost  hospital  as  places  where  these 
exceptions  have  been  made.  I  guess  it  bothers 
my  sense  of  fair  play  that  we  allow  nurses 
under  very  remote  conditions  to  do  things 
we  wouldn't  let  them  do  in  a  hospital  sur- 
rounded by  competent  people. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I'm  not  interested  in  getting 
into  an  argument  about  this.  Obviously,  the 
minister  knows  my  opinion  differs  on  a 
number  of  points  from  what  he  has  just 
said.  But  what  I  want  to  establish  is  whether 
it  is  a  policy  from  the  ministry  not  to  fund 
any  health  group  which  would  not  have  a 
physician  in  charge  or  in   consultation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  charge. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes.  Then  can  we  come  back 
to  the  minister's  operative  definition  of  a 
community  health  centre?  I'll  tell  the  minis- 
ter the  reason  why  I  am  again  asking  this. 
I  think  his  predecessor  (Mr.  Potter)  once  very 
loosely  said  there  were  hundreds  of  com- 
munity health  centres  in  Ontario,  a!s  an  an- 
swer to  my  criticism  that  he  was  not  doing 
anything  about  it.  Of  course,  he  sometimes 
counted  two  physicians  talking  to  each  other 
in  one  building  as  a  community  health  centre. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  recall  my  predecessor 
talking  about  this  very  often.  I  would  say 
that  he  has  a  much  greater  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  this  than  I  have.  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  we  got  away  from  the  term  "com- 
munity health  centre'  is  that  to  most  people 
it  conjures  up  the  thought  of  a  building  and 
services  within  that  building.  The  previous 
minister  would  rather  think  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  services  in  a  community,  not  neces- 
sarily in  one  physical  location.  That  was  his 
difference  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  we 
changed  the  terminology  vdthin  our  minis- 
try. 

It  s  a  health  service  organization  that  we 
talk  about  today,  not  a  community  health 
centre.  The  distinction  is  important,  par- 
ticularly when  one  looks  at  the  Mustard  re- 
port and  realizes  that  the  strengthening  of 
primary  care  must  come  from  reorganization 
of  those  people  delivering  primary  services 
in  the  community,  not  necessarily  physical 
reorganization,  but  probably  relationships 
among  each  other. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  community  health  centre 
concept  has  very  specific  connotations,  as  the 
minister  knows,  so  when  one  changes  the 
definition  or  uses  a  different  definition  or  a 
different  term,  it  means  something  else.  I 
think  the  minister  is  consciously  using  the 
different  term,  which  allows  not  so  much  for 
the  reorganization  of  existing  services  or  a 
change  in  the  conceptual  approach,  as  mere- 
ly for  naming  something  wlrich  already  exists. 
That's  what  lie  Mustard  report  has  suggested 
—a  functional  grouping.  For  the  sake  of  all 
of  us  and  for  the  sake  of  future  discussion 
on  the  approach  to  community  health  centres, 
would  the  minister  define  much  more  clear- 
ly the  components  of  his  definition  of  the 
new  health  facility  that  he  is  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  can't,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. Wheni  we  paused  two  months  ago  to 
consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  creating  more 
of  these  non-fee-for-service  groups,  I  asked 
a  number  of  questions.  Some  of  the  answers 
I  received  resulted  in  disagreement  among 
those  responding  to  me.  TTiat  was  why  I 
took  approximately  a  five-week  pause  in 
signing  or  a^eeing  to  sign  any  further  a^ee- 
ments  with  doctors  in  any  part  of  Ontario 
until  I  knew  what  we  were  doing. 

I  learned  then  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  the  cost  of  the  delivery  of  health 
care  and  get  two  people  to  agree  upon  the 
result.  I  learned  it  was  even  more  difficult  to 
measure  the  quality  of  health  care  delivered 
for  the  same  dollars,  and  get  any  response. 


We  then  charged  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health,  my  senior  advisory  body,  with  the 
duty  of  reviewing  the  methods  of  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  health  service  organiza- 
tions. We  have  given  them  a  letter  with  fair- 
ly specific  guidelines  within  it,  and  we  are 
asking  them  to  help  us  in  the  assessment  of 
the  30  or  40  groups  that  are  currently  called 
health  service  organizations  in  the  province. 

I  agree  with  you  they  vary  greatly  in  terms 
of  organization  and  the  term  has  been  used 
too  loosely.  I  intend  to  tighten  It  up  and 
tighten  up  the  assessment  procedures  so  that 
before  we  spend  much  more  money  this  way 
we  have  agreed  basically  on  the  means  of 
assessing  the  results. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  But  in  a  community  health 
ecntre^and  I  will  try  to  give  the  definition 
later  on— most  of  the  staff  is  on  salary.  The 
type  of  service  provided  is  broader  and  more 
different  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  itemize 
it  according  to  the  system  used  by  OHIP. 
Also,  as  the  minister  knows,  many  of  the 
community  health  centres  have  to  account 
for  the  money  they  spend  in  terms  of  items 
of  service,  or  items  of  patients  seen.  It  is 
often  inapplicable  for  them  to  explain  their 
function  and  their  work.  It  involves  not  only 
physicians  but  all  sorts  of  other  services 
which  do  not  come  in  under  the  strict  um- 
brella of  OHIP. 

Is  the  minister  telling  me  that  this  par- 
ticular approach  is  now  under  revision  and 
that  he  is  moving  toward  another  one?  If  so, 
can  he  tell  me  in  which  direction  he  is  go- 
ing to  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  can't  yet.  I  can 
only  say  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a 
slowdown  in  the  signing  of  contracts. 

If  the  member  recalls,  and  I  am  sure  he 
does,  two  months  ago  when  I  asked  that  cer- 
tain contracts  be  withheld  there  was  quite  a 
repercussion  in  the  Toronto  community.  A 
number  of  groups  came  to  see  me  at  the 
House.  I  checked  with  staff.  I  awaited  what 
was  hopefuly  a  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
assessment.  It  became  evident  it  would  not 
be  easily  resolved  but  we  had  given  our 
word  to  certain  groups  that  we  would  go  to 
global  funding  for  them.  The  contracts  were 
ready  to  sign. 

While  I  sometimes  have  reservations  about 
expanding  a  programme  like  this  when  I  am 
not  siu-e  of  the  parameters,  I  felt  it  was  more 
important  to  honour  the  ministry's  word  and 
sign  those  to  whom  an  obligation  had  been 
made;  so  we  did  it.  At  the  same  time  we 
issued  a  request  to  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health  to  come  forward  with  a  better  means 
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of  assessing   the   existing  organizations,    and 
lose  being  created. 

Mr.    Dukszta:    Mr.    Chairman,    maybe    1 

[^oould  ask  a  question  here  as  easily  as  on  any 

[other  item.  Is  the  minister  now  going  to  sup- 

jort   any   new   proposals,    or   is   he   limiting 

iiself    to    the    existing    ones    in    wihich    he 

lakeady  has  expressed  support? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  not  going  to  tie  my 
[handis  by  saying  there  will  be  no  more  con- 
Btracts  considered.   There  may  be  very  justi- 
pable  reasons  for  more  contracts  to  be  signed, 
may  be   that  in  the  town   of  Dryden— if 
Ithat  is  a  good  example,  and  it  may  not  be- 
all   the    physicians    in    that   community   who 
want   to   change   from    one   method   of  pay- 
ment to  another  and  come  together  in  one 
place  of   business    have   been   talking   about 
it.   It  may  be  that  it  will  serve  geographic 
needs  in  our  planning  process  because  I  need 
geographic    distribution;    I    need    size   distri- 
bution; I  need  type-of-function  distribution— 
so  that  we  can  get  a  handle  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  these  groups. 

I  would  only  say  any  contracts  we  sign, 
until  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health  rejxttts 
back  to  me,  will  be  those  we  can  see  a  very 
real  reason  for  signing.  We  have,  if  I'm  not 
wrong,  some  70  groups  in  Ontario— apart 
from  the  ones  we  felt  we'd  made  commit- 
ments to— who  are  actively  interested  in  talk- 
ing to  our  ministry  about  HSO  funding. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  These  are  the  70  groups 
which  are  not  in  existence  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  70  groups  wldch  have 
applied  for  funding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Not  necessarily  applied, 
talked. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Talked  about  it.  They  are  all 
over  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  give  us  the  list  of  those  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Do  you  want  it  read  to 
you? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I'm  not  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Let  me  put  it  this  way- 
it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  in  this  House. 
The  information,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  not  secret.  It's  available.  I  can  either  show 
it  to  you  as  an  individual  member  or  I  can 
read  it  into  the  record.  I  suggest,  for  the  bal- 


ance of  the  members  present,  I'm  not  con- 
vinced that  reading  it  into  the  record  would 
necessarily  help  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No,  I  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  not  essential  for  you  to  read  all  the 
applications  as  long  as  you  can  tell  me  how 
many  community  health  applications  there 
have  been  approved  by  the  ministry  and 
how  many  are  still  applying.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial for  you  to  read  it  if  you  will  just  give 
me  the  promise  that  you  can  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  current  number  of  HSOs  existing  or  in 
active  development  and  negotiation,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  printing  of  this  April  10,  1975, 
was  36.  I  think  18  or  19  of  them  had  signed 
contracts  and  17  or  18  were  in  the  process 
of  signing  contracts.  Not  all  of  those  will 
end  up  signing,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
not  necessarily  related  to  the  ministry  itself. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Am  I  clear  then,  although 
the  task  itself  overwhelms  me,  that  if  I 
wanted  to  get  this  type  of  information  you 
would  be  prepared  to  give  it  to  me,  if  I 
came  over  and  looked  for  some  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Okay.  Can  I  ask  you  some 
more  questions  on  the  same  subject?  You  said 
36  projects  have  been  approved?  I  didn't 
quite   get  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  said  36  were  either  in 
existence  or  we  felt  the  ministry  had  made 
definite  commitments  to  them.  It  was  about 
a  half  and  half  mixture;  half  were  signed, 
half  were  in  the  process  of  being  signed  or 
close  to  it,  so  close  the  ministry  was  not 
going  to  renege  on  the  discussions  going  on 
unless  some  technical  problem  came  up. 

I  believe  there  were  three  or  four  of 
those,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  dropped  out  of  the 
negotiations.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
that  is  accurate  but  it  seems  to  me  I  recall 
that  from  some  discussion  earlier  in  the 
game.  They  are  in  all  four  parts  of  the 
province— north,  south,  east  and  west— and 
not  necessarily  in  one  physical  location.  For 
example,  the  member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr. 
Reid)  isn't  here  but— 

Mr.  Roy:  Give  it  to  me  anyway.  I  will 
phone  him  up.  He  is  on  a  fishing  trip. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Like 
Atikokan;  Ignace;  Parry  Sound;  Dryden; 
Carson;    Sudbury;   Terrace  Bay. 
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Mr.  Dukszta:  Can  I  ask  the  minister  some 
of  his  rationale— why  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  saying  we  were  not  going  to  change 
the  approach  and  to  move  decisively  into  the 
community  health  centre  approach?  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  a  study  done  of  the 
cost  efficiency  of  at  least  two  major  so- 
called  community  health  centres,  the  one  in 
the  Soo  and  the  one  in  St.  Catharines.  I 
wonder  if  he  could  comment  first  on  the 
reason,  and  secondly,  whether  this  study  has 
been  done  and  what  was  the  result  of  it? 
Covild  he  discuss  it  with  me  a  little  bit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
the  statistics  on  the  Soo  here.  I  have  seen 
them.  The  problem  I  had  wasn't  whether  or 
not  a  study  had  been  done  but  whether  or 
not  the  study  was  done  with  the  proper 
methodology  and  whether  the  results  were 
of  any  use.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  is 
what  precipitated  this  pause. 

I  listened  to  experts  arguing  with  equal 
vigour  from  opposite  sides  that  the  methodo- 
logy and  the  interpretation  just  didn't  have 
any  relationship  to  the  true  problem  of 
better  health  at  lower  cost  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  then  I  decided  we  needed  better 
agreed-upon  means  of  assessing  these  things 
before  we  created  them  helter-skelter  around 
the  province. 

They  have  great  philosophies  behind  them. 
A  doctor  once  had  the  time  to  talk  to  you. 
He  was  not  rushed  into  whistling  you 
through  in  V/i  minutes  per  office  visit,  or 
whatever  the  time  clock  permits  him  in  a 
well-organized  office.  He  had  time  to  think 
about  your  non-medical  problems  influencing 
your  health,  to  do  a  little  bit  of  psycho- 
therapy, if  that  is  the  right  word,  or  use  a 
psychological  approach.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  used  to  think  of  as  being  inherent 
in  a  doctor-patient  relationship  but  which, 
they  tell  me,  has  been  disappearing  as 
doctors  have  had  to  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  costs  of  running  an  office.  At 
least,  the  critics  of  fee-for-service  say  it  has. 
So  that  was  the  basis  for  that. 

It  is  going  to  be  some  time,  obviously, 
before  we  have  those  results  available.  I've 
seen  interim  studies,  from  December,  1975, 
the  Soo  an:d  St.  Ca;tharines. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Are  you  talking  about  a  new 
study  or  the  one  which  has  been  done  al- 
ready? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  interim  study  was 
the  one  I  saw,  and  we  are  talking  about  the 
final  study.  The  U  of  T  study  was  the  one 
I  saw. 


Mr.  Dukszta:  Is  that  study  available  or  is 
it  still  secret? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  it  is  still  con- 
fidential at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  notice  you  have  not  been 
taking  any  decisions  on  it  because  of  this 
methodological  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  any  decisions  on  it  because  of  the  dis- 
agreement it  sparked.  I  think  you'd  agree 
with  me,  as  a  person  interested  in  setting 
up  pilot  studies,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them,  that  before  you  created  too  many, 
you  would  at  least  agree  upon  the  means 
of  appraisal. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No,  that's  not  quite  what  I 
meant,  really.  I  thought  we  were  talking 
about  the  cost  efficiency  type. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  inherent  in  it,  I 
can  say  that  each  patient  in  the  Soo  clinic 
cost  $692  a  month  for  services.  Then  some- 
body will  come  along  and  argue,  are  those 
the  people  who  turned  up  or  is  that  the 
total  capitation  group,  the  ones  who  weren't 
seen  as  well  as  the  ones  who  were  seen. 
How  much  did  it  cost  for  hospital  expenses 
in  addition  to  this?  How  did  that  compare 
to  fee-for-service  practitioners  in  the  same 
area?  All  these  questions  start  popping  up 
and  you  begin  to  realize  the  complexity  of 
analyzing  the  total  true  cost  of  service  de- 
livered that  way. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  not  seen  the  actual 
study,  but  from  what  I  have  been  told  of 
it,  it'si  not  a  study  that  can  be  used  to 
prove  anything  at  all.  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  had  some  contra-evidence  within  your 
ministry  to  suggest,  methodologically  at 
least,  that  that  particular  study  was  a  nope- 
less  botch-up.  You  obviously  need  a  much 
better  way  of  looking  at  it. 

I  think  you  do  need  a  new  way  of  assess- 
ing what  kind  of  services  are  provided  by 
a  community  health  centre  and  what  land  of 
services  are  provided  by  more  traditional 
methods.  But  I  still  don't  really  hear— and 
I  would  like  to  hear— some  sense  of  differen- 
tiation in  terms  of  definition  between  what 
you  call  health  service  organization  and  what 
is  now  generally,  in  literature  and  every- 
where else,  accepted  as  a  community  health 
centre  in  the  social  services  approach.  Would 
you  make  a  stab  at  defining  it  for  my  edifi- 
cation and  the  edffication  of  the  members 
and  for  possible  ammunition  in  future  dis- 
cussions? 
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Hon.  Mr,  Miller:  1  don't  know,  I  can  see 
that  the  leader  of  your  party,  by  the  way, 
has  a  copy  of  the  U  of  T  study  officially 
in  his  hands  and  a  covering  letter  by  the 
deputy  minister,  so  that  obviously  you  can 
get  that  report  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  But  some  information  about 
the  methodology  obviously  came  from  that 
source. 

Hon.    Mr.    Miller:    For    a    change    it    was 
..official. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That  was  an  answer  to  a 
previous  question.  I  have  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion more  of  definition.  If  I  present  you 
with  a  series  of  alternatives  and  you  can 
say  yes  or  no,  will  that  be  one  way  of 
arriving  at  a  definition  of  the  health  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  how  I  passed  my 
engineering  exams. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Good.  Let  me  ask  what  the 
health   service    organization   involves. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  why  you  are  not 
practising  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  had  too  many  "nos" 
where  there  were  "yeses." 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Would  the  health  service 
organization  always  mean  a  functional  co- 
operation rather  than  integrated  unit,  either 
geographically  situated  in  one  place  or  re- 
lated in  terms  of  organizations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  say  that  up  to 
date  it  has  been.  I  could  be  corrected  by 
the  staff  in  front  of  me.  I  don't  know  of 
any  groups  we  have  funded  that  weren't  in 
a  unique  position  or  unique  geographic  loca- 
tion. We  haven't  up  to  now  been  funding 
functional  organizations  such  as  Dr.  Mustard 
mentioned  in  his  report.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
preclude  them  as  being  beyond  the  terms 
of  reference  we  might  consider.  I  don't  know 
of  any  that  wouldn't  meet  the  geographic 
requirement— well  there's  one,  yes. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  One  of  the  reasons  for  not 
being  able  to  fund  something  like  that  is 
because  they  are,  of  course,  non-existent 
except  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  Dr.  Mus- 
tard has  produced.  It  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  do  it  this  way  but,  would  you 
agree  a  community  health  centre,  or  a  health 
service  organization,  which  approaches  the 
model  of  a  community  health  centre,  should 
have  some  definite  community  input,  either 
an  elected  board  from  everyone  who  lives  in 
the  area,  or  everyone  who  uses  it,  or  every- 
one who  pays  a  dollar  to  be  a  member? 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  At  this  moment  I 
wouldn't  say  that  is  a  prerequisite  in  all 
cases.  It  is  a  desirable  state  in  some.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  Springhurst  clinic  in  your  riding, 
you  have  a  board  of  people  from  the  com- 
munity. Have  you  not? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  believe  in  the  town  of 
New  Hamburg  the  chamber  of  commerce 
has  created  a  board  that  operates  the  com- 
munity health  centre.  It's  an  HSO  by  de- 
finition. I  would  think,  in  other  cases,  we  are 
funding  two  or  four  physicians  without  any 
community  board  directing  them.  We  use 
both  mechanisms  because  we  are  respond- 
ing to  requests  from  both  the  community  as 
a  whole  needing  services,  and  from  specific 
physicians  wanting  to  try  this  method  of 
delivery  of  health  services. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  other  part  of  the  defini- 
tion which  you  already  specified  over  and  over 
again,  is  the  usage  of  non-medical  staff  such 
as  nurse  practitioners  and  others.  Surely  it 
demands  more  than  just  a  volimtary  agree- 
ment inside  the  centre  for  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner to  carry  out  certain  of  the  functions 
which  a  physician  often  carries  out.  Does 
this  not  demand,  in  fact,  a  change  in  the 
professional  Jaw  and  are  you  proposing  any 
such  change? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  you  will  find  the 
Health  Disciplines  Act  and  the  regulations 
under  it,  and  the  agreements  between  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the 
College  of  Nurses,  have  allowed  nurses  and 
nurse  practitioners  to  perform  a  certain  num- 
ber of  procedures  normally  reserved  for 
physicians.  These,  I  understand,  would  be 
the  ones  permitted  by  nurse  practitioners 
working  in  an  HSO.  They  would  not  be 
allowed  to  do  things  the  law  otherwise 
precludes. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  In  that  sense,  they  wouldn't 
really  be  doing  anything  they  are  not  doing 
right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Except  this,  that  vmder 
the  law  now-and  I  have  been  talking  to  a 
number  of  doctors  lately  who  have  dropped 
their  nurse  practitioners  simply  because  of 
the  economics  of  the  situation-if  you  have  a 
nurse  practitioner  and  you  are  a  fee-for-service 
physician,  she's  really  doing  work  that  you 
can't  claim  on  your  OHIP  cards.  That's  the 
problem,  and  the  HSO  gets  around  it. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  You  have,  in  fact,  given  the 
clearest  indication  for  moving  toward  a  more 
general    approach    in    terms    of    community 
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health  centre,  or  health  service  organization. 
Unless  you  move  towards  changes  you  will 
never  be  able  to  use,  in  spite  of  the  number 
of  statements  you  have  made,  non-medical 
people  or  non-physicians  in  an  expanded 
capacity.  You  must  change  and  move  deci- 
sively toward  it. 

I  think  you  have  answered  that  question. 
Maybe  what  you  said  could  be  supported 
further  if  you  can  tell  me  whether  you  have 
included,  in  your  health  estimates  for  the 
upcoming  years,  enough  money  to  expand, 
if  people  apply  the  present  programme  of 
the  health  services  organization,  from  its  over 
30  to  much  more  than  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  not  a  problem  at 
all.  My  financial  people  here  are  always 
subject  to  being  rapped  on  the  knuckles  and 
told  they  were  wrong.  OHIP  has  an  estima- 
tion of  the  amount  that  will  be  billed  to  the 
province  in  the  coming  year  by  the  practi- 
tioners who  are  allowed  to  charge  it.  If,  in 
fact,  we  change  a  group  of  practitioners  from 
fee-for-service  to  an  HSO  payment  mechan- 
ism, I  don't  have  a  budgetary  problem. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  So  that  if  you  made  an 
ideological  decision,  a  conceptual  decision, 
to  go  ahead  with  it,  it  could  in  fact  be 
easily  implemented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Right. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  What  I  have  gathered  over 
and  over  again,  from  what  you've  said,  is 
that  you  haven't  quite  made  that  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  by  nature  cautious. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes.  You  don't  really  have 
a  definition  of  the  Health  Service  Organiza- 
tion. Does  your  ministry  have  a  working 
definition  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Let  me  say  that  within 
our  ministry,  the  minister  and  the  ministry 
are  one  and  the  same. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Oh,  good.  Will  you  provide 
me  vdth  it  then.  I  assume  that  tiie  ministry, 
to  operate  well,  will  have  a  working  defini- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  the  last  part  is 
that  we're  a  blessed  trinity.  Carry  on. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  So  can  I  have  it?  Even  if 
you  are  not  one  and  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sometimes  the  god  is 
not  in  direct  communication  with  some  of 
the  other  parts. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I'll  give  you  15  seconds  to 
be  in  complete  communication. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  There  are  a 
lot  of  phoney  gods  around,  too,  you  know. 

Mr.    Dukszta:   Take   your   time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Thank  you.  I  have  in 
front  of  me  some  of  our  policies  that  would 
help  you. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  may  help  you  to 
understand  that  while  we  haven't  strictly 
defined  it  and  limited  it,  we  have  certain 
parameters  within  which  we're  trying  to 
work.  The  HSA  must,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  OHIP  benefits,  create  availability 
of  medical  care  and  easier  access  to  it. 
Okay?  Also,  preventive  services  to  help 
maintain  health,  including  education  and  fit- 
ness programmes,  health  related  social  serv- 
ices, improved  continuity  of  personal  health 
care  over  time  and  during  an  illness  episode. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  definition  doesn't  really 
include  anything  about  organization  and  re- 
lationship among  the  staff.  The  working 
definition  doesn't  include  this  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Allow  me  to  find  page 
13.  It  says  here  that  the  ministry  will  en- 
courage an  evolutionary  approach  to  pro- 
grammes and  programme  planning.  No  ideal 
models  will  be  forced  on  any  HSO,  provid- 
ing the  HSO  incorporates  the  type  of  pro- 
grammes that  are  appropriate  to  a  com- 
munity and  implied  in  the  statement  I  made 
earlier. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Rut  the  community  has  been 
defined  in  so  many  ways.  Recently,  as  you 
know,  the  ministry  has  been  reacting  very 
negatively  to  the  more  community-oriented 
or  community-governed  —  the  organizations 
with  a  very  strong  community  board.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  prefers 
health  service  organizations  which  are  or- 
ganized around  the  professionals  and  not 
around  the  community,  with  the  community 
defining  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  the  professionals 
are  the  essential  part,  or  the  nucleus,  of  the 
system.  We  have,  however,  reacted  to  com- 
munity requests  from  people  who  were  not 
in  the  health  business  at  all  and  then  tried 
to  find  the  deliverers  of  those  services.  So 
I  don't  think  it's  quite  fair  to  say  we  only 
react  to  two  or  three  different  sources— the 
physicians  themselves,  the  community  that 
may  feel  a  lack  of  service,  the  public  in  a 
community,  and  sometimes  to  special  groups 
within  that  community  like  a  mimicipal 
council. 
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Mr.  Dukszta:  I  don't  want  to  give  you 
names  and  things,  but  I  know  that  if  the 
group  has  a  very  strong  community  base, 
there  has  been  a  strong  reaction  from  the 
ministry.  It  is  somewhat  negative  toward 
that  idea,  almost  as  if  the  ministry  was 
distrustful  of  a  less-medical  approach— al- 
ways excepting  the  minister  who,  of  course, 
is  committed  to  this  global  approach,  fortu- 
nately. I  am  talking  now  of  the  extension 
of  you.  Some  of  them  have  been  negative 
toward  it,  to  the  point  that  if  you  have  too 
strong  a  community  involvement,  you  prob- 
ably wouldn't  get  funding. 

Let  me  ask  a  auestion.  In  what  respect, 
other  than  the  differences  between  fee-for- 
ser\'ice  billing  and  plobal  budgeting,  does  a 
communitv  health  centre  differ  in  legal  terms 
from  group  practice  according  to  the  opera- 
tions of  your  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr,  Miller:  I  suppose  the  legal  dif- 
ference is  that  a  contract  is  signed  with  the 
principals  who  are  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  HSO.  It  is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  a  legal  and  binding  contract, 
something  we  do  not  normally  do  with 
individual    practitioners. 

1^^'-.  T>uks7»3:  I  Pm  not  clear  on  whether 
havin"  a  «^ontract  is  the  major  difference.  I 
thoueht  the  group  practices  had  contracts 
too. 

Hon.  \fr.  Miller:  I  don't  think  group  prac- 
tices  on   fee-for-service   have   one,   do  they? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  think  I'm  getting  the  mes- 
sage that  there  are  no  basic  legal  distinc- 
tions in   a  sense.   Am   I  right? 

Hon.  Mr,  Miller:  I  would  have  to  get 
9onip  lofnl  opinion  on  that,  because  I  hon- 
ertlv  can't  answer  that  off  the  top  of  my 
head.  I  know  thait  in  the  case  of  New  Ham- 
burg, I  believe,  our  contract  is  signed  with 
the  board  of  thait  particular  community,  is 
it  not— the  board  of  trade^and  their  executive 
who  have  formed  and  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  direction  and  management  of  that 
particular  health  service  organization?  I  don't 
lielieve  it  is  signed  by  the  physicians,  is  it? 
No.  So  in  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  physicians  at  all. 

Incidentally,  I  don't  agree  that  we  have 
been  less  sympathetic  to  community-based 
groups.  There  are  sometimes  daoigers  in  any 
communitv-based  group  not  having  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  but  I  think  we  listen 
very  carefully  to  those  that  are  sincere  in 
their  approach.  One  of  our  major  considera- 
tions would  be:  Are  they  able  to  run  the 
business?  Is  the  need  there? 


Mr  Dukszta:  The  minister  does  seem  to 
have  taken  a  position  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  degree  of  control  over  community 
health  centres  than  over  general  practitioners. 
As  you  say,  you  have  to  ask  about  this,  but 
if  there  is  no  real  legal  distinction  between 
group  practices  and  comlmunity  health 
centres,  why  are  only  community  health 
centreis  subject  to  contracts  which  require 
them  to  open  all  records,  including  patient 
records  without  individual  approval  by 
patients,  to  ministerial  inspection  on  de- 
mand? 

Hon.  Mr,  Miller:  I  think  there  is  a  good 
business  reason  for  that,  above  all  else.  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious  to  fund  a  bunch  of 
golf  players.  In  fact,  if  we  are  paying  a 
salary  to  a  bunch  of  physJcians  providing  a 
service,  or  there  are  other  people  in  their 
organization,  I  have  every  right  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  delivering  services  to  the  com- 
munity. A  fee-for-service  praotitioneir  has  to 
bill  and  we  have  some  kind  of  an  audit  trail. 
These  groups  don't  have  to  bill,  but  we  need 
to  make  sure  they  are  providing  services. 

Secondly,  for  the  interim  period  while  we 
are  trying  to  assess  them,  we  may  even  have 
to  have  detailed  information— very  similar  to 
the  regular  OHIP  card—to  allow  an  ap- 
praisal. 

Mr,  Dukszta:  You  are  talking  of  some 
audit  going  on  for  fee-for-service  physicians, 
but  this  is  more  than  just  "some"  audit— this 
is  very  intensive  auditing,  including  opening 
the  patient  records  without  individual  ap- 
proval. 

Hon.  Mr,  Miller:  Frankly,  until  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we've  got  them  on  to  a  payment 
mechanism  that  doesn't  invite  swiriging  the 
lead  I  am  not  about  to  back  off  that. 

Mr,  Dukszta:  Obviously  you  have  been 
burned  by  physicians  in  general  practice  who 
have  been  known^heaven  protect  us  and  pro- 
hibit it  that  I  should  imply  anything  else— 
to  swing  the  lead  a  bit.  But  must  you  go  to 
such  an  extreme  for  commiuniity  health 
centres  which  are  only  a  small  segment  of 
your  large  financial  empire? 

Hon,  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  only  $4  million.  I 
would  say  to  you,  apart  from  w*hat  appears 
to  you  to  be  an  invasion  of  privacy  or  a  re- 
ouirement  for  knowledge,  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  unusual.  When  I  am  inspected 
by  government  inspectors  in  my  little  old 
motel  they  come  in  and  go  through  every- 
thing I  have  done^when  I've  used  the  gaso- 
line in  my  motor  boats,  when  I've  used  it  in 
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my  car,  when  I've  used  it  in  my  truck.  I 
don't  find  that  a  great  difference,  and  that's 
a  free  enterprise  business  not  supported  by 
governmenit. 

iln  this  case,  apart  from  the  need  for  in- 
formation, I'd  point  out  to  you,  we  are  at  a 
research  stage.  I  found,  for  example,  the 
Springdale,  or  is  it  Springhurst— ? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Springhurst. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —the  Springhurst  clinic 
group  has  been  anxious  to  co-operate  in  the 
fullest  way,  to  help  us  by  keeping  whatever 
records  we  deemed  necessary  to  assist  in 
analysing  their  eflBciency  compared  to  other 
groups.  In  fact,  when  we're  relying  on  some 
appraisals  of  general  levels  of  health  care, 
we  may  need'  more  information  than  tradi- 
tionally is  kept. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  think  comparing  private 
enterprise  and  the  private  records  of  a  patient 
are  not  quite  the  same.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  use  that  analogy.  What  you  do  about 
your  private  business  is  accepted  generally, 
and  there  should  be  more  of  it.  More  private 
business  should  be  inspected.  We  are  talking 
about  private  patient  records  being  used.  If 
you  are  going  to  apply  this  to  community 
health  centres,  I  feel  it  should  be  applied 
generally  across  the  board  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  some  kind  of  a  quality  control  over 
what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  physicians.  So 
far,  except  for  the  computer  patterns,  there 
hasn't  really  been  provision  of  any  type  of 
quality  control  over  the  services  provided, 
and  paid  for,  by  OHIP  to  physicians  in  gen- 
eral practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  First  of  all,  the  physician 
in  general  practice  produces  at  least  a  detailed 
record  of  every  service  he  or  she  renders.  An 
OHIP  card  is  made  out,  either  for  one  or  a 
series  of  services. 

Secondly,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect 
the  quality  of  health  care  delivered  by  a 
specific  practitioner,  we  have  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  standing  by  quite 
willing  to  look  at  that  aspect  of  the  individual 
fee-for-service  practitioner.  I  think  in  this 
province  we've  done  a  lot  of  work  in  that 
area  in  the  last  three  years.  I'm  pretty  proud 
of  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  All  I  understand  from  your 
statement  is  references  to  computer  patterns 
of  a  particular  billing.  Could  you  amplify 
your  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  As  you  know,  that's  a 
symptom.    As    a    physician,    you'd    recognize 


when  a  temperature  goes  up.  We  recognize  it 
when  the  pattern  goes  up  on  the  computer. 
Sometimes  we  only  need  to  look  at  the  digits 
on  the  cheque.  That's  one  symptom.  A  doctor 
can  be  working  very  hard  earning  a  lot  of 
money,  and  still  be  producing  high-quality 
service.  Our  ministry  has  never  restricted  the 
amount  of  money  a  physician  may  earn  on 
fee-for-service,  provided  the  services  were 
properly  rendered. 

The  college  has  had  some  misgivings 
about  volume  of  service.  They  were  the  ones 
to  impose  suggested  maximum  numbers  of 
services  per  week— not  us— a  couple  of  years 
ago.  These  were  broadly  misinterpreted  by 
the  medical  profession  as  government-insti- 
gated. They  were  not.  The  college  is  only 
interested  in  one  thing,  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice rendered.  It  looks  at  the  same  symptoms 
we  look  at— dollars  earned— and  relates  them 
to  ability  to  deliver  services. 

When  a  physician,  and  I  believe  we  had 
one,  rendered  250  services  per  day,  one 
begins  to  wonder  if,  in  fact,  it  was  quality 
health  care.  So  we  go  from  there.  We  then 
check  out  the  records  to  see  (a)  were  the 
services  rendered  at  all,  (b)  were  they  ren- 
dered properly,  (c)  were  they  billed  under  the 
appropriate  fee  schedule  code? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Since  we  haven't  got  a  way 
of  estimating  type  of  service  delivered  by  the 
health  service  organizations,  and  you  say  you 
probably  won't  have  this  for  some  time,  are 
you  prepared  to  be  somewhat  lenient  with 
the  accounting  the  community  health  centres 
do  to  you.  Would  you  promise  not  to  use,  if 
possible,  the  systems  which  apply  to  people 
who  are  on  fee-for-service? 

I  see  you  don't  follow  what  I'm  saying.  Let 
me  put  it  this  way:  You  have  not  to  my  satis- 
faction, assured  me  that  the  way  you  judge 
efficiency  of  service  is  by  number  of  items  of 
service  performed  or  number  of  patients  seen. 
Before  the  minister  establishes  a  new  system, 
which  is  much  more  appropriate  to  a  com- 
munity health  centre,  is  he  prepared  at  least 
not  to  use  that  approach  which  is,  I  think, 
basically  inimical  and  the  wrong  system  to 
judge  the  performance  of  a  community  health 
centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  that  is  underlying 
our  reason  for  seeking  more  assistance  from 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Health. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  going  to  capitation 
is  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  a  physician  from 
seeing  a  patient  unnecessarily  to  earn  a  living. 
The  number  of  times  a  person  is  seen  is  not, 
to  my  mind,  a  measure  of  quality  health  care 
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at  all.  I  am  anxious  to  find  alternative  ways 
of  rewarding  a  person  fairly,  which  don't 
involve   overservicing  the  people   he   or  she 


Mr.  Dukszta:  In  community  health  centre 
it  is  not  so  much  overservicing  as  there  is  an 
attempt,  I  think  as  you  know,  to  develop 
newer  services  which  often  do  not  come  un- 
der the  definition  as  it  is  now  practised  by 

HIP  and  the  physicians. 

It  is   because,   as  you   say,   the  physicians 

ilave  found  themselves  busier  and  busier  that 

they  do  not  deliver  the  total  service  which  as 

general  practitioners   or  family   doctors   they 

are  supposed  to  do. 

In  a  community  health  centre  this  sort  of 
proper  service— psychological,  social  or  other- 
wise, it  doesn't  really  matter— is  delivered 
much  more.  More  time  is  spent  on  interac- 
tion, on  social  services  and  yet  this  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  of  value  because  there  is  no 
standard  to  measure  it  by  except  in  terms  of 
items  of  service  performed  or  number  of  pa- 
tients they  have  serviced.  That  is  not  an 
adequate  way  of  doing  it. 

If  you  accept  that  this  happens,  local  com- 
munity health  centres  are  penalized  because 
the  ministry  demands  "How  many  patients 
have  you  seen?  You  have  to  do  500  per 
month—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No— "How  many  did  you 
service?"  Not  "How  many  did  you  see?"  I 
am  not  worried  about  how  many  they  see  in 
a  month.  I  am  worried  about  how  many  they 
keep  well,  that's  all,  and  if  the  patient  can 
stay  away  from  that  community  health 
centre  or  HSO  and  be  well,  I  couldn't  care 
less.  I  am  happy  because  we  have  achieved 
our  goal  of  health  care.  I  don't  want  any 
artificial  means  of  servicing  patients  too 
quickly  or  too  rapidly  to  be  developed  be- 
cause this  would  be  just  a  fraud  in  a  sense. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  sure  how  many 
people  are  cared  for  by  HSO,  whether  they 
are  seen  or  not,  and  we  compare  that  to  the 
number  of  people  who  are  cared  for  by  a 
fee-for-service  physician.  That  is  not  an  easy 
measurement,  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good 
point  you're  making  because  it  is  moving 
toward  sort  of  a  preventive  method.  But 
most  of  the  general  practitioners  or  fee-for- 
service  physicians  limit  themselves  very 
strictly  to  a  response  to  illness  on  demand. 
The  whole  idea  of  this  pilot  project  is  that 
you  move  toward  the  other  part— the  health 
part  which  you  stress— instead  of  the  illness 
part  which  tends  to  be  stressed  by  fee-for- 
service  physicians. 


Is  the  ministry  actually,  when  it  comes  to 
accounting,  really  still  operating  on  the  other 
system?  Okay— you're  shaking  your  head; 
that  means  they  are  not.  I  think  they  are  and 
you  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  it.  Will  you 
look  into  it  to  make  sure  it  happens?  If  I 
bring  you  a  case  next  time  of  a  telephone  call 
from  the  ministry  which  says  'How  many 
patients  have  been  serviced?"  etc.,  you  can 
react  and  say  this  is  an  inappropriate  way 
for  them  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Okay,  I  have  a  very  open 
mind  right  now  and  until  I  have  some  more 
information  from  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health,  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  it  open. 

I  would  only  say  to  you  the  HSO  or  the 
community  health  concept  deals  in  the  ideal. 
\t  assumes  that  physicians  want  to  do  these 
things.  It  assumes  they  will  do  those  things. 
It  assumes  that  once  they  have  a  guaranteed 
income  they  will  retain  their  desire  to  service 
people  with  all  the  vim  and  vigour  they  did 
when  they  collected  a  dollar  for  every  service 
rendered. 

I  have  never  lost  my  cynical  attitude  to- 
ward my  fellow  human  beings. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  You're  the 
least  cynical  minister  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  simply  say  human 
beings  being  what  they  are  don't  always 
perform  in  ideal  ways. 

I  learned  as  an  engineer  there  was  a 
kino-cycle  for  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine and  that  told  us  how  much  energy  we 
could  get  out  of  it.  We  used  to  plot  the 
actual  cycle  for  an  engine  against  it  and  we 
found  how  much  we  really  got  out  of  it. 

The  health  service  organization  is  a  con- 
cept which  deals  in  ideals.  We  are  dealing 
with  human  beings  and  I  have  to  meld  the 
two  together  so  that  I  am  satisfied  that  once 
I  remove  certain  incentives,  which  although 
imperfect  have  been  pretty  effective,  I'll 
have  a  better  or  at  least  equal  system. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That  is  probably  a  major 
problem,  your  assumption  that  those  incen- 
tives, the  way  you  have  specified  them,  stay. 
You  exhibit  a  very  interesting  example  of 
what  I  always  thought  you  were,  a  truly 
conservative  mind,  with  a  deeply  pessimistic 
natm-e.  You  think  one  has  to  be  bound  very 
closely  and  watched  with  extremely  particu- 
larity so  that  no  one  breaks  the  line.  But 
that's  an  aside  to  everything  else;  I  think 
this  is  not  essential  and  surely  not  true.  It's 
only  ideology  on  your  part  of  the  thing  that 
people  will  not  deliver  a  service  in  a  com- 
munity health  centre  without— 
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Mr.  Stokes:  This  would  be  an  excellent 
time  for  you  to  make  an  assessment  of  his 
mental  process. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  just  made  it;  a  true  Con- 
servative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Thank  you.  Those  are 
the  kindest  wordls  you  could  say  about  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  greatest  condemnation  in 
1975. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  the  minister  has  said 
in  answer  to  questions  posed  by  my  col- 
league from  Parkdale.  I  want  to  get  in  on 
this  vote  simply  because  I  think  that  what 
has  happened  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  is  that  you  have  treated  the  northern 
part  as  something  somewhat  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  province,  nothwithstanding 
the  fact  the  people  have  the  same  needs; 
notwithstanding  the  fact  they  pay  the  same 
OHIP  premiums;  and  having  no  regard  for 
the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  the  services 
taken  for  granted  down  here  are  non-existent 
in  the  more  remote  areas  of  the  province. 

A  former  Minister  of  Health  has  stated 
before  that  people  in  the  province  generally 
could  aspire  to  a  reasonable  level  of  health 
services.  You  would  have  to  be  able  to  justify 
it  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  35,000. 
Unless  you  had  that  kind  of  population  base 
it  was  very  doubtful  that  you  could  aspire 
to  anything  even  closely  resembling  a  health 
service  delivery  system  and  it  was  going  to 
be  necessary  for  people  to  commute  and 
travel  relatively  large  distances  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  various  services  which 
fall  within  the  purview  of  this  ministry. 

It  seems  to  me  the  people  in  the  north 
of  this  province  have  sat  quietly  by  for  far 
too  long.  As  I  travel  through  the  north,  I 
find  people  are  becoming  much  more  vocal; 
they  are  becoming  much  more  demanding 
of  a  reasonable  level  of  health  care  than  they 
ever  were  before.  Now  you  have  gone  the 
route  of  the  district  health  councils  and  they 
see  they  are  going  to  act  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  any  new  ideas  or  new  concepts 
neople  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
have,  everything  they  aspire  to— any  changes, 
any  recommendations,  any  new  ideas  they 
may  have— have  to  be  channelled  through 
the  district  health  council.  I  see  this  as  just 
another  buffer,  another  level  of  bureauc- 
racy the  people  I  represent  and  the  people 


who  are  living  in  the  north  generally  are 
going  to  have  to  wade  through  before  the\ 
can  get  the  kind  of  attention  for  which  they 
have  waited  for  too  long. 

I  want  to  give  you  and  the  House  some 
idea  of  the  lack  of  any  health  delivery  sys- 
tem in  many  areas  that  I  represent.  I  would 
try  to  indicate  to  you  the  fnistration  that  is 
being  felt,  not  only  by  practitioners,  the  few 
that  we  do  have  in  the  north,  but  also  those 
public-spirited  people  who  are  trying  to 
devise  ways  and  means  and  come  up  with 
ideas  and  recommendations  how  we  might 
establish  health  services  where  they  are  non- 
existent, or  improve  on  the  limited  ones  we 
have. 

We  have  a  rotating  doctor  service  in 
Armstrong.  You  have  enlisted  the  assistance 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  they  are  rotating,  I  think,  on  a  bi-weekly 
basis.  There  is  no  idea  of  continuity  between 
the  doctor  and  the  patient,  yet  this  is  some- 
thing the  doctors  always  said  was  absolutely 
essential— a  good,  healthy,  meaningful  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  It  is  impossible  vdth  this 
rotating   service   you   have   in   Annstrong. 

Compare  that  with  a  doctor  who  visits  the 
town  of  Nakina  once  a  week.  We  have  a 
little  health  clinic  in  Nakina  that  is  staffed 
by  a  very  dedicated  nurse,  with  minimal  re- 
sources, but  with  a  whole  lot  of  dedication 
and  a  whole  lot  of  enthsuiasm.  That's  the 
kind  of  service  the  people  in  Nakina  have  at 
the  present  time,  yet  Nakina  is  one  of  the 
north's  fastest-growing  communities  —  its 
population  is  going  to  increase  by  186  per 
cent  over  the  next  two  years.  They  get  a  visit 
from  a  doctor  once  a  week. 

Compare  that  to  Savant  Lake  where  we 
have  a  small  clinic  that  is  not  staffed  by 
anybody.  A  public  health  nurse  visits  every 
second  week,  and  they  try  to  assist  the  people 
in  the  community  who  come  to  visit  them. 
It  is  strictly  an  immunization  sort  of  thing, 
delivering  a  few  pills,  putting  a  bandage  on, 
something  of  that  nature. 

Compare  that  with  no  facilities  at  all 
provided  in  Pickle  Lake,  which  too  is  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  communities  in  the 
northwest  by  virtue  of  some  mining  activity. 
You  have  made  a  commitment  that  you  are 
going  to  co-ordinate  your  efforts  with  the 
mining  company  and  you  will  contribute  to- 
ward the  operating  costs  of  a  facility,  assum- 
ing the  mining  company  provides  the  fadlity 
and  some  form  of  accommodation  for  any 
practitioner  who  may  be  willing  to  come  in. 

Compare  that  with  yet  another  concept. 
We  have  a  little  clinic  in  the  town  of  Beard- 
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more,  where  the  little  health  committee  is 
desperately  trying  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a 
nurse  who  can  be  sent  down  here  to  be 
trained  as  a  nurse  practitioner.  If  they  are 
able  to  pull  that  off,  and  to  convince  you 
people  that  that  is  indeed  worthwhile,  she 
ill  practise  under  the  supervision  of  three 
r  four  doctors  who  are  located  about  50 
iles  away. 

It's  all   right  to  be  flexible,  Mr.   Minister, 

:'s  all  right  to  be  innovative;  but  I  suggest 

you   the   mish-mash    of   programmes   that 

e've  got,  all  which  are  totally  inadequate  at 

e  present  time,  is  just  not  good  enough.  Let 

e  remind  you  again  that  the  people  in  the 

orthem  part  of  this  province  pay  the  same 

HIP  premiums   as  you  and   I   do,  or  any- 

ody  else  who  is  five  or  ten  minutes  away 

om  one  of  these  facilities,  whether  it  be  a 

octor's   office,    a   dentist's   office   or   a   com- 

unity  health  centre.  The  people  I  represent 

travel  as  much  as  350  miles  for  the  same  kind 

of    sen'ice    people    in    Metropolitan    Toronto 

and  other  urban  centres  take  as  a  matter  of 

right,  they  demand  it  in  fact. 

Mr.  Minister,  we  are  demanding  that  we 
be  treated  the  same  way  as  other  people  in 
the  province.  I  thought  you  were  being  a 
little  facetious  when  you  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  nurse  practitioner  who  was  practising 
along  the  west  shore  of  James  Bay,  you  said, 
I  believe,  you  had  a  practitioner  up  at 
Attawapiskat.  I'm  not  sure  you've  got  a 
nurse  practitioner  in  Attawapiskat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  didn't  say  she  was 
a  nurse  practitioner. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  was  the  illustration  you 

used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  said  nurses. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  said  the  only  exception 
I  can  see,  or  the  only  example  I  can  see, 
might  be  if  we  had  a  nurse  practitioner 
operating  in  Attawapiskat.  You  don't  pay  one 
red  cent  for  any  health  delivery  system 
north  of  the  51st  parallel  in  this  province. 
The  total  cost  is  underwritten  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  I  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  people  who  pay 
OHIP  premiums  in  the  far  north  get  better 
service  from  the  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  than  you  provide  through 
your   Ministry  of   Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Who  pays  them?  You  are 
wrong  on  that  by  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
wrong  or  not,  but  let  me   tell  you  I   don't 


know  of  anybody  m  this  ministry,  unless  you 
are  up  there  on  a  fishing  trip,  who  cares  a 
dam  about  the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
at  least  nine  remote  communities  in  my 
riding,  which  stretches  up  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  at  Fort  Severn. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happens  in  Pickle 
Lake  at  the  present  time.  Pickle  Lake  and 
Central  Patricia  have  no  health  system  what- 
soever. Now  20  miles  down  the  road  is  a 
clinic  staffed  by  two  very  dedicated  nurses 
who  have  some  degree  of  competence  in 
midwifery.  They  can  do  some  diagnosing  and 
are  in  constant  communication  by  radio 
telephone  with  their  base  hospital  in  Sioux 
Lookout. 

I  visited  that  clinic  two  weeks  ago.  I  found, 
on  a  typical  weekend,  they  had  48  patients. 
Nine  of  those  patients  were  from  the  Indian 
Reserve  or  the  community  the  clinic  was 
designed  to  serve.  The  other  38  were  from 
the  non-Indian  community  at  Pickle  Lake. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  dedication  of  those 
two  young  nurses  and  their  provision  of 
emergency  service  and  treatment,  they  too 
would  have  to  go  at  least  240  miles  to 
Dryden,  or  347  miles  to  the  city  of  Thunder 
Bay,  to  get  routine  treatment. 

When  is  this  going  to  change?  This  is 
discrimination  in  the  reverse.  We  often  hear 
about  lack  of  services  and  lack  of  amenities 
to  native  people.  In  this  case,  it's  the  non- 
native  people  who  are  being  discriminated 
against.  I'd  like  to  see  you  make  a  survey 
of  the  cost  of  providing  health  services,  say 
to  the  community  of  Savant  Lake— it's  got  a 
population  of  about  300  people— or  to  the 
combined  communities  of  Pickle  Lake  and 
Central  Patricia. 

I  would  like  you  to  make  an  assessment  of 
the  cost  to  OHIP  of  serving  the  medical  needs 
of  people  living  in  those  communities.  In  fact, 
I  challenge  you  to  send  somebody  up  there 
and  make  an  assessment.  I'll  bet  the  cost  of 
the  OHIP  system  would  be  a  pittance,  simply 
because  the  treatment  service  isn't  available; 
if  somebody  has  a  pain  or  an  ache  they  go  to 
bed  for  a  few  days  and  when  it  clears  up 
they  go  back  to  work.  If  that  happens  down 
here  they're  on  the  phone,  making  an  ap- 
pointment with  their  doctor,  and  they're  in 
visiting  their  doctor,  at  a  cost  to  OHIP. 

I  would  challenge  you  to  find  out  what  it 
costs  the  OHIP  scheme  and  this  Ministry  of 
Health  to  provide  that  service  to  the  com- 
munity of  Savant  Lake  or  to  the  combined 
communities  of  Pickle  Lake  and  Central  Pa- 
tricia. 
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You're  going  to  say:  "We  have  the  northern 
Ontario  health  services."  Sure,  you  have  a  Dr. 
Baldwin,  who  is  the  co-ordinator  for  northern 
Ontario  health  services.  You've  got  a  Dr. 
Copeman,  who  is  in  charge  of  recruitment 
of  medical  practitioners.  I  understand  Dr. 
Copeman  has  pre-empted  some  of  the  func- 
tions to  Dr.  Baldwin  and  he's  going  to  have 
direct  control  over  what  happens  in  these 
small  communities  which  are  attempting  to 
set  up  little  clinics  so  that  at  least  they  have 
some  place  to  go  for  pills  or  for  an  immuniza- 
tion programme. 

I'm  just  as  frustraited  as  the  people  I  repre- 
sent, because  I  like  to  keep  apace  of  what's 
going  on  with  this  governmenst  and  with  this 
ministry.  Frankly,  when  I  see  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  most  northern  coxntmunities 
are  treated— not  only  by  this  ministry— and 
the  indifference  with  which  the  meddcal  pro- 
fession and  the  dental  profession  view  or 
ignore  or  choose  not  to  see  the  needs  of 
people  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Choose  not  to  serve. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  wonder  juist  how  serious  the 
medical  profession  and  the  dental  profession 
are  in  corryinig  out— whalt  is  it?— the  Hippo- 
oratic  oath— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Hyprocritic 

Mr.  Stokes:  Whatever  you  call  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  pronounce  it  your  way 
and  we'll  pronounce  it  ours. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  think  they  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  society. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  It's  cynicism. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  know  what  it  costs  to 
produce  a  doctor  or  a  dentist.  The  last  time 
I  saw  a  figure  was  maybe  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  and  somebody  told  me,  who  may 
have  known,  tlut  it  cost  society  $75,000  to 
produce  a  doctor. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  A  quarter  of  a  million. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  say  $250,000?  That's  a 
direct  cost  to  society.  We  in  northern  On- 
tario are  a  part  of  this  society  and  we  are 
contributing  to  this  society  in  a  very  real 
sense  by  the  contribution  of  our  tax  dollars. 
If  you  want  to  get  into  the  argument  of  dol- 
lars or  population  density,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  when  we  pay  sales  tax— which  is  based 
on  the  cost  of  an  article  which  is  maybe  50 
per  cent  or  100  per  cent  more  than  it  is 
down  here— the  five  per  cent  we're  paying  is 
10  per  cent  in  terms  of  you  people  living 


down  here  in  Toronto.  In  a  very  real  sense 
we're  making  our  contribution  and  more. 
And  we  just  don't  like  the  kind  of  indiffer- 
ence, the  kind  of  neglect,  with  which  we've 
been  treated  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate health,  medical  and  dental  services  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  province. 

It  seems  that  every  time  I  get  involved 
with  a  small  community  and  they're  trying 
to  do  something,  pull  themselves  up  by  the 
bootstraps  and  get  involved  and  get  some 
kind  of  mechanism  whereby  they  too  can 
I>articipate,  they're  thwarted  at  every  turn. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  people  within 
this  ministry  who  look  for  reasons  and  for 
excuses  why  they  can't  do  something,  rather 
than  cutting  through  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  red  tape  and  saying:  "Regardless  of  what 
our  programmes  are,  regardless  of  what  our 
criteria,  there  is  a  need  so  let's  do  whatever 
we  have  to  do  to  meet  that  need." 

'I  had  this  argument  with  a  former  Minis- 
ter of  Community  and  Social  Services  sever- 
al years  ago  when  I  was  dealing  wfth  some 
very  unique  and  specific  problems  of  resi- 
dents living  in  northern  communities.  There 
was  an  obvious  need.  I  asked  him  if  he 
wouldn't  look  over  all  of  hi®  programmes 
and  come  up  with  some  kind  of  programme 
to  meet  that  need.  He  sat  down  with  his 
deputy  minister  and  all  of  his  branch  heads 
and  everyone  else  arnl  he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I 
looked  and  we  just  don't  have  a  programme." 
That's  so  indicative  of  the  way  this  govern- 
ment plans.  Instead  of  sitting  down  here  in 
your  ivory  tower  and  saying:  "Here's  our 
programme,  now  we'll  go  out  and  see  if  we 
can  find  p^eople  to  fit  it,"  I  sugge^  you  get 
your  Dr.  Baldwins  and  your  Dr.  Copemans 
and  whoever  else  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designing  programmes  and 
let  them  visit  places  like  Pickle  Lake,  Savant 
Lake,  Armstrong,  Nakina— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Even  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  — Beardmore.  Let  them  go 
out  and  see  what  the  needs  of  the  people 
are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  had  better  find  out 
where  he  has  been  before  you  say  too  much. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  he  was  there,  he  didn't  see 
the  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Pickle  Lake  is  all  agreed 
upon. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  know  what  is  agreed  on  for 
Pickle  Lake.  I  got  the  memo.  It  was  I  who 
raised  it  with  you  several  weeks  ago.  If  you 
think   a   periodic  visit   from   a   neurosurgeon 
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from  the  Toronto  Sick  Children's  Hospital  or 
the  University  of  Toronto  medical  faculty— 
a  once  a  month  visit,  one  time  by  a  neur- 
ologist, another  time  an  eye,  ear  and  nose 
specialist  and  the  next  month  something  else 
—if  you  think  that  is  the  proper  kind  of 
service  I  don't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  up 
in  Pickle  Lake  two  weeks  ago  and  I  met  a 
psychiatrist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Was  that  by  appoint- 
ment? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  I  didn't.  It  was  not  by 
appointment  at  all.  It  was  strictly  by 
accident. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mind  you,  the  psychiatrist 
billed  him  on  his  OHIP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can  understand,  but 
carry  on. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  think  you  are  really 
very  funny,  because  I'm  trying  to  be  serious 
about  this.  When  you  start  to  take  me  seri- 
ously, I'll  sit  down  and  listen  to  some  of 
your  answers,  because  I  have  made  this  plea 
to  a  succession  of  Miniters  of  Health  for  far 
too  long  in  this  House. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  For 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'm  going  to  continue  to  make 
it  and  I'm  going  to  stand  here  until  some- 
body takes  me  seriously.  As  I  travel  around 
my  riding  and  through  parts  of  northwestern 
Ontario,  I  find  that  people  are  just  fed  up 
with  the  indifference  with  which  you  people 
treat  our  need  for  medical  and  dental 
services. 

I  don't  know  how  much  more  forceful  I 
can  be.  Believe  me,  I  am  reflecting  the  views 
of  everybody  in  northwestern  Ontario  who 
doesn't  have  adequate  medical,  dental  and 
general  health  facilities. 

It  may  be  that  we're  going  to  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  nurse  practitioners  in  certain 
areas  where  you're  going  to  have  to  be  a 
little  bit  more  flexible  and  allow  them  to  do 
things  that  doctors  down  here  wouldn't  per- 
mit them  to  do.  If  that's  the  only  alternative, 
all  right,  that's  what  we  want.  But  we  want 
a  medical  presence  in  all  of  the  communities 
that  need  services  so  badly  and  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  have  them. 

I  realize  you  have  to  be  innovative  and 
that  you  have  to  be  flexible.  Because  of  the 
great  distances  there  are  between  settlements 
and  because  of  our  inability  to  get  a  doctor 
or  a  dentist  into  every  one  of  them,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  be  much  more  flexible.  But 


you  haven't  demonstrated  to  me  and  the 
people  I  represent  that  you  are  even  aware 
of  our  problems. 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Minister 
just  to  illustrate  this:  I  was  going  by  the 
community  of  Upsala  last  Friday  morning  on 
my  way  from  Pickle  Lake,  and  I  saw  a 
green  sign  reading:  "Please  contribute  to- 
ward our  ambulance  service.  The  life  you 
save  may  be  your  own."  Now  there  is  the 
Upsala  Save-Your-Life  Ambulance  Services. 
They  have  a  legitimate  draw;  the  prize  is 
$500  and  the  tickets  are  $1  a  piece,  and  they 
even  have  a  lottery  licence.  No.  178631.  I've 
got  some  tickets  here  that  I'd  like  to  sell  to 
you  and  the  members  of  your  staff.  This  is 
what  the  people  in  northwestern  Ontario  are 
doing  to  get  an  ambulance,  selling  lottery 
tickets.  And  you  sit  over  there  and  snicker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Jack,  it  reads  well  in  the 
record,  but  you  know  darned  well  I— 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  takes  a  lot  to  burn  me  up, 
but  I  just  get  a  little  bit  incensed  when  I 
see  a  fellow— and  you  know,  basically  I  like 
you,  but  this  is  something  I  feel  very  very 
strongly  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  But  today  you  don't. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  dislike  you,  but  I  am  a 
little  bit  disturbed  at  the  way  you  are  react- 
ing to  what  I  have  to  say;  I  am  trying  to  be 
serious  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  listening  seriously. 

Mr.  Stokes:  When  I  see  an  unorganized 
community,  90  miles  from  an  ambulance, 
having  to  sell  lottery  tickets  because  you 
won't  provide  them  with  an  ambulance,  I 
say  it  is  just  symptomatic  of  the  kind  of 
treatment  we  have  been  getting  in  northern 
communities  for  far  too  long. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  sell  those  tickets.  I 
have  $25  worth  of  lottery  tickets;  I  am 
going  to  try  to  sell  them  and  send  them 
back  there.  I  want  to  know  what  your  con- 
tribution is  and  what  the  contribution  of 
your  ministry  is  going  to  be  to  the  delivery 
of  health  services  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.   Chairman:   The   hon.   minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  member  has  forcefully  and  properly  put 
forward  the  feelings  of  his  constituents,  and 
I  suppose  there  is  no  one  in  Ontario  who 
has  a  more  difiicult  riding  to  face  in  terms 
of  geography  than  he  has.  But  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  unaware  of  that,  of  course, 
is  wrong.  The  assumption  that  we  are  doing 
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nothing  about  it  is  wrong.  Our  ministry  is 
doing  its  best  to  service  the  north. 

The  facts  of  geography  will  continue  to 
exist.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  province 
that  has  the  amount  of  space  to  cover  and 
the  low  density  of  population  that  we  face 
in  northwestern  Ontario;  it's  a  very  real 
problem.  Obviously,  as  you  have  said,  we 
cannot  put  doctors  and  dentists  in  every 
community,    but   we    are   doing   our   best. 

The  assumption  that  a  health  planning 
council  or  a  health  council  is  another  layer 
of  bureaucracy  is  wrong.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
do  exactly  wnat  you  keep  telling  us  to  do; 
to  use  local  people  to  help  us  get  the  input 
we  need  to  solve  local  problems.  I  get  advice 
from  all  kinds  of  sources.  Surely  the  best 
advice  is  from  the  people  living  in  and 
facing  the  problems  in  a  given  area,  and 
that's  what  health  councils  are  about.  Given 
a  chance,  they  will  help  us  resolve  some  of 
these  problems. 

Dr.  Mustard,  in  his  report,  went  into  the 
discussion  of  the  need  for  services  and  or- 
ganization in  the  underpopulated  areas  of 
the  province.  He  did  mention,  and  we 
agree,  that  not  every  area  can  be  serviced 
by  physicians  and  you  will  be  using  nurse 
practitioners  or  other  people;  you  will  see 
us  doing  more  and  more  of  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  are  coming  along. 
Look,  we  went  into  Pickle  Lake— and  I  think 
the  attempt  to  imply  that  Dr.  Baldwin,  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  respect,  is  not  travel- 
ling the  north,  is  wrong.  He  is  doing  more 
miles  than  any  other  staff  member  in  my 
ministry,  I  am  sure,  by  a  long,  long  number. 
He  visits  most  of  the  communities  in  the 
north  and  does  his  best  to  help  us  resolve 
the  problems,  as  does  Dr.  Copeman.  Ontario 
led  the  way  in  trying  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  physicians  for  underserviced  areas.  Pickle 
Lake,  I  am  told,  will  have  full-time  medical 
care- 
Mr.   Stokes:   What  does  that  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  A  full-time  physician  on 
duty  there.  Not  necessarily  the  same  one,  I 
admit;  because  up  to  date  we  have  had 
trouble  getting  physicians  to  locate  in  places 
like  Armstrong  on  a  permanent  basis.  You 
know  that.  But  surely  in  the  alternative  it 
is  better  to  have  someone  servicing  it. 

Attawapiskat  has  the  same  problem.  I 
talked  to  the  nurses  there  and  they  are  fed 
up  with  new  physicians  every  time  the 
physician  comes  in.  If  I  had  ways  and  means 
of  making  sure  a  physician  would  stay  there. 


I  can  assure  you  a  physician  would  stay 
there.  But  we  are  not  yet  to  that  point  that 
we  can  insist  on  this. 

I  can  only  point  to  my  policy  on  immi- 
gration. It  was  talked  about  a  while  ago. 
That  policy  was  aimed  at  making  it  very 
difficult  to  locate  in  areas  where  we  already 
had  enough  physicians.  It  is  aimed  at  mak- 
ing people  say:  "Yes,  I  will  go  to  Armstrong 
because  it  is  underserviced  and  take  up  my 
practice  there."  Hopefully,  it  will  succeed 
in  that. 

Policies  can  be  agreed  upon,  but  they 
don't  occur  overnight,  that  much  I  have 
learned.  I  am  not  a  patient  person.  I  have 
learned,  though,  to  know  that  it  takes  quite 
a  time  between  my  staff  and  I  coming  to 
an  agreement,  say  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and   it  being  implemented. 

Now  the  statements  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment pays  the  money  past  the  51st 
boundary,  I  would  be  very  interested  in 
seeing  documented.  My  feeling  is  just  the 
opposite.  Attawapiskat  is  certainly  above  the 
the  51st— I  think  you  would  agree? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  it  is.  What  do  you  do 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  hospital,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  is  totally  funded  by  us.  Did 
you   not  know  that? 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  it  is,  it  is  the  only  one  in 
the  north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh  no.  I  think  you  will 
find  they  all  are,  up  the  coast,  every  one  of 
them.  Look,  Moose  Factory  hospital,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  federal  hospital.  Do  you  realize 
we  pay  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
operating  that  hospital  on  a  per  diem? 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  it  isn't,  not  by  any 
means.  We  even  supply  and  pay  for  the 
services  to  the  native  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  province.  The  assumption  that  the 
feds  are  paying  for  this  is  totally  wrong.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  them  out  of  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  because  they  bill  us 
for  delivering  them  in  a  less  efficient  way 
than  we  think  we  can  do  it. 

You  have  two  hospitals  in  the  north— Sioux 
Lookout  and  Moose  Factory— that  are  oper- 
ated by  the  federal  govemmeot.  I  don't 
know  of  any  others,  unless  there  are  some 
outpost  locations. 

Sioux  Lookout,  in  our  opinion,  duplicates 
the    provincially-operated    hospital,    and    ac- 
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cording  to  the  mayor  of  that  community  adds 
to  an  already  ex^ing  racial  tension  in  the 
community. 

Now  I  am  repeating  his  words,  rather  than 
saying  they  are  correct  or  not  oorrect.  I  have 
been  there  and  I  have  heard  his  arguments. 
He  has  repeated  them  very  recently  to  us 
via  his  member.  He  feels  it  is  time  we  stop- 
ped putting  the  Indian  in  one  hospital  and 
the  white  man  in  the  other.  I  think  you 
would  agree  with  that;  that  we  don't  want  to 
distinguish  betwen  them;  although  an  essen- 
tial ingredienit  to  that  is  the  Indian  Idkes  that 
system. 

We  have  made  one  agreement  with  the 
feds.  We  will  not  change  the  system  without 
the  agreement  of  the  native  peoples  in  those 
areas  where  this  problem  exists,  because  we 
recognize  thedr  rights. 

Well,  the  assumption  that  OHIP  premiums 
are  for  insurance,  of  course,  is  one  of  those 
myths,  as  you  know.  I  don't  know  what  per- 
centage of  my  budget  comes  in  from  OHIP 
premiums,  but  I  would,  guess  that  it  is  be- 
tween 16  and  20  per  cent.  The  balance 
comes  in  from  general  tax  dollars.  I  look 
upon  OHIP  premiums  as  a  tax  upon  those 
of  us  who,  in  fact,  can  afford  to  pay  it.  That 
excludes  everybody  over  65,  it  excludes 
eveir>body  who  has  no  taxable  income. 

I  am  siu-e  the  hon.  member  knows  that 
in  the  north  we  have  a  good  number  of 
both,  because  we  have  more  elderly  people 
stay  in  some  of  the  smaller  communiities,  at 
lea'st  in  my  area  they  do.  I  know  I  am  not  in 
the  north  by  the  member's  standards,  but  the 
percentage  of  over  65's  in  Muskoka  has  to 
be  15  per  cent  versus  a  provincial  average 
of  about  8.5  per  cent. 

il  think  this  is  typical  of  rural  Ontario,  so 
that  when  we  look  at  what  happens  in  the 
north  we  probably  collect  from  fewer  peo- 
ple in  terms  of  direct  payment  methods  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  province.  I  am  happy 
for  that  rather  than  unhappy  for  it,  1^'s 
understand  that  fact. 

The  cast  of  services  in  the  north,  in  spite 
of  their  paucity,  is,  in  fact,  higher  per  capi- 
ta than  anywhere  else  in  this  province,  not 
less.  You  may  find  specific  commundties 
where  this  is  not  so.  I  don't  know  about  the 
one  the  member  is  talking  about.  I  only 
know  that  we  have  more  beds  per  person  in 
the  north;  they  use  them  more  often;  they 
stay  longer— natmrally,  because  they  have 
problems  of  transportation— -and  we  have  to 
allow  for  these  things.  You  can't  send  a  per- 
son home  150  miles  the  12th  day  after  a  gall 
bladder  operation  as  easily  as  you  can  trans- 
port   a    person    two    miles    in    the    city    of 


Toronto.  So  we  design  the  facilities  and  have 
a  higher  allowance  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  was  intrigued  to  find  we  use  physicians 
more  per  person  in  the  north  than  we  do  in 
the  south;  that  we  actually,  therefore,  have 
a  higher  cost.  I  would  have  thought  it  was 
the  opposite.  The  statistics  I  have  seen,  and 
I  don't  know  that  they  are  all-inclusive, 
show  this  to  be  a  fact. 

I  can  only  tell  you,  really,  I  share  your 
concern  for  the  North.  I  think  of  myself 
emotionally  as  being  in  the  north,  because 
albeit  much  more  compact,  my  riding  does 
suffer  from  a  lot  of  the  problems  ^X5u  suffer 
from.  I  have  communities  that  are  35,  40, 
50  miles  from  a  hospital  and  that  far  in  some 
cases  from  physicians.  I  know  the  feelings 
people  have  in  those  areas.  I  don't  have  a 
solution  to  it  that  you  and  I  can  afford  yet, 
but  we  are  working  on  it.  I  think  the  nurse 
practitioner  will  be  one  of  those  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  just  want  to  react  to  that. 
You  disa^eed  with  my  assessment  of  the 
health  councils,  you  said  that  you  wanted 
to  get  some  kind  of  input  from  people  on 
the  scene.  Well  Dr.  Baldwin  asked  the  peo- 
ple of  Beardmore— Beardmore  is  a  small 
community— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  saw  their  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  asked  them  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  community  health  committee 
so  they  could  speak  for  the  community  and 
co-ordinate  whatever  local  effort  and  input 
was  required.  Dr.  Baldwin  was  very  sincere 
about  this,  and  I  have  a  fairly  high  regard 
for  Dr.  Baldwin  and  his  activity  in  trying  to 
get  some  kind  of  health  delivery  system  in 
the  north.  He  went  in  there  and  told  them 
specifically  to   set  up   that  committee. 

The  last  communication  that  committee 
got  from  your  ministry— I  can't  recall  who  it 
was  signed  by,  it  was  signed  by  somebody 
over  on  Overlea  Blvd.-said  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  they  might  as  well  disband 
the  committee.  It  said  Dr.  Copeland  from 
this  point  forward  would  be  co-ordinating 
any  efforts  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
it  as  much  as  told  that  health  committee 
they  were  no  longer  needed. 

They  had  even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
an  LIP  grant  from  the  federal  government  to 
upgrade  their  existing  facility,  and  just  as 
they  were  in  the  process  of  doing  that  and 
had  the  sense  they  were  doing  something 
worthwhile  they  were  told  they  were  no 
longer  needed. 
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As  far  as  I  know,  any  time  I  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  Dr.  Copeland,  he  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  doctor 
recruitment  for  underserviced  areas.  Yet  all 
of  a  sudden  he  is  going  to  take  over  and 
perform  the  function  of  the  very  people  from 
whom  you  said  you  needed  assistance,  advice 
and  co-operation.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  sort 
of  throws  your  argument  that  you  are  really 
sincere  about  getting  some  kind  of  local  in- 
put, some  kind  of  co-operation  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  mention  is,  you 
have  referred  twice  to  the  funding  by  the 
provincial  government  at  Attawapiskat.  You 
can  always  see  exceptions  to  rules.  I  didn't 
know  you  funded  anything  at  Attawapiskat. 
I  had  a  fair  idea  that  you  were  acting  on  a 
co-operative  basis  at  Moosonee.  I  know  there 
are  certain  services  you  provide  over  at  Sioux 
Lookout.  You  would  think  that  was  next 
door.  Take  a  look  at  the  map  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  see  how  far  it  is  from 
Moosonee  over  to  Sioux  Lookout.  One  of 
them  is  in  Cochrane  North  riding  and  the 
other  is  in  Kenora  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  wasn't  saying  they  are 
together. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  ask  what  you  are 
doing  for  the  people  at  the  most  northerly 
community  in  the  province  of  Ontario  on 
the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Winisk? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Which  is  that? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Fort  Severn.  What  are  you 
doing  for  Fort  Se\'ern?  What  are  you  doing 
for  Big  Trout  Lake?  What  are  you  doing  foi 
Angling  Lake?  What  are  you  doing  for 
Kasabonika?  What  are  you  doing  for  King- 
fisher? What  are  you  doing  for  Wannaman? 
Webequie?  Lansdowne?  Fort  Hope?  Those 
are  the  nine  communities  I  was  talking  about, 
north  of  the  51st  parallel,  that  happen  to 
be  in  my  riding.  You  aren't  doing  a  blessed 
thing  for  those  people.  What  are  you  doing 
for  Savant  Lake?  What  are  you  doing  for 
Beardmore?  Precious  little. 

I  don't  want  to  be  overly  dramatic  about 
this  thing,  but  as  I  travel  throughout  my 
riding  I  sense  a  frustration  I  have  never 
sensed  before.  Now  that  you  say  you  know 
what  our  problems  are,  if  Dr.  Baldwin  has 
been  around  to  the  extent  you  say  and  if  he 
has  listened  and  has  the  same  message  that 
I  have  got,  for  heaven's  sake  start  listening 
to  Dr.   Baldwin.   If  Dr.   Copeland  has  been 


getting  the  same  message  that  I  have,  start 
listening  to  him.  You've  got  enough  people 
there,  sitting  in  front  of  you  and  over  in 
the  gallery,  with  enough  ingenuity  that  they 
can  design  a  programme  that  will  suit  the 
specific  and  unique  needs  of  the  people  I 
represent.  That  is  all  I  am  going  to  sav  about 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre,  on  item  1? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  On  item 
1,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about 
smoking  and  I  want  to  talk  about  it  here, 
because  I  cannot  be  here  this  evening  when 
it  might  come  up  under  another  item.  I  am 
sorry  that  at  five  to  six  it  will  be  given  only 
five  minutes.  I  suggest  that  the  item  is, 
therefore,  getting  the  attention  the  ministry 
gives  to  it  and  not  the  attention  it  actually 
deserves. 

As  far  as  I  can  establish,  there  is  simplv 
no  priority  within  the  Ministry  of  Health  (• 
finding  means  of  helping  people  in  the  Pnr 
ince  of  Ontario  to  stop  smoking  and  of  di 
couraging  smoking  as  a  means  of  preventive 
health. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  When  did  you  stop? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  a  convert.  I  had  ni\ 
experience  on  the  road  to  Damascus  a  year  or 
so  ago  and  I  am  much  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  draw  to  the  hon. 
member's  attention  that  I  don't  think  this 
comes  under  item  1,  or  this  vote  in  general. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  told  that 
it  would  come  under  item  1  of  the  promotion 
and  protection  programme,  but  in  fact  there 
is  no  money  involved  under  item  1  for 
smoking. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  it  come  under  health 
protection  and  disease  prevention  services, 
vote  2902,  item  1? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  not  there,  Mr.  Chairman 
I  would  also  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Housr 
I   cannot  be  here  when  that  will   come  iij 
and    I   just   want   to   speak    about   it    for   a 
minute  or  two. 

I  have  had  a  series  of  correspondence  with 
the  minister,  and  the  minister  said  in  a  letter 
in  August  of  1974  that  a  ministry  task  force 
was  being  established  to  reassess  the  role  of 
the  Ontario  government  with  reference  to 
smoking.  He  invited  me  to  meet  with  the 
task  force.  I  replied  to  him  a  couple  of 
months  later  saying  I  would  be  delighted  to 
and  I  have  heard  nothing  from  that  task 
force  yet. 
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I  would  like  the  minister  to  report  on  what 
is  being  done  with  that  task  force.  I  would 
also  appreciate  it  if  the  minister  could  say- 
since  he  hasn't  replied  to  my  written  ques- 
tion on  the  order  paper— what  programmes 
tlie  ministry  has  directed  toward  the  preven- 
tion, discouragement  or  reduction  of  smoking 
among  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  came  to  this  through  an  anti-smoking 
group  called  Smokers  Anonymous,  that  had 
actually  been  established  here  as  a  result  of 
a  public  meeting  in  Toronto,  and  was  having 
a  good  deal  of  success.  They  were  having 
success  rates  of  35  to  50  per  cent,  which  is 
very  high  in  the  field. 

They  also  had  a  technique  which  has  been 
used  against  other  similar  problems  by  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  things  like  that.  It  had 
not  been  used  against  smoking,  but  it  was 
proving  to  be  successful.  It  was  a  group 
therapy  kind  of  technique.  They  sought  funds 
from  the  ministry.  They  were  told  by  the 
ministry  they  were,  "awfully  sorry  but  we 
have  run  out  of  dough  and  we  can't  look  at 
you  until  the  following  year."  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  group,  which  was  doing 
effective  work,  has  come  to  an  end  and  the 
ministry  has  simply  said,  "Look,  here's  what 
the  Adventists  are  doing,  here's  what  the  TB 
and  RD  people  are  doing." 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  government  take  the 
question  of  the  health  hazards  of  tobacco 
smoking  very  seriously  and  that  it  provide  a 
very  large  increase  in  funding,  both  for 
education  and  also  for  anti-smoking  clinics. 

I  would  point  out  that  tax  revenues  from 
smoking  are  $100  million  a  year  and  the 
health  costs  of  smoking-related  diseases  are 
probably  much  greater  than  $100  million  per 
year.  I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  he 
stop  being  a  prisoner,  either  of  his  bureau- 
crats or  else  of  back-benchers  from  the 
tobacco  ridings  of  southwestern  Ontario.  Per- 
haps you  need  to  produce  a  comic  book  for 
people  who  want  to  quit;  perhaps  you  need 


to  get  together  some  really  good  literature,  in 
conjunction  with  the  TB  and  RD  people, 
and  then  put  it  out  as  a  means  to  get  to  the 
people.  You  have  posters  you  are  using  with 
teenagers  and  alcohol.  They're  good  posters. 
That  approach  can  be  used  for  smoking. 

You  have  GAINS  cheques  that  go  to  many 
people  across  the  province.  You  can  probably 
piggy-back  on  the  federal  family  allowance 
cheques.  There  are  assessment  forms  and 
other  things  which  we  get  in  every  home  in 
the  province. 

You  should  consider  further  restrictions  on 
advertising  about  smoking.  You  should  have  a 
tougher  provincial  attitude  towards  smoking 
in  public  and  semi-public  places. 

There  should  be,  across  the  province,  Mr. 
Chairman,  anti-smoking  clinics  available  to 
those  addicts  who  want  some  support  when 
they  quit.  I  say,  "who  want  some  support 
when  they  quit,"  because  as  the  minister 
probably  knows,  at  least  half  of  the  success 
of  anybody  quitting  is  the  desire  to  quit.  But 
it's  a  lifestyle  thing,  and  lifestyles  are  chang- 
ing. There  is  much  more  interest  these  days, 
in  physical  fitness,  recreation  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  There  is  a  great  receptiveness  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  .,    ^....s,   .^^ 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  receptiveness  if  the 
minister  and  ministry  would  get  involved. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  must  help  people  in  a 
positive  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  draw  to  the 
hon.  member's  attention  that  it  is  6  of  the 
clock.  I  will  now  leave  the  chair  and  we  will 
return  at  8. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 
(continued) 


[On  vote  2901: 

[Mr.    Chairman: 

tawa  East. 


Item    1,   the    member   for 


Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  few  comments  on  this 
item.  I  first  of  all  would  like  to  say  to  the 
minister,  to  inflate  his  ego— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Will  it  be  complimentary? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  will  be  complimentary 
toward  you  to  start  with.  This  is  always  a 
good  way  to  get  you  to  smile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  have  me  on  my 
guard. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  don't  be  on  your  guard.  You 
know  I'm  always  acting  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  You  could  have 
fooled  me. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  you 
set  up— I  really  don't  know  what  the  name 
of  it  is,  but  it's  called  health  services  for 
French,  or  French  health  services,  or  French 
in  health  services,  or  whatever  it's  called. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order.  I  don't  like  to 
interrupt  the  speaker— he  speaks  so  well- 
but  we  should  at  least  have  a  quorum  for  him. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  not  armed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  We  have  no  quorum, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  can  have  far  more  enthusiasm  now 
that  I've  got— 


TmjHSDAY,  June  5,  1975. 

Mr  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  The 
attention  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  attention  of  the— well  I've 
had  the  attention  of  the  minister,  but,  for 
instance,  the  House  leader  being  here,  with 
anticipation  and  all  these— 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  You  and  your 
10  colleagues. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  want  to  hear 
about  your  denticare  plan. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'll  tell  you  about  denticare  when 
you  tell  me  about  Krauss-MaflFei. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Get  back  to 
the  vote,  item  1. 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  me  about  Krauiss-Maffei. 
Tell  me  about  the  airport.  I'll  talk  to  you 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  What  happened  at 
your  last  caucus? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  tell  me  about  it.  Tell  me 
about  Krauss-Maffei. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  you  tell  me. 

Mr.  McNeil:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East  wouldn't  listen.  He  hasn't  said  anything 
yet 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
You  are  getting  to  them,  Albert. 

Mr.  Roy:  Talking  about  switching  of 
policies.  You've  got  your  nerve.  Tell  them 
about  the  strikes  in  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  want  to  come  to  order  or  not? 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  them  to  quit  being  provoca- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Item  1.  Do  you 
want  to  speak  on  item  1? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  do,  but  tell  them  not  to  pro- 
voke me.  I  am  being  provoked. 
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Mr.  McNefl:  Then  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Oh,  you 
want  special  protection? 

Mr.  Roy:  Now,  I  was  talking  about  this 
service  you  instituted,  what  is  it,  about  a 
year  ago  now?  This  question  of  French 
services  within  the  health  system.  Three 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Trois  mois. 

Mr.  Roy:  Trois  mois.  Three  months.  You 
are  coming  along  with  your  French.  If  you 
keep  pointing  and  using  signs  we'll  com- 
municate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   We  will  communicate. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  I  want  to  know  basically 
is  if  this  is  a  separate  entity  within  your  de- 
partment. If  it  is,  what  sort  of  personnel  or 
what  sort  of  budget  do  you  have  for  these 
people,  and  basically,  what  are  your  plans? 
I  think  my  questions  are  relatively  simple. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  embarking 
on  that  sort  of  programme.  It's  something 
we've  not  succeeded  in  doing  with  other 
ministries,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  credit  should 
go  to  you  for  instituting  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  necessary  programme.  I  think  it's  im- 
portant that  people  who  are  sick  and  who 
need  services  be  able  to  communicate  not 
only  with  their  physician  but  can  get  their 
services  in  a  language  they  can  understand. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  was  tempted  to  answer 
in  French  to  show  that— 

Mr.  Roy:  Go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Voulez-vous  que  je 
reponds  en  frangais? 

Mr.  Roy:  Oui,  oui. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Okay.  Je  pourrais  faire 
ga.  But  I  think  I'd  better  not,  for  the  sake  of 
the  balance  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay,  you  and  I  will  go  outside 
afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  committee  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  francophone 
papulation  in  Ontario.  I  think  there  are 
approximately  10  members  on  it  who  were 
appointed  to  the  committee  three  or  four 
monlths  ago.  They  now  have  a  full-time  sec- 
retary. That  was  one  of  their  requests.  Their 
duties  were  simple  and  yet  not  easy— simply 
defined  but  not  easily  carried  out.  Tiiey  were 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  French-speaking 


Ontario  ciitizen  obtaining  health  care  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  his  or  her  native 
tongue  and  determine  where  the  greatest 
areas  of  need  were  and  what  steps  could  be 
taken  to  resolve  the  lack  of  service  in  any 
particular  areas  of  need. 

Mr.  Roy:  These  10  members  obviously  are. 
what,  an  advisory  group?  They  are  obvioush 
not  full-time  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No.  They  only  meet 
once  or  twice  a  month. 

Mr.  Roy:  Once  or  twice  a  month.  And 
have  they  given  you  recommendations  yet? 
They  are  just  studying  the  situation  now? 
Well  okay,  at  least  that's  a  start.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  some  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  want  to  go  to  a  point  which  I  think  is 
related  to  that,  because  I  can't  pin  it  down 
under  one  of  the  other  items  in  the  esti- 
mates. I  discussed  it  in  my  openinig,  the  can- 
cer clinic  at  the  Ottawa  General  Hospital.  I 
want  to  relate  to  you  some  experiences  of 
people  who  have  told  me  about  this  clinic 
at  die  Ottawa  General,  because  this  in\  olves 
not  only  hospitals  but  it  involves  adminis- 
tration as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Could  I  stand  for  a 
point  of  order  for  a  second,  Mr.  Chairman? 
I  have  no  objections  to  talking  about  an\ 
point  at  any  time,  but  we  were  italking  earlier 
abo^it  trying  to  stay  with  the  vote  itself;  vote 
2903  item  2  is  where  this  topic  would  nor- 
mally be  discussed. 

Mi.  Roy:  I'm  trying  to  be  very  specific  and 
stick  to  the  items  myself,  and  I've  done  it. 
It's  the  Ottawa  General  Hospital  all  right, 
but  I'm  talking  about  administration  of  a 
clinic.  Are  you  prepared  to  deal  with  that 
at  that  time?  I'm  prepared  to  wait  until  that 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'll  deal  with  any  topic, 
but  I'd  like- 
Mr.  Roy:  My  colleague  from  the  other 
party  was  talking  about  community  health 
centres— I  think  I'm  in  the  right  vote  here- 
in answer  to  one  of  his  questionis  yxxi  said 
that  you  were  negotiating  with  some  36 
centres  across  the  province.  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  inclaided  in  that  would  be  a 
centre  in  Ottawa  which  was  started  under 
the  administration  of  your  predecessor,  Bert 
Lawrence.  There  were  further  negotiations 
with  Dick  Potter,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
they're  involved  with  you.  It's  in  west-end 
Ottawa,  and  I  want  to  relate  to  you— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  What's  the  name  of  it, 
please? 

iMr.  Roy:  I'm  not  really  too  stire  what  the 
nam©  of  the  centre  is.  I  know  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Association  was  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sandy  Hill? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  it's  not  Sandy  Hill;  it  would 
be  in  west  Ottawa.  I'm  not  sure  that  they 
had  a  name  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Cliniique  Ste.  Anne? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  Clinique  Ste.  Anne  is  in  my 
riding,  in  lower  town.  This  would  be  in  west 
Ottawa.  Are  there  any  other  clinics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Centre  town? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  you've  got  to  go  farther 
west. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  By- 
Town? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  you're  right  in  the  canal 
there.  You're  really  in  trouble  there  at  By- 
Town. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Community  Service 
Centre? 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  have  an  address  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No.  I  can:  try  to  find  one. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  know  Claude  Edwards  and 
people  like  that  from  the  civil  service  in 
Otteiwa  were  involved  with  it.  I  don't  think 
they  had  a  name  for  it,  or  if  they  did  it  cer- 
tainly esioapes  me. 

I  want  to  relate  to  you  how  you  can 
dampem  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  who 
are  trying  to  set  up  this  type  of  centre. 
Originally  these  people- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  muist  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  this  could  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  under  vote  2902, 
development  of  health  resources. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  had  a  whole  hour 
on  it  just  before  six. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  spent 
a  whole  hour  on  this  earlier. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  is  halfway  through  dis- 
cussing it,  why  don't  you  let  him  finish? 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  prior  to  the  dinner  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Okay,  I  will  yield.  I  wasn't 
here  prior  to  the  dinner  hour.  I  really  think, 


as    chairman,    it    would    more    appropriately 
come  under  vote  2902,  item.  2. 

Mr.  Roy:  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you're  stuck  with  the  precedent  established 
by  your  predecessor  in  that  chair,  and  you're 
going  to  have  to  be  consistent.  However,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
continuing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  possibly  he 
can  give  me  an  answer  on  this  later.  This 
particular  centre  was  in  west  Ottawa.  When 
they  set  it  up  they  were  given  a  commitment 
by  your  predecessor,  Bert  Lawrence,  the 
member  for  Carlton  East  who  at  that  time  was 
the  Minister  of  Health.  He  made  a  commit- 
ment to  that  centre.  These  people,  following 
his  directives,  changed  the  location  of  the 
centre.  They  were  operating  on  the  basis  that 
they  were  going  to  receive  government  ap- 
proval and  government  support.  Following 
government  directives,  they  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  operation  of  this  centre.  When 
your  predecessor,  now  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services  (Mr.  Potter),  came  into  the 
ministry,  he  put  a  damper  on  the  whole 
situation  and  said  the  commitment  was  no 
longer- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  He  put  a  damper  on  quite 
a  few  things. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  he  did.  That's  one  of  the 
things  which  I  think  somewhat  bore  out  his 
personality,  or  his  approach,  his  philosophy 
toward  health  centres. 

He  said  the  commitment  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor was  no  longer  valid  and  that  he  had 
certain  reservations  about  community  health 
centres.  He  came  down  to  Ottawa  and  was 
somewhat  abrasive,  which  which  was  his  na- 
ture actually,  and  told  the  people  down  there 
that  unfortunately  he  could  not  see  any  funds 
for  the  operation  of  it. 

I  understand  from  these  people  they  have 
received  more  favourable  support  from  you 
since  you've  been  minister,  but  I  point  out  to 
you  the  difficulty  in  certain  areas  of  this  prov- 
ince when  you've  had  that  -type  of  incon- 
sistent policy  on  the  part  of  your  ministry. 
I  know  the  frustration  of  this  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  spent  untold  hours,  unpaid 
hours,  who  were  devoting  free  time  to  set 
up  this  centre.  They  had  received  encourag- 
ment  from  Bert  Lawrence  and  then  the 
present  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
came  into  the  picture  and  said  to  them: 
"That's  out." 

I  thought  it  was  important  to  point  this  out, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  that  if  we  set 
a  policy  in  the  Ministry  of  Health— I  can  talk 
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about  the  denturists,  for  instance,  in  the  way 
of  inconsistent  policies,  but  I  don't  want  to 
dwell  on  that  again— it's  important  that  if  we 
do  set  a  policy  we  do  it  for  a  period  of  time 
and  be  consistent. 

I  appreciate  that  priorities  may  well 
change;  that  funds  may  not  be  available  for 
certain  other  things.  But  if  in  the  health  field 
we  are  to  receive  support  from  people  who 
are  prepared  to  give  it  without  being  paid, 
free  services,  who  give  devotion  and  are 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  health,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  approach  them  on  a  con- 
sistent basis. 

I  want  to  ask  you  whether  this  centre  is 
one  of  the  36— or  one  of  the  centres— which 
are  being  given  consideration.  It's  a  centre 
in  west  Ottawa— I'm  sorry  I  don't  have  the 
name,  I'm  not  really  too  sure  they  do  have  a 
name  because  of  having  been  frustrated  by 
the  previous  minister.  I  thought  they  had 
given  up  their  intention  of  establishing  a 
centre. 

In  Ottawa,  I  know  there  is  a  centre, 
Clinique  St.  Anne,  which  is  in  my  riding. 
They're  establishing  one  now,  I  think,  in 
Sandy  Hill  on  Somerset  St.— I  think  you  men- 
tioned that  one.  There  is  one,  obviously,  in 
centre  town  and  this  one  was  in  west  Ottawa, 
southwest  Ottawa.  If  you  had  the  name  there 
maybe  I  could  be  of  assistance.  Do  you  have 
that  in  your  notes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't 
identify  the  name.  There  were  about  six 
names  for  groups  which  were  in  either  the 
active  discussion  stage  or  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussion stage  in  Ottawa.  I  read  them  off  at 
one  point  but  none  of  the  names  seemed 
familiar  to  you.  We're  assuming  we're  talking 
about  the  group  you're  talking  about  when  I 
give  this  answer— I'm  not  sure  I  am  so  if  you 
can  find  the  name,  we  will  be  specific 
about  it. 

I  do  recall  the  previous  minister  going 
to  Ottawa  and  I  do  recall  him  stating  that 
a  certain  community  health  centre  would  not 
proceed.  This  would  be  early  1973,  I  would 
guess. 

I  suppose  one  of  *he  dangers  in  initiating 
discussion  with  a  group  of  volunteers  is  that 
yoiu  are  automaitically  assumed  bo  be  grant- 
ing permission  for  tiie  eventual  creation  of 
any  nospital  or  community  health  service  or 
Whatever  it  is  that  group  is  studying.  In 
this  particular  case  and  in  other  cases  around 
the  province  too,  after  talking  to  the  first 
group  of  entbusioistic  people,  I  understand 
the  minisJbry  fbimd  the  area  was  exceptionally 


well  serviced  by  physicians.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we  have  already  discovered  there  is 
often  a  very  sharp  division  in  the  medical 
fraternity  over  the  need  for  further  services. 
We  will  gladly  work  with  existing  physicians 
in  an  area  who  wish  to  regroup  inibo  an  HSO. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  justify  setting  an 
HSO  in  an  already  well-serviced  area  by 
bringing  in  more  physicians  who  are  supple- 
mentary to  those  already  delivering  service. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  does  the  minister  call 
HSO? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Health  service  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Try  to 
keep  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  area  we  are  talking 
about.  It  also  occurred  in  Brampton.  When 
you  already  have  physicians,  as  we  did  in 
Borampton-Bramalea,  actually  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  patients  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis,  it  is  pretty  dam  hard  to  put  five  or 
six  fellows  in  the  same  oommundty  and  give 
them  a  guaranteed  income. 

The  purpose  of  the  matter  is  to  create 
services  in  areas  of  need,  or  to  allow  existing, 
developed  practitionens  to  change  their 
method  of  operation  so  they  can  make  use 
of  some  of  the  other  paramedical  personnel 
who  currently  are  limited  under  a  fee-for- 
service  system  from  doing  certain  things 
that  doctors  will  let  them  do,  but  for  which 
OHIP  and  the  federal  regulations  will  not 
permit  paymernt. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  to  get  back  to  my  question. 
Assuming  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
centre,  are  there  no  discussions  going  on 
with  them  now?  You  feel  the  area  is  suffi- 
ciently serviced  by— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  If  the  member  is  talk- 
ing about  the  same  area. 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay;  I  will  be  checking  that 
out. 

You  undoubtedly  read  the  article  alxmt  the 
Clinique  Ste.  Anne  in  lower  town  Ottawa, 
which  was  published  in  the  Toronto  Star 
some  three  or  four  months  ago.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  a  shiniinig  example  of  how  an  under- 
serviced  area  can  receive  quite  adequate 
service  with  what  we  call  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals, and  in  this  case  the  nurse  prac- 
titioners. There  has  been  no  mention  during 
the  minister's  discussions  with  my  colleague, 
the  critic  for  the  NDP,  about  that  particular 
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centre.  This  was  one  of  the  first  in  Ottawa. 
I  just  want  to  get  your  assurance  that  it  is 
operating  adequately  and  will  continue  to 
receive  government  approval. 

Hon,  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  have  got  a  full 
page  on  Clinique  Ste.  Annie,  and  it  summar- 
izes the  minisiby's  aissessment  of  it.  I  would 
say  that  looking  at  it  very  quickly  that  it  is 
obvious  in  an  area  of  need.  It  is  serving  a 
purpose.  We  have  certain  reservations  about 
the  management  of  the  clinic  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  not  from  a  health  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  is  the  minister  talking 
about— the  management?  I  understand  there 
is  a  group  of  volunteens  who  act  as  man- 
agement; is  that  who  the  minister  is  talking 
about  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  am  talking  about 
employees. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  employees?  I  don't  want  to 
elicit  any  information  that  might  be  im- 
proper or  might  be  derogatory  towards  these 
individuals,  but  what  staff  is  tihe  minister 
suggesting,  the  nurses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  a  bit  diflScult  to 
make  criticisms  of  an  enterprise  like  this  in 
the  Legislature.  I  don't  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  I  am  disoussing,  so  I  am 
repeating  what  I  see  here.  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  find  our  staff  having  quiet  discussions 
with  a  group  like  this,  pointing  out  their 
areas  of  need. 

One  of  the  things  I  learned  early  in  the 
game,  and  I  think  it  is  geneirally  accepted, 
was  that  physicians  aren't  always  good  busi- 
ness managers.  On  the  rare  occasion  they 
can  write  a  book  on  how  to  make  a  million, 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rulte. 

Mr.  Roy:  Even  at  that  they  make  mistakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He  even  has  to  carry  a 
gun  to  protect  him. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  What  about  the  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Mcllveen),  where  does  he 
stand?  Is  he  a  good  businessman? 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  not  a  businessman,  he 
i-i  just  an  operator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  if  there  is  an  area  of  weakness, 
it  is  in  the  administration  of  smaller  clinics 
and  the  business  management  of  smaller 
clinics;  this  is  what  I  was   implying. 

I  believe  our  staff  have  been  having  dis- 
cussions with  that  group.  If  they  haven't,  I 


will  certainly  ask  them  to  make  sure  that 
any  statements  made  to  me  for  information 
purposes  are  passed  on  to  that  group. 

I  had  a  group  come  to  see  me  not  long 
ago  and  I  believe  at  least  one,  and  probably 
two  of  them  were  from  Ottawa,  suggesting 
that  an  essential  part  of  the  health  service 
organization  was  a  packaged  management 
plan,  almost  like  Harvey's  gives  the  hot-dog 
stands.  I  hate  to  make  that  comparison  on 
a  day  like  this. 

Mr.   Roy:   They   talk   about  Col.   Sanders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  a  more  apt  comment  today. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Because  you 
are  concerned  about  all  that  meat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  any  event,  manage- 
ment techniques  can  easily  be  packaged  and 
sold,  and  supervised  relatively  easily.  It's  a 
sad  fact  that  not  too  many  professionals— and 
it's  not  just  physicians  I'm  sure— make  use 
of  such  techniques.  We  feel  that  might 
eventually  become  a  part  of  the  HSO  system. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  mentioned  that  many  of  the 
centres  have  to  rely  on  the  services  of  allied 
health  professionals,  and  of  course  that's  in 
line  with  Dr.  Mustard  and  his  recommenda- 
tion for  primary  health  care.  Is  the  pro- 
gramme in  relation  to  nurse  practitioners 
still  going  on  at  McMaster?  Is  that  the  only 
place  they  are  graduating  or  is  there  some- 
where else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  McMaster  is  ongoing;  and 
I'm  not  sure,  Toronto  could  be  phasing  out. 
One  of  the  problems  currently  is  the  shortage 
of  places  for  nurse  practitioners  to  fulfil 
their  role. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That,  to  me,  is  a  serious 
problem.  The  second  problem  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Shortage  of  places? 

Hon.  Mr.  Mfller:  I  am  talking  within-not 
in  the  north. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  long  as  everybody  under- 
stands that,  including  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  just  didn't  want  to 
have  you— 

Mr.  Roy:  Did  he  sell  you  any  tickets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  he  did.  I  have  my 
ticket  in  my  pocket  and  if  I  win  it  I  get  a 
free  ride. 
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Mr.    Roy:    Only   one   for   the   minister? 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  you  win  it  and  they  get 
their  ambulance  we  will  guarantee  you  the 
first  ride  in  it. 

Mr.  Roy:   He  will  probably  need  it 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  What  I'm  worried  about 
is  you  might  make  sure  I  need  the  first  ride 
in  it. 

I'm  very  interested  in  the  nurse  practitioner 
programme.  We  have  an  imbalance,  though, 
in  the  supply  of  the  various  categories  of 
health  personnel  on  the  medical  side.  With 
the  existing  over-supply  of  physicians  in 
southern  Ontario  we  have  certain  problems 
in  using  nurse  practitioners  fully. 

Mr.  Roy:  Now  you've  decided  not  to  go 
ahead  with  your  dentioare  programme  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  whether  you  had  any- 
thing in  mind  about  preventive  dentistry.  I 
suppose  I  should  be  talking  about— 

Mr.  Ferrier:  What  happened  to  your  denti- 
oare programme? 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Tell  us 
about  your  denticare  programme. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  talked  about  it  openly, 
I'm  not  hiding  anything. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  it  a  priority? 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  a  commitment  of  the  Liberal 
Party;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  say  it.  I'm  proud  of  it.  Tell 
me  about  your  policy.  You  guys  could  talk 
policy  all  day  and  never  be  in  a  position  to 
implement  it.  That's  your  problem.  At  least 
we  can  talk  responsibly. 

An  Hon.  member:  That  is  your  leader 
talking. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Don't  let  them  bother 
you. 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  these  guys  to  pull  themselves 
together,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  If  you  are  going  to 
talk  about  health  protection,  it  is  not  until 
the  next  vote. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Explain  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  suppose  I  should  be  talking 
about  vote  2902. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  wouldn't  want  to  politic 
at  this  tender  point  in  time. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  wouldn't  want  you  to, 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  But  it  is  nice  to  see  how 
we  can  continue  to  win  when  I  see  such 
harmony  opposite. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  have  item  1  carry? 

Mr.  Shulman:  No. 

Some  Hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  all  over  it, 
right  from  item  1  to  item  4,  with  the  last 
speaker.  Would  the  member  for  High  Park 
like  to  speak  on  item  1? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  please.  I  want  to  pursue 
this  St.  Mary's  thing  for  a  moment,  because 
I'm  quite  confused  at  what's  happening  there. 
I  know  ,it's  very  important;  everybody  in  the 
medical  association  —  using  the  term  very 
broadly— agrees  that  what's  happening  there 
is  very  important. 

Two  sets  of  figures  have  been  put  out,  one 
showing  that  you're  saving  money  and  one 
showing  you  are  spending  more  than  with 
another  group  of  physicians  who  would  be  in 
ordinary  general  practice.  Do  you  have  any 
authoritative  figures  to  tell  us  what  is  hap- 
pening in  St.  Mary's? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   Mr.  Chairman,  had  the 
member  for  High  Park  been  here  this  after- 
noon- 
Mr.  Laughren:  He  was,  for  a  while. 
Mr.  Roy:  He  was  here  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Hon.  Mr.  MUler:  He  still  has  teeth  to  be 
armed  to. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sorry.  If  the  minister  has 
already  given  that  information  I  won't  trouble 
you  to  repeat  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  went  on  at  great 
length  about  the  problems  of  assessment  of 
the  HSO  as  a  cost  saving  or  a  health^elivery 
agency,  and  in  response  to  questions  from  the 
meml>er  for  Parkdale,  we  discussed  what  we 
were  doing  about  it  at  some  length.  As  to 
St.  Mary's  specifically,  we  pay  them,  I 
think  it  is  82  per  cent  of  the  provincial  per 
capita  rate  for  medical  ser\'ices.  I  think  they 
are  getting  about  $5.14  per  patient  per  month 
or  something  of  that  nature. 

On  the  surface,  everything  looks  fine.  There 
have  been  criticisms  about  the  validity  of  the 
roster  of  patients  shown,  I  believe.  There 
have  been  some  coming  to  me  directly,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  problems.  I  have  had  some 
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communications  with  the  clinic  itself  in  the 
last  few  days.  I  think  they  were  sparked  by 
the  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Star  the  other 
day  which  referred  to  this  specific  clinic  as  a 
good  model. 

I  have  been  relatively  encouraged  by  this 
one,  subject  to  a  hearing  the  other  side  of 
the  story  up  to  date.  I  can't  verify  that  our 
figures  are  wrong  yet. 

Mr,  Shulman:  So  at  this  moment  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  give  a  conclusive  answer, 
is  that  fair?  Okay.  Of  course,  this  is  probably 
the  ultimate  answer  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  come  to  on  controlling  costs. 

In  another  matter,  the  minister  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  faculty  council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  School  of  Medicine  met 
some  two  weeks  ago  and  voted,  not  unani- 
mously but  by  a  majority,  to  ignore  every- 
thing that  was  said  here  in  the  House  about 
the  admitting  policies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  they  voted  to  coninue  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  they  have  done  in 
previous  year.  They  are  going  to  make  no 
diff^erence  between  Canadian  citizens  and 
landed  immigrants.  In  effect,  they  have 
thumbed  their  nose  at  the  views  expressed 
here.  Is  there  anything  the  minister  of  this 
House  can  do  about  it,  or  is  this  a  body 
responsible  only  unto  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Wait  a  minute- 
Mr.  Roy:  That  is  a  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities   matter.    That    is    not    what    we    are 
considering. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  were  going  to  make 
•iome  representations  to  your  colleague  who 
has  the  purse  strings.   Have  you  done  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  asked  me  what  I 
could  do? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  what  will  you  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  told  you  honestly  there 
is  nothing  I  can  do. 

Mr.  D3ans:  There  sure  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Now,  it  is  maybe  too 
simple  an  answer— you  are  used  to  obfusca- 
tion— but  the  fact  remains  that  Colleges  and 
Universities  administers  the  universities  of 
this  province.  Each  university  has  a  senate 
or  a  governing  agency  which  determines  the 
policies  of  that  university.  The  University 
of  Toronto  has  seen  fit  to  have  a  policy  for 


admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
medical  school  based  upon  marks  and  marks 
alone.  You  ask  me  my  opinion?  I  disagree 
with  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  we  pay  the  bills? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Okay.  I  will  not  pursue  you 
further  on  this.  I  will  go  to  the  other  min- 
ister when  his  chance  comes.  Sorry,  do  you 
want  to  pursue  this  before  I  go  on? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  why  you  don't 
want  to  pursue  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  says  he  can  do  nothing 
about  it.  What's  the  use  of  pursuing  him? 
What's  the  use  of  hitting  a  man  over  the 
head  if  he  says  he  can't  do  anything? 

Mr.  Deans:  Of  course  he  can  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.   Shulman:   I  will  let  you  pursue  it. 

Mr.  Deans:   Isn't  he  part  of  the  cabinet? 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  pursue  that  and  I  will 
go  on  to  my  own  subjects. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  ask,  why  is  there 
nothing  that  you,  as  the  Minister  of  Health, 
can  do  about  it?  You  are  responsible,  surely, 
for  those  people  once  they  become  doctors. 
If  there  is  something  wrong  or  something 
you  disagree  with  in  the  admission  policies 
of  universities  in  this  province  that  are  sub- 
stantially supported  by  taxpayers  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  then  surely  there  is 
something  that  the  government— the  govern- 
ment, not  necessarily  you  personally,  but  you 
as  a  representative  of  the  cabinet,  represent- 
ing the  government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario—can do. 

I  have  been  through  this  bit  with  the 
universities,  where  they  tell  us  they  run  their 
own  show  and  that  we  can  keep  the  devil 
out  of  it,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that's  not  the  way 
to  meet  public  responsibility.  If  you  disagree 
with  them,  then  surely  you  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  representations  to  your  col- 
league and  suggest  to  him  that  there  ought 
to  be   some  changes  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It's  very  tempting  to 
assume  that  government  in  a  central  position 
should  order  what  everybody  is  to  do.  I 
listen  to  your  party  day  after  day  tell  us 
we  need  to  decentralize  authority. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  authority  is  de- 
centralized to  the  senate  or  governing  body 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —and  they've  made  cer- 
tain decisions. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  but  who  appoints 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can't  answer  that  be- 
cause it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  ministry 
and  I  don't  know. 

I  have  never  hidden  my  own  personal 
opinions  on  the  matter.  They  are  my  opinions, 
They  are  not  the  government's.  My  first 
responsibility,  to  my  mind,  is  to  the  students 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
right  or  wrong,  I  just  feel— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can  say,  in  parting- 
yes? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  not  yielding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Maybe  I  can't  do  things, 
but  I  can  talk  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
whether  you  are  right  to  wrong  in  your  view, 
but  have  you  expressed  that  view,  since  you 
are  the  Minister  of  Health,  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  believe  one  day  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  even  challenged 
me  to  say  it  on  TV,  and  I  don't  believe  I 
shrank  away  from  the  task  then. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  are 
shrinking  from  it,  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
have  discussed  it  with  yovir  colleagues. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Stand  up  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  very  diflBcult  for  me 
to  say  what  is  or  what  is  not  discussed  by 
cabinet.  It  is  not  my  place  to  do  it.  I  oflFered 
my  own  personal  opinions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  want  to  continue  on  a 
related  matter,  which  is  really  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  It's  the  only  thing  I  really 
came  down  to  talk  about  tonight,  this 
tremendous- 


Mr.  Roy:  Good,  I  hope  it's  important. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  may  not  be  of  importance 
to  the  Liberals,  but  I  think  maybe— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It's  cheaper  to  have  you 
here. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  right  there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  you  are  quite  wrong.  11 
I  start  oflBce  hours  at  midnight  I  can  charge 
$17  a  call. 

That's  really  what  I  want  to  talk  about, 
the  fact  that  we  are  heading  straight  to  bank- 
ruptcy with  this  budget  of  yours.  It  blows 
my  mind  to  look  at  the  amount  of  money 
you  are  putting  out  in  the  various  areas  under 
your  authority.  Yet  I  see  you  going  around 
the  province  making  speeches  to  all  sorts  of 
groups  saying  how  we  must  save  money.  You 
close  a  hospital  ward  here  and  you  refuse  a 
heart  unit  in  Windsor,  and  you  put  your 
finger  in  the  dike  here  and  then  the  water 
starts  pouring  out  there  and  you  put  your 
finger  over  there;  and  with  all  your  finger- 
putting-in-dikes,  we  are  spending  more  and 
more  and  more. 

You  really  haven't  come  to  grips  with  the 
major  problem.  What  is  the  point  of  trying 
to  save  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  kidney 
units,  which  is  one  unit  in  which  you  have 
cut  back— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  you  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mfller:  Not  I. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Your  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  Your  deputy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  hospitals. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  hospitals  because  they 
couldn't  get  the  money  from  you;  okay,  thf 
hospitals  which  couldn't  get  the  money  from 
you. 

But  here  in  Toronto  you  have  not  really 
attacked  the  main  sources  of  waste,  which 
are  to  this  day  tremendous  duplication  ol 
facilities.  This  is  a  tremendous  waste,  in- 
volving various  fields  and  not  just  medicine. 

Just  to  digress  for  a  moment,  are  there  any 
controls  yet  on  the  paramedical?  I  was 
going  to  say  paramilitary;  I  guess  that's 
Freudian.  Are  you  checking  up  at  all  on 
the  individual  bills  sent  in  by  chiropractors 
or  podiatrists  or  any  of  the  others?  Can  you 
answer  that  before? 
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Hon.   Mr.   MUIer:    Yes,   we   had  a  medical 

Review  committee  set  up  some  time  ago  and 

think  it  was  very  effective.  I  hope  you  do. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  practitioner  review 
committees  have  been  created  for  exactly 
the  same  purpose  in  the  other  four  groups 
which  receive  OHIP  payments  for  part  or 
all  of  the  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  as  a  result  of  those 
review  committees  have  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  They  have  just  begun. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  when  did  they  begin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Just  in  the  last  month, 
just  over  the  last  month. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  over  the  last  month. 
Why  did  it  take  so  long?  Oh,  never  mind,  it 
doesn't  matter. 

All  right,  you've  got  them  now,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  medical  system  as  we 
ha\e  it— whether  we  are  talking  about  doctors 
or  podiatrists  or  chiropractors  —  encourages 
over-use.  It  is  set  up  so  that  every  time  a 
patient  walks  into  a  doctor's  ofiBce,  the  pa- 
tient and  the  doctor  are  both  rewarded.  The 
doctor  gets  more  money,  the  patient  gets 
more  comfort.  This  kind  of  system,  no  matter 
where  it  has  been  tried,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  automatically  leads  to  astronomically 
increasing  costs. 

I  agree  with  you  it  is  a  terribly  difBoult 
thing  to  come  to  grips  with  politically,  but 
unless  or  until  you  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  duplication  of  facilities  within  the 
hospitals,  you  are  never  going  to  make  a  dent 
in  this  budget  of  yours. 

Every  little  thing  you  do  is  going  to  mean 
nothins?;  and  the  longer  you  stay  in  there 
three  things  are  going  to  happen:  You  are 
going  to  be  saving  little  tiny  patches  here 
and  there;  your  estimates  are  going  to  go  up 
higher  and  higher;  and  the  third  thing,  so  is 
your  blood  pressure. 

I  suggest  instead  of  wasting  your  time  and 
effort  on  these  minor  irrelevancies— because 
that  is  what  they  really  are— you  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  major  problem,  which 
is  that  the  system  is  set  up  to  encourage 
waste.  In  order  to  stop  the  waste  you  have 
to  change  the  system. 

I  am  not  sure  my  colleague  from  Parkdale 
and  I  will  agree  entirely  on  the  way  to 
change  the  system,  but  I  think  we  will  agree 
it  must  be  changed.  There  has  to  be  a  way 
brought  in  to  encourage  both  the  doctors  and 


the  patients  to  economize  on  medical  care. 
With  the  greatest  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Ottawa  East,  to  talk  of  preventive  medicine 
is  really  ludicrous  at  this  stage.  If  you  try  to 
bring  in  a  proper  preventive  medicine  system 
in  this  country  we  will  be  bankrupt  by  next 
year.  There  just  isn't  enough  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  are  you  going  to  bankrupt 
the  province  if  you  bring  in  seatbelt  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  isn't  the  type  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  I  had  in  mind.  That  is  free, 
that  won't  cost  anything  but  a  proper  system 
of  examination.  Right  now  what  they  have 
been  forced  to  do,  or  his  predecessor  was 
forced  to  do,  is  cut  back  on  preventive 
medicine. 

This  is  very  interesting.  This  has  happened 
in  the  last  year.  We  see  a  steady  cutback  in 
preventive  medicine  in  the  medical  field,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  this. 

The  first  thing  they  did-they  used  to  pay 
women  to  come  in  every  six  months  to  have 
a  Pap  smear;  they  eliminated  that.  The  next 
thing  they  did  was  cut  back  on  the  payments 
made  to  general  physicians  for  annual  health 
exams.  We  used  to  get  $15,  but  they  did 
something  very  clever;  they  pay  you  more 
now  if  you  treat  a  sick  person  and  less  if  you 
treat  a  well  person.  An  annual  health  exam 
is  now  worth  $11  whereas  three  years  ago 
it  was  worth  $15.  An  ofiBce  call,  which 
before  was  $6  has  been  increased  to  $7;  and 
a  house  call  which  was  $9  has  been  increased 
to  $12. 

What  they  have  done  is  use  the  carrot  and 
the  stick  exactly  the  wrong  way  as  far  as 
preventive  medicine  goes.  They  are  saying 
preventive  medicine  isn't  so  important  so  we 
are  going  to  pay  you  less  for  that;  treating 
sick  people  is  more  important  so  we  are 
going  to  pay  you  more  for  that. 

As  far  as  preventive  medicine  goes  we  are 
moving  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction  by 
design.  It  is  really  quite  extraordinary  to 
watch  it.  I  say  to  you  no  matter  what  you  do 
in  tinkering  at  that  part  of  the  system,  it  has 
been  tinkered  at  very  subtly  and  very  cleverly 
to  get  doctors  to  stop  carrying  out  preventive 
medicine  and  to  treat  the  ill  instead,  which 
pays  better. 

It  is  an  incredible  thing,  but  that  is  what 
they  have  done.  Until  he  is  prepared  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem,  I  suggest  to  the 
minister  that  somewhere  along  the  line  some- 
one in  some  party  will  have  to  bite  the  bullet 
and  face  the  fact  that  this  particular  system 
is  going  to  bankrupt  us.  I  can't  believe  the 
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minister    will    disagree    with    me.    Will    you 
comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  disagree  with  you. 
I  guess  if  you  looked  at  my  speeches  around 
the  province,  I  keep  on  saying  just  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do? 

Mr.  Roy:  Your  two  predecessors  have 
been  saying  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  I  have  been  say- 
ing it  more  conisistenitly  and  perhaps  with 
more  force  than  it  was  said  beifore,  and  with 
more  certain  belief  that  what  I  aim  saying  is 
true. 

Mr,  Shulman:  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  All  right.  I  think  we  are 
already  setting  in  motion  certain  steps  which 
will,  I  hope,  put  a  lid  on  the  growth  in 
health  care  spending,  because  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  spending  Toore  money  makes 
healthier  people. 

If  I  felt  for  sure  it  was  going  to  make 
healthier  people  I  would  be  the  first  to  be 
here  demanding  more  money.  It  doesn't; 
there  is  good  evidence  to  show  it  is  not  only 
subject  to  a  law  of  diminishing  returns,  but 
perhaps  a  negative  effect  after  a  certain  point 
in  the  climb. 

First  of  all,  you  do  not  change  a  system 
rapidly.  I  hope  you  would  accept  that  fact. 
You  have  many  people  practising  medicine 
and  in  the  hospital  system  of  Ontario  totally, 
absolutely  committed  to  their  beliefs.  These 
beliefs  are  hard  to  change.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  change  them  because  I  have  learned 
you  don't  really  order  people  any  more  to 
do  things;  you  convince  them  of  the  need 
to  change.  I  feel  a  modicum  of  success  has 
been  achieved  in  this  area. 

Second,  within  the  ministry,  about  15 
months  aigo  we  set  out  to  define  our  own 
objectives  more  clearly;  to  understand  better 
what  was  adding  to  this  ^xwth  in  costs  in 
the  health  care  system,  to  determine  what 
variaibles  were  subject  to  management.  Now 
that's  pretty  well  along  the  way. 

A  direct  result  of  that  analysis  was  that 
the  cost  of  the  health  oare  system  was  a 
linear  equation,  or  directly  proportional  to 
tfie  number  of  physacians  in  the  system— at 
least  it  is  within  our  present  numbers  of 
physicians  rellative  to  the  population.  I  know 
you  could  extrapolate  it  to  a  iddiouJous  state, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  wouldn't  be  true.  But 
within  the  limits  of  our  likely  knowledge  it 


iSo  we  did  take  the  step— and  I  think  it  was 
a  drastic  but  necessary  step— of  immigration 
control.  We  talked  about  that  at  some 
length  last  night.  I  would  rather  not  repeat 
my  comments,  becatrse  they  are  now  in 
Hansard. 

But  that  was  estimated  to  have  a  cumula- 
tive annual  saving  of  close  to  half  a  billion 
dollairs  a  year  within  a  five-year  time  frame, 
if  we  could  simply  stop  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  physacians  in  Ontario  past  the 
current  ratio.  That  isn't  a  saving,  it  is  simply 
applying  the  brakes  to  the  growth. 

Even'  in  my  wildest  dreams,  I  have  no 
ideas  of  cutting  costs  in  health.  If  I  can 
maintain  the  rate  of  growth  of  my  budget 
at  something  close  to  the  inflationary  rate,  I 
will  think  I  have  achieved  success. 

Now  Ontario  hasn't  been  bad  compared 
to  other  jurisdictions,  in  spite  of  the  state- 
ments you  make  to  the  effect  that  it  is  grow- 
ing faster.  Even  creating  a  district  health 
council  is  an  important  building  block.  I've 
stated  often  that  I'm  not  sure  It's  going  to 
work,  but  we've  been  dealing  wim  those 
areas  that  are  willing  to  try  it.  We  are  trying 
to  get  local  priorities  set.  For  the  first  time 
ever,  I  am  told,  the  hospitals  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  came  to  our  ministry  with  a  list  of 
priorities  this  year.  That,  to  me,  is  certainly 
encouraging.  Ottawa  came  to  us  vdth  a  list 
of  priorities  agreed  upon  by  the  local  health 
council— that's  encouraging. 

Some  cities-North  Bay,  Hamilton,  King- 
ston—even without  the  presence  of  an  oflBcial 
health  planning  council,  have  done  quite  a 
bit  to  start  eliminating  the  duplication  of 
those  costly  services  you  talked  about.  I 
couldn't  agree  with  you  mOre;  there  is  so 
nnich  money  spent  in  duplicate  facilities. 

In  the  two-hospital  cities  of  average  size 
arovmd  the  province,  it's  difficult  to  justify 
the  second  hospital  at  all,  but  thev're  there. 
And  when  they're  there,  I'm  facea  with  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  shift  certain  depart- 
ments so  that  there  aren't  two,  one  in  each 
hospital,  in  the  city.  That's  the  Windsor 
story- with  five  hospitals,  I  believe  it  is,  in 
the  Windsor  area— and  in  the  attempt  to 
rationalize  this   costly   duplication. 

Real  savings  come  by  the  complete  closure 
of  facilities.   I  can  quote  figures  for  a  23- 
bed  hospital  in  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Crazy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  -that's  running  at  $500,- 
000  a  )ear  and  running  about  60  to  65  per 
cent  occupancy  most  of  the  time;  with  a  120- 
l)ed  hospital  nine  miles  away  running  40  to 
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50  per  cent  full  most  of  the  time.  It's  a  waste 
of  money. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good:  (Waterloo  North):  How 
do  they  get  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We're  taking  steps.  Par- 
don? 

Mr.  Good:  How  do  they  get  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Okay,  hindsight  is  great. 
I  wasn't  aroimd  here,  and  I  dont  think  I 
would  have  been  any  brigjhter  (than  anybody 
else  if  I  had  been.. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  but  the  Tories  have  been 
around  for  30  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  am  not  arguing 
tlmt.  I  ithink  there  are  many  things  that  we 
believed  in  very  strongly  as  a  community  in 
the  past.  We  believed  that  if  communities 
were  willing  to  raise  their  third  share  for 
capital,  they  should  get  the  facilities  they 
raised  the  money  for.  We  believed  that  more 
hospitals  meant  better  health  oare,  and  it's 
only  when  we  got  that  many  that  we  began 
to  realize  they  didn't.  Sure,  it's  easy  to  say 
we  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  were  all  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  the  whole  prov- 
ince was  wrong  and  we  ju^  have  learned 
that  a  bit  late.  Trimming  a  system  back  that 
exists  is  much  harder  than  preventing  the 
growth  of  a  system.  I  have  that  enviable  job 
for  the  next— well,  it  depends  on  you  fellows, 
but- 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  worry  about  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —for  the  next  while  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  will  give  you  about  three 
more  months, 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  are  days  when  I 
have  these  Fneudian  slips  or  these  paranoic 
states  when  I  look  across  there  and  say: 
"B'oy,  I  would  love  to  be  asking  the  ques- 
tions." 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  get  that  chance. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  tell  you  something,  you 
wouldn't  be  getting  the  answers  we  have 
been  getting  from  over  there. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  That's  the 
most  revealing  comment  I  have  ever  heard. 
That  is  exactly  right. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Can  we  get  along 
with  vote  2901? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  can  agree  upon  the 
need  for  change.  The  question  is  at  what 
rate  will  the  population  that  is  totally  sold 
on  health  care  accept  it?  Let  me  just  try  to 
get  to  one  thing  here.  You  keep  on  mention- 
ing Pap  smears  and  general  assessments. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  A  general  assessment  is 
90  per  cent  of  $16,  one  per  year. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry,  an  aaanual 
health  exam.  A  general  assessment  is  90  per 
cent  of  $11. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  can  have  both  gen- 
eral assessment  and  an  annual  physical  at 
$11  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Right,  but  you  can't  have  a 
general  assessment  unless  you  are  sick.  You 
get  an  annual  health  exam  which  used  to  be 
$15  but  is  now  $11. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  can't  argue  with  the  doc- 
tor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  think  we  should  talk 
about  the  Pap  smear  issue  because— and  I 
want  to  be  corrected  as  I  don't  want  it  to  go 
in  the  record  wrong-it's  my  undeit*standing 
that  we  have  not  limited  Pap  smears  ordered 
by  physicians. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  may  1  correct  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  can  correct  me  but 
I  have  got  the  general  manager  of  OHIP  m 
front  of  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let  me  explain.  There  used 
to  be  until  two  years  ago  what  was  called 
a  well  female  examination.  A  woman  was 
allowed  to  come  in  twice  a  year  perfectly 
weU  to  have  her  pelvis  examined  and  have 
the  Pap  smear  for  which  the  doctor  was  paid 
$10  This  was  eliminated.  A  woman  may  stall 
come  in  and  get  a  Pap  smear  for  which  the 
doctor  is  paid  $3.  Obviously,  its  not  very 
economic—' 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  progress. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  Yes,  progress  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Obviously  no  doctor  is  going  to  do 
that,  so  in  effect  the  women  don't  come  m 
for  well  examinations.  They  only  come  in  if 
they  are  ill  or  they  come  in  for  their  annual 
health  exam. 

il  don't  want  to  make  a  big  thing  of  that. 
I  understand  why  it  was  done.  You  are  try- 
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ing  to  cut  money.  That  wasn't  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make. 

jThe  point  I  want  to  make,  if  I  can  just 
say  this  to  the  minister,  is  that  i  look  at  your 
figures  here  and  two  yeans  ago  you  were 
spending  $2  billion.  Tnis  coming  year  you 
are  going  to  spend  $3  billion.  You  have  gone 
up  by  50  pen  centt  in  two  years.  Eliminating 
the  new  doctors  coming  in  obviously  was  the 
correct  thing  to  do.  I  agree  with  me  minis- 
ter completely  but  it  isn't  going  to  stop  this 
tremendous  growth  rate.  I  wisih  I  coula  have 
next  year's  bobk  because  next  year's  book 
is  going  to  be  $3.5  billion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  hope  it  is  only  that 
much. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  hope  it  is  only  that 
much?  There  are  two  things  you  can  do  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  the 
minister,  and  I  would  never  be  able  to  run 
again  as  I  would  lose  the  next  election. 
There  is  only  one  way  you  can  really  come 
to  grips  with  it.  There  are  two  places  you 
can  cut.  One  is  the  hospitals. 

Within  one  mile  of  this  building,  we  have 
a  duplication  of  facilities  in  the  Toronto  Gen- 
eral, the  Mount  Sinai,  the  Wellesley  and  the 
Grace.  They  are  all  doing  the  same  thing  and, 
what  is  even  more  incredible,  all  with  wards 
shut  throughout  the  buildings.  Surely  some- 
where along  the  line  all  of  our  past  mistakes 
have  to  be  admitted.  I  am  the  first  to  agree 
with  the  minister.  We  all  made  those  mis- 
takes. 

We  all  had  a  different  idea  at  the  time  be- 
cause government  didn't  have  this  tremendous 
financial  burden  and  hospitals  then  weren't 
paid  for  by  government.  There  were  private 
wards.  Money  was  raised  through  charities. 
All  sorts  of  difiFerent  ways  were  used  to  raise 
money  and  the  people  who  were  on  the 
boards  quite  literally  paid  their  way.  That 
doesn't  apply  any  more. 

Surely  we  have  to  change  the  old  system, 
which  doesn't  work.  Two  or  three  of  those 
hospitals  should  be  shut  down.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  shut  two  floors  in  the  Mount 
Sinai,  two  floors  in  the  General,  two  floors  in 
St.  Michael's.  Shut  down  some  of  the  build- 
ings. Let  those  buildings  be  used  for  other 
things.  Then  you  will  save  millions  of  dollars. 
You  will  make  a  major  saving.  If  a  few 
people's  feelings  are  bruised  for  a  short  time, 
so  what? 

The  other  thing  is  you  have  to  tackle  the 
medical  problem.  You  can't  allow  us  in  the 
medical  profession  and  the  podiatrists  and 
the  chiropractors  and  all  of  the  other  people 


in  eff^ect  to  take  what  they  want  out  of  the 
candy  jar.  You  have  got  to  limit  them.  There 
are  only  two  ways  you  can  limit  them.  One 
is  a  deterrent  fee.  And  if  you  don't  want  to 
use  the  deterrent  fee,  the  only  way  to  do  it 
is  a  panel  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  A  what? 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  panel  system— St.  Mary's. 
You  have  to  do  one  or  the  other.  If  you  don't 
do  it  these  budgets  are  going  to  grow  like 
mad.  Our  deficit  of  $1.5  billion  this  year  will 
look  like  nothing.  That's  all  coming  out  of 
your  department,  that  whole  $1.5  billion.  If  it 
wasn't  for  this  tremendous  disaster  we  have 
got  into,  the  government  would  not  have  to 
run  a  deficit  this  year.  You  can't  run  a 
deficit  like  that  in  this  province  for  two  or 
three  years.  Never  mind  a  triple-A  rating, 
you  won't  be  able  to  borrow  money.  Now, 
it's  up  to  you;  you  are  the  guy  in  charge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  not  disagreeing  with 
you  at  all.  I'd  be  pleased  to  have  you  write 
my  speeches  and  I  would— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Never  mind  the  speeches, 
give  me  the  power. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  has  already. 

Hon.  Mr.  MiUer:  No,  I  think  you  would 
settle  for  the  glory. 

In  a  democratic  society  it  is  not  as  easy 
as  you've  just  enunciated.  I'm  not  afraid  to 
make  those  decisions;  the  fact  is  that  the 
people  of  the  province  don't  believe  that  they 
are  correct.  And  I  think  it's  a  duty  of  mine, 
and  of  yours  as  individual  members,  to  help 
me  when  I  am  faced  with  this  kind  of 
problem. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  are  trying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  appeal  to  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkervflle  to  argue 
with  me  about  what  specific  changes  need  to 
be  made  in  Windsor.  But  for  goodness'  sake, 
back  me  about  the  need  for  change. 


you  are 


Mr.  Roy:  I  will  show  you  where 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  ask  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  to  help  me  when  the  time 
comes,  and  the  member  for  Sudbury,  because 
Sudbury  is  an  area  that  needs  some  ration- 
alization. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  been  talking  costs  for 
four  years— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  only  saying  that  I 
am  willing  to  do  this.  I  do  need  understand- 
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ing  and  I  do  need  a  lack  of  political— what 
would  the  word  be?— opportunism  perhaps, 
in  siding  with  the  apparent  wishes  of  the 
public  when  we  try  to  make  savings  that  are 
in  their  interests  in  the  long  run. 

Look,  I  have  projected  my  budget  for  your 
interest.  You've  talked  about  it  being  $3 
billion  this  year-$11.5  billion  in  1984?  How 
do  you  like  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  1  don't.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll 
just  pursue  this  point  and  then  give  up  the 
floor  to  someone  else. 

You  are  quite  right  and  I  agree  with  you. 
It's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  politically— 
to  move  against  the  apparent  wishes  of  the 
people.  But  we  don't  have  the  time.  If  it's 
going  to  take  five  or  10  years  to  bring  the 
people  of  Ontario  around  to  the  understand"- 
ing  that  bankruptcy  is  bad- 
Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  better  than  that. 
Mr.  Shulman:  —and  we  have  to  leave— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  again  looked  at  the 
long-term  and  short-term  ways  of  curbing 
that  trend  because  as  an  engineer  I  am  more 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  health 
care  system  right  now  than  in  the  other 
aspects  of  it.  The  next  minister  can  be  a 
health  philosopher  if  he  wishes— that's  not 
my  role.  Okay? 

My  role  is  to  bring  management  to  a 
health  system  that  has  grown  in  reaction  to 
need,  rather  than  planned  in  advance  for 
need.  And  that  is  no  criticism  because  if  you 
can  take  me  to  a  planned  health  system  in 
the  world,  I  would  like  to  see  it.  There  may 
be  one,  but  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  have  some  golden 
opportunities  in  the  high  growth  areas  of 
this  province  to  rectify  some  of  these  situa- 
tions, simply  because  of  the  growth  of  those 
areas.  For  example,  the  new  city  in 
Haldimand-Norfolk;  the  new  city  around 
Pickering— if.  as  and  when  one  ever  is  cre- 
ated. Depending  upon— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  are  20  years  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  the  fact  remains, 
at  least  there  is  the  opportunity  to  plan.  At 
least  in  the  Metro  area  around  Toronto  as  it 
expands  we  can  stop  a  proliferation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  errors  we've  had. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  have  got  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  plan  for  the  north.  We  have  got 
nothing  there  now. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Ear  Falls,  Sioux  Lookout, 
Gogama,  Red  Lake. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Savant  Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Milla*:  I  am  speechless,  but  that 
is  normal. 

When  one  starts  looking  at  why  health 
services  are  generated  in  a  community,  the 
key  issue  is  who  says  we  need  something 
else.  I'm  not  talking  about  the  north  where 
they  do  lack  services;  I'm  talking  about  the 
areas  that  are  pretty  well  serviced.  In  many 
instances  it  is  because  of  the  inability  of  par- 
ticular physicians  to  obtain  privileges,  or  the 
inability  of  a  specialist  to  have  equipment  he 
would  like  to  have  in  the  hospital  he  works 
in.  That  quickly  becomes  translated  to  the 
public,  whether  it's  through  service  organiza- 
tions or  women's  groups  related  to  hospitals, 
and  understandably  the  community  quickly 
gets  aroused  to  support  this  whole  progress. 
All  of  a  sudden  you've  got  a  demand  for  a 
new  facility,  or  an  extension  to  an  existing 
one,  that  looks  great  on  paper,  but  in  fact  it 
is  not  necessary. 

My  answer  to  that  to  begin  with  was,  if 
the  variables  relate  to  the  number  of  physi- 
cians, control  the  number  of  physicians.  Then 
you  should  have  the  pressure  put  on  the 
demand  for  services.  From  there  on  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  some  semblance  of  control 
to  the  overall  system.  That's  why  I  felt  that 
I  have  made  no  more  important  decision— 
you  may  think  it  is  the  only  one  I  made— 
than  the  decision  to  limit  the  immigration- 
Mr.  Shulman:  It's  not  going  to  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mfller:  It  may  not.  If  you  can 
suggest  what  will  work,  please  tell  me  what 
will,  in  terms  of  immigration. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'm  trying.  You  interrupted 
me. 

First  of  all,  the  reason  it  won't  work  is 
because  you're  not  letting  new  physicians 
come  in  but  you've  made  the  candy  jar 
so  big  that  the  physicians  who  used  to  go 
out  won't  any  naore.  In  my  class,  150  gradu- 
ated and!  60  went  out.  Nobody  is  going  to 
go  out  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  But  you  stayed. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  stayed  for  you.  But  now 
there  is  no  reason  for  physicians  to  go  out 
because  there  is  nowhere  better  in  the  world 
to  make  a  living  from  medicine  than 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Please  repeat  that  three 
times. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  I'm  repeating  it.  Moneywise, 
there  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  here. 
The  result  is  you're  not  going  to  lose  physi- 
cians as  you  think.  The  number  is  going 
to  go  up  every  year,  because  the  ones  who 
used  to  run  away  to  the  United  States  are 
not  going  to  do  so.  And  there  are  social 
reasons  they  don't  go  there  also. 

Are  you  asking  what  should  be  done?  I 
agree  it  is  a  very  difficult  pohtical  thing 
because  you  have  people  coming  into  the 
House  saying,  "I  want  a  new  unit  for  my 
hospital  in  Windsor,"  or,  "I  want  something 
fjr  this  area,"  or  "I  want  something  for 
Ottawa,"  or,  "I  want  something  for  High 
Park,"  and  you  have  to  resist  it  because 
you're  the  guy  in  the  hot  seat  who  has  to 
say  "No,  we  can't  afford  it."  And  we  can't, 
because  unless  you  do  say  it  we're  going  to  be 
bankrupt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I've  had  a  good  record 
at  saying  no. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  you  have.  But  you 
haven't  attempted  to  cut  back,  and  you're 
going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  wthat 
you're  paying  out  in  useless  care  to  people 
who  are  not  ill.  There  is  not  a  doctor's 
office  in  this  city  that  doesn't  have  people 
coming  in  every  day  who  are  not  sick. 
You've  got  to  bring  in  the  deterrent  fee 
or  else  a  panel  system.  It's  the  only  way 
you're  going  to  control  it.  You've  got  to 
start  centralizing  facilities  in  cities  like  To- 
ronto, Hamilton  and  the  other  areas  where 
there  are  unnecessary  hospitals. 

Mr.   Roy:   And   I   want  to  make   sure   it's 

put  on  the  record- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 

South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  add  a  few  comments  to  this  par- 
ticular vote.  Please,  Albert,  be  quiet,  will 
you? 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  can't  even  enunciate  your 
own  policy. 


Mr.  Roy:  You  tell  me  about  the  deterrent 


fee. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  I  was  interested  in  the 
member  for  High  Park's  comments  and  the 
minister's  dialogue,  in  particular  on  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  past  decade.  I  think  we've 
had  a  ball  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
as  long  as  the  federal  government  was  shov- 
ing in  funds.  Everybody  had  a  glorious  time 
spending  money  when  it  wasn't  necessary. 


We  talk  about  cutting  back  in  the  hos- 
pitals. I  mentioned  to  the  minister  here  a 
year  ago  about  the  nurses'  residences.  I  don't 
know  how  many  you  have  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  now  that  are  built  and  are  sitting 
idle.  There  isn't  a  nurse  in  them.  Good 
buildings— and  when  you  look  about  the 
community,  there  is  a  need  for  a  senior 
citizens'  residence.  I  mentioned  one  in  the 
city  of  Port  Colbome.  I  think  there  are  50 
apartments  in  there  that  could  he  used 
right  now;  there  is  a  need  on  the  part  of 
the  senior  citizens  in  that  community.  Yet 
we'll  have  Ontario  Housing  still  come  in, 
make  a  study,  and  perhaps  construct  new 
buildings  in  that  community  when  there  is 
a  building  already  there  that  could  be  used. 

One  of  the  older  hospitals  in  the  former 
county  of  Welland— they  call  it  the  Annex 
now— is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
in  the  whole  county.  It's  a  good  thing  that 
there  is  good  staff  in  that  building.  It's  kept 
very  clean,  but  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  look  at 
the  paint  on  the  walls  and  other  things  in 
the  building,  it  certainly  does  need  some 
improvement.  But  there  are  patients  in  there 
who  perhaps  will  never  see  the  outside 
again.  When  I  look  at  that  and  look  at  the 
number  of  vacancies  in  a  good  hospital  build- 
ing—when they  have  to  be  put  into  an  insti- 
tution like  that,  I  think  there  is  something 
wrong  with  this  system.  It  costs  money  to 
keep  the  heat  in  those  empty  rooms,  and 
no  doubt  staff  in  those  larger  hospitals 
throughout  the  community. 

You  could  phase  out  an  older  building  like 
that  and  put  some  of  those  people  back  into 
those  hospitals  for  chronic  care.  You  could 
make  use  of  one  wing  in  the  city  of  Port 
Colbome  hospital  and  perhaps  in  the  county- 
hospital  at  Welland. 

Now  look  at  St.  Catharines.  There  is  a  big 
demand  there  for  chronic  care  residences. 
You  have  the  MAC  nursing  school  there.  It's 
empty.  The  building  is  not  too  old.  It  could 
be  of  some  use  today.  Just  think  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  you  could  save  there 
alone  by  rK>t  building  the  senior  citizens' 
home. 

I  could  perhaps  go  back  to  my  colleague 
from  Ottawa  East,  when  he  was  talking  about 
implementing  a  programme  for  dental  care 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  said  you 
could  do  it  within  a  certain  amount  each 
year.  Perhaps  the  savings  alone  there  would 
get  that  off  the  ground  floor.  It  could  provide 
the  basic  dental  care  that's  required  for  the 
youngsters  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  savings,  no  doubt  about  it, 
when   I   look   at  your  estimates— particularly 
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with  your  estimates  now.  Let's  take  the  first 
item,  the  ministry  office.  We'll  deal  with  the 
actual  amount  in  1973-1974  of  $3,541,472; 
now  t's  $8,055,000  in  the  1975-1976  esti- 
mates. And  when  you  look  at  the  salaries  and 
wages,  it's  $2,905,000,  and  employee  benefits 
of  $1,129,500— and  boy,  that  has  really  got 
me  stimnped  here. 

You  can  go  down  here  to  health  standards, 
and  you  have  salaries  and  wages  there  of  $6 
million;  and  yet  the  employee  benefits  are 
$771,400.  Health  services  is  $11,207,300,  plus 
employee    benefits,    $1,191,200. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  list— if  the  min- 
ister could  pass  it  on  to  me— with  the  number 
of  employees  in  each  category  here.  But  that 
one  really  stumps  me— employee  benefits  un- 
der the  first  heading  there,  $1,129,500.  Is 
■this  something  special  for  this  particvdar 
group  of  Crown  employees?  Just  take  a  look 
at  that  for  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  think  the  term 
"ministry  office"  is  pretty  misleading,  in  all 
honesty.  It's  got  very  little  to  do  with  the 
functioning  of  the  minister's  office.  The  of- 
fice of  the  minister  is  $336,800  of  the  $8 
million.  The  office  of  the  deputy  minister  is 
$1,309  million  and  that  comes  under  the 
same  budget.  The  Ontario  Council  of  Health, 
which  is  included  in  my  budget  is  $277,000. 

The  project  development  and  implementa- 
tion group,  which  we  have  been  talking 
about  at  great  length,  creating  the  health 
service  organizations,  is  still  charged  to  the 
ministry  office,  even  though  it  is  a  function 
of  the  ministry,  at  $867,000. 

The  policy  secretariat,  which  works  for  tiie 
entire  ministry,  it  has  a  staff— and  I  can  give 
you  complements  in  any  section  you  want- 
is  $171,000. 

The  various  boards  and  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  my  ministry  to  look  into  various 
things,  $575,000.  Human  resources,  which  is 
the  personnel  branch  for  the  entire  ministry, 
$1.1  million.  Legal  branch,  which  looks  after 
the  entire  ministry,  $338,000.  And  the  entire 
budget  for  the  communications  branch— that's 
advertising,  etc.  for  the  whole  ministry— 
$3,046,000. 

So  when  one  looks  through  the  entire  bud- 
get, about  $300,000  of  $8  million  is  really 
the  minister's  office.  That  might  relieve  your 
mind.  Other  things  are  really  operating  costs 
in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  bring  to  your  attention 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  substantial  increase 
from  the  1974-1975  estimates;  in  the  overall 


picture  it  is  about  $22  million.  That's  a  large 
increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes.  It  went  from 
$5,119,000  last  year  to  $8,078,000. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  there  any  new  em- 
ployees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh,  not  in  the  entire 
ministry,  because  we  had  a  complement  cut. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Wh.at  do  you  mean  by  com- 
plement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  complement  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  has  been  reduced  by 
three  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Three  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Three  per  cent  altogether; 
so  we  are  actually  reducing  staff  across  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  many  consultants  have 
you  hired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh,  I  don't  have  that 
many  consultants.  You  know,  I  am  running 
a  $3  billion  business,  and  I  don't  apologize 
for  having  the  odd  expert  around  to  tell  me 
from  time  to  time  where  I  might  save  some 
money.  I  had  a  consultant  on  staff  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  and  I  think  it  was  a 
critical  thing  to  have  him.  He  has  been 
studying  the  reorganization  of  the  ministry 
that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  I  am 
satisfied  now  that  the  ministry  is  coming  out 
of  whatever  it  was  —  the  wilderness?  —  the 
morale,  I  believe,  is  impiiovlng.  Organiza- 
tions are  being  clarified,  and  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose is  being  put  into  some  of  my— 

An  hon.  member:  Speeches? 
Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  on  another  subject.  I 
guess  I  am  not  going  to  get  too  far  with 
that  topic.  This  deals  particularly  with  mem- 
bers vmo  are  close  to  the  American  border. 
A  number  of  local  doctors  wall  send  their 
patients  to  hospital  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  Buffalo  and 
the  Buffalo  Children's  Hospital.  Often  the 
parent  is  left  with  a  substantial  bill  to  be 
paid.  I  was  thinking  of  this  recent  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  when  Chief  Justice 
George  Gale  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  I  guess  it  was, 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  of  Taylor  vs. 
the   Ontario    Health   Insurance   Plan.    I   was 
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wondering,  with  the  number  of  people  from 
the  Province  of  Ontario  who  are  travelling 
and  vacationing  in  the  United  States,  is 
there  not  a  possibility  you  could  come  in 
with  a  programme  for  additional  coverage 
for  those  persons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  TTiey  ve  got  it.  It's  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  it  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  this  information  sent  out 
to  those  persons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Gosh,  I  don't  know  how 
often— it's  not  available  through  the  Ministry 
of  Health  but  it  is  available  as  a  purchased 
coverage  if  you're  leaving  Canada.  It's 
something  which  needs  a  lot  of  publicity.  I'm 
intrigued  because— perhaps  I  just  hear  the 
ads,  but  they're  on  radio  a  lot. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  know  if  you  take  a 
packaged  tour  and  you're  going  to  fly  down 
to  Hawaii  for  two  weeks,  usually  you  can 
buy  special  or  extra  coverage  there.  But 
people  are  not  aware  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  a  certain  sympathy 
for  somebody  who  flew  to  Hawaii,  but  I 
don't  have  half  as  much  sympathy  for  them 
as  I  have  for  a  guy  who  can't  pay  his  bill 
right  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  point  I  raise  is  could 
you  not  make  it  available  through  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  if  they  want  to  buy  that 
extra  protecion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  by  law— and  I  think 
it's  a  federal  requirement— we  can't  sell  that 
kind  of  thing  but  Blue  Cross  does.  For  a 
very  small  fee  Canadians  travelling  abroad 
can  purchase  insurance  which  will  make  up 
the  diff^erence— I  believe  the  entire  differ- 
ence—between the  amount  we  will  pay  at 
Ontario  rates  and  the  amount  they  are 
charged  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

The  thing  I'd  like  to  stress  is  this:  Lots 
of  jurisdictions— the  British  health  service 
doesn't  pay  one  cotton-pickin'  cent  if  you're 
in  Canada  and  take  sick.  Nor  does  the  United 
States.  Our  system  pays  as  much  as  if  you 
were  at  home.  That  is,  I  think,  very  im- 
portant to  realize.  Our  people  leave  the 
country  and  have  their  home  coverage.  If 
they're  in  a  country  like  the  United  States 
which  has  exorbitant  fees  for  health  care 
in  certain  cases- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  In  certain  states? 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  certain  states,  I 
qualify;  Florida  would  be  as  bad  as  there  is. 
I  don't  think  it's  our  obligation  to  make 
up  that  difi^erence.  As  long  as  I'm  fighting  to 
cover  unmet  needs  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario I  think  I  have  to  set  my  priorities  so 
that  those  are  met  before  I  cover  people 
in  Florida  who  are  enjoying  a  vacation  which 
many  people  never  get  a  chance  to  have. 
Especially  when  for  a  minimal  amount  they 
can  buy  the  coverage  to  cover  them.  If  they 
want  that  coverage,  just  like  semi-private 
or  private  care,  it's  available  for  a  tiny 
premium,  so  they  should  buy  it. 

If  you  go  to  another  country  where  the 
rates  are  lower  than  Ontario  rates,  I  believe 
we  pay  the  lower  of  the  two— our  rate  or 
the  rate  actually  charged  by  that  country. 
At  least  that  coverage  is  there. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Blue  Cross,  though,  covers 
you  if  you  want  a  private  or  semi-private 
room.  I  don't  think  it  covers  the  medical  bill 
itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'll  get  you  the  informa- 
tion specifically  because  I'd  like  more  people 
to  know  about  it.  I  think  you'll  find  it  covers 
not  just  semi-private  and  private  but  the  un- 
insured part  of  your  health  care  costs  while 
you're  out  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  have  one  other  point 
now.  The  other  matter  I  raised  with  the 
minister  was  certain  doctors  will  send 
patients  over  to  the  Buffalo  Children's  Hos- 
pital, for  example.  They  have  some  diffi- 
culty because  there's  an  extra  charge  for 
doctors'  fees  and  so  on.  The  per  diem  rate 
at  the  Buffalo  Children's  Hospital,  I  think, 
is  less  than  it  is  at  the  Sick  Children'5  Hos- 
pital in  Toronto. 

Anyway,  there  is  one  particular  case  here 
of  a  fellow  who  has  a  problem  with  his 
daughter.  I  think  she's  had  some  18  opera- 
tions at  Toronto  General  Hospital  or  Sick 
Children's  Hospital,  one  of  the  two,  and  they 
are  very  serious  operations.  I  think  they  had 
to  remove  fluid  from  the  brain;  there's  a 
tube  which  runs  down  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  drains  it  away.  He's  had  the  girl  in 
hospital  in  Toronto  about  18  times  with  very 
little  success. 

Finally,  in  a  case  of  emergency  he  did  the 
last  thing  he  could  think  of.  Somebody  said 
"Why  don't  you  try  Buffalo  Children's  Hos- 
pital?" He  took  her  over  there  and  the 
doctor  did  a  miracle  for  that  girl.  She's  still 
living  today;  she's  back  in  school.  For  some 
unknown  reason  there  is  a  certain  apparatus 
which  is  placed  there— it's  a  valve,  I  guess 
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—which  can  stop  the  fluid  from  running. 
Sometimes  she  may  go  into  convulsions  or 
something  lilce  that. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  think,  he  had  to  rush 
her  back  to  the  hospital  in  BufiFalo.  He 
couldn't  get  the  medical  services  here  and  he 
had  to  rush  her  back  over  there  and  the 
doctor  looked  after  her  very  well.  Again 
there  was  a  substantial  bill;  I  think  it  was 
$66.  You  only  pay  a  portion  of  it  and 
when  a  person  is  unemployed  and  he  has 
other  difficulties  it  is  a  pretty  stiff  payment 

■,for  that  person.  It  is  an  exceptional  case  and 
consideration  should  be  given. 

I  know  the  ministry  has  on  a  number  of 
occasions  been  very  good  to  persons  who 
have  been  in  need  of  special  medical  care  in 
the  Buffalo  hospitals.  I  wonder  if  there  isn't 
some  way  you  could  provide  some  other  re- 
course—or pay  a  little  bit  higher  fee  toward 
this  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can't  judge  a  particular 
case.  That  is  a  very  diflScult  thing  to  do;  I 
have  to  turn  it  over  to  staff  and  they  can 
assess  it.  I  believe  a  policy  exists,  and  again 
it  can  be  confirmed  by  my  staff,  which  says 
if  a  person  has  to  go  outside  Canada  for 
a  surgical  procedure  or  medical  treatment 
which  could  not  be  rendered  here  in  Canada 
we  will  pay;  we  will  pay  the  costs  of  that 
procedure  outside  Canada.  That  generally 
requires  certification  of  that  person's  physi- 
cian or  somebody  else  to  guarantee  that  that 
was  the  case.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
point. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 
realize  is  that  if  a  patient  is  ill  in  Buffalo 
either  by  elective  admission  or  emergency  ad- 
mission—it doesn't  really  matter  for  the  case 
of  the  arithmetic— the  real  costs  to  the  health 
system  of  Ontario  are  whatever  the  bill  is. 
If  the  bill  is  $1,000  that  means  we  actually 
ship  $1,000  to  that  hospital  and  the  physi- 
cians attached  to  it. 

If  a  person  enters  a  hospital  in  Ontario 
the  incremental  costs  may  be  zero  because, 
as  you  know,  we  don't  pay  hospitals  in 
Ontario  on  a  per-patient  per-day  basis  for 
acute  care.  We  pay  them  so  much  per  year 
to  operate  and  they  get  that  whether  or  not 
there  are  patients  in  beds.  If  a  person  goes 
to  an  Ontario  hospital  the  money  we  lay 
out  to  the  doctor  is  a  payout;  the  money  we 
lay  out  to  the  hospital  was  going  to  go  any- 
way and  the  incremental  costs  may  be  very 
close  to  zero. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  will  send  you  this.  Is 
there  any  one  person  over  there  I  can  refer 
this  to? 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  send  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  member  for  Wentworth,  perhaps  we 
could  establish  some  type  of  orderly  dis- 
cussion on  this  vote.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  discussing-on  OHIP  we  would 
be  under  health  services.  I  wonder  if  the 
member  wishes  to  speak  on  health  services? 
Perhaps  we  could  carry  items  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  ask  the  minister.  I 
suspect  what  I  want  to  raise  might  be  better 
raised  elsewhere  but  it  is  quite  important 
and  might  be  something  he  has  to  look  into 
before  he  could  answer  it.  Let  me  put  it  to 
him  and  he  can  answer  it  in  whatever  way 
he  wishes. 

I  had  it  brought  to  my  attention  today 
that  this  week  McMaster  clinic  has  had  to 
throw  out  2,400  containers  of  the  culture 
media  it  uses.  Last  week  it  threw  out  a 
minimum  of  1,600  containers  of  it.  It  comes 
from  the  Connaught  Laboratories  and  I  am 
concerned  because  as  it  was  told  to  me,  it 
is  already  growing  organisms  before  they  can 
get  to  use  it.  It  is  costly  to  begin  with  so  it 
might  be  something  you  should  consider,  but 
more  important  than  that  unless  the  people 
using  it  are  very  diligent  it  can  affect  the 
value  of  the  tests  and  the  outcome  of  the 
tests  being  run. 

il  am  raising  it  with  you  now— I  might  even 
have  raised  it  as  a  question,  before  the  orders 
of  the  d&y,  in  the  question  period;— but  I  am 
asking  the  minister  now  if  he  would  have 
someone  on  his  staff  check  with  both  the 
McMaster  clinic  and  Connaught  Laboraltories 
and  determine  just  how  much  of  this  culture 
media  is  being  thrown  out  and  how  it  is 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  Idnd  of  quality 
conttrol  that  ought  to  be  in  place  and  whether 
in  fact  it's  possible  that,  if^the  media  is  not 
being  piioperly  examined  in  the  hospital,  this 
might  be  affecting  some  of  the  tests  on  some 
of  the  patients, 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  think  it  is  under 
this  volte  but  I  will  answer  it  because  it  is 
easy  to  do. 

Fiir^  of  all,  it's  a  noimal  supplier  relation- 
ship. It  has  not  got  anything  to  do  with  the 
Miriistry  of  Health  because  that  hospital,  if 
there  is  mtore  than  one  supplier,  is  free  to 
purchase  culture  wherever  it  wisihes.  Like 
any  other  material  purchased  by  any  buyer, 
if  it  doesn't  meet  requirements,  I  am  quite 
sure  there  would  be  a  responsibility  on  the 
supplier  to  either  return  the  money  for  the 
purchased  goods  or— 
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Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  iny'  worry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  am  much  more 
worried  about  the  other  aspects  too.  I  will 
get  you  the  answer  even  though  it  isn't  the 
Ministry  of  Health's  direct  concern.  I  would 
trust  that  that  hospital  would  be  concerned 
enough  to  have  taken  very  rapid  steps  to  en- 
sure a  safe  siupply. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  doesn't  seem  to  be.  No,  I 
may  not  understand  them,  but  that's  the  rea- 
son, why  I  am  asldnig— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  any  case,  perhaps  be- 
fore I  am  back  in  the  House  the  next  time, 
I  can  get  you  that  answer. 

Mr.  Deans:  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  wanted  to  speak  on 
item  3,  health  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whicih  vote  are  we  on  right  now? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2901-jand  I  am  won- 
dering if  items  1  and  2  will  carry? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No,  I  think  at  least  two  of 
uis  want  to  speak  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  item  1? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Ohairman,  if  I  could  raise  a 
point  of  order.  You  know  we  want  to  be 
agreeable  and  try  to  proceed  with  this  as 
logically  as  possible  .so  that  the  minlistiy  is  in 
a  position  that  we  don't  jump  from  one  item 
to  another— so  you  have  to  haul  your  people 
fnom  the  back  row  back  on  the  obairs  and 
the  whole  bit.  But  there  have  been  items 
raised  here— in  item  1,  for  instance,  when  we 
talked  about  general  approach,  we  also  talked 
about  OHIP  and  of  course  that's  down  in 
vote  2303.  We  talked  about  hospitals. 

We  are  having  trouble.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  too  difficult  for  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Ohairman,  to  deal  with  the  wthole  item  of 
2901  in  one- 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  want  to  go  item  by 
item. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  want  to  go  item  by  item? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  it  has  strayed  lately. 
I  would  like  to  stick  to  item  by  item. 


Mr.  Roy:  It  is  just  that  you  have  accepted 
matters  that  have  been  away  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  done  so  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  colleague  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  has  been  waiting  to  talk  on  item 
3,  health  services,  for  a  day  and  a  half. 
Actually  we  have  been  dealing  with  all  sorts 
of  items  which  are  not  in  the  ministry  office. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chair  has  been  very 
t(Jerant  on  the  broad  discussions.  Peithaps  we 
could  come  back  and  deal  with  item  by  item. 
The  Chair  will  recognize  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  on  item  1. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  know  and  you  know,  Mr. 
Minister,  there  have  been  a  series  of  reports 
comimissioned  by  your  government,  your  pre- 
decessors and  everyone  else.  All  the  reports 
suggest  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  what  you  describe  as  a  non-system  of 
health  care  delivery  in  the  province.  When 
you  were  discussing  it  with  my  colleague, 
you  suggested  that  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
it  is  we  find  that  it  is  costing  too  much 
money. 

You  have  suggested  a  couple  of  things  may 
be  wrong— you  agreed  with  him  that  the 
physicians  are  taking  too  much  out  of  the 
cookie  jar.  You  also  suggested  that  the  hos- 
pitals may  be  overused.  You  have  not  sug- 
gested to  my  satisfaction  any  possible  solu- 
tions to  what  you  have  said.  The  only  solu- 
tion you  have  come  up  with  is  you  have  said 
that  we  will  save  money  by  reducing  the 
number  of  physicians. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  my  argument 
tihat  I  consider  you  wrong  on  the  approach 
of  stopping  the  immigration  of  physicians. 
However,  your  approach  at  the  moment  that 
the  only  way  to  save  money  is  to  cut  down 
on  physicians  will  lead  us  into  even  more 
problems.  You  should  at  least  listen  to  your 
own  reports  which  suggest  that  we  are  oper- 
ating the  health  system  at  the  limit  of  its 
capacity. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  instances 
which  are  the  way  people  judge  whether  the 
system  operates  to  its  capacity  or  not:  The 
overcrowded  emergency  room  with  non-emer- 
gency problems,  the  overcrowded  emergency 
room  with  emergency  problems,  the  inaoility 
of  many  people  to  get  a  physician  at  nig'ht 
or  over  weekends— a  number  of  instances  like 
that.  You  have  ignored  them,  I  think,  rather 
consistently,  and  you  now  link  yourself  to 
one  item— which  is  that  our  patient-physician 
ratio  is  one  of  the  better  ones  in  the  western 
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world— wthich  doesn't  solve  the  problem  of 
what  is  actually  wrong  with  the  system,  and 
you  are  only  interested  in  limiting  the  influx 
of  physicians  into  this  province.  You've  said 
that  this  is  a  non-system.  It  was  your  own 
term  that  this  is  a  non-system.  You  cannot 
rationalize  a  non-system,  you  cannot  be  man- 
agerial about  a  non-system,  you  oarmot  bring 
simple  managerial  skills  from  wlbat  you  call 
your  position  of  being  ani  engineer,  wihidh 
you  are  very  fond  of  sayinig,  to  say  that  some- 
thing is  a  non-system. 

Mr.   Roy:   Are   there   any  successful  engi- 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Besides  me? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  in  the  health  field. 

Mr.   Chairman:   The  Chair  would  like  to 
interrupt  here  just  for  a  moment.  The  hon. 
memljer  for  Parkdale   is   talking  about  hos- 
pitals- 
Mr.  Ehikszta:  I  am  talking  on  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  hospital  policy  would  come  undter  vote 
2903,  item  2. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No.  I  am  sorry,  I  question 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  talking  of  a  policy 
approach  to  health  care  generally,  winich  I 
think  fits  in  right  now.  I  am  not  talking  of 
the  hospitals  in  particular. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Alas,  my  colleague  is  right. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think,  Mr.  Ghairmain,  he  is 
talking  about  total  delivery  there.  He  is  mix- 
ing medicine,  doctors  and  hospitals.  You  can't 
deal  with  that  in  one  item. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'll  be  guided  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commitee,  but  it  seems  to  the 
Chair  that  if  we  are  going  to  discuss  all  of 
the  votes  in  the  broad  sense,  we  might  as 
well  be  dealing  with  it  on  that  basis  rather 
than  item  by  item.  I  will  allow  the  hon. 
member  to  continue. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  was  being  superbly  abstract, 
definitely  not  impractical. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  he  was. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  To  repeat  the  last  phrase, 
the  non-system  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
cutting  down  the  number  of  pihysicians.  Why 
are  you  not  prepared  to  look  at  it  again  from 
a  different  conceptual  point  of  view;  which 
is,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 


the  coramtmity  health  centres  approach?  That 
would  be  a  system.  At  the  moment,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  words,  it  is  a  total  non- 
system.  How  can  you  try  to  solve  it?  Will 
you  try  to  give  me  some  kind  of  rational 
explanation  of  liow  it  works;  how  you  are 
goinlg  to  solve  this  which  is,  in  fact,  insoluble 
at  the  moment?  The  member  for  High  Park 
suggested  that  one  way  of  dealing  with  the 
physicians  is  to  cut  down  on  their  ability 
to  be  able  to  reach  into  the  cookie  jar  to  try 
to  get  as  much  as  they  want  to. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  I  suggested  to  you 
that  the  fee-for-service  system  as  practised 
in  Ontario  is  a  permission  to  a  physician  to 
write  a  blank  cheque  for  virtually  any  amount 
he  wants  to,  because  he  can  duplicate  any 
service.  I  can  give  you  dozens  of  examples 
in  which  people  can  just  simply  travel 
through  the  system.  It's  not  up  to  the  patient 
to  do  this.  You  must  create  a  system  whicth 
doesn't  use  a  deterrent  fee,  which  only  in- 
jures the  lower-class  people,  but  tries  to  deal 
with  the  total  free  will  of  the  pihysicians  to 
write  their  own  cheques  at  the  moment. 

You  have  attempted,  indeed,  to  cut  down 
the  beds.  But  again  I  think  the  member  for 
High  Park  is  right.  You  really  have  to  cut 
down  in  blocks,  not  a  few  beds  here  and 
there,  because  the  services  are  not  cut  down, 
the  number  of  physicians  is  not  cut  down, 
the  technology  is  not  cut  down,  nothing  is 
cut  down  this  way.  Also,  you  cannot  really 
cut  down  on  physicians  and  on  the  usage  of 
hospitals  for  emergency  beds  without  pro- 
viding alternative  services,  even  if  it  costs 
money,  because  we  are  asking  for  even  more 
trouble  with  our  health  system  than  we  have 
now.  It  pains  me  to  think  that  you  consider 
our  whole  system  to  be  perfection  and  you 
refuse  to  recognize  the  evidence  of  your  own 
studies,  one  after  another,  which  say  that  the 
system  is,  in  fact,  not  working— it  is  not  de- 
livering   what    it    is    supposed    to    deliver. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  feel 
you  have  heard  one  part  of  what  I  have  said, 
the  part  you  wanted  to  hear.  When  I  taught 
kids  at  school  that  happened  too;  all  they 
hear  is  what  they  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  be  so  paternalistic, 
Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  right,  I  am  being. 
That's  a  characteristic  of  a  school  teacher 
and  you,  as  one,  were  very  quick  to  recognize 
it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wasn't  paternalistic;  you 
were  being  paternalistic. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  were  maternalistic, 
then. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Fraternalistic. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):   Fraternalistic. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Fraternalistic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  For  all  the  faults  of  the 
present  system,  or  non-system  as  you  like 
to  call  it,  it  has  done  not  too  bad  a  job  in  the 
past.  The  Sixties  saw  the  growth  of  the  non- 
system  to  a  point  where  society  finds  it 
diflBoult  to  continue  to  support  it.  The  great 
growth  in  costs  in  the  last  year,  which  have 
been  pointed  to  by  both  you  and  the  member 
for  High  Park,  resulted  in  the  main,  as  I've 
told  you,  from  increases  in  salaries  to  the 
lowest  priced  personnel  which  automatically 
led  to  those  others  in  the  chain  getting  more 
money.  Over  a  two-year  period  most  salaries 
changed  by  between  30  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent. 

The  system  will  be  created,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  being  created,  not  only  by  the 
manpower  changes  I  talked  about,  but  also 
by  the  creation  of  district  health  councils;  the 
expansion  of  primary  care  through  the  HSOs 
—at  a  relatively  modest  rate,  but  at  least  a 
start;  by  manpower  planning  on  a  wider  scale 
for  paramedical /personnel;  by  hospital  bed 
constraints  which  have  been  in  effect  for  two 
years  and  are  continuing;  by  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  secondary  care  going  on,  as  I've  men- 
tioned earlier,  at  some  rate  in  some  cities,  and 
a  very  slow  rate,  if  any,  in  others;  and  by 
the  creation  of  alternative  care  facilities  which 
were  basically  started  umder  the  member  for 
Quinte  (Mr.  Patter). 

Those  have  been  done,  and'  if  one  looks 
at  the  whole  time  span  of  health  care  I  think 
they're  pretty  important  achievements.  I  feel 
that  the  course  has  been  changed  at  a  rate 
that  you  may  not  be  able  to  notice  yet,  since 
you're  standing  on  the  vessel  at  this  point  in 
time  and  not  able  to  watch  the  trajectory  ol 
motion. 

Mr.  Roy:  Nobody  can. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  liked  your  last  rhetorical 
statement.  It  was  obviously  a  play  to  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  gallery? 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  gallery? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  There  are  two  people  sitting 
in  this  gallery  at  least. 


Mr.  Roy:  He  is  referring  to  your  own 
gallery. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  And  the  place  is  full  of  your 
officials;  so  at  least  you're  playing  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Then  just  leave  the  "L" 
out. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  You  are  talking  of  health 
services  centres  as  a  major  approach.  You  tell 
me  there  are  36  of  them  in  the  midst  of  being 
funded,  a  minuscule  part  of  the  whole  serv- 
ice. You  described  them  yourself  as  a  health 
pilot  project.  You  talked  of  the  district  coun- 
cils when  you  said  in  your  release  of  May  8 
that  you  are  in  principle  going  to  abandon 
them.  In  that  release  I  remember  you  said 
that  you  were  not  going  to  implement  them 
in  the  way  that  Mustard  has  suggested  is  the 
only  way  theiy  would  work. 

You  are  telling  me  that  you're  moving 
somewhere,  that  this  is  a  trajectory  to  a 
future  millenium  in  health  care.  That's  sheer 
utter  nonsense.  You  have  cut  some  beds,  but 
if  I  look  at  the  budget  I  can  see  there  is  no 
effect  on  the  hospitals  and  no  effect  on  what 
they've  been  spending.  Your  two  per  cent  cut 
at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  has  led  to 
the  discharge  of  the  social  workers  who  work 
on  the  preventive  level.  Is  that  what  you  call 
a  trajectory  towards  the  future,  cutting  down 
all  these  types  of  services?  Aren't  you  aware 
that  within  a  year  the  system  is  going  to  be 
in  even  more  trouble  than  it  is  now?  And 
you  are  painting  for  me  of  all  people  a 
millenium  coming  from  all  those  minuscule 
efforts  you  have  done.  That's  sheer  nonsense. 

Mr.  Roy:  Take  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  correct 
thalt  and  say  crock  of  sheer  nonisense. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  didn't  want  to  use  the  more 
usual  tenn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  mem'ber 
for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Did  you  ever  think  of  being 
an  efngineer? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I'd  lake  to  bring  up  tvw  points  together 
whoch  were  mentioned  earlier:  One  by  the 
member  for  High  Park  ai>d  one  by  the  minds- 
ter.  At  one  point,  the  member  for  High  Park 
was  talking  about  the  high  cost  of  maintain- 
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inig  empty  floors  in  hospitals  in  Toronto.  He 
mentioned  Wellesley  Hospital,  Women's  Col- 
lege and  Mount  Sinai.  The  minister  then  re- 
ferred to  the  disparity  of  health  delivery  serv- 
ices in  northern  Ontario.  He  excluded  us  from 
the  discussion  because  he  admitted  that  there 
was  a  disparity  of  service  and  in  fact  just  a 
negligence  of  service  in  northern  Ontario. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  have  ithis  waste 

foing  on  in  Toronto  with  empty  hospital 
oors,  he  is  in  the  process  of  expanding  the 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital.  There  he  is,  sink- 
ing a  couple  of  million  dollars  into  an  expan- 
sion there,  despite  all  of  the  recommendations 
that  have  come  forward  from  a  study  recom- 
mending to  his  ministry  that  there  should  be 
pother  facilities  built  in  the  catchment  area  but 
>t  necessarily  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  All 
the  facts  and  figures  are  there  to  justify  an 
msion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
36,  yet  here  is  Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
rving  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  nortnern 
)nta9nio. 

The  minister  has  admitted  that  there  is  a 
hsparity  of  service,  yet  he  goes  ahead  and 
putting  in  more  hospital  beds,  even  though 
was  recommended  in  the  Kates,  Peat,  Mar- 
I'ick  study  that  negotiations  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  other  hospitals  within  half  a 
mile  of  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  to  use 
their  bed  facilities,  rather  than  to  go  aihead 
with  an  expansion  of  the  Princess  Margaret. 
Yet  that  goes  by  the  board.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  health  care  costs  are  rising  to  heights 
that  the  minister  himself  can't  even  cope 
with? 

I  would  like  to  put  a  few  facts  on  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairmlan.  Kates,  Peat,  Marwick, 
I  think,  did  a  very  good  study.  They  talked 
to  very  manly  people- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
would  be  better  to  raise  this  under  vote  2903, 
item  2,  general  hospitals.  This  is  the  point  I 
raised  earlier  w'hen  we  were  talking  about 
hospital  expenditures  and  services. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He's  right  on. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  think  what  we  are  talking 
about  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  planning— poor 
planning  and  lack  of  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  this  comes  under 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programme. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  am  not  tallcing  about  treat- 
ment. I  am  talking  about  planning  and 
wasting  money  on  a  facility  here  in  Toronto, 
when  the  facility  is  needed  some  place  else. 
I  can  prove  that  there  is  a  patient  load. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Hospital 
planning  comes  under  vote  2903,  item  2;  it 
deals  with  expenditures  and  planning. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  says  nothing 
about  planning  in  that  particular  vote.  Now, 
I  would  ask  the  minister  to  detail  exactly 
where  his  planning  comes  into  his  budget, 
because  it  certainly  doesn't  come  under  treat- 
ment. I'm  not  talking  about  treatment.  I'm 
talking  about  planning  medical  delivery  serv- 
ices in  northern  Ontario  vs  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  miniister 
would  indicate  under  whicth  vote  and  which 
item  he  would  like  this  discussed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
some  issues  that  are  not  totally  restricted  to 
one  vote  in  the  estimates;  that,  of  course, 
does  cause  some  concern.  I  am  told  that  this 
can  be  discussed  under  vote  2901,  item  2, 
or  vote  2903;  either  one.  Is  it  a  sufbsection  of 
2903  or  just  the  vote  2903? 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  that  should  be  under  vote 
2903,  item  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  raise  it  at  that  time  and  we  would 
consider  his  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
the  questions.  I  am  not  trying  to  avoid  them. 
They  are  important  questions.  I'll  give  him 
answers.  I  think  he  is  wrong,  but  I  will  ex- 
plain them  at  that  point,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Oh,  we 
are  never  wrong. 

Mr.  Germa:  Oh  well,  we  are  on  vote  2901, 

Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister  indicated 

he  was  prepared  to  answer  hospital  planning 

and  expenditures   and  treatment  under  vote 

2903,  item  2. 

Mr.  Germa:  That  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. He  said  either  under  vote  2901,  item  2, 
or  vote  2903.  He  gave  you  an  option.  Now  I 
choose  the  option  of  vote  2901,  item  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  didn't  hear  the  hon.  minis- 
ter say  vote  2901,  item  2.  Did  he  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  did  mention  that  it  is 
possible  that  it  would  be  under  that  vote. 
I  am  told  that  part  of  the  estimates  is  under 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  dis- 
cussions then  on  vote  2901,  item  1? 
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Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  the  matter  raised  by  the  member  for 
High  Park— and  I  have  discussed  this  at  length 
with  the  minister— that  is,  the  question  of 
costs,  and  specifically  the  question  of  a  deter- 
rent fee  and  that  type  of  thing.  Obviously  all 
politicians  shudder  over  this.  The  last  man 
who  tried  it  was  Thatcher  in  Saskatchewan; 
the  NDP  took  care  of  him  in  the  next  election, 
and  his  loss  clearly  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  introduced  a  deterrent  fee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  member 
for  High  Park  that  some  hard  decisions  are 
going  to  have  to  be  made,  and  one  of  them, 
of  course,  will  have  to  deal  with  a  deterrent 
fee,  as  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Bette 
Stephenson,  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association.  She  said  that  politicians 
—and  I  think  she  included  the  Minister  of 
Health  in  that  category— are  gutless  and  that 
if  politicians  had  any  guts  they  would  be 
looking  at  that  aspect  of  it.  I  know  no  one 
wants  to  make  a  commitment  in  that  area,  but 
what  if  the  measures  that  you  are  talking 
about  do  not  succeed?  And,  obviously,  you 
are  not  going  to  be  mentioning  deterrent  fees 
before  the  next  election— I  don't  suppose 
anyone  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Would  the  member  go  on 
record  and  give  me  his  position? 

Mr.  Roy:  If  I  was  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  had  the  number  of  officials  there  are  sit- 
ting under  the  gallery— with  the  galaxy  of 
people  who  work  for  him— I  might  be  in  a 
position  to  assess  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
have  deterrent  fees  or  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  a  clear-cut  statement. 

^fr.  Roy:  You  see;  but  as  a  responsible 
politician  I  cannot  say,  after  so  many  years 
out  of  power  and  looking  in  from  the  outside, 
what  is  really  necessary.  You  are  supposed  to 
be  the  minister  and  the  purpose  of  these  esti- 
mates is  to  find  out  what  you  as  the  minister 
are  thinking  about  this. 

Has  the  minister  replied  to  Dr.  Bette  Ste- 
phenson about  whether  her  solution  is,  in 
fact,  a  solution  to  that?  When  she  is  talking 
about  deterrent  fees,  is  she  talking  about  not 
only  for  services  of  the  doctor,  but  of  the 
hospital  as  well?  I  just  wonder  whether  she 
was  talking  about  both  aspects  of  it.  Was  she 
talking  for  people  who  stayed  in  the  hospital 
and  would  pay  so  much  per  day  after  so 
many  days?  I  don't  know,  in  fact,  what  she 
was  talking  about.  I  would  like  to  just  leave 
that  with  the  minister,  whether  that  aspect  of 
it  has  eveir  been  given  any  consideration. 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  it  has  been  given 
quite  a  bit  of  consideration.  I  suppose  the 
first  thing  I  came  into  the  ministry  convinced 
of  was  that  a  deterrent  fee  was  the  answer 
to  all  the  problems  of  overuse.  I  am  talking 
about  my  days  as  a  parliamentary  assistant. 
I  am  sure  I  bugged  the  former  minister  at 
some  length  about  that  when  I  was  his  assist- 
ant. The  issue  has  not  fallen  only  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
public— 'I  believe  it  is  totally  unacceptable  to 
a  high  percentage  of  the  public  and  not  just 
the  lower  income  groups— it's  fallen  on  the 
basis  that  those  who  have  tried  it,  claim  it 
doesn't  work. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  it  doesn't  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Mfller:  That  it  doesn't  work.  That 
would  be  the  more  important  reason. 

I  have  often  said  whenever  I  have  been 
in  public  and  asked  this  question  by  OMA 
groups,  that,  as  stubborn  as  I  am,  I  find  it 
just  a  bit  hard  to  believe  it  doesn't  work.  I 
have  never  seen  the  documented  evidence 
that  totally  convinced  me.  But  there  is  almost 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  people  who 
advise  me  that  it  doesn't  work.  They  are  not 
looking  at  the  politics;  they  are  looking  at  the 
efficiency  of  that  move  in  terms  of  cutting 
health  care  costs.  I  sometimes  speak  loosely 
when  I  am  out  being  asked  questions,  because 
I  like  to  have  a  bit  of  give  and  take  in  these 
discussions.  It  doesn't  imply  that  I  am  mak- 
ing policy  or  that  I  am  testing  policy.  I  am 
simply  exchanging  ideas  with  people. 

The  other  day  I  made  some  comment  in 
reply  to  a  question  at  the  OMA  annual  meet- 
ing that  bordered  on  this;  that  said  doctor- 
should  have  the  right  to  screen  their  patients 
for  the  reasons  we  are  talking  about;  that  the 
patients  who  could  afi^ord  to  pay  shouM  have 
some  deterrent  by  paying  the  doctor  directly. 
But,  more  importantly— I  thought  this  was  a 
very  critical  point  the  doctors  brought  up— 
they  felt  it  put  them  back  into  a  more  profes- 
sional position  of  having  to  justify  to  a  patient 
the  value  of  the  service  they  rendered. 

They  said:  "Look,  if  I  had  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  'You  have  got  to  pay  me  $15  and  yon 
get  $13.50  back',  I  might  not  ask  for  $15  if 
in  fact  it  was  a  borderline  case  of  services 
rendered,  whereas  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
charging  OHIP  for  that  at  the  same  time." 

There  were  lots  of  interesting  things  ex- 
changed in  this  area. 

I  am  looking  with  great  interest  at  any 
practicable  means  of  curtailing  overuse  of  the 
system  by  the  patients. 
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Mr.  Chainnan:  Order,  please.  The  Chair 
would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  and  the  hon.  minister 
that  the  item  that  they  have  been  discussing, 
health  insurance,  should  have  come  under 
vote  2903,  item  1. 

The  Chair  isn't  trying  to  curtail  any  debate, 
but  we  are  trying  to  organize  an  orderly 
discussion  of  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Roy:  But,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  see  us  deal 
with  2901,  item  1,  the  ministry  office.  Is  the 
item  carried?  Then  we  will  go  on  to  the 
other  items  wihich  the  hon.  member  wants  to 
talk  about. 

Mr.  Roy:  With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  difficulty  when  you  are  only  dealing 
with  health  insurance.  For  instance,  in  item  1 
we  are  talking  about  OHIP  premiums— the 
payments  to  doctors.  I  am  talking  about  a 
general  i>olicy  of  deterrents  in  relation  to 
doctors'  services,  services  from  hospitals,  and 
so  on.  It  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  just 
to  deal  with  that  under  health  insurance  and 
that's  wihy  I  felt  we  should  deal  with  it  on 
the  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  the  Chair  would 
recognize  the  hon.  member  at  that  time  and 
allow  broad  discussion,  but  I  think  we  should 
keep  it  under  various  individual  headings  and 
items. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  we  get  to  discussinlg  what 
doctors  are  paid,  I  intend  to  dHscuss  it  under 
the  item  that  you  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  when  you  are  talking  about 
hospitals,  doctors,  and  policy  in  relation  to 
delivery  services,  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss them  only  under  health  insurance. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  point  where 
the  minister  says  it  doesn''t  work  and  the 
advice  that  he  gets  from  his  officials.  Are 
you  aware  of  any  jurisdiction  where,  in  fact, 
they  do  have  a  deterrent  fee  for  medical 
services,  hospital  services  and  this  type?  Are 
you  aware  of  any,  or  are  you  aware  of  any 
private  plan  or  something  like  this,  that  oper- 
ates on  that  basis?  Of  course,  just  before  you 
get  up   and   answer  the  question,  the  point 


Hon.  Mr.  Mfller:  I'm  not  aware  of  one 
currently,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  find  out  if 
there  is  one. 

Mr.  Roy:  —people  theoretically  may  have 
an  impression  about  how  something  works 
but  until  you've  seen  it  in  practice,  it's  hard 
to  judge.  Who  could  have  foreseen  the  fan- 


tastic costs  of  health  services— obviously 
Pearson  did— when  he  brought  it  in  1965?  I 
don't  tihfnk  he  had  that  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  With  great  respect,  the 
Ontario  government  did,  and  predicted 
exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  really,  otherwise  you 
never  would  have  gotten  into  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  really,  not  really.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  about  tlhe  Ontario  govern- 
ment, if  it  had  as  much  foresight  as  you  say 
it  did,  it  would  have  been  looking  at  Saskatch- 
ewan which  experienced  the  same  problems 
as  you  are  and  have  had  a  system  since  1960, 
so  you  had  enough  precedent  ahead  of  you 
to  see  how  OHIP  in  a  universal  plan  worked. 
Obviously  if  you  are  talking  about  a  deter- 
rent fee,  in  fairness,  if  you're  still  talking 
about  a  universal  system  for  hospital  medical 
services  and  this  type  of  thing,  you've  got  to 
keep  in  mind  that  you  would  not  charge 
that  to  people  who  could  not  pay  it— the 
lower  income  people  and  senior  citizens.  You 
could  not  charge  it  to  them,  because  then 
the  deterrent  fee  would  be  prohibitive  to  this 
group. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  do  it  that  way  with 
the  medical  card,  the  medical  benefit  card. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  come  back  to  my  point,  you 
seem  to  have  WTitten  it  oflF  because  of  the 
advice  of  your  officials,  and  I'm  not  sure  I 
know  any  jurisdiction  where  it's  been  ade- 
quately tried!. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  haven't  vvritten  it  off. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  not  written  off? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  just  want  to  make  one 
final  suggestion,  you  must  use  great  care  in 
workinig  out  yotu-  new  system,  because  some- 
times it  doesn't  work  out  tihe  way  you  want 
at  all.  I'm  thinking  of  the  fact  that  before 
this  whole  new  Medicare  system  came  in,  it 
was  a  rare,  rare  thing  for  teeth  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  hospitals  and  yet,  in  your  wisdom, 
you  made  people  still  pay  for  dental  care— 

Hon.  Mr.  MUler:  Teeth?  Wisdom  teeth? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Teeth,  teeth,  teeth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Wisdtom  teeth. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes.  In  your  wisdom,  you 
allowed  people  still  to  pay  for  dental  care 
unless  the  teeth  were  extracted  in  hospitals, 
and  there  is  not  a  general  practitioner  in  this 
whole  province  who  doesn't  have  someone 
come  in  at  least  once  a  month  and  say,  "I 
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want  to  get  my  teeth  out,  book  me  into  the 
hospital."  So  what  you've  done  in  an  attempt 
to  sa\  e  money  has,  in  effect,  cost  tremendous 
amounts— goodness  knows  how  many  thous- 
ands. I  just  point  out  that  pitfall  as  you  walk 
down  this  rocky  road  not  to  slip  off  the  track. 
There  is  a  mixed  metaphor  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  I  agreed  to?  Item  2, 
health  standards.  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park, 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  just  want  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter one  brief  question.  I  raised  a  matter  with 
him  privately  today  about  a  certain  individual 
—I'm  not  going  to  mention  his  name  here  in 
the  House— who  is  working  in  the  health 
field— in  fact  in  two  health  fields— who  may 
or  may  not  be  qualified  to  do  so.  Is  he  able 
to  cast  any  light  on  that  mystery? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  he  has  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  dismissed  from  every- 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Dismissed  from  the  hospital 
he  is  working  in  also? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He  is  working  as  a  non- 
registered  technician,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
would  have  to  quit  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Are  criminal  charges  going 
to  be  laid  for  impersonation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He  is  dismissed  pending 
an  investigation.  He  has  admitted  to  the  fact 
that  his  degree  in  engineering  did  not  exist. 
He  has  admitted  that  he  felt  he  had  equiva- 
lent education  but  not  a  formal  education, 
and  that  he  perhaps  misled  the  institution. 
The  decision  of  the  board  was  that  he  cease 
teaching  and  that  he  stay  suspended  until 
such  time  as  there  is  a  full  investigation. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Did  he  do  any  operations  of 
any  sort? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  must  have  got  that  same 
doctor;  the  guy  who  was  caught  for  im- 
personating a  doctor? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  minister  if  the  ministry  is  develop- 
ing fitness  programmes  such  as  we  had  during 
the  war  years— the  5BX  and  the  lOBX  pro- 
grammes —  which  could  be  disseminated 
widely  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  general 
fitness  of  our  population? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Our  ministry  is  not 
directly  but  I'm  told  by  my  deputy  that  he 
is  discussing  it  with  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  who  will  take  the  onus  for 
that  type  of  programme. 

I  think  I  mentioned  the  other  night  that  one 
brief  experience  we  were  having  in  our  own 
ministry  as  a  trial. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  that  going  to  be  ,i 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation  (Mr.  Welch)?  Who  will  be  de- 
veloping the  programme?  Will  it  be  that 
your  ministry  will  develop  the  programme 
and  the  implementation  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  will  be  offering  ad- 
vice on  certain  aspects,  I'm  told. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  When  can  we  foresee 
such  a  programme  actually  set  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know.  At  the 
present  time  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That's  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  your  government,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  it's  fine  to  say  tlrat, 
but  in  a  ministry  the  size  of  mine  its  all  I 
can  do  to  tell  you  wthat's  happening  wiithin 
my  ministry  and  the  timing  it  will  occur.  I 
honestly  can't  speak  for  another  minister's 
programme.  I  knoiw  we'll  be  offering  advice 
but  I  think  the  question  as  to  actual  timing 
needs  to  be  asked  of  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  rather  than  of  me. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  have  assumed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  development  of  the 
programme  would  be  through  the  health 
authorities  rather  than  through  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  and  Recreation.  I  can  recall  back 
in  the  early  1960s  when  the  concern  for  fit- 
ness was  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  this  government  a  committee 
was  set  up  to  look  into  that  aspect.  That 
committee  did  submit  a  report  to  government, 
costing  some  $35,000,  yet  nothing  from  that 
report  was  ever  actually  implemented. 

Surely  if  jwu  wish  to  cut  down  the  overall 
health  costs  of  our  citizens  the  development 
of  a  good  phj-sical  fitness  progmamme  or  a 
good  fitness  programme— not  necessar-ly  physi- 
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cal  only— should  be  a  real  top  pfriority  item. 
I  would  have  hoped  we  could  have  had  from 
your  ministry  at  least  some  guidelines  or  a 
more  rapid  development  of  the  programme, 
even  if  it's  only  the  implementation  of  some 
of  the  air  force  programmes,  the  5BX  and 
the  lOBX  programmes,  which  were  set  up 
dairing  the  war  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  agree  with  your  senti- 
ments completely.  I'm  very  anxious  to  see  an 
added  impetus  or  stress  put  upon  fitness 
programmes. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  you 
that  you  or  your  officials  consult  with  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation  and  may- 
be give  them  a  little  prod  so  that  this  could 
l>e  set  up  a  lot  sooner  than  we  anticipated? 
You'll  say  it's  difficult,  yet  it  wasn't  difficult 
for  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation— 
and  I  can't  criticize  you  for  this  at  all— to  set 
up  a  lottery  almost  overnight  after  fighting 
gainst  the  idea  of  a  lottery.  I  would  hope 
t  maybe  your  ministry  could  sort  of  take 
e  lead  in  that  and,  if  not  actually  develop 
e  programme,  prod  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
nd  Recreation  so  we  oould  have  one  set  up 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  sooner  it's  set  up  and  the  sooner  it's 
ut  into  operation,  the  sooner,  I  would  think 
hope,    our  people   oould  become  more 
icafly  fit.  Even  if  it  improves  their  fitness 
y  by  a  very  small  percentage,  it  woidd 
reduce   your   medical    costs   or   your   health 
delivery  costs  by  that  percentage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  be 
glad  to  endorse  your  feelings.  I'll  be  glad,  in 
the  policy  field,  to  stress  the  need  for  this. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury wish  to  comment  on  item  2,  health 
standards? 

Mr.  Cerma:  May  I  speak  about  the  subject 
matter  I  was  talking  about  earlier,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  will  be  health  stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  Germa:  Yes,  lack  of  health  standards 
in  northern  Ontario;  lack  of  health  delivery 
standards  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'm  wondering  whether 
that  would  come  under  standards  or  health 
services. 

Mr.  Cerma:  It's  lack  of  services. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  that  would  come 
under  item  3.  We'll  get  to  it  in  a  moment. 
The  Chair  will  recognize  you  then. 

Mr.  Germa:  No  wonder  this  ministry  is 
going  in  the  hole.  I  don't  think  they  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comment  on 
item  2?  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  hke  to  support  my  col- 
league from  Windsor- Walkerville  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fitness  because  I  think  it  may  well  be 
that  the  responsibility  lies  with  another  min- 
istry, maybe  the  Ministry  of  Education,  for 
instance,  or  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreation,  but  you'd  be  the  one  to  benefit 
the  most  out  of  this,  at  least  when  we  are 
talking  costs,  if  we  had  that  type  of  an 
approach  to  people  keeping  fit. 

I  don't  want  to  repeat  myself  because  I 
thiidc  I  mentioned  it  in  my  opening  statement 
but  I  do  want  to  put  on  the  record  that 
even  though  you  might  say  it— I  mentioned  it 
to  you  last  year,  I  think— I  have  not  seen  any 
changes  in  the  approach  of  your  ministry  to 
encourage  other  ministries  to  encourage  fit- 
ness. I  really  don't  think  you  have  been  doing 
enough;  you  haven't  been  pushing  enough  in 
relation  to  fitness. 

il  am  not  convinced  it's  all  that  expensive 
to  encourage  people.  I  don't  know  what  we 
are  talking  about— an  advertising  programme; 
we  are  talking  about  an  educational  pro- 
gramme. Obviously  not  enough  has  been 
done.  We  are  all  emphasizing  the  area  of 
preventive  health  care  but  if  something  has 
been  emphasized  in  this  country  it  is  the  fact 
that  we  Canadians,  I  suppose,  are  the  worst 
in  the  world  fitness- wise  and  I  suppose  On- 
tario, too.  I  think  we  are,  aren't  we?  We 
certainly  prove  it  every  time  we  have  Olym- 
pics; I  don't  know  whether  it's  because  we 
don't  give  enough  money  *o  certain  selected 
athletes  but  I  thiiJc  as  a  general  rule  we  must 
rank  pretty  low. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Second  from  the  top.  We 
are  not— 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Americans  seem  to  be,  gen- 
erally speaking,  percentage-wise,  in  better 
shape  than  we  are.  I  think  this  is  something 
that- 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Do  you  have  any  com- 
parative figures?  Does  the  ministry  have  any 
comparative  figures? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  maybe  the  ministry  could 
dispute  my  figures  but  I  get  very  embarrassed 
when   I   see   a   60-year-old   Swede  beating  a 
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20-year-old  Canadian  or  this  type  of  thing. 
The  other  day  I  got  a  pamphlet  from  Blue 
Cross,  I  think,  which  showed  what  their 
approach  to  fitness  is  in  Sweden.  I  would 
think  you,  as  Minsister  of  Health,  would  be 
really  pushing  this  with  your  colleagues.  I 
think  my  colleague  from  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  mentioned  that  when  it  was  important 
politically  to  set  up  a  lottery  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  did  it  in  a  matter  of 
months;  they  had  this  whole  system  set  up. 

I  think  if  we  were  serious  about  fitness  we 
would  do  something  about  that  much  sooner 
because  we  have  been  talking  about  it  for  a 
year  or  two  now.  I  really  can't  see  anything 
in  our  schools  or  in  Culture  and  Recreation  or 
in  Health  to  emphasize  that  aspect,  fitness. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  What  kind  of  exercise  pro- 
gramme have  you  got? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  our  prov- 
ince has  created  a  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreation.  It  has  started  a  Wintario  lottery, 
part  of  the  funds  of  which  will  be  used  for 
the  development  of  better  facilities  in  the 
province.  Facilities  aren't  the  only  answer, 
you  know  that.  We  have  already  got  lots  of 
facilities  which  could  be  used  better.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  you  do  any  exercise? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  will  race  you  right  around  the 
block  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Don't  be  too  sure  you 
will.  A  few  people  have  been  shaken  up  on 
that  one. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  wouldn't  want  to  take  me  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  did  my  20  laps  tonight. 
I  seriously  challenge  each  person  to  look 
after  his  or  her  own  welfare  in  what  may 
seem  likely  silly  ways  at  times  to  give  some 
publicity  to  things  like  bicycle  riding.  Today 
I  sent  a  copy  of  a  debate,  pages  4866  to  4869 
Hansard,  1972,  in  which  the  member  be- 
side you  and  I  supported  a  motion  for  more 
use  of  bicycles  and  greater  facilities  for  bi- 
cycles in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  sent  it 
over  to  the  CBC  because  they  were  more  or 
less  challenging  me  to  say  what  have  I  said 
or  what  will  I  say  about  these  things?  I  am 
all  sold  on  them.  But  we  are  just  wealthy 
enough  to  be  able  to  use  taxis  to  go  to  the 
liquor  store— and  I  watched  somebody  doing 
just  that  tonight. 

Mr.  Roy:  From  this  building  I  suppose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  want  the  Chair 
to  have  a  guilty  feeling.  You  may  have  been 
there,  but  earlier. 


Look,  we  just  find  it  too  comfortable,  too 
easy  to  take  the  non-athletic  way  out.  We 
have  a  tremendous  job  to  do  to  convince 
people  to  take  part  in  the  programmes  we 
are  willing  to  help  along. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Minister  that  you  have  a  respK>nsibility  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  in  turn,  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  to  convince  him 
that  physical  education  in  the  school  system 
should  be  one  of  the  subjects  that  maybe 
even  should  be  compulsory?  Personally,  I 
would  prefer  it  compulsory  because  even 
though  the  programme  may  not  be  the  best 
programme  in  the  world  in  the  various 
schools,  at  least  if  the  individual  does  get 
some  type  of  exercise,  it  is  better  than  none 
whatsoever. 

Those  who  physically  cannot  accept  the 
exercise,  I  can  really  agree  shouldn't  be  tak- 
ing it.  But  our  students  in  a  lot  of  the  schools 
don't  take  physical  education  today  because 
it  isn't  compulsory.  So  you  can  see  where 
you  with  Education  are  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses. You  want  a  fit  people,  yet  your  own 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Education,  doesn't 
want  to  do  that,  doesn't  even  want  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
on  youth,  that  recommended  that  phys.  ed.  be 
a  compulsory  subject  in  our  secondary  school 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  2  agreed  to?  Agreed. 
Item  3. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville, 
and  then  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  whether  I  could  bring  up  the  hospital 
situation  in  the  city  of  Windsor  and  try  to 
convince  the  minister  that  the  proposals  of 
his  ministrv  are  not  practical,  and  really  not 
money-saving  to  the  extent  his  officials  think. 
Perhaps  I  should  discuss  this  with  you  under 
some  other  vote?  As  long  as  I  have  that 
opportunity  I  will  be  content  to  wait. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Vote  2903,  but  which 
item? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think,  Mr.  Minister,  it 
should  come  under  vote  2903,  under  hospital 
care. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  will  accept  that.  Under 
which  vote,  under  2903? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2903,  item  2.  general 
hospitals  and  related  activity;  and  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  straighten  this  out.  It  is  vote  2903,  general 
hospitals  and  related'  activity. 

Mr.  Cha  rman:  That's  right,  item  2,  and  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  member. 

The  hon.   member  for  Sudbury,  item  3. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  talking 
about  non-delivery  of  services  in  northern 
Ontario.  I  want  to  raise  a  particular  point 
with  the  minister.  That  is,  the  money  pres- 
ently allocated  for  construction  or  more 
hospital  beds  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  when 
we  have  heard  there  is  floor  after  floor  of 
empty  space  already  built  and  available  and 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money.  Now,  in  1973, 
coming  out  of  the  catchment  area- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  concurs  with  the  Chair  that 
that  should  come  under  2903,  item  2,  as  well, 
general  hospitals. 

Mr.  Germa:  Not  again.  How  can  we  do 
this,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thmk  that  comes  under 
vote  2903,  item  2,  general  hospitals. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  think  it  doesn't,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chair  and  the  minis- 
ter agree  that  we  will  allow  you  to  consider 
it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
a  point  of  order,  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes,  I  think  the  member  for 
Sudbury  is  talking  on  planning.  You  allowed 
what  I  was  saying,  I  think  you  should  allow 
him,  because  it  is  really  only  the  second  half 
of  my  propositions,  except  that  it  is  from 
him.  He  is  talking  on  what  is  wrong  with  the 
system  generally  in  terms  of  financing,  how 
money  could  be  saved  and  what  was  wrong 
with  the  minister's  approach  toward  hospital 
planning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can  perhaps  read  the 
headings  that  come  under  this  vote  for  your 
information  so  you  will  know  the  topics  this 
Note  covers.  Is  that  fair  enough?  Then  at 
least  you  will  know  if  you  want  to  respond 
tn  them. 

These  are  under  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  for  Health  Services:  Area  planning 
L  o-ordinators,  drugs  and  therapeutics,  the 
inspection  branch,  the  district  services 
division,  which  includes  the  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals  branch    administration— I   would   think 


that  is  for  this  only— the  ambulance  services 
branch  and  the  administration  of  clinic  serv- 
ices branch. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these 
estimates  are  brought  in  here  in  this  form 
deliberately  to  confuse  the  opposition.  Now 
why  doesn't  the  minister  prepare  a  document 
which  will  tell  us  what  items  are  under  dis- 
cussion in  any  one  particular  matter?  Who 
would  ever  suspect  that  ambulance  planning 
was  under  this  particular  vote?  What  kind 
of  game  are  you  playing  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Germa:  He's  usually  a  nice  fellow,  but 
I've  been  put  off  for  about  the  past  hour  this 
evening  and  it  can't  go  on.  There  has  got  to 
be  some  order  in  this  place.  Either  we  are 
here  to  discuss  the  minister's  estimates  or  we 
are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Chair 
is  trying  to  bring  some  order  into  the  discus- 
sions and  the  debate.  I  would  sav  that  we 
should  deal  with  the  topic  of  health  services 
under  the  items  the  minister  has  indicated. 
The  Chair  has  also  indicated,  as  has  the 
minister,  that  we  will  allow  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  discuss  his  topic  under  vote  2903,  item 
2.  The  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  South. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  rise 
on  a  ix>int  of  order.  I  think  the  member 
for  Sudbury  raises  a  good  point.  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
reasonable  person,  and  I  think  you  will  admit 
along  with  him,  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  know  what  particular  items 
are  under,  for  instance,  health  standards  and 
health  services. 

I  mentioned  this  to  you  at  the  opening  of 
the  estimates,  that  if  we  had  more  of  a 
breakdown  then  you  could  have  more  order 
and  even  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  know  if  we  are  in  order 
or  we  are  on  a  particular  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  accept  those  as  valid 
criticisms.  I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  you.  I 
would  be  pleased  at  the  start  of  each  vote 
to  read  you  the  headings  under  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  will  be  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  MUIer:  If  I  did  that  it  might 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  limit  the  discussion 
at  that  time  to  those  issues. 

Mr.  Roy:   May  I  make  a  suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  ThLs  is  the  administration 
of  those  sections  of  our  ministry  that  I  have 
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talked   about,   not   tibe   actual   transfer   pay- 
ments or  funds  for  operating  hospitals. 

Mr.  Roy:  Frankly,  we  should  have  those 
things  before  the  start  of  the  estimates  so  we 
would  know. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  the  minister  bring  in 
tomorrow,  if  his  estimates  are  being  con- 
sidered tomonrow,  just  the  headings;  and 
under  each  heading  the  various  sectors  that 
are  going  to  be  discussed?  Even  if  the  min- 
ister reads  them  ahead  of  time,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  remember  the  exact  headings  he 
has  indicated  we  are  going  to  have.  Secondly, 
it  gives  us  an  opportunity  in  the  opposition 
to  be  in  our  places  when  we  want  to  si)eak 
to  a  spyecific  item,  rather  than  have  to  sit 
here  for  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Cha-rman:  Further  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  East  has  said,  it  would 
be  some  help  to  the  Chair  as  well.  Peaihaps 
as  the  hon.  member  has  suggested,  we'll  do 
that  tomorrow  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No  argument.  I'd  be  glad 
to. 

Actually,  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  have 
orderly  debate  as  you  are.  I  am  not  anxious 
to  hide  anything  from  you.  If  I  can  give  you 
the  topics  under  each  vote  so  you  can  look 
at  them  in  advance,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bon.  member  for 
Cochrane  South. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order, 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  a  point  of  ordter,  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  am  asking  the  Chair  to 
have  the  minister  read  the  items  which  are 
covered  by  vote  2901,  item  1  and  vote  2901, 
item  2.  I  want  to  know  what  the  headings 
are.  what  we  have  missed  so  far.  Now,  I 
would  ask  that  he  go  right  back  to  square 
on?  and  let  us  know  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  accomplisih  here  for  the  past  two 
days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  read  all  those  under 
the  ministry  office  for  you  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  went  down  the  list,  I  think  for  the 
member  for  Welland— 

Mr.  Germa:  I  am  not  a  speed  writer,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  recognize  that;  I 
was  answering  a  question  directed  from  him 
at  that  time,  and  I  did  read  the  item  and  the 


amount  at  that  time.  It  was  the  office  of  the 
minister  itself;  the  office  of  the  deputy  min- 
ister; the  Ontario  Council  of  Health;  the 
HSO  group— for  lack  of  a  better  word— the 
policy  secretariat;  health  boards;  the  human 
resources  branch,  which  is  transferred  into 
my  language  of  personnel  branch. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Engineers'  language. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  legal  branch. 

Mr.  Roy:   Oh,   I  didn't  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  And  communications  and 
advertising.  That  was  the  first  vote,  okay? 
Now,  under  health  standardls— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  a  speed  reader? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —personal  care  standards 
and  we  break  that  do\vn  into  the  executive 
director's  office  and  allied  health  disciplines. 
This,  I  believe  you  will  find,  is  the  admin- 
istration only  of  these  programmes.  Children's 
mental  health  services;  medical  and  nursing. 
When  you  see  the  amounts  of  money  you 
will  realize  these  are  for  staff  in  the  head 
office.  Next  there  is  research  and  analysis 
division;  administrative  staff. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Do  the  children's  mental 
health  services  in  total  come  in  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  no;  I  am  just  saying 
that  was  the  salary  for  the  10  people  who 
are  administering  that  progranraie. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  move  that  over 
to  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  (Mr,  Brunelle)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Institutional  standards  d- 
vision;  which  is  planning  of  hospitals,  beds 
and  so  on,  tJiis  is  Ae  administration  of  the 
programme. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  we  want  to  talk 
about. 

Mr.  Germa:  That's  what  we  wanted'  to  talk 
about. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  we  are,  Mr.  Cbarnnan. 
Mr.  Dukszta:   It  was  never  made  clear. 
Hon,  Mr.  Miller:  Just  a  second- 
Mr.  Dukszta:  That's  exactly  what  we  ha\p 
talked  on  for  the  last  half -hour. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  cut  it  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  If  you  check  back  through 
the  record,  we  gave  you  two  options  at  one 
point,  I  believe. 
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Mr.  Germa:  Yes,  but  the  Chair  ruled  it  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  On  your  ruling,  the  chairman 
ruled  him  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  chairman  is  just  as  guilty. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  It  was  very  clear  that  we 
should  discuss  it  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Then  community  health 
standards  division,  which  included  the  ad- 
ministration for  health  promotion  and  ad- 
ministration for  occupational  health. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  about.  You  see,  I  didn't  know  it  was 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Is  that  your  note  that  you 
sent  over? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  I  asked  Jan  to  send  it  over 

to  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  couldn't  understand 
\\'hose  initials  it  was. 

Mr.  Martel:  Jan  Dukszta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mfller:  Oh,  is  that  Jan  Dukszta? 
Excuse  me,  I  thought  it  was  the  last  name  all 
that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury indicated  he  wanted  to  talk  on  hospital 
planning? 

Mr.  Germa:  Hospital  bed  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  in  view  of  the  infor- 
mation that  was  given  by  the  hon.  minister, 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  member  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  am  embarrassed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  right  so  often,  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  wrong  so  often.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  for  the  past  hour,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Would  you  like  to  take 
this  seat  and  we  will  discover  how  seldom 
you  are  right? 

Mr.  Germa:  Maybe  I  should  sit  down  while 
I  am  ahead. 

We  are  talking  about  cancer  treatment 
beds,  cancer  research  beds  and  the  lack  of 
same  in  north-central  Ontario.  Patients  have 
to  come  to  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
now  in  order  to  receive  treatment  for  cancer. 

The  particular  area  I  represent  has  a  high 
degree  of  cancer  due  to  the  inadequacy  of 
service  supplied  by  this  ministry  in  the  occu- 


pational health  branch.  So  they  are  not  only 
deficient  in  supplying  the  services  to  people 
once  they  have  contracted  cancer,  it  is  be- 
cause of  deficiency  in  this  ministry  that  they 
are  getting  the  cancer  in  the  mines  and  smel- 
ters of  northern  Ontario. 

So  the  minister  has  to  stand  condemned 
on  two  counts— failure  to  protect  the  worker 
and  then  failure  to  supply  him  with  the  neces- 
sary treatment  once  you  have  ruined  him. 

In  1973,  from  that  area  of  the  catchment 
basin  which  is  detailed  to  be  treated  by  Prin- 
cess Margaret,  out  of  northern  Ontario— and 
that  includes  the  district  of  Algoma,  Coch- 
rane, Nipissing,  Sudbury,  and  Parry  Sound- 
there  were  686  people  who  were  transferred 
from  that  area  for  treatment  and  diagnostic 
service  in  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 
That  comes  out  of  a  population  of  582,379 
people;  which  is  the  last  population  figure 
I  have,  for  the  year  1971.  That  figure  has 
gone  up  somewhat  since  that  time,  but  that  is 
the  latest  figure  I  have;  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  what  I  want  to  say  next,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Kates,  Peat,  Marwick,  as  I  am  sure  the 
minister  is  aware,  did  a  survey  in  1973  to 
determine  what  the  needs  were  going  to  be 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  foreseeable 
future  as  far  as  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  for  cancer  were  concerned.  On  page 
10-2  of  their  report  they  said:  "International 
standards  indicate  that  a  minimum  of  500 
new  cases  per  year  is  necessary  to  maintain 
an  effective  treatment  centre." 

I  go  back  to  my  original  statistics,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Where  international  standards  call 
for  500  new  cases,  we  from  north-central 
northern  Ontario  generated  686  cases  in  1973. 
So  we  meet  that  criterion,  as  enunciated  by 
Kates,  Peat,  Marwick. 

The  study  goes  on  to  say:  "As  only  50  per 
cent  of  all  cases  are  suitable  for  radiotherapy 
at  current  incidence  rates,  a  population  of 
330,000  is  necessary  to  support  a  minimum- 
sized  centre." 

Mr.  Martel:  Bring  them  all  to  Hogtown 
for  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  Does  the  member 
mind  making  it  Cowtown? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  provincial  secretary  doesn't 
like  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  Germa:  I  go  back  again  to  my  original 
figures:  If  330,000  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  centre,  we  have  the  population;  we  have 
582,379.    So    Kates,    Peat,    Marwick    scored 
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twice— in  terms  of  the  number  of  patients 
necessary  to  maintain  a  centre  and  in  terms 
of  the  population  catchment  area  necessary 
to  attract  that  number  of  patiesnts. 

Kaes,  Peat,  Marwick  went  on  to  look  into 
the  problems  that  would  be  faced  if  Princess 
Margaret  were  expanded— and  I  am  quoting 
from  page  2-14: 

The  consensus  of  the  research  groups  at 
the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  is  that  the 
present  research  space  is  adequate  for 
future  needs.  It  is  felt  that  the  divisions 
of  biology  and  physics  have  attained  an 
optimiun  size  as  research  groups  and  that 
any  increase  in  size  would  cause  comimuni- 
cations  problems  and  a  general  lowering  of 
research  quality. 

Therefore,  aaiy  further  cramming  that  is  bedng 
done  or  going  to  be  done  at  Princess  Margaret 
is  going  to  result  in  the  lowering  of  the 
research  quality. 

Hospitals  are  major  construction  projects 
and,  when  we  are  planning  them,  I  think  we 
have  to  plan  quite  a  way  into  the  future.  The 
study  <Jid  look  into  that,  and  it  came  out 
with  the  following  figures: 

(In  1971,  4,663  new  cancer  patients  were 
registered  at  the  [Princess  Margaret]  hos- 

Eital  from  this  population.  The  present 
icilities  at  PMH  cannot  be  expected  to 
absorb  the  expanded  case  load  of  approxi- 
mately 8,500  new  cancer  patients  which 
the  population  would  generate  in  1981. 
We  estimate  that  this  patient-load  will  re- 
quire a  total  of  285  service  beds,  plus  30 
to  60  beds  for  clinical  investigations,  de- 
ipending  on  their  distribution.  These  calcu- 
lations are  based  on  90  per  cent  occupancy 
and  an  average  length  of  stay  of  11  days. 
This  latter  figure  was  the  prevailing  aver- 
age of  PMH  during  1971. 

We  can  see  that  by  1981  we  are  going  to 
have  to  supply  another  285  cancer  beds  in 
the  present  catchment  area. 

Further  in  the  study  there  is  a  comment  by 
the  researchers  at  ftinoess  Margaret:  "The 
research  workers  at  the  PMH  have  stated 
forcibly  that  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
researdi    group    would    tend    to    lower    the 

?[uality  of  the  research  undertaken."  There- 
ore,  we  cannot  continue  to  overload  the  re- 
search facilities  at  Princess  Margaret,  which 
is  recognized  now  and  has  a  good  reputation 
internationally.  I  think  by  trying  to  put  too 
much  into  that  hospital,  we  could  cause  a 
lowering  of  the  standards  which  they  present- 
ly maintain.  It  further  goes  on  in  the  study 
on  page  6-5: 


Without  doubt,  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  PMH  to  cope  with  \he  total  load  of 
cancer  patients  in  1981  from  its  current 
catchment  population  would  cause  substan- 
tial administrative  problems. 

So  they  have  looked  ahead,  and  they  have 
wamea  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  cannot 
increase  this  facility,  particularly  when  the 
facility  in  the  catchment  area  is  so  large  that 
it  causes  great  hardship  on  those  people  who 
have  to  come  here  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  might  think  in  human 
terms  for  a  change;  you  just  might. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Think  of  it  Hke  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Martel:  Like  building  bridges. 

Mr.  Genua:  They  ako  did  a  study,  as  the 
member  for  High  Park  mentioned,  about 
vacant  hospital  beds  in  Toronto  at  the  present 
time.   I'm  quoting  from  page  6-12: 

We  suggest  that  PMG  begin  appropriat'^ 
negotiations  with  the  Wellesley  Hospital, 
bearing  in  mind  the  recent  reductions  in 
their  hospital  budget  related  to  the  use  of 
35  beds.  If  this  approach  is  unsuccessful, 
the  Women's  College  Hospital  has  already 
offered  to  make  beds  available  and  other 
sources  could  be  found,  e.g.,  the  old  New 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

So  we  already  have  the  bed  capacity  in  the 
metropolitan  area;  and  here  we  are  putting 
in  another  30  beds  at  a  cost  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  almost  $2  million. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  won't  develop  anything  in 
the  north  though,  God  forbid. 

Mr.  Germa:  The  study  also  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  establishment  of  another  centre  in  a 
location  within  the  catchment  area,  but  not 
within  Metropolitan  Toronto."  On  page  8-8 
of  the  report  it  said: 

A  new  centre  could  be  located  in  north- 
ern or  north-central  Ontario.  This  would 
bring  the  services  of  the  foundation  closer 
to  that  segment  of  the  catchment  popula- 
tion, thus  reducing  the  cost  and  incon- 
venience of  travel  to  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
In  the  long  term,  a  foundation  centre 
should  be  established  outsdde  MetTX>  To- 
ronto to  provide  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services,  education  and  research  facilities 
within  the  northern  Ontario  catchment 
area.  We  recommend  that  planning  com- 
mence now  for  the  construction  of  this 
centre. 

The  projected  figure  for  1981,  out  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Sudbury  alone,  is  802  cases.  So  even 
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le  district  of  Sudbury  will  geneirate  enough 
itients  by  1981  to  make  a  centre  viable. 
Not  only  do  we  need  the  centre  in  northern 
)ntario,  the  facts  document  the  case.  We 
have  to  consider  what  impact  it  is  going  to 
have  here  in  Toronto.  This  area  is  already 
overloaded  with  institutional  type  develop- 
ment. It  is  no  secret  that  the  north  Jarvis 
ratepayers'  group  are  severely  concerned 
about  what  dffect  further  institutional  expan- 
sion will  have  in  this  particular  area.  The 
two  aldermen  in  Ward  6,  in  which  this 
facility  is  planned  to  be  expanded,  have  voted 
against  any  further  expansion.  The  present 
director,  Dr.  John  Darte,  vmderstands  the 
problem.  1  quote  from  a  news  story  in  itihe 
Toronto  Star  of  Wednesday,  April  30,  1975, 
wherein  it  says: 

Dr.  John  Darte,  new  director  of  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital,  wants  to  develop  a  way  to 
help  cancer  patients  stay  in  their  own 
homes  to  ease  their  fears. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  think  one  thing  that  doctors  and 
nurses  sometimes  forget  is  that  the  very 
fact  the  patient  is  in  hospital  immediately 
puts  him  at  a  disadvantage." 

So  the  director  of  the  hospital,  while  he  did 
not  say  what  should  happen,  realizes  and 
recognizes  the  traumatic  effect  it  is  to  a 
patient  and  to  his  family  or  her  family, 
when  they  are  stricken  with  cancer  and  they 
have  to  leave  home.  Many  of  these  people 
have  never  been  that  far  from  home  in  their 
life  and  for  them  to  have  to  come  down'  here 
to  have  treatment  is  just  unbearable. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  respond  and 
to  determine  why  he  would  go  against  the 
wishes  of  the  two  aldermen  in  that  particular 
area;  wlhy  he  would  go  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario;  why  he 
would  go  against  the  recommendations  of 
Peat,  Marwick;  and  why  will  he  not  recog- 
nize that  the  present  expansion  at  FVincess 
Margaret  could  have  been  avoidied  if  he  were 
to  establish  another  facility  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
you  have  jimiped  to  the  conclusion  we  are 
going  against  the  recommendations,  when  in 
fact  we  are  following  them.  One  of  the 
authors  of  that  report  is  sitting  right  in  front 
of  me. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  said  build  one  in  Sudbury, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  one  who  is  blushing? 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  one  facing  me  so 
you  can't  see  whether  or  not  he  is  blushing. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  can  tell  by  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:   You   can  tell? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  it  is  red. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  thought  there  were 
only  red-necks  up  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  they  are  all  in  the  Tory 
party. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  Timiskaming! 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  recognized  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  and  pressures  on  the  cancer 
treatment  facilities  in  the  province.  I  felt 
that  as  you  read  the  report  you  were  con- 
fusing cancer  treatment  and  cancer  research 
to  some  degree.  The  report,  I  believe,  goes 
on  to  say  in  some  part  you  need  a  cancer 
facility  in  the  1980s  in  Sudbury.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Cerma:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Okay.  I  don't  know  that 
we  have  indicated  that  won't  happen  yet.  We 
dhalllenged  the  cancer  groups  in  Ontario  to 
assist  us  in  deciding  where  the  moneys  we 
bad  for  the  first  time  ever  specifically  allotted 
to  oancear— capital  moneys— should  be  spent 
this  year.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  it  is.  It  is 
about  $3.5  million  for  cancer,  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  plants  around  the  province. 

You  may  have  heard  me  say  the  other  day 
on  this  issue  that  they  came  back  and  said: 
"We  can't  put  priorities  on  our  needs;  build 
them  all".  I  said,  "That's  great,  but  that  is 
the  story  of  health.  Everyone  wants  every- 
thing today".  They  came  back  with  a  priority 
list  which  I  think  pointed  out  that  the  out- 
patient treatment  facilities  at  Princess  Mar- 
garet should  be  expanded.  That  ties  in  ex- 
actly with  the  report  which  says  patients 
should  be  kept  in  the  home  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  At  home  in  Toronto  or  in 
Sudbury?  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  treatment  facilities  in  a  special- 
ized cancer  treatment  centre  are  highly  spe- 
cialized. We  are  fortunate  to  have  one  in  the 
province,  let  alone  the  others.  I  think  it  also 
pointed  out  that  Toronto  should  have  a 
second  treatment  facility  built  within  it 
before  the  Sudbury  unit  was  built,  if  I  am 
not  wrong. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Well,  then  meet  the  costs  of 
bringing  them  down  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  believe  there  were  two 
potential  locations  for  that,  I  think  the 
Sunnybrook  Hospital  location  pretty  well  has 
got  the  nod  if  I  am  not  wrong  on  that  issue. 
We  are  'heading  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Martel:  Reduce  the  cost  to  the  fam- 
ilies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  personally  have  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family  right  now  being  treated 
at  Princess  Margaret  and  I  am  very  well 
aware  of  the  problems  of  bringing  a  person, 
who  can  barely  survive,  150  miles. 

Mr.  Martel:  Try  it  for  350,  400  or  500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  saying  I  know  it 
because  I  have  been  doing  it  personally,  so 
I  am  very  keenly  aware  of  what  a  terminal 
patient  is  like.  I  am  not  ignoring  this  stuff 
right  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  Put  some  money  in  there  to 
reduce  those  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  do,  for  your  informa- 
tion, think  humanely. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  prove  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  hospitals  from  the  outside 
and  the  inside  in  more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  your  say.  I  will  have 
mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  do  think  I  try  to  look 
at  these  issues. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  might  put  something  in 
for  room  and  board  while  the  mother  or  the 
father  is  down  here.  That  might  help. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.   Martel:   Or  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  sure  no  matter  what 
we  produce  there  will  be  some  weakness  in 
it  from  your  point  of  view.  In  any  case,  we 
are  working  in  that  direction.  I  can't  promise 
that  in  the  1980s,  as  hoped  for,  we  will  have 
your  facility  in  your  area,  but  certainly  all  the 
statistics  would  indicate  it  sihould  be.  I  think 
you  will  find  we  have  one  in  Thunder  Bay.  I 
think  we're  spending  money  this  year  in 
Ottawa,  London  and  potentially  Kingston  and 
Thunder  Bay  on  certain  cancer  treatmrait 
facilities  based  on  tihe  recommendations  of 
this  group  in  an  attempt  to  get  some  facilities 


out  around   the   province.    Yours,   hopefully, 
would  be  considered  in  the  1980s. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion 
on  item  3? 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  further  to 
what  I  was  saying,  I'm  glad  the  minister 
recognized  there  is  statistical  evidence  being 
established  that  we  do  need  a  foundation  in 
north-central  Ontario.  It's  unfortunate  that 
the  report  was  written  by  a  two-handed  per- 
son—on the  one  band  this  and  on  the  other 
band  that.  You  chose  what  he  offered  in  one 
hand  and  I  chose  bo  take  what  he  offered  in 
the  other  hand,  but  he  did  make  a  good  case 
for  establishing  a  new  centre  in  northern 
Ontario. 

If  you  wait  until  1980  and  you  know  thai 
the  figures  are  projected  there  at  801  patients, 
then  you're  going  to  have  a  crash  programme 
on  your  hands.  In  order  to  get  that  thing  into 
service  by  1980,  you  should  be  starting  today 
to  make  your  plans  and  to  get  your  drawings 
and  do  yoiu"  research,  because  you  can't  leave 
it  to  1980  and  then  start  researching. 

Mr.   Martel:  That  means   1990  delivery. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  item  3? 

Mr.   Martel:  Yes,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  we 
will  return  tomorrow  to  the  consideration 
of  these  estimates,  as  we  will  on  Monday  if 
they  are  not  completed.  On  Tuesday  we  will 
return  to  dealing  with  legislation,  and  prob- 
ably on  Thursday  too.  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  prepare  themselves  for 
any  other  remaining  bills  standing  on  the 
order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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I 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 


Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  may  rise  on  a  point  of  order,  I  under- 
stand that  yesterday  my  leader  asked  a  ques- 
tion as  to  why  three  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Workers'  Union  were  denied  access  to 
this  building  and  your  answer  was  that  there 
had  been  a  mistake,  sir,  and  that  the  matter 
would  be  investigated.  Could  I  now  ask  why 
they  are  still  being  denied  access  to  the  build- 
ing, as  I  understand  they  are? 

j  Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  They  have  not 

been  excluded  this  morning,  and  the  point 
was  clarified.  I  will  have  a  statement  to  make 
on  the  other  part  of  it  a  bit  later. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be 
presumptuous,  but  I  don't  really  regard  that 
as  satisfactory.  I  want  to  know  why,  after 
you  spoke  to  the  House  yesterday  afternoon 
at  question  period,  these  people  were  treated 
as  they  were.  I  have  not  that  much  sym- 
pathy for  the  cause,  but  let  me  tell  you,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  this  building  when 
people  are  denied  access  again  yesterday 
evening  after  the  Speaker  professed  his  own 
concern.  When  I  saw  one  of  them  this  morn- 
ing, to  receive  just  a  two-page  written  mes- 
sage expressing  concern  about  the  way  they 
were  treated,  there  was  an  Ontario  Protec- 
tive Service  security  guard  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ridor, an:l  I  object  that  people  who  come  to 
see  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  have 
to  be  followed  around  the  buildings  by  secur- 
ity guards.  That  doesn't  seem  to  me  to 
encourage  accessibility  to  legislative  members, 
and  I  would  like  an  explanation  from  the 
Speaker  why  this  particular  group  has  been 
so  hounded  over  the  last  24  hours.  It  really 
baffles  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  I  should  make  my 
ruling  at  the  present  time  on  both  matters, 
which  I  was  going  to  bring  up  later. 

I  feel  I  should  refer  to  a  situation  which 
developed  in  the  House  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  first  of  all  the 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  intro- 
duced a  weapon  into  the  chamber,  I  assume 
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that  one  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  security  of  the  chamber  ap- 
pears to  be  inadequate.  This  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  receiving  consideration  in  recent 
weeks  from  myself  and  officers  of  the  House 
in  conjunction  with  the  OPP,  and  I  feel  defin- 
ite progress  has  been  made,  notwithstanding 
yesterday's  incident. 

Members  are  aware  that  all  entrances  to 
this  building  are  now  being  monitored  and 
parcels  are  being  inspected.  However,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  are  exempt  from  this 
inspection.  It  can,  therefore  be  easily  under- 
stood that  a  member  could  walk  into  this 
building  ond  even  into  this  chamber  with  a 
parcel  and  leave  it  undter  his  desk,  without 
the  duty  officer  of  the  Ontario  Government 
Protective  Service  being  concerned  with  his 
action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  consider  the 
dereliction  was  not  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
but  rather  constituted  a  flagrant  misuse  of  his 
privilege  by  a  member. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Most 
people  won't  agree  with  the  Speaker,  so  the 
Tories  can  go  on  and  pound  thedr  desks. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  have  got  to  be  kidding, 
those  people  opposite. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Privilege  carries  with  it  re- 
sponsibility and  if  the  members  are  going  to 
abuse  the  privileges  they  enjoy  in  a  maimer 
such  as  this,  it  is  obvious  it  would  become 
necessary  to  esamine  every  parcel  and  every 
briefcase  brought  into  the  ohamber  by  mem- 
bers. I  thank  the  House  would  agree  this 
would  be  undesirable. 

In  any  event,  I  must  say  I  take  such  a 
serious  view  of  this  matter  that  I  feel  I  would 
be  justified  if  I  asked  for  a  motion  to  expel 
a  member  guilty  of  such  condtict  in  the 
future. 

Now  there  was  also  the  incident  of  an 
alleged  refusal  by  a  duty  officer  to  permit  a 
statement  to  be  sent  by  members  of  the 
public  to  the  press  gallery. 

Notwithstanding  my  statemenit  of  yester- 
day, I  have  carefully  investigated  this  further 
and  found  that  there  was  more  to  this  inci- 
den  than  I  was  aware  of  at  the  time.  The 
persons  in  question'  were  members  of  a  group 
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of  demonstrators  who  were  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  normal  facihties,  always  ex- 
tended in  such  cases,  to  make  an  appointment 
with  anyone  in  the  building  who  is  prepared 
to  receive  them.  They  made  no  eflFort  to  make 
such  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean  make  an 
appointment?  What  kind  of  an  answer  is 
that?  Come  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order,  please. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Don't 
admit  that  you  are  accessible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Nor  did  they  at  any  time 
communicate  to  the  duty  officer  that  they 
wished  to  deliver  anything  to  the  press  gallery 
or  have  any  such  document  delivered  for 
them.  Had  they  done  that,  they  would  have 
been  accommodated.  I  feel  the  duty  officer 
acted  quite  properly  and  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions. 

Now  the  word  which  got  to  my  ears  didn't 
include  this  information.  However,  it  was  a 
demonstration  and,  as  the  members  realize  or 
remember  or  recall,  when  there  were  previous 
demonstrations— which  must  be  outside— if  any 
one  of  those  people  or  a  group  of  them  wish 
to  see  a  member  or  anyone  in  the  House, 
they  are  accommodated.  This  was  done  a 
short  while  ago.  I  forget  what  group  it  was; 
the  lEW,  I  believe  it  was;  I  could  stand  to 
be  corrected  on  that.  At  any  raite  they  met 
with  various  members  of  the  House  and  they 
were  escorted  to  wherever  they  were  going. 
But  the  demonstration  must  be  outside. 

iBy  the  way,  when  it  was  pointed  out  this 
morning  that  members  of  the  group  from 
yesterday  vdshed,  I  believe,  to  sit  in  the 
public  ^Uery,  they  have  been  allowed  to  do 
so  because  it's  not  a  demonstraition. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  very  nice  of  you,  after 
we  make  a  public  issue  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  This  is  not  a  demonstra- 
tion; there  must  be  no  denwnlstrations  in 
here,  you  undeiistand.  That  must  be  done 
outside. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  demonstration  quite  aside,  since 
w5ien  is  it  necessary  for  people  to  inform 
your  security  officers  of  appointments  made 
with  niembers  in  order  to  gain  access  to 
members?  That's  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  it  apply  to  any  group.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you,  sir,  that  there  was  no  demonstra- 
tion last  night  when  they  were  denied  access 
to  the  gallery  again. 


il  am  not  at  all  sure  they  should  be  followed 
around  by  security  guards  during  the  course 
of  the  day.  I  thinik  your  security  guards  are, 
on  occasion,  perhaps  over-zealous  with  private 
citizens.  I  would  like  you  to  suggest  to  them 
that  when  people  feel  they  are  demonstrating 
on  legitimate  causes,  they  should  be  allowed 
access  to  members  of  the  Legislature  as  the 
general  public  almost  always  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  disagree  with  a  part  of  the 
bon.  member's  comment.  First,  it  was  a 
demonstration  yesterday.  I'm  positive  that  the 
members  will  support  me  in  my  determination 
that  the  duty  officer  took  the  right  step.  I 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  refused  entrance 
last  evening. 

Mi".  Lewis:  They  were  denied  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I 
want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  public 
will  not  be  denied  entrance  to  this  building; 
but  if  they  are  part  of  a  demonstration,  and 
they  wish  to  come  in,  they  may  do  so  provid- 
ing- 

Mr.  Lewis:  Tibey  have  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  they  don't  have  to  have 
an  appointment  ahead  of  time.  But  we  will 
contact  a  duty  officer  who  will  make  sure  the 
member  wishes  to  see  them— or  whoever  it  is 
who  wishes  to  accommodate  them— rather 
than  just  let  them  run  wild.  I  don't  mean  run 
wild  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  what  the  Speaker  does 
mean,  that  is  exactly  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no.  I  don't  want  to 
exaggerate  this  thing;  but  this  is  the  way  it 
must  be,  to  keep  conibrol  of  demonstrations, 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Sir,  on  a 
point  of  order,  if  I  may. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Sir,  just  following  that, 
may  I  ask  if  you  will  define  in  these  instruc- 
tions precisely  what  a  demonstration  is.  If 
one  person  comes  to  the  front  of  this  build- 
ing with  a  placard,  is  that  a  demonstration 
and  is  that  person  going  to  be  placed  in  this 
position?  How  many  people  constitute  a 
demonstration?  If  we're  going  to  have  this 
kind  of  ruling,  then  I  think  we're  entitled  to 
know  the  definition  upon  which  tihis  ruling  is 
based,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  think  it's  difficult  to 
understand  and  to  know  when  to  class  some- 
thing as  a  demonstration.  I  think  that's  quite 
evident— by  placards  or  any  other  organized 
action-^wihetner  there's  one  person,  three  per- 
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sons  or  3,000  persons,  all  demonstrations  miist 
be  outside.  I  think  there  is  general  agree- 
ment with  that.  We  can't  have  them  running 
through  the  halls  here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park's 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  I'm  not  discussing  your 
ruling  at  all— which  of  course  I  wouldn't 
want  to  do^but  do  you  not  intend  to  com- 
ment on  my  action?  The  purpose  for  which 
I  brought  that  weapon  into  the  House  was 
to  illustrate  the  too-free  availability  of  such 
automatic  weapons? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  The  Speaker  did 
comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  finisih?  Will  the 
Speaker  not  agree  that  the  people  outside 
this  chamber  deserve  the  same  protection  as 
we  get  in  here? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  not  concerned  with  the 
purpose  for  which  you  took  that  action.  I  say 
to  rfie  hon.  member  that  it  is  what  happens 
in  this  chamber  and  in  this  House  which 
.comes  under  my  jurisdiction.  I  think  I  made 
it  quite  plain  that  we  cannot  condone  such 
actions.  I  thought  I  had  made  it  plain  be- 
fore; but  I  make  it  very  plain,  right  now. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  doesn't  care. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  doesn't  care? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  member  for  High  I^ 
doesn't  care. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  government  want  to 
know  what  it  is  irritated  about?  Its  bhiif  was 
called  on  the  laiw  and  order  kick,  and  look 
what  happened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Cheap. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Soar- 
borough  West  doeai't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Guns  are  accessible.  Don't  be 
silly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  It  soundls  like 
a  demonstration  in  here.  Order,  please. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  start  the  grandstand- 
ing and  object  when  somebody  exposes  them. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Its  just  an  election  gimmick. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  May  we  have 
any  statements  by  the  ministry  now? 


BRADLEY-GEORGETOWN  HYDRO 
TRANSMISSION  CORRIDOR 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrel!  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  announcing  tiie 
government's  intention  to  provide  the  mechan- 
ism for  a  review  of  a  portion  of  the  Bradley- 
Georgetov^m  transmission  line  as  requested  by 
citizens  in  the  area. 

On  July  11,  1974,  the  former  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  McKeough)  announced  in  the 
Legismture  the  government's  approval  of  the 
tiansmission  corridor  from  Bradley  Junction 
to  Georgetown.  This  line  was  planned  to  tie 
in  with  the  500-kv  transmission  corridor  from 
Nanticoke  to  Pickling. 

iSince  laist  summer,  the  government  has  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  regarding  the  align- 
ment of  this  line,  particulairly  in  the  area  of 
East  Luther,  East  Garafraxa  and  Erin  town- 
ships. I  have  met  with  a  delegation  of  in- 
terested citizens  who  expressed  their  concern 
regarding  the  impact  in  this  area  of  the  pro- 
posed transmission  corridor. 

Because  the  government  wished  to  ac- 
knowledge and  recognize  the  sincere  con- 
cerns of  the  farmers  and  residents  along  the 
middle  portion  of  the  route,  my  ministry  has 
undertaken  over  the  past  few  months  a  re- 
view of  the  planning  processes  and  alterna- 
tives leading  up  to  the  approval  of  the  route. 
Upon  commencement  of  this  review,  I  re- 
quested that  Ontario  Hydro  cease  all  pre- 
liminary work.  They  subsequently  halted 
survey  work  and  deferred  construction  work 
pending  the  conclusion  of  this  review. 

The  present  construction  schedule  for  the 
Bruce  A  generating  station  calls  for  unit 
No.  2  to  begin  dtelivering  power  to  the  pro- 
vincial grid  by  Jan.  1,  1976;  unit  No.  1  a 
year  later  on  Jan.  1,  1977;  unit  No.  3,  by 
Oct.  1,  1977;  and  unit  No.  4  by  Aug.  1,  1978. 
When  approval  for  the  northern  line  was 
announced,  it  was  expected  that  transmission 
line  construction  would  commence  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1976  and  that  the  in-service  date 
would  be  June  or  July  of  1977. 

It  is  now  evident  that  these  deadlines  for 
completion  of  the  northern  route  cannot  be 
met  and  that  there  will  be  some  economic 
penalty  to  electrical  energy  users  of  the 
province.  Power  from  the  first  two  units  can 
be  transmitted  by  the  existing  230-kv  system, 
but  extra  transmission  capacity  for  the  third 
and  fourth  units  is  absolutely  essential.  If  not 
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available,  we  will  incur  the  cost  of  generat- 
ing power  by  alternate  and  more  expensive 
fossil  fuel  means. 

It  was  estimated  last  year  that  the  eco- 
nomic penalty  to  the  electric  power  users  of 
Ontario  would  be  between  $13  million  and 
$33  million  per  year  in  1977  and  would  rise 
to  between  $39  million  and  $61  million  per 
year  in  1979. 

The  first  part  of  this  approved'  corridor 
uses  an  existing  230-kv  right  of  way.  It  is 
the  intention  to  widen  this  right  of  way  to 
accommodate  a  500-kv  transmission  line.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  line,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  transmission  corridor  to  cross  the 
Niagara  Escarpment.  During  his  study  of 
transmission  facilities  from  Nanticoke  to  Pick- 
ering, Dr.  Solandt  investigated  the  problem 
of  Niagara  Escarpment  crossings.  He  con- 
cluded that  two  crossings  of  the  escarpment 
were  necessary  because,  in  Dr.  Solandt's 
words,  and  I  quote: 

A  large  part  of  Ontario  Hydro's  generat- 
ing capacity  will  be  located  to  the  west 
end  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment,  while  the 
major  load  centre  is  to  the  east.  The  integ- 
rity of  the  circuits  crossing  the  escarpment 
is  vital  to  the  supply  of  the  area  east  ol 
the  escarpment,  including  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  What  does 
that  mean,  "the  integrity  of  the  circuits"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  It's  security. 

Dr.  Solandt  recommended  the  Highway 
401  crossing  of  the  escarpment  for  the  Nan- 
ticoke-to-'Pickering  transmission  line  and  a 
second  crossing  of  the  escarpment  at  Lime- 
house  for  the  transmission  lines  from  the 
Bruce  generating  station. 

Regarding  the  Limehouse  crossing,  he 
stated  that  in  the  Limehouse  area  a  crossing 
can  be  made  with  relatively  little  environ- 
mental damage  or  social  disturbance. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  an 
important  part  of  Dr.  Solandt's  report.  The 
government  accepts  Dr.  Solandt's  recom- 
mendations for  the  Limehouse  crossing  of  the 
Bradley-to-Georgetown  transmission  line  and 
sees  no  reason  to  make  any  further  study  of 
this  segment  of  the  line.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  Dr.  Solandt  did  an  intensive  re- 
view and  that  his  findings  remain  valid. 

A  small  portion  of  the  overall  route- 
between  Colbeck  ami  Limehouse— constitutes 
a  new  right  of  way  which  has  not  been  inde- 
pendently reviewed  or  which  does  not  follow 
an  existing  route. 


The  citizens  of  East  Luther,  East  Gara- 
fraxa  and  Erin  towTiships  have  requested  an 
independent  review  of  the  transmission  cor- 
ridor in  the  area.  I  understand  the  concerns 
of  the  people  living  in  these  townships,  and 
the  impact  on  the  agricultural  land  and  the 
environment  which  may  be  caused  by  this 
transmission  facility. 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  government 
has  authorized  and  directed  the  Environ- 
mental Hearing  Board  to  review  information 
pertaining  to  that  portion  of  the  approved 
Hydro  transmission  route,  Bradley  Junction- 
to-Georgetown,  between  point  33  near  Col- 
beck and  point  95  near  Limehouse  as  identi- 
fied in  the  Ontario  Hydro  environmental  re- 
port, and  conduct  the  public  meetings  neces- 
sary to  determine  if  the  selected  aligrmient 
between  these  points  can  be  modified  in  any 
way  that,  having  regard  for  reasonable  cost, 
will  minimize  the  impact  on  the  agricul- 
tural land  and  undesirable  effects  on  the 
environment. 

I  have  requested  the  board  to  begin  the 
procedures  necessary  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
area  affected  as  soon  as  possible  and  report 
their  findings  to  me.  They  indicated  they 
expect  to  begin  by  the  middle  of  July. 

One  further  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
need  within  the  next  20  years  to  service  the 
Kitchener  area  with  a  500-kv  transmission 
line.  An  acceptable  alternative  to  Ontario 
Hydro  is  a  tap  off  the  approved  500-kv  line 
at  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  existing 
2''0-kv  line  from  Kitchener  to  Orangeville. 
This  involves  the  widening  of  an  existing 
2"0-kv  corridor  to  accept  the  500-kv  trans- 
mission line. 

Hydro  will  propose  to  Dr.  Porter  and  his 
commission  that  this  acceptable  alternative  be 
given  serious  and  early  consideration  at  the 
forthcoming  hearings  on  the  long-range  ex- 
pansion of  the  electrical  system.  In  the  direc- 
tion given  to  Dr.  Porter,  the  government  re- 
quested that  the  overall  problem  of  500-kv 
transmi.ssion   be  given   a  top  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  is  always 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  these  facilities. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  well 
aware  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  an  application 
before  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  for  a 
major  change  in  rates.  The  realignment  of 
this  line  may  involve  extra  cost.  The  delays 
to  conduct  the  public  reviews  will  certainly 
result  in  extra  cost,  some  of  which  may  be 
due  to  the  locking-in  of  generation  at  Bruce. 
However,  it  is  important  to  the  government 
that  the  citizens  of  the  province  in  general, 
and  the  communities  of  Erin,  East  Garafraxa 
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and  East  Luther  townships  in  particular,  be 
fully  aware  of  the  routing  of  this  line  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  at  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  the  transmission  line.  The 
government  has  therefore  decided  to  request 
Ontario  Hydro  to  delay  any  further  activity 
in  order  that  the  environmental  review  pro- 
cess can  be  held  and  the  people  of  the  area 
■can  be  heard. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  won't  help,  but  it  was  the 

right    thing    to    do.    There   are    so   many   re- 
treats, it's  a  rout. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Oral    questions.    The    hen. 
member  for  St.  George. 


OTTAWA-CARLETON 
DETENTION  CENTRE 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
mv  first  question  is  addressed  to  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Justice.  Would  the  provinr 
cial  secretary  advise  this  House  whether  he  is 
saitisfied  with  the  state  of  security  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  Regional  Detention  Centre 
iu  view  of  the  apparently  rather  ealsy  escape 
therefrom  by  six  armed  men,  at  least  some 
of  whom  were  held  there  pending  trial  on 
very  serious  charges? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secreitary 
for  Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  at  9:10  last  eve- 
ning some  prisoners  from  the  Ottawa-Carleton 
Regional  Detention  Centre  did  attempt  an 
escape,  and  all  but  one  did  in  fact  effect  an 
escape.  Two  oflBcers  were  shot  at.  One  is  in 
serious  condition,  having  been  shot  in  the 
hip.  The  other  one  was  shot  but  apparently 
the  bullet  was  deflected  by  his  wallet  and  he 
suffered  no  injuries. 

The  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr. 
Potter)  is  in  Ottawa  today  to  personally  look 
into  this  matter  to  find  out:  (1)  How  the 
prisoners  came  into  possession  of  two  fire- 
arms; and  (2)  to  ascertain  if  the  security  in 
the  institution  is  in  fact  effective. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Anybody  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Even  prisoners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  might  add  that  two  of 
the  prisoners  were  captured  later  on  in  the 
evening  in  a  motel  in  the  Ottawa  area.  Until 
I  hear  back  from  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services,  I  think  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  comment,  on  the  basis  of  what  sketchy 
knowledge  I  have,  on  the  effectiveness  or 
ineffectiveness  of  the  detention  centre. 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  as  I'm  sure 
everyone  in  this  House  is,  about  the  health 


of  the  man  Avho  was  seriously  injured,  officer 
Lannon,  and  I  hope  that  he  recovers  quickly. 
il  am  sure  that  when  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  is  back  the  fiiist  part  of  the 
week,  he  will  be  able  to  bring  the  House  up 
to  date  in  detail  on  this  particular  matter. 

Mrs.  CampbeU:  May  I  say  that  this  party 
shares  the  concern  of  the  provincial  secretary 
for  the  health  of  the  guard  and  trusts  that 
there  will  be  speedy  recovery  from  his  in- 
jury. 

But,  as  a  supplementary,  could  the  minister 
advise  whether  in  his  opinion  this  sort  of 
centre  ought  to  be  situated  in  the  heart  of 
a  residential  area  in  these  kinds  of  circum- 
stances? 

If  I  may  proceed  on  another  supple- 
mentary point,  now  addressing  this  minister 
as  the  acting  Solicitor  General,  is  he  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Gloucester  township  police 
in  that  area  have  no  electronic  connection 
with  the  Ottawa  regional  police?  Would  he 
not  believe  that  in  these  circumstances  he 
should  check  into  this  kind  of  situation  in 
order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  that  city  and 
probably  also  to  protect  the  police  oflBcers 
who  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  duties 
under  such  circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  First,  the  problem 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  that  the  regional 
detention  centre  is  in  an  urban  area  or  not; 
the  problem  seems  to  be  that,  regardless  of 
how  maximal  you  make  the  security  at  any 
prison,  when  prisoners  come  into  possession 
of  weapons  there  is  just  no  way  you  can  pre- 
clude them  from  taking  over  control  of  a 
portion  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Where  did  they 
get  the  weapons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  in  fact  is  what 
happened— they  took  over  control  of  a  com- 
mand module  which  contains  electronic 
equipment.  The  detention  centre  is  con- 
nected electronically  with  the  area  poHce  in 
terms  of  telephone  communication.  Whether 
there  is  a  panic  button  directly  connected  to 
the  municipal  police  force  in  the  area,  I  can- 
not say.  I  just  don't  know  at  this  time. 

These  men  gained  control  of  a  vwrench-like 
key  and  were  able  to  open  certain  of  the 
cells.  I  might  add  that  there  were  a  number 
of  prisoners  invited  to  join  thelm  in  this 
escapade  and  declined  to  do  so. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  did 
mention  that  the  one  officer  who  is  in  serious 
shape  was  shot  in  the  hip;  he  wasn't,  he  was 
shot  in  the  lower  abdomen.  I'm  sorry,  I  was 
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confusing   him    with   the    other  oflBcer,   who 
was  shot  in  the  hip. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  removed  his  spleen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  I  think  the  whole 
thing  is  the  matter  of  coming  into  possession 
of  the  weapons.  It  doesn't  matter  how  secure 
the  institution  is,  when  you've  got  a  gun  in 
your  hand  it's  amazing  how  you  can  force 
your  exit.  That,  to  me,  would  be  the  key.  I'm 
very  concerned  as  to  how  those  weapons 
came  into  possession  of  those  men  inside  an 
institution,  be  it  a  maximum-  or  minimum- 
security  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


PICKERING  GENERATING  STATION 

Mrs.  Campbelh  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Could  the 
minister  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the  situation 
with  reference  to  the  reactor  at  Pickering? 
We  seem  to  be  reading  of  one  more  leak, 
two  more  leaks  and  so  on.  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  previous  minister  at  least  to  keep  us 
up  to  date,  to  let  us  know  what  the  total 
impact  is.  Could  we  now  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
answer  the  innuendo  or  insinuation  that  infor- 
mation has  not  been  going  out,  in  point  of 
fact  regular  reports  have  been  going  out  from 
Hydro  people  and  are  available  to  the  public 
and  the  media. 

The  problem  to  which  the  hon.  member 
refers  has  to  do  with  the  No.  4  reactor  at 
Pickering.  Work  is  progressing  very  well  in 
carrying  out  the  repairs.  The  problem  is 
basically  the  same  as  with  the  No.  3  reactor 
last  year  in  the  rolling  joints  of  the  pressure 
tubes  within  the  reactor.  There  is  no  antici- 
pation of  difficulty  with  unit  Nos.  1  and  2, 
because  different  materials  were  used  on  those 
other  two  reactors. 

With  the  experience  from  last  year,  On- 
tario Hydro  did  develop  some  new  scanning 
machines  that  assisted  in  finding  the  prob- 
lems very  quickly  and  pinpointing  the  areas 
where  there  was  difficulty.  The  general  state- 
ment therefore  is  that  work  is  progressing 
very  quickly  and  very  well,  and  very  likely 
the  unit  will  be  back  into  service  shortly. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  Can  we 
be  assured  that  we  are  going  to  have  some 
final  solution  of  this  problem  so  that  we  don't 
keep  on  developing  these  leaks  and  that  we 
know  what  cost  is  involved  in  this  kind  of 
continuing  repair  or  whatever  it  is  they  are 
doing? 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  will  realize  that  with  any  form  of 
machinery  there  could  be  problems;  it  could 
be  a  fossil-fired  plant  using  coal  or  oil,  and 
you  could  have  problems  with  the  turbines, 
with  the  boilers,  with  the  pipes,  with  an>'- 
thing.  We're  not  going  to  stop,  forever,  all 
breakdowns  that  involve  problems. 

The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which 
must  be  of  utmost  concern  to  everyone  in 
this  House  and  it  certainly  is  to  me,  is  that 
the  security  and  safety  of  the  system  be 
maintained,  and  that  has  been  the  case.  In 
fact,  any  of  the  problems  with  No.  4  unit 
right  now  or  No.  3  unit  last  year  have  been 
totally  self-contained,  with  no  risk  whatso- 
ever to  the  employees  or  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Baice):  Supplemen- 
tary: Some  weeks  ago,  a  report  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
nuclear  expansion  programmes  in  the  United 
States  were  being  held  up  because  of  safety' 
factors  such  as  the  ones  we're  talking  about 
here.  Why  is  the  minister  continually  hell- 
bent on  development  here  when  he  doesn't 
know  where  he  is  going? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  the  expert  on  going  quickly  to  an 
unknown  dtestination— I  would  have  to  say 
this,  that  what  the  hon.  member  is  referring 
to- 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  He  knows 
where  he  is  going;   the  minister  doesn't. 

Hon.   Mr.   Timbrell:   The  report   the   hon. 

member  refers  to— and  I  didn't  see  it  in  the 

Times- 
Mr.  Sargent:  If  we  are  going  the  minister's 

route,  we  are  going  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  didn't  catch  that;  I'll 
read  it  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  the  minister  read? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  are  talking  about 
totally  different  systems.  The  hon.  member 
must  undei^and  that  the  Americans,  by  and 
large,  are  using  light-w^ter,  enriched  uranium 
reactors  with  a  very  large  central  vessel. 
There  was  difficulty  with  one  of  them— I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  Massachusetts— about  two  or 
three  months  ago,  and  as  a  precaution  they 
closed  down  a  number  of  others  that  were 
designed  on  the  same  basis  to  check  them 
out. 

We  are  talking  about  a  totally  different 
system   in    Canada.    We    are   talking   about 
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(heavy -waiter,  natural  uranium  reactors  in 
[Canada.  We  are  talking  about  a  totally  differ- 
lent  design,  for  safet)'  purposes,  to  enclose 
land  to  gather  any  discharges  that  might  come 
from  a  leak. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  having  a  lot  of  shut- 
I  downs  but  everything  is  okay  here. 

1^  Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  am  telling  him,  Mr. 
Speaker— if  the  member  can't  understand  it, 
I  can't  help  that.  I  am  telling  him  he  is  talk- 
ing about  a  totally  different  system  in  the 
United  States  from  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  queistions? 


RECYCLING  WASTE 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Is  the  minisiter  aware  of  the  criticism  which 
has  been  launched  by  Peter  Love  with  refer- 
ence to  the  minister  s  recycling  programme, 
in  which  he  says  that  as  lorig  as  the  govern- 
ment lacks  the  most  basic  economic  and 
physical  data,  not  to  mention  a  comprehen- 
sive accounting  s)'stem  to  determine  how  the 
job  can  best  be  done,  the  barriers  will  per- 
sist? Is  the  minister  looking  into  this  criticism? 
Has  he  an'ything  to  offer  to  the  House  with 
reference  thereto? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  re- 
cycling garbage.  I  think  one  of  the  com- 
ments made  in  the  article  I  saw  in  the  press 
was  about  lack  of  action  by  provincial  and 
federal  governmenits.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  \^'ith  reference  to  recwling  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario— and  I  say  this  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction— I  think  here  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  we  have  the  best  pro- 
gramme in  comparison  to  any  other  juris- 
diction in  the  world. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  the  eastern  world  and 
the  western  world? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Govemiment 
Services):  The  round  world. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  whole  world? 

An  hon.  member:  The  round  world. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It's  going  round  and  round. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Not  just  the  little  flat 
world  but  the  round  wKxrld. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  does  the  minister  confine 
himself  to  such  microcosmic  views? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  have  an  experi- 
mental reclamation  plant  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  cortStruoting  in  Toronto,  in  co- 
operation with  Metro  Toronto.  We  have  also 
signed  agreements  for  four  reclamation  re- 
cycling plants  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  one  of  the  funniest 
people   in   this   House. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  hope  to  get  the 
other  two  signed  very  shortly.  We  will  pro- 
gramme recycling  and  recovery  in  this  prov- 
ince in  the  years  ahead  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  hope  sometime,  about  15  years 
hence,  we  will  be  able  to  recover  from  gar- 
bage all  the  resources  which  are  now  wasted. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  comment  on 
the  statement  that  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry will  be  forced  to  do  more  recycling 
when  it  has  used  all  the  virgin  wood  Cana- 
dian forests  can  provide,  perhaps  in  15  years? 
Can  he  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  would 
agree  with  that  comment? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
if  she  is  talking  about  the  amount  of  pulp 
and  paper  left  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  or 
in  Canada  or  in  the  world,  available  for 
newsprint,  she  should  ask  that  question  more 
properly  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Bernier).  In  our  ministry,  we  are  also 
looking  at  processes  to  recover,  recycle  and 
reuse  paper.  Newsprint  is  a  fairly  large  com- 
ponent of  our  solid  waste  and  we  were  look- 
ing at  ways  to  recycle  this  on  an  economic 
basis  so  it  can  be  reused.  A  lot  of  it— I 
should  say  the  long  fibre  paper  now  being 
used  in  cardboard,  if  one  wants  to  be  tech- 
nical—is certainly  in  demand  because  a  great 
deal  of  that  material  is  used  in  the  building 
trades.  It's  the  short  fibre  paper  such  as  we 
have  in  newsprint  for  which  there  is  not  a 
demand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
follow  logically  from  the  events  of  yesterday 
without  dwelling  on  the  event  itself,  and 
address  a  question  to  the  Attorney  General. 

How  can  the  Attorney  General  feel  as 
sanguine  today  or  as  assured  today  as  he 
did  10  days  or  so  ago  in  this  House  when  he 
talked  about  the  registration  and  licensing 
and  general  controls  in  the  gun  control  area 
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in  Ontario,  as  though  there  were  no  improve- 
ments which  could  be  made?  Is  it  not  now 
clear  there  are  very  dramatic  and  important 
improvements  which  can  be  made,  certainly 
in  tile  purchase  of  semi-automatic  and  auto- 
matic weapons  of  over  a  certain  length;  and 
is  he  prepared  to  take  initiatives  himself 
or  to  recommend  initiatives  to  the  federal 
government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  at  any  time  said  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  done  insofar  as  the  problem  involving 
firearms  is  concerned.  I  believe  I  pointed  out 
in  this  House  a  week  ago  yesterday  that  as 
I  perceive  the  problem,  and  our  policy  field 
people  perceived  it,  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  not  on  the  question  of  registration  but  on 
the  question  of  accessibility  to  firearms. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  we  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  maintained  that 
view  for  some  time  and  still  maintain  it, 
and  I  for  one  am  not  about  to  say,  nor  have 
I  ever  said,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  recollect 
my  comments  made  here  some  eight  days 
ago,  I  invited  criticism  and  suggestions  of  a 
very  positive  nature. 

This  past  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  pro- 
vincial registrar  for  firearms  and  the  Deputy 
Solicitor  General  were,  in  fact,  in  Ottawa 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  federal 
Solicitor  General's  ministry  to  discuss  this 
very  involved  problem;  they  were  there  along 
with  the  provincial  registrars  from  across 
Canada. 

The  matter  that  was  touched  on  here  yes- 
terday as  to  the  accessibility  of  firearms  was 
very  much  discussed,  so  I  am  advised.  I 
stress  I  was  not  present  and  I  am  only  re- 
peating to  the  House,  and  reporting  to  it,  the 
report  of  the  registrar  who,  in  fact,  attended. 
It  was  interesting  for  me  to  note  in  the  press 
this  week  that  Mr.  Allmand  again  appeared 
to  have  changed  his  position,  but  what  it 
really  meant  was  that  he  now  recognizes 
some  of  the  futility  of  the  present  registration 
of  firearms  programme. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Obviously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  I  understand  it, 
the  federal  government  has  embarked  or  is 
about  to  embark  on  a  rather  crash  study  of 
this  thing  to  have  something  available  in 
the  form  of  different  legislation  by  the  end 
of  this  summer.  This  is  what  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  by  the  provincial  firearms 
registrar. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Another  study. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  So  before  embarking 
on  this,  I  guess  they  wanted  the  views  of 
the  provincial  registrars  and  those,  in  fact, 
were  offered  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last. 
But  as  far  as  the  availability  of  semi-auto- 
matic weapons  and  long  guns  is  concerned, 
they  have  been  available  since  year  one,  this 
is  part  of  the  frustration. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  I  must  admit  that  I  didn't  under- 
stand the  process  was  as  easy  as  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  High  Park,  demon- 
strated yesterday;  I  didn't  understand  that 
myself. 

Isn't  there  more  than  a  touch  of  hx-pocrisy 
to  the  government's  position  on  the  theme  of 
law  and  order  when  it  can  allow  stores  to 
dispense  weapons  with  easy  and  free  accessi- 
bility, about  which  it  professes  to  be  con- 
cerned? Why  isn't  it  possible  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  move  into  the  licensina 
and  sale  of  guns,  with  very,  very  tight  con- 
trol over  weapons  such  as  the  member  for 
High  Park  purchased?  They  have  no  prob- 
lem in  alcohol;  why  do  they  allow  people  to 
buy  weapons  of  destruction  with  impunity, 
and  why  don't  they  close  down  the  stores  if 
they  present  that  kind  of  hazard?  Does  the 
minister  not  feel  that  it  is  time  we  moved 
within  the  province  in  a  serious  fashion, 
rather  than  engaging  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  probably  would  have  jurisdiction  to  li- 
cense the  sale  of  firearms  within  this  prov- 
ince- 
Mr.  Deans:  Why  aren't  they  sold  through 
government  stores? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —but  all  that  would 
db,  if  members  will  just  look  at  the  problem, 
is  merely  drive  the  availability  of  firearm.s 
even  more  underground  than  it  is  now. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  true. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  is  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  deal  with  that  when  it 
happens. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Registered  firearms. 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  be  properly  licensed  and 
held  in  your  home  or  mine  or  anybody  else's 
but  the  minute  that  home  is  broken  into  and 
they  are  stolen,  the  registration  of  those  fire- 
arms is  of  no  value  except  for  purposes  of 
identification  when  the  thief  is  found. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  talks  about  ac- 
cessibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  High 
Park  made  his  demonstration  here  yesterday 
just  as  though  he  had  discovered  something. 
I  am  aware  of  this,  and  the  member  should 
have  been,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.   Lewis:  I  wasn't  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  hasn't  the  minister 
done  anything  about  it? 

Mr.   Lewis:   Then  it  is  wrong  to  let  it  go 


Mr.    Shulman:    He   has    the   jurisdiction. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  members  opposite 
create  such  expectation  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  who  believe  this  is  a  simple  prob- 
lem that  can  be  simply  resolved;  and  I  tell 
them  it  is  not,  it's  a  complex  thing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  minister  can  take 
some  steps. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He's  doing  nothing  but 
pass  the  buck. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Ths  only  thing  that 
concerns  me  is  some  day  the  member  might 
find  out  about  sex,  and  I  wonder  what  will 
happen  in  the  House  then. 

Mr.  Lewis:  About  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Sex. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sex? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Rest  assured. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  seriously 
suggesting  that  if  he  passes  a  law  here  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  semi-automatic  weapons, 
those  weapons  will  still  be  sold?  Does  he  not 
realize  that  by  forbidding  their  sale  we  will 
stop  them  from  coming  into  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  at  all.  I  just  suggest  that  anybody 
who  wants  one  and  can't  avail  himself  of  one 
will  acquire  one  in  an  unlawful  fashion.  It 
is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  doesn't  the  min- 
ister do  it  instead  of  hvpocritically  posturing 
then? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  minister  is  worried  about 
violence  in  society,  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  minister  bring  in  a 
bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  semi-automatic 
weapons?  Can  we  have  a  straight  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Turner:  If  I  want  to  buy  a  gun  I  can 

get  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  is  legislation  on 
the  books.  We  have  made  a  request  to  the 
federal   government  that  they   amend   it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  this  government  do  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  this  minister  do  it? 


COW-CALF  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  couple  of  more  ques- 
tions, but  first  one  question  which  perplexes 
me,  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  He  will  recall  that  yesterday  afternoon 
I  asked  him  about  retroactive  payments  to 
the  cow-calf  operators  in  Ontario,  particu- 
larly those  on  Manitoulin  Island,  and  he 
replied  to  me  that  was  what  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  said  that  was  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  under  consideration. 
Can  the  minister  explain  to  me  why  the  mem- 
ber for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Lane),  yes- 
terday morning  before  I  asked  the  question, 
phoned  the  leading  farmer  on  the  island 
who  was  involved  in  the  request  for  funds, 
and  told  that  farmer  that  he  had  it  from 
the  minister  there  would  be  no  retroactivity? 
Why  is  that  message  conveyed  to  the  farmers 
in  the  mominig,  and  when  I  asked  the  min- 
ister the  question  in  the  afternoon  he  tells 
me  it's  under  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
answer  that  question  very  simply.  The  matter 
is  under  consideration.  The  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  may  have  gained  the 
impression  from  me  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  do  that,  but  the  matter  has  not 
been  finalized  by  the  government  and  it  is 
still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  Manitoulin  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you  very  much. 


MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 
ASBESTOS  WORKERS'  FAMILIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  if  I  may:   I'm  sure  he   feels  it  de- 
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sirable,  but  does  the  Minister  of  Health  feel 
that  it  is  possible,  and  might  he  consider 
undertaking,  a  scrupulous  health  examina- 
tion of  the  families,  particularly  the  wives 
and  the  children,  of  those  who  have  worked 
in  the  asbestos  industry  with  serious  levels  of 
exposure  to  asbestos  fibres  over  the  last  10 
or  20  years,  in  a  determined  eflFort  to  seek 
out  those  who  may  be  carrying  some  sig- 
nificant lung  or  respiratory  disease? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  willing  to  consider,  not  neces- 
sarily 100  per  cent,  but  possibly  a  sample 
that  would  give  us  some  picture  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  I  have  discovered 
that  really  no  such  study  has  been  done  in 
our  country,  and  that  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister know— I  assume  he  does— of  the  study 
just  completed  by  Dr.  SelikoflF  of  families  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  workers  in  the  asbestos 
industry  in  the  late  1940s,  which  study  shows, 
incredibly  enough,  an  x-ray  abnormality  con- 
sistent with  asbestosis  or  pre-asbestosis  of  be- 
tween 33  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
wives  and  children  looked  at?  And  does  the 
minister  not  recognize  the  extraordinary  re- 
duction in  disease  we  might  effect,  and  in 
fact  protection  of  life,  if  we  did  that  with  the 
families  in  Johns-Manville,  the  families  in 
Raybestos-Manhattan  in  Peterborough,  over 
the  next  year  or  18  months?  Could  I  appeal 
to  the  minister  on  that  basis  so  that  any  de- 
velopments similar  to  the  very  unhappy, 
isolated  case  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  yesterday  might  conceivably  be 
forestalled  in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you  very  much. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  may  ask  then  one  further 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Did  he 
notice  that  Peter  McCrodan,  director  of  the 
mines  engineering  branch,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Ham  commission,  I  think  the 
day  before  yesterday,  said  that  Denison 
Mines  has  not  yet  come  anywhere  near  reach- 
ing a  target  standard  for  dust  levels  that  was 
set  by  the  ministry?  How  then  can  Natural 
Resources  be  so  confident  that  none  of  the 
men  are  at  risk,  when  the  dust  levels  and 
the  radiation  levels  continue  to  exceed  what 
the  Ministry  of  Health  has  recommended  as 
desirable? 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
seen  the  submission  by  him  to  the  Ham 
commission.  Our  own  is  being  made  right 
now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right;  yes,  I  know.  It's  th  s 
morning.  We're  monitoring  it  A\'ord  by  word, 
I  assure  the  minister.  May  I  ask  the  minister: 
Is  it  not  time  to  embody  in  regulations  in 
Ontario  all  of  the  threshold  limit  x-alues 
for  silica,  for  asbestos,  for  whatever,  so  that 
there  is  a  law  to  which  we  can  turn,  rather 
than  simply  a  set  of  recommended  targets, 
now  that  more  and  more  information  is 
mounting,  some  of  it  ominous? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that's 
one  of  the  jobs  the  advisory  committee  is 
going  to  help  me  with,  in  terms  of  deciding 
which  of  the  tlireshold  levels  have  enough 
operating  experience  to  become  regulatory 
and  which  can  serve  only  as  guidelines  to 
give  us  operating  experience,  because  we're 
going  to  have  to  have  both  kinds.  Hopefully, 
if  we  get  proper  representation  on  this  ad- 
visory committee  for  occupational  health 
tihreshold  levels  and  standards,  we'll  have  a 
mixture  of  union,  management  and  scientific 
people  who  can  set  guesstimates,  can  moni- 
tor them  and  can  make  recommendations  to 
me  about  incori)orating  them  in  regulations. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  I  ask  one  final  supple- 
mentary on  this  question?  When  does  the 
minister  expect  all  of  this  to  happen?  When 
will  we  have  actual  laws  governing  contanu- 
nation  and  occupational  health  hazards  rather 
than  just  the  recommendations,  since  all 
over  Ontario  it  is  admitted  that  the  targets 
he  vidshes  to  achieve  are  being  exceeded 
on  a  dkily  basis,  whether  it's  radiation  ex- 
posure in  Denison  or  asbestos  in  Raybestos- 
Manhattan?  WTien  does  he  expect  the  law 
to  take  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  relatively  encouraged 
in  this  area  of  late,  rather  than  discouraged. 
Progress  may  have  been  slow  in  startinv; 
because  I  think  all  of  us— and  I  put  blame 
on  government,  management  and  labour- 
have  not  recognized  for  many  years  the 
importance  of  occupational  health  problems. 
The  realization  has  come  to  us  slowly  and 
late.  We're  now  trying  to  react  to  it  and 
get  workable  rules  which  will  protect  the 
health  of  miners  and  other  workers.  I  feel 
my  ministry  currently  is  at  least  on  time 
in  meeting  the  organizational  steps  given 
to  us  to  make  possible  the  statements  the 
three  ministers  made  about  a  month  ago. 
I'm  hoping  l^efore  the  fall  we'll  see  n  al 
evidence    of    operating    ability. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Will  the  minister  move  him- 
self, or  support,  the  suggestion  of  the  Minis- 
iter  of  Labour  (Mr.  MacBeth),  that  all  the 
ftesting  the  occupational  health  branch  does 
in  lihese  various  plants  be  posted  and  l?e 
made  available  to  the  workers?  Surely,  as  a 
Minister  of  Health  who  has  shown  real  con- 
cern in  the  area,  he  must  have  been  taken 
aback  by  the  reports  yesterdlay  in  the  re- 
sponse from  the  Minister  of  Labour  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health's  people  had  been  into 
the  plant  in  Peterborough  on  four  separate 
occasions  issuing  directives  and  taking  tests- 
four  separate  occasions  wdthin  one  year— ^and 
not  once  were  the  v/orkers  in  that  plant 
infonned!  of   the   findings   or  the   directives? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  support  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  the  member's  suggestion  in 
this  area.  I  find  the  greatest  danger  in  any 
of  these  health  hazards  is  lack  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay.  I  have  one  last  question 
of    the    minister. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tell  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development  that.  He 
is  always  afraid  of  knowledge  because  it  vdll 
scare  people. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  ask 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment a  question.  He  is  afraid  of  the 
faces  in  the  crowd 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  depends  whose  face 
it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  it  here. 


GRANT  TO  TRIPLE  NINE  FOODS  LTD 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  Friday  morning,  the  ritual 
would  not  be  complete  without  one  question 
to  the  provincial  secretary. 

Could  he  find  out  for  me  from  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett),  whose 
portfolio  falls  within  the  minister's  secretariat, 
and  maybe  indeed  from  the  Premier  himself, 
what  the  rationale  was  for  giving  to  Triple 
Nine  Foods  Ltd.  in  Brampton  a  $250,000 
grant  to  puxchaise  equipment  to  produce  a 
new  special  coated  peanut?  Could  he  do 
that  for  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you  very  much.  No 
further  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


OWEN  SOUND  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  our  hospital  is  an  area  hospital  and 
our  halls  are  still  full  of  beds  and  chaotic 
conditions  continue  to  exist— it  was  in  the 
news  yesterday  that  iovr  hospitals  within 
walking  distance  of  this  building  have  many 
emptv"  beds— and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  70 
per  cent  of  his  budget  comes  from  Ottawa— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Come  on. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  a  fact— how  does  he 
get  the  right  to  make  prioritiels  on  who  gets 
hospitals?  Why  do  my  people  have  to  be 
treated  hke  second-rate  citizens? 

Mr.  Turner:  Where  does  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  get  his  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  They're  treated  like 
second-rate  citizens  because  they  elected  a 
second-rate  member— I  guess  that  would  be 
the  logital  answer. 

Seriously,  they're  not  treated  like  second- 
rate  citizens  and  the  member  knows  it,  but 
if  he  is  going  to  use  that  rhetoric  I'll  use  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right.  Give  it  to  the 
member  on  his  own  terms. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  minis- 
ter should  rise  to  the  member's  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I've  risen  to  the  member's 
level. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  won't  be  pushed 
around. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  he  embarrassed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  find  it  tough  to  come 
out  with  nasty  things  like  tiiat.  I'm  even 
blushing. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  sure  he  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Look,  I've  met  witii  the 
hospital  board  within  the  last  week.  I  don't 
know  where  the  member  was,  but  I  met  with 
them.  We  discussed  the  problems;  they  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  we're  making. 
The  member  knows  we  are  taking  the  steps 
ais  quickly— I  think  the  tenders  have  been  let. 
Will  somebody  nod  their  head  up  and  down 
for  Owen  Sound? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thirty  beds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Thirty^our  beds.  Which 
way  did  it  go?  I  can't  see  any  heads  nodding 
at  all— exceipt  those  who  are  asleep. 
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Mr.  Foiilds:  The  mimster  hasn't  got  the 
nodiders  with  him  this  moming, 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  mimster  stay 
on  his  feet  a  while? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That's  all  we  need— a 
Minister  of  Health  who  is  a  sitand-up  comic. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  This  is  damned  serious  business  for  vs 
in  Owen  Sound.  I'm  fed  up  the  way  you  are 
running  this— 

Mr.  Turner:  How  would  the  member  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  why  don't  they 
send  someone  who  is  serious? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  point  of  order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  a  bunch  of  clowns  they 
are  when  people's  lives  are  at  stake  all  the 
time.  My  mother  died  there  about  a  year  ago; 
she  would  have  died  in  a  hall  if  she  had 
died  before  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Order,  order. 
Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Sargent:  It  goes  on  every  day- 
Mr.   Speaker:   This  is  a  debate;  it's  not  a 

point   of  order.    Will   the   minister   complete 

his  answer? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  kind  of  a  clown  is  he, 
anyway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
issue  is  serious.  The  member  knows  that  we 
have  negotiated  with  his  hospital  over  the 
past  214  years;  that  we've  agreed,  at  their 
request,  to  put  up  temporary  facilities- 
Mr.  Sargent:  That's  not  true. 
Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  true! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  told  them  it 
would  be  1980  before  they  get  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  right.  I  told  them 
it  would  not  be  before  1979. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  right  does  the  min- 
ister have  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  As  the  Minister  of  Health, 
I  have  that  right,  and  I  exercise  it.  And  we 
don't  get  70  per  cent  of  the  money  from  the 
federal  government;  we  get  about  33  per 
cent. 


An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


LENNOX  GENERATING  STATION 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  En- 
ergy about  the  failure  of  a  stainless  steel 
boiler  at  the  Lennox  generating  station  at 
Bath,  just  west  of  Kingston,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
failure?  Were  inadequate  anti-corrosion  pro- 
cedures responsible  for  the  failure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  have 
to  give  the  hon.  member  a  fuller  report  than 
this,  but  I  believe  that  it  did  in  fact  have 
something  to  do  with  the  pipes,  rather  thar 
the  boiler.  It  wasn't  the  boiler,  it  was  the 
pipes.  I'll  get  a  more  complete  report  for 
the  member,  but  I  would  just  like  to  say 
now  that  it  was  not  the  boiler  itself. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  ol 
supplementary  question,  when  the  minister 
makes  the  report,  will  he  give  us  the  specific 
details  of  the  times  and  dates  when  that 
boiler  and  the  attachments  were  inspected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Sure,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
really  don't  think  it's  a  major  issue.  We  do 
have  these  problems  with  pipes  and  so  forth; 
I  would  be  concerned  if  it  were  in  fact  the 
central  boiler.  But  yes,  I'll  give  the  member 
a  complete  report. 

Mr.  Burr:  Supplementary:  Would  the  min- 
ister also  give  us  the  financial  picture  of  the 
cost  of  this  breakdown-how  much  the  repair 
takes  and  how  much  we  lost?  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Etobicoke. 


STRIKE  AT  NCR 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  concerning  the  NCR  strike  in 
Rexdale.  In  view  of  the  letter  dated  May  26 
from  the  president  of  local  28B  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  wherein 
he  makes  reference  to  the  high-handed  con- 
duct of  the  wholly  owned,  foreign-owned 
subsidiary,  would  the  minister  state  what 
steps  he  and  his  ministry  are  taking  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  bring  the  company  to 
the  bargaining  table  with  some  constructivt 
suggestions  as  to  settlement? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.    Speaker,    my    information    is    that    they 
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last  met  with  people  from  my  ministry  on 
May  16.  At  that  time  both  parties  were 
adamant  as  far  as  concessions  made  were 
concerned.  We  are  to  contact  them  again 
next  week  to  see  if  there  is  any  point  in 
getting  them  together. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  don't  see 
any  more  recalcitrations  on  the  part  of  one 
party  than  I  dt)  on  the  other  in  this  one. 
They  are  both  pretty  adamant  that  they 
won't  budge;  and  until  either  one  of  them 
is  prepared  to  show  some  readiness  to  move, 
then  there  is  not  a  great  deal  that  my  people 
can  do  in  getting  them  together. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary: In  view  of  the  letter  that  I  have 
just  mentioned  addressed  to  the  minister 
dated  May  26,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  min- 
ister's attention  that  the  president  of  the 
union  states  categorically  that  the  union  did 
budge  and  it's  the  company  that  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Is  there  a 
supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  if  the  minister  is  aware  of  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  statement  he  just  made  that 
neither  side  budged? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
formation is  that  up  to  May  16  they  were 
both  firmly  entrenched  and  neither  side  was 
prepared  to  move.  If  there  is  something 
further  on  that,  I'll  be  glad  to  investigate  it. 
We  are  going  to  attempt  to  get  them  to- 
gether this  coming  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  earlier  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  statement.  We  do  not  accept  that 
as  fact.  There  have  been  rumours  coming 
out  of  the  hearing  in  Quebec  which  are  not 
substantiated  in  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  people  who  is  licensed  by  our 
ministry,  I  believe  yesterday  stated  in  the 
paper  categorically  denying  any  allegations 
in  the  statements  that  were  made  in  Quebec. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  make  a  positive  commit- 
ment on  that  one  way  or  the  other  until  there 
is  much  more  evidence  available  to  deter- 
mine the  wisdom  of  such  an  inquiry.  I  think 
we  would  like  to  hear  what  more  emanates 
from  Quebec.  I  expect  we  will  likely  hear 
more  today  as  witnesses  continue  to  testify. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  in  any  position  to  give  us  informa- 
tion vdth  regard  to  the  results  of  the  testing 
of  the  meat  that  was  seized  yesterday  some- 
where in  eastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  am  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  don't  know  whether  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  Health,  is  or  not.  It  was  seized 
through  the  local  district  health  unit  there. 
I  can't  tell  the  member  what  the  results  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  minister  give 
us   those  results  early  in  the  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Really  the  question 
should  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
because  it  is  his  people  who  did  it,  not  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked 
previously. 

Mr.    Foulds:    That's    a    switch. 


SALE  OF  TAINTED  MEAT 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Does  the 
minister  share  to  any  degree  the  growing 
suspicion  that  the  marketing  of  meat  from 
fallen  animals  here  in  Ontario  may  be  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  linked  with 
organized  crime,  as  in  Quebec?  And  if  so, 
does  the  minister  not  feel  that  there  is  need 
for  a  public  inquiry  to  seek  out  the  solid 
evidence  not  now  available  to  make  effective 
court  action? 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North): 
Has  the  member  got  any  proof? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  I  am 
seeking. 


LAKE  DRAINING  BY  FALCONBRIDGE 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
I  was  asked  a  question  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  conoerna'ng 
the  lowering  of  a  lake  called  Moose  Lake  in 
the  Sudbury  area  and  wihetther  or  not  oflBcials 
of  my  ministey  were  aware  of  the  lowering 
of  the  water  level  in  this  lake  and  what  effect 
this  had  on  the  recent  washout  of  the  dam 
which  resulted  in  a  sudden  release  of  approxi- 
maiely  50  million  gallons  of  water  to  a  creek 
lieading  to  McLeod  Bay  in  Lake  Wanapitei. 

I  am  advised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  minds- 
try  was  aware  oif  the  lowering  of  Moose  Lake 
and  approval  was  given  as  part  of  our  pro- 
gramme with  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd. 
to  take  action  to  stabilize  the  tailings  d^>osal 
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areas  and  to  improve  the  aesthetics  of  the 
area.  I  am  advised  also  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  the  drainage  of  Moose  Lake 
to  have  contributed  to  the  flooding  incident 
as  the  water  level  on  this  lake  is  approxi- 
mately 20  ft  lower  than  the  pond  which  was 
being  lowered  on  May  29  wneni  the  flooding 
incident  occurred.  I  am  also  advised  that  the 
drainage  of  Moose  Lake  was  directed  by  way 
of  Massey  Creek  to  Bolans  Bay  on  Lake 
Wanapitei.  I  think  the  members  for  Sudbury 
East  was  probably  referring  to  another  Moose 
Lake  which  is  some  30  miles  away. 

I  was  asked  a  fiuiher  supplementary  by 
the  hon.  meanber  for  Nickel  Belt  concerning 
the  cleanup  of  abandoned  automobiles  and 
other  debris  from  the  area  which  is  being 
drained.  I  thought  at  the  time  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  referring  to  my  ministry's  programme 
to  collect  abandoned  automobiles  from  the 
whole  Sudbury  basin,  which  I  believe  the 
member  is  now  aware  of.  In  any  case,  I  have 
asked  the  oflBoials  of  my  ministry  to  contact 
the  companies  involved  to  ensure  that  the 
debris  which  has  been  uncovered  by  this 
drainage  project  is  removed  as  part  of  the 
ministry's  programme  to  improve  the  aes- 
thetics of  the  area. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Sudbury  East  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Martel:  Can  the  mira'ster  mdicate  if 
any  of  the  water  from  Moose  Lake  got  into 
Bolans  Bay  which  serves  as  a  drinking  water 
source  for  the  city  of  Sudbury? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  the  memher 
was  talking  about  two  different  Moose  Lakes 
the  other  day.  The  one  Moose  Lake  that  was 
allowed  to  be  lowered  by  our  mirwlstiry  was 
full  of  tailings.  It  was  to  be  drained  and 
fixed  up  for  aesthetic  reasons.  The  other 
Moose  Lake  the  member  was  talking  about 
where  there  was  some  water  taken  out,  where 
there  was  some  drillinlg  being  done  on  the 
old  Nickel  Rim  Mines  property  by,  I  guess 
it  is  Falconbridge  that  owns  that  now,  and  it 
is  doing  some  diamond  drilling  in  that  area. 
But  we  did  allow  them  to  drain  the  one 
Moose  Lake,  which  could  not  possibly  drain 
into  the  other  lake  because  it  is  20  ft  lower. 
It  went  down  into  another  bay— the  one  that 
was  drained  off  there— so  that  the  area  could 
be  reclaimed  and  seeded  down  for  aesthetic 
reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  allow  companies  to  drain  untreated 


water  from  tailings  dams  directly  into  the 
water  suppW  of  the  community,  such  as  that 
of  Sudbury? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  this  p>articular  case 
in  Moose  Lake,  our  people  told  them  to 
drain  the  water  off  the  top  so  that  the  land 
could  be  reclaimed.  The  people  were  well 
aware  of  what  was  happening  in  that  par- 
ticular area,  and  there  was  no  environmental 
problem  caused  from  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  the  same  as  the  minis- 
ter's concern  about  the  tailings  from  Reserve 
Mining. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Now  there  was  a  prob- 
lem when  the  other  dam  let  go,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
WalkerviUe. 


WINDSOR  AREA  SUITS 
AGAINST  U.S.  COMPANIES 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment.  I  am  sure  that  the 
minister  is  aware  of  the  class  action  that 
was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of 
La  Salle  in  suing  polluters  across  the  river. 
Now,  as  a  result  of  an  incident  over  the 
weekend,  Sunday  night  and  on  a  Monday, 
the  residents  of  the  city  of  Windsor  would 
like  to  take  class  action  against  polluters 
from  the  Detroit  side.  Will  the  minister's 
department  provide  all  the  technical  data  and 
information  to  assist  the  residents  of  Windsor 
in  their  action  against  the  American  polluters? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  talking  to  the  Wayne  county 
people.  Actually  I  don't  think  they  have 
pin-pointed  the  exact  source.  We  have  enough 
information  and  data  from  our  equipment 
there  on  on  site,  and  from  vegetation  collec- 
tion. We  will  be  able  to  assist  the  residents 
and  we'll  make  all  that  information  and 
data  available  to  them. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Has  the  minister  ever  considered 
financial  assistance  so  that  the  individuals 
may  not  be  out  of  pocket? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Not  at  this  point  in 
time,  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 
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MOOSE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board.  Has  Management  Board 
finished  its  review  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  moose  management  programme, 
and  has  it  approved  the  categorical  statement 
by  the  minister  made  publicly  on  Feb.  21, 
that  the  ministry  would  hire  four  moose 
biologists  and  increase  its  budget  specifically 
to  $440,000,  or  is  that  still  imder  review  by 
Management  Board  as  the  minister  indicated 
to  me  on  April  15? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  question 
should  go  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  can  say  this  to  him  that  a  moose 
management  programme  has  been  approved 
by  the  government. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  not  understand  that  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  on  May  15 
said  that  the  programme  was  before  Manage- 
ment Board.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  moose  management  programme 
Management  Board  approved  of.  Did  it  in- 
clude, specifically,  the  additional  hiring  of 
four  moose  biologists  and  a  budget  of 
$440,000,  which  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources announced  publicly  on  Feb.  21? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  wish  today  to 
interpret  any  statement  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
let  the  minister  answer  for  himself.  The  pro- 
gramme was  established  and  funded. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

STRIKE  AT  TELSO  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Has  the 
minister  had  any  correspondence  or  anything 
with  Telso  workers  or  the  Telso  company 
in  Tilbury,  which  has  been  on  strike  now 
for  36  weeks?  Does  he  anticipate  that  they 
may  be  able  to  do  anything  with  the  parties 
to  get  them  into  negotiations? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
have  been  out  since  Sept.  26.  It  is  the  longest 
strike  outstanding  as  far  as  my  ministry  is 
concerned.  I'll  try  to  stir  them  up  again; 
both  sides  are  relatively  inactive  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  member  has  any  signs  to  en- 
courage us  that  there  may  be  some  hope  of 
getting  them  together,  we'll  certainly  do  our 
best  to  do  so,  sir.  I'll  make  some  inquiries. 


Mr.    Speaker:    The    member   for   Windsor 
West. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS 
SETTLEMENT  BOARD 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
minister  conitemplating  introducing  into  the 
Legislature  a  concept  for  the  civil  servants, 
such  as  a  public  servants  settlemenit  board, 
similar  to  the  Education  Relations  Board 
that  was  introduced  into  the  house  in  con- 
nection  with  the   teachers'   bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  not  at  this 
particular   time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  time  for  one  short 
question.  I  believe  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  is  next. 


BRADLEY-GEORGETOWN 
TRANSMISSION  CORRIDOR 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  minister  to  whom  I  was 
going  to  direct  this  question,  the  Minister 
of  Energy,  has  gone  so  I'll  direct  it  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment. 

The  Envirormiental  Hearing  Board,  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  minister's  statement 
this  morning,  will  commence  pubhc  hearings 
in  mid-July  this  year  in  respect  to  the  Brad- 
ley-Georgetown power  corridor,  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  the  portion  from  Colbeck  to 
Limehouse.  What  is  the  time-frame  within 
which  he  expects  to  complete  those  public 
hearings  and  when  does  he  anticipate  having 
a  report  on  it 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  anyone  could  give  any  kind  of  a  reply 
to  that  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  That 
would  dei>end  on  the  number  of  people  who 
will  be  making  presentations,  the  amount  of 
consideration  they  require  and  so  on.  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  that  it  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  was  the 
reason  the  government  has  dtecided  to  take 
the  action  it  has  rather  than  leaving  it  to 
the  lorwg-range  hearings.  Hopefully  it  will  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible.  That's  really 
all  I  can  say  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired.  I  will  recognize  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  east 
gallery  are  66  students,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  M.  Franklyn,  from  the  St. 
Bernard  School  in  the  great  riding  of  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville.  I  ask  you  and  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  extend  a  warm  welcome 
to  them. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Qerk  of  the  House:  The  21st  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 
(continued) 

On  vote  2901: 

Mr,  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  Would 
the  House  leader  get  us  the  minister? 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  The 
House  leader  is  going  to  fill  in  for  him. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  He  is  pretty  fast, 
that  fellow. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  he?  He  slipped  away  on 
you  again,  did  he? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  He  is  jogging  in  Queen's  Park. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  swimming  over  at  the 
pool. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  He 
is  jogging  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  You  have  the  wrong 
one. 

Mr.  Martel:  Are  you  going  to  have  a 
coffee  break  now  or  later? 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  He  is 
in  the  first  door  on  the  right. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  in  the  first  door  on  the 

right?    I    think    that    is    where    it    is.  He    is 

going  to  jog  in,  you  watch.  Here  he  comes, 
jogging  in. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell).  Item  3,  vote  2901. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were,  I 
believe— 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St. 
George. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  On 
a  point  of  order,  may  I  ask  a  question  for  a 
second  please? 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  after  the  minister  read  the 
list  of  items  being  considered  so  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa)  could  discuss 
hospital  planning  which  came  under  item 
2,  when  we  left  last  evening  we  were  still 
discussing  the  planning  of  cancer  facilities 
for  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  suggestion  at  this  time 
is  to  take  the  whole  vote  2901  altogether 
and  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  agree. 

Mr.  Martel:  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Okay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delivering  the  agreed-upon  sheets  for  2901 
with  the  captions.  One  of  the  problems  I 
can  understand  the  opposition  has  in  looking 
at  the  headings  under  any  vote  is  that  our 
moneys  are  separated  into  transfer  payments 
for  hospitals  and,  say,  administrative  costs 
for  hospitals.  You  can  see  the  same  heading 
under  two  different  votes,  but  I'm  not  really 
going  to  argue  too  much  which  vote  one 
elects  to  talk  about,  if  that's  all  right  with 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
preface  my'  remarks  on  this  particular  matter 
and  my  questions. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  When  the  debate  adjourned  last 
evening,  I  was  on  the  list  to  follow  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Sudbury,  who  was 
speaking  to  the  situation  of  cancer  and  the 
development  of  facilities  in  northern  Ontario 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer.  I  hate  to  infringe 
on  the  member  for  St.  George,  but  we'll 
have  to  come  back  to  it  later  on  if  the  chair- 
man doesn't  want  to  allow  us  to  continue 
along  that  line  of  questioning  for  the  next 
few  minutes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  absent  last  evening  in 
Ottawa,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  prior  com- 
mitment. You  know  I  asked  you  at  the 
opening  if  there  were  speakers  down  and  I 
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was  assured  there  were  not.  I  don't  want  to 
preclude  the  opportunity  to  the  NDP  to 
proceed  but  I  would  hope  we  could  have 
some  alternating  kind  of  arrangement  so  we 
don't  have  the  NDP  completely  all  morning. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiiman. 

Mr.  Martel:  Heaven  forbid  that  anyone 
would  suggest  the  NDP  would  try  to 
dominate  the  proceedings,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  know  you  too  well. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  realize  the  minister  was  a 
little  upset  with  my  remarks  and  my  inter- 
jedtions  last  evening.  I  want  to  indicate  to 
the  minister  that  many  of  us  have  similar 
types  of  problems,  having  just  gone  through 
it  in  the  last  two  months  personally  in  my 
own  family  as  well.  One  recognizes  the  diffi- 
culties. 

However  when  one  considers  what  my  col- 
league was  talking  about,  the  ministry  reaJly 
has  two  choices— it  develops  plans  now  to  be 
implemented  in  1980,  but  in  the  interim, 
surely  to  God,  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision made  under  OHIP  or  some  other  pro- 
gramme to  assist  patients  from  northern  On- 
tario? 

I  recall  talking  recently  to  Dr.  Desmarais, 
the  radiologist  who  was  formerly  at  St. 
Joseph's— I  think  he's  moving  over  to  the  new 
Laurentian— whose  wife  also  underwent  sur- 
gery and  had  to  come  to  Toronto  for  .that 
surgery  in  Princess  Margaret  Hospital.  He, 
ais  a  doctor  with  a  fairly  adequate  income, 
indicated  to  me,  "Certaiiily  it's  easier  for  me 
because  I  can  afford  to  hire  someone  and 
spend  some  time  in  Toronto  with  my  wife 
during  this  trying  period  and  that  assists  the 
healing  process." 

But  the  area  is  predominantly  made  up  of 
miners,  smeltermen  and  so  on  who  financially 
can't  afford  to  get  a  housekeeper  and  itum 
a'Tound  and  come  to  Toronto  and  spend  a 
week  or  two,  or  fly  down  weekly  to  be  with 
the  wife— if  it's  a  wife— ^vho's  in  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital.  That  woman,  if  the  case 
is  a  woman,  has  a  much  more  difficult  time. 
I'm  no  medical  man'  but  I'm  told  by  people 
in  the  medical  field  that,  therefore,  'uie  heal- 
ing process  is  slowed  up  considerably. 

iThere  was  an  interesting  study  apparently 
done  during  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  took 
a  number  of  wounded  and  half  were  told 
they  were  going  back  to  the  front  to  resume 
battle  once  they  got  out  of  the  hospital  and 
the  other  half  were  sent  off  to  Hawaii.  The 
healing  process— nothing  magic  about  it, 
without  any  extra  drugs— for  those  who  went 
to  Hawaii  was  much  quickex  than  for  those 


who  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  going 
back  into  the  fray. 

I  presume  the  same  applies— this  is  what 
Dr.  Desmarais,  the  radiologist,  was  telling  me 
—to  the  patients  from  northern  Ontario  who 
must  come  and  be  alone  in  a  hospital  here 
in  Toronto  many  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  their  families,  with  no  one  to  visit 
them.  You're  lucky  if,  on  the  weekend,  the 
husband  can  come.  The  same  appHes  to  the 
men,  conversely. 

The  number  of  cancer  cases  from  the 
sintering  plant  is  now  about  40.  We  have  the 
100  oases  that  Dr.  Stewart  from  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  indicated  would 
develop  in  ElHot  Lake  over  the  next  little 
while.  Instead  of  the  43  who  have  passed 
away,  as  in  Dr.  Muller's  report,  you  have  Dr. 
Stewart  saying  just  a  week  ago  today  that  we 
will  reach  100  cases  of  cancer  in  the  Elliot 
Lake  area.  Again,  you  have  got  to  bring  them 
400  or  500  miles.  Wlio  can  be  with  them 
during  those  periods  to  comfort  them  and  so 
on? 

I  heard  the  minister  say  last  night,  "Well, 
we  have  a  big  population  here  and  we 
need  a  second  one  in  Toronto,"  but  you 
could  make  arrangements  in  Toronto,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  are  impossible  to  make  in 
northern  Ontario.  You  can,  in  fact,  take 
someone— and  I  know  this  to  have  happened 
—who  is  a  patient,  possibly  at  the  Women's 
College  Hospital  over  here,  over  to  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  e\'ery  day  for  a  treatment. 
You  can't  do  that  in  northern  Ontario.  You 
can't  bring  someone  from  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Sudbury  dowoi  here  daily  for  the 
treatment,  but  you  can  take  someone  from 
Women's  College  Hospital  over  to  Princess 
Margaret,  as  an  outpatient,  and  bring  them 
back. 

You  can't  do  that  in  the  north.  You've  got 
an  alternative:  either  move  ahead  now,  or 
ease  the  financial  burden  and  make  it  pos- 
sible, in  terms  of  transportation  costs  being 
reduced  or  met,  to  brinig  both  the  husband 
and  the  wife  down.  Make  it  possible  so  that 
the  husband  can  be  here,  at  least  shortly 
before  major  surgery,  and  for  several  days 
after.  You  just  can't  let  it  sit  in  limbo.  You 
can't  bring  everybody  from  the  catchment 
basin  my  colleague  speaks  about,  to  Toronto 
under  the  same  conditions  as  you  do  people 
who  live  right  in  Toronto  or  people  who 
can   commute   daily. 

You  arc  not  even  making  any  contingency 
plans.  You  just  say,  "Do  it,"  and  that's  it. 
That  is  what  I  was  referring  to  when  I 
made  the  interjection  last  night  that  the 
minister  is   not  being  humane.  We  have  to 
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think  in  those  terms,  to  make  it  easier.  Undter 
these  circumstances,  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  more  frightening  to  people  than  to 
be  told  that  a  member  of  their  family  has 
cancer.  We've  got  to  be  hiunane  and  make 
it  easier  for  the  families. 

I  can  appreciate  the  minister's  concern  last 
night,  and  his  own  expression  of  the  diffi- 
culty within  his  ohti  family,  as  I  say,  having 
experienced  it  in  February  ourselves  at  home, 
but  surely  we  oan  make  it  somewhat  easier. 
That  is  what  we  are  imploring  the  minister 
to  do.  If  you  have  the  capital,  laying  around, 
you  don't  put  it  in  Toronto  to  start  with, 
because  you  can  make  other  types  of  plans— 
as  I  have  mentioned  already,  moving  patient's 
between  Women's  College  Hospital  and  Prin- 
cess Margaret— but  you  take  that  money  and 
you  put  it  where  it  is  most  desperately 
needed. 

Certainly  there  are  enough  patients  com- 
ing out  of  the  north.  I  am  told  that  on  any 
given  d'ay  at  Princess  Margaret,  10  per  cent 
of  the  patients  are  from  the  Sudbury  basin. 
I  am  told  this  by  the  hospital  administrator 
from  Sudbury.  I  don't  know  how  precise 
Ihose  figures  are,  but  I  am  told  if  you  go  to 
Princess  Margaret  you  are  never  alone  if 
you  are  from  the  Sudbury  area,  because 
there  is  a  raft  of  people  from  the  Sudbury 
area  in  that  hospital  on  any  given  day. 

Surely  it  isn't  good  enough  for  the  minis- 
ter to  say,  "Well,  in  1980  we  will  start  to 
plan"  for  something  off  in  the  future.  If  you 
intend  to  implement  a  plan  by  1980,  you 
have  a  contingency  plan  for  assistance  now 
and  your  planning  starts  now  so  that  it, 
in  fact,  can  become  a  reality  by  1980.  If  you 
wait  till  1980,  if  it  is  anytiiinig  like  the 
Laurentian  Hospital,  it  will  be  1990,  Mr. 
Minister,  before  we  are  even  set  to  open 
the  doors.  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  com- 
ment on  those  points  I  ihave  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
a  ministry  where  every  single  diecision  re- 
lates to  human  suffering  and  human  life. 
In  almost  every  aspect  of  the  ministry,  more 
dollars  might  save  more  lives.  So  I  have  a 
nasty  job,  and  that,  whether  I  like  it  or  not, 
is  equating  dollars  spent  to  hves  saved.  It  is 
a  pretty  hard  decision,  because  one  can  argue, 
if  it  is  his  own  life,  that  any  number  of 
dollars  is  worth  the  saving  of  your  own  life. 
It  isn't  that  simple,  you  and  I  both  know 
that. 

Sadly  enough,  I  have  to  make  decisions  to 
use  the  dollars  I  can  get  to  save  the  most 
lives  possible.  I'd  like  very  much  to  think 
I   could   find  the   moneys   for  transportation 


for  people  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  if  they 
have  to  go  to  regional  centres  for  special  zed 
treatment.  It's  not  limited!  to  cancer.  It's 
true  of  almost  any  disease.  I  know  how  sad, 
alone  or  lost  you  feel  when  you're  100  miles 
even  from  your  family.  I  don't  know  whether 
you've  done  it  but  I've  done  it  for  three 
months  at  a  time,  where  you  have  no  one  to 
talk  to  and  it's  pretty  lonely.  The  fact  re- 
mains it's  pretty  hard  to  justify  money  for 
travelling  expenses  when  I  can't  find  the 
money  needed  for  some  of  the  other  pro- 
grammes for  life-saving  operations  and  pro- 
cedures. 

We  found  from  the  analysis  of  the  money 
spent  on  cancer  that  specifically  by  adding 
to  the  existing  facilities  of  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital  the  dollars  spent  could  treat  more 
people  than  the  building  of  any  new  facility 
anywhere  else  in  the  province.  Secondly,  I 
would  suggest  that  that  one  hospital  has 
more  expertise  in  it  than  almost  any  other 
centre  in  Canada,  if  not  any  other  centre 
in  Canada  and  perhaps  many  in  the  United 
States.  When  people  come  there  for  treat- 
ment they  know  they're  being  treated  by 
expert  people  with  highly  specialized  home- 
made equipment— and  I  say  that  in  its  best 
sense.  "They  have  a  stafiF  of  physicists  and 
engineers  at  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  who 
do  nothing  but  design  and  build)  equipment 
for  that  one  institution,  wtiich  is  often  copied 
by  other  people  once  it's  done.  I  feel  that 
if  I  were  a  patient  in  need  of  expert  cancer 
treatment,  there's  no  place  in  the  world  I'd 
rather  go  that  I  know  of  than  the  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital.  I  have  to  weigh  these 
tihings. 

It's  our  assumption  that  the  suggestions 
an-^l  recommendations  in  the  Kate,  Peat, 
Marwick  study,  saying  that  1980  is  the  ap- 
prox'mate  date  that  we  can  justify  in  all 
senses— not  dollar  senses— a  cancer  treatment 
facility  in  the  Sudbury  area,  will  hold  true. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  we'll  necessarily  await 
the  start  of  planning  until  1980.  It  could 
mean  that  we'll  start  planning  two  years 
hence  for  that  facility,  but  we're  projecting, 
I  believe  hopefully,  that  we  might  be  in 
business  in  the  1980s  in  that  area. 

To  say  that  10  per  cent  of  the  residents 
or  patients  at  Princess  Margaret  are  from 
the  Sudbury  basin,  I  think  I'd  agree  with 
very  roughly  from  what  I  hear.  If  the  esti- 
mates I  got  last  night  from  the  member  for 
Sudbury  were  correct— was  it  675,000  popula- 
tion  that  you  quoted  last  night?— 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  It  was 
580,000. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  was  580,000  in  the 
entire  catchment  area? 

Mr.  Germa:  North  central. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Then  the  population  is 
running  some  7.5  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of 
the  Ontario  population  by  itself.  You  have 
had  two  industries  which  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion. You  have,  therefore,  had  to  send  more 
people  to  that  specific  institution  than  other 
people  in  the  province  would  do.  Lots  of 
people  from  my  riding  don't  end  up  in 
Princess  Margaret  for  cancer.  They  end  up 
in  Toronto  Western  or  Toronto  General.  For 
specialized  treatment  of  certain  types,  noth- 
ing   beats    the    Princess    Margaret. 

After  a  lot  of  talk  with  the  cancer  associa- 
tions, the  foundation  and  the  institute  in  On- 
tario, it  was  agreed  that  the  best  use  of 
dollars  in  the  short  run  was  at  the  Princess 
Margaret,  Toronto,  with  these  other  facihties 
being  started  in  some  cases,  like  London  and 
the  moneys  I  mentioned  last  night  for  im- 
provement of  certain  services  already  existing 
in  the  other  cities.  We  take  it  very  seriously 
and  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  meet  the 
need  in  that  area  because  I  would  much 
rather  keep  patients  where  they  could  see 
their    families    on    a   regular   easy   basis. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  just 
one  or  maybe  two  questions?  The  new  hos- 
pital in  Sudbury  is  not  yet  completed.  Have 
provisions  been  made  to  include  anything 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  in 
that  new  facility  or  can  it  be  adjusted  to 
include  it? 

Secondly,  does  the  government  intend  to 
take  over  the  old  hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, and  possibly  renovate  it?  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  going  to  have  a  large  facility 
obsolete  or  some  of  it  obsolete.  As  an  interim 
measure  what  about  the  possibilities  of  utiliz- 
ing the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  which  is  right 
downtown  in  the  city  of  Sudbury  and  with 
some  modification  and,  I  presume,  some 
renovation,  could  be  made  into  a  facility 
which  could  be  utilized?  That  building  is 
going  to  sit  there  vacant;  it  presently  be- 
longs, I  guess  to  the  Grey  Nuns  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  part  with  it  willingly.  I  don't 
know  if  it  is  feasible  or  not  but  has  anyone 
looked  into  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  that 
facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  assume  that  people  in  m)i 
staff  would  be  considering  the  use  of  exist- 
ing buildings  before  new  ones  were  built. 
The  one  thing  I  have  learned  about  hospital 
plant  is  that  it  can  look  awfully  good  and  yet 


be  outdated  in  most  ways.  I  don't  know  that 
my  figures  are  accurate  here  but  if  we  spend 
a  dollar  on  plant— what  was  the  cost  of  the 
Laurentian  Hospital?  Twenty  million?  Does 
$20  million  sound  right  to  you? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  $23  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Okay,  $23  million,  a 
round  ball  park  figure— $23  million  to  build 
it;  cost  of  operation  $11.5  million  per  year. 
That's  pretty  normal;  in  fact,  that  may  be 
at  the  low  end  relative  to  capital  investment 
around  the  province.  You  will  see  we  are 
spending  50  cents  every  year  for  each  dollar 
we  invest  in  plant  in  most  hospitals  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  in  some  it  is  over  a 
dollar  per  dollar  invested.  You  begin  to  real- 
ize the  capital  plant,  albeit  impressive  and 
visible,  is  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  cost  of 
health  care.  The  real  costs  are  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  facilities  inside.  From  a  strict 
productivity  point  of  view,  you  can  often 
justify  money  being  invested  in  new  facili- 
ties, rather   than   using  old  ones. 

That  explains  exactly  what  happened  to 
550  University  Ave.  down  here,  which  sat 
idle  for  two  or  three  years,  a  great  brand 
new  building  in  your  eyes  and  mine,  until 
you  start  trying  to  make  it  fit  the  needs  oi 
the  people  in  it. 

Mr.  Germa:  On  the  same  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  recognize  we  are  already  com- 
mitted to  the  expansion  of  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital  and  I  presume  you  cannot 
back  off  from  the  first  phase.  I  also  under- 
stand there  is  a  second  phase  already  in  the 
planning  stage  and  it  is  a  major  construction 
phase.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  minister  to  re- 
think this  programme  and,  when  it  comes 
time  to  do  this  major  expansion  in  another 
year,  to  redirect  that  capital  into  the  area 
we  are  talking  about,  namely,  north-central 
Ontario.  We  can  see  that  the  incidence  of 
cancer  up  there  is  higher  than  normal,  and 
we  are  going  to  generate  enough  cases  to 
keep  a  major  institution  going  there  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  I  would  like  to 
see  that  money  for  the  second  phase  re- 
directed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Again,  in  what  is  a  de- 
centralization of  decision-making,  we  have 
asked  for  and  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and  Research 
Foundation  who  operate  and  raise  funds  for 
cancer  in  Ontario— a  good  deal  is  still  raised 
voluntarily  —  to  tell  us  where  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  a  priority  basis.  They 
have  done  so;  I  think  it  is  wise  that  I  listen 
to  them  because  they  have  the  entire  prov- 
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ince  to  worry  about  and  they  are  looking  at 
area  needs. 

I  am  told  the  second  phase  of  Princess 
Margaret  really  will  be  a  modernization,  such 
as  I  referred  to  a  few  minutes  ago,  rathei 
than  an  increase  in  patient  load  so  that  we 
can  handle  people  more  efficiently;  or  more 
people  in  the  same  space. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Before  I  proceed  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  attitude  of  the 
minister  in  the  interchange  with  my  col- 
league. He  was  very  serious  about  express- 
ing his  concerns  about  hospital  needs  in  his 
area.  Surely  we  are  all  prepared  to  treat 
these  matters  more  seriously  than  this  min- 
ister indicated  in  that  flippant  and  discredit- 
able manner  in  this  House. 

Leading  from  that  particular  exchange,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  again  my  concern  thai 
the  minister  seems  to  take  the  position  on 
every  occasion  that  the  consultations  about 
delivery  of  health  serxices  will  be  with  boards 
of  hospitals,  save  and  except  in  this  one  case. 
Once  more,  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  want 
an  answer  from  the  minister  as  to  when  he 
is  going  to  make  boards  of  governors  of  hos- 
pitals responsible  to  the  communities  in  which 
th'^v  function.  I  think  the  dichotomy  was  very 
evident  in  that  unfortunate  exchange.  One 
member  was  expressing  concern  on  behalf  of 
a  community  and  the  minister  was  seeking 
to  be  uproariously  funny  about  his  com- 
munications with  the  hospital  board. 

It  is  not  always  clear  that  hospital  boards 
do  in  fact  reflect  the  needs  of  a  community. 
Because  of  my  particular  area,  because  of  my 
nine  hospitals  on  which  I  can  speak,  I  want 
to  know  from  the  minister  what  sort  of  plan- 
ning each  of  the  boards  is  dtoing  to  provide 
service  to  the  communities  across  this  To- 
ronto area— and  I  recognize  the  distinction 
between  the  teaching  ho.spitals  and  the  other 
hospitals.  I  want  accountability;  I  don't  want 
any  flip  answers. 

The  health  needs  in  this  community  are 
various  and  they  are  urgent.  Speaking  for 
the  Wellesley  Hospital,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  commending  that  board  for  their  thrust 
into  the  community  and  their  attempt  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  I  tnist  that  they  wiU  be  able  to 
function  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  over 
1,100  new  units  which  I  understand  now  are 
going  to  be  brought  into  the  St.  James  Town 
area,  starting  in  another  week.  I  wonder  if 
they  are  kept  alerted  to  these  trends  and 
what  their  plans  are? 


I  would  like  to  know  further  what  the 
plans  are  for  all  the  other  eight  hospitals  in 
the  riding,  since  the  minister  conitinuously 
states  that  the  boards  are  autonomous  an^ 
responsible,  but  to  whom  he  has  yet  to 
define. 

I  also  am  concenned  to  know  the  planning 
of  Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  since  it  is  one 
of  the  hospitals  within  my  riding.  My  infor- 
mation was  that  so  far  as  the  second  phase 
was  concerned,  it  had  to  do  with  improving 
the  quality  of  axisting  functions  such  as  beat- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing  to  cut  costs,  rather 
than  to  provide,  as  the  miniista:  has  indicated, 
more  patient  care.  But  I  believe  that  people 
of  the  riding,  the  people  who  live  around 
that  hospital,  have  some  right  to  know  of 
these  plans. 

I  know  the  minister  must  be  aware  of  the 
opposition  in  the  area  to  these  plans,  and  I 
think  only  by  a  complete  explanation  can  we 
hope  to  work  together  to  resolve  these 
dichotomies  with  reference  to  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  I  can  at  least  support  the  minister  whole- 
heartedly on  the  great  work  which  is  done  in 
that  institution. 

In  his  answer,  I  would  like  to  know  in 
some  precise  teams  what  sort  of  co-operation 
there  is  among  all  the  hospitals  to  ensure 
there  is  a  maximum  effort  to  deliver  health 
services  without  overlapping.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  importanit  to  the  future  delivery 
of  service. 

I  understand  in  one  hospital  there  has  been 
some  thrust  to  attempt  to  use  vacant  beds,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  proposals  for  Mount 
Sinai's  old  building,  but  could  I  understand 
from  the  minister  what  the  difference  is  in 
the  financing  for  that  hospital,  or  any  hos- 
pital, which  is  asked  to  convert  beds  in  the 
same  way?  How  does  it  vary  froim  their 
finandng  in  the  normal  terms  of  an  active 
treatment  hospital?  How  does  it  effect  their 
budget?  I  tihink  that  is  imiportanit  for  all  of  us 
to  kniow. 

Leaving  the  hospital  matters,  has  the  min- 
ister followed,  or  are  there  those  in  his 
ministry  who  have  followed  the  recent  experi- 
ments in  the  United  States  by  both  medical 
doctors  and  psychiatrists  in  looking  to  the 
matter  of  r*u*ritioni  for  psychiatric  patients? 
I  am  advised,  for  example— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Megavitamins? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  I'm  not  talking  mega- 
vitamins, aWiough  it  may  be  a  part  of  it. 
Fm  talking  about  the  straight  diet.  I  imder- 
stand   in   the   west   they   are   studying   the 
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megavitamin  approach.  For  example,  in  many 
cases  wheat  amounts  to  an  allergy,  and  if  it 
is  wilthdrawn  it  has  rather  dramaitic  effects  in 
restoring  the  patient.  I  should  like  to  Icnovv 
if  they  have  been  doing  anything  of  'this  kind 
here.  My  iniformaition  is  that  no  one  knows 
that  we're  doing  anything  here,  but  they  do 
know  that  some  such  experimentation  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  west. 

I'm  particularly  concerned,  because  if  it 
is  possible  to  effect  some  kind  of  cure,  per- 
haps—I don't  know  the  proper  term— at  least 
some  sort  of  control  of  some  of  these  con- 
ditions in  this  way  would  help.  It  doesn't 
strike  me— and  perhaps  the  minister  will 
correct  me  if  I'm  wrong— that  this  would  be 
a  costly  kind  of  experiment.  It  simply*  means 
the  withdrawing  of  the  patient,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  from  the  food  regimen  that  he  or  she 
is  presently  on,  and  beginning  to  place  the 
patient  on  a  diet. 

The  doctors  were  quite  interesting  as  I 
listened  to  them  in  that  they  said  in  most 
psychiatric  hospitals  one  of  the  main  diet 
constituents  is  wheat.  I  draw  it  to  your  atten- 
tion because  from  that  flows  the  concern 
we  have  in  the  whole  area  of  the  ministry's 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  those  in  some 
need  of  psychiatric  assistance. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  asking  the 
minister  what  he  is  prepared  to  do  about 
implementing  some  form  of  assistance  pro- 
gramme and  otherwise  in  halfway  houses  to 
protect  the  community  and  to  protect  the 
patient  who  is  released  from  Ontario  Hos- 
pitals. If  we  can  find  some  other  solution 
which  will  permit  these  patients  on  correc- 
tive diets  to  live  normal  lives,  of  course, 
we  would  be  looking  to  that  solution  instead. 
I  would  like  to  know  that  we  are  at  least 
ha\ing  some  creative  activity  in  this  field. 

I  think  we  are  continuing  our  concern  for 
the  services  which  are  still,  I  must  suggest, 
inadequate  for  those  patients  released  from 
active-treatment  hospitals  and  returned  to 
their  own  homes.  Certainly  the  advent  of  the 
outreach  health  ser\'ices  at  Wellesley  has 
been  a  tremendous  help  but  I  would  ask  if 
it  is  really  an  ongoing  policy  of  the  ministry 
and  how  it  is  being  implemented  in  areas 
other  than  the  riding  of  St.  George  and, 
pretty  basically,  the  St.  James  Town  area 
although  I  am  aware  of  the  centre  in  Moss 
Park. 

I  think  perhaps  at  that  point  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
!>efore  I  proceed  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
comments  were  aimed  at  my  response  to  the 


member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent).  This 
House  is  not  always  noted  for  its  serious 
comments  in  the  question  period  and  I  don't 
feel  I  need  to  apologize  to  that  member  any 
more  than  I  would  expect  other  members 
who've  tried  to  be  flippant  with  me  or  other 
ministers  to  apologize.  It's  become  a  matter 
of  a  way  of  life  in  here  sometimes  and  I 
think  the  assumption  that— 

Mrs.    Campbell:    It   is   unfortunate   that   is 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  particularly  like 
it.  The  fact  is  I  answer  a  straight  question 
in  a  straight  way,  you  know  that,  but  if 
somebody  is  going  to  attack  me,  I  am  going 
to  attack  them  back  and  I  make  no  apology 
for  it  because  that's  the  way  it  is  in  here. 

I  could  tell  you  I  have  treated  his  prob- 
lems seriously.  I  have  personally  visited  his 
community  at  least  twice.  I  have  met  with 
his  hospital  board  and  representatives  of  the 
community  at  least  three  times  personally.  I 
have  had  members  of  the  staff  meet  with 
them  a  number  of  times.  You  can  imagine 
with  the  little  amount  of  time  ministers  have 
to  meet  delegations,  if  that  same  degree  of 
time  were  spent  on  every  member  in  this 
House,  I  don't  know  what  I'd  be  doing  in 
running  the  ministry. 

For  him  to  imply  we  have  not  tried  to 
resolve  his  problems  was  unfair.  He  had  a 
bunch  of  statistics  which  were  wrong.  His 
hospital  had  requested  a  portable  addition. 
We  concurred  only  after  some  argument.  We 
started  and  called  for  tenders  and  the  ten- 
ders have  been  let  on  the  addition  to  the 
hospital.  It  belongs  to  the  province  and 
we  have  made  it  available  to  him  for  his 
patients  in  his  area  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
short-range  way  of  using  the  existing  plant 
until  the  admittedly  required  new  hospital 
can  be  justified. 

He  has  a  pretty  good  hospital  in  an  awk- 
ward location.  It's  been  added  to  like  Topsy. 
It's  backed  up  against  a  stone  hill,  as  I 
recall.  It's  got  very  little  room  to  expand. 
It  has  simply  been  added  to  when,  in  fact, 
many  years  ago  perhaps  the  decision  should 
have  been  made  to  move  it  to  a  new  spot. 

But  the  money  is  there.  It's  like  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  The  money  is  in  that 
place  and  it  can't  really  be  vacated  today, 
because  of  the  tremendous  residual  invest- 
ment and  because  of  the  relative  condition 
compared  to  other  areas  of  the  province, 
such  as  the  one  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)  talks  about.  So  we  are  stuck. 
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I  say,  in  all  sincerity,  when  I  tell  a  board 
that  it  can't  do  something  for  five  years,  is 
that  not  better  than  leading  them  down  the 
garden  path  and  saying,  "Plan  and  I'll  con- 
sider it,"  when  I'm  not  going  to  consider 
it?  I  think  it  is  better  to  be  honest  with 
people  and  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  have 
money  for  at  least  three  years  for  you.  If  you 
are  not  going  to  have  money  in  those  three 
years,  please  don't  waste  your  time  or  e£Fort 
'Rising  funds  in  the  commimity.  Please  don't 
hire  consultants,  whose  advice  may  be  out  of 
date  by  the  time  we  can  allow  you  to  pro- 
ceed." That's  happened  so  often  and  I've 
been  faced  with  the  aftermath  that  I  just 
made  up  my  mind.  I'd  rather  say  no  to 
begin  with,  until  in  fact  a  person  had  a 
chance  to  get  the  money  to  go  ahead.  It's 
a  simplistic  way  of  approaching  the  problem. 
They  are  mad  at  me  once,  the  first  time; 
they  are  not  mad  at  me  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  time,  and  that's  the  way  I 
have  decided  to  run  that  aspect  of  the 
ministry. 

Mr,  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Law  of 
survival. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
mean  one  more  thing— my  staff  will  be  deal- 
ing with  those  proposals  that,  in  fact,  are 
going  ahead.  You  can  imagine  the  staff  load 
there  is  and  the  criticisms  we  get  for  not 
doing  things  fast  enough.  If  you  are  looking 
at  four  things  that  might  get  built  and 
you've  got  one  that  will  be  built,  should  we 
not  be  dealing  with  the  one  that  will  be 
built  and  not  looking  at  the  four  that  might 
be  built?  That  was  really  the  basis  behind 
it  all— better  service,  hopefully,  to  those  hos- 
P'tals   that   are   going   to   get   approval. 

Okay.  I  am  serious  about  my  job  but  I 
don't  think  that  being  serious  means  I  have 
to  go  around  with  a  sad  face.  I  think  that 
if  it  assumes  you  have  to  look  like  an  under- 
taker to  take  your  job  seriously  it  is  totally 
wrong. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  don't  have  to  take  an 
unreasonable  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  point  out  to  the  mem- 
ber that  there  are  not  too  many  ministers  who 
accompany  opposition  candidates  through 
their  ridings. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  for  that  I'm  very 
grateful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Okay,  so  much  for  that. 
When  it  comes  to  the  hospitals  in  Toronto, 
we  have  two  planning  groups— three  planning 
groups  really,  as  I'm  sure  you  know— Metro- 


politan Toronto  Hospital  Planning  Council, 
I  think  is  one,  and  the  Hospital  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  find  it  a  bit  confus- 
ing to  sort  out  what  those  two  are. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  are  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  to  be  told  which 
one  it  is  each  time,  because  I  can  transpose 
the  words  and  have  it  wrong.  I  talked  to  the 
HCMT  just  last  week,  addressing  them,  and 
I  would  say  we  were  very  encouraged  this 
year  by  the  progress  that  voluntary  group 
of  hospital  people  in  Toronto  has  shown. 
They  came  ahead  with  their  priorities  to  us 
on  a  planning  basis  for  all  of  Toronto,  and 
I   think   that's    a   great   step   forward. 

The  other  thing  is,  you've  got  the  UTHA 
group,  the  University  Teaching  Hospitals 
Association.  They  overlap  naturally,  but  there 
are  12  members  of  UTHA  in  Toronto.  They 
get  the  100  per  cent  money  from  us,  as  you 
know,  the  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  capital 
needed  for  clinical  teaching  facilities. 

We  have  had  real  problems  fitting  their 
needs  into  our  budget.  They  have  sincerely 
and  seriously  tried  to  resolve  their  problems. 
I  understand  Wellesley  Hospital  has,  if  not 
the  highest  priority,  one  of  the  highest  priori- 
ties in  its  planning  procedures  for  extra 
moneys.  They  have  suggested  to  us  some 
interesting  means  of  bridge  financing.  They 
are  considering  them,  the  banks  are  con- 
sidering them  and  we  are  considering  them 
so  that  their  plarming  can  result  in  building 
on  a  rational,  step-by-step  basis.  I  would  say 
that  their  planning  is  pretty  well  done.  Those 
two  groups  have  made,  in  our  opinion,  real 
progress  in  the  last  while. 

I  guess  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
serves  all  of  the  province.  It  is  located  in 
your  riding  and  it  certainly  serves  your  rid- 
ing. The  ratepayers  are  keenly  interested 
in  it,  not  necessarily  from  a  service  point  of 
view  but  really  from  a  zoning  point  of  view 
and  the  size.  The  city  is  looking  at  it.  We 
have  talked  about  that  earlier.  I  think  I'll 
not  say  any  more  about  Princess  Margaret. 

Last  night  we  did  discuss  the  overlapping 
of  services  to  some  real  degree.  I  would 
rather  have  you  read  some  of  the  transcripts. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  tried  to  get  them.  I 
couldn't  find  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  asked  me  what  hap- 
pens when  we  ask  a  hospital  to  convert  beds 
from  one  form  to  anotner  or  make  struc- 
tural renovations.  Up  to  date,  it  is  still 
one-third,    two-thirds    financing    that    is    re- 
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quired.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  bad  because 
that  is  the  only  onus  that  we  put  on  the 
community  being  served  by  a  community- 
based  hospital. 

I  can  be  always  tripped  up,  as  I  was  the 
other  night,  but  total  capital  outlays  in  my 
ministry  this  year  are  of  the  order  of  three 
per  cent  of  my  budget.  Does  that  sound 
right?  It  is  $100  million  in  roimd  figures  for 
new  hospital  plant  in  Ontario.  That  means 
that  if  all  of  that,  and  it  isn't,  had  to  be 
matched  by  the  community,  $50  million 
would  have  to  be  raised.  UTHA  money  is 
in  there  and  all  teaching  facilities  and  some 
certain  specialized  funds  that  are  100  per 
cent.  Maybe  we  are  asking  the  communities 
of  Ontario  to  raise  $25  million  to  $40  million 
this  year  to  support  their  community-abased 
hospitals. 

Today  more  and  more  municipalities  are 
assiuninig  that  responsibility  rather  than 
having  the  hospital  go  out  on  the  old- 
fashioned,  fund-raising  drive  that  was  the 
backbone  of  the  hospital  fund-raising  sys- 
tem for  so  many  years.  I  am  not  sure  I  like 
it.  It's  easy.  It  spreads  the  load  across  all 
the  people  in  the  community  but  I  question 
whether  we  want  all  our  dedsions  made 
by  government.  It's  kind  of  nice  once  in  a 
while  to  make  a  discretionary  decision  to 
give  some  money  to  something  you  believe 
in. 

I  woidd  encourage  from  time  to  time 
the  raising  of  funds  for  sj>ecial  ventures. 
When  one  looks  at  that  $40  million  and 
realizes  that  I  have  a  budget  of  $3  billion, 
you  can  reabze  it  is  not  much  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
being  spent  on  health  care  in  the  province 
that  we  are  going  back  to  the  community 
to  stimulate.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  measure 
of  their  willingness  to  support  that  par- 
ticular enterprise  in  their  commiunity.  If  the 
community  won't  do  it,  surely  then  we'd 
look  at  OUT  willingness  to  put  the  balance 
in  and   support  the  operation  of  that. 

In  northern  Ontario  we  give  five-sixths,  I 
believe,  to  those  people  in  oommunities  of 
less  than  12,000.  A  hospital  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line— since  I  became  minister 
that  is  the  Severn  River— has  a  five-sixths 
funding. 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Nobody  knows   where   the   Severn'  River   is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  As  for  nutrition  and 
psychiatric  treatment,  I  am  now  speaking 
without  any  real  depth  of  knowledge.  I 
realize  up  to  now  I  have  been  speaking  with 
great  depth  of  knowledge. 


Mr.   Laughren:   We   hadn't  noticed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
wake  up  every  so  often  and  make  those 
comments. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Quite  a  wit. 
Exchanging  notes  Avith  me. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Plotting  your  downfall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Really  there  is  so  much 
unknown  about  the  causes  of  mental  illness 
that  far  be  it  from  any  of  us,  even  the 
psychiatrists,  to  dismiss  as  foolish  any  sug- 
gestions of  the  nature  you  make,  but  rather 
to  say  we  will  be  watching  those  very 
carefully  and  maybe  doing  some  research- 
maybe  not— depending  upon  the  validity  of 
the  arguments  that  come  forward. 

I  have  listened  to  some  fascinating  dis- 
cussions about  the  chemical  transmittal  of 
communications  in  the  brain  and  their  efiFect 
upon  your  mental  health.  I  can  understand 
the  tremendous  difficulty  for  the  scientists 
to  detect,  analyse,  identify  the  function  of 
these  various  chemicals.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  as  time  goes  on  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  that  mental  illness 
can  be  related  to  chemical  imbalances, 
which  can  be  related  to  nutritional  imbal- 
ances in  the  body.  Far  be  it  for  me  to 
argue;  I  will  simply  say  we  will  be  watching 
and  perhaps  taking  part. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ideas  coming  for- 
ward all  the  time,  and  to  be  trying  them 
all  is  very  difficvJt.  In  our  Ontario  Hospital 
system,  I  find  that  the  individual  psyohia- 
tri^— and  somebody  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— is  given  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in 
using  certain  treatment  procedures.  Where 
these  psychiatrists  believe  in  a  system,  they 
are  generally  allowed  to  pursue  it  as  long 
as  it  isn't  way  out  in  left  field.  And  I  don't 
know  that  we  even  stop  those  in  left  field. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They  might  get  home  some 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Regarding  halfway 
houses,  we  have  all  kinds  of  halfway  houses 
to  talk  about,  of  course,  but  as  we  go  back  to 
more  and  more  commimity  support  for  the 
treatment  of  mentally  ill  persons,  getting  them 
back  into  the  commimity  faster  and  faster— 
and  we  are,  not  for  dollars  and  cents  I 
say  quickly;  not  for  dollars  and  cents— it  has 
been  accepted  that  those  people  should  be 
back  in  the  community  for  their  sake.  There 
are  lots  of  weaknesses  in  the  system,  but  if 
you  have  taken  a  trip— and  I  am  sure  you 
have— through  any  of  the  Ontario  Hospitals  in 
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the   province— Whitby,   I  think,  would  be   a 
classic- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  What  about  Queen  St.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  Queen  St.  isn't  a 
good  example  by  comparison  with  Whitby. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  certainly  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Just  a  second.  Queen  St. 
is  changing  its  methods  very  quickly,  but 
Whitby  has  been  left  with  many  people  who 
were  mentally  ill  years  and  years  ago.  They 
are  the  closest  things  to  zombies  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  sit  all  day,  they  have  expression- 
less faces  and  they  stand  up  and  sit  down  on 
command.  No  one  could  tell  you  today 
whether  they  are  still  mentally  ill  or  not,  but 
they  are  institutionalized.  They  were  institu- 
tionalized at  a  time  when  society's  only  con- 
cern with  the  mentally  ill  was  to  get  them  out 
of  sight  and  keep  them  there.  So  many,  many 
people  who  could  have  returned  to  the  com- 
mrmity  and  survived,  who  could  have  be- 
come useful  parts  of  society  again,  have 
stayed  50  years  in  hospital  and  have  little,  if 
any,  chance  of  rehabilitation. 

If  we  are  taking  risks,  the  risks  are  on  the 
side  of  the  patient,  even  though  we  know  he 
or  she  may  commit  suicide  because  of  the 
lack  of  protection  around  them.  Every  time  it 
happens,  somebody  screams  about  the  per- 
missiveness; but  they  forget  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  wouldn't  have  made  it 
if  some  gambles  weren't  taken  in  the  psy- 
chiatric system. 

We  need  several  things.  Most  of  all,  we 
neod  community  understanding  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  Community  understanding  is 
blocking  almost  every  attempt  of  this  minis- 
try to  find  suitable  community-based  homes, 
whether  they  are  for  mentally  ill  kids,  dis- 
turbed kids  or  adults  trying  to  get  back  to 
the  community.  The  very  community  that 
complains  about  it  is  the  very  impediment  to 
the  progress  we  want  to  make.  I  have  deep 
feelings  on  that.  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  accept  these  kinds  of  things  and,  as 
politicians,  to  defend  this  ministry  when  it 
wants  to  create  them  in  the  zoning  areas  of 
the  city,  because  that  really  stops  us  right 
now,  more  than  dollars. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
following  the  minister's  explanations,  the 
minister  has  p>ointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  in  Owen  Sound  is  in  a  bad  position. 
He  has  already  discussed  with  us  the  Sud- 
bury hospital.  He  has,  again,  with  respect, 
refused  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  boards  of  governors  of  hos- 


pitals. I  dont  know  why  this  minister,  whom 
I  admit  is  usually  very  frank  and  open, 
simply  skirts  around  that  particular  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  missed  my  notes  on  it, 
that's  why. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Good,  we'll  get  an  answer. 

The  other  thing,  of  course,  is  that  no  one 
is  suggesting  for  a  moment  we  wovJd  want  to 
see  people  continue  in  an  institution  if  they 
are,  in  fact,  able  to  cope  with  the  community. 
But  there  has  to  be  some  help  for  that  patient. 

The  thing  that  always  bothers  me  is  this, 
over  the  years  we  have  seen  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, we  have  seen  all  of  the  attempts  to 
restore  those  with  these  sorts  of  difficulties. 
And  you  know,  really,  the  record  of  success 
in  our  present  treatinent  doesn't  inspire  in 
me  any  great  degree  of  confidence  for  the 
future.  Why  is  it  that  we  always  have  to  say 
that  we  will  watch  what  others  are  doing 
with  great  interest?  Why  isn't  it  possible  that 
we  can  ourselves  try  something  different? 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
minister,  I  tnink,  gave  to  me  and  to  some  of 
my  hospitals— what  was  it?— 2%  to  three  hours 
of  his  very  valuable  time.  I  am  rather  sad- 
dended  to  know  that  he  is  able  to  be  in 
other  places  for  several  days  at  a  time;  how- 
ever, I  am  delighted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Only  when  the  fishing  is 
good. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  see.  I'll  tell  you,  if  you 
come  into  my  riding  seeking  fish,  tiie  best 
thing  you  can  do  with  the  fish  you'll  get 
there  is  to  use  it  for  magnificent  fertilizer, 
and  it's  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  saw  thetn  floating  in  the 
harbour. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  I  am  thinking  of  go- 
ing down  with  a  bucket  myself. 

iThe  other  matter,  and  it's  a  quick  one:  Is 
the  minister  aware  that  apparenltly  in  parts 
of  this  province  the  hospitals  are  using  shock 
treatment  for  the  treatment  of  migraine  head- 
aches? If  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  would  he 
inrvestigate  it?  I  am  informed  that,  at  least, 
that  treatment  is  ntot  reconmiended  by  any 
expert  for  that  particular  condition.  Th'ink 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  nrirrister  wish 
to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  missed  a  topic,  as  I 
mentioned.  First,  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
on  the  migraine  shock  treatment.  Normally, 
as   minister,   I  would  a.9sume  that  treatment 
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procedures  and  methods  used  by  any  physi- 
cians in  Ontario  was  subject  to  review  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  to 
their  suiltabillty. 

Responsibility  of  boards,  we  have  talked 
about  in  both  previous  encountePs  in  the  esti- 
mates. 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  on©  of  the  prob- 
lems. We  have  a  provincial  system  and  be- 
cause many  hospiTtals  are  serving  many  more 
people  than  the  oommiunity  immediately 
around  them  we  have  had  to  recognize  that 
fact  in  our  funding. 

Boards  are  subject  to  overthrow. 


Mrs.      Campbell : 

answered. 


The      minister      never  Mrs.  CampbeU:  How? 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
answer  the  quesition  to  the  memiber  s  satis- 
faction. Some  hospital  boards  are  very  well 
elected,  some  are  elected  by  a  handful  of 
eligible  people;  so  that  one  cannot  say  that 
they  are  truly  democratic  institultions.  I  am 
not  even  totally  satisfied  they  should  be  be- 
cause in  the  main  they  are  looking  after  pro- 
vincially-^llocated  moneys  under  provincial 
guidelines. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  So  the  public  shouldn't 
have  accountability? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  that  is  not  the  issue. 
The  boards  have  been  charged  with  certain 
specific  duties  in  their  bylaws  and,  because 
they  are  almost  all  volunteer  people,  in  the 
main  we  have  attracted  top-grade  people, 
particularly  in  the  hospitals  in  your  area. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Without  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  think  they 
became  more  management  conscious  yet  I 
recognize  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people 
we  put  on  boards  that  they  don't  worry  about, 
let's  say,  real  savings  in  health  care  costs  but 
rather  worry  about  meeting  the  demands  of 
their  community  for  services,  simply  and 
solely  because  they  are  not  accounitable  to 
anyone  for  the  raising  of  those  funds.  They 
simply  have  to  argue  with  our  ministry  about 
their  budget. 

They  are  not  like  a  town  ootmcil  or  a 
board  of  education  which  puts  the  money  on 
a  mill  irate.  Incidentally,  they  spend  more 
money  than  most  town  councils  and  boards 
of  education  put  together  and  multiplied  by 
two. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  is  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  keep  warninig  the  munic- 
ipalities that  if  we  ever  honestly  transferred 
back  to  the  local  mill  rate  the  health  care 
costs  in  hospitals  of  this  province  you  would 
see  the  greatest  revolution  you  ever  saw  in 
terms  of  trying  to  limit  facilities. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Precisely,  and  in  my  case 
they  axe  province-wide  views. 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  had  an  issue,  I  think, 
in  Scarborough  nbt  long  ago  when  there  was 
an  attempt  to  take  over  the  board;  after  Dr. 
Schiller's  case  went  through,  if  I  am  not 
wrong.  Sadly  enough,  it  usually  takes  an  issue 
of  that  type  of  polarize  opinion  in  a  com- 
munity and  to  make  people  tu!m  out  and 
take  an  interest  in  who  is  ruiming  the  hos- 
pital. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  had 
very  dedicated  people  across  the  province. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  to  disagree  with 
some  and  use  whatever  ministerial  discretion 
I  have.  I  am  disagreeing  with  some  in 
Windsor  as  the  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  will  be  telling  you  shortly.  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  one  in  Haileybury  on  the  very 
points  you  talked  about  a  few  moments  ago 
-^that  I  used  my  ministerial  prerogative  to 
say  they  had  chosen  a  isite  which  was  not  as 
good  as  another  site.  We  can  argue  forever 
who  was  right.  As  I  said  the  day  I  made  the 
statement  I  wish  I  knew  I  was  right.  I  be- 
lie^'e  I  was  right  and  all  I  can  do  is  act  on 
my  beliefs  in  a  case  like  that. 

Certainly  I  am  told  in  your  ovvti  leader's 
riding— I  guess  it  was  the  Paris  hospital— the 
board  has  been  overthrown  within  the  last 
very  few  months  and  a  new  group  of  people 
has  come  in.  In  that  case  I  guess  it  was  cer- 
tain manalgerial  problems,  budgetary  prob- 
lems, wihich  oauised  a  grotrp  of  interested 
citizens  to  come  in  and  vote  for  new  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

It  is  possible  but  it  usually  takes  some 
problem  in  the  community.  Maybe  that's 
wise.  Usually  you  and  I  get  re-elected  as  long 
as  there  isn't  some  tremendously  controveorsial 
issue  involving  us  in  our  riding  as  individuals. 

Really,  I  think  that's  all— I  was  going  to 
say  something  about  the  halfway  houses. 

Government  isn't  the  only  source  of  help 
in  this  world.  If  I  have  one  belief  as  a  Con- 
servative it  is  that  government  has  become 
far  too  much  the  source  of  help. 

The  Toronto  Star  in  its  editorial  a  while 
ago  was  talking  about  help  for  those  once 
mentally  ill— you  may  have  seen  it  on  May 
6.  It  said  it  was  not  a  task  for  government 
but  for  the  voluntary  sector— for  the  caring. 
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concerned,  community-spirited  men  and  wo- 
men with  the  initiative  and  the  imagination 
to  devise  and  organize  the  help  needed.  That 
was  to  help  people  get  back  to  the  com- 
munity. I  think  that  is  right.  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  comments  and  talks  I've 
had  with  some  of  the  community  mental 
health  people  who  are  attempting  to  go  that 
way. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They're  usually  short- 
handed  as  funding  goes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
West,  and  then  I'll  recognize  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cochrane  South. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  that  the  minister  is 
accepting  questions  on  all  three  items  here, 
1,  2  and  3.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
an  old  familiar  subject  of  mine  that  I'm  sure 
that  he  and  his  ministry  have  heard  of  for 
several  years  now,  and  that  is  inadequacy  of 
chronic  care  facilities  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

The  minister  will  recall  that  on  several 
occasions  I  have  brought  this  to  his  attention, 
to  the  attention  of  former  Ministers  of 
Health,  as  well  as  to  this  House.  Our  last 
confrontation  on  this  matter  was  when  the 
provincial  cabinet  met  in  Ottawa  la  t  Novem- 
ber. A  brief  was  presented  to  the  minister 
and  the  cabinet  on  that  occasion  by  a  group 
of  Ottawa  doctors,  outling  this  particular 
situation  in  Ottawa.  They  believed  it  to  be  a 
crisis  situation  at  the  time,  because  they  are 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  they  could 
empty  out  some  250  to  300  active  treatment 
beds  in  our  various  Ottawa  hospitals  if  only 
we  had  additional  chronic  care  facilities. 

I  must  say  that  this  Minister  of  Health 
has  been  listening  to  our  complaints,  which 
shows  the  flexibility  that  he  has  been  ex- 
hibiting on  many  occasions.  He  was  most 
receptive  to  the  presentation  of  this  brief  at 
the  Ottawa  conference  and  even  promised 
some  help  at  that  time;  and  this  was,  indeed. 
a  welcome  thing.  It  at  least  indicated  to  the 
people  who  had  been  complaining  about  this 
matter  for  some  time  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  had  at  last  acknowledged  that  there 
was  an  inadequacy  in  these  beds.  Up  to  that 
time,  although  all  those  conversant  with  the 
situation  in  Ottawa  kept  pointing  this  out, 
there  was  always  some  computer  here  in 
Toronto  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  we 
had  200  more  chronic  beds  in  Ottawa  than 
we  should  have  had. 

Of  course,  the  same  was  true  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  situation.  Those  who  were  close 
to  the  problem  really  thought  that  this  was 


some  joke,  because  there  was  no  surplus  oi 
beds  at  any  time. 

The  Ottawa  Perley  hospital  was  turned 
down  on  their  application  for  an  extension 
of  some  100  chronic  care  beds  at  their  hos- 
pital—in Ottawa,  we  have  the  two  main 
chronic  hospitals,  the  Perley  and  St.  Vincent. 
Two  years  ago  they  made  application  for  a 
10-bed  extension.  They  documented  the  case 
well,  but  they  were  denied  on  this  sugges- 
tion that  there  already  were  sufBcient  beds 
in  the  Ottawa  area. 

I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  at  the  time. 
Of  course,  I  well  knew  that  it  was  the  matter 
of  financing  new  capital  projects  that  was 
the  real  reason  for  the  turndown  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  a  surplus  of  chronic 
beds  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

I  don't  really  want  to  go  on  with  a  htany 
of  this  problem  in  Ottawa;  I've  outlined  it 
many  times.  There  was  just  one  further  thing 
that  has  happened  this  past  year  which  I 
I  think  the  minister  is  well  aware  of,  and 
which  has  exacerbated  the  problem.  When 
the  former  Harrington  chronic  hospital— we 
had  a  third  hospital  there  a  few  years  ago— 
was  closed  down,  some  30  to  35  patients 
were  placed  in  the  Beacon  Hill  Lodge,  an 
Extendicare  facility.  They  took  over  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  Beacon  Hill  Lodge  and 
it  actually  became  a  chronic  hospital. 
Due  to  some  financial  differences  with  the 
lodge  this  past  year,  it  was  decided  to  phase 
out  that  facility.  Now,  these  30-odd  beds 
that  were  in  Beacon  Hill  Lodge  have  been 
phased  out  and  these  patients  have  been  put 
into  other  beds  that  had  been  made  avail- 
able which,  as  I  say,  has  made  the  situation 
worse. 

The  situation  in  Ottawa  has  improved.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because  I  talked  to  a 
member  of  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital  board 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  trying  to  run  down 
iust  what  had  been  done  since  our  meeting 
last  fall  with  the  minister,  when  he  promised 
some  help.  I  knew  that  some  work  had  been 
done,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  where  it  had 
been  done.  He  couldn't  be  too  definitive  in 
his  answer  to  me  on  this  matter,  but  he  did 
say  that  he  thought  60  or  more  beds  had 
been  made  available,  I  think  spread  through- 
out some  of  the  active  treatment  hospitals, 
such   as   Riverside   and   the   Ottawa   Civic. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  I  would  just  like 
to  be  brought  up  to  date  by  the  minister 
and  would  appreciate  if  he  would  expand 
on  this  subject  a  little  bit  to  let  us  know 
what  has  been  done  in  Ottawa.  Although 
we    expect    it    is    still    quite    inadequate,    we 
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would  like  to  know  the  true  picture  and 
we'll  be  able  to  keep  chasing  them  there- 
after if  it  doesn't  meet  the  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  West  has  contacted  me  regu- 
larly and  impressed  upon  me  the  need  for 
more  chronic  beds  in  that  area.  I  quite 
agree  with  his  comment  that  computers  and 
people  can't  always  be  compared.  Therefore, 
when  there  has  been  evidence  of  real  need 
anywhere  in  the  province,  whether  it  was 
for  nursing  homes  or  chronic  beds,  we've 
tried  to  recognize  that  the  bed  statistic  that 
should  apply,  doesn't  always  apply. 

At  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  Ottawa, 
we  have  opened  a  total  of  50  beds— Jan.  4 
to  Feb.  1,  13  beds;  Feb.  1  to  March  1,  13 
beds;  and  after  March  1,  24  beds.  At  River- 
side Hospital,  we  are  proposing  17  beds  to 
be  in  service  by  July  1,  assuming  we  are 
able  to  approve  the  budget  submitted.  We 
are  negotiating  right  now  with  the  Montford 
Hospital  for  a  further  20  beds.  That  will 
give  you  the  picture. 

Further,  the  district  health  council  in 
Ottawa,  which  you  know  was  the  first 
formed  in  Ontario,  has  a  subcommittee  look- 
ing into  the  problem  of  chronic  care  facilities, 
and  we  expect  an  answer  from  the  district 
health  council  by  June  18  on  their  assessment 
of  bed  needs  in  the  community  and  the 
results  of  an  accommodation  survey.  So  we're 
going  to  have  some  definitive  information 
from  your  local  body  to  help  us  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Supplementary  to  what  I 
said,  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Ottawa 
district  health  council  had  got  into  the  pic- 
ture at  all,  because  a  year  ago  your  people 
met  in  Ottawa  with  these  people  when  the 
new  council  was  formed,  and  I  believe  the 
continuing  care  committee  discussed  with 
your  officials  a  further  survey  of  the  matter. 
I  thought  this  was  superfluous  at  the  time, 
because  we  didn't  think  another  survey  was 
needed;  we  had  about  10.  The  need  was 
there,  and  we  thought  this  was  only  a  stall  at 
the  time.  However,  it  is  well  to  get  a  true  pic- 
ture. I  was  hoping  they  would  come  up  with 
something  definitive  and  what  the  true  needs 
were. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  or  some  of  his 
officials  could  tell  me  how  you  got  the 
physical  facilities  to  get  the  extra  50  beds 
at  St.  Vincent?  Did  they  open  up  some  new 
floor  or  something  up  in  the  attic?  How  did 
you  get  them  in  the  other  hospitals?  What 
was  sort  of  surrendered  to  get  the  extra 
physical  setup  for  these  extra  beds? 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  getting  my  infor- 
mation because  honestly  I  don't  know  first- 
hand. I  am  told  that  the  central  supply  room 
was  moved  to  make  room  for  some  of  these 
beds.  And  some  beds,  I  guess  were  active 
beds.  They  were  chronic  beds,  Riverside  had 
the  empty  beds.  When  there  are  empty 
active  beds,  as  you  know,  the  change  is  a 
little  easier.  There  are  certain  structural  re- 
quirements usually  needed  to  adjust  to 
chronic  patients. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Could  the  minister  tell  me 
if  the  Ottawa  Perley  Hospital  has  resub- 
mitted the  application  for  the  100-bed  addi- 
tion which  was  turned  down  a  couple  of 
years  ago?  They  told  me  last  August  they 
were  thinking  of  reapplying  now  that  the 
need  was  so  great  and  that  the  ministry  had 
sort  of  accepted  and  perhaps  moneys  might 
be  found  for  a  capital  project  of  this  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  told  they  haven't. 
The  proper  channel,  of  course,  wouldn't  be 
directly  through  us  any  more  but  through 
the  district  health  council. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Through  the  district  council 
now?  I  hope  they  have  presented  it  or  made 
their  prioritiy  known  to  them. 

I  have  one  further  question  on  nursing 
homes.  I  had  occasion  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  to  visit  several  of  the  homes.  I  wanted  to 
take  a  look  to  see  what  was  going  on  there 
and  see  whether  they  have  many  vacancies. 
A  few  people  had  made  inquiries  from  me 
and  had  received  ministerial  approval  to  enter 
a  nursing  home  but  they  couldn't  find  one. 
I  visited  three  and  I  found  their  beds  all  full 
to  capacity,  right  to  the  very  last  bed  they 
had.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  bring 
me  up  to  date  on  our  nursing  home  capacity 
down  there.  Is  there  inadequacy  there  as  well 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:    The  computer  says  no. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Don't  believe  that  computer. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  What  was  fed  into  it? 
Was  no  fed  into  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  realize  that.  We 
took  the  menu  right  ofiF  one  of  the  nursing 
home  boards. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Don't  forget  they  are  feed- 
ing into  that  computer  the  old  statistic  that 
there  should  be  so  many  beds  according  to 
the  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  told  you  when  I  was 
PA,  certainly  when  I  looked  at  the  guide- 
lines,   I   always   equated  them   or   compared 
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them  to  the  list  of  the  people  awaiting  entry 
who  had  been  approved  for  the  extended 
care  programme. 

I  want  to  make  two  comments.  I  can  give 
you  the  very  detailed  data.  You  have  1,297 
hcensed  nursing  home  beds  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Is  that  Ottawa-Carleton  or 
O.tawa  city  alone? 

Hon.    Mr.    Miller:    Ottawa-Carleton. 

Mr.    Morrow:    Ottawa-Carleton,   I   believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can  name  the  homes 
one  by  one  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  just  wanted  to  know;  I 
think  perhaps  it's  Ottawa-Carleton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Only  34  of  those  total 
beds  are  used  for  people  who  have  been 
released  from  mental  hospitals  and  that's  a 
very  low  ratio  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
province.  You  really  have  far  more  nursing 
home  beds  for  nursing  home  patients  than 
most  areas. 

Secondly,  you  have  179  beds  approved  for 
construction  right  now. 

Mr.  Martel:   You  are  just  crying  wolf. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  And  123  of  these,  I 
guess,  had  been  released  some  time  ago.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  pretty  close  to 
construction  completion  or  not.  They  should 
be  going  on  right  now.  That's  at  Beacon  Hill. 
The  other  problem  I  face  with  the  nursing 
homes— and  sooner  or  later  I'll  have  to  discuss 
it— is  the  forms  for  extended  care  covered  by 
OHIP.  The  application  assessment  is  per- 
formed usually  by  the  patient's  physician.  By 
law  we  have  to  reappraise  these  people— it 
was  every  three  months  but  I  think  we  do  it 
every  six  months  now— in  the  nursing  home, 
once  they  get  there. 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  once  a  person  is 
approved  for  a  nursing  home,  they  are  ap- 
proved for  life.  That's  not  true.  The  law  is 
very  clear  on  that  fact.  They  have  to  have 
medical  need  before  we  pay  for  their  cover- 
age. If  I  am  not  wrong  we  pay  right  now 
$11.45  a  day.  It's  $17  to  the  homes,  but  I 
am  thinking  of  our  share  of  it— $12.60  per 
day- 
Mr.  Morrow:  It's  $12.60  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  pay  $12.60  per  day. 
About  two  years  ago  now,  we  had  our  first 
reassessment  of  people  in  nursing  homes  and 
to  our  shock  a  very  high  percentage  of  them 
didn't  qualify  for  OHIP  coverage.  They  had 


been  admitted  as  qualifying,  so  one  of  two 
things  had  happened.  They  had  improved  in 
health  since  they  entered  or  somehow  the 
first  form  wasn't  necessarily  accurate. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Who  makes  the  reassessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Interestingly  enough  it 
was  the  same  physicians  in  each  case.  It 
wasn't  done  by  different  physicians.  It's  made 
me  pause  though,  because  we  cannot  afFord 
to  have  people  in  nursing  homes  in  Ontario 
who  don't  qualify  on  medical  grounds.  It  may 
require  me  to  question  and  change  the 
methods  of  the  first  approval.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  that  we  didn't  kick  those  people  out 
of  the  nursing  homes  because  they  didn't 
qualify  the  second  time,  nor  do  I  think  we 
should.  Frankly,  it's  a  traumatic  experience 
for  an  old  person  who  may  have  nowhere  to 
go  to  be  told  he  has  to  leave. 

The  error,  if  there  is  an  error,  is  in  allowing 
them  in  in  the  first  case,  if  they  already  had 
a  place  to  stay  or  a  family  to  stay  with.  You 
may  see  some  tightening  up  of  the  methods 
of  approval  of  people  for  extended-care  cov- 
erage in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  two  or  three  things  on  this  vote. 
We  have  been  given  to  believe  by  the  min- 
ister that  a  district  health  council  is  imminent 
in  our  area  and  that  he  had  at  one  point 
waited  to  find  an  appropriate  chairman.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  has  found  the  appropriate 
chairman  or  not  or  how  long  it  will  be  until 
that  council  can  be  appointed,  some  of  the 
decisions  are  made  that  need  to  be  made, 
some  of  the  studies  that  need  to  be  carried 
out,  are  in  fact,  carried  out  by  local  people, 
some  input  comes  back  here  to  the  minister 
and  hopefully  some  decisions  get  under  way. 

The  situation  for  chronics  is  very  acute  in 
the  area.  The  only  place  that  chronics  are 
housed  now  in  Timmins  is  in  the  senior 
citizens'  home.  There  are  a  couple  of  beds  in 
the  active  treatment  hospital,  St.  Mary's  in 
Timmins,  where  I  believe  a  couple  of  patients 
are  being  kept.  There  is  a  nursing  home  there 
which  could  add  26  beds  with  very  little  cost 
to  the  nursing  home. 

I  put  the  suggestion  to  the  minister  by  way 
of  a  letter  that  perhaps  provision  could  be 
made  on  an  interim  basis  for  that  wing  being 
used  as  a  chronic-care  wing  until  other  more 
long-term  solutions  are  foimd.  I  don't  know 
what  your  response  is  to  that.  I  know  by  the 
correspondence  I  had  with  your  parliamentary 
assistant  that  you  feel  tliat  we  in  the  district 
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of  Cochrane  are  well  off  and  that  we  have 
got  above  the  average  that  the  computer  sets 
for  extended-care  beds  and  this  in  a  sense 
takes  into  account  chronics  as  well. 

I  also  know  that  representatives  from  the 
hospital  in  Iroquois  Falls  have  been  down 
and  met  with  you  with  a  proposal  to  expand 
their  hospital  facility  to  provide  40  chronic- 
care  beds  for  thait  part  of  the  riding.  The 
South  Cochrane  district  planndng  council 
for  hospitals,  I  believe,  has  said  that  it  is 
in  favom  of  that  in  1976-1977.  There  are 
things  that  are  in  the  works  but,  unfotrtun- 
ately,  maybe  I  am  putting  too  much  stress 
on  one  thing.  We  are  not  making  the  pro- 
gress that  we  might  if  the  health  council 
was  in  operation. 

The  other  thing  is,  of  course,  that  the 
minister,  in  his  visit  to  the  riding— I  believe 
it  was  about  a  year  ago— met  with  the  board 
of  management  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and 
I'm  not  sure  whether  the  South  Porcupine 
people  were  there  or  not,  but  you  gave  us 
the  commitment  that  the  district  hospital 
would  be  built  in  Timmins.  Iti  talking  to 
)'ou  subsequently,  I  gathered  that  one  of 
the  preconditions  was  that  the  two  hospital 
boards  could  agree  to  come  together  and 
agree  on  a  site  to  proceed  with  a  district 
hospital.  I  believe  that  has  now  been  done 
and  the  city  council  has  looked  at  pieces  of 
property  and  is  prepared  to  acquire  one. 

The  minister  also  knows  that  Texasgulf 
has  announced  its  $300-imillionrplus  expan- 
sion programme,  and  work  will  be  begirv- 
ning  shortly  on  the  construction  of  that.  We 
will  probably  have  1,000  to  1,500  con- 
sftruction  workers  in  our  area  and,  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  industry,  there  will  be 
greater  stress  put  on  the  hospitals  there. 
In  addition,  when  Texasgulf  has  completed 
its  expansion  programme  there  will  be  an- 
other 1,000  and  1,500  employees  of  that 
company  in  the  Timmins  area.  I  think  that 
to  plan  ahead  to  adequately  meet  the  needs 
that  are  going  to  be  there  and  to  avert  a 
crisi,  action  is  soon  going  to  be  required  and 
decisions  made  to  go  ahead  with  the  dis- 
trict hospital  and  cope  with  tifie  chronic  and 
extended  care  situations. 

I  know  that  throughout  the  community 
there's  great  concern  about  this  chronic  care 
situation.  I've  been  criticized  by  your  own 
party  for  not  hitting  you  hard  enough  to 
get  those  chronic  beds.  They're  trying  to 
blame  me  for  you  not  moving.  I  don't  mink 
that's  factually  so,  but  none  the  less,  I  appeal 
to  you  again,  is  it  dependent  on  that  h^th 
council  being  formed?  If  so,  can  you  get  it 
formed,  and  can  you  give  evetry  oo-operation 


and  assvirance  that  the  decision  that  will  be 
made  by  them  will  be  acted  upon  by  your 
ministry?  I  know  you  said  that  if  the  South 
Cochrane  district  hospital  plaiming  council 
came  up  with  recommendations  you  were 
prepared  to  look  at  them  carefully  and 
maybe  move.  So  could  you  tell  us  what  we 
might  have  in  store  in  our  area  as  far  as 
some  of  these  things  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  wish  to 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  will  try  to.  We 
were  just  making  some  policy  Jiere  before 
I  answered  the  question.  It's  a  delight  to 
hear  that  you're  getting  blamed  for  my  sins 
of  omission,  and  I  hope  that  you  can  also 
take  the  blame  for  some  of  my  sins  of 
commission. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  would  take  the  credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  may  not  want  to 
take  credit  for  some  of  my  sins  of  com- 
mission. I  would  tell  you  that  the  order  in 
council  is  well  on  its  way  for  the  formation 
of  the  district  health  council.  There  are 
no  technical  barriers,  outside  of  the  time  it 
takes  to  go  through  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet,  to  the  creation  and  naming  of  the 
district  health  council.  The  members  are  in 
place. 

A  word  of  caution  I  have  given  wherever 
a  health  council  is  formed,  though,  is  this; 
I  hope  there's  not  an  oversell  on  the  magic 
of  what  a  DHC  will  do.  It  doesn't  suddenly 
get  unlimited  access  to  the  Treasury.  It 
simply  helps  to  set  the  priorities  in  that  area. 

Health  councils  will  obviously  be  advocates 
for  the  areas  they  represent,  but  because 
they  represent  broader  geographic  areas  than 
a  single  hospital  board,  hopefully  they'll  work 
our  priorities  within  that  and  listen  to  us  in 
terms  of  our  overall  capital  capabilities.  In 
other  words,  there's  no  use  a  health  council 
coming  to  us  and  saying:  "We  need  all  these 
things,  and  we  need  them  now."  That's  not 
going  to  make  the  system  work.  There  has 
been  some  belief  on  some  people's  part  that 
that  would  happen. 

Chronic  care  needs  in  the  north,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  me,  should  be  met  in  two 
ways.  Keep  the  patient  as  close  to  his  home 
as  possible,  if  there  is  no  real  hope  of  re- 
covery or  rehabilitation.  So  you  would  hke 
to  use  your  smaller  or  local  hospitals  for 
that  purpose.  You'll  not  have  too  many  true 
rehab  chronic  facilities  in  the  north,  though, 
and  those  will  be  regionalized  to  a  degree 
to  permit  the  people  who  can  profit  from 
rehabilitative  medicine  and  treatment  to  get 
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it  in  certain  areas,  so  that  they  have  a 
chance  of  returning  to  home  and  to  a  more 
normal  hfe.  I  hope  that  policy  will  gain  a 
degree  of  acceptance. 

I  do  recall  my  visit  to  your  city.  I  think 
it  was  Mayor  Del  Villano  who  met  with  me 
and  hit  me  over  the  head  and  told  me  how 
much  money  we'd  better  give  his  health 
unit— and  all  those  things.  And  we  did,  if 
you  recall. 

I  did  compliment  the  South  Porcupine 
hosnital  and  the  Timmins  hospital  on  their 
willingness  to  agree  upon  a  site.  I  think 
even  when  I  was  there  they  had  pretty  well 
decided  where  it  should  go.  I  did  say  that  that 
kind  of  co-operation  would  get  reward  faster 
than  the  kind  I  ran  into  some  times  in  some 
places. 

Really,  I  hope  that  answers  some  of  your 
questions.  I  can't  give  you  a  date  as  to 
the  creation  of  the  new  hospital  in  Timmins, 
or  what  steps  will  come  first.  I  told  them 
that  day  it  wasn't  tomorrow  morning,  but 
that  at  least  they  were  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion that  we  knew  as  essential.  And  because 
they  were  working  together,  they  had  a 
much  better  chance  of  success  than  if  they 
were  working  apart. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wanted  to  raise  the  issue  with  the 
minister  of  the  hospital  situation  and  the 
chronic  care  situation  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   Where? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  the  great  city  of 
Windsor,  Mr.  Minister.  You  know,  the  garden 
ga'^eway  to  Canada. 

The  minister,  I  am  sure,  is  aware  of  the 
situation.  He  has  been  made  aware  of  it 
by  myself  in  the  House,  as  well  as  by 
officials.  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  my  com- 
ments, that  I  am  able  to  convince  him  that 
he  has  either  been  misinformed  or  that  he 
doesn't  understand  the  whole  situation  in 
the  community  and  that  he  reconsiders  some 
of  the  decisions  that,  I  think,  are  forthcom- 
ing from  his  ministry. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  proposal  from 
your  ministry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
Riverview  Hospital's  chronic  care  facilities 
be  phased  out;  that  it  be  closed.  The  second 
proposal  was  the  obstetrical  unit  at  Grace 
Hospital  likewise  be  phased  out  and  be 
absorbed  in  one  of  the  other  hospitals.  The 
third  was  that  the  paediatric  and  psychiatric 
services  at  Metropolitan  General  Hospital  be 


phased  out  and  distributed  to  other  hospitals. 
The  fourth  was  that  the  psycliiatric  services 
at  Hotel  Dieu  of  St.  Joseph  Hospital  be 
phased  out  and  centred  in  one  of  the  other 
hospitals. 

The  thing  that  really  disturbs  me  the 
most,  Mr.  Minister,  is  the  fifth  issue;  and 
that  is  the  distribution  of  the  patients  from 
the  chronic  hospital  at  the  Riverview  Hos- 
pital. That  is  the  result  of  your  comment, 
Mr.  Minister,  that  there  is  excess  bed  capa- 
city in  the  four  other  hospitals  in  the 
community. 

First,  Mr.  Minister,  may  I  say  that  if  there 
is  excess  bed  space  in  the  hospitals  in  the 
community  it  is  as  a  direct  result  of  poor 
planning  on  the  part  of  your  ofiicials  and 
the  fact  that  an  addition  to  the  hospital  had 
just  been  opened  within  the  last  two  years. 

il  know  that  you  are  concerned.  I  also 
know  that  you  are  extremely  capable  and 
you  disarm  or  attempt  to  disarm  by  argu- 
ment very  easily.  You  are  very  convincing. 
However,  in  spite  of  all  of  that  I  am  not 
convinced,  but  I  am  willing  to  listen  to 
vour  >side  of  the  argument  in  an  attempt 
to  convince  me.  Likewise  I  would  like  tn 
do  just  the  reverse  of  that. 

We  aire  cost-conscioiK  in  the  communit\-; 
we  are  also  interested  in  saving  health 
dollars.  We  are  interested  in  the  lowest 
possible  cost  for  health  services  in  the  com- 
munity, but  we  also  want  the  highest  quality 
of  service  in  tune  ^vith  the  needs  of  the 
community.  I  think  that  those  should  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

You  have  always  said  in  your  comments 
that  you'll  be  receptive  to  any  ty^pe  of  posi- 
tion placed  by  the  community  that  could 
convince  you  and  that  yoiu:  mind  could  be 
changed.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  change 
vour  mind  and  I  hope  arguments  and  letters 
from  the  residents  in  the  area  have  been 
convincing  enough  to  you.  I  would  assume 
that  you  have  got  probably  10  times  the 
number  of  letters  that  I  received,  because 
when  constiituents  contacted  me  I  told  them 
that  I  am  not  in  the  policy  and  decision - 
making  area,  that  it  is  yourself  and  your 
leader  who  have  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

One  of  the  things  that  does  disturb  me  is 
that  in  the  whole  area  of  the  studies  I  don't 
find  where  the  consumer  of  the  services  is 
being  considered  or  has  had  the  opportunity 
for  input.  I  am  subject  to  correction,  but  I 
find  in  my  discussion  with  people  that  they 
have  never  been  consulted.  As  the  various 
press  releases  that  come  along  state,  you 
discuss  die  proposals  with  the  planning 
council,    aiad   wim  the   hospital   committee, 
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but  you  don't  meet  with  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  aflFected  at  all,  that  is,  with 
those  who  could  be  not  only  patients  but 
also  fathers,  mothers,  husbands  or  wives  of 
patients.  I  think  that  the  consumer  of  the 
services  always  has  to  be  involved  in  any 
of  the  suggestions  that  can  eventually  lead 
bo  the  decision-making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  start  out  with 
the  Riverview  Hospital  first.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  is  an  old 
building.  It  certainly  does  need  replacing. 
Fund's  could  be  spent  on  updating  the  thing 
to  a  cer*tain  degree,  and  I  think  they  should 
have  been,  except  what  has  happened  is 
that  back  in  1971  there  was  the  promise 
that  you  were  going  to  build  a  chronic  care 
facility  at  the  hospital  centre,  which  is  tihe 
old  lODE  hospital  in  the  community.  Every- 
one in  the  comrti'unity  at  that  time  took  that 
as  a  policy  of  government  and  that  they 
were  going  to  carry  on  and  do  that.  As  a 
result,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  the 
board  of  Riverview  Hospital  hesitated  to  put 
in  substantial  amounts  of  money  into  re- 
habilitating Riverview  Hospital. 

The  hospital  does  provide  excellent  serv- 
ice and  does  serve  the  community  well.  In 
my  estimation,  it  would  be  wrong  on  your 
part  to  close  that  hospital,  to  distribuite  the 
patients  to  four  other  hospitals  and  not  to 
build  a  chronic  care  hospial— not  as  an 
individual  hospital  but  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
health  centre. 

Back  in  1971,  as  I  said,  we  had  been 
told  that  we  were  going  to  get  it.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  we  find  that  one  of  your  previ- 
ous colleagues,  the  hon.  Bert  Lawrence,  said 
on  June  11  it's  not  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  talking  about 
people  in  hospitals  and  when  we  are  talking 
about  those  who  require  chronic  care,  we 
are  talking  about  one  segment  of  our  com- 
munity which  really  needs  attention.  We 
should  be  extremely  concerned  about  their 
care.  However,  we  don't  find  that  same  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and  your 
officials,  Mr.  Minister. 

I  can  recall  a  member  of  the  board,  by 
the  name  of  Mike  Sumner,  who  has  been 
very  active  at  the  Rixerview  Hospital  for 
years  and  years.  He  was  extremely  familiar 
with  the  probleans  of  chronic  care  patients 
and  well  over  a  year  ago  he  told  me  the 
ministry  was  concerned  only  with  closing 
the  hospital  and  distributing  the  patients  to 
four   other  hospitals. 

I  couldn't  believe  the  ministry  would  ever 
consider  doing  exactly  that— placing  chronic 
care  patients  in  general  hospitals.  What  you 


are  doing  by  following  a  pohcy  like  that  is 
completely  ignoring  tJbe  slcills  of  the  staflF 
which  have  been  developed  so  patiently 
and  painfully  over  years.  What  you  are 
doing  is  sacrificing  the  patients  to  the  role 
of  bed  fiUers  to  cover  up,  as  he  says,  a 
political  boo-'boo  of  years  gone  by. 

As  a  result  of  the  latest  addition  to  a 
hospital  in  the  community,  Riverview  had 
refrained  from  spending  money  on  its  up- 
dating. This,  Mr.  Sumner  says,  resulted  in 
the  depreciation  of  the  facilities  so  now  they 
have  neither  a  new  building  nor  a  decent 
old  building.  Had  your  ministry  kept  faith 
with  the  people  there  would  have  been  a 
new  chronic  care  wing  established  at  one 
of  the  hospitals. 

The  decision,  or  the  impending  decision, 
on  the  part  of  your  ministry  has  so  affected 
the  community  that  never  before  in  my  days 
as  a  member  of  this  House  have  I  heard  so 
many  complaints  from  constituents.  It 
covered  the  complete  broad  spectrum  of  the 
commtmity— the  well-to-do;  the  indigent;  the 
extremely  well-educated;  those  who  did  not 
have  the  advantages  of  education;  they  were 
all  extremely  concerned.  Not  only  the  general 
public  but  groups,  clubs  and  organizations 
likewise  have  taken  up  the  fight  for  a  re- 
consideration of  your  decisions  on  the  pro- 
poisals  of  your  ministry. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Legion  in  a  communi- 
cation to  your  leader-and  I  would  assume  a 
copy  was  sent  to  you;  yes,  I  notice  there  was 
a  copy  sent  to  you-from  Robert  Westgarth, 
commander,  zone  Al  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Legion,  very  strongly  states  that  the  closing 
of  the  Riverview  unit  of  the  Western  Hospital 
Centre  of  Windsor  and  the  relocation  of 
chronic  care  cases  to  other  hospitals  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

Zone  Al  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion 
strongly  objects  to  the  closing  of  Riverview 
unit  of  Western  Hospital  in  Windsor,  un- 
less government  plans  include  a  timely 
chronic  unit  replacement  which  is  entirely 
self-sufficient,  with  ample  bed  accommoda- 
tion and  where  equally  efficient  therapeutic 
treatment  can  be  administered. 

Individual  after  individual  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  myself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers from  the  two  ridings  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  with  yourself  and  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis). 
They  all  have  some  concrete  reason  for  your 
reconsidering  the  policy  that  is  being  con- 
templated. I'm  not  going  to  take  the  time  of 
the  House  in  reading  the  letters  into  the  rec- 
ord, but  I  am  going  to  read  one  heart-render- 
ing type  of  letter  later  on  in  my  comments. 
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In  all  of  this,  the  prime  consideration  was 
the  patient.  The  consideration  was  not  as 
great  concerning  the  loss  of  jobs,  even  though 
that  is  a  very  serious  and  important  con- 
sideration, but  for  everyone  who  did  make 
mention  of  any  concern,  the  prime  concern 
was  the  treatment  that  would  be  missing  from 
patients  in  the  hospitals. 

While  I  am  talking  on  Riverview,  probably 
it  got  the  greatest  concern.  You  made  men- 
tion at  one  time,  Mr.  Minister,  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Windsor  Star  that  agreed  with  your 
position.  We  don't  disagree  with  you  attempt- 
ing to  save  money,  but  are  you  necessarily 
saving  mone^^  in  the  approach  that  you  are 
using?  By  the  distribution  of  patients  from 
Riverview  into  the  regular  hospitals  in  the 
community,  we  don't  think  you  are  saving 
money,  and  in  addition  you  are  destroying  or 
breaking  up  a  very  efficient,  effective  health 
service  team  that  has  been  developed  over 
the  years  at  Riverview  and  has  been  meeting 
adequately,  under  trying  conditions  and  in 
inadequate  facilities,  the  needs  of  a  lot  of  the 
patients. 

The  same  editorial,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you 
said  was  in  the  Windsor  Star  and  com- 
plimented you  for  your  approach,  also  con- 
tains things  that  you  probably  hesitated  to 
make  mention  of.  I'm  going  to  read  them 
here  so  that  you  can  see  that  in  the  same 
editorial  there  were  two  sides  to  the  issue. 
On  April  14,  the  editorial  read: 

No  solutions  are  offered  to  hospital  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  result  of  the  impending 
policy  of  the  government.  [I'm  only  going 
to  read  portions  of  it,  just  as  you  referred 
to  portions  when  you  said  that  they  con- 
sidered your  position  and  your  attempt  at 
rationalization  probably  a  good  approach.] 
The  results  of  the  shifting  of  patients 
around  the  city  are  far  from  desirable. 

First,  without  a  central  point,  the  pro- 
grammes now  being  offered  to  chronic- 
care  patients  will  no  doubt  be  hurt.  Is 
each  hospital  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
all  the  physical  therapy  and  occupational 
therapy  now  available  at  Riverview? 

Second,  chronic-care  beds  are  substan- 
tially less  expensive  to  maintain  than  active 
care  beds.  The  per  diem  rate  figured  out 
at  the  hospital  centre  at  lODE  is  approx- 
imately $87.95.  [That  is  where  you  would 
be  sending  some  of  the  chronic-care  pa- 
tients.] while  the  Riverview  unit  costs 
figure  out  to  approximately  $53.35.  Will 
that  saving  be  maintained  if  the  chronic- 
care  patients  are  spread  around  the  other 
hospitals? 


Third,  the  closing  of  Riverview  before  a 
replacement  is  built  seems  disastrously 
short-sighted.  [Get  those  words,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, "disastrously  short-sighted."  This  is 
firom  the  same  editorial  that  you  made 
imention  of  as  being  complimentary.]  The 
Riverview  unit  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
open  as  a  stopgap  measure  until  the  money 
can  be  found  to  provide  better  service  for 
the  chronically  ill  patients.  But  using  the 
chronac-<;are  patients  as  pawns  is  an  un- 
acceptable way  of  improving  the  financial 
picture. 

We  can't  look  upon  the  health  of  the  chronic 
care  from  a  dollar-and-cents  point  of  view 
only.  We've  got  to  think  of  health  care  more 
so  than  dollar  bills  or  the  green  in  front  of 
our  eyes. 

iln  the  few  minutes  remaining  before  the 
House  adjourns  I  would  attempt  to  read  all 
of  this  letter.  Fve  had  the  permission  of 
the  lady  to  read  her  letter,  which  comes 
from  a  Mrs.  Gladys  Halonen.  If  nothing  else, 
this  letter  should  convince  you  fiiat  your 
policy  concerning  Riverview  is  not  the  cor- 
rect one  and  that  you  should  reconsider  it. 
This  is  concerning  the  incorporation  of 
chronically  ill  patients  in  active  treatment 
hospitals.  She  says: 

You've  probably  never  lain  in  bed  im- 
ipyaired  and  helpless,  totally  dependent  on 
others.  You've  never  had  to  lie  there  hoping 
and  desperately  praying  that  someone  will 
ibe  kind,  will  be  patient  while  you  try  to 
move  youT  limbs  that  no  longer  or  very 
slowly  and  painfully  respond  to  your  will. 
Nor  have  you  tried  to  communicate  with 
others  for  your  most  basic  needs,  your 
wordls  valiantly  trying  to  escape  from  the 
prison  of  your  mind  to  your  lips,  that  so 
(haltingly  and  more  often  oaimot  obey  your 
thoughts. 

Tears  of  frustration  sting  your  eyelids. 
An  overwhelming  feeling  of  hopelessness 
and  nameless  fear  engulfs  you.  You've  been 
completely  stripped  of  your  idherent  dig- 
nity as  a  hiunan  being.  You  become  bed 
3,  ward  C.  You've  become  either  an  angry, 
diflScult  patient  or  a  dulled  piece  of  fle&h. 

Even  animals  fare  better.  If  they  are 
imwanted  or  iU,  at  least  the  Hulmane 
iSociety  gives  them  a  painless,  humane 
death.  As  a  patient,  you  must  lie  there  and, 
as  proposed  by  our  provincial  government, 
be  shifted  around  for  the  government's 
convenience  imtil  your  weary,  impaired 
body  finally  wears  out  and  deadi  merci- 
fully releases  you. 

Exaggerated,  no.  In  1944,  wihile  in  train- 
ing we  were  as'signed  to  the  chronic  w^ds 
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which  were  then  found  in  every  hospital 
in  the  city.  Some  of  these  patients  had 
never  seen  green  grass  in  six  yeairs.  When 
fwe  wheeled  them  on  a  stretcher  to  a 
window  where  they  could  see  out  prop- 
erly, or  in  wheelchairs  they  were  taken 
out  on  the  lawn,  their  tears  flowed  un- 
controllably. When  we  perfumed  thean  up 
and  put  bows  in  their  hair,  the  looks  we 
received  maxie  us  tvim  aside  with  emotion. 
We,  at  that  time,  did  not  understand. 

Until  1970,  I  worked  in  active  treatment 
hospitals.  I  have  seen  and  experienced 
most  facets  of  nursing.  I  have  worked  at 
all  levels,  from  general  staff  to  director  of 
nursing.  An  active  treatment  hospital  is  no 
place  for  chronically  ill  patients.  It  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  nurse  and  to  the 
patient.  This  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
passion or  indifference.  The  irrefutable 
fact  is  that  these  hospitals  and  their  staff 
are  geared  to  a  completely  different  aspect 
of  nursing.  The  actual  nursing  require- 
ments, both  physically  and  emotionally,  are 
totally  different. 

These  chronically  ill  patients  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives,  paid  taxes  and 
contributed  to  society,  each  in  their  own 
way.  They  are  in  the  chronic  hospital 
because  they  either  have  no  family  or  their 
children  cannot  physically  care  for  them 
at  home.  Morally,  can  we  turn  our  backs 
on  them  now?  Can  we,  now  that  they 
are  helpless  and  defenceless,  relegate 
them  to  whatever  place  is  most  convenient 
for  us?  Do  they  not  deserve  a  place 
geared  for  their  needs— physio  and  speech 
therapy  geared  for  them,  a  green  lawn 
and  cool  trees  or  a  sunny  spot  to  rest  in, 
a  special  kind  of  a  person  who  has  the 
time  to  care  for  them? 

The  government  has  taken  great  strides 
in  geriatric  care  in  many  respects.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  large  segment  of  the  older 
population  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
grossly  neglected  and  if  the  proposal  to 
incorporate  chronically  ill  patients  in  active 
treatment  hospitals  is  carried  out,  I 
strongly  feel  that  a  great  injustice  will  be 
perpetrated  on  those  defenceless  people. 
In  addition,  you  will  have  betrayed  your 
trust  to  their  families,  plus  placing  an  alien 
burden  on  the  active  treatment  hospital. 

Let  us  go  forward,  not  backward.  This 
plan  didn't  work  30  years  ago;  it  will  not 
work  today.  It  appears  economically  feas- 
ible, but  in  practice  it  is  not.  Remember 
with  medical  technology  the  number  of 
elderly  people  is  increasing.   Let  us  plan 


realistically  for  now  and  the  future  for  all 
our  sakes,  including  perhaps  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  more  comments  to  make 
and  ni  make  them  when  we  meet  once 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bills  in  her 
chambers. 


ROYAL  ASSENT 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented: 

(Bill  1,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Juries  Act, 
1974. 

Bill  39,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  Act. 

Bill  44,   the  Liquor  Control  Act,   1975. 

Bill  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mortgage 
Brokers  Act. 

Bill  78,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act,   1971. 

Bill  79,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

Bill  80,  An  Act  to  enable  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Project  for  the  Better  Administra- 
tion of  Courts  in  the  Region  of  Central 
West. 

Bill  81,  An  Act  to  erect  the  Town  of 
Thorold  into  a  City  Municipality. 

Bill  83,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Tax  Assistance  Act. 

Bill  84,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Mu- 
nicipal Employees  Retirement  System  Act. 

Bill  85,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elderly  Resident's  Assistance  Act,  1973. 

Bill  88,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Horticultural 
Societies  Act. 

Bill  89,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  90,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act. 

Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act. 
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Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chainnan,  Manage-  if,  in  fact,  the  House  sees  fit  to  deal  with  all 

ment  Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  of   those   matters.    On   Thursday,   we   would 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the   House,   for  proceed  to  conclude  what  is  not  finished  on 

the  information  of  members,  on  Monday  we  Tuesday  and  deal  with  item  No.  7. 
will   proceed   with   the   consideration   of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 

estimates   currently   before   us.    On   Tuesday,  of  the  House, 
we  will  proceed  with   second   readings   and  ...  , 

the  items  as  I  call  them  are  8  through  13.  ^^***'"  ^^'""^'^  *°- 

Included  with  that  list  would  be  item  No.  2  The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3:05  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  L.  Bemier:  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  galleries  this 
afternoon  we  will  have  two  important  groups 
from  northwestern  Ontario. 

One  group  is  from  the  Red  Lake  Road 
area;  they  are  students  attending  the  Red 
Lake  Road  Public  School.  I  might  say  they 
have  been  assisted  in  coming  down  to  To- 
ronto through  the  Young  Travellers  pro- 
gramme, but  the  uniqueness  of  this  particular 
group  is  that  they  are  making  a  tour  of  the 
entire  great  Province  of  Ontario.  They  are 
travelling  by  minibus  from  the  Vermilion 
Bay  and  Red  Lake  Road  area,  down  through 
the  greater  part  of  this  province.  They  will 
be  visiting  not  only  Toronto  but  Belleville 
and  other  areas  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
them,  and  of  course  to  their  parents  back 
home. 

Another  group  with  us  today  are  grades 
6,  7  and  8  students  from  the  Madsen  Public 
School  at  Madsen,  Ont.  Again,  this  group 
has  been  assisted  by  the  Young  Travellers 
programme,  and  they  raised  about  $1,600  in 
their  own  community  to  assist  them  make  a 
five-day  tour  of  southern  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  have  a  group  of  35  grade  8 
students  from  St.  Martin  Separate  School  in 
Terrace  Bay  visiting  parts  of  southern  On- 
tario, including  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike 
Anderson,  Mr.  Ed  McAdam,  Ev  Fazzetta  and 
their  bus  driver,  Werner  Sdhuschenpflug.  I 
hope  you  will  welcome  them  to  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  We 
socialists  leave  out  no  one. 

Mr.  J,  Yaremko  ( Bellwoods ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
also  in  the  east  and  west  galleries,  but  not 
from  so  far  away— indeed,  from  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  this  building-are  some  125 
students  from  St.  Raymond's  Separate  School 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  riding  of  Bellwoods, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  principal,  Mr. 
Albert    Smith,    accompanied    by    trustee    Fr. 
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Matthews.  I'm  sure  that  though  they  are  resi- 
dents of  Toronto,  we  welcome  them  as  much 
as  those  from  the  far  north. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  must  be  running 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  also  that  all  the 
members  will  wish  to  welcome  the  distin- 
guished parliamentarians  from  the  African 
region  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Dupras,  MP,  from  Ottawa,  who  are  all  seated 
in  the  Speaker's  gallery  this  afternoon.  Rep- 
resentatives are  here  from  Gambia,  Kenya, 
Malawi,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Tanzania  and 
Zambia.  I  know  the  hon.  members  will  want 
to  welcome  this  group  to  our  chamber  this 
afternoon. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  AfiFairs ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  my  colleague,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Irvine)  has  signed  and  filed 
with  the  registrar  of  regulations,  the  regula- 
tions to  establish  a  procedure  for  develop- 
ment control  of  sensitive  areas  within  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  planning  area.  This 
regulation  is  to  become  efiFective  June  10, 
1975. 

In  June,  1973,  the  Legislature  passed  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act  and  later  in  that  year,  the  Trea- 
surer appointed  the  17-member  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission. 

While  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
commission  is  to  prepare  a  master  plan  for 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  area,  the  Act  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  interim 
development  controls  to  be  administered  by 
the  commission.  The  programme  of  develop- 
ment control  will  permit  new  development 
that  is  considered  compatible  with  the  goals 
and   objectives   set   out  for  the   escarpment. 

Development  control  is  a  method  of  land- 
use  control  that  is  new  in  Ontario.  It  is  to  be 
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distinguished  from  the  traditional  zoning 
system  in  that  there  are  no  zones  or  detailed 
standards  set  out  in  the  regulations.  Each 
application  will  be  dealt  with  on  its  own 
merits.  In  areas  where  there  are  approved 
municipal  planning  programmes,  however, 
applications  for  development  will  also  be 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  such  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  commission  will  consult  with  the 
municipality  on  each  application.  It  is  our 
belief  that  this  procedure  will  be  an  effec- 
tive means  of  achieving  our  objectives. 

In  addition,  this  Act  makes  the  Minister 
of  Housing  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  hearing  procedures  involved  in  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  made  by  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission.  The  final  decision  on  an 
appeal  rests  with  him.  My  colleague  will  soon 
be  announcing  the  appointment  of  a  chief 
hearing  officer  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  these  hearings  as  set 
out  in  the  Act. 

Finally,  since  the  administration  of  the 
development  control  regulation  will  rest  with 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission,  the 
commission  has  been  requested  to  meet  im- 
mediately with  the  officials  of  the  affected 
municipalities.  These  meetings  will  be  open 
to  the  press. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
procedures  I  have  announced  today  will 
enable  us,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission,  to  move 
resolutely  toward  our  goal  of  preserving  a 
unique  and  valuable  feature  to  our  land- 
scape for  the  benefit  of  Ontario  citizens  for 
generations  to  come. 


AGREEMENT  ON  OPP  SALARIES 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  a  one-year 
memorandum  of  understanding  has  been 
negotiated  between  the  government  and  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  Association.  The 
agreement  covers  the  period  from  April  1, 
1975,  to  March  31,  1976,  and  provides  im- 
provements in  salaries,  employee  benefits  and 
other  terms  of  employment  for  approxi- 
mately 3,800  uniformed  staff  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit.  The  maximum  salary  for  a 
constable  under  the  new  agreement  will  be 
$16,000  per  year,  effective  from  April  1, 
1975. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  increases,  a  shift 
premium  of  15  cents  per  hour  will  be  intro- 
duced, effective  from  June  2,  1975;  plain- 
clothes   allowance,  >yill    be    increased    from 


$425  per  year  to  $500  per  year;  there  will 
be  an  improvement  in  the  payment  with 
respect  to  statutory  holidays;  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  full  premium  for  the 
supplementary  health  and  hospital  insurance 
plan— to  this  point,  employees  have  paid  75 
per  cent  of  this  premium. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  parties  have  once  again  reached 
agreement  in  direct  negotiations.  This  means, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  have  maintained  the 
commendable  record  which  began  more  than 
11  yeaiB  ago  when  collective  bargaining  was 
first  instituted  for  members  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police. 


MINERAL  EXPLORATION 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMME 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  advise  the  members  of  the 
House  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  go\'- 
emment  to  continue  the  mineral  exploration 
assistance  programme  which,  if  you  will 
recall,  sir,  was  first  introduced  in  August, 
1971,  to  assist  the  Ontario  economy  by 
stimulating  mineral  exploration  in  the  resource 
products  industries  field. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  say  that  eastern 
Ontario  has  now  been  added  to  this  pro- 
gramme. Initially,  the  programme  included 
the  areas  of  Geraldton-Beardmore,  Kirkland 
Lake  and  Red  Lake. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Eastern  Ontario?  Is  that  the 
reason  for  Spencerville? 

Hon,  Mr,  Bemier:  Later  in  1971,  Cobalt 
was  added  and  in  1972  the  designated  areas 
were  enlarged.  Atikokan  was  added  in  July, 
1974,  and  we  have  now  included  eastern 
Ontario. 

The  eastern  Ontario  designation  will  be 
an  area  south  and  southeast  of  Algonquin 
Park  and  the  buffer  zone  adjacent  to  it.  The 
area  boundary  follows  the  Ottawa  River 
from  Pembroke  to  Ottawa  and  includes 
Carleton  Place,  Smiths  Falls,  Brockville, 
Kingston,  Tweed,  Lakefield,  Minden,  Hali- 
burton  and  Madawaska. 

Since  the  programme  was  launsohed  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1971  we  have  budgeted  $4.1 
million,  of  which  $3,789,723  lias  been  com- 
mitted under  contracts  and  to  date  more  than 
$1.4  million  paid  out.  It  has  been  oux  experi- 
ence that  rarely  more  than  one-half  of  the 
moneys  contracted  for  are  actually  spent,  due 
to  lack  of  success  in  individual  programmes 
resulting  in  early  termination.  Our  budget  for 
1975-1976  is  $500,000,  from  whioh  we  hope 
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to  generate  more  than  $1.5  million  in  new 
surface  exploration. 

It  may  prove  helpful,  Mr.  Speakear,  if  I 
briefly  explain  how  the  mineral  exploration 
assistance  programme  works  and  its  objec- 
tives. Firstly,  government  participation  is  lim- 
ited to  one-third  of  the  moneys  actually  ex- 
pended, with  the  maximum  government  con- 
tribution to  any  one  contract  limited  to 
$33,333  and  payments  to  any  individual  or 
company  to  $50,000  during  any  fiscal  year. 
In  the  event  a  producing  mine  is  su'bsequently 
developed,  all  moneys  contributed  through 
the  pkn  shall  be  returned  to  the  Ontario 
government  without  interest. 

The  objectives  of  the  programme  are:  1.  To 
assist  the  economy  of  Ontario  by  stimulating 
the  exploration  for  minerals  by  resource 
products  industries;  2.  To  stimulate  local 
employment  and  the  local  demand'  for  goods 
and  services;  3.  To  stimulate  exploration  in 
resource  dependent  areas;  4.  To  assemble 
data  on  mineral  resources  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mineral  exploration  and  mineral  re- 
source management;  5.  To  assist  in  findirug  a 
mineral  deposit  that  may  become  a  producing 
mine. 

All  claims  for  exploration  activities  must 
be  supported  by  the  submission  of  reports 
and  maps  which  are  filed  with  the  ministry 
and  become  available  to  the  public  through 
the  assessment  files  research  office  in  Toronto 
and  the  geological  office  of  the  region. 
Applioationis  for  assistance  must  be  submitted 
before  the  work  begins  and  reimibursement 
is  made  for  the  whole  or  any  completed  part 
of  a  programme  upon  submission  ot  techndcal 
and  financial  reports. 

iln  each  of  the  designated  areas,  an  indi- 
vidual or  company  may  hold  only  one  con- 
tract at  a  time  and  the  property  must  consist 
of  a  group  of  contiguous  claims.  A^eements 
expire  on  Feb.  15,  1976.  Previously  existing 
contracts  expired  on  Feb.  15,  1975  and  sub- 
missions are  now  being  received  for  work 
planned  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  nimrber  of  agreements  vmder  this  pro- 
gramme since  its  inception  in  1971,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  as  follows:  Atflcokan,  5;  Gerald- 
ton-Beardmore,  53;  Red  Lake,  38;  Cobalt- 
Gowganda,  88;  Kirkland  Lake,  72. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
questionnaires  returned  to  date  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  indicate  that  for  contracts 
where  the  government  participated,  two- 
thirds  of  the  supplies  were  piux^hased  locally 
and  one-half  of  the  wages  paid  were  also  paid 
locally. 

At  two  properties,  ore  located  by  work 
done  imder  mineral  exploration  assistance  was 


mined;  at  three  other  places,  mineralization 
was  located  that  appears  to  be  of  near  eco- 
nomic size  and  grade. 

I  am  sure  that  members  wUl  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  mineral  exploration  assist- 
ance programme  is  providing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Ontario's  mining  industry. 

In  1975-1976,  my  ministry  will  be  expand- 
ing its  efforts  in  two  directions.  First,  a  joint 
federal-provincial  airborne  uranium  recon- 
naissance programme  will  start  this  year  by 
which  we  plan  to  cover  most  of  Ontario.  This 
programme  will  be  funded  on  a  50-50  basis 
with  the  federal  government  over  five  years. 
In  1975,  the  Ontario  contribution  will  be 
$150,000,  which  will  be  used  to  cover  an 
area  including  Lac  Seul,  Sioux  Lookout,  Dry- 
den  and  Ignace. 

Second,  the  Ontario  government  wiU  be 
granting  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Mixseum 
$300,000  as  a  capital  grant  to  establish  at 
this  institution  the  most  advanced  and  pre- 
cise laboratory  for  geochronologioal  age 
dating  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  facility 
will  be  unique  in  Canada  and  will  allow  pre- 
cise age  dating  of  ovir  Precamibrian  rocl^  in 
a  capacity  which  we  believe  will  provide  a 
real  stimulus  to  an  imderstanding  of  why  and 
how  our  mineral  deposits  were  formed.  This, 
we  believe  Mr.  Speaker,  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  mining  discovery  in  On- 
tario in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre. 


ALUMINUM  WIRING 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Yes,  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Did  the  minister  write 
the  federal  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Affairs  asking  for  a  moratorium  to  be 
placed  on  the  sale  of  aluminum  wire  because 
of  the  danger  that's  been  discovered  in  the 
use  of  almninum  wire? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Ouellet,  and  I 
have  suggested  that  as  a  possible  means  to 
give  us  some  time  to  further  investigate  the 
possible  hazards.  At  the  moment,  Mr.  Ouellet 
has  rejected  that  as  a  possible  solution  and 
we  are  now  looking  at  our  own  building  code 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  can  be  some  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  that  vehicle. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  national  electrical 
code   should  be   amended  to  provide   for  a 
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temporary  moratorium  to  enable  the  National 
Research  Council,  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association  and  Ontario  .Hydro  to  co-operate 
in  the  further  study  of  the  potential  hazards. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary:  Did  the  minis- 
ter ask  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Timbrell)  to  place  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
aluminum  wiring  by  Ontario  Hydro,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  asking  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  a  moratorium  on  the 
sale  to  the  public.  Has  the  minister,  in  fact, 
recommended  Ontario  Hydro  stop  using  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  the  Minister  of  Energy  to  discuss 
with  Ontario  Hydro  the  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  use  of  aluminum  wiring;  and 
Ontario  Hydro  has,  in  fact,  carried  out  an 
examination.  They  have  not  recommended  a 
moratorium,  but  they  have  pointed  out  there 
are  certain  problems  which  are  inherent  in 
the  use  of  aluminum  wiring  and  have  sug- 
gested remedies  which  in  their  opinion  are 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Wouldn't  the  minister  agree 
that  this  is  rather  in  contradiction  of  the 
statement  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  recently 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  use  of  aluminum 
wiring?  When  did  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  find  out  there  was 
danger;  and  how  is  it  his  colleague  hasn't 
been  aware  of  this  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  colleague  has 
said  there  is  no  danger.  What  they  have  said, 
and  I  think  it  is  factually  correct,  is  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  Ontario  where 
a  fire  can  be  solely  attributed  to  the  use  of 
aluminum  wiring.  Ontario  Hydro  and  the 
Ministry  of  Energy  are  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  which  are  inherent  in  its  use,  but 
they  have  not  said  that  there  is  no  danger 
whatsoever. 


USE  OF  SEATBELTS 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. How  long  does  the  minister  intend  to 
carry  out  his  propaganda  campaign  on  seat- 
belts  before  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  means  of  enforcing 
their  use  or  bringing  their  use  up  from  6  per 
cent  to  a  more  sensible  percentage  of  the 
population?  How  long  is  he  going  to  carry 
this  on? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion  and   Communications):    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


intend  to  see  that  the  programme  is  carried 
out  as  we  had  planned  to  do  over  a  period 
of  time,  until  we  can  more  properly  assess 
what  is  happening.  The  hon.  member  is 
jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the  programme 
is  not  successful.  Based  upon  the  initial  sur- 
veys that  were  taken  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  programme,  I  think  he  is  out  of  line  in 
so  doing.  We  will  complete  the  programme 
as  we  outlined  it  originally. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary.  How  many 
months  does  that  mean?  Is  it  a  matter  of 
three  months,  two  months  or  one  month? 
How  long  does  the  minister  expect  it  to  take 
to  get  to  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
population  as  a  target  percentage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  referring  to  the  initial  survey  that 
\\'as  taken  as  to  the  incidence  of  seatbelts 
being  worn  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 
We  now  have  those  particular  statistics  and 
I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  they  are  not 
very  encouraging.  However,  that  was  at  the 
outset  of  the  programme.  We  needed  those 
statistics  for  later  on  in  the  programme.  I 
would  say  we  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  -get 
through  part  of  this  summer  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  figures  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
have  had  any  degree  of  success  in  increasing 
the  use  of  seatbelts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for  CarletMii  East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  With  respect 
to  the  minister's  pubhcity  and  media  cam- 
paign to  buckle  up,  is  the  minister  consider- 
ing directing  this  programme  more  toward 
informing  the  public  of  the  social  benefits, 
the  savings  in  hospital  costs  and  propert\^ 
damage,  rather  than  the  obvious  factor  of 
the  saving  of  personal  injury?  Is  the  minister 
considering  redirecting  the  media  campaign 
in  tihose  directions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
part  of  the  overall  programme.  The  hon. 
member,  I  know,  has  seen  a  copy  of  the 
book  we  have  put  out  entided  "The  Human 
Collision",  which  draws  this  conclusion  very 
specifically,  that  there  can  be  a  saving  to 
society  in  general  through  fewer  accidents 
and  fewer  injuries.  Part  of  our  campaign 
will  be  aimed  in  that  direction.  The  majority 
at  the  present  time,  quite  frankly,  has  been 
an  educational  endeavour  to  have  people 
start  to  wear  their  seatbelts.  We  are  apply- 
ing that  campaign  to  various  parts  of  society, 
primarily  in  the  schools  and  directly  in  the 
communities.  We  have  not  been  planning  our 
campaign  specifically  to  bring  out  the  points 
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the    hon.    member    mentioned.    It    certainly 
could  be  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Is  the 
minister  familiar  with  experience  in  other 
countries,  where  publicity  campaigns  have 
had  only  a  very  temporary  and  moderate 
effect  in  improving  the  nvunber  of  people 
who  buckled  up;  and  that  the  effect  dtropped 
off  very  s'hortly  after  the  campaigns  ended? 
Can  he  promise  any  better  results  from  the 
Ontario  Campaign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  any  promises.  I'll  leave  that 
to  others.  I  can  simply  say  that  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  campaigns  that  were  carried 
on;  specifically  in  two  areas— the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  We  are  well 
aware  of  what  those  programmes  were.  They 
were  very  expensive  programmes  that  dealt 
primarily  with  the  very  expensive  mass 
media,  namely  television  commercials  which 
are  very  costly,  particularly  on  network  spots. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  that  type 
of  campaign.  Our  efforts  have  been  directed 
more  into  the  communities,  into  schools,  into 
associations;  dealing  with  people  on  a  one- 
on-one  basis.  I  am  not  satisfied  one  can  really 
do  an  awful  lot  trying  to  sell  the  wearing 
of  seatbelts   as  one  would  sell  soap. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  member  for  York  Centre? 


SECURITY  PASSES 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Government  Services.  Now  that  the 
minister  has,  through  the  administrative  or 
legislative  or  whatever  one  calls  that  fancy 
office  down  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs— Mr. 
Fleming's  office— issued  passes  to  the  press 
gallery,  vidth  their  photographs,  is  the  minis- 
ter planning  to  do  the  same  for  members  of 
the  House  or  government  employees?  What 
is  the  reason  for  this  sudden  concern  about 
passes  for  people  to  get  into  the  government 
buildings? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know,  really, 
to  what  the  member  is  referring  but  I  am 
sure  that  if  members  were  to  be  issued  with 
passes  they  would  be  issued  by  the  office  of 
the  Legislature.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Who  do  I  ask?  I  thought  the 
minister  had  something  to  do,  indirectly,  with 
this. 


Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  should  ask  the 
Speaker. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secnetary  for 
Resources  Development):  First  we  give  tie 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Sihulman)  one. 

Mr.  Deacon:  How  do  we  aisk  the  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  just  say  it  is  part  of 
the  overall  tightening  up  of  security  ^x>und 
the  chamber  and  the  building  here;  we  have 
seen  some  evidence  of  this  before. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  some 
trend  or  has  something  happened  recently 
that  would  cause  a  change  in  the  customs  of 
this  House,  where  there  has  been  freedom 
and  we  haven't  felt  we  were  in  a  police  state? 
Surely  we  don't  have  to  go  to  the  measures 
they  have  in  the  National  Assembly  in 
Quebec? 

An  hon.  member:  Jusit  kicking  me  out,  that's 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Speaker  doesn't  want  to 
get  into  a  debate  or  answer  too  many  ques- 
tions, but  it  has  been  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions  that  peAaps  we  should  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  security  around  the 
building.  I  don't  care  to  say  any  more  at  this 
time.  If  the  memiber  wishes  details  they  could 
be  obtained  privately. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  minute.  Before  you  get 
carried  away  and  start  running  geiger  coun- 
ters over  people  as  they  come  through  the 
door,  was  the  intention  of  having  the  press 
issued  with  identffication  cards,  which  they 
have  to  show,  dealt  with  at  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy?  Was  that  discussed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Legislature  or  was  that 
simply  a  security  officer's  spasm? 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  say,  I  don't  wfant  to  get 
in!to  answering  quesrtions- it  is  improper  here 
-^but  certainly  it  has  been  considered.  This 
comes  under  my  responsibility.  It  has  been 
done  in  complete  co-operation  and  agreement 
with  the  press.  Now  there  has  been  a  certain 
change  of  opinion  in  the  last  four  days,  as 
you  may  or  may  not  know,  but  really  I 
thought  there  was  general  agreement.  There 
had  to  be  some  ohanges  in,  shall  we  say  our 
non-security  relations.  I  think  that  is  all  I 
want  to  say  ait  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  going  to  revoke  it,  I 
want  you  to  know  that.  It  wasn't  dealt  with 
at  the  Board  of  Inter nal  Ebonomy? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  economy  of  the  assembly.  It's  strictly  an- 
other provision. 
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The  member  for  York  Centre. 
Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  little  control. 


KILLARNEY  MOUNTAIN 
LODGE  ADVERTISEMENT 

Mr.  Deacon:  One  brief  question:  Has  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  any  comment 
on  the  advertisement  placed  in  the  papers 
recently  by  Killamey  Mountain  Lodge  that 
it  has  Iseen  given  a  windfall  of  $156  a  week 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario  establishing  Kil- 
lamey Park  for  the  use  of  Killarney's  patrons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
seen  the  ad  and  I  will  certainly  make  myself 
aware  of  it. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  very  good  ad. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  When  is  the 
minister  going  to  bring  down  the  decision  on 
Fisher  Harbour?  Talking  about  the  Georgian 
recreational  reserve,  when  does  that  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  is  nothing 
supplementary  about  tihat. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  totally  supplementary; 
it  has  to  do  with  the  Georgian  reserve  and 
Killamey.  When  is  the  minister  going  to 
bring  down'  that— shortly? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  York 
Centre  any  further  questions? 

An  hon.  member:  That's  not  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  it  is  a  supplementary, 
and  the  Speaker  does,  I  want  the  member  to 
know. 

Mr*  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  the  Speaker  didn't 
hear  the  question;  or  the  so-called  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  why  it  was  a  supple- 
mentary. ThaiJc  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  may  ask  his  questions. 


FISHER  HARBOUR 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you  very  much.  To  the 
Provincial  Secretary  tor  Resources  Develop- 
ment: W^en  is  the  minister  bringing  down 
the  decision  on  Fisher  Harbour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Shortly,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  The  pro- 
vincial  secretary   got   oflF   easily   just  then. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  never  ask  him  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  learning. 


EXPULSION  OF  JOURNALIST 
FROM  MEETING 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  of  Social  Development,  if  I  may: 
Why  did  her  deputy  minister— Doug  Wright 
is  her  deputy  minister?— this  morning  throw 
Wendy  Koenig,  a  journalist  from  the  London 
Free  Press,  out  of  the  meeting  being  held 
with  the  four  major  Indian  organizations  in 
Ontario,  representatives  of  the  government 
here  and  the  government  in  Ottawa  to  discuss 
Indian  policing  on  the  reserves? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  may  say  that  by  throwing  out 
I  mean  requested  vigorously  that  she  leave. 

Hon.  M.  Birch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
in  attendance  at  that  meeting  and  I  have  no 
idea  why  this  was  requested. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  since 
at  least  Andrew  Rickard,  of  Treaty  9  I  guess, 
indicated  at  the  meeting  that  he  would  like 
the  meeting  to  be  open,  and  since  others 
among  the  Indian  representatives  affirmed 
that,  what  is  behind  this  continuing  pattern 
of  insensdtivity  by  excluding  the  press  from 
meetings  which  aeal  with  public  money  and 
public  matters  involving  Indian  people  who 
themselves  requested  that  they  should  be 
there? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch;  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  I 
am  not  going  to  comment  on  that.  I  have  no 
idea  whether  that  is  exactly  what  took  place. 
I  will  discuss  it  with  Dr.  Wright.  That's  the 
honourable- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Well  that's  what  took  place. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  That's  what— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Rather  high-handed,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  uncharacteristic. 


BILL  ON  UNORGANIZED 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question,  if  I  may,  of 
the  provincial  Treasurer.  When  does  he  think 
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the  former  Bill  102  on  unorganized!  munic- 
ipaliities  will  come  back  to  the  Legislature? 
And  when  it  comes  back,  presuming  rapid 
passage,  \vhen  might  the  elected  citizens' 
councils  become  efiEective? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  before  the  fall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  no  idea  how  long 
or  otherwise  the  Legislature  might  wish  to 
debate  this;  so  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  by  way— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  heard  a  muttering 
over  there:  "It  was  promised  a  year  ago." 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.   McKeough:   It  was  promised  a 

year  ago,  that  is  quite  correct,  and  we  have 
been  engaged  in  dialogue  with  the  people 
affected.  They  have  recently  sent  in  a  number 
of  recommendations  and  until  we  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  and  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  legislation  is  the  rigiht  legisla- 
tion, then  we  have  no  intention  on  rushing  it 
through  this  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary:  Since  there  are  a  number  of 
communities— I  was  in  two  of  them  over  the 
weekend,  like  Foleyet  and  Gogama— which  do 
not  even  have  communal  water  supplies  and 
are  drinking  water  polluted  with  dangerous 
nitrates,  is  it  not  possible  to  bring  the  date 
forv\'ard  into  1976,  rather  than,  as  an  official 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  suggested  on 
Friday,  not  until  1977  at  the  earliest?  These 
communities  are  very  anixous  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  sure  the  legis- 
lation, if  it  is  proceeded  with  at  the  fall 
session,  which  I  would  expect  it  would  be, 
would   then  be   effective   during   1976. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  a  mimicipality  the 
size  of  Moosonee  should  long  ago  have  given 
their  people  the  status  whereby  they  can 
elect  their  own  representatives,  instead  of 
having  them  continue  to  be  appointed  by 
the   government  here   at  Queen's   Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  that 
was  asked  previously;  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  it;  but  I  will  answer  that  question. 
As  long  as  the  taxpayers  of  this  province  are 
picking  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  tab 
as  we  are  at  Moosonee,  then  we  have  some 
above-normal  responsibility.  When  the  people 
opposite  make  their  wild  promises- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Caieful. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  That's 
slanderous,   calling  the   Liberals  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —they  might  bear  in 
mind,  occasionally,  tlie  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince. Just  once,  think  about  the  tax  implica- 
tions of  some  of  those  wild  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Mr.   Deacon:   Is   the  minister  stating  that 
Moosonee    is    the    only   municipality    in    this 
province- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Has  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  if  the  minister  has  finished 
attacking  the  community  of  Moosonee,  we 
can  get  on. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment  when  he  is  bringing  in  his  en- 
vironmental assessment  legislation?  When  will 
we  debate  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  en- 
vironmental assessment  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  had  two  meetings  with  the 
Canadian  Environmental  Law  Association.  I 
have  had  meetings  with  other  groups  and  I 
still  have  two  meetings  to  go.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  get  on  it  very  soon. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  I  take  it,  then,  that  the 
minister  will  have  the  bill— in  wihatever 
amended  form— for  debate  this  month,  that 
there  is  no  question  about  that? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't 
say  that,  I  said  I  would  hope  so.  I  am  still 
meeting  with  groups.  A  lot  of  interested 
groups  have  indicated  they  want  to  talk  to 
me  about  the  bill  and  their  concerns  about 
the  bill— all  tihe  good'  points,  of  course— and 
I  said  I  would  meet  these  people.  I  have 
been  meeting  with  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  can  do  it  just 
as    well    in    committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
They  are  all  making  the  same  points.  There 
is  nothing  mystifying  about  all  of  the  sub- 
missions we  are  getting. 

Hon.  Mr,  McKeough:  The  people  over 
there  have  no  respect  for  the  democratic 
process. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  second. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  do  it  in'  committee, 
open  and  above  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Steamroll  everything 
through,    just    steamroll    everything   throug'h. 

Mr.   Renwick:   Let's  do  it  in  committee'— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  drops  in  here 
once  a  week  after  a  heavy  lunch  and  look 
what  happens.  Now  just  relax.  Just  relax. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  just  walk  over 
everybody,  just  like  socialists;  and  he  knows 
it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  shouldn't  impose 
his  postprandial  nonsense  on  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Could'  we  get 
back  to  an  orderly  question  period.  Any 
further   questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  call  him  to  order.  Does 
the  minister  realize  that  in  the  process  of 
his  endless  discussions— all  of  which  we 
approve  of— that  seem  to  take  three  years 
before  he  gets  the  gestation  period  over, 
we're  not  going  to  have  in  Ontario  the  kind 
of  environmental  assessment  legislation  which 
is  required  for  all  of  the  major  projects, 
Hydro,  Fisher  Harbour,  all  of  them  that 
the  government  now  has  on  the  books?  The 
question  then  becomes,  can  the  minister  give 
a  guarantee  that  before  the  end  of  this  month 
we  will  have  some  form  of  legislation  before 
us? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  All  I  can  tell  the  mem- 
ber is  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  first  reading 
has  been  introduced  to  the  House.  I  have 
had  meetings  with  those  who  would  like  us 
to  go  further  than  we  have  in  the  legislation. 
I've  had  meetings  with  those  who  don't  want 
us  to  go  as  far. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  it  in  committee. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Do  it  in  committee. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber give  me  his  thoughts  on  it  before  I  bring 
it  into  the  House  so  we  don't  delay  it  in  here? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Because  the  minister  is  going  to 
destroy  the  legislation,  that's  why. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


HEALTH  SURVEY  OF 
ELLIOT  LAKE  MINERS 

Mr.     Lewis:     One     last     question     of    the 
Minister  of  Health,  if  I  may:  Does  the  Min- 


ister of  Health  know  that  the  material  which 
he,  along  with  the  ministries  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Labour,  sent  to  every  household 
in  Elliot  Lake  dealing  with  tlhe  eight  im- 
portant questions  about  the  health  hazards 
at  Elliot  Lake,  was  so  self-serving  and  com- 
pany-oriented that  Rio  Algom  and  Denison 
have  paid  to  reproduce  it  in  full-page  ads 
which  appeared  this  last  Saturday  across 
northern  Ontario?  Has  the  minister  read  the 
contents  carefully  himself  and  seen  the  kind 
of  deception  and  near-fabrications  which  are 
contained  in  the  stuff  that  he  put  out? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health):  The 
fact  that  a  company  chooses  to  reprint  some- 
thing like  that  does  not,  in  my  mind,  mean 
it  is  anti-employee. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  sure  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Hopefully,  we're  trying 
to  resolve  a  problem  with  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  posed  in  that  booklet. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'll  ask  the  minister  one 
supplementary  to  give  him  the  flavour.  Does 
he  think  a  question  that  says:  "We  even 
hear  that  some  miners  have  come  down  with 
lung  cancer.  Are  the  rest  of  us  in  any 
danger?"  and  an  answer  whose  first  sen- 
tence reads:  "There  have  been  cases  of  lung 
cancer  among  uranium  miners,"  contain  the 
kind  of  phrasing  and  use  of  language  that 
serve  the  reality  of  Elliot  Lake  when  between 
50  and  60  miners  at  Elliot  Lake  are  dead 
of  lung  cancer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  going  to  Elliot  Lake 
tomorrow,  as  the  member  may  know- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  didn't,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —in  an  attempt  to  talk 
to  people  directly  on  a  face-to-face  basis, 
along  with  two  other  ministers. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbuiy):  They'd 
better  go  in  disguise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  trust  we'll  have  an 
opportunity  to  phrase  things  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  has  the  answer 
to  a  previous  question. 


HIGHWAY  401  WORK 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  asked  a  question  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr)  on  June 
4.  He  inquired  as  to  why  large  amounts  oi 
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dirt  were  being  scraped  away  from  around 
the  pillars  at  several  underpasses  near  miles 
90  and  100  on  the  401,  and  why  two  over- 
passes were  being  removed  at  mile  209. 

In  answer  to  the  first  point,  London  dis- 
trict at  present  is  carrying  out  hazard  pro- 
tection work  at  several  structures  in  this 
area.  This  work  utilizes  what  is  knowTi  as 
the  Fitch  inertial  barrier  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding protection  against  motorists  striking 
fixed  objects  located  adjacent  to  our  high- 
way system.  In  this  particular  situation  the 
protection  is  being  provided  against  striking 
the  bridge  piers  located  in  the  highway 
median. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  the  hon. 
member  with  a  short  outline  of  what  the 
Fitch  barrier  system  is  and  ihow  it  works. 
In  order  to  install  the  system,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  level,  free-draining  base  on  which 
to  set  the  containers.  Therefore,  at  the  loca- 
tion in  question  we  are  excavating  the  existing 
ditchline  in  the  median  adjacent  to  the  piers, 
placing  culverts  for  drainage  and  laying 
granular  backfill  which  will  provide  a  level 
base  for  the  Fitch  barriers  to  sit  on. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  two  contracts  along  this  area 
of  the  401  which  are  relevant  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  at  Dixie  Rd.  A  new  structure 
has  been  built  to  replace  the  old  structure 
which  carried  Dixie  Rd.  over  Highway  401. 
It's  part  of  our  widening  and  reconstruction 
programme  on  401  west  of  Toronto.  The 
structure  being  removed  is  the  old  structure 
that  carried  Dixie  Rd.  over  Highway  401. 

The  second  contract  is  at  Heart  Lake  Rd. 
Originally  Heart  Lake  Rd.  passed  over  High- 
way 401.  Under  this  contract,  two  new 
structures  will  be  constructed  to  carry  High- 
way 401  over  Heart  Lake  Rd.  Heart  Lake 
Rd.  is  closed  at  present  and  will  not  be  re- 
opened until  some  time  next  year  when  the 
construction  in  this  area  is  completed.  The 
existing  structure  carrying  Heart  Lake  Rd. 
over  401  is  being  demolished  at  present  to 
allow  construction  to  start  on  the  new  struc- 
ture. The  traffic  previously  using  Heart  Lake 
Rd.  would  have  to  detour  to  the  nearest 
crossing,  which  is  the  1st  Line  about  one- 
half  mile  west. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    member   for   Carleton 

East. 


OTTAWA-CARLETON 
DETENTION  CENTRE 

Mr.  P.   Taylor:   Thank  you,   Mr.   Speaker. 
Now  that  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 


ices has  made  an  on-site  inspection  of  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  Regional  Detention  Centre, 
can  the  minister  give  this  House  a  report  as 
to  what  went  wrong  last  Thursday  night  and 
what  new  security  measures  will  be  taken  to 
make  sure  it  doesn't  happen  again? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  little  too  early 
for  me  to  give  the  details  of  what  actually 
went  wrong.  There  were  two  things  particu- 
larly. One  was  how  two  weapons  were  smug- 
gled into  the  institution  and,  secondly,  how 
the  inmates  got  control  of  the  control  tower. 
All  I  can  say  is  we  have  an  investigation, 
which  started  immediately,  going  on  into  this 
matter. 

I  still  haven't  determined  how  the  weapons 
were  smuggled  in,  but  at  the  same  time,  it's 
very  evident  that  prescribed  security  pro- 
cedures were  not  carried  out.  It's  the  element 
of  human  error  again.  If  they  had  been,  the 
inmates  would  not  have  been  able  to  get 
control  of  the  control  tower.  I  think  the 
member  is  probably  aware  of  the  situation. 
If  one  looks  at  it  one  would  think  this  is 
almost  impossible  to  do,  but  the  member  has 
to  remember  there  is  the  element  of  human 
error  which  enters  into  it,  which  did  happen 
in  this  particular  case,  and  that's  how  they 
got  control  of  the  tower. 

I  can  only  assure  the  House  the  investiga- 
tion is  going  on  and  every  step  possible  is 
being  taken  to  make  sure  that  it  doesn't  occur 
again. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  Carleton  East  first  of  all. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Chief  Ehmcan  of  Gloucester 
tov^Tiship  police  force  is  recognized  as  one  of 
Canada's  outstanding  policemen.  He  was  ex- 
tremely angry  after  this  breakout  because  he 
said  it  was  improper  to  keep  such  desperate 
criminals  for  so  long  in  what  really  amounts 
to  a  minimum  or  perhaps  a  medium  security 
institution.  Would  the  minister  agree  that 
these  men  were  able  to  break  out  because 
they  were  there  long  enough  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  institution  and  thereby  effect 
an  efficient  breakout? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  One  of  the  problems  we're 
faced  with,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
these  institutions  are  there  for  inmates  who 
in  many  cases  are  on  remand  awaiting  trial. 
Others  there  have  been  sentenced  and  we're 
required  to  keep  them  for  the  mandatory  30 
days   before  they're   sent   on  to  one   of  the 
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federal  institutions  if  they  have  committed 
serious  crimes.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  mini- 
mum security,  I  would  say  it  was  very  maxi- 
mum security  when  one  sees  the  security 
that's  there. 

I  can  only  agree  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  faces  all  of  our  regional  detention 
centres  and  jails.  I  don't  think  the  public  is 
aware  of  the  nature  and  the  type  of  indi- 
viduals who  frequent  these  institutions  and 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  we're  faced  with 
every  day.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  Don  Jail  today.  I  think  it's 
safe  to  say  that  the  Ottawa  detention  centre 
is  probably  second  only  to  the  Don  Jail  in 
regard  to  the  type  of  inmates  it  has  there. 

It  is  a  tremendous  problem.  For  the  mem- 
ber to  suggest  they  shouldn't  be  there,  I  can 
only  ask  him  where  he  thinks  they  should  be, 
because  they  can't  be  sent  to  a  penitentiary 
or  a  maximum  security  institution  until  they 
have  been  tried  and  sentenced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  jail  was  inadequate 
from  the  day  it  was  opened,  because  the 
longer-term  needs  were  not  anticipated,  is  the 
minister  now  prepared  to  find  money  in  his 
budget  in  order  to  build  facilities  there  which 
would  make  the  longer  stays  more  tolerable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  what  the  member  is  referring  to.  He 
says  it  was  inadequate  from  the  day  it  was 
built.  I  was  there  three  or  four  weel<3  ago,  at 
which  time  the  superintendent  pointed  out  to 
me  several  changes  he  wanted  made  to  im- 
prove the  security  and  he  has  been  working 
on  it.  He  said  to  me  on  Friday,  "In  another 
week  we  probably  would  have  some  of  these 
measures  instituted." 

As  far  as  building  a  new  facility  in  Ottawa 
at  the  present  time  is  concemea,  there  are 
certainly  no  plans  for  that.  We  have  been 
trying  to  work  with  Ottawa  and  with  other 
members  in  the  justice  field  in  the  province 
to  determine  if  there  isn't  some  better  way  of 
handling  at  least  our  more  or  less  minor  cases 
rather  than  putting  them  in  institutions  such 
as  this.  They  take  up  a  lot  of  space. 

One  of  the  problems  we're  faced  with 
today  in  all  of  our  jails  and  regional  deten- 
tion centres  is  the  individuals  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  intermittent  sentences.  They  go 
in  on  Friday  night  and  come  out  on  Monday 
mornting.  I  don't  know  what  purpose  this 
serves  society.  I  think  there  must  be  some 
better  way  of  doing  it.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  this.  Members  may  have  noticed  from 


an  article  in  one  of  the  papers  recently  that 
England  has  been  working  on  a  programme 
of  having  these  individuals  provide  some  kind 
of  social  work  or  community  work  instead  of 
being  committed  to  an  institution. 

These  are  programmes  that  we  are  looking 
at  and  hoping  to  develop.  We've  been  work- 
ing with  some  of  the  judges  to  see  if  we  can 
get  them  to  go  along  with  it,  because  frankly 
if  we  can  take  the  pressure  off  our  institutions 
with  these  types  of  more  or  less  minor  cases, 
then  we'd  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
look  after  the  more  severe  cases  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


ONTAEIO  HYDRO  WATER  RENTALS 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resoiu-ces  Developwnent. 
Does  the  minister  recall  about  two  years  ago 
I  asked  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  making  sure  that  some  of 
the  funds  collected  by  the  province  through 
water  rentals  from  Ontario  Hydro  be  directed 
back  to  the  area  from  whence  they  come  to 
provide  rehabilitation  for  a  resource  that  is 
slowly  deteriorating  because  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  water  levels?  Can  the  minister  assure 
us  that  some  of  those  funds  will  be  directed 
back  for  that  purpose,  in  the  same  way  as  it 
is  done  for  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
advising  me— I  don't  recall  whether  it  was  on 
Thuiisday  or  Friday— that  he  was  goinig  to 
ask  this  question.  I  directed  the  document 
which  he  gave  me  to  the  appropriate  minister 
for  a  report.  I  wall  advise  the  member  just  as 
soon  as  we  have  something  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 


CANADIAN  BOOK  WHOLESALE  CO. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture and  Recreation.  1  believe  on  April  22 
I  asked  bim  a  question  in  regard  to  the  Cana- 
dian Book  Wholesale  Co.  and  he  indicated 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  he  thought  he  had 
answered  it.  It's  unfortunate  that  I'm  unable 
to  find  his  aniswer.  At  the  time  I  asked  him 
the  question  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  Book 
Wholesale  Co,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  there 
were  56  employees  in  that  company.  Now,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  are  only  four  left.  It 
is  a  very  sad  situation.  The  min&ter  carried 
out  an   investigation   in  regard  to  this  and 
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now  they  are  down  to  four.  It's  pathetic 
when  he  has  carried  out  a  survey  or  an  in- 
xestigation  and  now  52  Canadians  have  been 
kid  off. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
did  draw  this  to  my  attention  for  the  second 
time  a  few  dajis  ago.  I  got  the  information 
just  before  I  came  into  the  House  and  Til 
have  that  available  for  the  member  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  After  all  the  money  the  govern- 
ment spent  on  the  royal  commission  on  book 
publishing,  what  steps  is  the  ministry  taking 
with  reganl  to  the  preservation  of  the  Cana- 
dian book  publisihing  industry  in  Ontario? 
None  of  the  minister's  speeches  in  the  last 
few  monthls— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  question 
has  been  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously, 
the  government  didn't  wait  for  the  creation 
of  the  new  ministry  before  it  took  some  action 
with  respect  to  tliat  royal  commission.  As  the 
hon.  member  will  know,  in  considering  the 
estimates  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  a  year 
ago  there  was  a  transfer  of  moneys  there  to 
assist  individual  publishers.  The  record  of  the 
Ontario  Development  Corp.  with  respect  to 
specific  companies  is  well  known.  I'd  be 
quite  prepared  to  put  together  some  type  of 
documentation  for  the  hon.  member  if  he'd 
like  to  have  that  in  preparation  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  estimates. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  the  minister  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 


OPERATIONS  AT  REEVES  MINE 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  I  have 
a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  arising  out  of  the  meeting 
that  union  officials  had  with  him  and  his 
officials  about  the  Reeves  mine  on  April  1  in 
his  office.  Would  the  minister  report  on  the 
meeting  he  said  he  was  going  to  have  with 
a  senior  official  of  the  Canadian  Johns- 
Manville  Co.  Ltd.  and  a  senior  official  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America?  Secondly, 
concerning  the  commitment  that  he  would 
have  miners  x-rayed  who  had  worked  in  the 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Reeves  mine  and, 
hopefully,  in  the  Munro  mine  in  Matheson, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Munro-Matheson 


miners  have  not  been  able  to  be  identified 
very  well,  would  he  also  take  steps  to  see  that 
further  work  is  done  to  try  to  identify  them 
and  have  them  receive  medicals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
that  meeting  with  the  United  Steelworkers 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  South,  I 
have  contacted  in  writing  the  principals  of 
the  Johns-Manville  plant  in  the  United  States, 
in  Chicago  I  believe,  and  suggested  to  them 
that  we  do  get  together  to  discuss  all  aspects 
of  the  closing  of  the  Reeves  mine;  be  it  for 
health  reasons  or  be  it  for  economic  reasons, 
we  would  like  to  know.  I  have  not  had  a 
response  from  them  as  yet.  I  am  waiting  for 
it  at  the  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  testing  of  the  miners 
themselves,  I  think  the  member  will  agree 
that  the  miners  from  the  Reeves  mine  were 
very  carefully  tested  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
should  be  directed  to  my  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  to  follow  up  with  further 
testing  to  additional  areas. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  minister  make  a  follow-up 
effort  to  get  the  Johns-Manville  people  to 
meet  with  him  to  see  what  he  can  do  about 
that  situation?  It  seems  as  though  they  are 
thumbing  their  noses  at  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  I  will  follow  up, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Treasurer  has  the  answer 
to  a  question  asked  previously. 


PRESERVATION  OF 
NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-River- 
side asked  a  question  of  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  concerning 
the  building  of  an  apartment  on  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  at  Owen  Sound,  work  on  which 
had  begun  the  day  before. 

I  am  informed  that  the  building  is  not 
within  the  development  control  area  of  the 
escarpment  commission.  In  fact,  the  building 
is  being  put  on  a  plan  approved  some  years 
ago.  The  area  was  approved  for  lots,  which 
the  developer  is  now  using  for  the  apartment 
building.  The  building  will  not  be  higher 
than  the  escarpment.  This  project  has  gone 
through  the  city  of  Owen  Sound.  They  were 
apparently  happy  with  the  whole  process; 
they  issued  the  building  permit.  The  zoning 
is    there;    it    meets    the    local    requirements. 
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There  is  no  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
province. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


HOME  BUYER  GRANT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer.  Can  an  American  citizen  purchase 
a  home  in  Ontario  under  the  first-time  home 
buyer  legislation  and  still  receive  the  $1,500 
grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  he  is  not  a  resident  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary  from  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Supple- 
mentary: In  view  of  the  answer  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  amended 
when  it  went  through  committee  in  this 
House,  could  the  minister  explain  why  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  officials  are  not  paying 
any  attention  to  that  particular  legislation 
and,  in  fact,  granting  grants  to  American 
citizens  who  buy  homes  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that.  No  doubt  if  the  question 
were  directed  to  my  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  (Mr.  Meen),  who  is  adminis- 
tering the  Act,  a  satisfactory  response  could 
be  had. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


NEW  HOME  WARRANTY 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations:  When  does  the  min- 
ister intend  to  bring  in  a  home  buyers' 
warranty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
estimates  which  were  heard  last  week,  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  some  length.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  estimates  committee  that 
it  will  take  us  a  little  while  to  develop  a 
plan.  There  is  no  plan  at  the  present  time 
in  Canada  that  meets  the  needs  of  Ontario. 
There  is  only  one  plan  in  place  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  is  in  Alberta,  where 
it  is  a  voluntary  plan  and  many  of  the 
homes  are  not  covered. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  would  have  one 
in  place  by  December  of  this  year,   and   I 


told  the  estimates  committee  that  I  felt  it 
could  be  developed  faster  than  that.  Other 
than  that,  I  really  can't  commit  myself  to 
a  date. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question:  Can 
the  minister  explain  why  it  has  taken  2% 
years  and  why  the  ministry  hasn't  been  able 
in  that  period  of  time  to  come  down  with  a 
programme  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario— and  how  it  could  be 
that  over  a  year  ago  the  province  was  just 
simply  waiting  on  the  final  word  from  Ottawa, 
and  one  year  later  was  no  further  ahead? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  shows  one  really  shouldn't  rely  too  much 
on  the  federal  government  to  take  leadership 
in  this,  and  that  is  exactly  what  was  done 
by  my  predecessor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
I  became  minister  I  said  the  same  thing— 
that  we  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  national 
scheme  than  to  have  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
vincial schemes.  Unfortunately,  the  last  word 
that  we  had  from  Ottawa  earlier  this  spring 
was  that  they  were  setting  up  another  com- 
mittee to  study  it.  At  that  point  I  made  the 
decision  that  Ontario  would  go  it  alone.  We 
are  really  starting  from  scratch.  But  I  think 
we  can  develop  a  plan  a  little  bit  faster 
than  we  had  originally  expected  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Energy  has 
an   answer   to   a   question   asked   previously. 


LENNOX    GENERATING    STATION 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  memljer  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside posed  a  question  to  me  last 
week  about  the  Lennox  generating  station. 
I  would  like  to  provide  the  following  in- 
formation: 

Tile  failure  of  the  No.  2  boiler  occurred 
only  in  the  section  of  the  boiler  reheater  con- 
taining stainless  steel  tubes.  The  cause  of  the 
failure  has  been  established  las  intergranular 
cracking  of  some  of  the  stainless  steel  tubes, 
which  probably  occurred  because  of  entry 
of  a  corrosive  material  into  the  tubes.  The 
source  of  entry  of  the  corrosive  material  is 
still  under  invastigation  by  Ontario  Hydro 
and  the  boiler  manufacturer. 

At  tins  time,  there  is  no  evidence  avail- 
able that  improper  materials  were  used  or 
that  the  l:>asic  design  of  the  boiler  contribut- 
ed to  the  failure. 

The  stainless  steel  section  of  the  reheater 
comprises  only  a  very  small  number  of  the 
tubes  in  the  boiler.  The  damage  was  confined 
to    some    of    the    stainless    steel    tubes,    as    I 
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mentioned  before.  The  defective  section  has 
been  removed  and  will  be  replaced  frcan 
tubes  available  from  the  No.  4  boiler.  It  is 
expected  that  this  boiler  will  be  returned 
to  seivice  at  the  end  of  July  of  this  year. 

The  materials  used  and  the  procedvires 
followed  in  placing  the  Lennox  boiler  in 
service  were  identical  to  those  followed  at 
the  Lambton  generating  station,  which  has 
been  in  service  for  up  to  six  years.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  a  large  number  of  similar 
boilers  in  service  in  the  United  States  that 
function  very  well.  The  cost  of  the  repair 
will  be   approximately  $700,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nipissing. 


TBMAGAMI  MINE  EXPANSION 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 
Is  it  the  minister's  intention  to  allow  the 
Sherman  mine  in  Temagami  to  extend  its 
third  pit  in  spite  of  the  environmental  and 
othei-  problems  that  may  arise,  almost  into 
the  centre  of  the  old  town  of  Temagami? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ques- 
tion from  the  member  for  Nipissing  came  to 
my  attention.  I  have  asked  my  staff  for  a 
full  report,  and  when  I  have  it  in  hand  I 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  report  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker;  just  two  things  on  that.  Does 
the  minister  believe  that  he  controls  the 
mine  through  the  Pits  and  Quarries  Act  and 
through  the  fact  that  Crown  lands  will  have 
to  be  transferred  in  some  method  to  the  mine 
to  allow  it  to  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  regulate 
or  to  control  an  open  pit  operation  under 
the  Pits  and  Quarries  Control  Act,  of  course, 
that  area  would  have  to  be  designated,  and 
that  particular  area  is  not  designated  under 
Bill  120. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 


PINE   RIDGE   TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services.  Has  the  minister  yet  received 
the  report  of  the  grand  jury  to  Mr.  Justice 
Edson  Haines  about  the  Pine  Ridge  training 
school  in  Bowmanville  Which  describedi  that 
institution  as  ha\'ing  "deplorable  conditions 
needing    immediate    action"    and    that    the 


offices  and  visitors'  rooms  are  extremely  dirty 
and   in  need  of  general  repair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  haven't  seen  it  yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  will;  it  will  be  referred  to  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Another  supplementary.  Is 
there  enough  financial  leeway  in  the  miu'- 
ister's  budget  to  carry  out  improvements  in 
that  scihool  if  they  are  necessary,  and  does 
he  feel  comfortable  when  the  grand  jiuy  can 
report  "the  grand  jury  was  appalled  by 
these  deplorable  conditions  and  failed  to  see 
how  a  child  in  this  environment  oould  de- 
velop self-discipline  and  respect  for  other 
persons  or  property"?  Doesn't  the  minister 
think  those  are  conditions  that  need  remedy- 
inlg? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  would  not  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  much  money  is  involved  imtil 
I  see  the  report  and  look  into  it  to  see  what 
is  necessary.  Certainly,  wthen  we  get  grand 
jury  reports  we  usually  take  the  reports  and! 
try  to  implement  as  many  of  the  improve- 
ments as  we  possibly  can  and  then  make 
requisitions  for  the  others.  I'll  certainly  get 
back  to  the  honl.  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  One  quick  supplementary  if 
I  might:  Seeing  that  the  jury  report  was 
made  public  on  April  24,  why  is  it  that  it  has 
not  yet  come  to  the  minister's  attention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  There  is  nothing  unustial 
about  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  often  find  they 
are  published  in  newspapers  weeks  before 
they  send  them  on  to  me.  They  don't  send 
them  to  uis  in  the  first  pkce,  as  the  member 
is  aware. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cal-leton 
East. 


CANCER  TREATMENT  AT 
OTTAWA  CIVIC  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
the  Minister  of  Health  aware  of  a  copyrighted 
article  in  the  Satvirday,  June  7,  edition  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal  in  which  they  describe  a 
situation  in  Ottawa  and  particularly  at  the 
Civic  Hospital  where  breast  cancer  radio- 
therapy treatment  of  a  nature  which  has  been 
described  by  the  Mayo  Clinic  as  "second 
class"  is  being  given  to  patients  in  that  area 
apparently  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion by  the  ministry  and  a  lade  of  space  at^ 
the  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  article,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  agree,  since  a  tremendous  amount  of 
publicity  has  been  directed  toward  advising 
women  to  have  regular  checkups  to  guard 
against  breast  cancer,  the  facilities  to  treat 
this  particular  disease  should  be  upgraded  in 
Ontario's  hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  surge  in  the  demand  for 
that  particidar  service  because  of  the  pub- 
licity it  received  when  the  wives  of  the  ftesi- 
denit  of  the  United  States  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  both  xmder- 
went  mastectomies  recently.  I  diink  some- 
thing like  three  or  four  times  the  usual 
number  of  women  presented  themselves  for 
clinical  observation.  I  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  our  services  aren't  good.  In  fact,  I  think 
if  we  compared  them  vidth  those  available 
in  most  other  places,  we'd  be  pretty  proud  of 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  technical 
details  about  that  specific  hospital  because  I 
don't  know.  I'd  be  pleased  to  look  into  theim 
and  see  what  validity  there  is  in  the  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 


STRIKE  AT  CARTER 
CARBURETOR  DIVISION 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  the  minister  not  concerned  about 
the  strike,  now  in  its  third  week  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  against  the 
Carter  Carburetor  Division  of  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Ltd.  in  Bramalea,  where  the 
company  has  announced  publicly  that  the 
entire  production  will  be  supplied  from  the 
Lafayette,  Tenn.,  plant?  Will  the  minister 
intervene  personally  to  see  that  negotiations 
get  started  in  this  rather  serious  dispute? 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  yes  I  am  concerned.  I  won't 
undertake  to  intervene  personally,  but  I'll 
follow  up  the  matter  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  National 
Resources  has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked 
previously. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
STANDARDS  AT  ELLIOT  LAKE 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  asked  me 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  I  was  aware 


that  the  workers  in  Denison  Mines  at  ElUot 
Lake  had  been  privately  called  in  by  manage- 
ment and  asked  what  can  be  done  about  the 
fact  that  radiation  exposure  this  year  would 
exceed  the  levels  allowed  by  law.  I  advised 
at  that  time  that  I  would  check  into  the 
matter  and  report  back  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  my  report. 

1.  My  engineers  are  aware  that  the  workers 
at  Denison  Mines  had  been  called  in.  It  was 
on  their  instructions  that  Denison  should 
obtain  agreement  of  the  executive  of  the 
steelworkers  imion  to  their  request  for  the 
suspension  of  item  2  of  the  code  for  radiation 
in  Ontario  mines,  as  amended  July  1,  1974. 
Denison  Mines  requested  on  May  6  in  their 
letter  on  pages  2  and  3  an  exemption  to 
the  effect  that  five  working-level  months 
would  be  the  norm  for  1975.  This  will  be 
calculated  as  an  average  between  six  work- 
ing-level months  for  the  first  half  of  1975 
and  four  working-level  months  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  The  regional  and  district 
engineers  were  instructed  to  have  Denison 
Mines  get  concurrence  from  the  work  force  to 
continue  operating  under  those  conditions  and 
to  make  it  a  joint  request.  From  the  comment 
of  the  member  for  Scarborough  West,  they 
have  obviously  been  talking  to  the  men  and 
requesting  their  concurrence. 

2.  The  radiation  exposure  this  year  will 
not  much  exceed  four  working-level  months. 
However,  for  37  per  cent  of  the  work  force, 
it  could  be  between  four  and  five  working- 
level  months  based  on  their  first-quarter  ex- 
posure. When  the  new  ventilation  raise  is 
completed  on  July  1  and  put  into  operation 
the  whole  situation  will  change,  and  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  working  levels  could 
be  kept  well  below  the  four  working-level 
months  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  thereby 
not  requiring  any  extension  on  the  1974 
exemption. 

3.  The  only  choices  open  to  Denison  at 
this  point  are  (a)  either  to  administer  the 
amount  of  time  a  man  spends  in  exposure  so 
that  he  does  not  accumulate  more  than  four 
working-level  months;  or  (b)  that  he  is  given 
a  respirator  and  required  to  wear  it  at  all 
times  in  order  to  administer  the  amoimt  of 
time  he  is  exposed  to  either  dust  or  radiation; 
or  (c)  to  have  men  accept  the  conditions  as 
they  are  and  tough  it  out  until  the  ventilation 
raises  have  been  placed  in  service;  and  (d)  if 
the  men  choose  to  recognize  the  acceptable 
levels  of  four  working-level  months  per  year 
or  120  per  lifetime,  and  not  accept  these 
options,  then  they  could  withdraw  from  the 
area  in  question. 
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4.  I  expect  to  be  looking  into  this  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  visit  Elliot  Lake  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  there  a  supplementary 
allowed,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it's  right  at  the 
end  of  the  question  period? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  well  past.  We  will 
allow  one  short  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  appreciate  that.  I  will  just 
put  a  couple  of  questions  to  the  minister 
quickly.  Is  he  aware  that  the  company's  efforts 
at  the  ventilating  of  the  mine  are  in  fact 
several  months  behind  schedule  and  will  not 
be  met  as  implied?  How  is  it  possible  for 
workers  to  work  in  an  area  of  excessive  radia- 
tion exposure  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened? Finally,  how  does  he  reconcile  it  with 
what  his  ministry  has  sent  into  every  home  in 
Elliot  Lake  and  what  the  companies  are  re- 
producing, which  says,  "Today  there  are  strict 
limits  on  the  amount  of  radiation  each  miner 
can  be  exposed  to.  The  limit  is  four  working- 
level  months  a  year,"  and  the  minister  has 
just  indicated  that  level  may  be  exceeded? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed 
out  in  the  third  part  of  my  statement  that 
there  were  a  number  of  options  that  the  men 
and  the  company  could  take.  They  could  wear 
respirators  or  masks,  or  they  could  remove 
themselves  from  the  working  area.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  they  could  compensate  for 
the  problem  that  exists,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
work  it  out.  I  intend  to  discuss  this  tomorrow 
afternoon  when  I  am  in  the  Elliot  Lake  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  point  is  in  relation  to  the 
question  period.  As  we  all  know,  sir,  the 
question  period  is  set  aside  for  members  of 
this  House  to  ask  questions  of  the  ministry.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  an  abuse  for 
the  ministry  to  plant  questions. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  ap- 
prioached  melmbers  of  this  pai*y  asking  them 
specifically  to  ask  a  question  of  him  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Trudeau  and  his  helicopter.  When 
we  refused,  he  then  went  to  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski)  and  asked  him 
to  place  the  question.  Surely  this  is  an  abuse 
of  the  question  period— 

An  hen.  member:   Is  the  member  sure? 


Hon.   Mr.   Winkler:   He  is  the  last  guy  to 
speak  about  abusing  the  question  period- 
Mr.    Shulman:    If  *be   minister   wishes   to 
make  a  statement- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  question 
period  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  House, 
irrespective  of  party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Actually,  we  didn't  refuse.  We 
just   couldn't  work   it   into  our  rotation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  First  of  all,  I  recognize  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay,  who  has  an  an- 
nouncement to  make. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  in  the  east  gallery  19  grade  7  and  8 
students  from  the  R.R.  Steel  Public  School  in 
Nakina  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Swanson 
and  Mrs.  Allan.  Would  the  members  please 
welcome  them  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  business  of  the  House  proceeds,  I  think 
this  is  a  day  of  sufficient  significance  that 
I  should  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  those  who  are  with  us  otherwise. 
Today  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  election 
to  this  Legislature  of  a  number  of  members, 
most  of  whom  are  in  their  seats;  I  think  this 
is  worthy  of  mention.  They  are  the  members 
for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman), 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  Kent  (Mr. 
Spence),  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Gisbom),  On- 
tario (Mr.  Dymond)  and  Wellington  South 
(Mr.  Worton). 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  And 
furthermore,  some  of  us  are  going  to  survive. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  have  two 
people  here  speaking.  I  recognize  the  member 
for  Simcoe  Centre. 

Mr.  Evans:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  want  the  floor? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  the  member  for  York  South  is  being 
renominated  yet  again  tonight  and  the  entire 
House  is  welcome  to  attend. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre. 

Mr.  Evans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  35  students 
from  the  William  Osier  Public  School  in 
Bradford.  They  are  accompanied  by  their 
principal,  Mr.  Breen,  and  by  their  vice- 
principal,  Mr.  Walmsley.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  extending  them  a  very  warm 
welcome. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  21st  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 
( continued ) 

On  vote  2901. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville . 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  rose  on  Fri- 
day, I  had  been  attempting  to  point  out  to 
the  minister  the  faults  in  his  proposed  recom- 
mendations for  a  rationalization  of  health 
services  in  the  fine  city  of  Windsor.  I  was  at 
the  point  where  I  was  trying  to  convince  the 
minister  that  the  closing  of  Riverview  Hos- 
pital and  the  transfer  of  the  patients  to  four 
hospitals  in  the  community  was  not  a  proper 
approach  toward  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, especially  for  the  chronically  ill. 

I  had  concluded  by  reading  a  letter  from 
a  nurse,  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Halonen,  a 
letter  that  I  would  have  hoped  that  the 
minister  and  his  officials  had  a  chance  to 
read  in  Hansard  as  I  had  to  speed  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter  itself  in  order  to  get  it  all 
in  within  the  1  o'clock  deadline  period.  I 
hope  that  the  ministry  does  look  into  the 
comments  of  the  nurse,  who  has  worked  in 
both  types  of  facihties,  the  regular  hospital 
and  the  chronic  care  hospital,  and  in  her 
opinion  believes  the  mixing  of  the  two  is  not 
the  proper  approach  to  a  good  delivery  of 
services,    especially   to   the   chronically   ill. 

Of  the  four  reoommendiationls  of  the  minis- 
try, one  of  them  was  for  the  elimination'  of 
psychiatric  se(rvices  and  obstetrical  services  at 


Metropolitan  Hospital.  The  minister  is  aware 
—and  I  am  sure  he  is;  if  not,  his  officials  are 
-^the  Met  hospital  is  at  the  extreime  east  end 
of  the  comimunity.  Residents  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  would  naturally  tend  to 
gravitate  to  the  closest  hospital  and  this 
would  be  the  Met  hospital.  By  transporting 
them  to  any  one  of  the  other  hospitals,  one 
would  have  to  go  2%  to  three  miles  through 
fairly  heavily  trafficked  portions  of  the  com- 
munity to  bring  that  patient  to  Hotel  Dieu 
and  still  further  to  Grace  Hospital.  Then  one 
would  go  to  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
community  were  one  to  bring  that  patient  to 
the  Hospital  Centre— or  the  hospital  that  is 
known  as  lODE.  The  minister  as  well  as  the 
Preanier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  all  of  the  members 
from  the  Windsor  area  got  innumerable  letters 
from  constituents,  pointing  out  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  were  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  those  who  need  the  services  as  well  as  to 
the  parents  themselves. 

il  don't  intend  to  continue  the  reading  of 
letters  but  I  do  intend  to  attempt  to  convince 
the  minister  that  the  removal  of  the  obstet- 
rical services  from  Metropolitan  and  also  the 
elimination  of  the  psychiatric  services  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  patients.  I  hope, 
before  I  conclude,  that  he  will  see  the  point 
of  view  that  I  am  expressing,  which  is  also  a 
point  of  view  held  by  many  of  the  con- 
stituents in  the  Windsor  area  and  that  the 
proposed  changes  remain  just  proposed 
changes  up  vmtil  the  time  his  officials  can 
study  the  concerns  of  the  people  and  in  that 
way  modify  or  even  completely  change  his 
original  position. 

One  of  the  other  hospitals  that  was  going 
to  have  changes  prescribed  under  the  recom- 
mendations or  under  the  proposals  was  Grace 
Hospital.  The  minister  knows  that  Grace  Hos- 
pital is  the  Salvation  Army  hospital  in  the 
community.  It  has  performed  outstanding 
service  to  the  community.  He  is  also  aware, 
I  would  assume,  that  the  obstetrical  unit, 
according  to  information  provided  me,  is  the 
busied  of  all  the  obstetrical  units  in  the  com- 
munity. What  you  are  doing  is  taking  the 
best-seller,  so  to  speak,  the  best  provided 
service,  and  you're  going  to  eliminate  it  from 
that  hospital  and  transfer  it  to  another  hos- 
pital in  the  community. 

The  dhief  of  staflF  at  Grace  Hospital,  Dr. 
Saobaroff,  made  the  following  comments  in 
an  article  in  December,  1974.  He  said  that 
births  at  Grace  Hospital  had  gone  up  from 
1,237  in  1969  to  1,643  in  1974,  and  that  the 
projection  for  this  coming  year  is  1,728.  So 
you  can  see  that  there  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease wihen  you  consid'er  that  the  population 
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of  the  area  has  not  increased  as  substantially 

as  cither  parts  of  the  province. 
'The  quote  attributed  to  him  in  the  paper 

is: 

The  quality  of  patient  care  in  this  unit 
[the  Grace  Hospital  unit]  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  available  in  the  city,  both  by 
the  public  and  the  majority  of  physicians, 
not  only  in  respect  of  safety  for  mother 
and  baby,  but  also  with  proper  regard  for 
the  feelings  and  sensitivities  of  the  patients. 

You  can  see  from  that  that  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  hospital  speaks  extremely  highly  of 
the  services  in  the  hospital.  Mr.  Minister,  you 
may  reply,  "Well,  what  would  you  expect  the 
chief  of  staff  to  say  concerning  his  own 
facility?"  I  don't  think  that  Dr.  Saoharoff  is 
anything  but  objective  when  he  makes  that 
kind  of  a  statement. 

The  women's  auxiliary  of  the  hospital,  in  a 
letter  directed  to  the  Premier,  with  copies  sent 
to  you,  to  myself  and  to  other  interested 
people  in  the  commimity,  including  all  of 
the  m'embers  from  the  Windsor  area,  has  the 
following  paragraph  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention.  I  know  yoiur  officials 
have  read  it,  and  you  may  have  too,  Mr. 
Minister,  but  I  think  it's  noteworthy  for  your 
people  to  take  this  into  consideration  before 
the  decision  is  made.  Tm  reading  from  a 
letter  from  the  women's  auxiliary  of  the  hos- 
pital: 

iWe  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  our 

obstetrical  unit  was  completely  renovated 

in  1972- 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  great  regret, 
with  only  three  government  members  in  their 
seats,  I  think  you  should  call  a  quorum. 

iMr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 
The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  will 
coritinue. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
quorum  was  called  I  had  been  pointing  out 
to  the  minister  the  comments  made  by  the 
president  of  tlie  Grace  Hospital  women's 
auxiliary.  To  get  the  thought  straight  again 
111    repeat    one    sentence. 

Hon,  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  Where  is  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  going?  He  just  called 
a  quorum.  Why  is  he  leaving? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  I'll  repeat  the  one  sen- 
.  tence,  Mr.  Chairman,  "We  would  like  to 
Ijoint  out  that  out  obstetrical  imit  was  com- 
pletely renovated  in  1972  and  it  is  con- 
sidered the  most  up-to-date  in  the  city  of 
Windsor." 

There  you  have  a  imit  which  was  com- 
pletely updated  in  1972  and  by  one  fell 
swoop  of  someone's  decision  could  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  and  transferred  to  one  of 
the  other  hospitals.  We  hope  that  you  take 
those  comments  into  consideration  before 
any  final  decision  is  made  coniceming  the 
elimination  of  obstetrical  care  at  Grace  Hos- 
pital. 

In  tlhe  local  paper's  "Letter  Box",  there 
was  a  fairly  significant  article  written  by 
Lois  Fairley,  a  registered  nurse  and  the 
Ontario  Nurses'  Association's  Region  1  repre- 
sentative. I  will  read  portions  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  we  can  at  least  see  another 
individual's  point  of  view. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Let  it  be  shown  that 
60  seconds  after  the  member  for  Port  Arthur 
called  a  quorum  he  left.  There  is  one  mem- 
ber of  the  NDP  present. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He  had 
to  go  to  committee- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  members  are  here 
I  think  as  long  as  the  minister  is  here  and 
I'm  attempting  to  point  out  some  suggestions 
to  him— 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
That's  no  reflection  on  his  part. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —I'm  quite  satisfied.  I 
know  his  officials  are  going  to  weigh  these 
comments  and  I  hope  they  come  through 
with  the  right  decision;  the  decision  for  the 
betterment  of  health  delivery  services  in  the 
community. 

The  heading  of  the  article  is  "Health  Care 
Service  goes  Beyond  Costs."  This  is  a  letter 
in  the  "Letter  Box",  "Sir,  As  a  nurse  and  as 
a  concerned  citizen  I  feel  I  must  express 
my  dismay  and  disbelief  over  the  proposed 
changes  inl  hospital  services  as  suggested  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health."  She  goes  into  quite 
a  substantial  argument  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  changes. 

Jean  Neuert,  who  is  on  the  obstetrical 
staff    at    Grace    Hospital,    likewise   makes   a 
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ver>'  significant  contribution  by  way  of  a 
letter  to  the  "Letter  Box"  and  makes  the 
following  one  sentence  comment  which  I'm 
going  to  read:  "The  government  is  proposing 
centralization  of  sx>nie  services  and  decentral- 
ization of  others  such  as  chronic  care." 

In  her  instance,  I  would  assume  she  is 
commenting  on  your  wishing  to  centralize 
obstetiical  care  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
centralizing one  of  the  most  important  cares 
—that  is,  chronic  care— by  the  distribution  of 
these  patients  among  the  remaining  four 
hospitals  in  the  community. 

There  has  been  a  petition  of  well  over 
8,000  signatures  whidh  has  asked  the  ministry 
to  reconsider  the  decision.  This  is  as  of  April 
23  and  I  would  assume  that  since  then  the 
list  of  names  would  have  substantially  in- 
creased. I  know  wihen  we  attempted  to  have 
a  heart-lung  machine  in  the  community  there 
were  presented  to  the  minister  and  his  staff 
in  their  offices  some  43  signatures  of  indi- 
viduals expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
decision  of  the  ministry  in  not  permitting  a 
heart-lung  pump.  We  hope  we  are  not  as 
unsuccessful  this  time  as  we  were  tihe  pre- 
vious time. 

On  May  31  in  the  editorial  in  the  Windsor 
paper— the    minister    has    brought    the    edi- 
torials   to    our   attention    in    the   past   and   I 
thought  I  should  likewise  bring  to  his  atten- 
tion  other   editorials    which    have    appeared 
in  the  paper— the  latest  one  I  have  on  the 
local  situation  is  May  31  of  this  year.  It  is 
entitled   "The   Only   Option."   Portions   of  it 
refer  to  the  transferral  of  the  obstetrical  unit 
from   Grace   to   the   Hospital   Centre   in   the 
community,   the   lODE  hospital.   It  reads: 
The  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
therapeutic    abortions    at    Hospital    Centre 
is  indeed  alarming,  not  however  because 
of  the  number  of  abortions  but  because  of 
the    attitude    expressed    in    the    board    of 
governors'    resolution.    Abortions    at    Hos- 
pital Centre  are  up  37  per  cent  this  year 
with    104   abortions.    The    board    is    justi- 
fiably concerned  that  if,  as  the  provincial 
government  proposes,   the  obstetrical  unit 
at     Grace     Hospital     is     closed.     Hospital 
Centre   will    develop    a   reputation    as    an 
abortion    mill.    Such    a    reputation    might 
harm  the  hospital  in  its  efforts  to  provide 
a  full  programme  of  medical  services." 

The  article  closes  with  stating  the  under- 
standable fear  of  Hospital  Centre  being 
branded  an  abortion  mill  provides  a  com- 
pelling argument  for  the  continuation  of 
Grace   Hospital's  obstetrical   unit. 

In  that  one  editorial  you  can  see  how 
they   editorialize   against  the   elimination   of 


the  obstetrical  services  at  Grace  Hospital 
from  another  point  of  view,  that  you  may 
be  branding  the  lODE  or  the  Hospital  Centre 
unnecessarily  and  unfavourably. 

On    May   31    the   comments  made   in   the 
press  read  as  follows: 

Prof.  Wilson,  who  is  the  Hospital  Centre's 
board  chairman,  said  that  the  proposals 
to  close  the  obstetrical  unit  at  Grace  isn't 
realistic  if  the  proposal  is  designed  solely 
to  make  way  for  chronic  care.  "It  doesn't 
make  much  sense  to  us  to  close  that 
simply  to  make  place  for  chronic  care," 
he  said. 

He  also  described  as  "not  an  honest 
claim"  the  ministry's  position  on  how  much 
would  be  saved  by  implementing  the  pro- 
posals. Prof.  Wilson  warned  of  the 
enormous  social  costs  in  adopting  the  pro- 
posals. The  decision  made  now  could  in- 
fluence the  health  care  delivery  in  this 
area  "for  generations  and  I  think  everyone 
is  sobered  by  that." 

Board  member  Mike  Sumner  [who  I 
originally  mentioned  in  the  very  first  com- 
ments I  made  in  this  discussion]  said:  "The 
proposal  to  have  all  the  psychiatric  services 
at  Hospital  Centre  could  have  a  very 
negative  effect  on  the  institution."  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  people  from 
coming  here  for  the  roimded-out  treat- 
ment we  provide,"  he  warned. 

You  can  see  that  official  after  ofiBcial,  in- 
dividual after  individual,  has  commented 
unfavourably  on  the  proposals  presented  by 
your  ministry.  An  article  referring  to  the 
Hospital  Centre  on  March  27  this  year  had 
headlines:  "Children's  Centre  Workload 
Pressing." 

Requests  for  services  at  the  regional 
children's  centre  are  increasing,  with  the 
staff  at  times  unable  to  cope  with  the 
volume  of  referrals,  Hospital  Centre 
executive  director  Dr.  David  R.  Brown 
told  the  hospital's  board  of  governors  Tues- 
day night.  Although  emergencies  are 
handled  within  24  hours,  there  is  a  four- 
month  waiting  period  for  appointments  for 
direct  referrals  and  psychological  assess- 
ment. Waiting  period  for  neuro-psycho- 
logical  evaluation  is   six   months. 

Surely,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  waiting 
period  of  that  length  of  time  that  doesn't 
deliver  good  health  services  in  the  com- 
munity. The  doctor  is  quoted  as  saying: 

This  is  a  very  disturbing  feature  indeed. 
The  only  ways  to  cope  with  the  situation 
are  by  increasing  staff,  which  is  virtually 
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impossible  because  of  the  limited  budget, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  satellite  pro- 
gramme with  separate  staflF  or,  particularly, 
by  more  thorough  screening  by  the  board 
of  education  personnel." 
He  does  give  you  some  alternatives  but  you 
can    see    that   still    isn't    even   the   answer. 

There  is  one  other  concern  which  should 
always  be  expressed  when  there  is  the  ration- 
alization of  services  in  a  community  and 
that  is  the  loss  of  employment  to  many,  both 
professional  and  other  hospital  staff.  The 
union,  which  represents  persons  in  the  vari- 
ous non-medical  services  in  the  hospital,  the 
caretaking  and  other  services,  is  very  much 
concerned  that  there  may  be  approximately 
300  jobs  lost  as  a  result  of  the  proposals  of 
the  ministry. 

I  think  the  minister  did  reply  to  me  at  one 
time  that  there  would  not  be  the  loss  of  a 
single  job  because  over  a  period  of  time  any 
dismissals  would  only  be  as  a  result— or  there 
would  be  no  dismissals  but  the  reduction  in 
staff  would  be  as  a  result  of  retirements  or 
people  leaving  the  staff.  I  hope  there  won't 
be  any  need  for  that  because  in  your  re- 
evaluation  of  your  proposals  you  will  come 
up  with  something  which  will  satisfy  all 
concerned.  As  recently  as  last  week,  the 
officials  at  the  lODE  hospital  did  come  up 
with  an  alternative.  I  would  like  tliis  to  be 
put  in  the  record  so  that  you  could  read 
this  and  consider  it. 

The  headline  is:  "Alternative  Cited  for 
Keeping    Open    Psychiatric    Units." 

The  proposed  closing  of  psychiatric 
units  at  Metropolitan  and  Hotel  Dieu  Hos- 
pitals represents  a  return  to  the  more 
"primitive"  days  of  care,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Windsor  Academy  of  Psychiatry  said 
today,  while  Dr.  Cassidy  said  that  the 
transfer  of  all  psychiatric  beds  to  Hospital 
Centre-IODE  unit  would  lead  to  increased 
pressure  on  the  psychiatric  staff  and  "pos- 
sibly strain  it  beyond  its  capacity  to  cope 
effectively  for  some  considerable  period  of 
time."  As  a  side  effect  of  moving  into  one 
large  mental  hospital  could  be  the  return 
of  the  stigma  that  people  feel  "they  have 
to  be  crazy  to  seek  help." 

I  hope  we  never  arrive  at  that  type  of  an 
attitude.  Wlien  people  need  help,  I  hope  we 
don't  immediately  assume,  simply  because 
they  need  mental  help,  that  they  are,  in  the 
term  mentioned  here,  crazy.  Dr.  Cassidy  ex- 
plained that  with  ona  hospital  singled  out 
as  a  psychiatric  hospital,  anyone  going  there 
might  have  a  stigma  attached.  I  note,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  in  certain  other  areas  there  is 


a  stigma  attached  especially  when  a  youngster 
doesn't  go  into  a  secondary  school;  they  im- 
mediately sort  of  brand  him  as  being  one 
who  isn't  mentally  capable  of  absorbing  sec- 
ondary education.  So  there  is  a  stigma  at- 
tached if  one  hospital  in  the  community  has 
to  take  all  psychiatric  patients.  It  becomes 
a  derogatory  term  and  something  we  don't 
want  to  see  used  concerning  any  of  our 
hospitals  in  any  community  in  the  province. 
I  won't  be  much  longer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  do  want  to  read  parts  of  an  article  that 
has  appeared  in  the  Windsor  Star.  It  ap- 
peared in  a  section  of  the  paper  where  they 
allow  members  of  their  staff  to  write  on 
topics  of  local  concern.  This  is  generally 
probably  one  of  the  more  vddely  read  fea- 
tures; it  isn't  editorial  policy,  but  rather  it 
expresses  the  concern  of  the  individual  writ- 
ing the  article.  It's  quite  often  referred  to  as 
the  sixth  column." 

The  article  is  entitled,  "Time  for  a  Stand 
on  Health  Care  Needs."  I  am  going  to  read 
paragraphs  in  the  article  and  not  the  com- 
plete article. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  predomin- 
antly negative  reaction  to  the  proposals 
[referring  to  the  minister's  proposals]  is 
that  there  has  been  a  uniting  of  informed 
people,  both  medical  and  non-medical.  The 
vast  majority  of  both  medical  and  non- 
medical persons  are  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  proposals  as  they  stand  and  are 
eager  to  the  point  of  agitation  that  good 
alternatives  replace  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  proposal  that  Hospital  Centre's 
Riverview  unit  be  closed  and  that  the 
chronic  care  patients  be  scattered  to  the 
other  four  hospitals  is  not  feasible.  The 
biggest  losers  would  be  the  chronic  care 
patients  themselves.  The  care  provided  by 
the  staff  of  Rivervieiw  unit,  which  has  per- 
formed so  remarkably  well  for  so  long 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  could 
not  be  matched  by  the  staffs  of  other  hos- 
pitals. Geriatrics  is  a  specialization  requir- 
ing decades  of  orientation.  In  addition, 
chronic  care  patients  are  not  wanted  at 
other  hospitals.  Can  you  imagine  what 
kind  of  a  welcome  they'd  receive? 

These  are  all  quotes  from  the  article  by 
Susan  Van  Kuren,  a  reporter  for  the  Windsor 
Star.  Returning  to  the  article:  "Riverview 
unit  was  previously  promised  new  facilities 
by  the  ministry." 

Referring  to  another  hospital,  in  this  case 
the    lODE    hospital— I    am    skipping    para- 
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graphs  so  that  I  won't  take  up  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House— the  article  says: 

Close  to  $1  million  has  already  been 
spent  planning  this  proposed  facility  [re- 
ferring to  lODE  or  the  Hospital  Centre]. 
An  architect  worked  two  years  on  the 
plan  [to  have  all  the  chronic  care  patients 
in  that  one  hospital]. 

Now,  having  spent  two  years  and  close  to 
$1  million,  the  proposed  recommendations 
mean  we  are  almost  abandoning  the  scheme. 

Referring  to   Crace   Hospital,   she   says: 

The  cost  of  renovating  the  hospital's 
obstetrical  floor  to  meet  the  needs  of 
chronic  care  patients  seems  to  be  astron- 
omical. 

You  can  see  that,  in  her  opinion,  taking  the 
obstetrical  unit  out  of  Grace  and  having  those 
beds  made  available  for  chronic  care  patients 
or  changing  them  over  to  some  other  care  is 
an  unneeded  expenditure  of  funds. 

Returning  to  her  article  again: 

Another  proposal— to  close  the  obstetrical 
unit  of  Grace  Hospital— is  also  unwise. 
Obstetrics  is  so  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Grace  Hospital  staff  that 
a  legacy  of  bitterness  would  be  left  be- 
hind. 

More  babies  were  bom  at  Grace  Hos- 
pital last  year  than  at  either  of  the  other 
two  hospitals  in  the  city  with  OB  units.  I 
feel  Grace  has  the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, methods  and  attitudes. 

The  proposal  to  close  psychiatric  serv- 
ices at  Hotel  Dieu  and  Metropolitan  hos- 
pitals shows  a  total  lack  of  insight  into  the 
trends  of  psychiatric  care.  Many  psychi- 
atric patients  require  anonymity  and  to 
peg  one  facility  as  "the  one"  would  label 
anyone  being  treated  there.  In  addition,  a 
great  many  psychiatric  patients  land  in 
the  emergencjy  wards  of  the  other  hos- 
pitals. Metropolitan  and  Hotel  Dieu.  Many 
need  immediate  care  and  admission  for 
medical  and  psychiatric  problems.  It  would 
convenience  the  doctors  to  have  them  in 
the  facility  where  rounds  are  normally 
made.  Can  anyone  imagine  them  being 
brought  to  an  emergency  where  the  self- 
inflicted  injuries  are  treated  and  discovered 
to  be  psychotic,  then  subjected  to  trans- 
fer, further  upset  and  total  inconvenience? 

The  fact  is  every  active  treatment  hos- 
pital needs  a  psychiatric  department,  no 
matter  how  small.  Many  leading  North 
American  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  in- 
sist this  is  the  case. 


To  close  paediatrics  at  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital is  another  unrealistic  proposal.  Why 
take  the  children  away  from  the  bum  unit 
and  the  cancer  clinic  on  the  grounds? 
Some  of  the  children  have  burns;  some 
of  them  have  leukaemia.  They  require 
these  services  which  are  on  the  premises 
at  Met. 

The  Essex  county  planning  council  must 
convince  the  ministry  to  drop  these  un- 
realistic proposals  and  they  must  suggest 
better  ones  more  suited  to  solving  our 
particular  problems.  It  is  not  only  highly 
uiJikely  that  a  group  of  five  Torontonians 
on  a  one-day  visit  to  Windsor  could 
adequately  assess  our  needs.  It  is  well 
nigh  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments  I  have  read 
from  the  various  articles  in  the  press,  from 
various  individuals  in  the  community,  I  hope 
will  convince  the  minister  that  he  has  to 
reassess  his  position. 

If  he  is  looking  from  a  dollar  and  cents 
standpoint  and  nothing  else,  he  should  look 
at  the  heart-lung  machines  and  pumps  and 
the  cardiovascular  surgical  units  available 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We  fought  in 
our  community  for  the  heart-lung  pump,  not 
for  the  whole  cardiovascular  surgical  unit. 
Then  we  look  at  Toronto  and  see  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  Toronto  Western  Hospital, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Wellesley  Hos- 
pital, St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Sunnybrook 
Hospital— six  facilities  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
with  complete  cardiovascular  units— surely 
there  is  duplication  of  services?  I  don't  be- 
gmdge  them  having  all  of  these  facilities— 

An  hon.  member:  I  do. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —because  we  want  to  see 
them  having  facilities  such  as  that  but  like- 
wise we  want  facilities  maintained  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  in  other  hospital 
centres.  If  it  is  too  expensive  to  put  one  in 
a  small  community— and  I  don't  consider  the 
city  of  Windsor  too  small— happy  birthday 
to  you,  Mr.  Grossman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Will  you  turn  the 
lights  out  so  I  can  blow  out  my  candle? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  you  going  to  put  up  with  this? 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Has  the  member  introduced  a 
dangerous  weapon  into  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'll  leave  that  to  the 
NDP,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  That's  lit.  The  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  was  carrying  a 
dud  weapon. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  member  con- 
tinues— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  complete  my  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Before  the  memiber 
continues  perhaps  the  Chair  might  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  member  for  St.  Andrew- 
St.  Patrick  wisihes  to  share  his  good  fortune 
with  the  other  members  and  will  be  passing 
morsels   to   the  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  on  behalf  of 
the  other  five  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Good'.  Can  you  blow,  please? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We'll  pause  a  moment  while 
the  member  blows  out  his  candle.  Will  the 
member    for    Windsor-Walkerville    continue? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
complete  my  comments  by  suggesting  to  the 
minister  that  he  reconsider  any  proposals; 
that  he  take  into  consideration  t!he  various 
comments  I  have  read  into  the  record;  and 
that  he  likewise  take  into  consideration  the 
comment  he  made  in  a  letter  to  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eileen 
Shafer,  who  is  very  very  much  involved  witih 
Riverview  Hospital.  Yom-  letter  states,  Mr. 
Minister:  "I  am  hopeful  that  through  the 
discussions  we  have  initiated  we  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned." 

We  hope,  Mr.  Minister,  tfbat  is  not  only 
your  comment  in  the  lettter  but  is  the  actual 
way  we  will  resolve  the  problem  in  the  city 
of  Windsor. 

Thanik  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.    Chairman:    The  Jion.   minister. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Perhaps  there  are  other  speakers  to  this 
particular  vote,   Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  wish  to  speak  onl  vote  2901? 

Mr,  Lewis:  Yes,  I  wanted  to  speak  on  this 
vote  but  not  on  this  subject  and  I  suspect 
my  colleague  from  Sandwich-Riverside  has 
something  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr:  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Chairman,   there  is   no  point  in  my  putting 


on  the  record  what  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  hias  just  presented.  The  minister 
is  aware  that  I  have  been  pouring  oni  to 
him  all  the  criticisms  and  objections  and 
suggestions  I  have  received  from  citizens  on 
this  matter.  It  is  rather  stmnge,  though,  that 
the  citizens  of  Windsor  bought  their  own 
heart-lung  pvunp  and  have  not  been  able 
to  get  it  into  use.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  Toronto  hospitals  actually  bought  their 
own? 

We  also  have  in  Windsor  the  bum  unit 
which  the  citizens  of  Essex  county  have 
bought  and  we  are  having  some  difficulties 
getting  that  into  full  operation.  I  wondler 
whether  this  minister  has  ever  heard  of  the 
expression  about  looking  gift  horses  ini  the 
mouth.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  appreciate  the 
public's  efforts  in  providing  these  forms  of 
equipment  which,  in  other  places,  are  prob- 
ably provided  at  the  expense  of  all  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  member  for  St.  George  ^rs.  Camp- 
bell) referred  to  mega  vitamin  treatment,  the 
orthomolecular  tlieories  and  mentioned  wheat 
in  particular.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  that  wtheat—tor  perhaps  it's  the  gluten 
in  the  wheat— caimot  be  tolerated  by  some 
people.  What  the  percentage  is  1  have  no 
idea  but  2,000  years  ago  Lucretias,  one  of 
those  famous  Romans,  observed— and  I  don't 
suppose  it  was  just  his  own  observation— 
that  one  man's  meat  is  another  manTs  poison. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  enough  attention 
is  being  given  to  this  fact,  that  everybody's 
body  chemistry  is  different  from  everyone 
else's.  Not  so  long  ago  there  was  a  CBC 
programme— I  would  say  a  few  months  ago— 
in  wthich  an  English  doctor  was  being  inter- 
viewed because  of  the  great  success  he  has 
had  in  treating  people  with  various  mental 
or  emotional  troubles.  I  think  !he  said  that 
one-tliird— if  it  wasn't  one-third  it  was  on- 
half  or  two- thirds;  it  was  a  very  ihigih  per- 
centage, we'll  say  one-third  to  be  on  the 
conservative  side  and  I  know  that  will  please 
the  minister- 
Mr.  R.  D.  Keimedy  (Peel  South):  You're 
on  the   rigiht   side. 

Mr.  Burr:  —of  the  people  who  are  hospital- 
ized or  who  come  to  physicians  with  mental 
problems  have  a  nutritional  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  say  a  diet  cause  for  their  illnesses. 
He  described,  in  the  short  time  he  had  avail- 
able on  the  telephone  interview,  how  he  took 
various  patients,  gave  them  a  two  or  three- 
day  fast  and  then  had  them  eat  or  drink  one 
of  their  common  everyday  foods.  If  the 
symptoms    of    their    mental    disorders,    their 
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emotional  disorders  came  on,  then  that  indi- 
cated that  particular  drink  or  food.  And  they 
were  very  simple  ones— coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
potatoes,  bacon— the  very  common  foods  that 
people  make  great  use  of. 

By  this  process  of  finding  out  which  in- 
dividual food  had  the  unfortunate  effect  on 
the  individual,  the  interviewer  was  able  to 
get  a  Ust  and  then  the  patient  was  able  to 
eliminate  those  particular  foods  from  his  diet 
and  the  patient  became  normal. 

The  interviewer  asked  him  whether  he  met 
with  opposition  among  his  colleagues,  and 
he  said:  "Well,  not  that  you  would  notice. 
They  are  all  sending  me  their  patients." 

I  thought  of  this  when  the  member  for  St. 
George  was  speaking,  because  I  have  been 
hearing  and  reading  a  great  deal  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  about  the  orthomolecxJar 
theories.  Linus  Pauling  is  one  of  the  advo- 
cates. I  don't  think  he  got  his  Nobel  prize 
for  that,  but  he  is  verv  interested  in  that 
field. 

As  I  understand  it,  in  very  simple  layman's 
terms,  some  doctors  have  had  great  success 
with  this  method,  and  others  have  had  virtu- 
ally none.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  those 
who  are  sviccessful  are  the  ones  who  reaUze 
that  everybody  is  different  and  who  make 
a  kind  of  body  chemistry  assessment.  I  don't 
know  the  technical  terms  or  the  jargon,  but 
they  make  an  assessment  of  the  person's 
chemistry.  They  then  prescribe  various  vita- 
mins in  very  large  doses,  according  to  the 
assessment  that  they  have  made.  Periodically 
they  check  the  patients  and,  if  necessary, 
modify  their  prescriptions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the  great 
complexity  of  the  human  body  and  of  the 
nerve  system  and  of  the  human  brain,  and 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  differences 
between  humans,  even  in  members  of  the 
same  family,  there  may  be  many  successful 
combinations  of  methods  for  treating  mental 
or  emotional  disturbances  or  illnesses.  Surely, 
it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  definite 
cause,  albeit  as  yet  unknown,  for  all  di- 
cause,  albeit  as  yet  unknown,  for  all  diseases. 
Research  has  determined  that  lack  of  vitamin 
C  caused  scurvy  back  in  the  middle  ages 
when  the  sailors  were  at  sea  without  sources 
of  vitamin  C.  But  one  point  that  was  over- 
looked by  modern  doctors  who  know  of  this 
story,  of  course,  only  some  of  the  sailors 
died;  some  were  ill  with  scurvy,  and  some 
were  not  ill.  The  reason  I  think  is  that  some 
of  them  didn't  have  the  same  need  as  others 
for  vitamin  C,  or  that  some  had  a  greater 
need  for  it  than  others  whose  chemistry  was 
a  little  bit  different. 


So  I  feel  that  the  ministry,  instead  of 
being  so  bogged  down  with  financial  con- 
siderations all  time  time,  should  spend  a  little 
of  its  energies  in  encouraging  those  people 
who  are  not  really  out  in  left  field,  as  the 
minister  said  the  other  day,  but  out  around 
third  base  or  short  stop. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  minister  and  written 
to  him  on  various  occasions  about  the  fine 
work  that  one  of  our  citizens  in  Windsor- 
Mrs.  Helen  Goyeau,  I  believe— has  been  doing 
in  our  city  on  behalf  of  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed  people  who  have  not  been 
responding  to  orthodox  treatment.  She  has 
been  finding  them  a  qualifiied  physician  or 
psychiatrist  in  other  cities  who  would  be 
willing  to  assess  and  diagnose  their  particular 
body  chemistry  and  prescribe  megavitamin 
treatment  for  each  individual  on  the  basis  of 
the  examination. 

Mrs.  Goyeau  and  her  friends,  both  in 
Windsor  and  in  other  cities  in  Ontario,  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time,  effort  and  money  draw- 
ing to  the  attention  of  as  many  physicians  and 
psychiatrists  as  they  can  articles  that  are 
appearing  in  medical  literature— articles  that 
you  would  think  psychiatrists  and  physicians 
who  come  into  contact  with  mentally  dis- 
turbed people  would  be  reading  for  them- 
selves. And  she  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
persuading  some  of  these  physicians  and  psy- 
chiatrists to  talk  to,  to  consult,  or  even  to  go 
to  a  meeting  where  one  of  these  successful 
doctors  is  speaking. 

Throughout  Canada  there  are  a  few  doctors 
iisinig  this  treatment,  but  most  of  them  are 
doing  it  in  a  surreptitious  manner.  This  is 
apparently  because  they  haven't  he€ird  of  the 
minister's  open  minded  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject or  perhaps  because  they  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  close  minded  attitude  of 
many  of  their  colleagues.  If  the  minister  could 
open  up  this  field,  encourage  these  treatments, 
I  think  he  would  be  doing  something  that 
could  have  some  very  good  results. 

Mrs.  Goyeau  at  the  present  time  is  trying 
to  find  temporary  quarters  for  various  per- 
sons who  are  not  quite  ill  enough  to  be  hos- 
pitalized, or  to  be  kept  in  hospitals  after 
they  have  gone  there,  and  yet  too  ill  for 
their  own  families  to  cope  with.  She  has 
been  able  to  find,  through  her  fantastic  efforts, 
some  rest  home  operators  who  would  be  will- 
ing through  compassion  and  understanding, 
not  through  the  profit  motive,  to  provide  this 
temporary  care  that  many  of  these  persons 
need  while  they  are  learning  how  to  handle 
the  megavitamin  diet.  But  the  catch  is  these 
operators  wouldn't  want  to  do  it  unless  a 
qualified     physician     or     psychiatrist     were 
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periodically  supervising  the  patient.  This 
doesn't  mean  daily  supervision,  it  means  what- 
ever the  particular  patient  required.  It  could 
be  as  rarely  as  monthly. 

So  there  is  an  obvious  financial  saving  for 
taxpayers  in  the  long  term,  a  saving  in  hos- 
pital and  medical  care,  if  these  mentally  or 
emotionally  disturbed  persons  can  be  treated 
successfully  and  kept  out  of  institutionalized 
care. 

I  have  some  other  points  that  are  under 
vote  1,  but  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
has  rather  urgent  business  elsewhere.  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  defer  to 
him  and  get  back  when  I  can  get  my  turn 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  points  raised  with 
regard  to  the  Windsor  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'd  like  to  clarify-did 
that  vote  1  ever  pass,  Mr.  Chairman?  I 
thought  at  one  point  it  had. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  might  indicate 
that  actually  items  1  and  2  did  pass.  Then 
the  chairman  the  other  evening  indicated  he 
would  consider  any  subject  under  vote  2901 
so  I  gather  it  was  reopened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Fair  enough.  I  would  just 
as  soon  wait  until  the  Windsor  issue  is  over 
to  comment  on  the  Windsor  issue  at  all. 

Mr.  Burr:  The  member  for  Windsor  West 
(Mr.  Bounsall)  wants  to  make  some  comments 
on  the  Windsor  issue  so  it  might  be  as  well 
to  delay  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  might  like  to  comment, 
then. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Windsor  West 
isn't  here;  perhaps  you  can  pursue  it  again 
this  evening.  I  wanted  to  speak  about 
something  quite  markedly  unrelated  to  the 
Windsor  host)ita]  situation.  The  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  and  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  have  made  their  represen- 
tations but  maybe  you  can  pull  it  all  together 
again  this  evening.  I  know  my  colleague  from 
Windsor  West  does  want  to  speak. 

I  must  say  to  the  chairman—I  suspect  I 
might  mirror  the  minister's  feeling— tihe  way  in 
which  vote  1  is  being  handled  is  most  pecu- 
liar, Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  virtually  encom- 
passing the  entire  estimates  within  the  first 
vote,  making  it  very  neat  for  the  opposition 
to  return  forever  under  subsequent  votes  to 
similar  objects,  knowing  we'll  not  be  meeting 
again  in  the  fall  so  we  might  as  well  spend 
the   rest  of   June  on   Health,    giving   to   the 


minister  all  of  the  pleasures  and  generosities 
that  bestows.  On  the  other  hand  it  doesn't 
entirely  introduce  into  the  estimates  the  dis- 
cipline that  might  be  beneficial. 

I  say  that  in  a  self-:conscious  way  because 
I  want  to  deal  with  a  subject  now  that  does 
fit  within  the  first  vote  in  the  sense  of  the 
outline  given  to  us  by  the  minister-item  2, 
health  standards.  The  community  health 
standards  division  includes  the  occupational 
health  protection  branch  and  I  want  to  say 
something  about  that.  I  suppose  it  could 
equally  come  within  vote  2.  I'll  deal  with  it 
mow.  Probably  that  is  all  I  will  deal  with 
which  will  be  a  great  relief  for  the  minister, 
and  then  come  back  to  it  later  on  if  neces- 
sary. That  may  not  be  possible. 

There  were  a  number  of  things  in  the  field 
of  occupational  and  environmental  health  that 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  in  these  estimates  if 
time  permitted.  The  question  I  asked  in 
question  period  today  is  at  the  moment  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  Because  it  struck  me  very 
fonciblv  on  the  weekend  I  wondered  whether 
I  coidd  deal  with  it  now  with  the  minister 
and  use  it  as  a  kind  of  symbol  of  some  of 
the  things  I  think  might  be  corrected  in  occu- 
pational health  and  environmental  health  in 
the  province.  Perhaps  as  I  finish  some  re- 
marks, I  will  allude  to  two  or  three  other 
situations  beyond  Elliot  Lake,  which  have 
application. 

It  is  sometimes  diflScuIt  with  this  minister, 
m'ostly  because  I  have  aiiwayls  sensed  and 
continue  to  sense  his  very  real  personal  con- 
cern about  the  environmental  health  quandary 
or  problem.  I  am  never  sure  in  my  own^  mind 
who's  calling  the  shots  in  this  field  and  how 
it  is  that  his  own  views,  so  frequently  en- 
lightened, seem  so  separated  from  those  of 
some  of  his  colleagues.  I  never  quite  know 
how  it  is  that  his  own  views,  so  often  pro- 
gressive, seem  so  much  further  ahead  than 
those  who  work  for  him  in  the  civil  service 
which  he  administers.  In  other  words,  I  have 
a  genuine  confusion  in  my  mind,  in  dealing 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  understand- 
ing how  the  whole  occupational  area- the 
hazards  and  dangers  to  the  health  and  life  of 
workers— is  ever  going  to  be  brought  visibly 
under  control. 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago,  after  the  Minister 
of  Health  had  tabled  this  report  in  the  Legis- 
lature on  April  28— the  survey  of  the  health 
cond'tions  in  Denison  and  Rio  Algom— the 
Ministry  of  Health,  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  sent  a  pamphlet— in  a  normal  No,  10 
envelope,  I  guesis  it  was,  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
8%   by   11    in.    I   gueiss  it  is— to  aU  of  the 
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homes  in  Elliot  Lake,  giving  eight  important 
questions  and  eight  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions as  seen  by  the  government  as  it  related 
to  the  Elliot  Ljtlce  uranium  industry. 

I  saw  that  paimphlet  when  it  emerged  and 
I  felt  it  was  kind  of  gross.  I  discussed  it  at 
the  time  with  my  colleagues  from  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Laughren),  Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa) 
and  Sudbury  Balst  (Mr.  Maitel),  and  asked 
them:  "How  do  you  deal  with  this  type  of 
thing?  Obvfously,  it's  very  diflBcult  to  deal 
with  it  in  question  x>eriod  tjecause  it  requires 
some  analysis  and  some  enlargement,  rather 
than  simpliy  raising  it  in  a  question  with  the 
minister,  and  maybe  I  should  save  it  for  the 
occupaitional  health  branch?"  They  agreed. 
That  was  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

This  lalst  weekend,  on  the  various  wander- 
ings about  Ontario,  I  foimd  myiself  on  Friday 
in  Ohapleau,  and  on  Saturday  in  Foleyet, 
Gogaima,  Ohelmsfoid  and  Sudbtiry.  Through 
the  entire  24  hours— and  apparently  for  two 
or  three  days  before  it— the  radio  stations,  in 
a  staccato,  repetitive  rhythm,  had  broadcast 
advertisements,  from  Denison  Mines  in  par- 
ticular and  Rio  Algom  as  well,  saying:  "Read 
the  truth  about  Elliot  Lake  on  Saturday." 
They  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  persuad- 
ing the  population  that  in  the  Sudbury  Star 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  Sault  Daily  Star,  and 
I  know  in  certain  of  the  nonthern  weeklies, 
there  was  to  appear  a  full-page  ad,  and  the 
mining  coonpanies  told  us  to  keep  our  eyes 
open  for  that  page  and  make  sure  it  was 
carefully  read  because  all  of  the  misconcep- 
tions about  EUiot  Lake  would  be  cleared  up. 

So  it  was  with  some  anticipation,  when  I 
finally  got  to  Sudbury  late  Saturday  after- 
noon, that  I  grabbed  the  Star,  turned  to  page 
7  and  found  this  advertisement— which  the 
minister  may  or  may  not  have  seen— which 
is  entitled  "Some  Straight  Talk  About  Elliot 
Lake".  And  then  it  says:  "Answers  to  eight 
important  questions  as  presented  by  the  On- 
tario government." 

To  the  uninitiated  it's  as  though  the  ad- 
vertisements were  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  Ontario  government.  But  at  the  bottom 
right-hand  comer  in  a  very  small  box,  with 
a  deference  uncharacteristic  of  mining  com- 
panies, it  says  in,  I  judge,  two  point  type: 
"This  advertisement  co-sponsored  by  Denison 
Mines  Ltd.  and  Rio  Algom  Ltd."  That's  really 
interesting. 

Mr.  Burr:   It  comes  out  of  their  tax. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  speaks  volumes  about  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  come  to  grips 
with  Elliot  Lake  or  with  any  or  many  of  the 
other  occupational  health  hazards  in  Ontario. 


You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  put  it  to 
the  minister  through  you,  any  straight  talk 
about  Elliot  Lake,  past  or  present,  could  not 
possibly  be  construed  as  propaganda  for  the 
companies  unless  it  wasn't  straight  talk  at 
all,  unless  it  was  a  tissue  of  carefully  selected 
material,  leaving  out  whiat  was  embarassing 
or  uncomfortable,  and  including  certain  things 
that  gave  a  distorted  picture  of  reality  and 
were  often,  in  themselves,  simply  half  truths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  bothers  me  a  lot.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  tell  the  minister  that  it 
really  angered  me  on  Saturday  when  I  saw 
how  the  companies  were  using  the  ministry's 
material.  It  angered  me  because  the  ministry's 
material  lends  itself  to  that  use,  and  because 
the  companies  couldn't  have  done  it  better 
themselves  if  they'd  written  the  answers  in 
the  fashion  which  they  are  dealt  with  in  the 
pamphlets  which  went  to  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake  and  to  the  readers  of  northern 
newspapers. 

There's  a  tendency  in  the  ministry— not  so 
much  to  say  mea  culpa,  and  it  will  never 
happen  again— there's  a  tendency  in  the  min- 
istries involved— and  health  has  to  be  seen 
as  central  to  it— to  try  to  gloss  over  what 
has  happened.  They  pretend  they're  suddenly 
invested  with  hindsight,  the  revelations  in- 
curred in  1974-1975,  and  they  will  then 
exonerate  themselves  by  writing  the  kind  of 
carefully  modulated  rhetoric  which  serves  to 
deceive  rather  than  to  illumine. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  questions  and 
answers  in  this  ad,  taken  directly  from  the 
pamphlet  called:  "These  Are  The  Answers 
To  Eight  Important  Questions  That  People 
In  Elliot  Lake  Have  Been  Asking."  And  it 
says: 

Reprinted  below  is  the  full  text  of  the 

eight    questions    and    answers    which  it    is 

believed  will  be  of  interest  to  all  mining 

people  in  Canada: 

1.  "We  hear  a  lot  of  miners  here  have 

silicosis.  Just  how  bad  is  it?" 
Let  me  read  selectively  from  the  answer,  but 
with  accurate  reflection: 

The   Ministry   of   Health  held  a  special 

clinic  here  last  year.  The  doctors  examined 

973  miners.  They  found  23  who  had  siU- 

cosis.  That  works  out  to  less  than  2.5  per 

cent  of  the  miners  examined. 

And    all    23    of   the    men    with    silicosis 

started  work  here  before  1960. 

The  doctors  also  found  47  miners  with 

"dust  effects".  If  these  men  keep  working 

in  the  mines   for  very  much  longer,  they 

stand    a    pretty    good    chance    of    getting 

silicosis  too. 
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There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of 
siHcosis  at  EUiot  Lake  over  the  years,  but 
we  think  the  results  of  this  special  clinic 
are  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  way 
things  stand  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  your  re- 
port. Your  report  did  not  show  only  23 
cases  of  silicosis  and  47  cases  of  dust  effects. 
Your  report  showed  36  cases  of  silicosis  and 
53  cases  of  dust  effects,  when  you  include 
those  men  working  in  the  mines  who  were 
missed  in  the  surveys. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else  about  the 
point  at  which  Dr.  Cowle  made  his  first  sub- 
mission and  the  point  at  which  the  x-rays 
were  reviewed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  there  were 
88  additional  cases  of  workers  who  lay  some- 
here  between  pre-silicosis  and  obvious  dust 
evident  in  the  x-rays.  These  88  additional 
cases  were  discovered,  which  were  not  in  the 
original  document— not  this  document,  but 
the  original  document. 

More  important  than  that,  what  this  report 
shows  is  not  that  there  are  23  cases  of 
silicosis  and  47  cases  of  dust  effects,  but  that 
you  have  managed  to  find,  over  the  life  of 
the  Elliot  Lake  mines,  446  men  infected 
with  silicosis  or  pre-silicotic  conditions;  446 
among  those  you've  been  able  to  trace. 

There  is  something  unbearably  sanguine 
about  an  advertisement  which  pretends  that 
the  situation  today  is  bearable,  without  deal- 
ing with  the  overall  reality.  There  is  a  flip 
reference  to  160,  but  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  silicosis  now  documented  in  Elliot 
Lake  took  23  years  to  develop  and  that  your 
own  report  indicates,  quite  explicitly,  that  it 
will  be  1983  before  you  can  make  a  check 
in  terms  of  the  futm-e  silicosis.  None  of  this 
is  in  the  material.  It's  just  a  kind  of  neat  and 
manipulated  reassurance,  which  is  not  the 
way  you  deal  with  public  anxiety.  All  you 
do  in  a  situation  like  that  is  heighten  public 
anxiety. 

I  find  it  personally  offensive,  and  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  did  likewise.  The  figures 
are  wrong  and  the  stor>'  is  only  half-told, 
and  it  shouldn't  be  dealt  with  in  that  fashion. 
It's  just  too  damned  serious  to  deal  with  as 
though  it  were  a  public  relations  effort.  This 
is  the  next  question:  "2.  'Just  what  exactly 
is  silicosis,  anyway?' " 

And  they  give  a  perfectly  legitimate  clinical 
definition  that  silicosis  is  scarring  of  the 
lungs,  and  explain  it.  Now,  I  want  to  read 
you    the    second    paragraph    under   that. 

That's  why  there's  been  a  law  in  On- 
tario since  1925  that  says  that  every  miner 
who  works  in  mines  like  the  ones  at  Elliot 


Lake,  where  there's  free  silica  in  the  dust, 
ihais  to  have  an  x-ray  every  year.  The  x-rays 
let  the  doctors  see  the  early  signs  of  silicosis 
long  before  a  miner  himself  would  notice 
anything  at  all. 

That's  a  very  interesting  coniolusion— quite 
accuralte— about  the  miner  himself  noticing 
anything  at  all.  The  miner  would  never  notice 
aniything  at  all  because  the  minens  never  saw 
the  x-rays.  More  important,  from  about  1925 
to  1970  the  doctors  didn't  even  consider  it 
important  to  share  the  x-ray  informoition  with 
the  men  who  had  silicosis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  put  on  the 
record  something  here  that  has  bothered  me 
more  about  this  than  anything  else.  I  d^on't 
know  what  is  wrong  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, who  worked  all  those  years  in  Elliot 
Lake  and  who  read  all  those  x-ra^-s,  but  they 
don't  understand  the  meaning  of  medical 
ethics  if  life  depended  on  ft,  ami  life  did  de- 
pend on  it. 

In  innumerable  cases  the  men  in  EUiot 
Lake  took  their  chesrt:  x-rays  and  were  never 
told  that  they  had  dust  effects.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Elliot  Lake  miners  that  men  are  starting 
to  be  told  well  in  advance  of  the  hazards  they 
face.  The  men  knew  it  and  the  doctors  knew 
it  and  the  companies  knew  it. 

It's  like  the  asbestosis  controversy.  The 
material  from  the  x-rays  in  Johns-Manville 
was  never  shared  with  the  workers.  The 
doctors  for  some  incredible  reason  felt  that 
people  in  a  pre-asibestosis  dr  pre-silicotic  con- 
dition could  be  returned  to  the  areas  which 
damaged  their  health  and  that  there  was  no 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor 
to  tell  the  men. 

But  none  of  that  is  included  in  this  adver- 
tisement. It's  as  though,  since  1925,  we  have 
had  some  legitimate  kind  of  diagnostic  facility 
identifying  the  people  who  were  ill.  Nuts!  We 
had  some  kind  of  medical  experimentation 
worthy  of  oharlaitans  Avho  never  really  levelled 
with  the  men  about  the  condition  of  their 
own  health.  And  to  this  day  there  is  a  mis- 
conception about  what  human  beings  are 
entitled  to. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cowle,  to  whom  I  bear  not  an 
ounce  of  malice,  gave  to  the  doctor  at  Rio 
Algom  a  few  weeks  ago  the  results  of  the 
x-rays  which  were  taken  in  this  survey.  Did 
he  give  it  to  the  men?  No.  And  there  is  for- 
ever this  specious  stuff  about  the  men  being 
overly  concerned,  not  understanding,  perhaps 
a  little  panicky  about  the  results  of  their  own 
x-rays.  There  is  no  sense  of  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  this  government,  none  at  all. 
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or  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession. 
Better  the  men  might  have  been  panicked  a 
little,  or  allowed  to  be  concerned.  Where 
there  were  no  family  doctors  none  of  the 
information  was  even  given.  How  come  your 
advertisement  reprintea  by  the  companies 
doesn't  indicate  that?  The  medical  profession 
has  a  lot  to  account  for. 

If  you  will  adlow  me  a  digression,  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  reporters  on  the  Peter- 
borough Examiner  that  he  had  phoned  some- 
one in  your  ministry  and  asked  for  the  medical 
x-ray  records  of  those  who  had  contracted 
asbestosis  in  the  Raybestos-iManhattan  plant 
in  Peterborough.  The  ministry  apparently  has 
those  x-rays  on  file.  He  was  told  that,  of 
coviTse,  those  x-rays  couldn't  be  released. 
Mind  you,  all  the  men  are  now  deiad;  it  isn't 
exactly  a  violation  of  confidentiality. 

il  would  give  anything,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
see  the  past  x-rays  of  those  who  have  died  of 
silicosis  or  asbestosis  or  lung  cancer  from 
either  source  in  this  province.  As  I  stand 
here,  I'M  tell  you  what  they'd  show.  They'd 
show  that  five,  four  three,  two  years— how- 
ever many  years—in  advance  of  the  men  be- 
ing informed  that  they  had  the  disease,  the 
dust  effects  were  clear  on  the  x-rays,  and  the 
medical  profession  and  the  companies  sup- 
pressed the  information.  That's  what  tiheyd 
show. 

If  you  want  to  prove  me  wrong,  take  a 
random  sample  and  have  the  x-rays  read  by 
Dr.  Charles  Stewart  or  somebody  else  in  a 
neu'tral  setting  and  I'll  retract. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  He's  not  neutral. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  consider  Stewart  neutral,  all 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  okay,  you  don't.  You 
choose. 

There  is  a  splendid  doctor  in  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Michael  Newhouse,  head  of  the  respiratory 
research  group  in  McMaster,  a  man  who 
has  done  the  environmental  pollution  stuff  in 
Hamilton.  Give  it  to  him  to  read  or  give 
it  to  Charles  Bryant,  head  of  the  respiratory 
division  at  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  who 
offered  to  your  occupational  health  branch 
to  do  certain  studies  on  the  asbestos  workers, 
which  offer  has  yet  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  Give  it  to  any  of  those 
independent,  clinically  efficient  people  across 
Ontario. 

Boy,  I  would  like  to  see  what  those  x-rays 
in  the  1960s  and  the  1970s  really  showed 
about  those  workers  and  how  the  informa- 


tion was  never  communicated  to  them.  What 
a  pleasure  that  would  be,  just  to  show  the 
collusion  that  occurred  through  the  yearsl 
The  said  point  2  goes  on  to  say: 

And  it  also  means  you  had  better 
change  jobs.  If  you  keep  on  working  where 
there  is  lots  of  silica  dust  your  condition 
will  probably  get  worse. 

That's  why  we  advise  anyone  who  has 
silicosis  to  get  out  of  a  dusty  environment 
to  let  their  condition  stabilize. 

And  the  doctors  say  silicosis  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  lung  cancer. 

Well,  that's  certainly  a  medically  debatable 
point,  as  I  have  since  learned.  But,  leaving 
that  aside,  I  quite  agree,  or  I  want  to  be 
fair  about  it  and  I  want  to  acknowledge  that 
occasional  recognitions  of  hazards  are  in- 
cluded in  the  advertisements  although  well 
down  in  the  copy,  not  at  the  top  of  the 
copy.  No.  3  says: 

Does  that  mean  that,  sooner  or  later,  all 
the  rest  of  us  will  get  silicosis,  too? 
No. 
Categorically. 

They  point  out  that  the  counts  in  the 
mines  used  to  be  very  high,  which  accounts 
for  the  silicosis.  They  say: 

But  with  better  ventilation  and  dust 
control,  the  mines  are  getting  a  lot  cleaner 
now,  and  the  less  dust,  the  less  chance  of 
getting  silicosis. 

Miners  don't  have  to  get  silicosis,  and 
with  cleaner  mines  and  better  health  pro- 
grammes, no  miner  should. 

I  guess  the  question  that  arises  from  this 
kind  of  material  is  why  has  any  miner  in 
Ontario  in  the  uranium  industry  contracted 
silicosis  at  all?  Why  have  any  men  died  of 
lung  cancer? 

This  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  put  to 
you  what  some  of  us  have  been  feeling  for 
a  very  long  time.  It  was  in  1926  in  South 
Africa  and  Czechoslovakia,  50  years  ago, 
that  the  first  incidence  of  lung  cancer  related 
to  silica  was  discovered  and  documented.  It 
was  in  the  1920s  in  Ontario  when  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  acknowledged 
silicosis  as  a  compensable  item.  You've  had 
all  of  the  experiences  of  South  Africa,  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  United  States,  Kirk- 
land  Lake,  Timmins,  Cobalt,  Haileybury— 
you  name  it. 

It  isn't  some  revelation  that  men  get 
silicosis  and  lung  cancer  from  being  exposed 
to  silica  dust  and  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources    (Mr.     Bemier)    goes    before    the 
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Ham  commission  and  utters  some  falderal 
about  hindsight  giving  them  insight  into 
what  might  have  been  prevented. 

Everybody  knew  from  the  moment  the 
uranium  mines  opened  with  the  silica  dust 
content  that  silicosis  and  lung  cancer  was 
a  hazard  and  not  a  soul  did  a  blessed  thing 
about  it.  Oh,  yes,  there  were  a  few  letters 
sent  back  and  forth  encouraging  them  to 
put  the  brakes  on  and  to  control  it.  There 
were  some  radiation  levels  reduced  and  there 
were  some  dust  levels  reduced,  but  nobody 
took  it  very  seriously  until  the  explosion  of 
the  Eight  Mile  Lake,  in  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  all  of  which  is  chronicled  in  your 
report. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  it.  I  find  it  unbearable.  You  can 
cope  with  it.  They're  your  colleagues.  The 
companies  and  the  government  simply 
watched  the  men  contract  the  disease  and 
die.  It's  about  time  it  was  said.  You  under- 
stood it,  everybody  knew  it  and  nobody 
raised  a  finger.  It's  about  time  that  was  said. 
Don't  give  me  the  vision  of  hindsight.  There 
might  have  been  the  vision  of  foresight  be- 
cause you  all  knew  it  was  coming.  I'm  sorry 
to  say  to  the  minister  that  you  all  knew. 
He  obviously  didn't  know;  he  has  just  in- 
herited the  portfolio.  But  everybody  knew 
of  the  dangers  in  what  was  likely  to  occur. 

There's  something  damnably  phoney  about 
literature  sent  to  the  homes  which  pretends 
that  because  the  dust  levels  might  be  coming 
dov\Ti  now,  somehow  people  will  no  longer 
contract  disease  in  the  future.  That's  just  not 
true.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  10,  15  and  20 
years  from  now  miners  will  still  be  contract- 
ing serious  silicosis  because  the  levels  of  this 
year  were  not  observed  but  no  one  seems  to 
be  willing  to  come  to  grips  wath  that. 

It's  the  historical  perspective  that  my  col- 
league from  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  always 
talks  about.  For  the  Ministries  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Health  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  everything  is  historical 
perspective.  You  will  analyse  in  the  1980s 
whether  what  you  were  doing  in  the  1970s 
was  right.  That's  what  makes  these  advertise- 
ments so  misleading. 

4.  "We  even  hear  that  some  miners  have 
come  down  with  lung  cancer.  Are  the  rest 
of  us  in  any  danger?" 

There  have  been  cases  of  lung  cancer 
among  uranium  miners  and  it  looks  like 
the  very  high  levels  of  radiation  they  were 
texposed  to  in  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s  helped  cause  it.  But  those  high  radia- 
tion exposures  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 


I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  this,  Mr. 
Minister.  This  is  called  the  quantum  theory  of 
human  life.  It's  like  saying  that  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  miners  in  your  survey  contracted  sili- 
cosis. This  is  looking  at  individual  human 
beings  in  a  quantitative  view.  It  is  depreci- 
ating human  life.  That's  what  it  is  and  the 
people  who  write  this  tripe  should  be  told 
that. 

Anyone  reading  it  who  read,  "We  even 
hear  that  some  miners  have  come  down  with 
lung  cancer"  would  assume  that  maybe  there 
were  five,  six,  eight,  10  perhaps.  There  aie 
well  over  50;  we  don't  know  how  many.  The 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  now  indicates 
there  will  be  many  more  come  to  light  in  the 
next  few  years.  It  acknowledges  it  in  its  brief 
to  the  Ham  commission. 

You  don't  deal  with  it  this  way.  You  level 
with  the  community.  Straight  talk  means 
candour;  that's  what  it  means,  not  duplicity; 
not  using  the  English  language  as  though  it 
was  an  endless  source  of  manipulation.  You 
talk  straight.  You  tell  them  what  has  hap- 
pened. You  tell  them  what  to  expect  and 
then  you  tell  them  what  you're  going  to  do 
about  it. 

This  copy  under  question  4  goes  on  to  read: 
But  today  there  are  strict  limits  on  the 
amount  of  radiation  each  miner  can  be  ex- 
posed to.  The  limit  is  four  working  level 
months  a  year. 

That  is  not  true.  There  are  no  strict  limits. 
There  are  negotiable  limits.  You  have  set 
four  working  level  months  as  a  limit.  I 
remind  you  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission went  before  the  Ham  commission 
last  week  and  said  it  had  indicated  in  1959 
that  five  working  level  months  must  be  the 
absolute  maximum.  In  1974  we  finally 
reached  four  working  level  months.  In  1975 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  still  isn't 
sure  if  he  can  maintain  that.  The  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  is  a  man  who  can  say 
almost  anything  anywhere.  He  went  before 
the  Ham  commission  last  week  and  said: 

The  adversary  system  of  labour-manage- 
ment relations  in  this  field  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. Health  and  safety  are  not  negotiable 
questions.  They  are  not  fringe  benefits. 
They  cannot  be  traded  for  longer  vacations, 
more  generous  pensions  or  bigger  pay 
cheques. 

What  are  you  doing  when  you  call  workers 
in  from  Denison  Mines  to  find  out  whether, 
if  they  wear  a  mask,  they  don't  mind  the 
extra  radiation  exposure? 

What  are  you  doing  if  you  call  them  in 
and  ask,  "Can  you  go  a  little  above  four  this 
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year?"  You're  negotiating  with  human  life, 
that's  what  you're  doing  and  the  mines 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  it. 

'What  is  the  reverence  for  Denison  Mines? 
Do  they  not  make  a  suflBcient  profit?  Have 
they  not  made  the  profit  out  of  the  work  and 
the  lives  of  the  miners?  Why  should  they  be 
given  one  twitch  of  fm-ther  government  gen- 
erosit)'?  What  are  you  afraid  of?  What  is 
the  clout  of  these  corporate  giants?  When 
will  it  end?  I  walk  into  the  Legislature  every 
day  of  my  adult  life  novi^  and  I  say  to  myself, 
"This  day  they're  going  to  dig  in  their  heels 
and  say  'no  more'."  The  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  MacBeth)  won't  stand  and  say  to  me, 
"It's  only  2.9  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  in 
Raybe  tos  instead  of  two."  And  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  won't  stand  and  say  to 
me  that  it's  only  200  to  300— fibres  per  mil- 
lion it  is,  isn't  it,  and  it's  parts  per  cubic  centi- 
metre in  silica  emissions?  He  won't  say  to 
me,  "It's  only  so  much  above  the  levels." 
Today  somebody  is  going  to  say,  "We  are 
enforcing  the  standards."  But  no  one  says  it. 
So  you  get  this  kind  of  poppycock  rendered 
in  public.  I  don't  know  how  you  get  away 
with  it.  I  don't  know  how  you  have  the 
chutzpah  to  write  it. 

Question  5: 

"What  is  the  government  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

The  radiation  standards  we  are  using  in 
the  mines  now  are  based  on  years  of  re- 
search all  over  the  world,  [and,  I  should 
say,  17  years  later]  But  setting  standards 
(for  silica  dust  is  a  little  tougher.  There  are 
too  many  things  we  simply  don't  know. 
The  standard  we  are  already  using  at  Elliot 
iLake  is  one  of  the  toughest  dust  standards 
in  the  world,  but  right  now  we  are  thinking 
of  making  it  even  tougher. 

You  think  forever  about  making  it  even 
tougher.  What  the  ad  doesn't  say,  what  your 
pamphlet  doesn't  say  is  that  a  majority  of  the 
working  areas  in  Denison  and  Rio  Algom 
exceed  the  dust  levels  recommended  by  the 
government,  month  after  month,  even  now. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Resources  recom- 
mends 200  parts  per  cubic  centimetre.  The 
Ministry  of  Health  recommends  176  parts 
per  cubic  centimetre,  based  on  a  formula 
acceptable  to  the  occupational  health  people 
in  the  United  States.  But  in  Rio  Algom  and 
Denison  the  dust  counts  are  regidarly  above 
200,  above  300,  above  500. 

You  certainly  are  an  extraordinary  group, 
because  it  is  entirely  possible  that  10  or  15 
years  from  now  we  will  have  the  same  pat- 
tern of  silicosis  based  on  the  dust  exposure 


which  is  evidlenced  now,  but  you  don't  ad- 
mit it.  You  don't  say  that  you  exceed  the 
standards  you  have  set.  You  don't  mention 
that  in  the  ad.  In  that  sense  the  ad  is  mislead- 
ing, deceptive  and  irresponsible.  Straight 
talk  indleed.  It  isn't  straight  talk.  In  its 
own  way  it  is  malicious,  because  you  should- 
n't deal  with  matters  of  this  kind  in  a  fash- 
ion so  reckless. 

I  don't  really  know  what  to  say  about 
those  dtust  standards.  For  some  reason  the 
occupational  health  people  in  your  ministry 
and  you  yourself  haven't  been  willing  to  set 
a  standard  that  is  enforced  by  law.  I  don't 
understand  that.  I  know  you  w.'ll  tell  me 
about  the  veiy  difficult  problem  of  calcu- 
lating quite  what's  right.  I  know  you  will 
tell  me  there  is  scientific  dispute.  I  know 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  in  its  own 
self-serving  way,  went  before  the  Ham  com- 
mission and  tried  to  pretend  as  Peter  Mc- 
Crodan,  the  director  of  the  mines  engineer- 
ing branch  did,  that  there  is  some  controversy 
over  the  levels. 

As  you  are  sitting  there,  you  know  the 
level  of  safety  for  the  men,  and  no  one  will 
enforce  it.  Peter  McCrodan  \vent  to  the  com- 
mission and  said— and  I  quote:  "Denison 
Mines  have  not  yet  come  anywhere  near 
reaching  a  tanget  standard  for  dust  levels 
that  was  set  by  the  ministry."  Do  you  hear 
that?  In  the  advertisement,  they  talk  about 
them  as  the  toughest  standards  in  the  world. 
They  don't  say  they  are  nowhere  near  reach- 
ing the  standards.   That  is  dishcwiest. 

Point  No.  6: 

lit  doesn't  moke  much  sense  to  tell  a 
man  to  get  out  of  the  mines  imless  he 
can  afford  to.  What  about  the  compen- 
sation? 

Well,  they  say  how  tough  it  is  for  the  fami- 
lies, so  they  are  changing  the  compensation 
rules. 

From  now  on,  we  are  going  to  have 
compensation  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween how  much  a  man  earns  as  a  miner 
and  how  much  he  can  earn  in  another  job. 
The  compensation  will  help  make  up  the 
difference. 

What  would  that  say  to  any  reasonable  per- 
son reading  it?  It  would  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment ■will  pay  the  difference  between 
what  a  man  is  earning  on  the  job  in  the 
mines  and  what  he  would  earn  at  a  lesser 
income  somewhere  else  if  he  has  to  move. 
But  that's  not  what  the  government  an- 
nounced. The  government  announced  that 
they  would  pay  75  i)er  cent  of  the  difference. 
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Why  isn't  that  in  print?  Why  is  a  fabrication 
in  print? 

Why  don't  you  say  that  the  75  per  cent 
will  cx)ntinue  to  allow  for  a  sufficient  loss  of 
income,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  men  to 
move  out  of  the  mines  and  into  another  job? 
Why  don't  you  say  that  you  are  denying 
them  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  difference?  Oh, 
no,  here  it  is  quite  categorical  because^ 

Mr.  Burr:  "Basis"  is  a  weasel  word. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  because  on  the  basis  of 
this  kind  of  stuff  your  intention— not  your 
intention  explicitly,  but  the  intention  of  the 
ministry  that  sent  it  out.  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  companies  who  iteproduced  it— is  to 
mislead. 

7.  "What  are  the  companies  going  to  do 
about  it?  It's  their  responsibility  to  run 
mines  that  are  safe  to  work  in." 

And  here  the  copy  is  pretty  tough.  It  says 
that  the  companies  are  going  to  have  to  do 
a,  b,  c  and  so  on,  but  the  most  important 
change  is  that  companies  are  going  to  have 
to  work  more  closely  with  the  miners  and 
the  unions  to  solve  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems; from  now  on  mining  companies  won't 
i'ust  be  responlsible  to  the  governlment  for 
leailth  and  safety,  they'll  have  to  answer  to 
the  workers,  and  the  government  will  make 
sure  they  do.  In  the  long  run,  we  think  tibat 
will  be  better  for  the  miners,  the  companies 
and  better  for  Ontario. 

iWell,  listen  to  what  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resoiuxjcs  said  to  the  Ham  commission  last 
week,  and  I  quote  from  page  5  of  their  brief: 
"We  believe  that  the  oasic  self-regulating 
system  we  have  developted  here  in  Ontario  is 
a  good  and  workable  system  to  ensure  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners'  working 
environment." 

^They  believe  in  the  basic  self-regulating 
system;  they  will  believe  in  it  until  they 
atrophy  as  a  ministry— may  it  happen  soon. 
But  here  they  write  that  "we  are  going  to 
make  things  get  better  and  talk  tou^  to  the 
comipany,"  when  on  the  other  hand  they  go 
to  tlie  commission  and  say  the  basic  self- 
regulating  system  is  workable.  Workable? 
With  466  cases  of  silicosis  and  pre-silicosis 
and  50  to  60  men  dead  of  lung  cancer.  Work- 
able? But  in  the  copy  that  went  to  every 
household  in  Elliot  Lake  you'd  think  the 
ministry  and  the  goveriMnent  were  serious. 
They  are  not  serious.  Only  Frank  Miller  is 
serious.  And  that  sense  of  isolation  will  mean 
nothing  in  a  hospital  ward  where  contagion 
swirls  all  around  you. 

8.  "What  can  I  do  about  it?"  "If  you 
smoke,    quit,"   is   one   of  the  answers.   Fair 


enough.  Who  can  dispute  it?  That's  obviously 
innportant.  Then  it  ends  up  by  saying: 

And  if  you  think  there's  anything  in  yovir 
imine  that's  a  threat  to  your  health  or  safe'ty, 
report  it;  report  it  to  me  company,  to  your 
union  and  to  the  district  mining  engineer. 

They  have  been  reporting  it  to  the  company 
in  all  the  years  since  the  Elliot  Lake  mines 
have  been  open.  They've  been  reporting  it  to 
the  government  in  all  the  years  since  the 
mines  ihave  been  open.  They  have  been  re- 
porting it  to  their  union,  which  got  nowhere 
with  the  company  and  nowhere  with  the  gov- 
ernment, in  all  the  years  since  the  mines  have 
been  opened.  They  ran  off  and  saw  the  Sud- 
bury members  of  the  Legislature  in  order  to 
make  a  public  fuss  about  it  finally,  in  a  stage 
of  desperation. 

What  kind  of  advice  is  this?  I  suppose 
when  there  is  nowhere  else  ;you  can  do  it, 
but  the  implication  is  that  something  will 
happen.  Nothing  has  happened  up  until  now. 

Do  you  know  that  as  we  sit  and  debate 
this  whole  question,  to  this  day  the  radiation 
levels  of  Denison  Mines  and  Rio  Algiom  are 
not  posted  for  the  workers?  Can  you  tell  me 
why  that  is?  You  stood  in  the  House  earlier 
this  week  and  you  said,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions about  pasting  thte  results  of  the  testing 
you  do  in  places  Idee  Raybestos,  that  what  is 
nequired  is  more  information,  that's  what  is 
lacking,  and  that  you  agreed  it  shboild  be 
posted.  And  to  this  day,  after  all  of  this  stuff 
goes  out,  the  radiation  levels  are  still  niot 
known  to  the  workers;  they  still  don't  know 
what  parts  of  the  mine  are  safe  and  wibat 
parts  of  the  mine  are  hazardouls.  There  is  a 
gap  of  credibility  between  promise  and  per- 
formance, between  intent  and  rteality,  that  is 
never  bridged;  never  bridged. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
lelaguas  in  this  caucus,  and  particularly  the 
Suolbury  members  and  the  Elliot  Lake  miners, 
that  all  of  us  were  really  offended  by  this  PR 
effort,  and  it  is  an  expression  of  the  inability 
of  government  to  understand  how  ybu  deal 
with  a  question  like  this.  It  is  that  expression 
which  is  so  disheartening. 

I  honestly  believe,  and  I  want  the  minister 
to  know  I  believe,  that  you  can  talk  straight 
to  the  families  of  Elliot  Lake.  You  can  lay 
out  for  them,  if  you  want  to,  what  has 
really  happened.  Admit  that  there  was  a 
failure  to  monitor  and  to  respond  and  say 
what  you  intend  to  do  about  it.  But  to  put 
out  this  kind  of  material  designed  to  reassure 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  then  so  self-serving  that  the 
companies  can  use  it  in  full  page  advertise- 
ments, that  should  make  you  pause.  Let  me 
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tell  the  minister,  the  steelworkers'  union 
couldn't  use  it  because  it  doesn't  tell  the 
truth.  It  tells  only  half  the  truth,  and  that 
is  not  what  ministries  of  the  government 
should  be  engaged  in. 

I  repeat  my  conundrum.  I  stand  here  op- 
posite the  one  minister  to  whom  it  is  possible 
to  speak  with  the  feeling  of  respect  for  his 
recognition  of  the  problem— and  even  though 
he  is— you  are  a  Tory  and  will  therefore 
defend  the  Tories  and  the  government- 
fighting  as  you  are  to  restore  your  political 
souls— I  believe  that  beneath  it  all  you  really 
do  understand  what  is  wrong  and  how  wrong 
all  of  this  is. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  can  break  through 
with  the  minister  or  not  and  have  him  deal 
with  Natural  Resources  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  in  a  way  which  is  so 
tough  that  they  also  get  the  message.  Leo 
Bernier  is  so  busy  running  end-runs  around 
the  Ham  commission  and  falling  aU  over 
himself  and  his  ministry  to  try  to  persuade 
people  that  he  is  doing  something,  it  is 
probably  more  irritating  to  the  chief  commis- 
sioner than  it  is  reassuring. 

The  other  ministries  with  which  the  min- 
ister is  associated  with  in  all  of  the  simply 
don't  understand  the  gravity  of  it  all.  I 
don't  think  the  government  understands  the 
gravity  generally.  I  will  come  back  to  Elliot 
Lake  in  a  minute,  but  let  me  just  make  these 
intervening  points. 

I  don't  understand  how  the  minister  allows 
certain  levels  of  contamination  in  asbestos, 
in  lead,  in  petrochemicals,  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, to  be  allowed  to  continue. 

I  happened  to  meet  today,  by  great  good 
fortune,  with  Tony  Mazzocchi  who  is  the 
occupational  health  man  for  the  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal and  Atomic  Workers  in  the  United  States 
and  who  associates  with  SelikofiF  and  with 
some  of  the  key  people  in  the  unions  who 
deal  in  this  area  of  occupational-environ- 
mental health.  You  know  what  they  are  call- 
ing it  now?  They  are  calling  it  the  "Cancer 
a  Week"  programme.  In  the  last  four  weeks 
they  have  discovered  an  additional  cancer  a 
week  related  to  one  of  the  chemicals  intro- 
duced into  the  enviroimient  in  the  industries 
with  which  they  are  associated.  They  can't 
believe  what  is  happening  in  occupational 
health  terms.  There  is  always  a  simple  time 
lag  between  the  States  and  Canada,  but  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter. 

When  the  minister  went  to  the  Ham  com- 
mission—I can't  seem  to  lay  my  hands  on  it 
—he  said  that  there  was  available  to  him  as  a 
minister  the  right  to  monitor  or  to  examine 


all  of  the  chemicals  being  introduced  into 
the  working  environment.  I  haven't  seen  any 
monitoring  of  the  chemicals  that  are  going 
to  be  used  in  the  Petrosar  Samia  complex. 
But  many  of  the  chemicals  there— from  ben- 
zene to  God  knows  what— are  demonstrably 
carcinogenic  agents.  Nobody  is  monitoring 
them  in  advance;  nobody  is  approving  the 
use  of  the  chemicals.  When  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  workplace  and  they  are  being 
used  then  the  minister  will  suddenly  decide 
that  there  will  have  to  be  some  occupational 
controls  after  we  start  counting  the  bodies. 
It   is   the   old   historical   approach. 

I  register  with  the  minister  again,  and  we 
will  keep  registering  with  him  again  and 
again,  that  this  whole  issue  is  something  that 
must  be  taken  far  more  seriously  than  it's 
being  taken  even  now.  It  is  not  recognized 
by  the  people  of  the  province  that  with  all 
the  contamination  levels  which  you  set,  they 
are  all  targets.  They  are  not  enforceable, 
they  are  not  enshrined  in  regulation  and  they 
are  not  in  law.  And  you're  setting  yourself 
up  an  occupational  advisory  council  to  find 
out  what  the  levels  should  be.  Nuts! 

You  should  go  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Health  in  the  United  States 
which  has  done  all  the  studying— its  studied 
it  to  death.  You  take  their  levels  and  you 
enforce  them  in  Ontario.  If  you  want  to 
study  them  further  and  reduce  them,  then 
do  so.  But  you  don't  play  with  it  now;  you 
don't  wait,  wait,  wait.  For  the  Tories  it's 
always  tomorrow.  For  the  workers  tomorrow 
never  comes— tomorrow  is  too  late.  That's  the 
problem  with  the  social  philosophy. 

I  know  the  minister  should  have  a  right 
to  respond  if  he  wishes  to,  but  it's  just  a 
very  peculiar  syndrome  and  I  find  it  so 
frustrating  I  could  gnash  my  teeth— I  just 
can't  deal  with  it.  In  a  sense,  I  can't  deal 
with  you— with  that  kind  of  reassuring  ap- 
pearance, the  reasonable  man,  the  reformer, 
the  tough  decision-maker.  But  when  I  look 
around  me  it's  not  changing.  When  I  look 
around  me  the  inherent  deceit  that  speaks 
to  a  breach  of  medical  ethics  and  to  the 
depravity  of  companies,  that  kind  of  deceit 
continues.  It  continues  in  the  leaflets  you 
send  out,  it  continues  in  the  advertisements 
which  you  printed. 

You  can  stand  and  say  "But  we're  a  hell 
of  a  lot  better  than  other  jurisdictions  and 
we  are  making  progress."  And  I  say  yes, 
you  are  making  progress.  I  concede  it  and 
I  applaud  it.  But  one  thing  hasn't  happened; 
the  attitude  hasn't  changed. 
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There's  an  attitude  about  occupational 
health  which  still  sees  the  worker  as  ex- 
pendable. There's  an  attitude  about  occu- 
pational health  which  says  we  can  deal 
with  the  problem  in  some  slick  fashion. 
There's  an  attitude  about  occupational  health 
which  fails  to  recognize  the  danger  and 
treats  it  as  a  political  issue  rather  than  a 
human  reality.  That  I  don't  understand.  I 
understand  resistance  to  legislative  change.  I 
understand  the  wish  to  say,  "We  were  not 
responsible.  Others  made  errors;  we  never 
knew."  How  many  times  "we  never  knew" 
has  echoed  through  history. 

But  the  one  thing  I  don't  understand  is 
the  blessed  attitude— the  attitude  which  is  at 
once  so  sanguine,  insensitive  and  self-serving. 
God,  it's  objectionable.  And  this  piece  of 
tripe  is  objectionable  because  it's  not  straight 
talk  at  all.  It's  a  kind  of  mockery  of  the 
people  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  the 
people  who  lost  their  life  in  the  mines,  and 
the  widows  and  children  who  now  live  on 
Workmen's  Compensation  pensions  of  $260  a 
month,  after  30  years  of  employ  at  Denison 
and  Rio  Algom.  There  should  be  more 
respect  for  those  people  than  this  kind  of 
information  demonstrates. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ChaiAian:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  been,  nor  will  I  be,  able  to  equal 
the  eloquence  of  the  member.  I  hope,  though, 
that  I  can  reflect  and  give  him  some  degree 
of  confidence  in  my  willingness  and  serious 
approach  to  the  problems.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize.  I  often  wish  I  were  in  that  position, 
rather  than  bearing  the  responsibility  for 
action. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  believe  that.  You  may  get 
that  wish,  some  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  may  get  that  wish? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You're  not  going  to  change 
parties,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It's  almost  a— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  A  death 
wish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  fact  remains,  though, 
that  I  have  detected  the  change  in  govern- 
ment that  you  claim  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  attitude? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  attitude.  I  have  de- 
tected that  change  in  the  willingness  of  other 


ministers  and  ministries  to  give  up  some  of 
the  freedom  of  operation  that  traditionally 
has  been  theirs.  The  freedom  of  operation 
that  admittedly  has  made  it  diflBcult  for  my 
ministry  to  do  any  more  than  advise  on 
things  in  the  past.  With  the  changes  we 
stated  a  month  ago  has  come  the  realization 
that  one  minister  and  one  ministry  must  be- 
come responsible  for  certain  actions  in  the 
occupational  and  environmental  health  field. 
The  advisory  committee  is  not  an  attempt 
to  start  studying  things  more  often.  I  think 
we'll  be  very  prepared  to  accept  the  known 
and  workable  standards  of  other  jurisdictions 
and  simply  study  those  which  are  still  in 
doubt;  to  make  standards  known  to  the  three 
parties  who  at  least  will  make  up  the  ad- 
visory committee— labour,  management  and, 
hopefully,  ministry  technical  people  or  ad- 
visers—and give  them  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view those  areas  which  are  in  doubt. 

I  recognize  that  a  year  from  now  I'll  be 
in  a  much  more  difficult  position  than  I  am 
today  because  I've  just  recently  been  given 
this  new  responsibility.  I  recognize  how  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  fulfil  the  expectations  you 
and  people  in  the  mines  properly  will  have 
in  these  changes.  I  can  tell  you,  though,  that 
my  staff,  far  from  being  against  such  au- 
thority, far  from  trying  to  cover  up,  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  make  me  aware  and 
I'm  sure  will  continue  to  make  me  aware 
of  the  dangers  in  all  of  these  areas. 

We've  recognized  their  physical  inability 
to  cover  all  fronts  by  trying  to  beef  up  that 
section  of  the  ministry  at  a  time  when, 
generally  speaking,  government  is  reducing 
complements.  I  think  you'll  find  we  are  in- 
creasing complements  throughout  the  occu- 
pational and  environmental  health  sections 
of  the  ministry,  and  reorganizing  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  responsibilities  we  are 
assuming. 

There  is  no  use  me  making  tough  state- 
ments that  I  will  close  this  or  I  will  close 
that.  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  make  sure 
the  standards  are  maintained  and  I  hope  that 
when  there  are  reasons  for  not  maintaining 
them  which  are  acceptable,  we'll  find  other 
ways  of  protecting  the  men.  I'm  convinced 
that  the  steps  we've  made— albeit  I  don't 
agree  with  your  interpretation  about  the 
wording  of  question  6  "compensation  based 
on";  I  don't  think  that  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  mislead  men- 
Mr.  Lewis:  You  don't? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  don't  really.  Three 
ministries  had  their  names  on  that  particular 
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brochure  as  you  know.  I  believe  it  was  pre- 
pared around  the  time— and  in  a  very  short 
time-frame,  incidentally.  It  was  a  very  short 
time-frame— a  time-frame  of  about  a  day  and 
a  half- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What,  the  leaflet? 
Hon.  Mr.  MUIer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  did  you  rush  it  through  in 
a  day  and  a  half? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  was  felt  necessary  to 
have  a  leaflet  ready  for  distribution  in  the 
community  when  the  ministers  were  making 
their  comments  in  the  House.  It  was  done 
in  that  short  time  and  I  will  admit  to  wincing 
a  bit  as  you  put  your  interpretation.  But,  you 
know,  just  as  it  is  my  duty  to  defend,  it's 
your  duty  to  oppose.  I  suggest  we  have  to 
look  beyond  our  party  duties  to  defend  and 
oppose— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Absolutely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —and  look  at,  in  effect, 
what  we  say  to  the  men  in  terms  of  cred- 
ibility. I  recognize  you  have  more  credibility 
with  the  miners  and  unions  than  I  have.  I 
recognize  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Maybe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sure  you  do.  By 
nature.  I'm  trying  to  get  credibility  because 
it's  an  essential  part  of  this  process.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  labelled  as  being  on  the  side  of 
management  or  on  the  side  of  the  unions.  I 
want  to  find  a  method  of  working  together 
so  that  I  can  bring  two  normally  distrusting 
groups  together  in  a  mutual  approach  which 
will  solve  the  problems. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  pamphlet  wasn't  a  means 
of  achieving  credibility.  It  was  a  means  of 
making  them  anxious  again  about  your  in- 
tentions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  was  not  aimed  at  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  understand  it  wasn't;  that's 
the  matter  of  attitudes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sure.  I  think  you  will  see 
over  the  next  few  months,  as  we  regroup  and 
get  our  capabilities  to  act  in  place,  we  will  be 
serious.  I  think  you'll  find  the  other  ministers 
who  are  most  directly  concerned— Labour  and 
Environment,  at  least,  and  Natural  Resources 
—are  quite  prepared  to  see  us  co-operate.  The 
ministers  certainly  are.  I  trust  their  staffs  are 
and  I  trust  we  will  get  the  working  co-opera- 
tion we  need.  That  is  not  always  easy  be- 


tween ministries  in  government.  I'm  sure  you 
know  that.  It's  not  a  function  of  the  party. 
It's  a  function  of  the  division  into  special  sec- 
tions and  special  interests. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It's 
a  function  of  the  Premier  to  knock  heads 
together  when  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sure  it  is,  and  we  are 
doing  that  right  now.  I  would  say  this  is  one 
of  the  things  we  did  in  the  intervening 
period  which,  between  your  commenting  on 
the  deficiencies  of  the  report  you  were  aware 
of  prior  to  our  release  of  it,  and  the  actual 
issuance  of  that  report.  I  intend  to  keep  on 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  you  did.  I  agree;  I  admit 
that.  That's  why  you  gave  me  a  frail  glimmer 
of  hope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  may  be  as  disappointed 
as  you  in  the  results  of  that  frail  glimmer  of 
hope  but  I  am  sincerely  going  to  try  and 
that's  all  I  can  tell  you  I  can  do. 

In  the  case  of  Petrosar,  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  long  rebuttal  because  while  I  made 
copious  notes  as  you  went  on  I  don't  know 
that  I  would  be  able  to  say  anything  intelli- 
gent about  them.  In  the  case  of  Petrosar,  I 
am  satisfied  we  are  working  in  advance  to 
prevent  trouble,  in  the  stages  which  are 
going  on  now.  I  trust  and  hope  we  will  see 
that  our  preliminary  work  with  them  results 
in  a  safer  environment. 

Hindsight  is  great.  It  is  fine  to  say,  "You 
should  have  known,"  but  I  can  recall  work- 
ing in  fluorides,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  with 
concentrations  which  are  unbelievable  and 
totally  unaware  of  them  as  an  engineer.  No 
one  told  me;  no  one  told  the  workers.  Yet 
now  fluoride  would  be  one  of  the  concen- 
trations in  the  working  environment  we  are 
very  concerned  about,  as  you  know.  When 
I  worked  for  Alcan  there  were  days,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  when  a  simple  walk  through 
the  plant  I  worked  in  would  leave  me  with 
etched  glasses.  Would  you  believe  that?  A 
simple  walk  through  the  plant.  It's  hard  to 
believe  the  concentrations  were  of  that  order, 
but  they  were. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    What   happened   to   the 

lungs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  used  to  carry  a  respir- 
ator with  me  all  the  time,  not  because  I 
needed  it  for  safety,  in  my  opinion,  but  be- 
cause I  couldn't  breathe  without  it  on  a 
good  many  days  when  I  was  going  down 
the  pot  lines. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  unawareness— if  that 
was  the  word— of  many  people  who  were 
working  in  the  industries.  It  was  not  deliber- 
ate, really,  it  wasn't  deliberate.  Perhaps  there 
were  people  like  the  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  saying  in  the  background  that  the 
problems  exist.  Those  voices  were  not  getting 
through  to  us  and  perhaps  it  is  because  of 
my  personal  experience  and  my  personal 
suspicion  that  my  one-time  serious  illness 
was  a  result  of  an  occupational  hazard  that 
I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  do  our 
best  to  help  the  men.  That  is  what  I  am 
going  to  try  to  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'll  leave  it  at  that  for  the 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  don't  you  call  the  pri- 
vate members'  hour? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Chainnan,  it  is  close  to  the  private  mem- 
bers' hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR: 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  97,  an  Act  to  provide  for  Freedom  of 
Information. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
purpose  of  this  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  quite 
simple.  It's  spelled  out  in  the  explanatory 
note  that  it  is  to  provide  the  public  access 
to    government    documents    without   cost. 

Let  me  begin  by  addressing  myself  to  the 
need  for  such  an  Act  in  this  jurisdiction  be- 
cause, as  I  shall  indicate,  it  does  exist  in 
many  other  jurisdictions  across  the  world.  I 
think  if  members  of  the  Legislature,  partic- 
ularly those  w(hb  have  been  here  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  will  recall,  our  operations  here 
are  punctuated  by  events  when  the  opposi- 
tion or  somebody  in  the  public  seeks  to  get 


what  they  deem  to  be  legitimate  public  in- 
formation from  the  government  and  it  is 
refused  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  It  is  an 
interdepartmental  memo;  it's  confidential; 
it's  not  in  the  public  interest;  if  the  in- 
formation is  made  available  the  public  will 
be  unduly  alarmed;  so  on  and  on. 

I  was  rather  interested  just  a  short  time 
ago  to  read  an  article  by  Hugh  Windsor  in 
the  March  26,  1975,  issue  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  commenting  on  a  study  being  made 
in  Ottawa  of  their  efiForts  to  establish  greater 
freedom  of  public  infonnation  there.  Just  let 
me  read  the  opening  two  paragraphs.  I  think 
they  are  rather  interesting: 

The  federal  government  conducts  too 
much  of  its  business  behind  an  unnecessary 
curtain  of  secrecy,  a  high  level  group 
studying  the  question  has  concluded. 
Security  provisions  designed  to  protect 
Canada  from  foreign  threats  of  subversion 
are  widely  misused  for  the  internal  con- 
venience of  the  government. 

The  group  studying  government  secrecy 
included  several  members  of  parliament, 
academics,  cabinet  ministers,  and  senior 
bureaucrats. 

In  the  same  context,  it  was  interesting  that 
Hugh  Windsor  also  had  a  story  on  March  26 
of  a  study  done  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee. In  it,  a  Conservative  from  Saskatoon- 
Biggar  said  that  in  implementing  the  guide- 
lines which  the  government  had  established 
for  their  freedom  of  information  legislation, 
they  confused  two  things:  the  security  of  the 
government  and  the  security  of  the  state.  In 
short  it  was  a  political  decision  that  it  wasn't 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  government  that 
the  public  should  have  what  they  were  en- 
titled to. 

Let  me  retreat  from  a  discussion  of  national 
security,    which   is   not   our   consideration   in 
this  jurisdiction,  to  the  comments  of  the  com- 
mittee   on    government  productivity   in  their 
interim   report   No.    7.   When   they  were  at- 
tempting to   come   to   grips   with  the   whole 
problem   of   communication,   particularly   be- 
tween   government    and    citizens,    they    note 
that  one  of  the  strong  traditions  of  the  system 
of  British  parliamentary  government  and  ad- 
ministration   is    a    system    of    administrative 
secrecy.  They  go  on,  on  page  11,  to  say  this: 
There    is    a    generally    accepted    view 
within  Canada  that  all   administrative   ac- 
tivities and  documents  of  government  are 
communicated    to    the    public    if,    as    and 
when  the  government  wishes  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  add  this  so  that  we  keep  it  as 
fair  and  unexaggerated  as  possible: 
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In  fact,  that  view  exaggerates  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Governments  in  Canada 
today— federal,  provincial  and  municipal— 
lare  much  more  open  and  responsive  to  the 
infonnational  needs  and  desires  of  their 
citizens  than  they  were  even  10  years  ago. 

But  while  that's  true  I  think  it  is  still  true 
that  they  are  unnecessarily  secretive.  We 
weren't  discussing  dociunents,  but  this  very 
day  in  this  House  a  question  was  put  to 
the  government  as  to  why  the  deputy  secre- 
tary of  social  services  has  forbidden  the 
press  becoming  part  of  a  conference  that 
was  being  held  involving  Indians  and  govern- 
ment officials  and  agencies.  Even  though  the 
Indian  organizations  had  no  objection  to  the 
press  being  there,  the  press  were  forbidden 
to  become  part  of  the  hearings.  Why?  One 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here, 
as  in  Ottawa,  it  was  the  security  of  the  gov- 
ernment, not  the  security  of  the  state,  that 
was  being  protected.  Those  citizens  involved 
in  the  discussions  had  no  objection  to  the 
public  hearing  what  was  going  on. 

I  think  quite  frankly  that  our  own  Premier, 
(Mr.  Davis)  is  quoted  in  this  seventh  report 
of  COGP  in  a  fashion  that  I  am  willing  to 
accept  as  a  model,  as  an  objective.  He  is 
quoted  on  page   12  as  saying  this: 

I  am  determined  to  improve  communi- 
cations between  the  elected  members  of 
the  government  and  the  Legislature  and 
the  general  public  whom  they  serve.  I 
believe  people  have  the  right  to  direct 
and  personal  access  to  government  sources 
of  information  and  assistance.  That  right 
must  not  only  exist,  but  every  citizen 
must  know  that  it  exists. 

Okay,  the  aim  of  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
to  enthrone  that  noble  objective  in  some- 
what more  effective  fashion  than  has  been 
the  case. 

iThe  traditional  attitude  is  that  public 
affairs  are  the  personial  property  of  iJiose 
who  happen  to  hold  an  office  at  any  given 
time,  whether  it  be  an  elected  office  or  a 
bureaucratic  position  within  the  civil  service. 
It's  a  fascinating  study,  the  extent  to  which 
people,  when  theyi  get  into  a  public  office, 
very  quickly  begin  to  assume  a  proprietory 
interest  and  approach  to  whatever  they  are 
doing.  They  think  it  is  their  business,  and 
anybody  who  intervenes  is  really  sticking 
his  nose  in  so  to  speak. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
objective  can  be  rather  simply  stated:  Now, 
everything  is  secret  unless  there  happens  to 
be  good  reason,  in  the  view  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  it  public;  what  thfe  approach 


in  fact  should  be,  is  that  everything  sJiouId 
be  public  unless  there  happens  to  be  good 
reason  for  it  being  kept  secret. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  to  try  to  spell  out  procedures  where- 
by we  can  come  to  grips  with  this  in  terms 
of  guidelines  that  will  indicate  when  a  piece 
of  information  or  an  official  document  is 
legitimately  a  public  document  and  can  be 
sought  by  anybody  at  any  time. 

Let  me  remind  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
which  have  pioneered  and  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  this  particular  field. 
The  leading  one  is  Sweden.  As  long  as  150 
to  200  years  ago  they  attempted  to  introduce, 
and  did  put  in,  statutes  covering  freedom  of 
information  as  far  as  the  press  was  concerned. 
As  far  back  as  1949  they  passed  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  in  effect  makes  all  docu- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  those  that  are 
exempted  in  the  Act,  public  and  immediate- 
ly available.  Any  that  are  not  exempted  a 
member  of  the  public  is  entitled  to  see  and 
peruse;  for  whatever  reason,  it's  no  business 
of  the  government  what  the  motive  and  rea- 
son of  the  individual  happens  to  be. 

Jo  the  United  States  back  in  1966  and 
1967  the  government  under  the  then  presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Johnson,  passed  a  bill,  and  in 
introducing  it  President  Johnson  made  this 
comment: 

This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  essential  principles,  a  democracy 
iworks  best  when  the  people  have  all  the 
imfoimation  that  the  security  of  the  nation 
permits.  No  one  should  be  able  to  pull 
curtains  of  secrecy  around  decisions  which 
'can  be  revealed  without  injury  to  the 
public  interest. 

I  won't  take  the  time  to  go  into  it,  because 
I'd  like  to  leave  as  much  time  as  possible 
for  others  to  participate  in  this  debate,  in- 
cluding some  of  my  own  colleagues  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  but  there  is  available 
a  model  bill  which  is  being  worked  out  by  a 
number  of  states  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  very  dissimilar  to  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  is  here.  There  are  certain  aspects  of  it 
about  which  one  might  quibble  and  argue, 
but  I  think  tthere  is  going  to  be,  before  very 
long,  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  in  most  of 
the  states  of  the  United  States. 

Having  spelled  out  in  short  and  as  suc- 
cinct terms  as  possible  the  objectives  of  the 
bill,  let  me  deal  with  a  number  of  the  prob- 
lems. Objectives  again  are  rather  noble  in 
most  instances,  but  if  one  can't  grapple  with 
the  problem  in  their  implementation  it's  all 
a  rather  useless  exercise. 
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The  real  problem  in  this  kind  of  bill  is 
what  sihould  legitimately  be  exempted  from 
automiitic  public  disclosure  when  anyone 
makes  an  approach  to  seek  a  document, 
either  for  copying  or  for  study.  S'eOtion  3  of 
the  bill  spells  out  the  exemptions.  I'll  be 
very  frank,  Mr.  Speaker;  the  more  I  think 
about  some  of  them  the  more  I  have  doubts. 

I  had  the  privilege— and  the  education, 
that  was  part  of  the  experience— of  working 
with  the  legislative  counsel  in  trying  to  draft 
this  bill  for  our  jurisdiction.  There  were  a 
number  of  exemptions  I  just  couldn't  live 
with  from  the  word  go;  so  they  went  out  be- 
cause it  wQis  my  bill.  There  are  othens  it  was 
felt  should  be  in.  As  I  look  at  them  I  con- 
tinue to  wonder.  I  would  sincerely  ask  bon. 
members  of  the  House  and  the  public  who 
are  interested  in  it  to  take  a  look  at  this  so 
that  in  future  years,  if  the  government 
doesn't  respond  immediately,  we  can  per- 
haps come  up  wdth  a  greater  consensus. 

For  example,  the  first  exemption  is  that 
of  legal  opinions  or  advice  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  government  of  Ontario.  I  don't 
know;  the  more  I  think  about  that  I'm  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  if  the  government 
gets  legal  advice  from  somebody  and  it  pays 
tfood  money,  as  it  usually  does  if  it  is  getting 
legal  advice,  and  it  uses  that  advice  to  take 
some  action;  why,  after  the  action  has  been 
taken,  is  the  House  and  the  public  not  en- 
titled to  the  advice  it  got  so  they  can  come 
to  their  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
government  acted  wiseily? 

If  I  may  just  jump  ahead  in  the  exemptions 
to  Nos.  8  and  9,  I  would  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  another  area  which  is  a  difficult  one 
but  I  think  in  Sweden  they  have  grappled 
with  it  fairly  effectively,  Mr.  Speaker. 

For  example,  exemption  No.  8  is:  Docu- 
ments relating  to  negotiations  leading  up  to 
a  contract,  until  the  contract  has  been 
executed  or  the  negotiations  have  been  con- 
cluded. In  other  words,  until  a  decision  has 
been  made  these  relevant  documents  legiti- 
mately can  be  withheld  from  the  public,  but 
once  a  decision  has  been  made  the  public, 
including  members  of  the  Legislature,  are 
entitled  to  have  access  to  those  documents 
to  come  to  their  own  assessment  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  government's  decision. 

Even  more  important,  I  tihink,  is  exemp- 
tion No.  9:  Docvunents  relating  to  a  p>olicy 
decision  under  consideration  but  not  yet 
finalized. 

How  miany  times  in  this  House  have  we 
heard  somebody  in  the  front  benches  on  the 
other  side  say:  "That's  an  inter-departmental 
memo;"  or  "This  was  a  document  prepared 


for  the  advice  of  the  minister  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  made  public."  The  interpreta- 
tion here  is  that  if  the  government  has  not 
made  a  decision  with  regard  to  that  policy, 
fair  enough,  it  should  withhold  from  the 
public  all  of  the  advice  it  had.  But  once  it 
has  made  a  decision,  once  again,  the  public 
are  entitled  to  have  those  documents.  That 
kind  of  an  approach  has  been  operative  in 
the  public  information  acts  in  Sweden. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  them,  I  would  suggest, 
I  have  no  particular  qualms  about.  Docu- 
ments, tihe  release  of  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  Canada;  who  can 
quarrel  with  that?  Documents  dealing  with 
international  relations,  the  release  of  w*hich 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  future  conduct 
of  Canada's  foreign  relations.  Maybe  that 
doesn't  have  too  mudh  application  to  Ontario; 
conceivably  it  can  on  certain  occasions. 

Documents,  the  release  of  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  future  conduct  of  federal- 
provincial  relations  or  the  provinces  one 
with  another.  I  have  some  modicum  of  doubt 
about  that  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me 
cite  an  example  to  members.  I  tried  for  years 
to  get  John  Robarts  to  table  the  five  reports 
of  the  task  force  which  he  appointed  the  day 
the  B  and  B  report  came  out  calling  for 
implementation  of  their  recommendations  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  in  five  different 
areas:  the  Legislature,  the  courts,  municipal 
affairs,  statutes  and  so  on.  I  was  never  able 
to  get  those  task  force  reports  for  reasons 
which  I  still  think  are  not  only  mystifying 
but  indefensible.  If  public  money  was  si)ent 
to  implement  a  document  which  was  going 
to  become  a  national  blueprint  for  dealing 
with  bilingualism  and  bicultuxalism  in 
Canada,  and  Ontario  had  made  a  study  as 
to  what  it  oould  or  shouldn't  do  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  surely  the  Legislature 
was  entitled  to  have  the  benefits  of  those 
studies? 

Documents,  the  release  of  which  would 
result  in  direct  personal  financial  gain  or  loss 
by  a  person  or  group  of  persons.  Again,  fair 
enough.  Documents  reflecting  on  the  per- 
sonal competence  or  dbaracter  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Normally  I  would  say  fair  enough. 
I  can  think  of  the  odd  occasion  when  inevit- 
ably documents  which  reflected  on  the  com- 
petence of  individuals  came  out;  sometimes 
the  government  was  the  one  most  anxious 
to  get  them  out.  Perhaps  I  wall  leave  the 
illustrations  for  the  imagination  of  members. 

Documents,  the  release  of  which  would  be 
personally  embairassing  to  Her  Majesty  or 
the  royal  family.  Again,  no  argument. 
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Documents  that  are  excluded  from  disclo- 
sme  by  the  statutes.  Now  we  come  to  the 
approach  of  the  govermnent.  If  this  kind  of 
legislation  were  passed  in  this  Legislature 
and  the  government's  will  to  implement  it 
were  strong,  I  don't  think  there  would  be 
any  games  played  by  putting  unnecessary 
clauses  in  statutes  to  say  that  documents 
shoiJdn't  be  made  public.  On  the  other  hand 
that  might  be  a  back-door  loojxhole,  so  to 
speak,  for  frustrating  the  revelation  of 
legitimate  information. 

Any  matter  which  may  be  exempted  by 
the  regulations.  One  rather  thoughtful  person 
who  has  taken  a  look  at  this  bill  is  quite 
worried  about  that.  He  thinks  that  might 
well  be  the  kind  of  moves  a  government 
would  resort  to;  simply  pass  a  regulation  and 
suddenly  the  Whole  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion could  be  frustrated  in  any  given 
instance, 

I  repeat:  These  are  a  result  of  consider- 
able thought  by  legislative  counsel,  by  my- 
seyf,  by  some  of  my  colleagues  and  by  people 
outside  the  House.  But  I'm  being  quite  frank 
in  stating  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not 
absolutely  certain  whether  I  agree  with  all 
of  them.  This  is  the  real  problem  in  this 
kind  of  a  bill,  and  I  trust  that  the  govern- 
ment will  give  some  thought  to  it,  at  least  in 
terms  of  a  start. 

Two  final  points:  One,  if  you  have  a  list 
of  exemptions,  hopefully  accepted  generally 
by  everybody  in  government  and  in  the 
public,  how  are  you  going  to  cope  with 
appeals  if  at  any  time  the  government,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  says  that  a  certain 
exemption  applies  to  an  application  for  a 
specific  document?  There  are  two  proce- 
dures for  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  bill 
opts  for  one.  I  will  draw  to  your  attention 
its   merits   and  its   demerits. 

What  I  have  opted  for  in  the  bill  is  that 
we  should  then  call  into  the  picture  our 
newly  appointed  Ombudsman,  personally 
because  he  is  universally  acclaimed  as  a 
person  who  is  likely  to  do  a  pretty  good  job 
in  that  field,  and  even  more  important,  be- 
cause this  is  the  approach  in  Sweden,  which 
has  had  the  longest  experience.  There,  if  a 
citizen  goes  to  a  certain  departinent  and  asks 
for  a  document,  and  the  department  uses 
one  or  another  exemptions  as  an  excuse  for 
not  giving  it,  the  citizen  then  goes  to  the 
Ombudsman,  who  examines  the  circum- 
stances and  makes  a  public  statement.  Pre- 
sumably his  public  statement  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  moral  suasion;  and  if  he  says 
the  department  is  not  acting  as  it  should, 
that    the    citizen    is    entitled    to    that    infor- 


mation, hopefully  the  department  will  re- 
spond. But  I  don't  think  there's  any  legal 
obligation  for  them  to  respond. 

In  contrast  to  that  kind  of  approach,  in 
the  United  States  you  appeal  to  the  courts 
under  the  law  that  I  referred  to  earlier, 
passed  under  President  Johnson.  You  appeal 
to  the  courts  and  the  courts  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  refusal  to  make 
the  document  available  is  a  valid  one.  And 
ii  they  don't  think  it  is  valid,  they  issue  an 
order  and  it  must  be  obeyed. 

In  one  sense  that's  better,  because  at 
least  there's  something  final  about  it.  There's 
going  to  be  no  opportunity  for  playing 
games  and  not  responding  to  the  moral 
suasion  of  the  Ombudsman's  adverse  report. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it's  more  cumber- 
some and  conceivably  it  will  be  costly.  But 
I  again  have  placed  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  these  two  approaches. 

My  final  comment  before  I  sit  down,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  much  as  I  would  like  to 
see  this  legislation  passed  immediately— 
indeed  I  feel  it  should  have  been  passed 
five  or  10  years  ago,  if  not  25  years  ago— 
my  purpose  in  introducing  the  bill  this  year, 
because  I  know  it  can't  be  passed  since  we 
don't  have  votes  on  private  bills,  is  to  initi- 
ate a  public  discussion  or  at  least  a  discus- 
sion among  members  of  this  House.  Hope- 
fully representatives  of  the  media  and  other 
individuals  in  organizations  and  in  the  public, 
will  begin  to  discuss  this. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  the  govern- 
ment has  got  to  have— and  when  I  say 
government  I  don't  necessarily  mean  this 
government  particularly;  I  mean  any  govern- 
ment—is  protection  against  itself.  The  in- 
stinctive reaction  of  a  person  who's  presid- 
ing over  a  ministry  or  who  may  become  the 
focal  point  of  criticism  is  to  withhold  the 
infonnation  so  that  criticism  and  the  attack 
cannot  be  made. 

In  a  democracy,  as  was  spelled  out  in  the 
comments  I  quoted  from  the  Premier  and 
from  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  that  information.  As  far  as  the  statute  is 
concerned,  there  should  be  a  bar  to  the 
minister,  the  elected  representative,  or  the 
civil  servant,  assuming  that  this  public  busi- 
ness is  his  private  property  and  his  private 
decision  as  to  whether  the  public  should 
learn  anything  about  it.  I  think  we  would 
all  be  the  better  for  it;  democracy  would  he 
a  healthier  and  a  more  thriving  kind  of  pro- 
cess if  that  were  the  case.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Peel  South. 
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Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  participate  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  discussion  of  this  very  in- 
teresting bill.  I  think  the  member  who  spon- 
sored it  stated  himself  it  wasn't  the  most 
dominant  issue  before  the  Legislature,  yet 
it  is  important.  I  haven't  been  aware  of  any 
particular  supression  of  information,  if  that's 
the  right  term,  but  I  suppose  it  does  flare  up 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  It  sure 
does! 

Mr.  Kennedy:  By  and  large,  I  favour  very 
much  the  availability  of  information  and  the 
free  movement  of  documents;  their  acces- 
sibility and  this  type  of  thing. 

My  experience  in  municipal  life  was  that 
there  were  really  only  two  areas  where  we 
had  any  great  concern.  One  was— as  the  mem- 
ber has  mentioned  in  one  instance;  in  both,  I 
guess— where  it  might  reflect  on  an  individ- 
ual's status.  For  instance,  something  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  him  and  of  no 
benefit  to  the  public. 

The  other  area  used  to  be  in  land  negotia- 
tions, where  the  public  body  was  negoti- 
ating for  land.  That  was  done  in  some  con- 
fidence, because  it  was  in  the  public  interest 
that  it  be  so. 

By  and  large,  though,  I  go  along  with  the 
member's  intentions  in  this.  We  could  quibble 
and  do  a  little  nit-picking  on  the  exemptions, 
starting  with  section  1,  the  definition  of  a 
document,  including  any  opinion.  I  wonder 
how  far  this  takes  us  into  the  grey  area  where 
there  are  letters  from  individuals.  Would  this 
be  deemed  to  be  a  document,  an  official 
document?  I  would  think  not,  yet  it  would 
tie  in  to  that  area  as  part  of  the  total  package. 
For  instance,  a  letter  from  an  individual,  per- 
haps on  a  personal  matter  or  his  relationship 
with  a  department,  letters  such  as  we  all  get. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  document  that  is 
between  the  individual  and  the  member, 
rather  than  falling  into  the  category  described 
here. 

In  exemption  4  under  section  3,  there  is 
reference  to  federal-provincial  relations;  I  sup- 
pose we  could  add  municipal  to  that.  I  am 
not  sure  when  such  an  occasion  would  be 
applicable.  There  are  very  few  confidential 
documents  that  I  am  aware  of  between  the 
levels  of  government;  though  I  suppose  in 
certain  areas  of  security  there  are,  and  prop- 
erly so. 

Exemption  6  is  the  reference  to  documents 
reflecting  on  personal  competence  or  charac- 
ter of  an  individual.  Earlier,  when  we  were 


discussing  health  estimates,  we  determined 
we  wouldn't  want  a  bill  that  enabled  some- 
one to  obtain  certain  health  or  medical 
records  that  would  adversely  affect  an  in- 
dividual. In  this  respect,  I  suppose,  it  would 
have  to  be  very  carefully  developed  so  that 
we  wouldn't  find  we  had  missed  some  sec- 
tion, unintentionally,  so  that  a  person  could 
find  they  had  that  right  to  find  out  certain 
things  they  shouldn't  find  out. 

If  anything,  I  would  suggest  the  member's 
bill  goes  the  other  way  in  being  very  liberal- 
small  "1"  liberal.  For  instance,  in  9;  as  the 
member  mentioned,  documents  relating  to 
policy  decisions;  quite  right,  that's  very  im- 
portant as  pohcy  is  being  developed. 

I  presume  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
crunch  comes  and  the  people  in  charge  have 
to  make  a  decision.  Input  is  one  thing,  but  I 
believe,  by  and  large,  policy  is  being  devel- 
oped on  a  very  reasonable  basis,  with 
adequate  public  input  or  at  least  adequate 
awareness  of  the  public  position  before  this 
decision  is  finally  taken. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  is  saying  it 
would  be  wrong  for  the  people  to  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  No,  I  am  not;  I  am  saying 
just  the  opposite.  But  I  think,  too,  there 
would  have  to  be  some  provisions  to  cover 
frivolous  requests.  It's  probably  an  expensive 
process.  If  there  are  30,000  demonstrators  out 
front  and  everyone  wants  to  see  a  copy  of 
some  document,  obviously  there  has  to  be 
reasonableness. 

I  wanted  to  make  those  few  comments. 
There  is  another  thing  that  happens  with 
staff  reports  that  are  generated.  In  the  public 
mind  they  become  government  policy.  I  don't 
say  that  only  of  this  government,  it  happens 
at  all  levels.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that  except  it  can  excite 
people  and  create  some  upset  until  it's  clari- 
fied and  put  into  its  proper  perspective. 

With  those  few  remarks,  if  a  bill  were  to 
come  forward  from  the  government  in  this 
regard,  I  would  certainly  not  feel  any  reason 
not  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to  commend 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  for  intro- 
ducing what  I  think  is  a  good  bill.  I  think 
there  is  an  old  expression  that  goes  some- 
thing like:  "What  we  don't  know  won't  hurt 
us."  I  think  in  this  context  it  could  be  aptly 
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rephrased:  "What  we  don't  know  won't  help 
us."  I  speak  as  a  member  of  a  party  that 
fully  expects  to  be  in  charge  of  these  so- 
called  secret  documents  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  think  that— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Dispense 
with  the  propaganda. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  —we  would  reach  new 
levels  of  disclosure  as  the  government  in 
Ontario.  I  find  it  very  interesting  that  just 
last  week  that  incredible  and  extraordinary 
American,  Ralph  Nader,  was  in  Ottawa,  and 
he  made  the  statement:  "There  is  altogether 
too  much  secrecy  in  Ottawa". 

An  hon.  member:  That  could  apply  here 
too. 

Mr.  R,  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
He  should  stay  home. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  He  referred  to  the  Official 
Secrets  Act:  "The  Official  Secrets'  Act,  which 
gives  governments  the  power  to  decide  what 
information  shall  be  made  public,  was  one 
of  the  worst  inheritances  that  you"— meaning 
Canadians— "ever  derived  from  Great  Britain." 
I  think  he  certainly  has  a  point  there. 

I  speak  to  you  also  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  has  spent  a  great  number  of 
years  on  Parliament  Hill  as  a  member  of 
the  parliamentary  press  gallery.  I  can  tell 
long  tales  about  the  ridiculous  extremes  to 
which  the  public  service,  and  particularly  the 
political  arm  of  the  government,  go  in  order 
to  keep  documents  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
media  and  the  public  and  the  politicians  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  This  is  still 
going  on,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  despite 
the  fact  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
came  to  office  in  early  1968  proclaiming  a 
great  interest  in  participatory  democracy  and 
greater  access  to  information.  I  think  what 
he  has  found  is  that  disclosure  is  a  lot  like 
motherhood;  we  all  support  it  but  we  are 
not   all   able  to  provide  it. 

I  think  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  made 
a  very  interesting  observation  a  few  moments 
ago  when  we  were  discussing  this  bill.  He 
observed  that  reporters  probably  have  greater 
access  to  public  information  than  do  mem- 
bers of  parliaments.  There  is  a  very  simple 
reason  for  that;  it's  the  element  of  fear. 
The  people  holding  the  information,  when 
approached  by  a  reporter,  are  more  likely 
to  give  it  to  a  reporter  than  just  any 
member  of  the  public  or  any  member  of  a 
political  party,  because  they  fear  what  that 
reporter  wdll  do  if  he  doesn't  get  it  from 
that   particular   source.    I   think   Bill   97,    as 


printed  and  as  described  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  is  very  interesting.  I  empa- 
thize very  much  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  when  he,  in  effect,  apologizes 
for  all  the  exemptions— 13  of  them  altogether. 
I  would  like  to  think  that  documents  relating 
to  property  transactions,  personnel  matters 
in  the  public  service  and  virtually  any  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  pending  decisions 
would  be  classified  as  not  available  to  those 
outside  the  public  service.  But  once  those 
matters  had  been  dealt  with,  and  perhaps 
in  the  ease  of  a  personnel  matter  it  might 
be  after  that  person  has  left  the  public 
service,  they  should  certainly  be  made  avail- 
able a  lot  sooner  than  they  are. 

There  is  a  federal  statute,  and  I'm  not 
sure  what  it  is  called,  that  deals  with  state 
documents.  They  become  available  through 
the  national  library  and  public  archives,  I 
think  30  years  after  the  period  they  are 
related  to.  I've  asked  the  Clerk  if  such  a 
statute  exists  in  Ontario  but  his  staff  weren't 
able  to  give  me  an  immediate  reply.  I  would 
like  to  think  there  is  something  along  that 
line;  at  least  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

What  we're  dealing  with  here  is  not  so 
much  related  to  deputy  ministers,  assistant 
deputy  ministers  and  middle  level  manage- 
ment, but  to  a  very  large  extent  we're  deal- 
ing with  the  people  called  information  officers 
of  the  various  government  ministries.  A  lot 
of  my  former  journalistic  colleagues  are  in- 
formation officers  in  other  jurisdictions.  I 
don't  want  to  be  unkind,  but  I  think  they 
are  caught  up  in  a  system  which  amounts 
to  calling  them  officers  of  non-information. 
In  many  cases,  their  jobs  amount  to 
advising  ministries  and  ministers  on  how 
to  conceal  information,  how  to  keep  the  lid 
on  in  a  sense  and  how  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation and  image  of  the  ministry. 

I  think  this  bill  is  very  relevant  because 
of  a  number  of  recent  events.  Just  about 
the  time  I  became  a  member,  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs. 
Birch)  was  acting  on  a  study  she  had  com- 
missioned on  day  care.  That  study  resulted 
in  her  sending  out  new  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  daycare  centres. 
Those  regulations  became  very  controversial 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  But  to  this 
day,  this  Legislature,  the  daycare  people  all 
over  Ontario  and  the  public  of  Ontario  do 
not  know  what  that  study  said— and  do  not 
know  the  rationale  behind  the  new  regula- 
tions that  were  put  into  effect  and  which 
have  caused  this  government  nothing  but 
trouble. 
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Why,  for  instance,  are  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Coip.  not  made  public? 
Again,  those  minutes  may  pertain  to  trans- 
actions. Well,  delete  those  portions  of  the 
minutes  that  relate  to  transactions.  But  what 
discussions  take  place  among  the  members 
of  the  board  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
with  respect  to  policy  and  how  do  they 
arrive  at  the  decisions  they've  been  making 
in  recent  years?  The  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Irvine)  consistently  refuses  to  provide 
any  explanation  for  some  of  the  outrageous 
land  transactions   that  have  taken  place. 

The  same,  to  perhaps  a  lesser  extent,  can 
be  said  about  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Commission  and  all  the  other  hun- 
dreds—I dare  say  there  may  be  thousands— 
of  boards  and  commissions  all  across  Ontario. 
There  has  been  proliferation  of  these  in 
recent  years  and  all  it  means  is  there  is  a 
proliferation   of  secrecy. 

The  former  Deputy  Minister  of  Education, 
Dr.  McCarthy,  was  assigned  to  a  study  of 
education  costs  in  1971.  He  submitted  his 
final  report  months  ago.  I  wonder  if  we  will 
ever  see  that  one,  because  we  certainly 
would  like  to  know  more  about  education 
costs,  the  rationale  behind  them  aiid  the  de- 
cisions being  made. 

I  would  just  like  to  wind  up  this  discus- 
sion today  by  pointing  out  that  Ontario  is 
Canada's  second  largest  government  and  it's 
in  a  position  to  show  some  real  leadership  in 
this  area.  I  am  very  much  aware  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  for  this  particular  govern- 
ment to  show  leadership  in  this  area  because 
it  has  so  much  to  hide. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about,  with 
respect  to  Bill  97,  is  a  measure  to  improve 
public  understanding  of  our  actions  and  our 
decisions,  because  the  actions  of  this  Legis- 
lature and  the  decisions  of  this  Legislature 
are  based  on  the  irrformation  this  government 
chooses  to  make  available  to  us.  As  a  new 
miember  here,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  fche  amount  and  quality  of  information 
we  are  given  in  this  House  is  in  many  ways 
reflected  in  the  kind  of  legislation  and  in 
the  kind  of  procedures  which  govern  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  wind  up  by  saying  I  found  it  very  interest- 
ing that  the  member  for  Peel  South,  speak- 
ing for  the  government,  was  in  support  of 
this  bfll. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Cau- 
tiously. 

Mr.   P.   Taylor:    Cautiously  in  support   of 
the  bill.  I  really  wish  there  had  been  a  minis- 
ter here  today- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  Don't  put  words  in  my  part 
of  Hansard. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  I  really  vidsh  there  was  a 
minister  here  today  to  justify  why  the  gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  so  secretive.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise,  of  coufse,  to  support  Bill  97 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
York  South.  I  want  to  try,  in  the  brief  time 
available  to  me,  to  see  whether  or  not  ft  is 
possible  to  provide  some  assistance  for  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  very  need  we  have  for 
such  a  bill  and  to  see  if  I  can,  in  some  way, 
shed  some  light  on  the  problems  involved 
in  stating  the  general  principle  as  it  is  stated 
in  section  2  of  the  biU— that  all  documents 
will  be  made  available  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions. I  am  worried  about  the  exemptions  be- 
cause it  may  well  be  there  is  very  little  left 
of  the  general  principle  when  we  give  such 
a  lengthy  list  of  exemptions.  My  colleague, 
the  member  for  York  South,  has  stated  that 
he  recognizes  and  realizes  this  is  the  mib  of 
the  problems  which  relate  to  the  bill;  and 
indeed  on  the  other  hand  is  the  reason  he 
introduced  it,  in  order  that  it  mighit  very  well 
promote  some  public  debate. 

Let  me  very  briefly,  peifhaps  from  a  con- 
stitutional sense,  perhaps  from  a  legal  sense, 
endeavour  on  my  part  to  shed  some  light  on 
what  the  distinguishing  characteristic  must 
be  if  we  are  to  have  such  a  biU  and  I  will 
refer  to  four  or  five  propositions  which  I 
jotted  down,  with  which  I  don't  think  any- 
one in  the  Legislatmre  would  disagree.  Then 
I  will  deal  with  what  the  courts  in  England 
have  said  in  oases  of  private  litigation  when 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  has 
stated  it  will  not  provide  the  disclosure  of 
particular  public  documents. 

The  five  propositions  I  want  to  put  simply 
on  the  record  are  to  show  the  line  by  which 
the  executive  authority  of  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  distinct  from 
the  executive  authority  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  if  we  are  going  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem  of  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  we  must  do  so  consistent 
with  the  tradition  from  which  the  majority 
of  our  institutions  have  been  derived. 
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First,  the  Crown  is  the  supreme  executive 
authority  in  the  state. 

Two,  all  executive  acts  are  done  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  the  prerog- 
ative or  by  virtue  of  statutory  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Crown;  or  are  carried  out  by 
ministers  of  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  statutory 
powers  conferred  upon  them  in  their  capa- 
city as  ministers. 

Three,  executive  acts  are  concerned  either 
with  the  administration  of  parliamentary  en- 
actments and  the  subordinate  legislation 
made  thereunder,  or  with  the  exercise  of  the 
discretionary  authority  which  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  the 
common  law  without  any  expressed  parlia- 
mentary   sanction   or    supervision. 

Four,  there  is  no  act  of  the  executive  for 
which  some  officer  or  minister  of  the  Crown 
is  not  responsible  and  for  which  he  may 
not  be  liable  either  to  punishment  or  to 
censure  or  loss  of  office. 

The  fifth  is  the  decisions  of  the  Crown 
in  executive  matters  are  made  known  by 
means  of  various  documents  such  as  orders 
in  council,  proclamations  and  other  docu- 
ments published  either  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
rogative as  the  method  of  conveying  to  the 
public  the  decisions  of  the  executive,  or  by 
reason  of  the  requirements  of  certain  statutes 
passed  by  the  assembly  which  require  such 
production. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  try,  if  I  may,  to 
deal  with  the  two  leading  cases  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  attempted  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  in  respect  of 
private  litigation,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  kinds  of  concerns,  but 
the  course  which  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England  took  in  dealing  with  those  two 
cases. 

It  was  significant  that  in  some  25  years 
they  made  a  substantial  change  to  the  law 
in  England  relating  to  the  claim  of  privilege 
from  disclosure  of  documents  by  ministers  of 
the  Crown  in  the  one  case  and  by  a  police 
tribunal,  or  a  police  commissioner  body,  in 
a  second  case. 

The  first  case  is  the  case  of  Duncan  vs 
Cammell  Laird  and  Co.  Ltd.,  and  it  arose 
out  of  the  sinking  of  the  submarine  Thetis 
in  which  a  large  number  of  men  lost  their 
lives.  In  litigation  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  claimed  privilege  for  certain 
documents  relating  to  the  construction  of 
that  submarine.  The  court  at  that  time— the 
House  of  Lords— strangely  enough  said  the 
judge  could  not  see  the  documents.  It  was 
his  decision  to  make,  but  he  couldn't  see  the 


documents  and,  therefore,  in  a  very  real 
sense  he  was  bound  by  the  privilege  claimed 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Let  me  quote,  if  I  may,  from  some  illum- 
inating remarks  which  Lord  Simon  made 
at  that  time,  not  so  much  on  that  point 
about  whether  the  judge  should  or  should 
not  see  the  documents,  but  as  to  the  kind  of 
consideration  which  should  be  taken  into 
account.  I  quote  from  what  Lord  Simon 
said: 

The  rule  that  the  interest  of  the  state 
must  not  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  producing 
documents  which  would  injure  it  is  a 
principle  to  be  observed  in  administering 
justice  quite  unconnected  with  the  interest 
or  claims  of  the  particular  parties  in  liti- 
gation and,  indeed,  is  a  rule  upon  which 
the  judge  should,  if  necessary,  insist  even 
though  no  objection  is  taken.  Although 
an  objection  validly  taken  to  production 
on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interest  is  conclusive,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  decision 
ruling  out  such  documents  is  the  decision 
of  the  judge. 

Thus  in  the  present  case  the  objection 
raised  in  the  respondent's  affidavit  is  prop- 
erly expressed  to  be  an  objection  to  pro- 
duce, except  under  the  order  of  this  hon- 
ourable court.  It  is  the  judge  who  is  in 
control  of  the  trial,  not  the  executive,  but 
the  proper  ruling  for  the  judge  to  give 
is  as  above  expressed. 

In  this  connection,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
out  of  place  to  indicate  the  sort  of  grounds 
which  would  not  afford  to  the  minister 
adequate  justification  for  objecting  to 
production. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  that  the 
documents  are  state  documents  or  official 
documents  or  are  marked  confidential.  It 
would  not  be  a  good  ground  that  if  they 
were  produced  the  consequences  might  in- 
volve the  department  or  the  government 
in  parliamentary  discussion  or  in  public 
criticism  or  might  necessitate  the  attend- 
ance as  witnesses  or  otherwise  of  officials 
who  have  pressing  duties  elsewhere. 
Neither  would  it  be  a  good  ground  that 
production  might  tend  to  expose  a  want 
of  efficiency  in  the  administration  or  tend 
to  lay  the  department  open  to  claims  for 
compensation. 

In  a  word,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
minister  or  the  department  does  not  want 
to  have  the  documents  produced.  The  min- 
ister, in  deciding  whether  it  is  his  duty  to 
object,  should  bear  these  considerations  in 
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mind,  for  he  ought  not  to  take  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  withholding  production  except  in 
cases  where  the  pubhc  interest  would 
otherwise  be  demnified;  for  example, 
where  disclosure  would  be  injurious  to 
national  defence  or  to  good  diplomatic 
relations  or  where  the  practice  of  keeping 
a  class  of  documents  secret  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  public 
service. 

If  I  may  pause  at  that  point,  because  that's 
the   last   part   of   the   quotation   I   want   to 
make- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  30  seconds 
left. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  not  only  pause,  I  will 
end  my  remarks  at  that  point.  I  just  wanted 
to  complete  the  thought  I  was  expressing  at 
that  time,  which  is  that  the  fundamental 
criterion  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where 
we  are  not  dealing  vidth  diplomatic  relations, 
except  on  occasion,  or  with  national  defence, 
is  the  test  that  the  practice  of  keeping  a  class 
of  documents  secret  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  fimctioning  of  the  public  service.  I 
would  submit  that  should  be  the  principle. 
I  am  sorry  I  haven't  got  time  to  complete 
my  remarks,  but  I  never  do  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  some  concern  by  some  other 
members  here  today  about  the  quality,  quan- 
tity and  tihe  extent  or  lack  of  extent  of  the 
exemptions,  I  am  going  to  come  down  four- 
square on  the  side  of  the  author  of  this 
legislation. 

I  suppose  I  could  devote  some  bit  of  time 
to  the  fact  that  I  dbn't  really  think  had  I 
been  drafting  sudh  legislation  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  extent  he  did  in  the  exemptions, 
but  at  this  particular  point  that  is  a  rela- 
tively minor  matter.  Of  course  if  such  a  bill 
come  to  fruition  in  the  future,  some  of  those 
13  exemptions  may  turn  out  to  be  rather 
major  matters,  at  least  for  consideration. 

Frankly,  I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  this. 
I  don't  believe  in  the  security  of  the  state.  I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  question  either  the 
Official  Secrets  Act  in  Ottawa  or  indeed  some 
of  thedr  other  special  statutes,  because  they 
do  have  particular  problems  that  arise  on  a 
very  sudden  basis  and  because  the  federal 
government  must  deal  with  other  govern- 
ments on  the  basis  of  some  very  clearly 
understood  ground  rules;  and  some  of  those 
ground  rules  do  include  the  fact  there  is  an 
Official  Secrets  Act.  I  am  rather  afraid  that 


moving  in  that  direction  might  very  well  im- 
pede the  international  relations  of  this 
cxmnitry. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  a  provincial 
government  I  really  don't  believe  there  is 
any  need  for  security  of  state.  First  of  all,  I 
think  it  would  have  a  very  considerable  im- 
pact upon  tfhe  efficiency  of  the  civil  service 
were  it  knoAvn  that  every  document  and 
every  memorandiun  that  was  sent  might, 
provided  there  was  a  request,  be  released  as 
a  public  document.  I  think  that  would 
accomplish  two  things.  One,  there  would  be 
far  fewer  of  them  written,  which  would  be 
a  saving  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  think,  and  perhaps  with  his  long  years 
here  the  member  for  York  South  might  fol- 
low my  line  of  thought,  that  we  are  deluged 
with  documents  here  every  day;  ovu-  offices 
are  deluged  with  them.  I  'have  threatened 
upon  occasion  to  bring  a  wheelbarrow  in 
here  just  to  tote  in  the  daily  toll  and  ask: 
"Was  it  really  worth  it?"  Most  of  them  are 
useless,  silly,  expensive  and  fulfil  very  little 
function  except  the  gratification  of  the  par- 
ticular people  who  tium  them  out.  In  terms 
of  either  illuminating  the  public  or  being 
the  basis  for  a  record  in  the  future  they  are 
absolutely  useless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  un- 
less we  are  deliberately  subsidizing  to  a 
massive  extent  the  paper  recycling  industry 
of  this  province,  there  really  is  no  reason  for 
most  of  those  rei>orts  at  all. 

Secondly,  perhaps  this  is  a  little  bit  close 
to  me  because  as  a  parliamentary  assistant  I 
am  now  faced  with  a  deluge  of  interoffice 
memoranda,  and  so  on,  all  marked  "confi- 
dential," all  supposedly  part  of  policy 
stimulus,  policy  development,  policy  fore- 
closure or  what  have  you;  I  would  suggest 
to  you  the  authors  of  most  of  those  memor- 
andums are  not  only  wasteful  of  paper  as  a 
resource,  but  are  virtually  bankrupt  intel- 
lectually; the  stuff  is  useless. 

If  a  person  were  to  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  public  could  ask  just  what  went  into 
the  development  of  a  particular  policy  or  of 
a  particular  programme,  and  these  things 
were  revealed  to  them,  I  think  there  would 
be  a  sudden  lapse  in  the  great  avalanche  of 
paper  that  seems  to  appear  from  all  forms  of 
consultants,  task  force  devotees,  people  who 
prepare  these  silly  things  on  the  one  pro  and 
one  con  basis— and  if  we  look  at  the  first  pro 
it  is  the  second  con,  and  the  first  con  is  the 
second  pro.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very 
salutary  effect,  because  if  they  could  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  the  public  could  make  a 
judgement  as  to  the  quality  of  the  person 
who    is    preparing    them;    and    also,    quite 
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frankly  I  think  the  public  would  give  many 
of  us  on  this  side  a  great  round  of  applause 
for  disregarding  most  of  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  passing  a  very  high  IQ 
test. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  has  some  very  grave  concerns  these 
days,  and  I  talk  about  government  with  a 
small  "g."  They  are  concerned  about  the  abil- 
ity of  their  municipal  government,  through 
rezoning,  through  planning,  through  redevel- 
opment, through  a  number  of  things  to  very 
directly  affect  their  quality  of  life  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen. 

When  a  man's  home  can  be  taken  away 
from  him  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  when  his 
neighbourhood  can  be  changed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  never  be  reinstated  back  to  what 
it  was;  then  indleed  the  public  should  have 
the  right  of  access  to  the  information  and  to 
the  documentation  that  went  into  preparing 
a  decision  that  has  such  drastic  impact  upon 
them.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  information 
isn't  available— not  because  the  bureaucracy 
wants  to  hide  it,  but  more  because  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  unable  to  ever  comprehend 
where  one  policy  decision  ends  and  where  an 
ancillary  one  begins.  Quite  frequently  the 
excuse  is  given:  "Oh  yes,  I  suppose  we  could 
release  the  information  on  how  that  decision 
was  made,  but  unfortunately  that  same  in- 
formation is  part  of  this  decision,  which  is  an 
ongoing  one."  As  long  as  we  have  that  kind 
of  system,  there  is  very  little  stimulus  to  hav- 
ing clear-cut  documentation  as  to  why  deci- 
sions are  reached. 

Secondly,  at  the  provincial  level  and  at  the 
federal  level,  it  may  be  true  that  we  are  out 
of  the  bedrooms  of  the  nation,  but  we  are 
certainly  in  every  other  room  of  the  house. 
We  are  in  almost  every  aspect  of  daily  life. 
Again,  although  great  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  it— and  in  some  cases  it  is  done  with 
all  the  well-meaningness  that  an  impersonal 
bureaucracy  can  achieve— there  are  decisions 
that  are  made  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen  that  do 
affect  people  and  affect  them  quite  drasti- 
cally; not  just  in  terms  of  their  quality  of 
life,  but  on  terms  of  their  occupation  or  of 
the  type  of  endeavours  they  might  want  to 
be  in  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Again,  this 
type  of  information  should  be  available. 

It  strikes  me  as  rather  paradoxical,  how- 
ever, that  the  member  for  Carleton  East 
would  talk  about  this  government  wanting  to 
hide  anything.  I  can  tell  him  that  in  this 
ministry  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  informa- 
tion officer  who  wants  to  conceal.  I  can  say, 
quite  categorically  and  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,    that    this    has    not    been    the 


policy  in  my  time  in  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  can  go  much  further,  I  can  say  that 
has  not,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
been  present  in  the  entire  justice  policy  field, 
which  takes  in,  as  we  know,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Solicitor  General,  correctional 
institutions  and  the  provincial  secretary,  as 
well  as  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations. 

I  also  find  it  quite  paradoxical  that  the 
official  apologist  the  Liberal  Party  secrecy, 
who  is  the  member  for  Carleton  East— he  is 
the  author  of  the  immortal  quote:  "We  have 
lots  of  policies.  We  are  not  yet  sure  how 
many  apply  to  Ontario,"— is  the  one  who  is 
saying  this  government  has  something  to  hide. 
I  also  find  it  rather  intriguing  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  Liberal  Party's  official  position 
that  the  public  will  find  out  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  if  they  ever  need  to  know,  they— 
in  their  half-hearted  and  usual  listless  man- 
ner—are pointing  a  finger  at  this  government 
as  somehow,  over  the  years,  managing  to 
hide  anything. 

(Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given,  I  think,  a 
nuidber  of  reasons  why  I  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  and  I  think  this  is  all  the 
member  is  asking  for  today.  I  would  point 
out,  too,  as  somebody  who  was  around  the 
communications  industry  a  long  time,  and 
as  someone  who  did  deal  with  this  govem- 
menit,  that  I  was  never  refused  the  docu- 
mentation or  anything  else  I  asked  for,  if  it 
was  a  very  reasonable  request. 

il  think  it  is  a  valid  observation  that  it  is 
the  substantial  growth  of  governanent  in  the 
last  decade  that  has  lead  to  a  great  many  of 
the  fears  about  the  suppression  of  informa- 
tion. Whether  those  fears  are  real  or 
imagined,  to  me  makes  very  little  difference. 
I  think  legislation  like  this  would  clear  the 
record  and  reassure  the  public  about  the 
function  and  the  day-to-day  nature  of  gov- 
ernment. 1  think  it  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tory  impact  upon  our  style. 

'Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Drea:  Thirty  more  seconds,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  last  thing  that  I  wanted  to  say 
was  that  I  would  hope  the  member  would 
bring  in  a  balancing  statute,  one  that  would 
provide  for  very  harsh  penalties  for  those 
who  would  defy  the  confidentiality  of  gov- 
ernment documents.  There  are  those  which 
shouldn't  be  released.  There  are  those  peo- 
ple who  have  peddled  documents— either  for 
partisan  or  for  money  reasons— to  people  who 
shouldn't  see  them. 
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I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  stattute 
coming  in  that  would  provide  up  to  two 
years  of  imprisoniment,  plus  a  mandatory 
disclosure  of  how  the  documents  were  ob- 
tained. I  think  that  these  two  things  go  hand 
in  hand  if  we  are  to  have  an  open  society 
when  it  comes  to  government.  Tihank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  need  for  this  particular  legislation  I  think 
is  obvious.  It  has  been  outlined  in  some  de- 
tail by  the  member  for  York  South  and  has 
been  supported  by  other  members  Who  have 
spoken  so  far  in  this  particular  debate. 

The  fact  that  this  kind  of  legislation  works 
effectively  in  countries  like  Sweden  and  the 
United  States,  the  latter  having  had  this  kind 
of  legislation  since  1966,  I  think  is  an  indi- 
cation that  thos'e  jurisdictions  met  the  need 
for  an  opermess  and  a  candour  in  their  sys- 
tem—which we  don't  have  here  and  which 
I  think  we  should  have. 

I  understand  the  legislation  in  the  United 
States  is  such  that  the  courts  can  rule  that 
information  not  vital  to  the  nation  s  security 
must  be  available  to  anyone  requesting  it. 
That  seems  to  be  the  only  caveat  in  Qieir 
legislation.  Anything  that  has  to  do  with 
their  national  security  cannot  be  released  to 
the  general  public  or  to  people  requesting 
it,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Certainly  that 
is  one  area  where  this  kind  of  information 
should  be  properly  withheld. 

I  have  some  qualms  about  two  particular 
exemptions.  The  member  for  York  South 
dealt  with  them  and  other  members  made 
reference  to  them.  But  with  exemptions  10 
and  13,  I  must  say  personally  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  those  two  out.  I  feel  those  par- 
ticular exemptions  could  be  used  to  violate 
the  intent  of  the  Act. 

I  think  everything  would  turn  on  the 
commitment  of  the  government  to  this  kind 
of  legislation.  In  fact,  if  the  govemment 
didn't  have  a  very  enthusiastic  commitment 
for  this  kind  of  legislation,  they  could  really 
use  the  two  exemptions  to  which  I  made 
reference    to    completely    violate   the    intent 


and  the  thrust  of  the  entire  Act.  Documents 
that  are  excluded  from  disclosure  by  Statute 
and  any  matter  which  may  be  exempted  by 
regulations,  I  feel  should  come  out  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  good  bill. 

There  is  no  reason  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  Commission,  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board,  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  the  Ontario 
crop  conamission— the  myriad  boards  and 
commissions  that  we  have— there  is  no  rea- 
son why  those  minutes  couldn't  be  made 
public  on  request. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  they 
would  be  made  public  on  request.  I  think 
it  would  have  saved  the  government  some 
embarrassment  and  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  all  had  this  legislation  been  in  place 
when  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  was  under- 
taking and  finalizing  some  of  its  deals.  They 
have  come  back  to  haunt  them  in  recent 
weeks,  those  deals  that  certainly  in  our  view 
were  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
and   of  this   government. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  certainly  weren't. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  short,  I  think  that  all  mem- 
bers, if  they  stop  to  think  about  it,  would 
support  this  kind  of  legislation.  In  view  of 
the  fact  government  members  have  indicated 
that  support,  I  would  suggest  that  next 
session  round,  if  the  government  is  still  of 
the  same  mind— 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  We  will  be,  we 
will;  don't  worry. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  —it  will  implement  this  kind 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  will?  Assuming  they 
are  elected,  they  will. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  order  of  business  is  dis- 
charged  from  the  paper. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  21st  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,   MINISTRY   OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

On  vot«  2901: 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Minister  of  Healtii 
(Mr.  Miller)  knows  that  someone  from  Wind- 
sor getting  to  his  feet  at  this  point  in  the 
estimates  must  be  talking  about  the  proposed 
hospital  shifts  that  are  occurring  in  Windsor. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Minister,  that  part  of 
what  you're  trying  to  do  there  is  attempting 
to  consolidate  specialized  services  in  one 
hospital,  and  thereby  doing  away  with  frag- 
mentation and  perhaps  cutting  down  on 
some  of  the  costs.  But  if  you  or  your  min- 
istry were  trying  to  find  a  way  of  getting 
the  entire  Windsor  community  irritated  at 
the  Minister  of  Health— irritated  at  the  whole 
health  plan— you  have  certainly  found  the 
way. 

On  questioning  in  the  House,  the  minister 
has  consistently  said  that  this  proposal  of 
Mr.  Backley's  is  simply  a  proposal  to  get 
the  Essex  County  Hospital  Planning  Council 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  considering 
consolidation  and  efficiencies  and  shifts.  He 
has  said  he  is  veiling  to  consider  any  reason- 
able proposal,  but  along  the  same  lines  that 
would  still  save  that  $4  million,  or  would 
still  get  rid  of  the  so-called  surplus  of  242 
active  treatment  beds'. 

I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister,  and  I'd  really 
like  to  have  the  answers  here,  how  you 
justify,  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  the  need  to 
save  $4  million  on  hospitals  or  the  saving  of 
242  hospital  beds.  Is  the  situation  in  Windsor 
such  that  the  active  number  of  hospital  beds 
per  capita  is  so  much  higher  than  the  otlier 
cities  in  the  province?  Are  they  so  much 
higher  than  the  other  five  cities  in  the  prov- 
ince, in  which  Windsor  is  tied  for  foxuth 
in  population?  Are  they  so  much  higher  than 
that  that  you've  decided  that  Windsor  has 
to  cut  back  to  the  size  of  those  other  cities 
in  hospital  beds  per  capita?  Or  is  t3ie  ex- 
penditure per  capita  through  hospitals  in 
Windsor   higher   than   those   figures  for   the 
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other     five     cities,     or     even     10     cities,     in 
Ontario? 

Just  what  are  the  figures  that  cause  you 
to  go  into  the  Windsor  area  and  say,  "You've 
got  to  save  $4  million  here  by  some  sort 
of  consolidation,  and  you've  got  to  get  rid 
of  the  242  active  treatment  beds  plus  96 
other  beds"  which  you  say  are  not  in  use 
at  the  time? 

I'd  be  happy  if  it  were  conclusively 
pointed  out  that  I  was  wrong— you're  an  en- 
gineer as  well  as  I,  so  you'll  understand  the 
figures  we're  talking  about— but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  case.  We're  talking 
about  250,000  people-the  200,000  in  Wind- 
sor and  another  50,000  in  the  immediate 
vicinity— who  use  the  Windsor  hospital  facili- 
ties. I  don't  believe  that  the  figure  of  beds 
per  capita  is  sufficiently  higher  than  the 
other  nine  cities  in  the  top  10  in  Ontario, 
that  this  has  to  be  accomplished,  nor  that 
the  expense  per  capita  is  such  that  it  has  to 
be  accomplished. 

Are  you  saying  that  Windsor  has  an  ex- 
pense of  $16  per  year  per  capita  more  than 
in  those  other  localities?  That  is  what  it 
works  out  to:  $4  million  divided  by  250,000 
population;  $16  per  capita  per  year  higher 
expenditure  than  elsewhere.  Can  the  min- 
ister prove  that  the  surrovmding  area  has 
a  ratio  of  people  per  beds  tihiat  is  1,000  to  1 
greater  than  those  other  nine  commu- 
nities? The  ratio  of  people  per  beds  exceeds 
the  other  nine  commimities  by  around 
1,000?  If  you  can't,  then  what  on  earth 
are  you  doing  down  there  in  Windsor?  Why 
have  you  decided  that  you're  going  to  put 
the  entire  community  to  such  an  upset  as 
you   obviously  have  with  this? 

Mr.  Minister,  I  can't  keep  up  with  the 
phone  calls  and  the  letters  that  have  come  in 
on  this  issue  alone.  I  think  there  is  only 
one  other  issue  in  the  time  of  my  four  years 
in  this  House  that  has  produced  more  letters 
or  phone  calls  than  this  has.  That  was  a 
mailing  campaign  which  you  were  expected 
to  answer  in  a  standard  way.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  contact;  mainly  by  phone. 
People  are  very  upset.  The  medical  and 
nursing  communities  are  quite  upset  by  it, 
they  believe  it's   a  backward  step  and  are 
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concerned  about  reducing  the  availability  of 
services  and  the  effectiveness  of  services  in 
the  city  of  Windsor. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  proposals,  there  is 
one  which  seems  to  irritate  the  people  of 
Windsor  more  than  any  of  them.  It  might 
be  that  it's  because  the  hospital  is  on  the 
west  side  of  Windsor  and  I  get  more  of  the 
complaints  associated  with  the  proposals  of 
that  hospital  than  I  do  of  some  of  the  rest. 
It  is  the  proposal  to  transfer  obstetrics  out 
of  Grace  Hospital. 

Let  me  make  this  a  little  bit  personal.  In 
1968,  we  had  a  child  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  city  of  Windsor.  At  that  point,  we  had 
not  had  a  child  previously  in  Windsor  and 
we  simply  went  to  the  hospital  which  our 
doctor  suggested.  I  wouldn't  say  the  ex- 
perience was  negative,  but  it  wasn't  very 
good.  It  wasn't  very  good  to  the  point  where 
we,  in  fact,  asked  around  the  community 
where  you  went  in  Windsor  to  have  good 
obstetrical  care.  The  answer  came  back  loud 
and  clear:  "You  go  to  Grace  Hospital."  Some 
two  years  later,  when  there  was  another 
addition  to  the  family,  we  went  to  Grace 
Hospital  and  the  difference  in  attitude,  the 
difference  in  patient  care  and  the  difference 
in  treatment  was  the  difference  between  day 
and  night.  And  in  what  hospital  do  you 
choose  to  close  down  the  obstetrical  care? 
You  choose  to  close  down  Grace  Hospital; 
the  one  which  is  accepted  in  the  community 
as  the  hospital  in  which  the  patients  and  the 
babies  get  the  best  care. 

If  you  took  a  look  at  the  hospital  situation 
in  Windsor  and  said,  "This  is  what  we  should 
be  doing;  these  are  the  moves  we  should 
make  so  that  they  are  all  wrong,"  that  pro- 
posal for  Grace  Hospital  really  fits  the  cate- 
gory perfectly.  Last  year,  the  greatest  number 
of  births  took  place  in  that  hospital— 722.  In 
March,  1970,  there  were  162  births  at  that 
hospital;  higher  in  both  categories  than  any 
other  hospital  in  Windsor,  and  they  have  no 
problem  in  averaging  140  births  a  month  in 
that  hospital.  It  is  more  than  any  other 
hospital  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 

This  hospital  was  founded  as  a  maternity 
hospital  and  they  have  taken  special  care  to 
develop  that  hospital  along  those  lines  and 
to  instill  in  the  entire  staff  there  that  attitude; 
the  attitude  that  gives  the  best  maternity  care 
in  the  city.  That's  the  hospital  which  first 
allowed  the  Lamaze  treatment  in  procedures 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  atmosphere,  as  any- 
one who  goes  to  have  a  child  there  and  as 
many  mothers  in  the  community  can  testify,  is 
very  superior  at  Grace  Hospital. 


The  minister  is  proposing  to  save  money  if 
obstetrics  is  taken  away  from  Grace  Hospital 
and  a  certain  number  of  those  births  are 
going  to  take  place  at  Hotel  Dieu.  Up  until 
now  Hotel  Dieu  has  had  a  policy  of  no 
sterilizations,  no  tubal  ligations,  and  it  cer- 
tainly won't,  as  far  as  I  know,  up  to  now, 
let  the  natural  childbirth  procedure  take  place 
within  the  hospital.  Not  only  do  you  have  a 
drop  in  attitude  toward  the  birth  of  a  child 
by  not  allowing  one's  husband  in  to  help  at 
the  time  of  birth,  you  have  a  situation  where 
there  are  services  which  are  not  performed 
there. 

I  imdeirstood  that  if  someone  has  a  tubal 
ligation,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  child,  they  spend  an  extra 
couple  of  days  in  hospital.  But  if  that  child 
is  bom  at  Hotel  Dieu,  and  they  don't  have 
tubal  ligation,  it  means  they  are  going  to 
have  to  come  back  into  hospital  at  some  later 
date  and  spend  five  days  for  a  tubal  ligation. 
That's  an  extra  three  days,  an  extra  three-day 
charge  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
a  tubal  ligation. 

Hon.  Mr.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
It's  done  on  an  out-patient  basis. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Tubal  ligation?  That's  not 
really  the  norm  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  can  be. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  How  often  is  it  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  check  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  All  right,  you  have  the  staff 
there.  You  can  give  me  the  provincial  aver- 
ages without  any  problem.  They  are  oriented 
to  figures  and  averages  that  should  easily  be 
turned  out.  I  understand  one  usually  goes  into 
hospital  for  tubal  ligation  and  that's  a 
longer  period  than  if  you  had  it  done  right 
at  the  time  of  birth.  If  that's  incorrect,  I'd 
be  interested  in  hearing  what  your  figures 
are  on  that. 

That's  the  one  shift  which  emotionally  up- 
sets the  community  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  There  are  very  good  points  which  can 
be  made  on  the  other  hospital  shifts  but 
that's  the  one  which  is  the  real  problem  and 
the  one  that  makes  the  least  sense  in  terms  of 
the  history  of  the  community.  It's  not  taken 
very  kindly  when  a  deputy  minister,  who 
doesn't  know  the  community  very  well, 
comes  in  and  says  this  is  what  is  going  to 
be  done  with  the  community  in  terms  of  hos- 
pital care,  paying  no  attention  to  or  knowing 
nothing  about  the  history  of  the  community. 
I  would  say  that  any  official  would  not  come 
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in  and  make  that  recommendation  about 
Grace  Hospital  if  he  knew  anything  about  the 
community,  let  alone  the  current  feel  of  the 
community. 

One  might  sajy  of  the  obstetrical  physical 
plant  at  Grace  that  it's  the  most  out-of-date 
of  those  in  the  city;  that  could  be  said.  But 
here  again  you  are  choosing  physical  plant 
over  people  and  Grace  Hospital  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  go  through  any  minor 
alterations— or  major  if  you  want  to  pay  for 
them— to  bring  their  obstetrics  and  number 
of  delivery  rooms  up  to  what  the  Minister 
of  Health  might  feel  would  be  necessary  for 
the  numbers.  I  think  the  minister  might  even 
agree  there  wouldn't  need  to  be  any  expan- 
sion there.  That  is  one  suggestion  which  can- 
not be  allowed  to  take  place  and  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  pushed  through,  by  this  min- 
istry no  matter  what  we  have  to  do. 

If  you  are  going  to  save  money  by  ending 
fragmentation  by  consolidation,  what  in  blazes 
are  you  doing  closing  the  chronic  care  hos- 
pital, which  has  an  expertise  built  up  and 
a  physiotherapy  team  specializing  in  the 
problems  the  elderly  have,  and  dispersing  it 
among  all  the  rest  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
city?  What  sort  of  cost  saving  do  you  get 
there?  You  can  probably  say  there  isn't  a 
cost  saving  to  be  attained  there.  You  are  just 
spreading  it  around  a  bit.  What  you  are 
doing  is  you  are  destroying  your  specialized 
teams  at  Riverview  Hospital. 

The  argument,  again,  about  Riverview 
Hospital  may  well  be  its  plant;  it's  the  old- 
est in  the  city.  It  isn't  very  attractive.  It 
just  so  happens  that  the  people  in  that 
hospital  who  go  there  for  chronic  care  get 
very  good  care.  Here  again,  it  looks  as  if 
you  are  choosing  plant  over  care  and  special- 
ized units,  which  should  be  more  efficient. 
If  we  are  looking  at  it  from  a  doUars-and- 
cents  point  of  view  purely,  it  should  be  more 
efficient  in  delivering  that  service  to  the 
chronic   care   patient. 

The  minister  has  come  very  close  to  say- 
in^  that  the  directive,  as  passed  down  by 
Mr.  Backley  was  because  the  Essex  County 
Hospital  Planning  Council  hadn't  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  proposal,  and  that  you  are 
now  quite  willing  to  have  them  come  up 
with  an  alternate  proposal  to  the  one  pro- 
posed as  long  as  it  still  does  the  same  thing 
—save  the  $4  million. 

The  ministry  surely  must  be  in  receipt  of 
the  letter  dated  Aug.  19,  1974,  by  the  Essex 
County  Hospital  Planning  Council  in  which 
they  specifically  talked  about  the  chronic 
care.  Partly  because  of  the  age  of  the  build- 


ing, they  said  that  Riverview  should  close 
but  they  planned  in  that  letter  to  add  80 
more  beds  to  lODE  Windsor  Western  Hos- 
pital at  the  Casgrain  Building  and  make  a 
slight  expansion  of  chronic  care  beds  in  new 
facilities  at  that  hospital  so  they  could  again 
virtually  all  be  accommodated  at  that  site 
where  they  would  have  the  specialized  team 
and   a   specialized   physiotherapist. 

When  you  say  there  was  no  proposal  made, 
there  certainly  was  a  proposal  made  in  the 
entire  area  or  chronic  care  which,  when  the 
conversation  arises  about  it,  seems  to  have 
been  completely  forgotten  by  your  ministry. 
The  suggestion  which  was  rather  rudely 
thrust  upon  the  hospitals  dovsm  there  came  as 
a  complete  surprise  in  terms  of  what  the 
ministry  was  wanting  to  do.  I  cannot  find 
a  doctor,  a  chief  of  staff  or  an  administrator 
whom  I  have  talked  to  that  had  any  inkling 
that  the  ministry  was  trying  to  get  rid  of 
this  number  of  beds  down  there.  They  have 
seen  no  correspondence  to  this  effect. 

As  for  the  number,  246,  that  would  save 
us  $4  million,  if  you've  got  that  in  writing, 
then  I  would  be  pleased  if  the  ministry 
would  send  me  photocopies  of  those  letters 
that  went  out  to  those  hospitals  prior  to  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry  official  that  this  is 
what  they  are  going  to  do  in  the  shuffling 
of  facilities  there. 

There  is  a  minor  problem  with  paedi- 
atrics being  removed  from  Metropolitan 
Hospital.  This  is  the  hospital  in  which  the 
cancer  centre  is  located  in  Windsor.  At  the 
moment,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  cancer  who  are  treated  there. 
Leukaemia  is  treated  there.  If  the  paedi- 
atrics are  transferred  out  you  will  have  the 
situation  where  the  children  are  going  to  be 
located  in  other  hospitals  and  transferred  on 
a  daily  basis  in  an  ambulance  at  a  cost  which 
I  suspect  you  have  not  counted  for  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2903  deals  vdth  what 
the  member  for  Windsor  West  is  talking 
about.  Cancer  treatment  and  ambulance 
services  and  everything  else  are  in  vote 
2903. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
a  sheet  handed  to  us  on  what  was  in  this 
particular  vote.  Certainly  ambulance  services 
are  in  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  vote  2903. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  AU  right,  I  will  save  my 
remarks  on  ambulance  services.  I  have  got 
a  lot  of  remarks  on  ambulance  services. 
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Mr.    Chairman:    Save   it   for  vote  2903. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  am  talking  about  cost  of 
transferring  children  by  ambulance  to  have 
cancer  treatment  at  the  one  hospital  that  has 
cancer  treatment. 

The  only  alternative  to  that,  because  the 
paediatrics  has  been  moved,  would  be  to 
admit  the  children,  to  take  them  to  the 
paediatrics  ward  at  Metropolitan  Hospital 
where  there  is  no  one  trained  there  to  look 
after  children.  That  is  the  only  alternative; 
so  take  your  pick  on  that  one.  Whichever  way 
you  want  it  isn't  a  satisfactory  situation. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  in  treatment  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  we  have 
been  dealing  with  the  entirety  of  vote  2901. 
I  understand  that  other  speakers  have  been 
dealing   with   the   entirety   of   vote   2901. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  You  are  so  right,  but  I  am 
talking  about  vote  2903  where  we  really  get 
into   ambulance   services. 

Mr.  Boiuisall:  Item  3  in  vote  2901  is  the 
ambulance  service  branch  according  to  the 
notes  that  the  minister  has  handed  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  guess  the  minister  would 
just  as  soon  discuss  it  here  as  in  vote  2903, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  other  speakers  who 
want  to  dbal  directly  with  items  in  vote 
2901  and  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  dhance. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to 
the  minister's  handout,  item  3  of  vote  2901 
deals  with  ambulance  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  !have 
been  fairly  broad  in  our  interpretation  after 
a  ruling  by  you,  I  believe,  or  by  one  of  the 
other  chairmen  the  other  niglht,  that 
opened  up  vote  2901  to  general  discussion. 
I  suspect  that  when  I  am  through  with  vote 
2901,  I  will  he  almost  through  my  estimates, 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Chairmian:  You  mean  you  are  hoping. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  sure  these  gentlemen 
wouldn't  be  repetitive. 

Mr,  Bomisall:  Just  give  us  a  chance  to 
deal  with  it  in  more  detail  later  on,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  other  main  shift  in  this  pro- 
posal is  to  transfer  psychiatry  care  out  of 
two  of  the  active  treatment  hospitals,  Hotel 
Dieu  and  Met,  and  put  it  into  lODE, 
Windsor  Western. 

One  could  look  at  that  say,  "Okay,  there 
is  a  consolidation  of  services  that  will  save 
some  money."  It  concentrates  your  psychia- 
tric staff  in  one  point.  It  allows  the  special- 


ized' facilities  for  the  treatment  of  psychiatric 
patients,  which  you  now  have  at  Riverview 
for  chronic  care  in  that  field,  to  be  wholly 
developed  at  one  hospital. 

But  because  it  is  psychiatric  care  we  are 
talking  about,  you  have  an  additional  two  or 
three  problems  arising,  Windsor  Westem- 
lODE  is  going  to  become  known  as  the  hos- 
pital where  crazy  people  go.  This  is  unfor- 
tiuiate.  Mental  illness  is  not  yet  looked  upon 
in  this  province  as  something  which  every- 
one suffers  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  still 
looked  ujwn  by  many  of  our  population  as 
an  ailment  somewhat  different  from  the  rest. 
People  who  have  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
kind  of  treatment  are  referred  to  by  many 
people  in  oiu:  community  as  crazy. 

Tins  hospital  is  going  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  hospital  where  the  crazies  go,  when 
it  is  all  concentrated  in  one.  That  is  the  dis- 
advantage of  taking  that  particular  ailment 
and  isolating  it  in  one  hospital.  Again, 
you've  ignored!  the  attitude  of  the  people  in 
the  community.  You've  divorced  yourself 
from  the  real-life  reflections  of  the  people 
in  the  community  with  that  type  of  a  sug- 
gestion. Also,  there  would  be  no  psychiatry 
available  on  an  emergency  basis  at  any  of 
the  other  hospitals  when  the  need  arises.  The 
staff  of  the  Windsor  Western  Hospital  and 
the  Windsor  Academy  of  Psychiatry  are  not 
in  favour  of  this  consolidationi  at  what  in 
essence  even  now  is  the  hospital  that  has 
the  most  psychiatric  capability. 

In  addition  to  the  point  I  mentioned,  that 
the  hospital  will  become  known  as  the  crazy 
hospital,  I  stress  that  no  psychiatric  services 
will  be  available  on  an  emergency  basis. 
When  a  patient  with  a  drug  problem  turns 
up  at,  say.  Hotel  Dieu  or  Met,  he  or  she  is 
going  to  have  to  be  transported!  across  the 
city  in  an  ambulance— and  at  whose  cost? 
Plus  there  is  the  fact  that  you  lose  the  whole 
contact  at  those  other  two  general  hospitals 
with  psychiatric  staff,  a  contact  which  is 
rather  valuable  to  maintain  and  leaven  and 
to  have  around  the  staff  rooms  of  those  other 
two  hospitals.  The  more  mixing  you  can  have, 
the  better  it  is  going  to  be  and  the  more 
vmderstanding  will  continue  to  be  developed 
among  the  medical  profession  as  to  what  ail- 
ments need  some  psychiatric  treatment,  de- 
pending upon  the  symptoms.  All  of  that  gets 
lost  in  this  whole  shuffle,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  sort  of  feed  the  minister  to  be  an  honest 
man.  So  far  I  have  been  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  fact  that  he  is  and  that  he  is  Irv- 
ing hard.  He  is  very  smooth  here  in  the 
House  on  his  estimates.  He  is  either  saying, 
"We   are  trying  our   very  best"  to  indicate 
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the}-  are  in  deep  humility,  or  he  is  joking 
and  making  comments  that  would  show  he 
is  forward-looking  and  trying  to  get  at  the 
best  solutions.  He  even  asks  us  for  our  help 
and  our  understanding  in  the  problems  that 
he  has,  and  that  all  leads  to  one  of  tending 
to  trust  the  minister. 

So  one  hopes  that  one  can  trust  the  minis- 
ter when  he  says  these  proposals  are  only 
proposals— these  proposals  that  Mr.  Backley 
threw  out— to  get  the  Essex  County  Hospital 
Planming  Council  down  to  some  serious  busi- 
ness of  planning. 

You  prove  to  me  (1)  that  that  is  the  case, 
by  accepting  the  suggestions  that  are  going 
to  come  in,  and  (2)  that  you  don't  really  need 
that  $4-anillion  saving  or  that  246-bed  saving. 
If  you  do,  prove  that  we  have,  by  that 
saving  and  by  that  bed  removal,  just  come 
equal  to  the  ratios  that  are  occuninig  in  the 
other  nine  major  cities  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Show  us  that  need  for  this  type  of 
cutback  in  this  community,  because  the  other 
nine  communities  of  the  top  10  communities 
in  Onttario  are  at  that  ratio  now  and  you  are 
just  bringing  us  into  line. 

The  general  feeling  out  there  is  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  distinct  downgrading  of 
services  and  of  great  detriment  to  the  coan- 
munity.  That  point  has  never  been  made 
publicly.  That's  a  point  of  public  relations, 
if  it  is  the  case,  which  the  ministry  hasn't 
even  attempted,  as  far  as  I  can  read  ini  the 
press  or  have  been  told  from  conversations. 
That  point  not  being  made,  I  wonder  if  it's 
even  possible  to  be  made  and  I  suspect  what 
is  going  on  in  terms  of  the  entire  colisolida- 
tion. 

All  of  this  consolidation  is  taking  place  in 
a  community  in  which  two  other  interesting 
evolutions  or  happenings  took  place  over 
the  last  couple  or  years.  Citizens'  groups 
raised  money  for  a  heart/lung  machine, 
which  the  Ministry  of  Health  instructed 
them  not  to  unpack,  and  also  more  than 
$200,000  has  now  been  raised  for  a  bum 
unit. 

In  May,  1974,  the  ministry  did  give  ap- 
proval for  a  binrn  unit  to  be  developed  in 
the  city  of  Windsor,  and  $30,000  worth  of 
equipment  had  been  already  purdhased. 
However,  it's  going  to  require  some  reno- 
vaitions  at  Metropolitan  Hospital  to  accom- 
modate this  bum  unit,  and  other  than  an- 
other crasih  cart  available  for  use,  no  more 
equipment  can  be  effectively  purchased  vmtil 
that  renovation  has  come  about. 

I  am  in  contact  from  time  to  time  with 
the  people  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  that  burn  unit.  They  certainly  have  burn 


facilities  in  operation  at  the  moment,  and 
the  nurses  who  are  going  to  be  associated 
with  that  burn  facility  have  been  over  to 
Ann  Arbor  and  taken  additional  training  in 
the  treatment  of  bums.  They  need  to  pur- 
chase, in  addition,  a  hydrotherapy  tank,  an 
operajting  table  and  various  other  facilities, 
but  you  need  the  renovation  first. 

I  also  gather  from  my  contacts  that  if  the 
consolidation  takes  place,  there  will  be 
money  for  the  renovations.  All  right.  In  talk- 
ing about  when  the  renovations  would  come 
for  the  bum  unit,  if  one  were  to  a!^  if  any 
of  that  $4  million  coming  off  the  budget 
would  be  reinvested  in  the  Windsor  area, 
the  answer  comes  back,  oh  yes,  some  of  it 
will  be  put  back  into  the  community.  If  that 
$4-million  saving  isn't  achieved,  there  won't 
be  moneys  available  for  the  community. 

That  sounds  almost  like  blackmail  in  talk- 
ing to  the  bum  imit  people,  and  those  back- 
ing it.  "You  achieve  some  money  savings, 
then  you  can  get  the  renovations.  Bait,  boy, 
if  you  don't  achieve  those  money  savings 
which  we  are  proposing,  there  will  be  no 
moneys  available  for  renovations  in  the 
Windsor  area."  If  that  is  not  the  case,  if  the 
minister  can  stand  up  here  and  aimounce 
from  his  conversations  that  are  taking  place 
at  the  moment  with  Mr.  Backley  mat,  in 
fact,  the  moneys  are  going  to  come  for  those 
renovations,  then  the  people  in  the  Windsor 
community  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

(If  not,  that  seems  to  be  the  story  that  has 
got  through  to  the  organizers  of  the  group 
which  managed  to  get  that  $200,000.  So, 
here  again,  you  are  taking  a  commimity- 
oriented,  completely  volunteer  group  wlhich 
has  raised  $200,000  to  establish  what  is  go- 
ing to  be,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  burn  units 
around— and  they  are  involved  in  this  cut- 
back. 

You  are  not  doing  very  much,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter—as other  miriisters  are  very  proud  of  do- 
ing—to involve  the  community  in  the  whole 
health  care  scheme.  It's  really  a  bit  sur- 
prising that  you  have  got  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  burn  unit  going  in  the  light  of  your 
tumdovm  of  the  heart/limg  machine.  I 
know  the  entire  background  on  that  and 
know  that  the  arguments  were  evenly  divided 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  should  go  into 
operation  there. 

iThe  only  thing  which  the  minister  wouldn't 
agree  with  me  on  was  that  you  should  stand 
up  and  say:  "This  is  its  use,  for  coronary  by- 
pass, and  we  are  not  going  to  let  it  be  used 
for  anything  further  than  that.  We  are  not 
going  to  le!t  an  open-heart  surgery  team  be 
an  addition  to  that." 
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They  were  willing  to  take  that  heart/lung 
machine  under  those  conditions.  The  minis- 
ter was  leery  about  the  conditions,  and 
feared  in  the  future  the  demand  would  come 
for  openrlieait  surgery. 

It  is  amazing  you  had  any  citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  burn-unit  fund  raising,  consid- 
ering the  way  the  heart/lung  machine 
financing  was  entered. 

Well,  Mr.  Minister,  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  of  the  answers  to  some  of  the  points 
I  have  raised  with  respect  to  hospital  con- 
solidation—particularly where  we  stand  with 
respect  to  other  communities  in  the  numbers 
of  persons  per  active  treatment  bed;  the 
number  of  dollars  per  capita  in  hospital 
costs,  and  some  of  the  replies  as  to  why 
you  find  it  economically  feasible  to  consoli- 
date psychiatry,  but  also  economically  feas- 
ible to  fragment  chronic  care.  You  can't 
argue  both  sides  of  the  question  in  both 
cases— needing  teams  with  some  expertise  and 
some  specialized  equipment  in  both  areas, 
where  you  save  money  by  consolidating  one 
and  fragmentizing  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  hospital 
matter  that  comes  up  at  this  time.  I  have 
written  to  the  minister  recently  about  it; 
and  that  is  one  particular  change  in  the 
regulations  which  came  in  in  the  spring  of 
1974.  It  was  regulation  174,  an  amendment 
to  section  61,  the  whole  being  an  amend- 
ment to  regulation  729.  If  a  hospital  so 
chooses,  it  can  require  employees  that  have 
been  absent  from  work  because  of  illness 
three  or  more  days  to  report  to  a  registered 
nurse  in  the  employ  of  the  employee  health 
service    before    returning    to    work. 

I  have  written  to  the  minister  asking  him 
to  consider  a  particular  change  there.  I 
imderstand  why  both  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association  and  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation suggested  that  this  be  added  to  the 
regulations.  It  is  simply  protection  for  the 
hospital  from  an  employee  who  may  have 
some  communicable  or  contagious  disease. 
If  he  has  been  off  more  than  three  days,  he 
should  simply  check  into  the  hospital  health 
service. 

Before  I  make  the  main  point  on  this, 
first  of  all,  a  rather  interesHng  situation  de- 
veloped. It  was  not  very  well  known  around 
the  Province  of  Ontario  that  this  regulation 
existed.  I  suppose  that  slowly  the  OMA  and 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Association  are  getting 
the  word  out  to  their  membership,  particu- 
larly in  the  hospitals,  and  we  will  get  more 
institution  of  this  particular  way  of  going 
about  preventing  contagious  or  communicable 


diseases  being  spread  amongst  the  hospitals 
by  workers  who  have  them. 

It  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  last 
Feb.  17  bv  some  of  the  nursing  staff  at 
Windsor  Westem-IODE  Hospital  in  Wind- 
sor. I  and  my  secretary,  both  of  us,  off  and 
on  over  three  days,  spent  three  days  phoning 
officials  of  your  ministry  inquiring  about  that 
regulation.  Did  a  regulation  such  as  that 
exist?  After  three  days,  we  had  to  come  to 
the  conclusion,  because  we  were  told  it  so 
many  times,  that  in  fact  it  did  not  exist. 
From  the  list  of  people  that  we  went 
through,  the  legal  department,  the  regulation 
people  and  so  on— we  found  no  regulation 
like  that  existed. 

I  dutifully  passed  the  word  on  that  the 
hospital  must  be  incorrect  in  saying  that 
such  a  regulation  existed.  When  that  was 
passed  on  to  the  hospital,  they  were  able 
to  quote  it.  I  then  got  back  to  the  ministry 
and  in  rather  speedy  time  did  find  a  Dr. 
Evis  who  knew  that  it  existed  and  could 
give  me  the  background  on  it.  And  so  I 
was  able  to  get  a  copy  and  deal  with  the 
situation  in  Windsor. 

The  reason  that  I  wrote  the  minister  of 
late  on  it  is  that  there  are  some  hospitals 
instituting  this  in  a  way  which  is  not  very 
reasonable.  They  are  saying  that  even  if 
they  have  a  report  from  their  own  doctor 
stating  what  their  illness  was  and  that  they 
are  fit  to  come  back  to  work,  they  still  have 
to  report  to  the  RN  in  the  hospital  s  employee 
health  service  before  returning.  Surely  that 
is  imreasonable,  if  they  have  a  letter  from 
their  doctor  or  from  a  specialist  saying  it  is 
okay  for  them  to  return  to  work,  whether 
or  not  they  specify  the   illness. 

I  can  understand  that  there  may  well  be 
some  confidentiality  needed  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  ailments  which  persons  may 
have  who  are  also  hospital  employees.  But 
if  they  get  from  their  own  doctor,  or  from 
a  specialist  that  their  own  doctor  referred 
them  to,  a  note  certifying  that  they  are  able 
to  return  to  work,  that  should  be  sufficient 
to  be  handed  in  to  the  employee  health 
service.  That  should  be  enough  so  that  the 
employee  health  service  doesn't  require 
them,  as  it  has  the  power  to  do  or  seem- 
ingly has  the  power  to  do,  to  be  sent  to 
the  staff  doctor.  That's  the  unreasonableness 
of  it. 

One  of  the  main  problems  is  arising  out  at 
Queensway  Hospital  here  in  the  west  side  of 
Toronto.  It  is  interesting  to  find  out  who  it  is 
who  is  required  to  be  referred  by  the  em- 
ployee health  service  there  for  a  staff  doctor 
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to  take  a  further  look  at.  It  just  happens  to 
be  those  who  are  members  of  the  bargaining 
unit  and  particularly  those  who  are  on  the 
executive  of  the  bargaining  unit.  So,  in 
essence,  what  turns  out  to  be  a  regulation 
which  protects  the  public  and  patients  in 
hospital  against  employees  who,  perhaps  un- 
beknownst to  them  even,  have  a  communi- 
cable disease,  has  given  to  the  hospitals  a 
lever  by  which  they  can  harass  particularly 
the  elected  officials  of  the  bargaining  agent 
that  is  in  that  hospital. 

It  could  be  very  easily  changed,  if  not  by 
an  addition  to  the  regulation,  then  by  a  note 
going  to  those  hospitals  that  are  using  this 
regulation  saying  that  a  current  statement 
from  their  medical  doctor  or  the  specialist  to 
whom  their  ordinary  doctor  has  sent  them  is 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  that  regulation. 
That  would  then  take  them  out  of  the  posi- 
tion of  being  sent  by  that  RN,  under  direc- 
tions, no  doubt,  to  the  staflF  doctor  for  the 
purpose  simply  of  harassing  people. 

I  would  hope  that  the  minister  would  take 
this  rather  seriously,  because  here  again,  it's 
a  problem  that  people  are  having  today  that 
needs  to  be  solved  before  tomorrow.  It 
involves  people,  it  involves  your  hospital 
workers  in  the  hospitals  of  your  system,  and 
whoever  is  doing  it  in  the  administration  of 
that  particular  hospital  has  chosen  to  use  that 
regulation  not  in  the  way  the  ministry  in- 
tended, but  in  point  of  fact,  to  harass  the 
workers  of  that  hospital. 

Finally,  at  this  point— I  can  come  back  to 
all  these  points  in  more  detail  later  on,  of 
course— I  have  a  few  queries  about  the  am- 
bulance ser\'ice  branch,  and  I  really  would 
Mke  the  minister  to  comment  as  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  ambulance  service  branch. 

Has  the  amalgamation  of  the  ambulance 
serxices  in  Toronto  taken  place  yet?  In  that 
amalgamation,  has  the  minister  taken  some 
care  to  ensure  that  the  five  private  services 
affected  in  the  minister's  own  ambulance 
service  branch,  which  are  all  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Metro  Toronto  service— I  sup- 
pose it  is  formerly  the  department  of  emer- 
gency services  and  perhaps  it  still  is  —  are 
fully  informed,  each  unit,  as  to  the  dates  of 
the  transfer;  that  they  are  having  transferred 
with  them,  when  that  amalgamation  takes 
place,  their  seniority  positions,  the  same  wage 
and  salary  scales  that  they  had  within  the 
ambulance  service  branch  or  within  each  of 
the  five  private  ser\'ices  their  vacation  entitle- 
ments, pensions  and  sick  leave  are  all  that 
they  have  accumulated,  and  that  the  details 
of  those  plans  are  all  transferred  with  them 


that,  if  possible,  when  that  transfer  occurs  a 
transfer  takes  place  simultaneously  so  that 
they're  not  just  transferred  one  group  at  a 
time  and  that  as  a  result  of  a  total  transfer, 
the  question  of  which  bargaining  agent 
they're  going  to  have,  can  all  be  settled  at 
one  and  the  same  time? 

It  isn't  fair  to  employees  of  your  own 
branch  or  to  the  employees  of  the  five 
private  branches,  nor  to  the  employees  of 
Metro  Toronto,  when  they're  all  to  be  put 
together  with  Metro  Toronto,  if  they're 
brought  in  piecemeal  over  a  period  of  months, 
with  new  members  being  added,  with  perhaps 
the  lowest  wage  and  the  lowest  benefit  paid 
to  all  of  them  that  one  can  get  away  with. 
It  should  take  place  simultaneously,  so  the 
whole  issue  of  what  their  wages  are,  what  the 
carry-over  is,  and  their  choice  of  bargaining 
agent  can  take  place  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

I  urge  the  minister  to  give  us  an  up-to-date 
report  on  what  is  happening  with  your  own 
ambulance  service  branch,  and  what's  hap- 
pening with  respect  to  the  amalgamation  of 
it  with  the  other  five  branches  and  with  the 
Metro  Toronto  ambulance  service.  I  think  for 
the  moment  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I'll  end  my 
remarks  there  and  get  back  to  them  at  some 
other  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  want  to 
respond? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  depends  on  whether 
there  is  any  more  on  Windsor,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Are  there  any  more  comments  from  Windsor? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  from 
Nipissing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  great 
to  hear  the  unanimity  that  I  get  from  the 
oj>position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  official 
critic  for  the  Liberals  has  berated  me  for 
not  taking  enough  steps  to  lati'onalize  serv- 
ices. The  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  S'hul- 
man),  the  other  night,  took  me  apart  bit  by 
bit  for  not  doing  this.  The  moment  we  do 
it  in  any  comniunity,  the  members  for  that 
community  stand  up  and  defend  the  status 
quo.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways.  It's  as 
simple  as  that.  You  can't  be  criticizing  me 
for  not  doing  anything  then  criticizing  me 
for  doing  something. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It's  the  way  it  is  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  way  it's  being  done, 
it  is  be'ing  done  in  a  reaction  to  a  lack  of 
community  response,  and  you  know  that. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
You  didn't  attempt  to  get  the  response. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  attempted  and 
atteampted.  I  personally  visited  each  of  the 
hospitals  in  that  community,  and  you  know 
it,  and  I  discussed  this  with  those  hospitals. 
Those  hospitals  are  more  interested  in  pro- 
tecting their  own  individual  status  in  the 
community  than  they  are  in  providing  good 
servicels  for  the  oommundty. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Will  you  say  tihat  about  the 
obstetrics  in  Grace? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  talking  about  the 
hospitals  collectively. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  unworthy  of  you  to 
talk  like  that  about  Riverview  Hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  many  problems. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Could  I  ask  die  min^ister 
this  one  question?  Did  you  at  any  time  say 
to  the  hospital  planning  council  collectively 
—and  you  are  talking  now  in  terms  of  the 
hospitals  collecitively-Jthat  our  aim  will  be 
at  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  save  200- 
plus  beds  and  an  amount  of  money  in  the 
vicinity  of  $4  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  did  not  personally  say 
those  words  to  them  but  I  assiune  my  staff 
have  because  they  have  had  a  number  of 
discussions  with  them. 

I  personally  went  to  Riverview;  I  person- 
ally looked  at  it.  Certainly  I  admire  the  serv- 
ices and  the  individual  pants  you  have  talked 
about.  I  have  never  denied  the  quality  of 
the  service  at  Grace  Hospital  in  obstetrics. 
I  stated  that  when  I  was  in  Windsor  last 
week.  I  have  not  denied  the  quality  of  the 
service  at  Riverview  and  I  stated  that  last 
week.  But  when  we  almost  have  each  hos- 
pital trying  to  be  each  thing  to  all  its 
patients  in  a  community  where  basically  we 
can't  afford  those  things,  I  have  the  rather 
unpleasant  duty  of  trying  to  rationalize  the 
services.  That  is  what  we  have  been'  trying 
to  do. 

iPor  some  year  and  a  half,  or  whatever 
time  it  'is,  we  have  been  trying  to  work  with 
the  groups  of  people  to  get  a  response  agreed 
upon  by  all  people  in  that  community.  I 
have  seen  your  doctors  down  there,  and 
when  I  made  even  a  minor  announcement 
one  day  wthich  didn't  go  through  the  proper 
channels  I  was  quickly  chastised  for  not 
using  the  official  channels.  It  was  an  in- 
advertent and  minor  gesture  but  I  quickly 
learned  that  that  group  wanted  the  respon- 


sibility of  talking  for  the  hospitals  of  that 
city  and  so  in  my  discussions  I  have  refused 
to  see  any  one  hospital  lately.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  party  listening  to  one  versus  the 
other  but  rather  to  the  group  as  a  whole, 
whether  it  is  Grace  or  Windsor  Western  or 
whatever  one  it  is  which  wants  to  come  to 
me  privately  and  state  its  case. 

We  are  working  with  the  other  cities  in 
this  province  to  get  the  bed  numbers  down. 
Some  cities  have  done  a  tremendous  job— 
the  city  of  Hamilton  has;  the  city  of  North 
Bay  has;  the  city  of  Kingston  has.  These  peo- 
ple (have  tried  their  level  best  u-ithout  any 
coercion. 

iMr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  They  are  get- 
ting penalized  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  All  right.  You  will  have 
your  tiun:i  in  a  second.  The  fact  remains  we 
feel  those  hospitals  have  done  their  best  to 
help  us  with  the  kinds  of  problems  we  are 
faced  with. 

You  are  an  engineer;  you  said  that  a 
second  ago.  Would  you  honestly  design 
plants  in  a  community  all  of  which  would 
provide  duplicate  services?  I  don't  think  you 
would  if  you  were  planning  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  right,  but  here  again 
is  the  point  I  made  about  the  obstetrics  at 
Grace  Hospital.  Any  one  who  knows  the 
patient  care,  let  alone  past  history,  would 
not  have  made  that  proposal  about  Grace 
and  based  it  on  the  plant  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  consistently  made  the 
point  that  if  our  options  are  unacceptable, 
please  agree  upon  alternatives.  I  made  the 
comment  when  I  was  in  Windsor  the  other 
day,  and  it  was  taken  as  if  another  covert 
plan  was  in  the  making,  that  I  would  be 
delighted  if  one  of  the  hospitals  would  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  be  a  geriatric  centre  and 
elect  to  be  so.  I  would  be  delisted  if  one 
hospital  chose  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  roles  in  medicine  today- 
chronic  and  geriatric  care— as  its  main 
emphasis. 

Instead  of  recognizing  this,  these  hospitals 
continue  to  think  of  that  as  a  second-class 
reward  if  they  have  lost  all  other  battles. 
That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  B.  Newn»an:  If  I  can  ask  the  min- 
ister—what happened  to  the  proposal  of  the 
ministry  on  the  construction  of  such  a  facility 
in  the  community  phasing  out  the  obsolete 
Riverview  Hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  made  the  straight  com- 
ment when  I  was  there.   First  of  all,   there 
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will  eventually  be  a  brand  new  chronic  hos- 
pital in  your  community   I  am  told. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  At  that  time  you  can 
phase  out  Riverview. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  we  carmot  afford 
to  wait  until  then.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  the 
problem  of  having  excessive  capacity  around 
the  city.  I  have  the  problem  of  meeting  it 
in  the  meantime  because  I  can't  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  this  province 
for  health  care. 

When  I  can't  meet  justifiable  demands  for 
many  services  which  are  necessary  I  find  it 
virtually  scandalous  for  me  to  waste  any- 
one's money  on  the  duphcation  of  services. 
Of  course,  each  hospital  is  proud  of  its 
facilities;  I  understand  that.  I  understand 
it  very  deeply;  I  don't  think  these  people 
are  hypocrites  when  they  stand  up  and 
speak  on  behalf  of  services  they  are  inti- 
mately and  emotionally  involved  in. 

The  fact  is  they  occurred  in  an  era  when 
this  type  of  expansion  was  permitted.  I  am 
now  faced  with  the  need,  as  Dr.  Mustard 
pointed  out,  of  going  around  this  province 
and  rationalizing  health  care.  The  member 
for  High  Park  the  other  day  told  me— I  think 
some  of  you  were  here— how  scandalous  it 
it  was  that  I  wasn't  doing  it  faster. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  if  we  have  made 
the  wrong  choices  in  our  letter— I  am  willing 
to  adiTiit  we  may  have,  because  I  honestly 
don't  know— then  I  suggest  that  the  com- 
munity come  back  with  equally  acceptable 
alternatives. 

Yes,  Grace  Hospital  does  have  the  best 
obstetrical  unit  in  Windsor,  but  in  terms  of 
amalgamating  the  other  obstetrical  units  into 
Grace  it  appears  to  be  technically  very  dif- 
ficult and  very  costly.  Therefore  it's  a  very 
difficult  choice  to  make.  If  I  had  my 
druthers— if  the  physical  plant  would  let 
it  happen— that's  the  place  I'd  like  on  the 
basis  of  performance. 

I  find  it  diflBcult,  though,  to  switch  to 
psychiatric  care  and  say  those  people  that 
will  go  to  the  hospital's  pyschiatric  care  will 
be  going  to  the  funny  hospital,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  called.  For  years 
none  of  you  has  criticized  us  for  having 
hospitals  totally  and  solely  for  mental  care. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  should  be  back  in  the 
community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  have  been  trying  very 
valiantly  to  return  psychiatric  care  to  the 
place  where,  in  our  opinion,  acute  short- 
term   care  should  be   delivered— the  commu- 


nity hospital,  rather  than  the  provincial  hos- 
pital. At  least  there  are  15  or  20  other 
services  in  that  hospital.  At  least  one  need 
not  know  positively  that  you  were  there  for 
mental  treatment.  You'll  admit  to  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  will  admit  to  that  but 
there  is   still  the   connotation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sure  there  is  a  conno- 
tation, because  it's  in  your  own  head  some- 
times. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It's  out  there  in  their  heads, 
not  in  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  fact  remains  if  four 
hospitals  give  psychiatric  care,  the  odds  are 
just  as  good  your  neighbomrs  will  know  why 
you  went  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  are  not  going  to  accept 
support  from  them,  are  you? 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  That  is  the 
kiss  of  death. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Now  we  know  you  are 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Do  you  realize  that  in 
the  final  analysis  you  will  have  more  than 
100  more  chronic  beds  in  Windsor  than  you 
currently  have?  Do  you  realize  that? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  But  what  treatment  are  they 
going  to  be  getting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Let's  be  honest  about 
chronic  care.  A  small  part  of  chronic  care  is 
rehabilitative.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is  not— 
it's  caretaking,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  right— where  the 
philosophy  leads  toward  that,  and  the  staff 
have  chosen  to  work  in  that  location  because 
that's  the  type  of  care  they  want  to  deliver. 
I  am  concerned  when  they  are  now  to  be 
fragmented  around  that  you'll  get  staff  who 
are  not  there  specifically  to  do  that,  but 
who  find  themselves  on  that  floor  in  that 
orientation.  The  patient  is  going  to  be  worse 
off  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  quickly  pointed  out  the 
other  day  wihen  I  was  in  Windlsor  that  I 
would  prefer  not  to  fragment  chronic  care. 
I  would  prefer  not  to  fragment  it.  The 
alternative  still  lies  with  the  hospitals  in 
Windsor.  If  they  believe  in  the  delivery  of 
good  health  care,  as  they  say  they  do,  why 
wouldn't  one  of  them  want  to  become  a 
chronic  hospital?  Why  would  you  demand  a 
brand  new  hospital  at  tihis  point  when  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  justify  the  cost  w*hen 
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there  are  242  beds,  by  our  calculation,  plvis 
96  closed  in  the  community  that  are  surplus 
to  our  current  needis? 

Look,  at  four  beds  per  1,000  we  are  0.8 
beds  ahead  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  I  am 
told,  we  are  almost  200  per  cent  of  the 
values  in  England  in  a  number  of  cases.  The 
fact  is  the  number  of  beds  per  1,000  people 
is  an  empirical  decision.  It  is  not  theoreti- 
cal. It  gets  filled  no  matter  what  is  the  nimi- 
ber  of  beds  you  have.  That's  a  fact.  Any  of 
us  in  the  hospital  business  knows  it.  The 
argument  that  one  waits  three  montths  to  get 
in  for  elective  surgery  is  no  more  valid  when 
there  are  eig'ht  beds  in  the  city  than  when 
there  are  three.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
use  of  those  beds.  We  expand  our  patients' 
length  of  stay. 

You  talked  about  a  five-day  stay  for  tubal 
ligation.  That  to  me  would  be  a  classic 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  al>out.  One  of 
my  neighbours  went  to  Toronto  in  the  morn- 
ing, back  to  Muskoka  at  night  and  'had  a 
tubal  ligation  in  the  meantime.  I  find  it 
difiicult  to  believe  that  a  Toronto  hospital 
faced  with  constraints  does  it  that  way  and 
yoiu:  hospital  talks  about  a  five-day  stay  for 
the  same  basic  operation.  That  is  because 
the  bed  is  available— that's  why  it  takes  five 
days.  It's  because  it  is  better  to  show  84.6 
per  cent  bed  occupancy  than  45  per  cent, 
because  somebody  is  going  to  complain 
about  your  budget  if  it  is  45  per  cent 
occupancy. 

No,  vdtih  great  respect,  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  people  in  the  field  need  to  stop  to 
realize  that  if  it  was  their  money,  if  it  was 
raised  on  a  local  tax  base,  you  would  have  a 
tremendous  pressure  against  you  to  make 
some  of  the  economies  I  am  making  reluc- 
tantly as  a  p>olitician,  knowing  full  well  I 
cannot  help  my  party  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever by  taking  the  steps  I'm  taldng.  You 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that.  You  guys 
should  be  cheerin'g  for  me  quietly.  All  I  am 
doing  is  building  you  a  safe  seat. 

Mr.  B.  Newm'an:  I  am  interested  in  the 
patient  care  in  the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Patient  care  happens  to 
be  a  function  of  the  expertise  of  the  imit— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  said  that  as  well 
about  Riverview,  and  you  are  going  to  spoil 
that  by  scattering  the  patients  in  Riverview 
to  four  other  hospitals, 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  the  weakest  of 
my  arguments;  I  admitted  that  earlier,  I 
only  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  one  of  the 


alternatives  the  hospitals  in  Windsor  can 
consider.  I  don't  have  a  solution.  Perhaps  one 
of  them  may  decidte,  in  the  interest  of  the 
growing  demand—and  it  will  be  a  growing 
demand— for  chronic  geriatric  care,  that  per- 
Itaps  that's  where  their  future  role  lies  and 
perhaps  that's  where  they'll  get  as  much 
satisfaction  as  being  a  fragmented  active 
treatment  hospital. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  don't  ask  for  an 
additional  hospital  in  the  community  when 
we  ask  for  an  addition  to  the  lODE  hospital. 
We  are  simply  asking  for  something  that  has 
been  in  the  making  for  years  and  years  in 
this  ministry,  and  it  is  badly  needled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  we  have  talked 
about  the  heart  pump  machine  a  couple  of 
times;  we  have  talked  about  the  burn  unit 
in  almost  all  the  speeches  I  think.  You  know, 
as  thinking  people,  all  three  of  you,  that  the 
public  concept  of  What  that  heart/lung  pump 
macliine  was  going  to  do  and  what  it  really 
would  do  were  so  totally  different  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  a  fraud  if  we  had 
put  it  there. 

Listen,  I  had  people  telling  me  tJiat  their 
husbands  had  died  of  heart  attacks  and  if 
I'd  had  that  machine  they  would  have  been 
saved,  because  there  would  have  been  some 
way  of  keeping  them  alive.  That,  you  know, 
is  not  tnie.  It  wasn't  made  for  that  kind  of 
emergency.  It  was  made  for  the  surgery  that 
gave  you  time  to  investigate  it  by  catheteriza- 
tion or  by  other  means,  that  permitted  the 
surgeons  to  carefully  diagnose  the  problems 
of  a  person  who  was  either  static  or  who 
ihad  a  condition,  like  a  valve  problem  in 
the  heart,  that  was  not  necessarily  immi- 
nently critical  or  fatal,  and  gave  that  person 
time  to  sort  out  tihe  chances  of  success 
before  the  operation  was  dlone.  But  the 
people  who  came  to  see  me— and  I  am  just 
trying  to  think  which  one  of  you  was  with 
me  the  day  they  came  in— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  three  of  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  All  three  of  you? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Many  of  them  !had  the 
belief  that  somehow  we  would  be  saving 
people  with  heart  attacks.  I  think  you  would 
admit  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  must  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent meeting,  a  second  meeting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  executive  of  that  group  and  the 
major  fund-raisers  were  not  under  any  illu- 
sion. Maybe  some  of  the  people  w'ho  donated 
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were;  someone  who  had  a  heart  attack  may 
well  have  thought  this  was  going  to  be  an 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  it.  But  the  major 
organizers,  ithe  onfes  who  were  in  contact 
with  the  staff  at  the  lODE,  knew  its  use  and 
were  willing  in  writing  to  say  to  the  minis- 
ter, "This  group  will  not  push  for  it."  Dr. 
Marshall  also  was  willing  to  put  in  writing 
that  he  and  the  group  whidh  gathered 
around  him  would  not  push  for  the  expan- 
sion of  that  unit  to  include  an  opent-heart 
surgery  team. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  But  it  would  have  hap- 
pened. Well,  I  would  only  point  out  that 
whem  I  went  to  St.  Clair  College  the  other 
day,  the  first  question  w'Sis  whether  that  deci- 
sion was  based  on  economics  or  good  health 
care.  The  answer  was  a  simple  one  in  that 
case,  "Both."  It  was  good  health  care,  as 
determined  by  an  impartial,  non-minisiterial 
group  of  physicians,  not  to  have  it  there.  It 
was  good  economics  because  the  total  de- 
mand could  be  met  by  existing  resources, 
and  not  the  way  the  Toronto  Star  put  it  one 
day,  as  having  taken  your  money,  bought  a 
madhine  in  London  and  put  it  there.  I  think 
you  muist  have  seen  that  article;  it  was  one 
of  those  sad  quotes  that  was  innocent,  but 
it  occurred.  Editorials  popped  up  around  the 
province  saying  wthat  a  nai^  guy  I  was  to 
use  Windsor's  money  for  people  in  London. 

The  burn  unit  is  an  interesting  thing.  The 
member  talked  about  the  renovations.  Has 
he  any  idea  bow  much  they  are  now  esti- 
mated to  cost? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  One  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It's  $500,000. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  when  you  bring  in 
the  air-conditioning  and  the  transformer 
cost.  The  transformer  is  brought  in  to  run 
the  air-conditioner  but  in  point  of  fact  that 
transformer  is  badly  needed  right  niow.  The 
ministry,  I  believe,  is  on  record  as  saying 
that  the  power  situation  at  Met  is  critical 
now  so  the  transformer  and  its  increase  of 
that  facility  is  needed  irrespective  of  whether 
you  put  air-conditioning  into  that  bum  unit 
area.  You  really  can't  take  that  and  include 
it  in  the  total  cost  of  that  bum  unit  renova- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Le*  me  read  a  letter 
dated  Feb.  5,  from  the  Essex  County  Hos- 
pital Planndnig  Council  to  the  Windsor  fire- 
fighters which  states: 

Dr.  Roemftnele  has  requested  that  I  re- 
ply to  your  letter  with  regard  to  the  bum 


unit  at  Metropolitan  Hospital.  At  the  mo- 
mient,  the  Essex  County  Hospital  Planning 
Council  is  awaiting  a  report  from  Metno- 
poli'tan  Hospital  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  with  regard  to  the  apparent  power 
shortage  at  Metropolitan  Hospital. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  plarming 
council  continues  to  support  the  principle 
of  a  burn  unit  in  Windsor,  however, 
council  wlould  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  query  the  expenditure  of  half  a 
million  dollars  to  place  six  beds  in  full 
operation.  Certainly  the  situation  war- 
rants a  full  study. 

That's  your  local  council  appraising  a  local 
need  we  have  agreed  to.  They  in  turn  have 
told  us  it  is  a  No.  2  priority  and  it  still  sits 
that  way  with  us. 

In  other  words,  at  their  request  it's  been 
moved  back  a  year  or  so  in  creation— not  our 
request,  not  our  refusal  but  a  local  assessment 
of  need.  That's  the  way  I  was  told  it  was 
when  I  went  last  week  and  this  letter  con- 
firms it. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  see  that  bum  unit  in 
operation.  I  question  that  many  dollars,  too. 
I  think  sometimes  there's  an  attempt  to 
build  everything  into  a  renovation  which 
one  might  want  for  other  purposes  in  order 
to  achieve  a  rather  specific  goal. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  think  there's  a  somewhat 
wider  air-conditioninig  cost  built  into  that 
renovation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Should  tibey  be  trying  to 
sneak  it  in? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It's  reasonable  to  air-condi- 
tion the  bum  unit,  right?  People  with  pretty 
bad  bums  in  the  humidity  and  the  heat  you 
get  in'  the  sumimer  in  Winldslor  are  going  to 
be  pretty  damed  uncomfortable.  One  needs 
to  air-condition  the  burn  unit  area,  the  area 
specifically  handling  people  suffering  burns. 
You  can't  really  cut  it  out.  But  the  addi- 
tional transformer  requirements  needed  to 
handle  that  air  conditioning  is  a  need  which 
the  hospital  ahready  has  now.  You  can'l 
really  count  that  as  a  charge  to  the  burn 
unit  or  as  a  renovation  which  isn't  necessary 
because  the  whole  hospital  is  underpowered, 
I  think,  at  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'd  like  to  get  on  to  the 
two  specific  questions  you  brought  up  which 
weren't  related  to  the  Windsor  issue.  I  re- 
peat, in  closing  the  Windsor  issue  in  this 
discussion  today  I  asked  the  group  th^e  to 
sort  out  its  priorities  without  trying  to  hold 
on  to  everything  it  already  has.  That's  the 
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one  message  I've  got  to  put  through.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
but  let  them  please  tell  me  what  the  alterna- 
tives are  as  seen  from  their  poinit  of  view. 

We  can  document  the  $4  million.  I  under- 
stand, rightly  or  wrongly,  that  three  or  four 
of  the  hospitals  ha\'e  not  really  quietly  argued 
about  potential  savings.  Publicly,  maybe  pri- 
vately, no.  They  feel  we  aren't  being  totally 
unrealistic.  I  can't  swear  our  estimations  are 
correct  but  certainly  our  staff  have  looked  at 
them  and  they  certainly  have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Before  we  leave  the  Windsor 
issue  I  gather  you  can  supply  us  with  those 
figiu-es.  I'd  like  to  have  the  figures,  at  least, 
of  the  population  per  bed  to  be  achieved  by 
this  in  Windsor  what  the  population  per  bed 
is  in  the  other  nine  largest  cities  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  what  restrictions  are 
being  placed  on  them  to  get  them  to  a 
diflFerent  number,  if  it's  higher  or  lower  than 
Windsor's  and  their  target  date.  As  well  as 
the  funds  per  head  of  population  in  those  10 
areas,  so  we  can  see  what  is  currently 
in  practice  and  what  is  being  specifically 
aimed  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Before  promising  those 
statistics  I'll  make  sure  they  are  available 
for  you. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  If  they're  not  available,  how 
arbitrary  is  this  ruling  you've  taken  in 
Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  might  say  that  the  rul- 
ings will  become  arbitrary  in  other  areas,  too, 
where  we  don't  get  local  co-operation.  Other 
cities  I'm  dealing  with  have  similar  problems. 
Just  nort  of  you,  in  Samia,  we've  been 
carrying  on  very  similar  discussions  there  for 
some  time.  Again,  Sarnia  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  finding  a  solution 
and  there  will  come  a  point  in  time  when 
we  will  either  have  a  solution  in  Samia,  or 
we'll  have  to  impose  one. 

Surely,  you  on  that  side  will  not  say  I 
mustn't  impose  solutions.  If  I'm  not  imposing 
solutions,  then  I'm  not  using  my  respon- 
sibilities properly,  am  I,  after  I've  tried  all 
areas?  You  should  know  that  I'm  not,  by 
nature,  an  arbitrary  person.  But  it  happens 
that  most  people,  in  the  absence  of  any 
pressure,  truly  believe  that  we're  kidding  and 
they  simply  say:  "Let's  put  it  ofiF  until  tomor- 
row. The  longer  we  can  put  it  off,  the  better 
chance  we  have  of  no  action  by  the  ministry." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  All  I'm  saying,  Mr.  Minister, 
is   this:    I'll   be   willing   to   agree   that  you, 


yourself,  are  not  an  arbitrary  person.  One  can 
prove  this  by  showing  that  you  aren't  letting 
guidelines  for  beds  per  population  differ 
from  one  area  to  the  other.  Show  us,  in  those 
areas  that  you  are  dealing  with,  what  that 
ratio  is  and  what  your  objectives  in  that 
changed  ratio  are  by  the  changes  you're 
requesting  in  those  other  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
necessarily  pick  on  ridings  that  are  not  well 
represented  by  my  party.  I'm  surprised  a 
question  to  that  effect  didn't  pop  up  tonight. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  No? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  don't  look  upon  it 
that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  was  in  a  town  last 
Friday  night,  immediately  adjacent  to  my 
riding,  where  the  chairman  of  the  hospital 
board  is  a  resident  of  my  riding.  I  clearly 
stated  to  that  community  that  the  same  kind 
of  change  had  to  be  made  there  as  I  was 
asking  Windsor  to  make.  In  other  words, 
there  were  two  active  hospitals— when  one 
chronic  and  one  active  was  needed  in  the 
community.  I  pointed  out  that  their  future 
role  in  saving  one  was  to  go  that  route.  So, 
in  other  words,  it's  not  happening  just  down 
there. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  All  right,  you  say  the  same 
kind  of  change  is  happening  in  Windsor. 
Surelv,  it  is  more  quantifiable  than  that. 
Surely,  you  can  say:  "This  is  the  objective  of 
beds  per  population  that  we're  aiming  at.  We 
have  looked  at  and  thought  about  the  number 
of  chronic  care  patients  in  Windsor  vis-^-vis 
the  distribution  of  chronic  care  needs  else- 
where. On  that  sort  of  basis,  this  is  the  num- 
ber of  chronic  care  beds  that  are  indicated." 

Windsor  does  happen  to  have  a  higher 
population  of  senior  citizens,  I'm  told— and 
I've  seen  some  statistics  on  it— than  other 
places  in  Ontario.  Surely,  you're  doing  that 
sort  of  qualification.  If  you  haven't,  you 
should  be— and  if  you  have,  you've  got  them. 
And  can  we  have  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  First  of  all,  I  have  books 
that  thick  in  my  office  right  now  on  the  bed 
ratios  around  the  province.  They  show  not 
only  this  year's  needs,  but  I  think  for  five 
years  hence.  We've  made  out  projections.  We 
are  looking  carefully  at  the  whole  province 
on  that  basis.  I  am  not  choosing  one  area  for 
planning  bed  needs  and  not  others,  if  that  is 
what   you're   talking   about. 

I'm  not  sure  that  any  written  form,  or 
even  verbal  form,  will  get  you  the  detailed 
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formation  you  need.  I  may  have  to  invite 
ou  to  come  and  inspect  the  data  for  your 
own  edification,  because  I  don't  think  of  it 
as  confidential  or  hidden  material.  I  simply 
say  we  have  gone  through  this  exercise. 

We  admit  certain  things;  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  in  any  theoretical  sense,  to  justify 
any  given  planning  standard  in  a  bed  ratio. 
And  this  is  whether  it's  chronic  beds  at 
one  per  thousand;  whether  it's  nursing  home 
beds  at  3.5  per  1,000;  whether  it's  active 
beds  at  four  per  thousand;  whether  it's  gen- 
eral rehab  at— I  don't  know  what— 0.25  per 
1,000. 

We  have  overall  guidelines  which  I  have 
learned  have  to  be  weighted— and  I'm  sure 
staff  have  already  weighted  them  for  me— for 
the  given  needs  of  an  area.  Age  isn't  the 
only  weighting  factor.  I  can  go  to  Hanover 
and  find  half  the  people  over  65  out  plant- 
ing potatoes  or  looking  after  beef.  I  can 
go  to  Toronto  and  find  all  the  people  over 
65  in  homes  for  the  aged.  I'm  exaggerating. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Not  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Milking  cows  or  looking 
after    chickens— I'm   just   making   a   point. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  What's  the  situation  in  Mild- 
may? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  are  healthy  in  Mild- 
may;  they  are  all  my  relatives. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Now  you're  hitting  close  to 
home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'm  hitting  close  to  home 
with  the  old  hens.  The  fact  is  that  simply 
having  figures  in  a  book  isn't  always  the 
answer.  They  have  to  be  tempered  by  the 
experience  of  a  given  area,  to  a  degree,  and 
I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  would  be  willing  to  be 
convinced  by  the  tempering  process  of 
thought  you  have  gone  through  but  I  won't 
be  satisfied  in  my  mind  until  I  think  I 
actually  see  the  decisions  which  went  into 
youT  saying,  "246  beds,  $400  million,"  and 
how  that  compares,  using  your  tempering 
factors  relative  to  the  tempering  factors  you 
would  apply  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  May  I  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  three  members  who  have  spoken  on 
behalf  of  Windisor  today?  I  recognize  your 
sincerity;  I  recognize  your  need  to  do  it. 
Even  if  you  tend  to  agree  with  me,  I 
recognize  your  need  to  do  it.  May  I  suggest 
that  we  bring  you  in  to  meet  with  my  as- 
sistant deputy  minister  and  take  the  time  to 


go  over  some  of  these  figures  and  reasons 
with  his  staflF— collectively,  the  three  of  you 
together? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I'm  surprised  you  would  not 
have  thought  of  that  long  before  and  before 
that  announcement  was  made  in  the  com- 
munity in  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Hindsight  is  great,  as 
your  leader  was  telling  me  all  afternoon. 
I  am  making  the  ofiFer  now— will  you  accept 
it? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  member  for 
Windsor- WalkervUle  speaks,  when  I  assmned 
the  chair  I  had  a  list  of  speakers  which  the 
previous  chairman  had  left  for  me.  I  don't 
know  whether— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  would  like  to  clean 
up  Windsor  and  get  it  over  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Are  you  talking  of  it  in 
a  Yonge  St.  strip  sense  or  in  any  other 
sense? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No,  we're  not  sin  city  at 
all. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Once  you  get  Windsor 
cleaned  up. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We're  a  law-abiding 
community.  One  of  the  elements  you're 
neglecting  in  your  statistical  analysis  of 
needs  is  that  we're  a  border  city.  A  certain 
number  of  patients  come  from  Detroit  and 
use  our  services  and  when  you  come  along 
and  try  to  find  a  bed-population  ratio,  you're 
neglecting  that.  As  a  result,  you'll  find,  your 
statistics  may  not  be  as  accurate  as  you 
would  like  them  to  be.  It's  much  cheaper 
to  hospitalize  the  patient  in  our  community 
than  it  is  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  environs. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  our  hospitals  aren't 
going  to  turn  down  a  paient  in  need  simply 
because  he  happens  to  come  from  across  the 
border. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  tend  to  agree  with  that. 
On  the  other  hand  you  may  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  when  we  try  to  set  actual 
net  bed  ratios  in  communities,  we  usually 
have  the  compensating  factors  allowed  for 
because  at  the  same  time,  patients  from 
Windsor  are  receiving  specialized  care  in 
London  or  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Or  in  Detroit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Or  in  Muskoka.  I  have  a 
lot   of  them   come   up   there   who   are   wise 
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enough  to  find  a  good  place  to  spend  the 
summer  and  they  happen  to  take  ill  every 
so  often.   They  have  stayed  at  my  place. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  ( Cochrane  South ) :  It  isn't 
called  Paterson  Kaye,  is  it? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  Have  you  a  discount 
card  for  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Ask  the  member  on  the 
far  left.  He's  one  of  the  few  who  has  the 
wisdom  to  spend  time  with  me  each  year. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Every  summer.  We  will  have 
to   stop   meeting  like   this. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  give  us  problems 
with  the  hospital  situation  in  Windsor  so  we 
don't  have  time  to  take  advantage  of  your 
good  nature. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  Can't  a£Ford  his  good 
nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  may  get  caught  on  a 
conflict  of  interest  here  yet.  I'm  not  quite 
through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  spent  a  week  with  him  so  I 
am  sure  we  won't  have  any  problems.  I  get 
them   sorted  out  before  they  start. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You  made  two  specific 
references  which  didn't  refer  to  Windsor, 
one  was  the  public  health  regulations.  In  all 
sincerity,  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  the 
wrong  number  in  the  wrong  quote,  but  you 
managed  to  do  both. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  got  the  wrong  year  in  the 
first  communication  and  corrected  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
dated  June  9,  which  I  think  is  today  if  my 
dates  are  correct— tomorrow  being  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Church  and  I 
knew  that  was  June  10. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  send  my  letters  out  ac- 
cording to  those  kinds  of  communications 
on  my  calendar  as  well. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  thought  you  would  have  a 
United  Church  pin  on  your  lapel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  If  I  could  just  get  some 
of   you   fellows  on   our  side. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  we  could  return 
to  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  No  nonconfonnists  welcome 
over  here. 


Mr.  Ferrier:  Why  haven't  you  got  one, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Open  this  with  a  prayer, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Tell  them  to  go  off  and 
open  their  own  churches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  May  I  quote  your  ques- 
tion in  Hansard  of  May  28: 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  question  of  the  Minister  ot 
Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  a 
regulation  in  the  Public  Health  Act— Public  Hos- 
pitals Act— proclaimed  last  year  requires  hospital 
workers  absent  from  their  job  for  more  than  three 
days  to  report  to  the  public  health  nurse  in  the 
hospital's  health  service? 

As  is  often  the  case,  I  listened  to  part  of 
your  question  without  defining  the  difference 
between  the  two  parts  that  didn't  jibe.  Public 
health  nurses  are  a  specific  type  of  nurse 
generally,  in  my  mind,  placed  in  the  medical 
officer  of  health's  employ. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Did  I  say  public  health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  you  did  and  that  is 
the  part  I  am  afraid  I  misinterpreted. 

Regulation  101-74  of  the  Public  Hospitals 
Act— that  was  the  one  you  were  referring  to 
—indicates  that  where  a  hospital  employee 
has  been  absent  from  his  work  because  of 
illness  three  or  more  days  he  shall  report  to 
a  registered  nurse  in  the  employ  of  the 
employee  health  service  before  returning  to 
work. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  it  but  most  im- 
portant, from  a  hospital  point  of  view,  was 
to  ensure  that  the  person  returning  to  work 
was  well  enough  to  return  to  work. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Understood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  was  the  issue.  I 
understood,  after  a  little  checking  with 
Queensway  after  our  discussion  the  other 
day,  that  there  had  been  discussions  be- 
tween manaigement  and  imion  to  clarify  tlv 
issue  and  to  make  sure  it  wasn't  being  used 
in  any  other  way.  Our  purposes  are  clear— 
if  a  person  is  coming  back  to  work  to  a 
hospital  after  three  or  more  days'  illnes.s 
they  shordd!  have  their  state  of  health 
checked  by  tihe  nurse  before  returning  to 
station.  That  could  just  as  easily  apply,  m 
retrospect  in  reviewing  the  situation,  to  a 
patient  who  saw  a  doctor  as  to  one  who  did 
not. 

The  secondary  issue,  of  course,  would  be 
to  make  sure  that  the  person  had  lieen  ill. 
Traditionally,  tihat  would  have  required  the 
doctor's  certificate  but  I  think  it  can  be  un- 
derstood  that   sometimes   it   is   not   deemed 
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necessary  to  call  a  doctor.  It  is  a  bad  cold 
or  something  of  that  nature  which  is  easily 
diagnosed  by  the  patient.  The  fact  remains 
we  have  this  regulation  in  place  so  that 
people  coming  back  to  a  hospital  will  be 
checked  through  before  returning  to  station. 
I  think  on  that  basis  it  can  be  verified  and 
justified.  If  it  is  being  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
used or  used  as  a  negotiating  instrument  I, 
like  you,  would  not  be  pleased  and'  I  think 
at  that  point  wc  can  jointly  talk  to  some- 
body about  it  if  it  is  being  abused. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Maybe  that  is  what  we 
sihoidd  do  dbwn  at  the  Queensway.  My  pro- 
posal was  if  one  simply  had  a  current  doc- 
tor's certificate,  whether  or  not  the  doctor 
defined  t!he  illness,  saying  they  can  return 
to  work,  that  should  substitute  for  an  inspec- 
tion by  the  RN  in  the  employee  health 
service  or  the  referral  by  her  to  the  staff 
doctor. 

Let's  make  it  clear,  in  the  one  instance  we 
are  talking  about  it  is  not  the  RN  who  does 
the  hassling;  the  RN  has  been  told  this  group 
of  employees  goes  to  the  staff  doctor.  It  is 
the  staff  doctor  who  does  the  hassling  but 
she  has  been  instructed  to  send  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  but  I 
am  willing  to  say  it  is  possible.  I  under- 
stood it  had  been  negotiated  and  resolved  at 
Queensway. 

The  next  question  was  ambulance  service 
branch  and  the  amalagamation  in  Metro. 
Tliat  is  correct,  it  is  not  yet  in  place.  We  are 
negotiating  with  the  private  ambulance 
operators  for  talceover.  There  is,  naturally, 
no  necessity  to  negotiate  with  the  Ministry 
of  Health  for  the  takeover  of  services. 

I  imderstand  employees'  rights  are  being 
protected;  their  contracts  are  being  honoured 
—this  is  correct— until  such  time  as  they  have 
been  red-circled  or  whatever  we  have  to  do 
if  their  salaries  are  in  excess  of  the  Toronto 
rates,  until  such  time  as  the  next  contract  is 
negotiated  for  all  the  employees,  I  assume, 
under  one  bargaining  agent. 

I  assume,  and  I  am  told,  that  the  choice 
of  tliat  bargaining  agent  will  be  made  con- 
forming to  the  nJes  and  regulations  under 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  CUPE  or  CSAO  will  be  the 
winner;  that  is  really  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  you.  That 
should  be  resolved  in  the  traditional  ways 
which  have  been  used  for  many  years. 

I  can  oiJy  say  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
protect  those  rights  the  employees  had  nego- 
tiated in  this  process.  Our  interests  were  to 


meet  the  recommendations  of  the  consultants 
and  the  needs  of  the  area  for  one  integrated 
ambulance  service  with  better  response  time. 
That  is  my  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Could  I  ask  a  couple  of  other 
questions  on  that?  Does  the  minister  have 
any  idea  when  the  amalgamation  will  take 
place?  What  date  is  he  aiming  at  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  June  30. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  And  what's  the  mechanism? 
Are  you  taking  over  the  privates  and  then 
taking  all  the  privates  in  Toronto;  and  is  it 
all  going  to  be  sorted  out  at  that  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  owe  own  staff,  our 
own  ASB  people,  the  ones  that  we  currently 
have  as  civil  servants  workinig  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Health.  The  other  ones  are  still  in 
negotiation  because  as  you  know  we  haven't 
yet  resolved  the  buyout  prices  for  the 
Toronto  ambulances.  This  is  being  discussed 
at  the  present  time.  They  suggested  the  Land 
Compensation  Board.  Lawyers  are  now  nego- 
tiating terms  for  the  takeover  and  the 
appraisal  of  the  fair  values  of  the  busi- 
nesses we  are  buying  out  indirectly  through 
Metro  with  Ministry  of  Health  funds. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Further  on  this,  then  your 
employees  are  going  to  Metro  on  June  30, 
but  the  other  five  ambulance  or  privates  will 
not  be  going  until  the  prices  are  settled.  So 
you  would  have  six  different  groups  arriving 
at  six  different  times  into  Metro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  suspect  that  the  deci- 
sion on  the  five  independents  will  probably 
be  made  as  one.  I  don't  know  that  but  I 
would  think  they  would  be.  There  are  certain 
negotiations  going  on  by  Metro,  with  at 
least  two  of  them  to  rent  space  from  them, 
utilizing  the  existing  ambulance  key  posts. 

It's  a  bit  premature.  We  are  not  involved 
directly  in  those  negotiations.  In  effect,  we 
are  the  financiers,  not  the  negotiators. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  didn't  think  we  were 
going  to  make  it.  I've  been  waiting  for  two 
days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Think  of  me. 


it. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  You  are  getting  paid  for 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  getting  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  You  are  gefbting  paid  ex- 
tra for  tihis. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  After  income  tax  deduc- 
tions, I  am  worse  oflF. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  you  are  tax  de- 
ductible. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  had  a  chance  to  take  that 
lodge  over  the  weekend. 

^fr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  Chair 
finds  the  financial  status  of  the  minister  most 
interesting  but  I  would  hope  we  would  get 
on  with  the  estimates. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Fine,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  four  or  five  questions,  not  to  do  witih 
the  minister  s  personal  financial  status  what- 
soever, but  to  do  with  the  financial  status 
of  some  of  the  hospital  services  in  the  prov- 
ince and  some  particularly  in  my  community. 

iThe  minister  mentioned  earlier  that  my 
community,  Hamilton  and  some  of  the  other 
communities  had  led  the  way  in  the  ration- 
alization of  services.  I  can  remember  13 
years  ago  being  on  the  committee  in  North 
Bay  that  was  established  to  try  to  rationalize 
the  services  between  our  two  hospitals.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of 
rationalization  of  services,  not  without, 
should  I  say,  great  stress  on  the  community 
itself  at  times.  I  think  that  for  that  rational- 
ization of  services  the  community  has  paid 
in  a  number  of  ways.  I  think  those  differences 
that  did  come  about  and  were  overcome  over 
that  period  of  time  were  worthwhile. 

We  then  come  to  the  point  where  we  do 
have  a  fairly  good  rationalization  of  services 
although  there  are  still  some  areas  wihere 
rationalization  could  take  place  and  there 
are  still  those  people  in  the  commimdty,  not- 
withstanding wthat  the  ministry  might  or 
might  not  do,  who  do  see  new  areas  w'here 
rationalization  can  take  place,  such  as  in  the 
area  of  admittance  where  some  people  be- 
lieve that  admittance  in  both  hospitals  could 
be  done  in  one  area  and  the  people  then 
sent  to  whichever  hospital  is  providing  that 
service. 

'There  is  no  question  that  that  would  be 
another  area  of  saving  to  the  province  as  a 
whole,  though  niot  to  the  community  any 
more  because  we  can't  talk  about  saving  to 
the  commuriity,  since  the  minister  says  if  the 
conmiunity  had  to  pay  for  it  they'd  oe  up  in 
arms,  arAi  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Coming  from  an  area  that  has  gone 
through  the  trauma  of  rationalization  of 
services,  I  feel  this  minister  has  now  placed 
on  that  area  and  on  other  areas  that  have 
done  the  same  thing  a  penalty  because  he 


has  said  to  those  areas  that  have  cut  the  cost 
of  services  to  the  bare  minimum  that  they 
still  have  to  cut  two  per  cent  more.  You 
have  other  areas  in  the  province  where  there 
has  been  no  attempt  at  all  to  make  any  type 
of  real  saving  in  this  area.  They're  told  the 
same  thing:  'You  cut  two  per  cent."  TTiey 
can't  cut  Qie  two  per  cent  without  affecting 
their  services.  Those  areas  that  have  done  a 
decent  job  in  the  whole  question  of  rational- 
ization of  services  really  feel  a  two  per  cent 
cut  in  services  much  more  tihan  an  area  that 
has  done  a  poor  job. 

In  effect,  what  you're  doing  is  penalizing 
those  areas  of  the  province  that  have  done 
a  good  job,  while  to  those  areas  that  have 
done  a  bad  job,  you're  saj^ing:  "You  cut  two 
per  cent."  And  tney  have  lots  of  fat  in  their 
budgets.  It's  not  very  difficult  for  them  to 
rationalize  a  bit  and  to  cut  that  two  per 
cent.  I  think  that  that  is  very  imfair  insofar 
as  the  global  budget  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  explain  to  me 
why  the  areas  that  have  done  the  most  are 
now  the  areas  that  are  going  to  have  the 
most  diflBcuIt  time  to  meet  this  two  per  cent 
cut.  Why  isn't  there  some  kind  of  a  sliding 
scale  to  provide  an  incentive,  insofar  as  die 
global  budget  is  ooncemed,  to  those  areas 
that  have  done  something  positive?  I'd  like 
him  to  answer  that  question  finSt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  are  lots  of  ways 
we  can  rationailize  services  apart  from  the 
integration  of  the  delivery  paalt  of  the  serv- 
ice. You've  integrated,  I  believe,  obstetrics 
and  pediatrics  in  North  Bay.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  And  many  other  types  of 
services.  Do  you  want  me  to  name  Uie  five 
or  six  different  areas  where  that  applies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sure,  I'd  be  glad  if  you 
would. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  can  start  off  by  saying, 
first  of  all,  that  we  rationalized  the  laundry 
service.  Then  we  rationalized  the  laboratory 
service  and  some  other  services  associated 
with  the  laboratory  service.  There  has  also 
been  isotope  rationalization.  It's  not  only  a 
question  of  obstetric  services;  all  of  these 
other  things  have  been  rationalized,  and  there 
has  been  more  of  a  difference  in  the  com- 
munity, perhaps  more  than  the  one  you 
mentioned.  That's  the  one  that  caused  all  the 
problems.  There's  no  question  about  that.  It 
causes  problems  in  every  community.  We  all 
know  that. 

There  are  other  areas  of  services  that  have 
been    rationalized    there    that    haven't    even 
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been  touched  in  many  other  municipaUties 
across  this  province.  There's  no  reason  why 
those  hospitals  should  now  have  to  suffer 
extra  to  meet  two  per  cent  cuts  that  can 
he  easily  taken  by  other  communities  that 
haven't   rationalized. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  First  of  all,  I  mentioned 
earlier  that  we  hold  out  North  Bay  as  an  area 
that  we're  proud  of  as  a  result  of  the  local 
willingness  to  help  us  resolve  the  problems. 
You've  just  told  me,  even  better  than  I  knew, 
just  why  we  should.  I  see  this  happening  in 
other  areas.  I'm  beginning  to  see  it  happening 
in  Ottawa  to  a  degree.  Certainly  Kingston  is 
coming  along,  as  I  mentioned. 

I  don't  totally  disagree  with  the  concept 
you've  expressed  about  the  unfairness  of  an 
across-the-board  two  per  cent  constraint.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  middle  of  last  summer, 
when  we  were  discussing  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  some  efiiciencies  within  the  hos- 
pital system,  our  ministry  began  by  believing 
that  selective  reductions  were  the  best  means 
of  achieving  these  savings,  on  the  assumption 
that  certain  hospitals  had  more  room  to 
trim  costs  than  others.  That's  basically  what 
you've  said. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  dealt  with  their  as- 
sociation, who  pointed  out  to  us  that  that 
had  a  number  of  disadvantages;  that  the 
Deutsch  study,  I  believe,  was  going  on  right 
then  and  that  it  was  government's  job  to 
make  an  overall  request.  After  two  or  three 
days  of  pretty  constant  negotiations,  the  asso- 
ciation representing  the  hospitals  of  Ontario 
accepted  a  two  per  cent  overall  budgetary 
constraint. 

Later  in  the  fall  or  early  winter— I've  just 
lost  track  of  the  exact  timing— Dr.  Deutsch 
issued  his  report.  In  that  he  said  that  any 
system  of  fvmding  hospitals  that  takes  last 
year's  fiarures  and  adds  or  subtracts  a  fixed 
percentage  for  all  hospitals  in  the  province 
was  unfair  to  some  in  the  long  run,  if  carried 
on  indefinitely.  I  agree  with  that—  I  accept  it 
completely— because  workloads  in  given  hos- 
pitals vary  as  the  population  load  changes. 
Many  other  factors  influence  it. 

Last  year  we  took  the  two  per  cent  oflF  the 
basic  1974  submitted  budget.  You  know  that. 
It  was  roughly  $20  million.  We  then  added 
whatever  the  negotiated  and  inflationary  costs 
were  for  that  specific  hospital  for  1974  to 
come  to  the  1975  budget.  Added  to  that 
were  the  contractual  obligations  that  the 
hospital   had   for   this   coming  year.    So   we 


made  a  variation  around  the  province,  hos- 
pital by  hospital,  according  to  the  specific 
negotiations  it  had  carried  out. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  You  are  only  talking  about 
one  part  of  their  costs— although  it  is  the 
major  part,   I   grant  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Of  the  hospital? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes. 

Hon  Mr.  Miller:  We  didn't  just  allow  for 
salaries;  we  allowed  for  tilie  inflationary  pur- 
chase costs  of  that  other  20  per  cent  of  the 
hospital  service  costs— or  probably  15  per  cent 
by  now— that  was  not  labour.  I  think  about 
80  per  cent  is  labour,  in  round  figures.  Ex- 
perience told  us  pretty  accurately  how  the 
o\'erall  purchase  costs  of  goods  had  changed. 
The  fact  is,  they  change  much  more  ac- 
curately than  labour. 

So  those  adjustments  were  made  on  an 
actual  basis,  rather  than  a  theoretical  basis. 
Hospital  budgets  have  climbed  roughly  30 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent  over  the  year.  The 
accumulative  total  by  the  end  of  this  year 
may  be  as  high  as  40,  over  a  two-year  span. 

This,  then,  didn't  penalize  them  too  much 
in  the  total.  A  hospital  like  mine  in  Brace- 
bridge  would  have  to  find  $50,000  in  round 
figures.  We  left  it  up  to  each  hospital  to 
decide  how  those  savings  would  be  made; 
whether  by  vacancy  in  staff— by  just  not 
keeping  staff  replacements  up  to  scratch— 
whether  it  was  by  internal  savings;  or 
whether  by  change  in  services.  Because  one 
of  the  things  the  hospitals  warned  us  was 
that  not  every  hospital  could  effect  the  sav- 
ings simply  by  administrative  means,  that 
some  hospitals  might  have  to  curtail 
services. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That's  right, 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Now,  that  is  something 
that  I  think  some  hospitals  have  played  with, 
but  those  are  in  the  minority.  I  would  say 
that  in  the  main  the  hospitals  of  this  province 
have  been  extremely  willing  and  co-operative 
in  their  attempt  to  meet  that  two  per  cent 
constraint. 

We  then  looked  at  Deutsch's  comments 
and  said,  yes— although  I  don't  think  this  has 
been  an  official  position— there  should  be 
some  sort  of  periodic  review  of  the  indi- 
vidual hospital  on  a  detailed  analysis  basis. 
I  think  that  is  something  we  will  see  come 
into  effect  before  too  long.  Each  hospital 
would  be  reviewed— Whatever  it  is,  four 
or  five  years— on  a  detailed  line-by-line  basis 
to  see  what  their  real  needs  were,  based  on 
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community   needs   at  that  point.    Hopefully, 
that   is   going   to   achieve    the  results. 

You  know,  the  only  constraint  on  the  hos- 
pital from  my  ministry  is  in  terms  of  the 
money  it  spends.  I  don't  blame  them  for 
this  because  the  pressure  on  the  executive 
of  the  hospital  board  is  to  deliver  more  and 
more  services.  Why?  Because  there  is  nothing 
charged  against  the  tax  base  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

You  can  imagine  how  roads  would  be  in 
a  municipality,  or  sewers  or  social  services, 
if  there  were  no  property  taxes.  The  demand 
would  be  staggering.  But  the  moment  a  local 
tax  is  levied,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  local 
interest  in  the  cost  of  the  services.  This 
does  not  apply  to  health.  We  say  it  should 
no":.  But  one  must  realize  in  the  absence  of 
a  local  constraint  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
has  the  responsibility  to  police  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent.  I  am 
sure  you  don't  want  us  to  waste  money  on 
the  hospitals.  We  were  told  probably  two 
per  cent  could  be  saved— maybe  it  was  four; 
maybe  it  was  five;  maybe  it  was  three— but 
at  least  we  effected  a  two  per  cent  saving. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  You  sure  did.  You  ef- 
fected the  two  per  cent  saving  but  the  point 
I'm  making  is  that  in  so  doing  those  hospitals 
which  had  been  going  along  with  your  pro- 
gramme of  restraint  or  had  led  the  way 
ahead  of  you  and  your  ministry  are  the 
ones  suffering  the  most  by  that  two  per 
cent.  You  sav  to  me— and  I  understand  what 
you  are  saying— that  over  the  next  four  or 
five  years  you  are  going  to  have  to  even 
this  out.  Deutsch  says  there  should  be  a 
review  of  each  hospital  so  we  make  sure 
no  hospital  is  suffering  because  of  that. 

But  there  are  hospitals  suffering  because 
of  that  and  they  are  in  the  areas  where 
rationalization  of  services  has  taken  place, 
where  they've  cut  as  far  as  they  can  cut. 
They've  done  that  to  assist  your  ministry 
and  to  assist  us  as  taxpayers.  But  the  thanks 
they  get  for  it  is  the  same  treatment  as  the 
hospital  which  has  done  nothing  or  has  not 
attempted  on  the  same  scale  at  least.  This 
is  what  is  very  hard  for  them  to  understand 
and  very  hard  for  them  to  accept. 

You  say  this  was  negotiated  with  the  Hos- 
pital Association.  That's  fine  but  the  Hos- 
pital Association,  although  it  may  represent 
the  hospitals  in  total,  does  not  represent  the 
hospitals  as  individual  units  and  the  day  it 
does  is  the  d&y  there  is  no  mtore  autonomy 
at  the  looal  level.  God  bless  us,  there  is  not 
enough  there  now  and  there  is  less  and  less 
each  year.  You-  know  that  as  well  as  I.  When 


you  get  into  that  area  of  discussion  you  leave 
me  night  out  in  the  cold  because  I  don't 
accept  that  as  the  place  for  negotiation  for 
each  individual  hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  appreciate  that;  I 
would  say  to  you  this,  though.  If  by  amalga- 
mation of  two  depaitinents  or  b}"  centralized 
laundry  a  certain  cost  saving  was  made,  that 
doesn't  mean  the  efficiency  savings  we  are 
looking  for  were  made  in  terms  of  what  per- 
sonnel may  have  been  surplus  to  the  bal- 
ance. I've  had  a  goodly  nulmber  of  very  sin- 
cere, dedicated  chairmen  of  hospitals  in  to 
see   me   in  the  last  few  months  about  this 


Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  don't  say  rationalization 
is  the  vvhoile  story. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  I'm  just  saying  these 
are  often  hard-nosed  local  bustinessmen  who, 
running  their  own  business,  would  chip  a 
dime  off  anything  they  could  to  make  a  buck. 
They'll  come  in  and  tell  me  there  is  no  way 
that  hospital  with  250  staff  can  save  two  per 
cent.  I  look  back  in  my  own  life  and  I  say 
I  had  a  staff  of  16  in  the  car  business;  when 
I  lost  money  I  knew  of  no  way  I  was  going 
to  save  but  I  had  to  because  if  I  didn't  I 
went  out  the  door.  I  suggest  that  the  pres- 
sures on  a  businessman  are  not  on  fetk  ral- 
ly and  provincialily  subsidized  things  like 
hospitals.  Sadly  enough  I  have  the  duty  of 
reminding  those  same  people  from  time  to 
time  that  we  need  the  same  kind  of  cost 
cutting  approach  in  the  hospitals  they  man- 
age as  those  of  us  w<ho  are  in  private  busi- 
ness, like  you  and  me,  have  to  apply  to  our 
own  businesses  to  stay  alive. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  All  right,  that's  fine.  I 
accept  that  prinoiple  just  as  you  put  it.  But 
to  be  competitive  or  to  be  fair  you've  got 
to  make  each  one  do  the  same  thing  and  you 
are  not  doing  that  and  that's  where  you  are 
wilong, 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Tm  getting  there. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  You  are  getting  there  but 
for  those  who  are  away  ahead  of  you  there 
is  no  salvation.  By  the  time  you  get  caught 
up  those  hospitals  are  going  to  have  no  serv- 
ices left  w*hatsoever  and  the  people  in  those 
areas  are  really  going  to  start  to  suffer,  if 
vou  continue  the  way  you  are  now  to  get 
there; 

il  have  itwo  or  three  more  thiings  I  want  to 
bring  up.  That  was  just  the  first  one.  The 
second  one  I  think  we  discussed  on  your 
opening   remarks   the    other   day   and   that's 
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insofar  as  ph>Tsio therapists  are  ooncemed. 
You  brandished  the  book  with  the  number 
of  physiotherapists  across  the  province  which 
I've  never  seen,  and  you  said  they  were 
here  and  here  and  here  and  here  and  all 
over  the  place.  They  are  all  over  .the  place 
but  mostly  they  are  in  the  hospitals. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  rule— here  we  get 
back  to  rationalization  of  services— why  don't 
you  rationalize  your  physiotherapists  and 
say  they  are  always  going  to  be  in  the  hos- 
pital or  thalt  services  across  this  province  are 
going  to  be  the  same  for  everybody  and 
there  will  be  physiotherapy  services  outside 
of  the  bospiital  setting  as  well?  Why  does 
one  area  of  the  province  have  this  type  of 
service  and  another  not?  Why  is  ft  in  one 
area  of  the  province,  if  a  person  works  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  he  is  forced  to  itake  time 
off  work  at  cost  to  himseOf  to  get  physio- 
therapy treatmenitis  whereas  in  sk>me  other 
area  he  can  make  his  appointment  outside 
of  the  hosDital  settins  for  5.  6,  7,  8  or  9 
o'clock,  and  get  those  services? 

lln  my  area,  for  a  person  to  have  physio- 
therapy services  three  days  a  week  or  some- 
thing like  that,  it  may  well  cost  him  in  the 
area  of  $50  or  $60  out  lof  his  pocket  in 
salary.  I  don't  think  that's  fair.  Beyond  that, 
I  don't  think  it's  fair  that  the  pihysiotherapists 
are  placed  in  a  position  where  in  some  areas 
they  are  allowed  to  practise,  as  are  all  the 
other  paramedical  professions,  and  in  other 
areas  as  individuals  they  are  not  aUowed  to 
practise  outside  of  the  hospital  setting.  I 
would  like  the  minister  to  explain  that  type 
of  rationalization  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It's  not  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain. I  know  for  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  create  more  fee-for- 
service  therapy  units  around  the  province. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  a  number 
that  were  in  existence  and  were  doing  a 
good  job  and  in  the  main  they  have  been 
allowed  to  carry  on.  It  has  been  our  assiunp- 
tion  that  it  was  a  type  of  service  that  could 
best  be  delivered  in  terms  of  cost  in  the 
hospital  or  in  hospital-based  operations.  It's 
not  possible  to  deliver  all  the  physiotherapy 
services  in  hospitals  because,  as  you  know, 
some  of  it  is  related  to  home  care  specifi- 
cally to  patients  who  don't  leave  the  home. 

We  are  trying  to  expand  that  side  of  the 
physiotherapy  service  rather  than  slow  it 
down.  We  have  in  this  year's  budget,  phys- 
iotherapy for  nursing  homes.  This  is  a  new 
endeavour  because  in  the  past  we  have  been 
bringing  people  from  the  nursing  homes  to 
the  hospitals  for  physiotherapy,  often  by  am- 
bulance. I  have  listened  to  some  fairly  logical 


arguments  on  that  in  the  last  two  years  and 
had  asked  my  staff  to  try  to  get  it  in  this 
year's  budget  and  apparently  they  did  man- 
age to  do  that. 

I  think  I  answered  this  question  the  other 
day,  probably  in  either  a  question  period  or 
in  the  first  part  of  my  estimates  when  you 
were  talking  about  physiotherapy,  by  saying 
that  at  a  time  when  fee-for-service  in  general 
was  being  questioned  by  many  people,  as 
the  best  means  of  delivering  services,  we 
have  been  reluctant  to  expand  one  discipline 
more  in  that  field  when  for  most  people  the 
service  can  be  delivered  most  efficiently  and 
at  the  lowest  cost  in  the  hospital.  It  can't 
be  for  all.  We  are  recognizing  those  w'ho 
are  still  in  the  business  and  exceptions  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  as  a  good  argu- 
ment is  made  on  behalf  of  that  group. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  the  ministry  certainly  ex- 
panded the  services  for  the  chiropractor  a 
few  years  ago  when  it  included  it  under 
OHIP.  Of  course,  there  are  diflFerences  of 
opinion  as  to  treatments  by  the  chiropractor 
and  the  physiotherapist.  I  wrote  the  minister 
a  letter  on  that  and  he  said  he  hadn't  re- 
ceived anything  from  the  chiropractors  in 
regard  to  physiotherapy  service  so  I  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  presentation  they  had 
made  to  him  and  then  I  didn't  hear  back 
from  him.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  I've  heard 
back  yet,  and  that  is  some  three  or  four 
months  ago  now.  Perhaps  we  might  get  some 
replies  if  we  were  a  little  more  abrasive  in 
our  letters.  I  guess  that's  what  we  have  to 
do. 

Obviously  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
here  insofar  as  services  of  paramedicals  are 
concerned.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
where  does  he  stand  in  regard  to  the  new 
legislation  that  is  going  to  be  forthcoming, 
maybe  sometime  in  the  future.  I  don't  know 
when.  It  is  supposed  to  be  here  by  now. 
Where  does  he  stand  insofar  as  the  other 
paramedical  services  are  concerned  and  inso- 
far as  physiotherapy  and  chiropractors  are 
concerned?  Why  do  we  have  one  group 
where  some  of  them  are  making  over 
$100,000  a  year  from  OHIP,  plus  charges 
above  that?  It  is  beyond  me  why  they  are 
allowed  to  charge  beyond  the  OHIP  pay- 
ments whereas  the  medical  profession  or 
anybody  else  is  not.  Yet  the  physiotherapists 
who  have  professional  training  as  well  are 
not  allowed  a  fee  for  service. 

It's  very  difficult  to  understand.  You  either 
have  a  philosophy  or  you  don't  have  a 
philosophy,  but  you  don't  have  it  for  some 
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and  not  for  the  others.  This  seems  to  be  the 
way  all  the  way  through  your  ministry.  It's 
difiFerent  for  different  areas,  it's  different  for 
different  groups  of  people;  there's  just  no 
continuous  philosophy  of  the  delivery  of 
health  services.  As  Eddie  would  say,  it's  the 
whole  ball  of  wax.  Just  throw  it  up  in  the 
air  and  whatever  comes  out,  that's  what  we'll 
do  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I've  been  rationalizing 
a  few  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  system,  and 
there  are  some.  To  pretend  there  aren't  would 
be  ridiculous.  Optometry  was  one  of  our 
COCO  benefits— chiropractic,  optometry, 
chiropody  and  osteopathy.  Okay?  Those  are 
the  COCO  benefits  that  are  in  the  group  that 
you  talk  about  as  being  different  from  fee- 
for-service,  or  not  totally  paid  for  by  OHIP. 
There's  an  indemnity  paid  toward  those 
services  per  year.  There's  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  you  can  get.  It's  not  an  opt-in,  opt- 
out  situation.  In  other  words,  the  chiro- 
practor has  had  the  right  to  claim  part  of  his 
fee  from  us  up  to  a  limit  of  $100  i)er  patient 
per  year. 

We've  just  finished  drafting  the  chiro- 
practic part  of  the  health  disciplines  bill  with 
the  chiropractic  college.  It's  in  review  with 
other  disciplines.  I  was  hoping  it  might  have 
even  hit  the  spring  session.  I  dbn't  think  it 
will.  I  have  taken  optometry,  though,  and 
managed  to  rationalize  it  on  the  simple  basis 
that  the  optometrist  performed  certain  serv- 
ices that,  if  rendered  by  a  licensed  jihysi- 
cian,  would  have  been  paid  for  by  OHIP. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  optometrist  is 
qualified  by  law  to  perform  those  services  I 
said  there  should  not  be  a  differentiation  in 
the  patient's  rights  to  those  services  whether 
provided  by  an  optometrist  or  a  physician. 
The  regulations  have  been  changed  in  those 
cases.  The  optometrists  are  now  opt-in,  opt- 
out,  with  exactly  the  same  lands  of  rights 
as  physicians  would  have  had. 

That's  step  one  in  the  process,  but  the 
optometrical  part  is  pretty  well  into  the 
health  disciplines  bill  now.  I  tmst,  as  we  get 
the  scope  of  practice  defined  for  physio- 
therapy, for  chiropractic,  for  chiropody  and 
for  osteopathy,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
then  to  look  at  the  payment  mechanisms  that 
go  with  those  disciplines  and  perhaps  have 
a  chance  to  improve  them  so  there  won't  be 
discrepancies  from  the  patient's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  In  the  one  letter  of 
reply  I  did  get  from  you,  you  said  that 
there  was  a  workinc:  party.  That  almost 
sounds  like  something  from  Russia,  but  any- 
way— 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  is  a  working  part\', 
yes. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  —this  takes  the  place  of 
commission  or  committee  or  something  else. 
It  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
executive  of  the  Ontario  Physiotherapy  As- 
sociation and  the  Ministry  of  Health.  They 
"are  holding  meetings  at  present  with  the 
objectives  of  working  out  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  provision  of  physiotherapy 
services  in  the  piovince."  That  letter  is  now 
six  months  less  eight  diays  old. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mine  or  yours? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yours,  this  is  yoiu-  letter 
to  me  of  Dec.  17.  What  has  that  working 
party  done  and  what  conclusions  have  they 
come  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can't  recite  by  memory 
all  the  things  it  has  done  but  it  has  done 
quite  a  bit.  It  got  the  optometry  part 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  No,  this  has  got  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  It's  a  working  party  made 
up  of  representatives  of  executives  of  the 
Physiotherapy  Association— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Physiotherapy,  okay. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  -and  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  I  hope  they're  not  working  on  the 
optometrists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  They  may  be. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Let's  not  have  the  physio- 
therapists working  out  for  the  c^tometrists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  wasn't  listening  to  you 
for  a  second,  obviously. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  obviously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  First  of  all,  they  have 
managed  to  get  two  rate  increases  for  the 
physiotherapists . 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  but  they're  not 
allowed  to  practise,  so  what  good  are  the 
rate  increases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  are  quite  a  few 
of  them  practising.  If  you  saw  the  millions 
of  dollars  going  out,  I  think  you  would 
appreciate  that. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  can't  find  one  in  my 
area  for  miles. 

Hod.  Mr.  Miller:  May  I  send  the  regula- 
tion over  to  you  for  you  to  peruse  in  case 
there  is?  I  don't  know  which  one  would  be 
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yours   and  which  one  wouldn't  be,  but  you 
can  peruse  it  and  see. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I'm  telling  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  are  working  with  the 
association  in  a  number  of  areas.  I  got  a 
brief  from  the  physiotherapists  just  yester- 
day on  certain  aspects  of  it  and  I  sent  it  on 
to  staff.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  make  one 
comment  to  you.  I'm  sorry  when  you  don't 
get  an  answer  to  a  letter.  I'm  embarrassed 
by  that  fact.  I  have  asked  staff  to  make  sure 
that  letters  from  members  are  answered 
promptly  and  sent  back  to  me  for  signature 
because,  as  you  know,  in  the  main  they 
require  technical  response.  I  say  to  you,  and 
I  am  sure  my  staff  will  listen,  that  I  expect 
the  letters  from  members  to  get  prompt 
attention  when  they  are  sent  to  tihem  for 
response. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wish  you  could  tell 
some  of  your  colleagues  that. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  just  looking  over  this 
booklet  you  sent  over,  "The  Health  Insur- 
ance Act,  1972."  In  part  one,  approved  phys- 
iotherapy facilities,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  in  my  area.  In  part  two,  which  is  to 
provide  home  treatment  only,  there  is  one  in 
my  area.  So  we  have  one  who  can  provide  it 
in  the  home  only,  but  none  who  can  provide 
it  in  his  ofiBce  or  for  people  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  go  and  see  him. 

Under  part  one  we  have  all  these  very 
great  places  that  are  significant  by  the  fact 
that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  represented 
by  members  of  this  Legislature  who  don't  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  There  is  not  one 
area  represented  by  a  member  on  this  side 
of  the  House  that  has  physiotherapy  treat- 
ment in  part  one.  I  just  point  that  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Well,  I  take  some  excep- 
tion to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Well,  I  am  just  telling 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  is  no  political  pa- 
tronage in  that  list. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  not  saying  there  is 
patronage  in  that  list— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  What  are  you  saying  then? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  just  saying  there  are 
methods  of  choosing  areas  that  will  be 
served  which  are  diflferent  from  the  norm 
might  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Is  there  one  in  Muskoka? 


An  hon.  member:  Probably  about  six  or 
seven. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North): 
North  Bay  has  everything  up  there. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Is  there  anybody  living 
there?  I  thought  you  had  such  a  small  popula- 
tion that  they  hardly  had  to  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  are  very  few  of 
them,  but  they  know  for  whom  they  should 
vote. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  With  that  state- 
ment, they  will  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That's  such  a  pocket 
borough,  we'd  starve  to  death  up  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Getting  worse;  they'd 
never  elect  a  Liberal  now. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  No,  there  are  none  in 
Muskoka.  Just  a  minute  now;  there  are  so 
many  small  towns  up  there,  there  might  be 
one  stuck  some  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Have  you  got  some- 
thing against  small  towns? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  No,  nothing  at  all.  They 
are  nice  places;  I  live  in  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  have  you  got 
against  them? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  It's  Toronto  I'm  worried 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Remember  that,  Mar- 
garet—we will  tell  the  Liberal  candidates  in 
Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  sorry  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  looking  through  this  list, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  before.  I  didn't  now 
it  existed;  I  guess  I  should  have,  though. 

The  only  one  I  can  see  in  northern  On- 
tario in  the  first  section  is  one  in  Sudbury. 
I'm  sure  he  is  having  a  great  time  serving  all 
those  700,000  people  in  northern  Ontario. 
Anyway,  in  the  second  section,  there  is  one  in 
my  area,  but  he  is  allowed  to  provide  home 
treatment  only.  He  can't  open  his  own  office 
or  provide  the  services  that  are  available  else- 
where. 

If  you  look  at  this  list,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  there  are  places  that  have  treatment 
facilities  that  others  don't  have.  Basically  I 
disagree  with  that.  I  think  if  you  are  going 
to  provide  the  services,  that  I,  as  a  taxpayer, 
and  the  rest  of  my  people,  as  taxpayers,  have 
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the  same  right  as  the  taxpayers  who  live  in 
part  one  of  this  list.  Either  you  are  going  to 
provide  the  service  or  you  are  not.  I  don't 
expect  the  minister  to  reply,  because  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  reply,  other  than  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  rationalized  some  day. 

The  other  matter  that  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
your  attention  is  something  I  read  about  in  a 
tabloid  form  paper  that  I  picked  up  in  the 
airplane  one  day,  and  then  I  read  about  it 
in  the  Toronto  Star.  I  wasn't  well  aware  of  it, 
nor  am  I  yet  well  aware  of  the  total  situa- 
tion. It  has  to  do  with  the  approach  that 
was  taken  by  a  Dr.  McGoey  and  Medical 
Inns,  and  then  the  refusal  of  the  ministry  to 
grant  him  a  licence.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  the 
second  facility  ever  did  open;  it  went  into 
bankruptcy,  as  I  understand  it,  before  it 
opened. 

But  all  through  the  information  diat  I 
could  find  it  appeared  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  would,  in  fact,  be  granted 
licences  for  the  second  Medical  Inn  that  he 
built  in  Scarborough,  which  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  Imd  pnovided  a  service  in 
Don  Mills  for  some  period  of  time,  which 
proved  to  be  most  satisfactory  and  which 
proved  to  be  less  oostly,  in  fact,  than  that 
which  could  be  provided  in  other  govern- 
ment-controlled or  governmenit- owned  serv- 
ices. 

As  I  understand  it,  he  was  prepared  then 
to  move  to  some  kind  of  .public  ownership 
or  public  dontrol  of  the  Medical  Inn,  but 
this  was  not  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
mlinistry  or  the  govenmienit.  Also,  beyond 
that,  a  number  of  peoplle  from  my  area  had 
gone  to  his  first  service  in  Don  Mills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mfller:  Medical  Place. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Medical  Place,  yes.  They 
had  been  more  than  well  satisfied  with  the 
service  they  got  there,  and  they  were  in  and 
out  in  much  less  time  than  it  was  indicated 
to  them  by  their  medical  pfadtitioners  in  our 
area  that  they  would  have  to  stay  in  the 
hospitails. 

I  looked  into  it  further  and  I  found  that 
there  are  claims  made  by  Medical  Place 
that,  in  fact,  for  the  type  of  services  they 
were  providing,  in^ead  of  an  average  of  10 
dayis'  stay  the  avecrage  stay  was  less  than 
three.  I  wouHd  think  that  this  would  be  one 
of  the  areas  that  woidd  have  been  very 
attractive  to  the  ministry  insofar  as  the  cut- 
ting of  costs  is  concernea. 

I  couldn't  understand  why  we  would  pass 
the  bill  apparently  in  1973.  This  was  after 
they  had  made  all  their  contractual  arrange- 


ments for  the  building  of  the  Medical  Inn  in 
Scarborough.  A  bill  was  then  passed  to 
amend  the  Private  Hospitals  Act  so  that  no 
more  private  hospitals  would  be  allowed,  but 
this  was  after  that  group  had  gone  ahead 
and  made  contractual  arrangements  to  build 
in  Scarborough.  Up  to  that  time,  there  were 
claims  on  both  sides  that  ithey  had  received 
encouragement  and  discouragement  from  the 
ministry.  Of  course.  Dr.  McGoey  and  his 
group  claim  that  there  was  encouragement 
from  the  ministry,  and  the  minister  claims, 
as  I  under««tand  the  two  articles  and  the  one 
letter  which  I  think  was  published  in  the 
Toronto  Star,  that  he  had  been  advised,  not 
by  letter  or  anything  like  that,  that  likely 
he  would  not  receive  a  pri\'ate  licence. 

iThere  was  a  letter  from  the  mindister  that 
finally  went  out  to  him— I  presuane  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  January,  1973— that,  in 
fact,  the  licence  wouild  not  be  issued.  But 
since  they  had  entered  into  the  contractual 
arrangements  for  the  building  and  the  facili- 
ty by  that  time,  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
go  ahead  in  the  hope  that  the  ministry  would 
either  change  its  mind  or  take  it  over  in 
some  method  as  a  public  general  hospital. 

!The  rationale,  as  I  under^nd  it,  for  the 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  any  of  this  t}ipe 
ox  licensing  or  of  the  taking  over  of  it  as  a 
public  general  hospital,  is  that  it  would 
throw  out  the  whole  balance  that  bad  been 
es^tablished  for  the  Scarborough  area  insofar 
as  number  of  beds  and  all  this  is  concerned. 

Actuailly,  in  fact,  the  Medical  Inn  was 
built  not  only  to  service  the  specific  area  in 
which  it  was  built  but  also  to  service  the 
many  areas  of  the  province  from  which  it 
had  been  drawing  patients  in  the  other  loca- 
tion, which  was  more  or  less  a  pilot  project. 
A  great  number  of  people  came  to  that  other 
facility  from  many  points  in  the  pitovince. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  admissions  and  w^here 
they  were  from  and  all  this  type  of  thing, 
but  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  a  number 
of  people  in  my  area  were  patients  at  the 
first  one  and  could  not  understand  why  the 
second  one  was  not  granted  a  licence,  be- 
cause they  found  it  to  be  a  good  high-qualitv 
service.  They  had  been  given  to  understand, 
as  I  had  been  gi\'en  to  understand  by  some 
of  the  literature  I  have,  that  it  was  a  savings 
to  the  province  insofar  as  the  treatments 
themselves  were  concerned. 

il'd  like  the  minMer  to  comment  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I'm  very  familiar 
with  this  problem.  I  met  with  Dr.  McGoey, 
would  you  believe,  as  recently  as  10:30  this 
nnorning,  I  think  it  was. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That's  pretty  current. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes.  It's  a  long,  involved 
story.  I  was  not  the  principal,  nor  was  my 
deputy,  in  most  of  the  detail. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  realize  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  can't  speak  with  the 
assurance  that  what  I  say  is  true  and  even 
as  of  today  I  have  been  ttying  to  verify  some 
of  the  inconsistencies  in  the  story.  I  am  rea- 
sonably suiTe  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  is 
coilrect  when  it  says  at  no  time  was  any  per- 
mission ever  granted  for  the  creation  of  that 
hospital.  In  fact,  before  it  was  built  there  is 
a  specific  letter  from  this  deputy  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Goey  stating  it  shouild  not  be  built  and 
would  not  be  licensed  if  it  was.  That  letter 
is  on  file. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Excuse  me,  fe  that  the 

letter  dated  January,  1973? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That's  right. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That  was  after  tihey  had 
made  contractual  arrangements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  fact  remains  they 
were  well  aware  that  contractual  arrange- 
ments for  a  hospital  in  the  province  could 
not  be  made  without  permission  to  create  it. 
It's  like  buikhng  a  nursing  home.  You  can't 
build  a  nursing  home  and  come  to  us  and 
say,  "Give  us  a  licence." 

In  each  case,  you  have  to  gain  the  right 
to  create  the  specialized  facility  first.  Does 
it  really  make  any  sense  to  you  in  a  system 
where  we  are  trying  to  close  existing  public 
hospital  beds  in  the  city  of  Toronto  or  have 
them  unfinished  such  as  we  have  in  Scar- 
borough, to  allow  another  operation  to  start 
up,  independent  of  the  existing  publicly- 
owned  system?  Does  it  make  any  sense  to 
allow  an  operation  to  sldm  those  types  of 
jobs  it  wants  to  do,  leaving  the  more  com- 
plicated for  the  public  hospital  to  look  after 
when  the  capacity  exists  within  the  public 
hospital  system? 

If  you  have  ever  been  a  municipal  comi- 
cillor  or  have  found  a  person  who  has  built 
without  a  building  permit— all  of  us  do;  all 
of  us  have  people  who,  once  in  a  while,  are 
satisfied  that  win,  lose  or  draw,  they'll  get 
their  way. 

I  have  no  question  about  the  capacity, 
capability  and  sincerity  of  Dr.  McGoey.  At 
no  time  have  I  questioned  any  of  those 
thint^s.  He's  a  professional  man.  I  simply  say 
he  believed,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  that  if  he 
built  that  buildina:  he  would  be  licensed.  He 


felt,  and  I  believe  him  when  he  says  this,  he 
had  been  encouraged  to  build  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  dangers  of  not  saying  no  to  people. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That's  one  of  the  dangers 
in  not  using  letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  There  were  letters. 
There  were  letters  Which  talked  about 
seeing  plans  and  things  of  this  nature,  but 
you  realize  the  staff  were  dealing  with  a 
rather  unusual  circumstance.  They  asked  for 
certain  information  but  at  all  times,  I  under- 
stand, he  understood  he  had  to  have  the  right 
to  go  ahead.  I  don't  know  the  history  of 
Medical  Place  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  also  created  without  permission. 
Can  anybody  confirm  that  for  me?  The  words 
"forced  situation"  has  been  used. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  sorry  I- 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Many  aspersions  have 
been  oast  at  us  for  making  the  decision  not 
to  license  that  facility.  We  reviewed  it  half 
a  dozen  times.  We  brought  the  three  hospi- 
tals of  Scarborough  together  with  Dr. 
McGoey,  I  would  think  back  in  mid-winter, 
before  the  foreclosure. 

We  asked  them  if  they  could  take  over  the 
operation  of  his  facility,  as  he  suggested,  as 
part  of  the  public  system.  Each  declined. 
Each  said  it  was  satisfied  with  the  present 
bed  capacities.  We  looked  ahead  and  saw 
the  existing  space  already  built  in  the  Scar- 
borough area.  We  looked  at  our  obligations 
to  Grace  Hospital  currently  downtown  which 
has,  I  believe,  either  bought  or  located  land 
in  that  general  area— with  our  approval-so 
that  when  the  population  expands,  that  hos- 
pital wotdd  be  built.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  first  responsibility  was  to  the 
public  system.  Since  this  hospital  had  been 
built  without  permission— perhaps  in  the 
absence  of  a  specific  dtenial,  but  at  least 
without  permission— then  we  could  not 
license  it. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  accept  the  principle 
upon  which  you  base  your  decision.  I  find  it 
difficult,  though,  to  put  that  together  with 
the  philosophy  of  this  government,  even 
though  I  think  it  has  moved  far  away  from 
that  philosophy  in  the  health  field.  And  I 
congratulate  it  for  moving  away  from  its 
ancient  philosophy.  You  know,  it  was  back 
in  another  century.  But  the  thing  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  is:  Can  you  tell  me  if  the 
services  that  are  being  provided  by  the  clinic 
now  in  existence,  and  are  apparently  covered 
by  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan-whether 
they  came  into  effect  in  a  proper  way  or  not. 
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I  really  don't  know— but  are  those  services 
costing  us  less  than  if  they  were  performed 
within  the  general  hospital  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  haven't  got  into  an 
argument  about  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 
pri\ate  enterprise  hospitals,  because  I  even 
said  to  Dr.  McGoey  today  that  I  really 
wanted  to  reserve  my  personal  opinion  about 
privately-owned  hospitals  for  some  future 
time. 

Medical  Place  still  operates  as  a  private 
hospital,  as  do  a  number  of  other  private 
hospitals  aroimd  the  city  and  around  the 
province.  They  are  restricted  by  the  legisla- 
tion currently  on  the  books,  so  that  they 
may  not  expand.  I  don't  even  have  discre- 
tionary authority,  if  you  read  the  statutes. 
They  simply  may  not  expand.  That  was  be- 
cause of  our  existing  problems  with  the 
public  system;  the  problems  of  overbuilding. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  there  may  well 
be  a  pause  and  a  cause  for  review,  once  we 
have  sorted  out  some  of  the  urgent  problems 
with  the  public  system.  It  is  not  going  to 
happen  in  a  year  or  two,  though,  because 
our  problems  are  not  of  a  short-term  dura- 
tion. I  am,  and  profess  unashamedly  to  be, 
a  free  enterpriser. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  you  are  not— no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon.  You  might  have 
been  when  you  were  selling  cars,  but  not 
as  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  still  apply  some  of  my 
principles.  We  still  have  privately-owned 
nursing  homes.  We  still  have  ambulances 
operated  by  other  than  the   state. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  and  you  have  to 
wait  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh,  come  on  now.  You 
have  got  the  best  ambulance  system  in  North 
America,  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  The 
most  expensive. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  that  question  with  you,  but  I  waited 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  this  building 
for  one— so  just  put  that  in  your— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  AH  right,  then  something 
went  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  just  don't  like 
politicians. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  is  your  emergency 
service. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That's  real  emergency 
service.  I  could  have  crawled  there  quicker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Now,  don't  tempt  me 
tonight.   Don't  get  me  being  irrational. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Well,  you  make  me  ir- 
rational. Well,  that's  fine.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  with  you  about  your  philosophy,  be- 
cause I  think  you  are  rather  fuzzy  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  That  is  being  very  polite. 
You  know  fxizzy  is  not  a  very  strong  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Fuzzy  Wuzzy  was  a  bear. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  but  anyway,  you 
still  haven't  answered  my  question  as  to 
whether  you  do  believe  that  these  services 
could  have  been  provided  cheaper  in  this 
way.  I  am  not  one  of  those— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  will  answer  that;  you 
got  me  carried  away  with  my  favourite  topic, 
free  enterprise. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Which  you  talk  about 
but  don't  follow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  incremental  costs 
of  delivering  a  unit  of  service  in  the  public 
hospital  system  are  very  low.  The  basic  cost 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  We  do  not 
pay  a  hospital  on  the  basis  of  services 
rendered,  but  on  a  global  budget.  So  when 
the  system  is  in  place,  the  incremental  cost 
is  so  low  that  it  is  virtually  add-on  expense 
to  let  somebody  else  provide  that  service, 
regardless  of  the  per  diem  rate  they  may 
calculate.  Now,  when  we  calculate  a  rate 
in  the  public  hospital  system,  it  is  an  aver- 
age rate  for  all  services  rendered  in  that 
hospital,  including  all  medicines,  all  surgery, 
all  supplies,  just  so  much  per  day.  That  is 
so  much  easier,  from  a  bookkeeping  point 
of  view,  than  the  system  of  our  friends  across 
the  bordler  that  there's  a  tremendous  saving 
on  overhead  right  there. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Do  you  realize  the  way 
it  used  to  be  here  and  the  way  it  is  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  simply  say  that  as 
long  as  the  current  system  has  the  capacity 
to  provide  those  services,  then  any  pay- 
ment, at  whatever  rate  it  may  be,  to  some- 
body other  than  the  publicly-owned  hos- 
pitals is  an  incremental  cost. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  In  other  words,  you  take 
ito  consideration  any  payment  outside  of 
lat  to  a  general  hospital  as  if  that  service 
juld  be  provided  for  this  much  within  the 

general  hospital  system.  Is  that  right?  That's 

blatantly  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  could  have  accoimtants 
argue  for  years  on  it.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
have  to  pay  out  bucks  out  of  my  pocket  if 
somebody  else  does  it,  and  if  the  public 
hospital  system  does  it  it's  already  in  the 
judget. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  What  you're  saying,  in 
Feet,  is  that  it  doesn't  cost  a  nickel  to 
5>rovide  one  extra  service.  That's  just  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  accept. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  The  fact  is  the  budget 
of  a  hospital  is  predicated  upon  the  overall 
average  utilization  of  that  hospital.  They  win, 
lose  or  draw  according  to  the  actual  utiliza- 
tion. So,  really,  if  one  looks  at  a  hospital 
and  decides  what  savings  are  effected  by  not 
having  a  patient  in  a  bed  on  a  given  day, 
they  are  almost  zero.  They  are  the  costs  of 
linen  and  food,  or  of  dressings,  or  of  drugs, 
but  those  are  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Why  do  you  set  a  per 
diem  at  all  then?  The  obvious  point  then  is 
\'oii  don't  have  a  per  diem.  The  obvious  re- 
sult of  that  argument  is  that  there's  no  way 
that  you  should  ever  come  to  a  per  diem. 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:   The  per  diem  is  really 

an  artificial  figure. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  Yes,  that's  what  I'm  say- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Sure  it  is.  But,  you  see, 
99  per  cent  of  the  people  are  insured.  From 
whom  are  you  collecting  a  per  diem  any 
more?  A  per  diem  is  paid  to  a  private 
operator,  it  is  not  paid  to  a  hospital. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  but  the  global 
budget  is  paid  to  the  hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller  Yes,  but  it's  not  based 
on  a  per  diem. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  And  it's  all  dollars,  no 
matter  whether  you  do  it  on  a  global  basis 
or  whether  you  do  it  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  You've  lost  track  of  the 
exercise.  Seriously,  you  have. 

Mr.    R.   S.   Smith:    I'm   sure   I   have. 


Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  If  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital is  getting  $40  million  this  year,  it  will 
get  it  whether  you  have  surgery  there  or 
not,  period.  If  you  go  to  Medical  Place 
instead  of  the  Toronto  General,  and  have  a 
leg  operated  on,  we  will  send  $300,  $400 
or  $500  to  them  by  cheque,  in  addition  to 
the  $40  million  Toronto  General  would  have 
had.  So  we  have  spent  money  because  you 
went  there. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  And  you  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  have  to  have  any  extra 
services  if  Medical  Place  was  not  in  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   Probably  not. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  And  if  all  these  other 
private  hospitals  closed  up,  there  would  be 
no  extra  cost  to  the  taxpayer?  In  fact,  that 
cost    would   be   written    right   off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  A  good  deal  of  it  would 
be. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  In  that  case  you  have  no 
other  alternative  but  to  close  them  all  up, 
because  it's  a  blatant  waste  of  money,  to 
follow  your  argument  through  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  tend  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.    R.   S.   Smith:    And  it's   an  irrespons- 
ible- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  Why  do  you 
keep  bobbing  up  and  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Because  he's  exacerbat- 
ing me. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  You  may  not  agree  with 
this;  it's  irresponsible  for  you  to  sit  there 
and  say  that  you  tend  to  agree  with  me  and 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  He's  not  sitting,  he's  jumping 
up  and  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  think  I  want  to 
admit   that   in   public.    There   are   a   number 
of  cases- 
Mr.  Deans:  What  is  it  you  don't  want  to 
admit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  knew  that  would  stimu- 
late your  curiosity. 

Mr.  Deans:  You've  got  to  believe  it.  At 
this  time  of  the  day  on  a  night  Iflce  this 
anything   would   stimulate   me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Please  stay  on  that 
side! 
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Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Next   vote! 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  have  said  "nearly 
anything." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that's  going  a  little  too  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Care  to  call  that  one 

a  draw? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  So  we  come  to  the 
obvious  conclusion  then  that  there's  only  one 
thing  to  do,  you're  either  in  or  you're  out, 
and  the  minister  has  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  you're  in  or  you're  out  as  far  as 
private  or  public  provision  of  service  is 
concerned.  If  you  are  going  to  go  that  much 
farther,  I  suggest  that  running  this  extended 
care  on  a  private  basis  is  almost  a  farce 
because  there  we  will  get  into  some  argu- 
ment as  to  who  is  selected  for  what,  let  me 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St.  George. 
I  assimie  you  are  speaking  on  vote  2901? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  speaking  on  the 
same  vote  everybody  else  has  been  speak- 
ing on.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  come 
back  and  find  we  are  at  the  same  place  we 
were  when  I  left  a  few  days  ago. 

Hon.   Mr.   Miller:    Try  me   next   Monday. 

Mr.  Deans:  Are  you  available? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  was  a  little  afraid  I 
might  not  be  able  to  get  some  of  these 
things  in  because  you  might  have  passed  the 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  may  have  just  passed 
Orillia. 

Mrs.   Campbell:   I   can   see  we  are  never 

going  to  pass  the  vote. 

Not  too  long  ago  in  this  House,  I  asked 

the  minister- 
Mr.    R.    S.    Smith:    Everything  from   soup 

to  nuts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —if  he  could  tell  us  what 
provision  was  being  made,  either  by  the 
advice  of  his  ministry  or  in  any  other  way, 
to  those  hospitals  which  were  border  hospi- 
tals and  which  had  been  alerted  by  the 
United  States— the  various  states  on  the 
border— that  they  mijrht  be  curtailing  their 
activities   because   of   the  malpractice   insur- 


ance situation.  The  minister,  in  his  usual 
frank  v^^y,  simply  said,  "No"  in  answer  to 
the  question  and  sat  down.  I  had  thought 
he  might  perhaps  have  given  us  an  answer  to 
that  one  because  it  does  seems  to  me  it  has 
some  bearing  on  the  hospitals  in  the  border 
cities  of  this  province.  That  is  one  thing  I 
wanted  to  know  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  an  answer  for 
that  if  you  can  just  wait  a  second. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  did  get  an  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  did. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you.  I  will  sit 
while  you  look  at  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  is  not  here.  You  can 
carry  on  and  I  will  give  you  the  answer 
later. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  second  thing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Carry  on. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  second  matter  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  is  the 
fimding  for  Bloorview  Ohildren's  Hospital. 
For  some  years  I  have  felt  that  this  hospital 
was  doing  a  very  fine  service  in  oaring  for 
yoimig  people.  However,  recently  I  ha\( 
been  alerted  to  the  fact  that  there  are  thosi 
who  have  been  on  staff  who  have  a  deep 
concern  that  the  emotional  interests  of  thesr 
children  may  not  be  being  served  adequately. 
I  am  not  presuming  to  make  a  judgement 
on  this  matter  but  I  would  invite  the  minister 
to  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that 
this  ministry  commissioned  a  study  and 
whether  or  not  that  study  has  been  completed 
and  was  somewhat  negative  in  this  area.  If 
this  study  is  available,  I  would  invite  the 
minister  to  table  it  so  we  may  all  have  the 
benefit  of  that  report. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  bothering  me 
is  the  kind  of  thing  whidh  comes  about  witli 
the  minister's  philosophy  about  the  right  nl 
hospitals  to  order  their  own  affairs.  I  want  to 
reads  into  the  record  a  memorandum  under 
date   of   June    14,    1974   which   went   to   all 
employees  from   Roger  L.   Sheeler,   the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  hospital.  And  it  says  thi.s: 
I  recently  learned  of  a   group  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  meeting  for  several 
weeks  without  the  sanction  of  my   office. 
The  seriousness  of  suoh  cannot  be  under- 
estimated, and  as  a  result,  one  individual 
■has  been  discharged  from  our  employ  and 
all  other  participants  seriously  reprimanded. 
I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  future  occttr- 
rences,    whether   subversive    in    nature    or 
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otherwise,  will  not  be  tolerated  by  either 
myself  or  the  hospital  governing  board. 
All  participants  in  future,  Whether  they 
are  innocently  involved  [whatever  that 
means]  or  participating  freely,  will  be 
automatically  discharged!  from  the  employ 
of  this  hospital  and  reference  to  sudh  will 
be  made  in  any  letters  of  recommendation. 
Thank  you. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  have  your  com- 
ments on  that  kind  of  a  memo  going  out  to 
professional  staff  of  a  hospital,  who  simply 
wished  to  meet  to  consider  their  concerns 
and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  board  of  that 
hospital,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  hospital 
was  moving  from  its  location  into  a  new 
location  and  enlarging  its  services.  And, 
certainly  to  me,  if  that  is  subversive  then 
really  I  don't  know  where  we  have  all  been 
for  an  awfully  long  time.  However,  that  is 
something  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on. 
I  think  I  am  losing  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   Never. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  think  I  am  losing  all  the 

rest  of  you,  too. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No,  Margaret. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  you  drive  the  minister 
out,  that's  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  was  my  dihydiro- 
chlorothiazide. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  think  this  might  be  a 
good  point  for  me  to  stop  and  perhaps  get 
some  answers  to  those  questions  before  we 
rise  and  report. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Put  your  glasses  on, 
Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:   I  forgot  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  having  trouble; 
it  is   written   like  a  prescription. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  will  lend  you  mine. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  so  bad,  but  he  wrote 
it  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  really  am  having  a  bit 
of  trouble  reading  the  note,  in  all  honesty. 
Usually  you  type  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  getting  late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  No,  it's  okay.  It  is  not  the 
size  that  is  bothering  me.  I  was  expecting 
this  question  during  question  period;  that  is 
why  I  knew  there  was— 


Mrs.  Campbell:  You  got  it  during  question 
period  and  you  didn't  have  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  had  some  more  data 
back  on  it  afterwards. 

First  of  all,  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  doctors  in  New  York  State  were  consider- 
ing some  type  of  removal  of  services,  but 
they  had  made  the  statement  that  they  would 
not  withdraw  their  services  for  emergenicy 
purposes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  right,  but  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  We  have  contacted  the 
hospital  in  Niagara  Falls.  They  haven't  antici- 
pated a  serious  problem  and  they  don't  seem 
to  see  any  change  in  the  patient  load  at  the 
present  time. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  those  things  where  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  co-operate  to  a  degree. 
I  would  hope  that  if  the  reverse  situation  ever 
happened  we  would  get  the  same  kind  of 
understanding  from  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  or  from  another  province.  Every  so 
often  somebody  comes  to  me  and  asks  us  to 
consider  the  limitation  of,  say,  Quebec  resi- 
dents coming  into  Ontario.  I  point  out  that 
for  every  Quebec  resident  who  comes  into 
Ontario  there  is  probably  an  Ontario  resident 
going  into  Manitoba,  for  example,  or,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ontario  back  into  Quebec, 
or  some  areas  in  northeastern  Ontario.  So  I 
am  very  reluctant  to  see  us  refuse  services, 
but  we  have  to  be  ready  for  it  if  it  comes. 
The  import  of  the  message  we've  got  back  is 
that  the  hospitals  in  that  area  feel  they  are 
able  to  cope  at  the  present  time. 

On  Bloorview,  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
any  specific  comment  except  to  say  I'll  try  to 
find  the  information  and  see  if  I  can  give  it 
to  you  later  in  these  estimates,  probably  on 
this  same  vote,  on  some  future  day.  On  the 
final  comment,  regarding  hospital  manage- 
ment, I  would  need  to  know— and  I'm  sure 
you  would  want  to  know  yourselves— both 
sides  of  the  story. 

The  memo  does  sound  pretty  autocratic, 
and  yet  I  have  no  idea  what  circumstances 
led  to  the  writing  of  that.  Management  has  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  manage,  and  there  are 
times  when  this  is  sorely  tested  and,  I  might 
say,  particularly  by  professionals.  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  the  hospital  field;  I'm  talking  about 
the  professional  vis-a-vis  management,  be- 
cause with  our  level  of  education  has  come 
a  growing  belief  that  this  level  lets  us  tell  the 
boss  what  to  do.  I  suspect  at  times  that  the 
staff  of  such  institutions  as  hospitals,  made  up 
in  the  main  of  highly  trained,  intelligent,  edu- 
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cated,  dedicated  and  sometimes  stubborn  peo- 
ple, gives  the  managers  some  very  real  man- 
agement problems.  I  vi'Ould  like  to  hear  both 
sides  before  I  make  any  judgement  on  a 
memo  like  that,  to  see  what  precipitated  it. 

Mrs.  CampbeU:  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  would 
have  occurred  to  me  that  nowhere  at  all 
could  anyone  order  people  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  right  of  assembly  if  that's  what  it  is. 
I  thought  that  that  at  least  was  an  inalienable 
right- 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Not  necessarily  at  work. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  doesn't  say  they  were 
at  work  and  they  weren't  taking  time  out  of 
their  work.  What  I  am  saying  is  I  thought 
that  that  would  be  self-evident,  but  if  the 
minister  wants  to  study  it,  that  will  be  fine 
with  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Please  send  me  copy,  will 
you? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I'll  send  you  a  copy;  yes,  I 
shall.  There  are  two  other  points  I  want  to 
mention.  Regarding  ambulance  services,  I 
thought  I  had  waded  through  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  ambulance  services  as  they  per- 
tained to  Metro  Toronto.  But  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  a  gentleman  who  wishes  me  to 
help  him,  and  I  guess  everyone  else  in  this 
Legislature,  to  raise  money  to  buy  an  ambu- 
lance for  Upsala— 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  have  my  ticket. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —which  is  90  miles  from 
the  nearest  hospital  and  ambulance  service. 
Is  this  the  way  thev  run  the  ambulance  serv- 
ice in  that  part  of  the  country?  When  you 
insisted— and  you  did  insist— on  taking  over 
all  the  ambulances  from  the  ambulance 
operators  in  Metro,  wouldn't  it  perhaps  have 
been  a  good  idea  to  have  provided  an  ambu- 
lance service  to  a  place  90  miles  from  the 
nearest  hospital  and  ambulance  service? 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  they  have  an  ambu- 
lance? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Why  should  they  have  to 
go  out  and  provide  this  service  by  this  means? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  It  would  be  great  to  have 
every  service  available  in  every  community 
of  the  province,  and  you  and  I  would  aspire 
towards  that.  We  have  a  number  of  isolated 
or  small  communities  where  it's  economically 
impossible  to  provide  many  of  the  services— 
and  ambulances  are  just  one.  In  the  north, 
we    have    provided    volunteer    services   in    a 


number  of  communities  and  we're  trying  to 
expand  this  as  we  study  each  one.  We  also 
have  air  ambulance  services  for  the  most 
severe  cases  in  many  of  these  areas.  Within 
the  limitations  of  the  money  we  have,  we've 
been  doing  our  best  to  cover  most  of  the 
areas.  I  agree— and  I'm  sure  if  the  meml)er  for 
Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)  were  here,  he 
would  be  on  his  feet  telling  me  of  a  number 
of  communities  in  his  area  that  are  under- 
serviced.  That  is  true.  I  simply  have  not  yet 
got  adequate  answers  to  the  question  of  sup- 
plying all  services  to  our  sparsely-settled  parts 
of  the  province. 

May  I  move  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just 
finish  a  point  there,  and  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  leave  it  alone.  The  only  comment  I  have 
is  that  this  ministry  went  in  and  clobbered 
the  private  ambulance  owner  in  the  city  ni 
Toronto.  If  you  needed  the  funds,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  provided  am- 
bulance service  where  there  wasn't  any,  and 
then  buy  out  the  Toronto  amliadances  or 
provide  tihe  pubhcly-owned  ambulances  for 
the  firms  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  That  is  an  interesting 
argiunent  from  a  resident  of  Metro  Toronto, 
because  you  can  recall  last  summer  this  was 
a  very  emotional  issue  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
—the  question!  of  response  time  within  the 
city. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  certainly  was— I  don't 
think  it  is  any  better  than  before. 

Hon.    Mr.    Miller:    I    would   suggest    tli 

many  provinces- 
Mrs.   Campbell:   The  minister  should  look 

at  tlie  hierarchy  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  —would  like  to  have  the 
12%-minute  response  time,  or  whatever  it  is 
in  the  city— certainly  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Rather  than  saying  any  more,  Mr.  House 
Leader,  may  I  suggest  that  tihe  committee  risi 
and  report? 

Hon.   Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  commit  t< 
rise  and  report 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  tin 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chaiiman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  ■ 
of  supply  begs  to  report  very  little  progress  I 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  M.   Cassidy   (Ottawa  Centre):   Casting 
ispersions  on  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
illed  tihe  business  of  the  House  for  to- 
lorrow.  On  Thursday,  if  we  do  not  com- 
olete    that    list,    we    will    continue    with    it. 


We   will   add)  to  that  item   7,   Bill   77,   and 
also  item  14,  Bill  98. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  Hotise. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The    House    adjourned    at    10:30    o'clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  ask  you  and  the  other  members  to 
join  with  me  in  welcoming  some  80  students 
from  St.  Mary's  School  in  Fort  Frances,  Ont., 
under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mr. 
Joseph  Myslicki,  and  two  chaperons.  They 
have  come  some  1,200  miles  to  attend  the 
Legislature,  amongst  other  things.  I  would 
ask  you  and  the  members  to  join  me  in  wel- 
coming them  here.  They  are  in  the  east 
gallery. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  ask  you  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  join  with  me  in  welcoming  a  group 
of  students  from  Holy  Family  Separate  School 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Steve  Rutland,  who  are  here  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Young  Travellers  programme  in 
Ontario  and  visiting  our  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 


INTERPROVINCIAL  SALE  OF  MEAT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in  Ottawa 
I  discussed  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Quebec,  the  Hon.  Normand  Toupin,  the 
exchange  of  information  on  the  interprovincial 
movement  of  meat  from  licensed  dead  animal 
receiving  plants  and  dead  animal  meat 
brokers  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  Quebec  government  is  drafting  new 
regulations  relative  to  dead  or  incurable 
animals  and  meat  inspection  which  become 
effective  June  15  of  this  year.  These  new 
regulations  are  being  forwarded  to  my  oflBce 
for  information,  for  review  and  for  comment. 
Both  provinces  will  submit  the  names  of  com- 
panies or  individuals  handling  meat  from 
dead  animals,  the  volume,  the  buyers  of  the 
meat,  the  carriers  involved  and  the  dates 
of  shipments  which  have  crossed  provincial 
boundaries.  This  mutual  exchange  of  in- 
formation   will    assist    investigators    in    both 
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provinces  to  monitor  the  flow  of  meat  from 
one  province  to  another. 

I  understand  that  the  Quebec  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  making  a  similar  announce- 
ment in  the  Quebec  legislature  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 


METRO  TORONTO  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  NEGOTIATIONS 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  this  afternoon,  at  the  request  of 
both  parties,  I  have  appointed  Mr.  Stanley 
H.  Hartt  of  Montreal,  a  lawyer  and  mediator, 
to  assist  in  the  salary  negotiations  between 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  school  boards  and 
their  secondary  school  teachers. 


ASBESTOS  FIBRE  TESTING 
IN  LAKE  SUPERIOR 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent  weeks 
considerable  public  interest  and  concern  has 
been  expressed  regarding  asbestos  levels 
found  in  Lake  Superior  water,  particularly  in 
the  Thunder  Bay  area. 

The  most  recent  expression  of  concern 
occurred  last  Sunday  night  during  the  tele- 
cast of  the  W5  programme  on  the  CTV 
television  network.  This  special  programme 
dealt  with  pollution  across  Canada  and 
specifically  with  the  quality  of  our  Great 
Lakes  water. 

Although  the  programme  was  compli- 
mentary to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Environ- 
ment, to  Environment  Canada,  and  to  our 
joint  achievements  in  monitoring  and  im- 
proving water  quality  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
certain  allegations  were  made  pertinent  to 
steps  the  provincial  government  is  taking  to 
determine  the  asbestos  fibre  content  in  Lake 
Superior  water. 

Although  current  medical  research  has  pro- 
duced no  evidence  that  the  ingestion  of  as- 
bestos in  water  presents  a  hazard  to  health— 
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Mr,   M.   Shulman  (High  Park):   That  isn't 
true  and  the  minister  knows  it.  That  just  isn't 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  —my  ministry  has  pro- 
ceeded with  comprehensive  testing  pro- 
grammes to  determine  what  the  asbestos  con- 
tent is  in  our  water  suppHes  and  how  best 
to  remove  those  fibres  from  our  water  prior 
to  consumption. 

However,  there  has  been  a  noted  variance 
in  the  asbestos  fibre  counts  produced  by  sev- 
eral laboratories.  This  has  caused  some  con- 
fusion, with  the  result  that  concern  has  been 
expressed  in  various  quarters  about  the  re- 
liability of  such  counts.  On  the  W5  pro- 
gramme on  Sunday  night,  similar  concern  was 
expressed  and  statements  made,  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  today. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Ross,  dean  of  science  at  Lake- 
head  University,  was  interviewed  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  questioned  the  motives  of  my 
ministry. 

Mr.  Shulman:  With  reason. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  He  said  that  a  fibre 
count  carried  out  by  his  laboratory  was  150 
times  greater  than  a  similar  count  carried  out 
by  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation  on  behalf 
of  my  ministry.  He  further  stated  that  my 
ministry  had  tailed  to  provide  any  financial 
assistance  to  Lakehead  University  in  order 
that  his  laboratory  could  continue  its  water- 
testing  programme. 

Although  Dr.  Ross's  statement  regarding  the 
discrepancy  in  test  results  is  essentially  accu- 
rate, his  assertion  that  my  ministry  has  not 
offered  financial  assistance  to  Lakehead  Uni- 
versity to  support  the  university's  water-test- 
ing programme  is  totally  untrue. 

The  Ontario  Research  Foundation  has  been 
conducting  tests  on  Lake  Superior  water  to 
determine  asbestos  fibre  counts  on  behalf  of 
my  ministry.  Results  of  tests  taken  several 
week  ago  conflict  with  tests  taken  indepen- 
dently by  Lakehead  University. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  And  by 
McMaster  University. 

Hon.  W.  Newman;  In  order  to  determine 
the  reason  for  this  discrepancy,  and  to  obtain 
accurate  data  in  future,  my  ministry  asked 
four  Ontario  laboratories— McMaster  Univer- 
sity, the  Canada  Centre  for  Inland  Waters, 
the  Ontario  Research  Foundation  and  Lake- 
head  University  —  to  form  a  scientific  con- 
sortiiun  for  the  purpose  of  taking  counts  of 
asbestos  fibres  in  Lake  Superior,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Thunder  Bay  area. 


On  May  22,  1975,  Dr.  Ross  wrote  to  my 
ministry  expressing  disappointment  because 
he  would  be  unable  to  participate  in  testing 
to  be  undertaken  by  this  consortium  due  to 
the  fact,  as  he  explained,  that  he  plans  a 
sabbatical  and  v^dll  be  out  of  the  country 
until  next  summer.  I  should  add  that  prior 
to  receiving  Dr.  Ross's  letter,  my  ministry 
granted  $10,416  to  Lakehead  University  in 
order  to  fund  its  research  into  asbestos  in 
water. 

In  his  letter.  Dr.  Ross  asked  that  while 
Lakehead  University  would  have  to  opt  out 
of  the  test  programme  we  permit  these  funds 
which  we  had  granted  for  asbestos  research 
to  be  used  for  another  programme  at  Lake- 
head  University.  This  grant  was  made  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  consortium  of  labora- 
tories. 

These  facts  are  not  precisely  consistent  with 
the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Ross  in  his  criti- 
cism of  my  ministry  on  the  W5  TV  show  on 
Sunday. 

The  three  remaining  laboratories  are  con- 
ducting tests,  and  I  must  report  that  the  re- 
sidtant  data  of  the  initial  tests  has  failed  to 
clear  up  the  earlier  obvious  discrepancy.  The 
results  show  a  vdde  variance  still  exists  in 
the  count  and  that  a  further  test  programme 
must  be  carried  out.  Both  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Inland  Waters  and  Ontario  Re- 
search Foundation  laboratories  found  rela- 
tively lower  levels  of  from  0.01  to  1.0  million 
fibres  per  litre,  with  McMaster  University 
reporting  comparatively  higher  results  of  from 
6.5  to  29  million  fibres  per  litre. 

A  second  phase  of  this  study  is  now  under 
way  which  should  reveal  the  reason  for  such  a 
wide  variance  in  results.  This  includes  the 
exchange  of  electron  miscroscope  grids  be- 
tween the  participating  laboratories  to  check 
on  the  fibre  identification  technique  of  the 
individual  analysts.  A  distinct  possibility  exists 
that  some  laboratories  are  counting  particles 
which  are  not  asbestos.  The  results  of  this 
second  phase  should  be  made  available  to 
this  House  within  three  to  four  weeks,  at 
which  time  I  shall  report  to  members. 

Beyond  this,  the  test  programme  now 
under  way  by  the  scientific  consortium  will 
provide  fruitful  research  om  the  difficult  task 
of  counting  asbestos  filsres  accurately,  which 
will  be  applied  to  tests  of  tlhis  type  every- 
where. 

Finally,   Mr.    Speaker,    I  again   invite   Dr. 
Ross  and  Lakehead  University  to  participate 
in  this  research  programme  and  to  become 
a  member  of  the  consortium. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  T3ie  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Further  to  the  statement  just  given  to  us  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment,  can  he  tell 
the  House  if,  in  spite  of  this  programme 
for  a  consortitmi  to  determine  the  asbestos 
pollution  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
any  plans  are  under  way  to  assist  the  Thun- 
der Bay  area  to  establish  a  proper  filtration 
plant   for   the   northend   of   the  city? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  routes  that  a  municipality  can  go.  They 
can  either  go  their  ovvoi  route  to  build  a 
filtration  plant  or  they  can  ask  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  to  build  one.  Either  route 
can  be  followed.  At  this  point  in)  time,  the 
city  has  a  consulting  engineering  firm  work- 
ing on  it  and  is  doing  it  on  its  own. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
minister  agree  that  w'hatever  the  results  he 
finally  comes  up  with  as  far  as  this  pollution 
is  concerned,  everyone  is  concerned  about 
the  appearance  of  asbestos  fibres  in  the 
waters  and  that  a  filtration  plant  is  ob- 
viously going  to  be  the  only  answer  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  municipality  is  working  on  it  now  and 
our  people  are  working  with  the  municipality 
to  discuss  various  aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Has  the  min- 
ister given  any  consideration  to  a  solution 
to  the  difficulty  that  he  outlines— that  is  the 
discrepancy  in  testing— similar  to  the  solution 
devised  by  i>ollution  control  agencies  in  the 
United)  States,  in  Duluth,  where  they  have 
each  sample  tested  by  five  different  labora- 
tories and  take  the  mean  as  the  figure  to 
evaluate  the  danger  on  a  particular  day? 
Doesn't  that  seem  to  the  minister  to  be  a 
sensible  way  to  proceed  in  view  of  the  fact 
there  is  controversy  in^  the  academic  and 
scientific  community  about  the  counting  any- 
wa3'? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
scientists  can't  agree,  it's  very  difficult  for 
me  to  say  how  they  should  agree.  Let  me  say 
that  in  the  next  set  of  tests,  when  the  water 
sample  has  been  taken  the  slides  that  are 
set  up  by  each  laboratory  will  be  transferred 
from  one  laboratory  to  another  for  coimtinig 
purposes.  When  ORF  gets  finished  its  coimt, 
ORF  slides  \vill  go  to  McMaster  and  Mc- 
Master  slides  will  go  to  ORF;  and  the  same 
with  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Inland  Waters. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Isn't  it  true 
that  the  discrepancy  does  not  arise  simply 
because  of  the  counting  of  the  number  of 
the  slides  but  because  of  the  three  different 
scientific  methods  of  preparing  the  sample? 
isn't  that  one  reason  for  the  discrepancy? 
Secondly,  in  reference  to  the  minister's  state- 
ment, isn't  it  true  that  in  the  Centre  for  In- 
land Waters'  report  to  the  Great  Lakes  water 
levels  board  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission it  clearly  indicated  there  is  scien- 
tific evidence  that  ingested  asbestos  causes 
cancer  in  rats  and  baboons? 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  in  humans. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Isn't  it  logical  to  assume  that 
with  that  evidence,  there  is  grave  danger  to 
the  health  of  human  beings? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber would  have  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Miller)  about  part  of  that  question.  As 
far  as  we're  concerned  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment,  we  have  been  working  very 
closely  with  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay.  As  far 
as  the  counts  are  concerned,  it  is  of  great 
concern  to  us  also;  but  when  the  scientific 
community  can't  agree  it's  very  difficult  for 
me  to  speculate  on  exactly  what  the  prob- 
lem is.  There  is  some  question  raised  about 
the  counting,  whether  they  are  counting 
asbestos  fibres  or  other  particulate  matter  on 
the  slides,  thus  the  interchange  of  slides  has 
been  arranged. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Isn't  it  really  a  complete 
irrelevance  as  to  which  one  is  giving  the  cor- 
rect count?  Should  the  ministry  not  stop 
wasting  its  energy  in  this  area  and  instead 
put  its  energy  into  putting  in  a  proper  filtra- 
ton  system?  Even  if  the  lowest  count  is  accu- 
rate, what  difi^erence  does  it  make? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
included  all  four  reports  in  our  considerations, 
as  I  have  said.  Generally  speaking,  most  re- 
ports we  have  have  indicated  the  ingestion  of 
asbestos  fibres  is  not  a  major  health  problem. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay 
at  this  point  in  time  has  consultants  with 
whom  they  are  working. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  had  about 
three  or  foiu:  supplementaries  at  least.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  it  into  a  new  question 
later.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
to  do  with  the  recently  announced  Statistics 
Canada  information  regarding  the  unem- 
ployment levels. 

Has  he  consulted  with  his  colleagues  or  is 
he  prepared  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
Legislature,  based  on  the  rather  disappoint- 
ing performance  of  Ontario,  indicating  that 
our  unemployment  figure  is  up  again  this 
month— it  is  now  at  6.3  per  cent— while  it  has 
gone  down  across  Canada  and  has  remained 
fairly  static,  for  example  in  Quebec  and  BC? 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  unemployment 
level  is  now  as  high  as  at  any  time  since 
1960,  is  there  some  programme  that  can  be 
more  effective  than  what  has  been  done  to 
reverse  this  trend  in  this  period  of  time  when 
our  position  should  be  improving  and  not 
deteriorating? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  conscious  of  this  and  keeping  a  very 
careful  eye  on  it.  As  I  explained  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  I  believe  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democrats,  part  of  that 
percentage  does  relate  to  the  automotive 
industry,  which  is  still  in  some  diflBculty  be- 
cause of  the  market  in  the  United  States.  We 
anticipate  that  the  federal  budget  will  have 
some  relevance  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  we  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  that 
at  this  moment.  We  are  keeping  a  very  care- 
ful eye  on  it,  and  if  there  are  further  sugges- 
tions to  make  they  will  be  announced  here 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  predicted  at  the 
time  of  his  budget  there  would  be,  if  not  an 
economic  resurgence,  a  recovery  in  the  latter 
segment  of  1975,  is  there  any  new  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  economists  or  those  people 
who  are  concerned  on  a  professional  basis 
and  are  advising  the  government  in  this  con- 
nection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  do  so, 
with  your  permission  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  May  I  ask  a 
supplementary  question,  Mr.   Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
with  a  supplementary  question  first. 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  the  Premier  identify 
for  the  House  one  single  programme  brought 
in    by    this    government   that    has    produced 


new  jobs  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  that 
was  aimed  specifically  at  trying  to  reduce 
what  we  all  recognize  as  a  spiralling  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  hired  100  people  in  his 
office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they're  down.  I 
would  say  Mr.  Speaker  I  can't.  The  Trea- 
surer might  be  able  to. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  looked  after 
Judy  and  several  others  at  $250  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  still  upset  about 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  about  the  heli- 
copter pilots  used  for  that  picnic  excursion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  the  Leader  of  tht 

Opposition  provided  some  employment  last 
Saturday.  Has  he  got  his  farm  cleaned  up  yet? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  We  sold 
12,000  hot  dogs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Does  he  want  us  all  to 
go  and  clean  up  the  farm  for  him? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Let's  get  on  with 
the  question  period. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  didn't  see  the  lips  of 
the  member  for  Carleton  East  bruised  in  the 
kissing  booth. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  (Carleton  East):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Gi\( 
him  a  kiss. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Jealousy  will  get  the 
Premier  nowhere.  I  asked  the  Premier  to  tell 
this  House  how  many  times  he  was  kissed 
last  weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Kiss  me,  I'm  a  Liberal: 
oh  boy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Is  the  answer 
to  the  member's  question  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Kiss  me,  I'm  a  Liberal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it's  really  the  best  part  of  their 
platform  so  far.  There's  no  question  about 
that,  no  question  whatsoever. 
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Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Kissing  is 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  to  say  this,  be- 
cause the  member  for  Carleton  East  really 
thought  I  had  made  those  remarks  about 
being  in  the  booth  or  something.  I  have  to 
say  to  the  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  couldn't 
even  picture  him  in  the  booth,  let  alone 
make  any  remarks  about  him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor:  Jealousy  will  get  the 
Premier  nowhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I  have  no  such 
problems. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  doesn't  need  to,  I 
can  tell  him  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  even  try. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Meanwhile,  back  to  the 
question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  back  to  the  question 

period. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development):  The  endur- 
ance   of    the    Liberal    Party. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The 
question  came  from  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  I  might  give,  as  it  relates  to  one  pro- 
gramme in  particular,  some  personal  thoughts 
v/hich  would  relate  to  the  first-time  buyer 
grant  for  housing.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
question  that  this  has  stimulated  the  housing 
market.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
that  with  the  housing  market  stimulated, 
there  are  more  people  building  houses. 

To  give  specific  numbers  I  would  have  to 
leave  that  to  the  Treasurer  or  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  (Mr.  Meen). 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  isn't  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions,  the  Lead- 
er of  the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Since  the  minister  chose  to  use  as  an  ex- 
ample the  $1,500  first-time  homeowner  grant- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Just  $1,000  will  be 
given- 
Mr.  Deans:  —could  he  explain  why  there 
is  yet  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  housing 


starts  this  month  over  the  same  month  last 
year? 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  a  Conservative 
increase. 

An  hon.  member:  The  government  gives  it 
away  and  they  are  still  not  buying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
should  be  properly  directed  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Irvine). 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  To 
anyone  but  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Ruston:  If  he  doesn't  know  the 
answers,  he  gives  the  questions  to  someone 
else. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He 
wants  the  credit  but  he  wants  them  to  take 
the  blame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  this  whether 
there  is  a  decrease  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
more  houses  are  moving  because  of  that 
particular  grant.  There  is  no  question  this  is 
stimulating    the    industry;    none    whatsoever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  being  shuffled 
around. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  Affairs ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  reply  to  the  question  which 
was  asked  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who  asked  what  are  the  current  beliefs  of 
the  economists. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  was  being  referred 
to  the  minister  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  say  on 
balance  it  has  not  changed  all  that  much 
since  early  April  or  for  that  matter  since 
March. 

I  think  there  are  certain  indications  that 
certain  segments  of  the  North  American  eco- 
nomy are  stronger  than  some  people  antici- 
pated. When  Secretary  Simon  was  here  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  he  indicated  in  a  speech 
downtown  and  in  conversations  with  the 
Premier  and  myself  that  his  economists  and 
his  people,  Mr.  Greenspan,  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  American  economy  had,  in  fact, 
bottomed  and  that  there  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial upturn  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year,  as  opposed  to  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  year.  I  think  there  are  some  indications 
that  is  taking  place. 
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As  I  say,  on  balance  I  would  say  the  pic- 
ture is  about  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  budget.  There  are  some  encouraging 
signs  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  the 
recovery  or  the  upturn  may  come  sooner; 
and  there  are  some  signs  to  the  contrary.  I 
think,  expressing  an  opinion,  the  recovery  to 
full  employment,  whatever  the  definition  of 
that  may  be  at  this  point  in  time,  may  take 
somewhat  longer.  I  would  still  be  very  much 
of  the  view  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
good  second  half  and  a  substantial  recovery 
during  the  third  quarter. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  a  partisan  way,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  some  of  the  stimula- 
tion which  was  given  in  our  budget— and 
we  said  this  at  the  time— has  been  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  uncertainty  over  Mr.  Turn- 
er's budget,  which  is  now  expected  in  two 
weeks'  time. 

As  members  will  recall,  originally  he  was  to 
bring  down  a  budget  before  the  end  of  May 
and  the  Premier  urged  him  to  do  so  quickly. 
There  is  uncertainty,  and  there  has  been  un- 
certainty since  he  announced  there  would  be 
a  budget.  I  think  this  is  having  an  effect  on 
certain  parts  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  He's  trying 
to  repair  the  damage  the  minister's  Ontario 
budget  did. 


Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:     Mr.    Turner    an- 
;d  a  budget  coincident  with  recogniz- 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Turner  an 
nounced  a  budget  coincident  with  recogniz 
ing  that  the  economy  needed  stimulation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  If  it  is  a  question  of  shout- 
ing, I  can  outshout  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Turner  did  more 
than  anyone  to  undercut  the  feeble  criticfem 
of  the  Liberal  critic-s  and  their  leaders,  and 
they  are  still  smarting.  Why  didn't  the 
Liberal  leader  invite  him  to  the  picnic?  He 
didn't  dare  come  to  the  picnic. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  a  great  success. 
The  Treasurer  should'  have  been  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Can  we  get 
on  with  the  proper  question  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  say  to  the 
member  for  Wentworth  that  I  would  agree 
completely  with  what  the  Premier  has  said- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  stranige. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —in  terms  of  stimu- 
lation broug'ht   about  in  the  budget  by  the 
homeowner   grants.    There  has   been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  housing  inventory- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Yes,  sir! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  pretty  basic 
economics  that  when  inventories  are  high, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  starts;  we  are  not 
going  to  have  acceleration  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  in  the  parts  industry  and  the 
durables   industry. 

What  has  happened  since  the  budget,  and 
not  just  coincident  with  the  budjget,  is  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  decliine  in  in- 
ventories both  of  unsold  housing  and  of 
certain  consumer  durables,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  automobile  industry;  and  as  in- 
ventories drop,  undoubtedly  production  will 
come  back  on  stream  in  all  segments  of  the 
economy.  But  there  had  to  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  inventories,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadla,  before  we  could  see  a 
real  stimulus  to  production. 

The  route  we  chose— the  member  says: 
"Show  us  how  many  jobs  have  been  created 
by    this    programme    or    that    programme"— 

Mr.  Deans:  Any  programme! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  phUosophy  of  this  party, 
is  that  we  believe  in  leaving  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  not  in  going  out  on  some  socialist  binge 
of  spending  money  on  make-work  projects. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West) :  But  the 
government  doesn't  believe  in  making  money 
available  for  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  What 
people? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  this? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  reject  that  ap- 
proadh.  It  won't  work  and  you  know  it  won't 
work! 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dover court):  Fair  enough! 

Mr.   Cassidy:    That   is   baseless   rhetoric. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  This  Is  becom- 
ing a  debate.  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  On  a  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  would!  you 
consider  undertaking  a  request  on  our  part 
to  have  the  commission  on  violence  do  a 
review  of  these  responses  during  the  question 
period? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Like  fellows  that  take  on 
hockey  players,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  hockey  games  we 
might  be  prepared  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  a  worthy  response 
as  the  leader  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 


EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  simply  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Education  if  he  has  heard 
or  read  a  report  of  the  view,  expressed  by 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
having  to  do  with  the  inadequate  standards 
and  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  educational 
accomplishments  of  graduates  from  secondary 
schools,  and  calling  for  some  sort  of  external 
examination  or  review  of  these  values  in 
order  to  assist  the  universities  in  the  selec- 
tion of  students.  Has  he  read  that  and  is  he 
concerned  about  it,  as  we  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
read  the  clipping  the  hon.  member  has  been 
talking  about,  but  I  think  that  on  that  very 
subject  several  things  should  be  said.  One  is 
that  a  simplistic  return  to  some  form  of 
examination  doesn't  solve  anybody's  problem. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  universities  are 
perfectly  free  to  offer  admission  examinations 
if  they  wish.  Indeed,  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  a  few  years  ago  of  partaking  in 
the  SACU  tests  in  order  to  give  them  some 
way  of  measuring  for  their  own  purposes  the 
level  of  achievement  of  those  students'  who 
might  wish  to  enter  their  universities.  They 
rejected  that  and  didn't  wish  to  take  part.  In 
fact,  when  we  turned  it  over  to  them  and 
said:  "You  can  carry  this  ahead  now  and  run 
it  as  your  own,"  their  only  response  was  to 
charge  students  for  the  test;  and  it  is  a 
charge  to  the  students  without  any  assurance 
that  the  test  will  even  mean  anything  in 
governing  whether  they  get  into  university 
or  not. 

Universities  are  still  free  on  many  occasions: 
There  are  certainly  lots  of  university  pro- 
fessors and  university  types  who  are  making 


statements   about  the   educational   system   of 
this  province- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Many  people  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  are  making  state- 
ments based  on  isolated  instances.  When  you 
get  in  and  you  start  questioning  them,  they 
are  the  first  to  admit  that  they  are  usually 
talking  about  a  specific  one-third  of  the  people 
who  come  into  university,  the  lower  one- 
third  who  were  just  not  getting  into  univer- 
sity 10  to  15  years  ago,  who  were  squeezed 
out  of  universities  in  those  years.  I  challenge 
my  hon.  friend  to  ask  the  universities  what 
standards  freshmen  are  achieving  when  they 
complete  their  year.  There  are  more  people 
getting  honours  in  first  year  university  than 
ever  have  been  getting  honours  before  in 
universities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  President  Matthews  used  the 
phrase  "permissiveness  of  ovu:  high  school 
programmes,"  we  thought  perhaps  it  might 
at  least  attract  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  since  it  is  surely  his  direct 
responsibility,  not  the  university's,  to  see  there 
are  overall  standards. 

Wouldn't  he  agree  that  it  is  irresponsible 
for  the  minister  to  say  that  it  is  the  univer- 
sity's responsibility,  when  we  are  charged 
under  the  British  North  America  Act  vdth  this 
responsibility  as  members  of  this  House,  and 
the  minister  is  specifically  responsible  for  the 
whole  matter  of  standards?  Is  the  minister 
satisfied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  never 
satisfied  with  anything.  To  rest  on  our  laurels 
and  say  we  are  satisfied  would  be  com- 
pletely wrong.  But  first  of  all,  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  doesn't  even  know  what's  going 
on.  He  is  preaching  about  wanting  some  kind 
of  a  core  curriculum.  English  is  a  mandatory 
subject  in  this  province,  Canadian  studies  is  a 
mandatory  subject;  why  doesn't  the  member 
quit  going  around  making  speeches  saying  he 
would  like  to  put  those  into  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Did  the  minis- 
ter change  his  mind  on  that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  said  to  get 
back  to  the  three  Rs. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  keeps  changing  his 
mind. 
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Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler:  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Better  than  having 
no  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  One  knows  that  you  can 
go  anywhere  in  this  province  and  you  can 
get  a  university  president  or  a  university  pro- 
fessor who  is  willing  to  criticize  the  secondary 
school  system.  In  criticizing  the  secondary 
school  system,  my  hon.  friend  may  think  he 
is  criticizing  our  standards,  then  all  right,  so 
be  it;  but  he  is  also  criticizing  every  one  of 
the  34,000  secondary  teachers  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  let  that  be  remembered. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

There  have  been  20  minutes  of  the  question 
period  used  up,  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  that 
in  mind.  Does  the  member  have  a  necessary 
supplementary? 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  I>oes  the 
minister  not  consider  that  the  increase  in  the 
variety  of  standards  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  few  years  is  probably  a  reason  for  the 
universities  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  for  some  sort  of  overall  standard? 
The  fact  there  are  some  variations  in  English 
courses  is  the  reason  the  core  subjects  are 
now  more  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  I  can  point  out  to 
my  friend  is  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of 
high  school  people  go  on  to  university.  The 
high  school  system  doesn't  exist  only  for  the 
universities. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Nobody  is  satisfied  with 
the  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  the  universities  want 
to  complain  about  the  standards  for  the  people 
they  take  in,  then  let  the  universities  set 
some  kind  of  entrance  test.  The  high  schools 
are  charged  with  a  responsibility  of  educat- 
ing all  the  young  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  system  graduated 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  that  was 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —for  various  careers  and 
for  various  purposes.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, they  are  doing  a  dam  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  minister 
not  agree  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  uni- 
versities have  not  proceeded  to  set  severe 
standards  is  because  of  their  desperate  need 


for    increased    student    enrolment    in    order 
to  become  financially  sustainable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  a  pretty  silly  ques- 
tion. If  that's  what  the  universities  do— and 
if  my  hon.  friend  really  thinks  they  are 
doing  it— then  I  think  they  are  pretty  silly 
to  criticize  the  people  they  get  in  if  all  they 
want  are  the  bodies. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  called  the  Davis 
formula  of  study.  He  started  that  a  decade 
ago  and  it  has  gone  downhill  ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Wentworth. 


INTERPROVINCIAL  SALE  OF  MEAT 

Mr.  Deans:  Given  the  import  of  the  state- 
ment today  with  regard  to  the  decision  of 
the  Quebec  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  in  eastern  Ontario 
who  last  week  seized  meat  that  came  out  of 
Quebec;  and  has  that  report  indicated  whether 
that  meat  was  edible  or  otherwise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  seen  the  report,  but  I  have  asked  for  the 
results  of  the  survey  that  was  done  on  the 
meat  that  was  seized.  I  am  told  it  was 
absolutely  100  per  cent  top  quality  meat— no 
problem  with  it  whatsoever  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Mt,  Deans:  Supplementary  question:  Has 
the  minister  any  indication  as  to  the  source 
of  the  meat  from  Quebec,  where  the  meat 
actually  came  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
haven't. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary: The  meat  was  seized  only  because 
it  was  in  Ontario  with  a  Quebec  stamp,  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  that's  the  problem. 
Meat  from  an  inspected  plant  in  Ontario 
could  go  into  Quebec  and  could  be  seized 
for  the  same  purpose  because  it  is  not 
recognized  in  the  other  province— that  is  the 
provincial  stamp. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  They  weren't  the  hot 
dogs  at  the  barbecue  of  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  were  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  they  didn't  get 
sick  from  the  kissing,  they  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  the  meat. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  was  at  the  minister's 
party;  why  wasn't  he  at  mine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Talk  about  a  sexist 
picnic!  The  member  for  York-Forest  Hill 
should  have  been  there.   He  is  kissable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Wentworth.  Valuable  time  is  flitting  away. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  hope  that  is  the  last  of  the 
picnic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  won't  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill  had  been  tliere  they  would 
have  had  some  kosher  meat  at  least. 


MINOR  HOCKEY  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
a  question?  Has  the  Attorney  General  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  contracts  sent 
out  by  the  Ontario  Minor  Hockey  Associa- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  reason- 
able in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  tie  a  child 
of  10  years  of  age  down  to  a  six-year  or 
longer    contract   with   one    organization? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  No,  I  have  not  received'  a  report 
from  my  staff  on  that.  The  member  men- 
tioned it  some  weeks  ago  and  I  directed  it  to 
their  attention.  I  will  request  it  and  get  back 
to  him;  I  remember  the  conversation  very 
well. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question:  Will 
the  minister  do  this  now  since  they  are  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  signing  children  to 
those  contracts  and  it's  obvious,  to  me  at 
least,  that  we  ought  to  outlaw  that  kind  of 
contract  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  vdll. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may:  Will 
the  Attorney  General  give  some  consideration 
to  the  recommendation  in  the  McMurtry 
report  that  an'  Ontario  hockey  council  be  set 
up  under  the  auspices  of  the  province  to 
deal  with  exactly  these  kinds  of  things  which 
are  ffoing  on  in  the  hockey  world  at  the 
minor,  semi-pro  and  professional  levels? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  we'll  take  a  look 
at  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  might  well  be  that 
there  may  be  an  agency  already  in  existence 
which  could  have  something  like  that  added 
to  its  responsibility.  I  am  talkinlg  off  the  top 
of  my  head  but  I  am  thinkinig  of  the  ofiice 
of  the   Athletic  Commissioner. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Deans:  A  question  of  the  Treasurer: 
Since  the  Treasurer  indicates  that  part  of 
the  difficulty  with  unemployment  in  the  prov- 
ince is  a  reduction  of  inventories,  can  he 
indicate  now  the  degree  to  which  inven^- 
tories  have  been  reduced  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  during  the  six-month  period'  ending 
this  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  don't  have  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Deans:  Since  that's  the  claim  he  makes 
when  he  stands  up  and  answers  the  questions, 
will  he  get  the  replies  to  those  kinds  of 
questions? 

How  much  has  the  inventory  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  been  reduced,  in  any  given 
sector,  and  what  effect  has  that  had  on  em- 
ployment? What  effect  can  we  expect  to  see 
in  the  three-month  period  starting  July  with 
regard  to  new  employment?  Lastly  and,  I 
think,  probably  as  important,  where  do 
people  go  in  the  Province  of  Ontario— 
whether  they  be  adults  seeking  employment 
or  students  coming  out  of  universities  look- 
ing for  summer  employment,  given  the  high- 
est rate  of  imemployment  in  the  province 
since  1960— to  seek  employment  in  order 
that  they  can  carry  on  with  their  lives? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  assemble  that  diata  for  the  member. 
It  is  available  from  Statistics  Canada  and  a 
ntunber  of  other  places.  Obviously  it  isn't 
something  that  I  carry  around  in  my  head 
or  bring  with  me  to  the  House. 

I  would  say  to  the  House  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  who  among  others 
in  his  party— and  our  Grit  friends— com- 
plained about  the  size  of  the  deficit  on  April 
7  and  April  8,  that  he  is  now  saying  that 
this  province  needed  the  kind  of  stimulation 
whicih  was  produced  in  that  budget.  They 
are   eating  crow   over  there   every  day. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
caught  the  Treasurer  up  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  right  does  ihe  have,  as 
Treasurer  of  Ontario,  to  claim  it  is  the  residt 
of  the  decreasing  of  inventories  when  he 
doesn't  have  a  single  statistic  anywhere  to 
back  him  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
don't  come  equipped  to  this  House  with 
reams  of  figures  and  the  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  doesn't  come 
equipped  with  anything. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  said  it.  He's 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  ^y  tlhis  to 
my  friend,  tliiat  he  can  pick  up  any  paper  or 
any  magazine  and  he  will  see  the  problems 
of  inventory  accumulation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Loud^er, 
louder. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  will  see  the  prob- 
lems which  are  associated  with  the  inventory 
reduction  wliioh  has  been  taking  place  across 
this  covmtry,  this  province,  the  United  States 
and,  indeed,  the  world. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  won't  get  to  be 
the  Premier  this  way. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  gets  too  agitated  about 
this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Any  thinking  person 
knows  the  fact  that  when  inventories  get  too 
high,  production  slows  down;  any  thinking 
person  knows  that. 

Mr.   Stokes:   Give  us  the  statistics. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  obviously  leaves 
the  socialists  out,  because  they  don't  think 
and  they  dbn't  understand  simple  economics 
and  they  never  will. 

Mr.  Deans:   I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  is  talking  through 
his  hat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  the  NDP  needs 
is  Cliff  Pilkey  back  in  that  party,  but  he  went 
and  ran  that  store  and  then  he  got  in  trouble 
with  the  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Cliff  Pilkey  can  outshout  the 
minister,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Could  we  have 
some  questions  asking  for  information,  rather 
than  debating  questions? 

Mr.  Deans:  Can  I  ask  one  supplementary 
question?  If  inventories  in  the  housing  field 
were  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers of  starts,  how  can  it  then  be— as  it  was 
claimed  some  months  ago  by  this  selfsame 
government— that  the  reaon  for  the  increase 
in  prices  was  because  there  weren't  enough 
houses  on  the  market? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we're 
talking  about  a  situation  which  existed  about 


a  year  ago  when  there  were  not  enough 
houses  on  the  market.  We're  talking  about  a 
situation  which  developed  over  the  winter 
months  when  people  who  build  houses  did 
have  a  very  high  inventory  of  unsold  houses, 
and  prices,  as  we're  well  aware,  stood  still 
for  the  better  part  of  12  months,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  were  getting  higher  and  higher 
rates  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  doesn't  under- 
stand what  inventory  means. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  he  know  what  inventory 
means? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  guess  the  mem- 
bers in  the  NDP  don't  understand  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  a  big  builder  or  a 
little  builder  has  20  unsold  houses  on  his 
hands,  he  doesn't  go  out  and  start  20  more 
until  he  has  sold  some  of  the  ones  that  he 
already  has  on  his  hands.  That  is  simple 
economics.  The  members  over  there  don't 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Or  until  the  government  can 
extort  from  the  public  the  exhorbitant  rates— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  just  don't  un- 
derstand simple  economics.  Ask  the  membei 
for  High  Park.  He'll  explain  it  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  let 
the  member  for  High  Park  ask  him? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Does  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  have  a  supplemen- 
tary on  this  question?  The  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  mine  is  a  supplementary. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  inventories  in  this  last  six 
months  have  not  been  going  down  but,  over 
all,  have  been  going  up  and,  in  fact,  we  now 
have  a  glut  because  of  the  many  orders  that 
were  placed  a  year  ago— 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Shulman:  —which  are  passed  out  to 
the  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  member 
want  the  original  inventory? 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  have  a  glut  of  inven- 
tory at  the  present  time. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Inventories  for  the 
last  several  months  have,  in  fact,  been  de- 
clining. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  member  foi 
High  Park  want  me  to  read  his  prediction? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? The  member  for  Samia  wishes  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Pre- 
mier a  question,  in  the  absence  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  MacBeth),  but  perhaps 
I  can  hold  off  until  he  returns,  or  I  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  directing  it  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  might  be  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


LICENSING  OF  MASSAGE  PARLOURS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Attorney  General.  It  deals  with  the 
discussion  we've  been  having  recently  about 
municipalities  wanting  legislation  to  have 
some  form  of  control  over  body-rub  parlours, 
such  as  those  on  Yonge  St.  and  in  other 
municipalities  in  this  province.  Has  he,  as 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  advised  munic- 
ipalities that  presently  they  do  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  have  that  type  of  regulation  under 
part  of  the  Municipal  Act,  section  242?  If  I 
might  just  read  the  section,  it  states  in  part: 

Every  council  may  pass  such  bylaws  and 
make  such  regulations  for  the  health,  safety, 
morality  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  municipality  in  matters  not  specifically 
provided  for  by  this  Act. 

Has  the  minister  never  advised  municipalities 
that  they  do,  in  fact,  have  jurisdiction  at 
present  to  make  regulations  to  have  some 
form  of  control,  without  procrastinating  and 
waiting  to  give  them  something  else  when 
they  have  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  don't  recall  ever 
telling  any  municipality  specifically  that 
municipalities  have  authority  to  regulate 
under  that  section,  because  it's  our  opinion 
that  they  don't,  under  that  particular  section. 
There  is  no  question  that  they  can  legislate 
through  bylaws  as  to  certain  aspects  of  activi- 
ties, but  they  don't  have  the  rights  of 
entry  or  of  obtaining  warrants  under  that 
section  if  they  are  refused  entry.  Therefore, 
in   our   opinion   they   would  need   a   specific 


reference  directed  to  that  type  of  activity 
in  the  Municipal  Act,  so  that  they  could 
reflect  it  in  the  bylaws  subsequently  enacted. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  As 
Attorney  General  and  chief  law  officer,  can 
the  minister  advise  whether  this  section  in 
fact  has  ever  been  used?  Secondly,  has  it 
ever  been  challenged?  What  does  it  say, 
when  it  says  the  minister  can  pass  regulations 
for  safety,  morality  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants? Does  that  mean  what  it  says,  or 
doesn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Certainly  it  means 
what  it  says,  but  one  can't  obtain  a  warrant 
under  that  section. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 


FARM    STABILIZATION    PROGRAMME 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  cutlines 
under  the  minister's  picture  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Farm  and  Country,  in  reference 
to  his  comments  on  the  income  stabilization 
plan  in  British  Columbia,  state:  "He  asserts 
BC  plan  will  bankrupt  province,  which  al- 
ready has  low  rating  on  the  New  York  money 
market."  Was  the  minister  referring  to  the 
bankrupting  of  BC,  or  that  style  of  pro- 
gramme bankrupting  Ontario  if  it  were  ap- 
plied here— which? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  was  simply  referring 
to  the  fact  that  according  to  all  the  informa- 
tion we  are  getting  from  BC,  the  plan  is  too 
rich  for  their  blood.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary  question: 
What  information  has  he  got  from  BC  that 
suggested  it  is  going  to  bankrupt  that  prov- 
ince, when  the  cabinet  has  authorized  $27 
million  for  the  income  stabilization  pro- 
gramme, and  it  has  passed.  It  is  not  going 
to  bankrupt  the  province.  What  is  the  evi- 
dence for  this  repeated  assertion  by  the  min- 
ister across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  There  is  a  $44-million 
deficit  under  Barrett's  rule. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Very  simply,  I  have  to 
go  by  the  reports  of  the  minister  and  his 
deputy  at  the  meetings  which  I  attend.  It's 
as  simple  as  that— BC  demanding  that  the 
federal  government  get  them  out  of  the  posi- 
tion they  are  in.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  minister  made  that  statement 
during  the  estimates;  and  I  denied  it.  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
BC  denying  that  he  suggested  that  it  was 
going  to  bankrupt  the  province,  or  that 
they  wanted  to  be  bailed  out.  Will  the 
minister  quit  repeating  that  lie?  Will  he  quit 
repeating  that  because— 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  BC  minister  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  He  said  it  and  he  is 
afraid  of  it. 

An  hen.  member:  No,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  won't  give  up. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   please.    I   think   the 
hon.  member  should  not  accuse  another  hon. 
member  of  telling  a  lie   in  this   House.   It's 
been  a  standard  practice- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  moderate  his  words,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
dicated to  you  that  I  informed  the  minister 
that  he  was  misrepresenting  the  situation.  He 
continues  to  go  around  the  province  repeating 
it,  because  he's  being  backed  into  the  comer 
on  this  issue.  To  continue  to  repeat  this  is  a 
misrepresentation  that  amounts  to  a  lie.  I 
reassure  him— 

Mr.  Eaton:  He  said  it  in  front  of  nine 
other  ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Throw  him  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  have  a 
firm  rule  around  here  that  we  do  not  accuse 
another  person  of  lying.  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member,  without  any  further  delay,  to 
change  his  wording— in  other  words  to  with- 
draw that  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  it  was  a  mis- 
representation that  amounts  to  a  lie,  and 
I  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference. I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to 
please  moderate  his  language  properly.  He's 
been  around  here  quite  a  while;  I  think  he 
should  do  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  I  have  said  that 
it  was  a  misrepresentation  that  amounts  to 
a  lie,  and  I  have  no  intention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  changing  that. 


Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  had  better  be 
careful. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please,  I  would  ask 
the  member  once  more  to  withdraw  that 
charge.  There  is  a  difference,  as  I  point  out, 
between  information— or  wrong  information. 
I  don't  want  to  define  this  for  you;  but  there 
is  a  difference  between  deliberately  telling 
a  lie,  and  a  matter  of  wrong  information.  So 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  for  the  last 
time,  to  please  withdraw  that  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
withdraw  what  is  a  fact.  I've  informed  the 
minister  that  he  is  misrepresenting  the  situa- 
tion, and  it's  a  misrepresentation  that  amounts 
to  a  lie  if  he  continues  to  repeat  it.  Now,  if 
you  think  that  is  an  error,  take  such  a  course 
as  you  wish,  sir. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  Throw  him  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  I'm  afraid 
the  hon.  member  leaves  me  no  alternative. 
I  very  regretfully  say  that  I'll  have  to  name 
the  hon.  member  if  he  will  not  withdraw 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why?  For  doing  what? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    The    minister   has    to   wil 
draw. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  minister  should  produce  the 
evidence  to  indicate  that  what  he  says  is 
the  case— or  my  statement,  that  it  is  a 
misrepresentation  that  amounts  to  a  lie,  stands 
as  a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  that  is  not  what  the 
order  is  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Speaker  is  on 
his  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  No,  I  have  to 
name  the  hon.  member  and  ask  him  to  leave 
please. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  is  bad  justice;  all  bad 
justice.  A  bad  day  for  the  Tory  party. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  worse— telling  a  lie  or 
accusing  a  member  of  lying? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  ask  the  hon.  member  to 
withdraw.  Order,  please. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  worse— telling  a  lie  or  an- 
nouncing that  it  is  a  lie?  He  has  announced 
a  lie,  he  has  told  a  lie  and  the  proof  is 
there.  And  you  are  going  to  put  out  our 
member.   That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr,  Speaker:  I  ask  tlie  ibon.  member  to 
withdraw  from  the  chamber.  Would  he  please 
do  so? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  since  he 
refused  to  obey  my  proper  request,  that  he 
withdraw  from  the  chamber. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  request  wasn't  a 
proper  one. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  was  an  improper  request. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  would  ask 
the   attendant  to   escort  the  member  out. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  it  all  right  to  tell  a  lie  in 
here  yet  it  is  not  all  right  to  point  it  out? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   The  rule  is   misapplied. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  please? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  carmot 
be  a  point  of  order  at  this  point.  I  would 
ask  the  attendant  to  escort  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  from  the  chamber  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  won't  go  without  a  sword. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Deans:   I  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  attendant 
is  the  acting  Sergeant-at-Arms  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Interjection  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  about  the  point  of 
order?  There  is  a  matter  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  no  point  of 
order   with   the   Speaker  on  his   feet. 

Mr.  Deans:   How  can  the  minister  tell? 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  time  for  a  point 
of  order  right  at  the  moment.  There  will  be 
in  a  moment. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  have  given 
a  legitimate  ruling. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  don't  have  a  Sergeant- 
at-Arms. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Speaker 
has  made  a  ruling.  I  would  ask  again  that 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  accompany 
the  attendant  from  the  chamber.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines): 
Goodbye.  It's  been  a  pleasure  knowing  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  you  are  suddenly  becoming  very 
restrictive. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  go  out  to  the 
hustings  and  fight  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  refused  to  bring 
that  in  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Could  we  have 
order? 

Mr.   Cassidy:   I  hope  he  feels  good  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Could  we  get 
back  to  order,  please? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Did  the  hon. 
member  still  have  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  of 
order  is  that  before  you  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion I  think  it  incumbent  upon  you  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  reason  Why  you 
have  decided  to  enforce  that  rule  in  this 
instance.  The  member  for  York  South  did  not 
accuse  the  minister  of  lying  in  the  House, 
but  rather  said  that  he  had  had  brought  to 
his  attention  the  fact  that  what  he  was  say- 
ing was  untrue  and  he  repeated  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It's  the  language  he 
used  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  now  asking  under  which 
rule  you  have  decided  to  impose  the  decision 
that  he   be  taken  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  can  be  found  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  know  what 
rule  you  used. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  on  page  4  in  our  stand- 
ing orders  No.  16(a),  subsection  10,  when 
a  member  charges  another  member  with 
uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood.  That's  my 
interpretation  of  exactly  what  was  said.  I  did 
it  with  great  sorrow,  I  might  say. 

The  question  period  has  a  few  more  min- 
utes to  go. 


SARNL^.  CONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I,  after  that  awkward 
situation  for  all  of  us,  direct  a  question  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  whose  ministry  I  understand  comes 
within  his  poHcy  purview?  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  labourers  have  now  gone  on 
strike  in  the  city  of  Samia,  grinding  to  a  halt 
about  $2  bflHoni  worth  of  construction,  would 
he  please  entertain  along  with  his  cabinet 
colleague  the  possibility  of  immediate  media- 
tion in  connection  with  that  strike,  which  will 
strangle  the  economy  not  only  of  our  area  but 
much  of  the  petrochemical  situation  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
draw  that  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague 
just  as  soon  as  I  leave  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


HAMILTON  HARBOUR  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  this 
country,  one  John  Munro,  made  a  statement 
in  front  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  jury  in 
the  Hamilton  harbour  scandal,  praising  two  of 
the  commissioners,  Lanza  and  Hickey,  is  he 
going  to  move  for  a  mistrial?  And  part  2  of 
the  question:  What  were  the  names  of  the 
two  men  the  Attorney  General  said  had  not 
been  charged  "up  to  now"  but  were  the  sub- 
jects of  his  announcement  shortly  before  the 
preliminaries  began  that  there  were  two  fur- 
ther men  to  be  dharged?  Were  they  not  in 
fact  Lanza  and  Hickey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  rule  as  old  as  this  House,  if  not  older,  that 
one  cannot  comment— be  he  the  Attorney 
General  or  anyone  else— on  any  matter  whicn 
is  presently  before  the  court.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  inappropriate  for  me  to  make  any 
response  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Fine. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


ALUMINUM  WIRING 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
Does  the  minister  not  have  power  to  impose 
a  moratorium  on  the  use  of  aluminum  wire? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  building  code  were  to  be  pro- 
claimed, we  would  be  able  to  write  into  the 
building  code  a  moratorium,  but  under  no 
other  circumstances  do  I  have  that  authority, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The  building 
code  is  now  being  discussed  with  municipal 
building  inspectors  across  the  province  and  is 
simply  not  in  a  state  where  we  can  pro- 
claim it  with  any  certainty  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  some  months  since  we 
passed  that  bill— it's  some  years  since  we  first 
discussed  that  bill— when  does  the  minister 
expect  to  get  that  building  code  in  shape  so 
he  can  do  something  underneath  it? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  has  all  been  discussed, 
time  after  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  desirable  procedure  to  discuss  this  type 
of  thing  with  the  people  who  are  going  to 
have  to  administer  it  and  those  are  the  build- 
ing inspectors  in  the  municipalities.  That 
process  is  going  on  now;  there  are  meetings 
taking  place  right  across  the  province  with 
the  building  inspectors  so  that  they  under- 
stand the  code.  I've  met  with  some  of  them 
myself.  They  have  told  me  it's  a  very  com- 
plex code.  They  want  to  have  a  chance  to 
study  it  and  to  make  comment  and  we're 
going  to   give   them  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  government  had  2V^  to 
three  years'  discussion  before  it  was  brought 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question:  In 
the  event  the  minister  bans  the  use  of  alu- 
minum wiring  in  the  province— or,  for  that 
matter,  makes  it  illegal  to  use  it  with  copper 
type  fixtures— who  will  then  be  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  replacing  it  in  all  the  homes 
and  buildings  it  is  currently  being  used  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  suggestion  of  any  ban  on  the 
use   of   aluminum    wiring.    I    have   made   tin 
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sGggestion  of  a  temporary  moratorium  so  that 
the  National  Research  Council,  Ontario  Hy- 
dro, the  Ministry  of  Energy  and,  per*haps, 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  can  look  at  it  and 
determine  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
banned. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  it  should  be  banned,  what 
happens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  There  has  been  no 
suggestion  of  a  ban,  and  if  there  were  a  ban, 
I  think  it  would  be  premature  at  this  time 
to  say  the  ban  would  be  retroactive.  I  think 
that  would  be  almost  a  physical  impossibility. 

Mr.  Roy:  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  would  be  the  point, 
then?  What  about  the  people  who  have  it 
installed? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary?  The  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister, 
if  he  is  considering  a  ban,  would  he  keep  in 
mind  that  there  are  thousands  of  homes  and 
apartments  with  aluminum  wiring  and  would 
he  have  a  plan  for  them  about  what  to  do 
if  there  is  any  problem  with  aluminum  wir- 
ing? Secondly,  would  he  get  together  with 
the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Timbrell)  and 
try  to  have  concerted  and  cohesive  approach? 
The  Minister  of  Energy  said  last  week 
there  was  no  problem  and  secondly,  in 
Ottawa  he  said  the  problem  was  there  was 
too  much  pressure  at  the  connection.  It's  the 
other  way  around— not  enough.  Would  the 
minister  tell  him  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  think  the  member  is  the  last  person 
to  talk  about  having  cohesive  policies. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  denticare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  can  assure  the 
member  and  the  other  members  of  the  House 
that  I  have  with  me  right  now  a  very  large 
file  of  correspondence  and  memos  between 
me  and  the  Ministry  of  Energy.  We  have 
been  working  together  on  this. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  are  not  saying  the  same 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I'll  tell  the  mem- 
ber that  Hydro  has  told  people  what  to  do 
if  they're  concerned  about  it.  I  think  there 
is  a  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  creating  un- 
necessary panic.  Ontario  Hydro  has  issued 
a  series  of  instructions  to  people  if  they're 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  provable  case 
of   aluminum    wiring  directly    causing   a   fire 


in  this  province.  I  believe  the  constant  dis- 
cussion of  it  as  a  very  serious  hazard  is  one 
which  could  create  unnecessary  panic  and  I 
would  ask  the  members  of  this  House  to  pay 
some  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired.  I  will  recognize  the  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Allan  (Haldimand-Norfolk):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  appreciate  the  members  ol 
the  House  welcoming  a  group  from  St.  Jo- 
seph's School  in  Simcoe  with  their  teacher. 
Mr.  Casey,  in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  SUPERANNUATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Covem- 
ment  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
largely  a  housekeeping  measure  required 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  earlier  legislation. 
However,  it  does  contain  one  or  two  sub- 
stantive changes  to  which  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  members. 

For  example,  section  4  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  optional,  rather  than  mandatory, 
contributions  in  respect  of  periods  of  leave  of 
absence  and  leaves  this  option  open  until  the 
person  ceases  to  be  a  contributor.  The  bill 
also  provides  the  statutory  authority  for 
continued  but  optional  membership  in  the 
plan  and  with  the  employer  paying  all  the 
contributions  when  the  contributor  is  dis- 
abled and  in  receipt  of  long-term  income 
protection  benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  im- 
plements, retroactively,  to  the  beginning  of 
this  calendar  year,  a  benefit  awarded  during 
last  year's  arbitration  on  fringe  benefits. 

The  other  provision  to  which  I  want  to 
draw  attention  at  this  time  is  section  14  of 
the  bill  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  study 
I  committed  to  undertake  about  a  year  ago 
and  which  extends  the  privileges  regarding 
war  service  credits  to  people  who  had  active 
war  service  in  the  Canadian  and  British 
Merchant  Marine  and  in  allied  forces  desig- 
nated by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 
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PREGNANT  MARE  URINE 
FARMS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Pregnant 
Mare  Urine  Farms  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment simply  repeals  the  section  that  no 
member  of  the  review  board  can  hold  oflBce 
for  more  than  five  years. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  like  to  rise,  not  to  continue 
the  awkward  situation  that  prevailed  a  few 
moments  ago  when  you  felt  it  necessary  to 
ask  the  member  for  York  South  to  leave  his 
place  in  this  assembly— had  I  understood  that 
you  had  defined  the  length  of  his  absence? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  automatic  for  the  rest 
of  this  day's  sitting. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  As  I  read  the  rules-and 
I  bow  of  course  to  your  superior  knowledge 
of  same— there  is  a  discretion  to  be  exercised 
on  your  part  as  to  the  matter  of  whether 
the  question  is  of  minor  or  major  seriousness, 
in  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  minor 
matter  which  calls  for  the  member's  absence 
for  just  the  balance  of  this  day's  sitting. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Before  I  call  the  first 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  should  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions conclude  in  committee,  we  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  estimates  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  The  first  item  will  be 
item  No.  9. 


MECHANICS'   LIEN   AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  92,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mechanics' 
Lien  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  motion  carry? 
The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  next  three  bills  I  think  by  common  accord 
very  easily  could  be  argued  together.  Each 
one  is  reformatory  of  the  others,  sorting  out 
jurisdictions  and  areas  of  competence,  par- 
ticularly for  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications. 


The  minister  made  an  unusually  intelligent 
introductory  statement  on  May  29  of  this 
year,  no  doubt  written  by  his  chief  under- 
deputy.  It  is  a  very  lucid  statement  of  what 
is  sought  to  be  achieved  in  this  regard. 

I  don't  quite  understand  why  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  modes 
of  procedure,  except  they  have  become  cus- 
tomary, should  take  precedence  over  or  are 
in  any  way  more  beneficial,  more  eificient, 
more  sensible  than  what  is  being  proposed 
here  in  the  amendment  to  the  Mechanics' 
Lien  Act  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of 
the  Crown  to  people  who  are  contractors  or 
subcontractors  to  provide  work  or  to  bring 
on  goods  or  services  with  respect  to  lands 
over  which  the  Crown  has  its  sovereign  rights. 

Why  that  division,  that  bifurcation,  should 
take  place  in  the  legislation,  as  I  say,  some- 
what—not notoriously— puzzles  me.  The  legis- 
lation nevertheless  is  an  advance  on  what 
previously  obtained  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
rogatives to  the  Crown.  The  moves  of  recent 
years  with  respect  to  the  Proceedings  Against 
the  Crown  Act  of  1962-1963  opened  up  in 
this  province  a  new  doctrine  against  the 
hereditary,  almost  sacred,  privileges  and  im- 
munities claimed  by  the  Queen,  and  by  the 
Queen  in  the  right  of  the  province,  and  by 
the  Queen  in  all  her  manifold  diversifications, 
but  particularly  as  it  affected  this  particular 
jurisdiction. 

It  said  that  whereas  previously  the  Crown 
could  do  no  wrong  under  the  Tory  administra- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Ontario— it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Attorney  General  of  that  day 
who  couldn't  do  anything  right— that  being 
the  case  they  felt  that  a  little  exculpation 
might  be  necessary  so  that  the  average  citi- 
zen would  have  some  route  of  access  whereby 
to  directly  try  to  get  redress  for  his  injuries 
against  that  Crown  when  it  inflicted  that  in- 
jury upon  him  without  necessarily  going 
through  a  fiat  process.  This  was  a  process 
where  you  had  to  go— on  bended  knee  I  take 
it,  tremulously  and  truckling— to  the  chief 
law  officer  of  that  Crown,  whose  job  is  pri- 
marily to  protect  that  Crown  in  all  of  its 
manifestations.  The  petitioning  citizen  would 
come  to  this  individual  and  ask  him,  "Please 
sir,  let  me  sue  you."  Without  reasons— quite 
arbitrarily,  offering  no  form  of  assuagement— 
the  Attorney  General  could  just  close  his  eyes 
and,  like  Robespierre,  say,  "Go  eat  grass. ' 

That  is  normally  what  they  did  say;  they 
said  that  for  centuries  and  they  said  it  in 
Ontario  right  down  until  1962.  Once  in  a 
while,  as  a  piece  of  lingua  franca  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  as  a  sovereign  gesture  of 
the  imperial  hand,  they  said,   "Oh  no,  you 
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can't  sue  me.  But  within  these  conditions,  or 
on  terms,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  we  will  go 
to  court  with  you. 

That  was  changed  and  what  this  present 
legislation  comes  to  is  an  extension  of  the 
area.  Within  those  areas  there  were  still  re- 
served portions,  still  places,  and  despite  this 
Act  there  still  remain  areas  where  you  may 
not  sue  the  Crown  without  some  kind  of 
special  permission— or  I  would  go  further  than 
that;  where  you  arbitrarily  couldn't  sue  the 
Crown  whether  you  liked  to  at  all,  under 
any  circumstances. 

So  in  ordinary  customary  commercial  deal- 
ings, in  contractual  relations,  in  the  private 
law  area,  as  subject  to  his  sovereign,  it  was 
granted  and  vouchsafed,  but  not  in  the  area 
of  public  works,  not  in  the  area  of  supplying 
goods  or  services  to  those  works,  and  the 
amendment  here  today  makes  it  possible.  In 
the  interim  there  was  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation, highly  intricate  in  its  workings,  that 
hasn't  been  found  workable  in  this  context. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  the  legal  profession 
and  the  increasing  complexities  therein  and 
for  Crowns  seeking  some  land  of  parity  with 
their  citizens  in  matters  which  direcdy  afflict 
or  affect  them  both,  it  is  though  wise  to  give 
this  right  of  suit.  It  is  not  the  full  panoply  of 
the  right,  by  any  means.  Perhaps  it's  a  more 
sensible  procedure. 

Whereas  in  the  ordinary  mechanics'  lien 
legislation  I  believe  you  must  slap  the  lien 
on  the  property  within  37  days  of  the  time 
that  the  last  work  was  done  and  sometimes 
credit  is  given,  in  this  particular  context,  no 
land  is  encumbered  by  die  action  on  the  lien. 
A  simple  notice,  subject  to  affidavit,  is  filed 
with  the  minister  in  question.  The  holdback 
procedure,  I  take  it,  becomes  effective  and  a 
15  per  cent  basic  holdback  goes  into  place. 
This  money  is  available  then  to  be  distin- 
guished as  pro  tanto  among  the  creditors 
should  they  not  be  paid  by  that  contractor  or 
subcontractor  operating  under  the  general 
suzerainty  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  curious  indeed  that  as  between  the 
legislation  that  we  have  in  front  of  us  and 
the  next  bill.  No.  93,  that  this  one  provides 
a  certain  90-day  provision,  whereas  the  Minis- 
try of  Transportation  and  Communications 
Creditors'  Payment  Act,  1975,  sets  up  a 
period  of  120  days.  I  suppose  120  days  is 
retained  because  to  alter  that  would  be  mis- 
chievous with  respect  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity, which  has  prevailed  upon  the  minis- 
ter to  leave  the  legislation  stand  as  it  is.  But 
why  not  have  in  both  of  them  the  same 
tenure,  the  same  length  of  running  time,  so 
that   it   would  be   in   the   mind  of   all   and 


sundry  that   a  uniform  rule   prevails,  which 
makes  things  rather  easier? 

I  think  the  first  bill  at  least  should  go 
into  committee.  There  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  ask— I  won't  say  they  are  terribly 
penetrating  or  obnoxious,  but  there  are  a 
few— and  I  don't  think  it  would  take  very 
long. 

Those  are  my  basic  comments  on  the  legis- 
lation. We  approve  it  in  principle  and  as  to 
its  ramifications.  I  find  some  elements  in  it 
curious;  but,  apart  from  that  I  think  it's  good 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  won't  repeat  the  historical  develop- 
ment that  the  member  for  Lakeshore  has 
given  to  us,  outlining  the  basis  upon  which 
these  various  items  of  legislation  are  now 
before  us  and  their  predecessor  Acts. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  goverrmient  is 
now  moved  to  bring  all  of  the  other  general 
procedures  for  claims  against  the  Crown  under 
the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  through  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  Bill  92.  The  exception  in 
the  subsequent  Act,  I  presume,  exists  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  a  highway  contractor  know- 
ing exactly  what  tov^Tiship  he  is  in  or  what 
the  adjoining  property  may  be,  or  indeed 
even  what  county  he  may  be  in,  as  work  on 
a  highway  done  in  various  areas  could  be  done 
along  a  great  number  of  miles  of  highway 
extension. 

If  my  presumption  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
one  exception  from  the  apparently  now  or- 
dinary approach  to  making  claims  is  correct, 
perhaps  the  minister  could  advise  us  in  his 
reply.  If  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
otiier  reason!  for  developing  this  separate  stat- 
ute, as  is  set  out  in  Bill  93,  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  convenience  to  the  House  if  the  minis- 
ter could  advise  us  what  that  reason)  may  be 
wthen  he  responds  in  a  few  moments  to  the 
comments  on  Bill  92.  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
necessary,  if  the  assumptions  I  have  made 
are  correct,  for  there  to  be  very  much  dis- 
cussion ini  the  House  on  second  reading  of 
either  Bills  93  or  94. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
minister  is  prepared  to  move  the  bill  into 
committee,  it  could  probably  be  dealt  with 
quite  promptly  to  resolve  certain  particular 
points,  as  the  member  for  Lakeshore  has  sug- 
gested, and  the  other  two  bills  will  quite 
Hkely  proceed  very  promptly  into  legislation. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Riverdale. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  aspect  of  this  bill,  Bill  92,  which  con- 
cerns me— I  join  with  my  colleague  for  Lake- 
shore  in  not  being  expressly  concerned  about 
Bills  93  and  94  which  are  in  a  very  real 
sense  companion  bills  to  this  bill— is  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  a  person  providling  goods 
or  services  or  work  is  faced  because  of  this 
bill. 

At  least  if  he  has  placed  the  materials 
or  done  the  work  on  a  specific  piece  of 
ground  he  can,  assuming  the  registry  office 
is  functioning  properly,  find  out  where  that 
property  is  registered,  in  whose  name  it  is 
registered,  the  particulars  of  that  piece  of 
property  and  he  can  register  his  lien  against 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  apply  that 
to  a  public  street  or  highway  owned  by  a 
muniicipality,  there  is  no  problem  in  giving 
the  kind  of  notice  for  which  provision  is 
made  in  a  later  part  of  the  bill.  Provision 
is  specifically  made  that  the  notice  provided 
in  clause  9  of  the  bill  vdll  be  given  to  the 
clerk  of  the  municipality  in  that  case. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Crown,  it  seems  to 
me  the  minister  creates  an  immense  diflB- 
culty  for  the  person  wiho  wants  to  assert 
his  lien  or  the  claim  in  lieu  of  the  lien  Which 
he  otherwise  would  have  because  of  the 
minister's  diesire  to  exclude  Crown'  property 
from  being  subject  to  any  lien  in  the  registry 
office.  In  that  case,  in  respect  of  a  public 
work  as  it's  defined— that  is  Crown  property— 
the  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  ministry  or 
Crown  agency  for  whom  the  work  is  done 
or  the  materials  are  placed  or  furnished.  I 
go  back  to  the  provision  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Act  which  defines  Cro\vni  to  include 
Crovra  agencies  to  whidh  the  Crown  Agency 
Act  applies.  Then,  of  course,  I  look  at  the 
Crown  Agency  Act  and  find  this  rather 
ominous  and  omnibus  definition  of  Crown 
agency. 

The  Crown  Agency  Act  is  chapter  100  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1970,  and 
it  states  that  Crown  agency  means: 

.  .  .  a  board,  commission,  railway, 
public  utility,  university,  manufactory,  com- 
pany or  agency  owned,  controlled  or  oper- 
ated by  Her  Majesty  in  right  of  Ontario, 
or  by  the  government  of  Ontario  or  vmder 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  or  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  such  a  Crown  agency 
is  for  all  purposes  an  agent  of  Her  Majesty 
and  its  powers  may  be  exercised  only  as  an 
agent  of  Her  Majesty  and,  of  course,  specific- 
ally exempts  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Coon- 
mission  of  Ontario  from  its  ambit. 


When  one  looks  at  a  complete  list,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  it,  of  all  the  boards,  com- 
missions, committees  and  so  on  of  the  gov- 
emiment  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  of  one 
kind  or  another— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  have  lost  track. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Even  McRuer  couldn't  find 
that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —to  try  to  ascertain  which 
are  the  Crown  agencies  at  this  time  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  where  one  would 
then  find  any  particular  one  of  them  within 
the  time  limit  for  filing  the  notice,  it  would 
seem  to  me  the  minister  places  quite  a  heavy 
burden  on  a  person  who  is  doing  work  for 
a  particular  Crown  agency  or  a  particular 
ministry. 

In  many  cases  probably  it  doesn't  matter 
but,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  this  bill  w^iild  be  vastly  im- 
proved if  there  were  provision,  where  work 
is  being  done  for  the  Crown  or  for  the 
Crown  agency  in  its  very  broad  context,  that 
there  be  a  specific  minister  of  the  Crown  or 
ministry  of  the  Crown,  or  office  of  the 
Crown,  where  notice  would  be  given  in  all 
cases.  Then,  a  person  would  be  in  a  position 
to  give  his  notice  with  that  sense  of  cer- 
tainty that  he  had  the  right  place,  given 
the  notice  to  the  right  person,  and  that  he 
would  be  protected  in  the  proceedings  for 
which  he  has  had  to  assert  his  claim. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Clement)  himself  is  the  proper  office  to 
which  such  notice  should  be  given.  It  may 
be  that  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  (Mr.  Snow),  should  be  the 
proper  minister  to  whom  it  should  be  given. 

It  may  be  that  under  the  Ministry  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  the  government  should 
establish  a  separate  office  so  that  people 
would  then  know,  when  they're  doing  work, 
that  if  they  file  a  notice  there,  or  give  the 
notice  there,  that  their  position  is  protected. 
Because  once  you  move  away  from  land  as 
the  place  of  the  lien  of  the  workman,  or 
the  supplier  of  goods  or  materials,  once  you 
move  away  from  that  as  the  criterion  and  the 
place  where  he  can  assert  his  claim,  be- 
cause of  the  proliferation  of  the  Crovm  in 
recent  years  and  under  the  Crown  Agency 
Act  I  think  you  leave  him  in  a  rather  un- 
certain state  as  to  whether  or  not  he's  found 
the  correct  and  proper  place  to  file  that 
notice. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  there  were  some 
simpler  method  of  doing  it  for  all  liens,  sc 
that  there  was  no  problem  with  respect  to 
the  place  where  you  gave  the  notice  rather 
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than  file  the  lien,  you  could  move  away 
from  the  lien  attaching  to  the  land.  I'm  kind 
of  inclined  to  think  that  in  moving  away 
from  it  and  protecting  the  Crown  against  the 
lien  attaching  to  their  lands,  the  minister 
has  compounded  the  difiiculty  for  the  person 
in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  he  might  pro- 
vide the  work  or  supply  the  materials. 

I  just  rather  think  that  the  bill  would  be 
immensely  improved  if,  between  now  and 
the  time  it  were  dealt  with  in  the  com- 
mittee, some  consideration  might  be  given 
to  naming,  perhaps  not  necessarily  an  all- 
inclusive  place,  but  an  alternative  in  the  sta- 
tute that  it  could  be  given  to  the  Crown 
agency  for  whom  the  work  is  being  done 
and  the  material  is  being  supplied.  Or  it 
could  be  filed  by  deposit  with  the  Attorney 
General,   or  in   some   other  suitable  method. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Take  a  look  at  section  14  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  mem- 
ber wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  Perhaps  the 
member  for  Riverdale  is  finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Perhaps  the  member 
for  Riverdale  might  want  to  modify  his  com- 
ments, or  add  to  them,  Mr.  Speaker.  I've  just 
directed  his  attention  to  section  14  which, 
we  hope,  will  look  after  the  matters  posed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  can  discuss  it  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  this  bill,  then?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  to  date  is  that  the 
method  of  payment  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications has  worked  exceedingly  well 
since  1962.  The  road-building  industry  is 
cognizant  of  the  type  of  payment,  the  method 
of  payment,  the  way  of  giving  notice,  and 
there  really  has  been  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  the  industry  being  acquainted  with  the 
procedure  for  claiming  moneys  payable  on 
road-building  contracts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  it  works  so  well,  why 
doesn't  the  minister  leave  it  alone— I  mean 
right  across  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  in  eflFect,  my  com- 
ments only  pertain  to  the  construction  of 
highways  and  roads. 


The  member  for  Lakeshore  in  making  his 
observations  as  to  time  limits,  Mr.  Speaker, 
suggested  the  same  time  limits— be  it  37 
days  or  120  days  or  90  days,  have  it  the 
same  in  both  statutes.  The  reason  for  the 
differejice  with  the  liens  pertaining  to  the 
construction  of  highways  is  that  apparently 
there  is  some  difficulty,  and  some  delay,  in 
the  measurement  and  the  method  of  measure- 
ment with  respect  to  work  done  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  which  is  not  a  problem 
encountered    in    other   areas    of   construction. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  also  don't  have  the 
financing  costs  in  highways,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  may  well  be  the 
case.  What  I'm  really  saying  is  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Transportation  and  Communications 
and  the  industry  with  which  it  deals  have 
worked  well.  Since  1962  there  have  been  no 
moneys  lost  by  any  subcontractor  or  labourer 
for  failure  to  give  proper  notice  or  for  any 
technical  reasons  whatsoever  pertaining  to 
that  particular  ministry.  I  think  that  is  a 
credit  to  the  legislation  and  to  the  ministry 
and  to  the  road-building  industry  itself.  After 
all,  that  is  what  the  legislation  is  all  about, 
to  protect  those  who  involve  themselves  in 
the  building  of  roads. 

With  the  rood-building  contracts,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  point  out  the  very  obvi- 
ous matter  to  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
that  you  don't  have  the  number  of  sub- 
contractors on  highway  construction  that  you 
would,  for  example,  on  the  construction  of  a 
multi-storied  office  building  where  you  have 
a  number  of  subtrades  on  the  job.  That  just 
dbesn't  apply  in  the  road-building  business  for 
very  obvious  reasons. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  spoke  at  some 
length  on  his  concerns  as  to  notice— where 
do  you  place  the  notice  and  to  whom  do  you 
write  to  direct  such  notice  in  the  event  that 
you  do  have  a  claim.  I  directed  the  hon. 
member's  attention  to  section  14  of  the  bill 
which  provides  for  the  making  of  regulations 
to  indicate  items  (b)  and  (c)  in  that  section 
14   of  the  present  bill  before  the  House: 

(b)  providing  for  and  requiring  the 
posting   of   notices    on   building   sites; 

(c)  prescribing  the  appropriate  offices 
of  the  Crown  to  which  notice  of  a  claim 
for  lien  must  be  sent. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  incumbent  upon  the 
Crown  to  post  right  on  the  site  a  notice  in 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  regulations  to  the 
eflFect:  "Take  notice  that  everybody  working 
on  this  project  who  has  claim  for  a  lien  will 
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send  same  to  Mr.  So-and-So  or  the  ministry 
of  such-and-such,"  and  an  address  will  be 
provided.  That  is  the  reason  for  section  14 
in  the  Act. 

I  agree  there  should  be  something  to  draw 
to  the  workers'  attention  and  to  the  subcon- 
tractors' attention  where  notice  can  be  sent. 
We  may  know  our  way  around  government 
here  but  the  average  person  may  not.  There- 
fore, the  site  will  have  that  information 
posted  right  on  it  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  under  section  14,  which  really 
enacts  a  new  section  49  of  the  Mechanics' 
Lien  Act. 

I  really  have  nothing  further  to  add,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  the  matter  to  proceed 
to  committee  of  the  House.  With  reference 
to  this  bill  and  the  other  two  bills  which 
follow,  perhaps  we  can  deal  generally  with 
all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Those  will  be 
Bills  93  and  94. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  might  ask  the  minister  a  point  of  in- 
formation here,  does  he  plan  to  go  into 
committee  now  for  this  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  vw)uld  if  the  House 
so  consented.  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  com- 
mittee today  if  the  House  so  agrees. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  is  to  go  to 
committee   of  the  whole   House. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could 
proceed  with  the  other  two  bills  on  second 
reading  now,  if  my  colleagues  agree,  and  then 
just  spend  our  time  in  committee. 


MINISTRY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

CREDITORS  PAYMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  93,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  Creditors  Payment  Act, 
1975. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Simply  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  comments  which  we  made  with 
respect  to  the  previous  bill,  which  is  directly 
tied  in  with  this  one,  stand  for  this  one  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments on  this  by  any  member  or  the  minister? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  this  is  to  go  to 
committee  of  the  whole  House  as  well. 


Hon.   Mr.   Clement:    That   is   correct,    Mr. 
Speaker. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  CREDITORS 
PAYMENT  REPEAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  94,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Public 
Works  Creditors  Act. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  if  the  minister  coidd  explain  a 
little  more  fully  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Is 
this  to  avoid  difficulties  encountered  by 
Village  Square  and  that  sort  of  thing  under 
this  Act?  What  is  the  exact  purpose— I  am 
a  little  vague  as  to  the  purpose  of  Bill  94. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
presently,  of  course,  the  Public  Works  Credi- 
tors Payment  Act.  What  we  are  intending  to 
do  is  put  everything  under  the  Mechanics' 
Lien  Act,  save  and  except  contracts  pertaining 
to  road  building.  Therefore,  when  Bills  92 
and  93  become  effective.  Bill  94  would  re- 
peal the  previous  legislation,  except  it  still 
applies  to  those  contracts  which  are  in  force 
right  now  or  on  whatever  day  the  bill  be- 
comes effective. 

Mr.  Reid:  May  I  ask,  by  way  of  clarifica- 
tion, whether  the  minister  is  aware  of  the 
situation  regarding  Village  Square  which  is 
building  houses  under  contract  to  the  On- 
tario Housing  Corp.  in  northwestern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I— 

Mr.  Reid:  If  I  may  explain  the  circum- 
stances very  briefly.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  two  other  Acts  will  apply  in  this  respect. 
What  happened  was  they  were  under  con- 
tract to  Ontario  Housing.  They  went  into 
receivership  and  there  was  some  dispute  over 
whether  or  not  the  creditors  would  receive 
fxmds  under  the  Public  Works  Creditors  Pay- 
ment Act.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  am  still  a 
little  curious  as  to  whether  now,  under  Bills 
92  and  93,  those  people  who  were  creditors 
of  Village  Square  would  be  receiving  pay- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  member  for  Rainy  River  would  take  a 
look  at  Bill  94,  section  2,  subsection  2,  it 
reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  subsection  1  [which 
deals  with  the  proclamation  date]  the 
Public  Works  Creditors  Payment  Act  con- 
tinues to  apply  in  respect  of  work  done 
or  materials  supplied  or  furnished  under 
a    contract   entered    into    before    this    Act 
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comes  into  force  and  under  any  subcontract 
entered  into  directly  or  indirectly  under 
such  a  contract. 

Therefore,  those  people,  those  creditors, 
would  be  bound,  to  use  the  vernacular, 
under  the  old  rules. 

Mr.  Raid:  Fine,  thank  you. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  be  ordered  for 
third  reading?  Or  does  this  go  to  committee 
as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  we  can  go  to  third 
reading,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  it  comes  with 
proclamation.  I  sure  wouldn't  want  to  see  this 
become  effective  before  the  others  go 
through. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  are  all  going  to  come 
into  force  on  tlie  same  date,  aren't  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Ordered   for   third   reading. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Rill  94,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Public  Works 
Creditors    Payment    Act. 

Clerk   of   the   House:    The   second   order, 
House  in  cominittee  of  the  wlhole. 


MECHANICS'  LIEN  AMENDMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  92,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  My  first 
remarks  are  on  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  member 
have  any  remarks  before  section  4? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  remarks  on  section  4  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  first  comment  is  on  section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 
On  section  1: 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  section  makes  reference 
to  the  Crown  Agency  Act.  I  assimie  that  the 
minister  or  his  advisers  were  well  aware 
of  the  language  of  that  Act.  It  does  seem 


somewhat  antiquated  when  you  have  a  defi- 
nition that  says:  "  'Crown  agency'  means  a 
board,  commission,  railway"— I  don't  know 
whether  that  includes  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway;  I  assume  it  does— "public  utility," 
other  than  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario;  whatever  that  may  be,  it 
certainly  isn't  property  over  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  Communications 
has  to  deal.  I  don't  know  the  significance  of 
the  word  "university."  I  dbn't  know  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "manufactory."  It  also 
refers  to  a  "company  or  agency  owned,  con- 
trolled or  operated  by  Her  Majesty  in  right 
of  Ontario,  or  by  the  government  of  On- 
tario, or  under  the  authority  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil." 

Those  words  really  tend,  at  this  particular 
point  in  time,  to  be  relatively  meaningless. 

I  would  ask  two  questions.  One,  is  the 
minister  satisfied  with  the  definition  of  Crown 
agency  as  set  out  in  the  Crown  Agency  Act? 
Two,  would  it  be  conceivably  possible  that 
his  ministry  could  fumisih  us  here  with  a 
complete  list  of  the  bodies  which  are  in- 
cluded within  that  diefinition  of  the  term 
"Crowni  agency,"  not  because  we  would  be 
filing  very  many  liens  or  giving  notices  in 
Ueu  of  liens,  but  because  for  a  long  time 
now  we  have  been  trying  to  get  a  complete 
and  up-to-date  list  of  all  of  the  Crown 
agencies. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Aat  the  definition  of  the  bill  which  is  before 
the  House  right  now  brings  in  all  of  the 
Crown  agencies  that  are  presently  exempt 
under  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act.  We  are 
satisfied  that  all  of  tihe  boards,  commissions 
and  ministries  vidll  be  included,  of  course, 
save  and  except  the  reference  to  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  the  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Insofar   as  undertaking  to  provide   a   list 
of  all  the  agencies,  I  don't  have  that  avail- 
able.  I   can  tell  you  the  ontes  that   I   have 
available  in  my  ministries- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  know  that 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —but,  for  instance,  I 
don't  know  wihat  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment has  available.  I  keep  hearing  new  names 
each  day.  I  know  my  own  agencies,  I  think, 
but  I  don't  know  the  other  fellows'.  Perhaps 
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the  member  can  get  an  undertaking  from 
my  colleagues  to  provide  that  material  to  the 
House.  I'll  certainly  provide  to  the  member, 
should  he  so  desire,  a  list  of  all  of  our 
agencies  and  various  boards  and  commissions. 
That  is  no  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Are  there  any  universities 
owned,  controlled  or  operated  by  Her  Majesty 
in  the  right  of  Ontario,  and  are  there  any 
mianirfactories  owned,  conbolled  or  operated 
by  Her  Majesty  in  right  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know  of  any 
universities  owned  and  operated  by  Her 
Majesty  in  right  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  only  concern  is  that  I 
think  that,  at  some  convenient  point  in  time, 
part  of  my  confusion  about  what  you're  doing 
to  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  would  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  definition  of  Crown  agency  in 
the  Crown  Agency  Act  were  more  relevant 
and  up  to  date  with  respect  to  what  is  covered 
by  it. 

In  fact,  I  would  think  we  should  get  away 
from  attempting  in  omnibus  words  to  define 
what  is  covered  in  the  Crown  Agency  Act, 
except  in  very  general  terms.  Rather,  you 
should  be  required  by  law  to  go  to  a  schedule 
so  that  persons  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
would  know  what  our  Crown  agencies  are 
when  they  look  at  the  Act.  Or  you  should 
provide,  by  regulation  imder  the  Crown 
Agency  Act,  for  regulations  to  be  passed 
designating  Crown  agencies  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  a  person  would  have  an  up-to- 
date  and  complete  list. 

There  is  very  little  point  in  our  having  a 
list  from  you  because  I  don't  think  anywhere 
in  the  government  at  this  time  is  there  a  con- 
solidation which  will  show  us  all  of  the  Crown 
agencies  of  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  within  the  framework  being  used 
in  this  bill.  That  was  my  only  point— to  have 
it  looked  at  and  some  revision  of  that  Act 
brought  before  the  House  at  some  point  in 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't 
ignore  that  observation.  I'm  speaking  here 
subject  to  conferring  with  my  people,  I  think 
I  would  prefer,  if  I  were  a  practising  solicitor, 
to  have  the  Crown  Agencies  Act  looked  at 
and  amended,  perhaps,  to  give  an  up-to-date 
list  by  way  of  regulations  so  that  the  practi- 
tioner or  the  individual  can  look  and  see  if 
an  agency  is  a  Crown  agency.  If  so,  registra- 
tion is  not  necessary.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  thing  and  we  can  appreciate  that  be- 
cause if  you  miss  registration  and  it  is  not  a 


Crown  agency,  you  will  be  calling  up  yoiu- 
insurer,  I  would  suspect.  I  will  take  that 
under  advisement.  I  can  appreciate  the  point 
the  member  makes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  section  1  carry? 
Sections    1   to  3,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4,  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East. 
On  section  4: 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  some 
clarification  of  that  section  from  the  minister. 
I  don't  fully  understand  it.  I  have  some 
limited  knowledge,  I  suppose,  of  mechanics' 
liens  and  I  would  like  the  minister  to  clarify 
certain  things. 

If  I  might  make  what  might  be  called  a 
gratuitous  comment  in  relation  to  the  Me- 
chanics' Lien  Act,  seeing  that  we  are  talking 
about  it,  I  think  there  should  be  an  amend- 
ment. This  is  free  advice— no  charge— and  if 
you  accept  my  advice  you'll  likely  become 
Premier  of  the  province,  it's  such  good  advice. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Maybe  something  else  would 
happen. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  is  a  phrase  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Lien  Act  presently  called  substantial 
completion  and  I  am  sure  you  have  had  feed- 
back about  that  phrase  and  about  its  inter- 
pretation. Judges  have  been  running  around 
in  circles,  trying  to  find  what  that  really 
means  and  it  really  causes  problems.  I  would 
suggest  you  look  at  that  with  a  view  to 
changing  it. 

There  are  definitions  of  what  substantial 
completion  is  in  the  Act  but  then  you  start 
talking  about  percentages  and  it  really  gets 
complicated  for  us  poor,  ignorant,  dumb 
lawyers  in  the  backwoods  out  there,  in  our 
small  ofiices;  we  can't  read.  I  really  thought, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the  few  who 
didn't  understand  it  but  I  went  to  see  some 
expert  on  it,  Macklem,  and  the  guys  practising; 
in  Toronto,  and  they've  had  problems  and 
judges  have  had  problems  interpreting  that. 
I  think  it  should  be  looked  at.  That's  free 
advice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  would  you  put 
in  in  place  of  the  wording  substantial  com- 
pletion? Could  you  give  me  the  gist  of  the 
wording  you'd  like  to  see  in  there? 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  the  problem,  of  course, 
and  that's  why  you  are  getting  smart  with  me 
now. 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:    It   sure   is. 
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Mr.  Roy:  If  I  were  given  some  time  to 
think  about  it— maybe  a  few  of  your  advisers 
under  the  gallery  could  do  it.  I  see  your 
deputy  smiling;  surely,  shaving  one  morning, 
he  must  have  thought  of  some  word  which 
amounts  to  something  diflFerent  from  sub- 
stantial completion  after  he  had  cut  himself 
or  shaved  half  his  face. 

Really,  you  have  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing else,  a  more  workable  formula.  In 
some  ways  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  old 
Act,  when  it  came  to  interpreting  when  the 
37  days  started  running,  might  not  have 
been  easier.  This  is  something  I  thought 
about  while  I  was  sitting  here  because  I 
recalled  discussing  this  with  some  judges  in 
Ottawa  and  they  had  some  alternatives;  I'll 
go  back  to  them.  One  of  the  judges  in  Ot- 
tawa, Judge  Honeywell,  who  has  tried  to 
interpret  substantial  completion  and  who 
hears  a  lot  of  these  lien  actions,  is  very  help- 
ful. He's  got  a  lot  of  experience  and  I  want 
to  talk  to  him  about  it  and  maybe  get  back 
to  you  because  I  think  he  had  some  sug- 
gestions about  some  alternatives  to  the  words 
substantial  completion  and  the  interpretation. 
On  large  projects,  where  you  have  a  whole 
series  of  subs  it  really  becomes  difficult  to 
determine,  when  you  start  getting  into  the 
percentages,  what  substantial  completion 
really  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  discretion 
in  allowing  me  to  continue  on  this.  In  rela- 
tion to  section  4,  maybe  you  could  explain 
to  me  exactly  how  that  works.  As  I  read  it, 
it  states  that  the  lien  does  not  in  any  event 
attach  to  such  land  but  in  fact  is  a  form  of 
a  notice.  I  am  reading  here  from  section  4, 
subsection  2.  After  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  it 
then  says:  ".  .  .  does  not  in  any  event  attach 
it  the  idea  that  you  give  a  notice  instead 
constitute  a  charge .  .  ."  You  might  have 
given  us  some  explanation  while  I  was  out 
of  the  House,  but  what  does  that  mean?  Is 
it  the  idea  that  you  give  a  notice  instead 
of  a  lien?  If  that's  what  it  means,  do  you 
have  to  follow  the  limitation  or  the  time 
period  set  out  in  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act, 
in   other   words,   do   it  within  the  37   days? 

If  that's  the  case,  if  you  have  an  action— 
and  maybe  this  is  academic— but  miss  out  on 
the  37  days,  I  suppose  then  you  are  into  a 
situation  where  you  have  to  start  an  ordinary 
action  against  the  contractor  and  you  have 
no  charge  against  the  Crown  lands.  Would 
you  then  go  under  the  Public  Works  Credit- 
ors Payment  Act,  the  Act  that  we  are  pres- 
ently repealing,  if  you  missed  out  on  the 
limitation  of  37  days? 


The  other  question  that  comes  to  mind  is 
that  th3  effectiveness  of  the  lien  is  that  you 
register  the  thing.  You  find,  especially  in 
condominiums,  if  you  have  some  builders 
who  are  trying  to  cut  comers  and  trying  to 
put  the  squeeze  on  their  subs,  that  there  is 
nothing  like  registering  a  lien.  It  ties  up  the 
mortgages  and  you  start  getting  action. 

I  am  just  wondering,  where  you  just  give 
a  notice  third  parties  or  other  people  might 
not  be  aware  of  the  notice.  Does  it  state 
here  to  whom  the  notice  must  go,  to  the 
mortgagees,  mortgagors  or  whatever  you  call 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  don't  have  mort- 
gagees in  the  province.  In  ordinary  com- 
mercial activity,  the  idea  of  the  lien  is  to 
secure  the  indebtedness  of  the  supplier  of 
work  materials  and/or  labour  on  the  land. 
If  the  owner  doesn't  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  Act,  you  can  compel  the  sale  of  the 
realty  involved. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  we  find  it  very, 
very  helpful,  as  you  have  indicated,  to  put 
a  lien  on  property  if  there  is  some  delay  in 
payment  because  it  upsets  the  apple  cart  and 
the  mortgagee  becomes  involved  and  every- 
body is  then  seeking  you  out.  With  a  pro- 
vincial governmental  activity,  a  construction 
project  brought  up  by  this  government,  you 
are  not  going  to  find  any  mortgagee  or  delay 
the  mortgage  payment  because  we  have  no 
mortgages  on  our  properties. 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  No.  1.  What 
happens  here  is  that  under  the  present  legis- 
lation, under  subsection  2  of  section  5  of 
the  Act,  a  lien  doesn't  attach  to  a  public 
street  or  a  highway.  We  are  just  extending 
it  here  into  a  public  work  for  the  definition 
earlier  on  in  the  Act. 

If  you  will  just  turn  over  and  take  a  look 
at  section  14  of  the  Act  you  will  see  that  it 
provides  for  the  posting  of  notice  on  the 
project  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  notice  should  be  directed.  Later  on  in 
the  Act  you  will  see  cases  of  it  being  done 
by  personal  service  or  prepaid  registered 
post  and  so  on.  The  workman  or  supplier  of 
goods  and  materials  can  take  a  look  at  the 
notice,  if  he  is  going  to  be  late.  What  he 
is  doing  is  really  attaching  the  holdback. 
Instead  of  having  his  claim  on  the  land,  he 
is  attaching  or  putting  a  notice  to  the  govern- 
ment or  the  ministry  or  the  agency  or  what- 
ever it  is  on  the  balance  of  the  moneys,  or 
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sufficient  of  them  to  pay  off  his  claim,  assum- 
ing it's  good. 

The  rest  of  it  is  all  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  mechanics'  lien  action.  He  must 
give  that  notice  within  the  37-day  period. 
He  must  commence  his  action  within  the 
90-day  period.  Everything  else  is  the  same. 
Rather  than  running  down  to  the  registry 
office  and  placing  his  notice  against  title, 
what  he  is  doing  is  really  giving  notice  to 
the  agency  or  ministry  involved  per  the 
method  which  the  regulations  will  prescribe 
as  to  the  posting  of  the  notice.  If  he  is 
doing  work  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General,  presumably  there  would  be  a  notice 
there  on  the  site  saying:  "To  workmen, 
suppliers  of  goods  and  materials,  any  notices 
of  liens  should  be  mailed  to  or  served  on  Mr. 
So-and-So  at  such-and-such  an  address, 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General."  That's  it. 
So  they  are  fixed  with  notice  as  to  the  target 
recipient  of  that  notice  of  claim. 

When  he  does  that  within  the  37  days, 
if  he  hears  nothing,  he  had  better  get  his 
action  started  within  the  90-day  period.  The 
action  carries  right  through  in  the  same  way 
as  though  it  was  in  the  commercial  or  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  see.  Just  so  that  I  understand 
this,  does  section  4  apply  to  municipal  land 
as  well  as  provincial— the  municipality  as  well 
as  the  government— or  is  it  at  present  under 
the  Act  that  one  can  attach  a  lien  if,  let's 
say,  one  is  doing  work  for  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
does  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  cannot  today  put 
a  lien  on  a  street,  because  of  subsection  2. 
You  can't  have  a  lien  on  a  street  in  Ottawa 
today. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  understand  that.  With  this  Act 
now,  could  one  put  a  lien  on  a  building 
being  built  for  the  city  of  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  the  city  of  Ottawa 
is  not  a  Crown  agency. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  the  member  is 
supposed  to  be  giving  me  the  advice.  The 
city  of  Ottawa  is  not  a  Crown  agency.  It 
must  come  within  the  definition  of  the 
Crown  Agency  Act,  per  the  discussion  we 
just  had.  The  member  may  have  been  absent 
from  the  House,  but  the  member  for  River- 
dale  and  I  were  discussing  this. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  a  point  of  clarification  I 
wanted. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  not  a  public  work. 
If  we  look  earlier  on  in  the  Act,  we  see 
the  definition  of  a  public  work.  Okay?  If  it 
doesn't  come  within  a  public  work,  it  means 
land  and  property  of  the  Crown,  and  in- 
cludes "land  in  which  the  Crown  has  an 
estate  or  interest"  and  then  it  goes  on  and 
on  and  on. 

It  is  not  a  Crown  agency  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Crown  Agency  Act,  I  would  pre- 
sume—I mean  I  presume  that;  I  am  probably 
wrong  but  I  would  presume  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  But  can  you  help  me?  Under 
the  Act  at  present,  you  can't  have  a  lien 
against  property  owned  by  a  city,  can  you? 

Hon,  Mr.  Clement:  Sure  you  can,  but  not 
the  road. 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  the  road;  now  I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  the  road,  because 
of  that  subsection  2  of  section  5. 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  is  not  changed; 
that  stays  the  same.  You  still  can't  have  it 
against  a  municipal  road,  but  if  the  city  hall 
had  some  construction  done  on  it,  or  altera- 
tions in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  I  don't  see  where 
—oh,  somebody  has  sent  me  a  memo;  it  is 
already  under  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act 
anyway. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is?  That  is  what  I  wasn't 
sure  about.  Okay.  As  I  understand  it,  once 
you  give  your  notice  to  the  appropriate 
officials  then,  under  further  sections  of  this 
Act,  the  Crown  agency  or  whatever  shall  re- 
tain funds  to  protect  this  notice,  or  this 
notice  in  lieu  of  a  lien,  as  I  understand  it.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  Act,  because 
presently  under  the  Act  there  is  another 
section  I  have  never  understood,  and  that's 
the  section  which  creates  a  trust  fund.  We 
have  discussed  that  on  many  occasions  with 
different  individuals  and  I  never  could  under- 
stand it,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  under 
that  Act  that  moneys  shall  become  a  trust 
fund.  I  have  never  read  too  much  law  on  it 
to  find  out  whether  it  is,  in  fact,  a  protection 
or  what  it  is  doing  in  the  Act,  in  view  of 
the  provisions  of  the  liens. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  extremely  clear. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is?  Well  possibly  it  is,  but  those 
of  us  who  practise  in  the  lower  court  some- 
times have  difficulty  understanding  some  of 
these  ramifications. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  The  Attorney  General  and 
myself  had  no  trouble  with  that  concept  at 
all. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  other  point  I  would  like  the 
minister  to  answer  is,  will  there  by  any  pro- 
tection, let's  say,  for  sheltering  under  these 
provisions?  You  know  what  I  mean,  sometimes 
one  lien  is  sheltered  under  the  certificate  of 
action  of  another  lien.  I'm  asking  whether 
the  notice  here  will  be  sort  of  like  the  lien 
itself  and  whether  you  will  be  able  to  shelter 
or  protect  under  somebody  else  who  might 
have  a  lien  on  there  and  it  might  have  been 
too  late.  Would  the  sheltering  provisions  of 
the  Act  apply  to  this  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  is  as  bad 
as  I  am,  because  I  didn't  know  and  I  just 
turned  to  my  officials  and  they  said  the  last 
time  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  was  amended— 
and  I  take  it  it  was  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years— the  theory  of  sheltering  was  ex- 
pressly done  away  with. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  I  thought  too— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  didn't  know  it,  so  I 
can't  look  down  my  nose  at  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  —but  I  had  correspondence  which 
indicated— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wasn't  aware  that  it 
had  been  dealt  with  under  the  last  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act.  So 
it  being  destroyed  on  that  occasion,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  apply  here. 

Mr.  Roy:  Maybe  your  officials  could  tell 
you.  I  appreciate  that  there  were  some 
changes  covered,  but  can  you  not  still  shelter 
under  a  certificate  of  action?  For  instance,  if 
there  is  a  series  of  liens  that  have  been  regis- 
tered in  time,  but  only  one  starts  an  action 
after  the  90  days,  and  the  others  don't,  can 
they  not  shelter  under  the— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  the  imibrella  has  been 
wiped  out. 

Mr.  Roy:  Has  that  been  wiped  out  too? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  used  to  be  a  shelter— now 
it  is  just  a  lean-to. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  really  on  the  ball.  You 
should  come  around  the  House  more  often. 
You  can  make  some  contributions.  So  that  has 
been  wiped  out  as  well,  has  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It's  all  gone,  yes. 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  what  I  wanted  to  talk  about— the  umbrella. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  regrettable  incidents 
in  my  life,  the  day  that  vmibrella  was  closed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Made  us  all  work. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  have  thought  that  in 
this  particular  legislation,  where  you  don't 
place  something  very  tangible  upon  land, 
which  you  can  go  and  look  at— I  regret  it 
being  taken  off  that  particiJar  area. 

It  protected  the  workman,  which  is  the 
whole  point  about  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 
When  you  destroy  the  umbrella,  he  misses  his 
day.  He  has  to  come  into  a  civil  suit  at 
greater  cost  and  enormously  longer  periods  of 
time  consumed  in  the  regular  courts. 

The  whole  point  in  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act 
is  its  expeditious  and  cheap  procedure.  A 
master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  to 
this  capacity  to  carry  out  these  lien  hearings, 
acquires  a  modicum  of  expertise  over  a  period 
of  time.  There  are  seven,  eight  or  nine 
masters  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Osgoode 
Hall  in  Toronto,  several  of  whom  at  least 
perform  these  functions  every  day  of  the 
week. 

All  right,  now  you  send  it  in  to  the  minis- 
ter. Why  wouldn't  you  get  an  umbrella?  Why 
woiddn't  the  first  fellow  to  send  it  in  be  a 
sort  of  triggering  device,  to  show  that  there 
may  be  a  number  of  other  working  men  or 
suppliers  who  are  not  being  covered?  That's 
my  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  your  question?  Have 
you  got  another  one  there? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  is  over  there— 
the  minister  has  disappeared  behind  a  veil. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  hard  time  keeping 
track  of  him. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  he  disappears.  He  is  about  to  reappear. 
He's  coming  out  of  the  gloom.  Ah,  here  he  is. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He  has 
a  weighty  document  in  his  hand  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  asking  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  listening,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  I  was  to  address 
myself  to  a— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  glad  you  were,  because 
I  can't  remember  what  I  was  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  thought  I  spotted 
something  in  the  proposed  amendment  here 
that  might  be   a  response  to   the   member's 
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questions,   but   it  turned    out   I   was   wrong, 
as  usual. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  me  continue  it  here. 
Really,  the  question  is  going  to  be  directed 
to  the  next  bill,  and  with  a  little  indulgence 
we  may  as  well  get  this  point  settled.  When 
you  come  to  that  next  bill,  you  are  outside 
mechanics'  lien  legislation  entirely.  You  are 
dealing  with  highways— you've  prepared  a 
highway— and  if  you  miss  your  120  days,  you 
are  dead.  What  do  you  do  then? 

And  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  perhaps  not  so 
formidably,  if  you  miss  your  time  limitation 
—the  90-day  period  in  this  legislation— you 
don't  come  under  somebody  else's  umbrella. 
The  fact  that  you've  got  400  claims  sitting  on 
your  desk  and  some  fellow  out  here  has  been 
ill  or  through  inadvertence  hasn't  filed,  he 
is  left  just  out  of  court.  He's  left  dangling. 
He  has  no  redress. 

I  suppose  he  has  to  go  back  to  another 
form  of  procedure,  to  the  petition  of  right 
procedure,  perhaps,  and  get  permission  to 
sue— despite  that  and  apart  from  the  regular 
mechanics'  lien  thing.  In  any  event,  at  that 
stage  he  would  be  outside  the  holdback.  If 
the  holdback  has  been  all  dispersed  among 
creditors,  he  is  just  dead  out  of  luck.  All 
because  of  a  fairly  constricted  time  limitation. 

You  can't  do  this  here,  because  that  type 
of  umbrella  clause  is  a  very  special  type  of 
clause,  but  I  would  ask  that  you  give  some 
consideration  since  you're  not  giving  the  right 
to  slap  a  notification  on  a  title;  you  want 
to  preserve  your  lands  free  of  those  matters, 
and  really  it's  not  very  efficacious  to  put 
some  kind  of  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Crown.  What  really  is  the  likelihood  of  the 
Crown  selling  the  land?  It  has  been  pointed 
out  in  your  opening  statement  that  the  Crown 
will  always  stand  behind  its  obligations,  which 
is  not  necessarily  true  in  the  private  sector; 
that  obviates  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
registration.  Nevertheless,  someone  who  has 
done  work  for  the  Crown  ought  not  to  be 
mulcted  simply  by  the  lapse  of  a  period  of 
90  days  in  this  regard. 

I  would  have  thought  that  receiving  a 
notice,  or  maybe  a  few  notices— say  four  or 
five— would  be  a  triggering  mechanism  or 
some  kind  of  signal  to  you  that  that  par- 
ticular contractor  whom  you  had  employed 
was  in  trouble  and  that  his  subtrades,  his 
labourers  and  others  might  not  be  well  looked 
after.  At  that  stage,  I  would  think,  you  would 
want  to  cover  the  waterfront  and  protect 
all  the  people  who  were  going  to  be  hurt 
by  the  failure  of  this  particular  contractor, 
over  against  the  holdbacks  that  you  would 
have  under  the  regular  mechanics*  lien. 


True,  I  suppose  you  or  one  of  your  agents 
could  go  to  the  site  and  inform  them  that 
the  avalanche  had  started,  to  forewarn  them 
not  to  dally  with  it  and  to  get  that  notice 
in  to  you.  But  if  a  working  man  should 
fail,  or  if  a  supplier  for  any  reason  is  un- 
able to  do  so,  I  think  he's  had  pot  luck  as 
this  statute  stands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
don't  think  there  would  be  much  problem 
of  the  working  man  being  harmed  by  this 
legislation.  I'll  tell  you  why  I've  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  find  it  somewhat  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  a  working  man,  say  a  labourer, 
would  work  for  37  days  without  any  pay  in 
this  day  and  age  when  people  are  used  to 
weekly  or  bi-monthly  payments  of  salary  or 
wages;  and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, where  I  believe  the  period  is  150  days, 
which  would  mean  in  eflFect  30  weeks  with- 
out payment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Bear  with  me.  You  mis- 
construe the  whole  thing,  as  I  hear  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  not  a  question  of  working 
for  37  days  without  payment.  You  have  your 
lien  time— 37  days  after  the  last  work  is 
done— and  you're  sitting  there  waiting.  No 
doubt  the  working  man  was  there  the  first  day 
after,  saying,  "I  want  my  pay,"  and  the  fellow 
said:  "No,  no,  no."  Then  he  comes  back, 
again  and  again— and  he's  put  off,  while  the 
other  fellow  is  dickering  with  his  creditors 
and  sifting  out  money  here  and  there. 

Certainly  he's  liable  to  an  appearance  be- 
fore the  provincial  court  judge  should  the 
workman  so  lay  the  thing,  but  that's  another 
route.  We  want  to  protect  him  without 
having  to  go  to  court  in  this  regard. 

What  I  mean  is  that  if  the  37  days  come 
and  go,  he's  out  of  luck;  moneys  have  been 
owed  to  him  all  this  time  and  he's  scamper- 
ing around.  He  may  have  other  modes  of 
redress,  but  this  is  the  mode  of  redress 
which  I  think  is  the  most  eflBcacious,  the 
closest  to  him  and  the  one  by  which  you 
have  an  obligation,  as  the  Crown,  to  protect 
him  in  a  direct  way.  He's  not  well  protected, 
I  put  it  to  you,  as  things  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  I  can  say  is  I  am 

not  aware  of  many  workmen— I'm  not  talking 
now  about  suppliers  and  subcontractors— I 
am  not  aware  of  many  workmen  in  this  day 
and  age  being  harmed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  in  terms  of  not 
being  paid  in  37  days.  I  mean,  this  doesn't 
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change  it  as  far  as  the  private  sector  is  con- 
cerned right  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  but  he  doesn't  use  the 
Mechanics'  Lien  Act.  He  goes  somewhere 
else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  right,  and  he 
invariably  obtains  the  remedy  he  seeks.  In 
my  experience,  brief  though  it  has  been,  I 
cannot  ever  recall  having  a  workman  come 
forward  instructing  me  to  bring  a  lien  action 
for  his  wages,  his  hourly  rate,  because,  aj 
you  have  said,  he  seeks  his  remedy  some- 
where else.  He  goes  to  the  provincial  court 
under  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  or  better 
still- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  I've  had  them  come  to  me 
and,  because  their  time  had  run  out,  I've 
had  to  send  them  to  a  small  claims  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  there  are  these 
other  remedies,  the  small  claims  court  or  the 
Master  and  Servant  Act.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  this  legislation  is  not  going  to  pre- 
judice that  individual  workman  because  it 
isn't  changing  anything  insofar  as  he  is  con- 
cerned from  what  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I'm  only  trying  to  im- 
prove the  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  you  are  really 
saying,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  either  the  time 
should  be  extended  for  all  mechanics'  liens, 
for  notice  of  the  lien,  or  that— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  first  notice  covers  the 
works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —the  umbrella  prin- 
ciple comes  back  into  being.  That's  as  I  read 
it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   I  like  the  umbrella  principle. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one 
comment  on  the  minister's  comments  that 
he's  not  aware  of  any  workmen  not  having 
alternative  remedies  or  waiting  37  days  be- 
fore taking  some  action.  I've  had  occasion 
when  a  contractor  has  effectively  stalled 
workmen  past  the  37  days  so  that  their  right 
of  action  or  right  of  a  lien  had  expired.  He'd 
received  his  holdback  and  then  went  under, 
went  bankrupt.  In  that  particular  situation, 
you  have  workmen  who  would  have  their 
right  of  action  against  the  contractor  but  he's 
gone  under  and  you're  throwing  good  money 
after  bad  at  that  point. 

I've  seen  situations  in  which  people  have 
been  hurt  that  way  and  I  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  member  for  Lakeshore's  com- 
ments  about   the   umbrella  provisions   as  far 


as  workmen  are  concerned.  I'm  not  sure  that 
the  umbrella  provisions  of  the  Act  should  not 
be  continued  in  relation  to  what  we  call 
wages  on  salary  as  opposed  to  services,  sup- 
ply of  goods  and  this  type  of  thing.  Usually 
a  subcontractor  or  supplier  of  goods  who's 
been  in  business  a  while  knows  the  law  and 
is  usually  very  leery  of  letting  a  period  of 
time  go  by  without  receiving  some  money. 

I  think  he  makes  a  good  point  and  I 
don't  see  really  that  when  it  involves  the 
Crown  there  should  not  be  more  leniency.  I 
appreciate  your  comment  that  this  Act,  in 
relation  to  workmen,  doesn't  take  away  or 
add  anything  which  is  not  already  under  the 
Act,  but  here  you're  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment and,  as  a  policy  matter,  a  government 
protecting  especially  wages,  salaries  and  that. 
I  don't  know  really  how  you  do  it  if  you 
pay  the  contractor  after  the  37  days  and  a 
series  of  workmen  come  over  and  say  to  the 
Crown,  "Our  time  has  run  out  but  this  char- 
acter hasn't  paid  us."  Is  it  fair  you  should  be 
paying  twice  and  then  trying  to  get  this 
fellow  back? 

I  think  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  give 
some  consideration  to  the  umbrella  approach 
in  relation  to  wages  and  salaries— just  for 
that,  not  for  the  other  liens.  When  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  wages  we  have  a  principle 
imder  the  Act  right  now  that  they  have 
priority  anyway;  we  have  accepted  that  this 
is  a  priority  matter.  I  think  maybe  we  should 
go  further. 

I  personally  have  seen  situations  in  which 
workmen  were  left  out  in  the  cold  because 
of  a  slick  operator.  If  the  contractor  says  "No, 
I'm  not  going  to  pay  you  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,"  usually  tiiey  don't  wait  37  days 
to  be  paid.  "Come  back  and'  I'll  give  you  your 
cheque  tomorrow."  Or  after  15  days,  he  gives 
them  a  cheque,  it  bounces  and  he  says,  "God, 
I  made  a  mistake;  it's  the  wrong  account." 
Some  of  these  guys  have  been  in  business  a 
while  and  have  a  way  of  stalling  people. 

I'm  saying  I  think  the  member's  comment 
is  a  good  one  and  should  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  ChaiTman,  I  say 
this  in  conclusion— the  principle  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  certainly  prior  to  my  being 
here,  that  the  sheltering  principle  no  longer 
applies  must  be  accepted,  I  think,  and  I  can- 
not at  this  time  revert  back  to  that  particular 
principle.  I  would  like  to  look  at  ths  debates 
and'  see  what  transpired  at  that  particular 
time.  There  was  obviously  good  reason  in 
taking  that  view  in  amending  the  legislation. 
Wihen  you  had  the  sheltering  principle,  it 
was   easy  to  determine  if  a  lien  action  had 
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started,  because  you  could  look  at  tJie  title 
of  the  property  and  see  that  an  action  had 
been  started.  There  would  be  the  notice  of 
the  lien  and  there  would  be  the  statement  of 
claim  or  a  certificate  of  action  on  the  title. 
This  says  you  don't  have  to  register;  so  I 
don't  know  how  the  worlcmen  would  find 
out  if  anybody  had  in  fact  started  on.'  action. 
I  suppose  he  would  have  to  go  and  search 
in  the  local  registrar's  office.  My  God,  it 
could  be  in  six  different  centres.  It  could  be 
in  the  hometown  of  the  company,  where  the 
action  was  started  or  it  could  be  where  the 
contract  was  being  worked.  There  is  no  way 
by  this  legislation,  by  not  having  to  register 
against  the  title,  that  the  person  knows  that 
he  can  go  in  and  check  the  title  and  see  if 
an  action  has  been  started  as  under  the  old 
registration— the  thing  for  the  private  sector. 
I  don't  think  the  workman  is  deprived  of 
anything  tmder  this  legislation  which  we  are 
debatinig  here  today. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  not  saying  ihe  is  deprived. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  not  suggesting  that 
you  do.  But  I'll  tell  you  if  you  want  work- 
men to  be  delayed  in  their  payments,  extend 
that  37-day  lien  period  on  all  liens  to  60 
or  70  days  and  see  how  they  are  going  to  be 
deprived.  I  suggest  that  would  be  a  regres- 
sive step  because  that  would  just  delay  it 
that  much  more.  The  holdback  then  is  going 
to  be  held  back  for  that  long  a  i>eriod  of  time 
and  it  would  work  a  greater  hardship  on  the 
worker  and  the  supplier  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  building  a  straw  man. 

Sections  4  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chainnian:  Any  further  comment  on 
any  other  section  of  the  bill?  If  so,  which 
one? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Section  9. 

Mr.  Chaii-man:  The  hon,  member  for  Riv- 
erdale. 

On  section  9: 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  wanted  just  to  deal  with 
the  point  that  I  raised  on  second  reading 
about  subsection  4  of  section  21(a)  in  clause 
9  of  this  bill,  providing  for  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  ministry  or  Crown  agency  for 
whom  the  work  is  done  or  the  materials  are 
placed  or  furnished.  The  minister  pointed 
then  to  clause  14  and  the  provision  wath  re- 
spect to  (b)  and  (c)  providing  for  and  re- 
quiring the  posting  of  notices  on  building 
sites;  prescribing  the  appropriate  offices  of 
the  Crown  to  v/hich  notice  of  a  claim  for 
lien  must  be  sent. 


I  was  aware  of  those  provisions  being  in 
the  bill  but  I  didn't  tie  them  into  the  prob- 
lem to  which  I  was  referring,  unless  of  course 
you  join  (b)  and  (c)  in  section  49,  nm 
them  together,  so  that  the  provision  is  pro- 
viding for  and  requiring  the  posting  of 
notices  on  building  sites  prescribing  the  ap- 
propriate office  of  the  Crown  to  which  notices 
of  a  claim  for  lien  must  be  sent. 

I  didn't  know  what  was  to  be  in  the  notice 
on  the  building  site  and  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er or  not  that  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
it.  Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  simply 
to  provide,  since  you  have  so  little  to  do  in 
that  ministry,  that  the  notice  be  given  to  the 
Attorney  General,  in  prescribing  the  office 
to  which  it  will  be  sent  in  the  regulations 
and  providing  for  posting  of  that  notice  on 
the  building  site? 

I  give  you  two  sort  of  alternatives:  name 
yourself  or  join  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  49 
of  clause  14  or  reword  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  notice  on  the  site  wiU  state  the 
office  of  the  Crown  to  which  the  notice  of 
the  claim  for  lien  must  be  sent. 

I'm  always  worried  when  that  is  the  case 
because  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  by  way  of 
posting  of  notice  on  the  building  site,  you 
never  know  whether  the  notice  is  going  to 
remain  on  the  building  site  for  a  very  long 
period.  Is  the  person  who  wants  to  give  the 
notice  then  stuck  with  whatever  the  regula- 
tion prescribes  by  way  of  the  agency  to 
which  notice  is  to  be  given,  because  he  may 
find  that  the  notice  is  no  longer  on  the  building 
site?  Would  it  not  be  better  in  the  statute 
specifically  to  provide  a  clear  method  by 
which  notice  could  be  given?  All  I'm  saying 
is  I  don't  think  that  subsection  4  of  clause 
9  makes  it  easy  and  I  don't  think  that  neces- 
sarily the  regulatory  power  in  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  49  of  clause  14  makes  it  any 
easier  either. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  May  I  speak  on  this  too,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  back  my 
colleague  in  respect  of  his  argument,  surely 
it  has  good  sense  because  of  the  enormous 
array  and  diversity  of  Crown  agencies.  Even 
if  that  was  segregated  and  placed  in  regula- 
tions, to  what  extent  would  that  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  most  affected,  much 
less  to  members  of  this  House— who  receive 
the  Gazette— with  respect  to  Crown  agencies. 

The  next  step,  the  business  of  posting  on 
the  premises  would  have  to  be  a  very  exact 
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definition  of  where  you  set  it.  I  concede  your 
argument  is  fairly  strong  at  tliat  point,  if 
that's  well  displayed,  easily  accessible,  and 
tha  working  man,  the  fellow  driving  the 
truck  who  speaks  very  little  English,  etc., 
is  aware  this  is  where  he  goes  to  find  out. 

But  would  it  hurt  you,  I  suppose  it  comes 
to  that,  to  give  a  kind  of  option,  several 
choices,  instead  of  always  having  one  fixed 
choice?  Operating  out  of  a  Niagara  Falls  law 
office  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  fel- 
low who  let  it  go  and  the  last  few  days 
are  running  out  with  respect  to  his  lien, 
doesn't  want  to  badger  the  guy  because  he 
may  get  future  work. 

Secondly,  he's  hesitant  about  launching 
legal  proceedings  when  that  very  easily  may 
be  obviated  by  simple  payment.  So,  on  the 
last  afternoon  he  steams  into  your  office, 
giving  oflF  beads  of  sweat.  You  head  for  the 
registry  office  to  try  to  find  the  lot  and 
plan  numbers  and  all  the  procedure,  to  see 
if  you  can  ferret  it  out  —  and  that's  a  real 
headache  too,  particularly  under  pressure  of 
time  elapsing— taking  along  a  blank  form 
which  you  are  going  to  fill  in.  But  it  can't 
be  blank,  he  has  to  swear  an  affidavit. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  take  the  whole  clientele 
with  you.  The  whole  firm  comes  to  the 
registry  office  to  look  up  the  title,  you  copy 
out  a  description,  you  swear  the  affidavit, 
and  you  slap  it  on.  In  this  particular  context, 
it  would  do  precious  little  harm  and  probably 
a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  lawyer  in  that 
office— without  scurrying  around  and  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  blazes  that  agency  might 
happen  to  be,  so  he  is  not  wrong  and  doesn't 
lose  his  client's  rights  by  mere  failure  to 
name  it  specifically,  or  to  get  the  proper  one 
designated— if  he  is  in  that  fix  to  know  that 
he  has  an  alternative. 

He'd  send  it  regularly,  I  would  take  it,  to 
the  agency  in  question.  He'd  have  the  con- 
tract in  front  of  him,  see  the  designated 
name  and  send  it  on.  But  in  these  crunch 
situations  where  he  finds  that  very  difficult, 
or  he  is  really  in  doubt,  why  not  just  send 
it  out  to  your  department  and  then  you  can 
send  it  on.  At  least  he's  met  the  terms  of  the 
statute. 

You  are  pretty  well  protected  on  land 
situations  because  you  are  not  describing 
any  specific  person  necessarily.  You  describe 
land  and  it  sits  there,  and  even  if  you  put 
it  on  the  wrong  land,  as  you  well  know,  it 
still  sits  there  until  somebody  moves  to  take 
it  oflF.  That's  not  the  kind  of  protection  they 
have    in    this    liquid    situation.    Therefore,    I 


would  suggest  you  designate  your  depart- 
inent  as  one  of  the  possible  repositories  of 
this  kind  of  documentation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  before  the  minister  replies 
on  that,  I  suppose  some  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore  and  the 
member  for  Riverdale  are  answered  in  sec- 
tion 14,  where  it  states  that  the  notice  on 
the  site  should  state  which  Crown  agency 
the  notice  must  be  sent  to— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  what  we're  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  two  things.  We  don't 
think  they're  adequate. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  don't  think  the  notice  posted 
at  the  site  is  adequate?  I  can  see  the  point 
they're  making,  but  the  other  matter  I  won- 
dered about  is  that  in  the  notice  that  is 
required  under  section  9,  does  that  really  re- 
quire that  you  give  a  description  of  the  lands 
involved  in  that  particular  notice.  I  look  at  the 
items  which  must  be  in  the  notice  and  it 
states  the  address  or  a  description  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  land.  Does  that  involve  giving  the 
actual  description  of  the  land  you  have  in 
your  registry  ofiice?  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  was  talking  about  scurrying  down  to 
the  office  and  getting  the  proper  description 
of  the  land.  I  suppose  in  this  notice  you  are 
sending  out  to  the  appropriate  agency,  the 
street  address  will  be  sufficient,  if  not,  I  think 
it  should  be  spelled  out  clearly  in  the  legisla- 
tion exactly  what  that  means— the  description 
of  the  location  of  the  land— and  if  it  is  the 
case  that  you  have  to  give  a  description  of 
the  land  involved. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  It 
says  the  description  of  the  location. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  description  of  the  location  of 
the  land.  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  think  that  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  land. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  I  am  not  sure  about, 
exactly  what  that  means.  If  it  means  that  is 
a  description  of  land,  surely  the  notice  posted 
on  the  site  about  prescribing  appropriate  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  should  have  the  description 
of  the  land  as  well.  Then  matters  such  as 
those  which  have  been  raised,  the  concern 
about  scurrying  around  at  the  last  minute,  can 
be  corrected  by  rushing  down,  I  suppose,  to 
the   site  and  seeing  from  the  notice  which 
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Crown  agency  is  involved  and,  secondly,  what 
is  the  description  of  the  land. 

I  take  it  that  as  far  as  the  time  period  is 
concerned,  subsection  6  says  it  may  be  sent 
by  registered  mail,  in  which  case  the  date  of 
mailing  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  on 
which  the  notice  was  given,  I  think  that's  a 
good  idea  in  the  sense  that  before,  at  least, 
you  were  rushing  down  to  the  registry  office 
and  registering  your  lien.  If  you  were  trying 
to  avoid  a  limitation  period  or  the  37  days 
you  could  get  there  in  time  but  if  you  have 
to  wait  or  rely  on  the  mails  to  put  in  your 
notice  I  could  see  that  could  be  a  real  prob- 
lem. I  take  it  then  at  the  last  minute  you'd 
be  rushing  to  the  post  office  to  have  them  put 
the  stamp  on  for  that  particular  day  and  then 
you'd  be  protected  on  the  limitation  period  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
contemplating  in  the  regulations  setting  up 
a  central  repository  where  all  notices  should 
be  sent,  probably  as  an  alternative  to  a  par- 
ticular repository  for  a  particular  ministry. 
Most  of  these  contracts  are  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  and  I  would  presume  that  is  the 
ministry  which  would  be  the  recipient  of  all 
such  notices  as  we  are  now  discussing.  I  can 
visualize  that  the  notice  on  the  site  might  say, 
"Any  notice  for  claims  for  lien  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  John  Smith,  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General,  18  King  St."  or  "Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  atten- 
tion John  Blow." 

I  think  if  we  all  know  and  the  public  gets 
to  know  and  the  industry  involved  gets  to 
know  that  you  can  always  send  notice  of  a 
lien  claim  to  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services,  attention  John  Blow  or  Fred  Emke— 
just  think  of  the  name  of  that  man  who  has 
been  identified  with  elevators  for  a  number 
of  years.  If  there  is  someone  like  that,  whom 
you  know,  this  is  really  all  we  are  saying. 
You  can  get  your  notice  off  and  you  know 
it's  going  registered  post,  it's  going  to  find  its 
target,  and  you  are  protected.  This  is  really 
all  we  are  concerned  about.  This  is  what  we 
are  contemplating  in  the  regulations  which 
we  hope  to  bring  in  under  the  legislation— a 
central  repository  always  and  probably  an  ad- 
ditional individual  if  a  ministry  or  Crown 
agency  is  involved. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  a  shame  you  contemplate 
that  within  the  regulations  and  don't  embody 
it  in  the  statute.  If  it's  as  simple  as  that, 
why  not  have  it  in  black  and  white  where 


one  first  looks?  Regulations,  I  put  it  to  you, 
are  fairly  recondite  things.  You  may  say 
that  once  it  becomes  common  knowledge  in 
the  profession  and  among  people  who  are 
supplying  goods  and  services  the  matter  will 
take  care  of  itself.  I  say,  in  order  to  get  to 
that  stage  where  it  becomes  the  customary 
usage  in  all  these  trades  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession recognizes  it,  too,  you  can  obviate 
the  need  for  a  regulation  which  is  a  remote 
entity  over  against  the  statute  which  is  an 
immediate  and  well  used  one.  That's  the  only 
point— why   not    put    it    in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  reason  I  don't 
want  to  put  it  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  because 
at  this  particular  time  it  may  seem  that  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  is  the  right- 
ful ministry  to  receive  it.  This  time  a  year 
from  now  it  might  well  be  that  the  legal 
officer  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  well  be  the  one  who  should 
receive   it. 

I  don't  want  to  constantly  have  to  come 
back  to  amend  the  legislation.  It  can  be 
done  by  regulation;  perhaps  greater  variety 
can  be  done  by  regulation.  Also,  at  this 
particular  moment,  I  want  to  know  what  the 
administrative  complexities  are  going  to  be 
in  terms  of  cost,  delay,  and  so  on  if  you 
have  the  central  repository  type  of  situation. 
I  visualize  a  dual  situation— always  a  central 
repository  in  addition  to  a  board  or  whatever 
agency  happens  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  argument  or  the  debate  that  is  being 
put  forward.  You  want  the  people  to  know 
so  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  hung  up 
in  diverting  it  to  the  wrong  recipient. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  9, 
I  still  think  that  if  you  go  that  route  there 
should  be  a  cross  reference  in  subsection  4 
to  the  regulations.  But  I  bow  to  the  difficulty 
we  are  having  of  convincing  you  because 
it  must  be  to  the  ministry  or  Crown  agency 
at  the  address  or  place  specified  in  the  regu- 
lations. There  should  be  something  to  show 
the  person  so  that  when  he  looks  at  the 
statute  and  doesn't  have  the  regulations 
which  have  been  published  last  week,  he 
knows  he  must  go  to  the  regulations  to  see 
where  this  place  is  that  he  is  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  overlooked  mentioning  that.  I  am 
advised  that  there  are  many  types  of  notices 
which    can   be    posted    on    the    site    on   any 
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building  site,  not  only  notices  under  this 
particular  statute.  Therefore,  that  is  why  we 
didn't  or  the  draftsmen  didn't  join  up  (c) 
to  (b). 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  still  on  section  9,  sub- 
section 4. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry,  I  am  re- 
lating my  comments  now  to  your  comments 
dealing  with  section  14  of  this  bill,  and  we 
have  had  some  discussions  as  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  You  suggested  in  your  earlier 
comments  that  perhaps  we  could  delete  the 
semicolon  at  (b)  and  add,  "and  prescribing 
the  appropriate  offices."  My  staff  has  advised 
me  there  are  various  types  of  notices  that  are 
mandatory  on  construction  projects  and  that 
by  leaving  it  this  way— (a),  (b)  and  (c)— it 
would  look  after  those  other  types  of  notices, 
as  well  as  notices  under  (c)  for  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  notice 
of  lien  should  be  sent. 

There  is  a  suggestion  here  that  may  be 
of  some  value  so  we  can  resolve  this.  I 
wonder  what  the  members  opposite  would 
feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  amended  subsec- 
tion 4,  section  9— it  is  really  21(a),  subsection 
4— by  adding  to  the  end  after  the  word 
"furnished,"  the  words,  "or  to  such  oflBce 
as  is  prescribed  by  the  regulations." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Would  that  make  you 
happy? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  would  make  me  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  about  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore?  Wovdd  he  be  happy? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  did  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  never  has  any  diflBculty  in  debating 
with  me;  he  knows  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  is  more  obtuse 
today  than  normal.  It  took  him  at  least  20 
minutes  to  come  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  waiting  for  my 
draftsman,  who  was  brought  in  from  the 
Niagara    area   to    put   that   together. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Okay. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  was  he  doing,  trying 
to  find  the  minister's  office? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  minister  re-read 
the   wording   of   the   amendment? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  have  it  right 
here. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  be  glad  to  move 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for 
Riverdale  always  gets  me  into  trouble  when 
he  moves  things.  Your  colleague  for  Lake- 
shore   nearly   cost   us    $100,000. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  want  to  make  a  disclosure. 
I  am  going  to  bare  by  breast  to  this  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.   Roy:   Save  him  the  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  bet  him  half  an  hour  ago 
he  wouldn't  get  that  section  amended  today. 
The  member  for  Riverdale  always  adds  an 
iota.  The  day  he  stands  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Would  the  member 
for  Riverdale  take  me  into  his  confidence? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  says,  "I  want  to  insert 
a  comma  at  the  end." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  that  section 
21(a),  subsection  4,  be  amended  by  adding 
after  "furnished,"  the  words,  "or  to  such 
office  as  is  prescribed  by  the  regulations." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  9,   as   amended,   agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comment  on 
any  other  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  only  have  a  query  about 
the  wording  of  section  13.  I  am  not  propos- 
ing an  amendment.  I  just  want  to  ask 
whether   my   understanding   is   correct. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  gather  there  is  no  com- 
ment before  section  13?  The  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale. 

Sections  10  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  13: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question 
to  the  minister  is:  Does  section  23(a)  mean 
every  lien  for  which  notice  has  been  given 
as  required  by  section  21(a),  and  which  by 
virtue  of  section  5(2)  does  not  attach  to 
the  land,  ceases  to  exist  on  the  expiration  of 
90  days?  In  other  words,  is  it  a  dichotomy 
between  section  23(a)  and  section  22(a)  — 
that  is,  the  one  in  section  22(a)  where  the 
notice  has  not  been  given,  the  one  in  23(a) 
where  the  notice  has  been  given?  In  the  one 
case  it  expires  on  the  last  day  for  giving  the 
notice,  and  in  the  other  case  it  expires  90 
days  after  the  situation  is  set  out  in  those 
clauses.  I  assume  that  is  what  it  means. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clemeivt:  Section  23(a)  merely 
says  the  words,  "every  lien  which  by  virtue 
of  subsection  2  of  section  5  does  not  attach 
to  the  land."  That  is  just  to  identify  the 
type  of  lien  we  are  talking  about.  The  lien 
affecting  government  work  or  public  work 
ceases   to   exist   after  the   90  days. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  That  is  if  you  give  the 
proper  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  you  give  the  notice 
and  you  don't  start  an  action  within  the  90 
days,  then  it  ceases  to  exist. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  only  applies  then  if  you 
have  also  given  the  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh  yes,  because  if  you 
haven't  given  the  notice,  it's  terminated  at 
the  end  of  the  37  days. 

Mr.    Renwick:    Thank   you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  me  be  clear  about  that, 
because  I  have  something  vmtten  down  on 
here  and  I  want  to  clarify  it.  Giving  the 
notice  isn't  starting  the  action,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Shall  section  13  carry? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  one  question— I  am 
sure  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  is  going  to  ask  that  question  too 
some  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  assume  you  are 
aware  that  you  don't  start  your  action  in  a 
mechanic's  lien  tmtil  you  issue  your  state- 
ment of  claim  and  get  your  certificate  of 
action.  In  these  public  works  things,  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  here  today,  you 
don't  get  a  certificate  of  action  because  I 
don't  know  what  you  would  do  with  it.  You 
start  your  action  on  the  issuance  of  your 
statement  of  claim.  It  doesn't  require  a  vrat, 
as  the  member  well  knows. 

So  you  are  quite  right.  You  give  your  37 
days  to  put  on  your  notice  of  lien.  Then 
you  must  start  your  action  by  issuing  yoiu: 
statement  of  claim  in  the  oflBce  of  the  local 
registrar  within  90  days  or  you  are  out  of 
luck. 

Section  13  agreed  to. 

Sections  14  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  92,  OS  amended',  reported. 


MINISTRY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

CREDITORS  PAYMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  93,  the  Minis- 
try of  Transportation  and  Commvmicatians 
Creditors  Payment  Act,   1975. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  93,  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communioations  Credi- 
tors Payment  Act.  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  to  any  section,  and 
if  so,  to  which  one? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Section  2. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Section  2,  the  first  part,  says 
that  you  have  this  120-day  business.  I  think 
that  has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Then, 
"The  minister  may,  after  notice  in  vwitinig  to 
the  contractor  and  surety,  if  any,  pay  the 
claimant  the  amount  settled  upon  and  deduct 
the  amount"  etc.  That  is  the  wording  of  the 
clause  that  I  am  interested  in,  I  am  still 
hung  up  on  the  supplier,  even  the  workman, 
who  omits  to  send  in  a  notice  to  the  minister. 
What  happens  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  What  happens  to  him? 
It  is  the  same  as  what  happens  in  anything 
else.  If  he  doesn't  send  his  notice  in  within 
the  time  limit  prescribed,  he  may  be  out  of 
luck— I  would  say  he  is— to  avail  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  statute.  He  is  not  pre- 
cluded by  that  oversight  or  delay  or  negli- 
gence from  seeking  such  other  regress  as  he 
sees  fit. 

You  mentioned  in  your  earlier  comments 
that  he  may  have  to  obtain  permission  to 
bring  an  action  against  Her  Majesty  and  so 
on.  That  would  only  be  required  if,  in  fact, 
the  contractor  for  whom  he  was  working,  if 
he  was  a  subcontractor,  was  somewhat  in- 
solvent. If  it  was  a  solvent  contractor,  I  sup- 
pose he  would  issue  his  \vTitten  statement  of 
claim  in  a  straight  contract  action  for  moneys 
owed  and  remaining  impaid. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  dbesn't  the  last  date  to 
which  credit  has  been  extended  apply  here 
as  it  did  in  the  previous  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  think,  subject 
to  advice  from  staff,  that  it's  trite  to  say  that 
the  sub-contracting  concept  in  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  is  certainly  minimal  com- 
pared to  general  construction  practices.  I 
would  think  that  with  a  period  of  time  of 
150  days- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  One  hundred  and  twenty. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Pardon  me,  120  days— 
that  it  is  very  unrealistic  to  give  an  extension 
of  cred!it  much  beyond  that  point.  I  think 
the  cost  of  renting  money  today  is  far  too 
expensive.  When  you  get  into  the  37-day 
period,  you're  talking  of  a  much  shorter 
term. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  com- 
ment on  any  other  section? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  just  have  a  comment  on 
Section  7. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Sections  3  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  did  state  across 
the  floor  that  these  three  Acts  that  we  are 
considering— Bills  92,  93  and  94— will  come 
into  force  on  the  same  day  by  proclamation. 
Perhaps  the  minister  should  say  that  for  the 
record. 

I  take  it  that  subsection  2  of  section  7  of 
Bills  93  dovetails  with  subsection  2  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  Bill  94,  so  that  the  persons  to  whom 
the  new  Act  does  not  apply— that's  Bill  93— 
are  protected  by  the  provisions  of  Bill  94,  the 
saving  clause  in  Bill  94.  Have  I  madte  myself 
clear? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  wonder  if  the  mem- 
ber could  say  that  again.  I  want  to  follow 
him  through  on  this. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  the  minister  would  direct 
his  attention  to  subsection  2  of  section  7  of 
Bill  93,  which  is  the  bill  w'hioh  we're  dealing 
with,  he  wall  see  that  this  new  Act  does  not 
apply  in  respect  of  contracts  entered  into 
before  this  Act  comes  into  force,  or  to  sub- 
contracts entered  into  directly  or  indirectly 
under  such  contracts.  Therefore  they're  not 
going  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of 
ihe  new  Act.  I  take  it  that  the  intention  of 
subsection  2  of  section  2  of  Bill  94,  the 
saving  clause  in  the  Act  repealing  the  Public 
Works  Creditors  Payment  Act,  will  protect 
persons  having  claims  under  such  contracts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  just  so  it  is  on  the  record  that 
the  intention  is  and  the  undertaking  is  to  have 
all  three  bills  come  into  being  on  proclama- 
tion on  the  same  date.  I  think  it's  important 
that  we  have  that. 

Sections  7  and  8  agreed  to. 

Bill  93  reported. 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one 
bill  with  amendment  and  one  bill  without 
amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  92,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mechanics' 
Lien  Act. 

Bill  93,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  Creditors  Payment  Act, 
1975. 


OMBUDSMAN  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  86,  An  Act  to  provide  for  an  Ombuds- 
man to  investigate  Administrative  Decisions 
and  Acts  of  Officials  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario  and  its  Agencies. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  on 
this  short  notice,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
some  people  come  in  and  talk  about  the 
bill. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
legislation  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon  is 
certainly  due  in  great  measure  to  my  col- 
league from  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer).  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
he,  over  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  presented 
legislation  asking  for  an  Ombudsman  in  this 
province.  I  think  it  is  certainly  to  his  credit 
and  through  his  persistence  that  the  govern- 
ment finally  not  only  saw  the  wisdom  of  his 
legislation,  but  saw  that  it  was  a  politically 
attractive  measure  as  well.  I  think  he  deserves 
a  lot  of  credit  and  that  should  be  pointed  out. 

I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General  wiU  ap- 
preciate that.  Although  the  government  tried 
to  say  that  the  origin  of  this  policy  probably 
emanated  from  the  other  side  when,  in  fact, 
the  only  really  positive  policy  that  existed  in 
the  Throne  Speech  was  that  measure.  But  it 
emanated  from  this  side  of  the  House  and  a 
lot  of  credit  should  go  to  the  member  for 
Downsview. 
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Some  of  my  colleagues  will  undoubtedly 
have  comments  on  this.  But  I  thought  that 
as  an  opening  matter,  and  seeing  he  was  not 
here,  something  had  to  be  said.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  had  some  comments  to  say  about 
this  legislation.  I  think  it's  fortunate  that  he 
is  not  available,  that  he  is  indisposed.  I  think 
he  has  just  left  the  hospital,  and  I  sure  he 
would  want  to  be  here.  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
timate  that  the  legislation  should  be  called 
when  he  is  not  around  here  to  be  able  to 
make  some  contribution  to  the  debate  and 
maybe  to  propose  some  amendments  to  the 
legislation,  because  he  had  proposed  it  over  a 
number  of  years. 

He,  from  our  party,  certainly  was  as 
familiar  as  anyone  with  this  oflBce,  with  what 
the  role  of  the  Ombudsman  might  be,  and 
how  this  individual  should  operate.  I  think 
it's  unfortunate  that  the  legislation  should  be 
called  at  this  time  when  he  is  not  available. 
I  don't  know  how  much  warning  we  received 
that  this  legislation  was  going  to  be  called. 
When  did  you  tell  us? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Oh,  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Tell  us 
about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  do  you  mean,  "tell  us"? 
Haven't  you  read  it?  Read  the  bill  and  then 
you  tell  me  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Have  you 
read  it? 

Mr.  Roy:  You  bet,  we've  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  You  are  the  speaker  for  your 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  otlier  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  itself  becomes  a  lot  easier  when  you 
see  the  individual  who  has  been  chosen 
Ombudsman.  We  have  applauded  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Maloney.  He  is  an  individual  who  is 
familiar  to  many  of  us.  Many  of  us  know 
him  personally,  know  his  capability.  It  makes 
it  a  lot  easier  for  us  to  approve  the  measures 
taken  by  the  government  when  we  see  the 
individual  who  has  been  appointed.  The 
legislation  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  really  be- 
comes secondary  when  you  consider  the 
quality  and  the  capability  of  the  individual 
operating  within  it. 

As  far  as  the  legislation  is  c»n!cemed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  agree  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility must  lie  wdth  the  cabinet  and  with  the 


government.  I  think  it's  important  that  be 
said,  because  after  all  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  responsible  to  the  public  through  the 
electoral  process  and  are  the  last  resort.  I 
think  we  have  to  admit  that  this  type  of 
measure  should  be  retained  in  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  think  we  will  have  some  com- 
ments to  make  as  we  proceed  through  clause 
by  clause  reading  of  this.  I  take  it  that  the 
legislation!  will  go  into  committee  and  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
legislation  clause  by  clause. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  wdth  the  member  for  Ottawa  East. 
In  a  way  it's  a  shame  we  in  the  opposition 
haven't  had  a  little  more  time  to  give  an  in- 
depth  consideration.  We  just  came  out  of  a 
series  of  judicial  matters  and  so  on;  however, 
I  trust  it  will  go  into  committee  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  peruse  it.  I  would  ask  fur- 
ther on  this  that  it  not  be  sent  into  com- 
mittee today,  so  that  we  will  have  a  further 
chance  of  perusing  the  bill. 

Initially  I  want  to  give  commendation  to 
the  member  for  Downsview  for  the  fight, 
virtually  amounting  to  a  crusade,  he  has  con- 
ducted in  this  House  for  a  number  of  years 
now  in  order  to  bring  this  legislation,  or 
similar  legislation,  before  us.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  happen  once  in  a  while  so 
that  after  many  years  as  a  member,  one  can 
be  gratified  to  have  been  in  the  House.  You 
can  see  some  signal,  some  emblem,  of  what 
you  wanted  to  do,  and  realize  that  the  work 
was  all  worthwhile  and  not  just  a  vacuity  of 
breath.  The  member  for  Downsview  has  been 
able  to  achieve  that  with  this  legislation  and 
I  think  on  all  sides  of  the  House  we  s^hould 
give  due  recognition  to  it.  In  his  absence, 
which  I  know  is  unavoidable  in  this  case,  I 
think  that  recognition  and  commendation 
should  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  He  will  be 
back  on  Thursday.  We  might  delay  it  until 
10:30  tonight. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  first  thing  of  importance 
in  the  legislation  is  that  this  Ombudsman, 
this  commissioner,  whatever  you  may  call 
him,  is  a  creature  of  this  assembly.  He's  our 
boy  or  she's  our  girl,  or  whatever  it  may  he, 
and  is  beholden  to  us,  appointed  through  us, 
not  a  cTcature  of  the  executive.  The  execu- 
tive is  precisely  that  element  and  degree, 
the  echelon  of  government,  that  the  Ombuds- 
man is  designed  to  safeguard  us  against,  to 
act  as  a  bulwark  for  us  in  defence  of  the 
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fundamental  liberties.  We  seek  to  do  so,  but 
the  extensive  powers  of  investigation,  access 
to  documents,  inspections  and  whatnot  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation  makes  his  capability 
of  performing  this  function  far  more  vora- 
cious and  valuable  than  anything  we  find  we 
can  do. 

I  am  not  going  to  becomes  ecstatic  about 
the  legislation  that  has  been  handed  dovvna 
to  us  here.  The  first  task  that  it  has  to  do  is 
steer  between  the  Scylla  of  the  courts  and  the 
judicial  system  and  the  Oharybdis  of  the 
executive  branOh.  That's  a  nice  piece  of 
steering  as  Ulysses  one  day  found,  and  you 
can  easily  get  lost  on  these  rocks. 

The  jurisdiction  of  New  Zealand  is  the 
one  I  think  we  should  zero  in  on  more  than 
any  other.  The  legislation  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katohewan  and  now  ours  today,  is  somewhat 
behind  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

Ontario's  ombudsman  bill  was  formed  and 
modelled  basically  on  the  New  Zealand  sys- 
tem, not  on  the  British  system  from  which 
it  differs  very  considerably;  the  salient  differ- 
ence obviously  being  that  everything  in  the 
British  system  is  funnelled  through  the  mem- 
ber of  Parliament. 

We  are  going  to  make  some  strong  repre- 
sentations to  the  minister  on  this  legislation 
that  while  not  everything  ought  to  be  fun- 
nelled through  the  MPP,  we  should  play  a 
far  more  considerable  role  in  the  operations 
of  the  Ombudsman's  office  in  conjunction  and 
in  relationship  with  him.  We  feel  that  per- 
haps the  legislative  function  is  being  dovvTi- 
graded  or  may  become  less  effective  and  less 
efficacious  than  it  presently  is  with  the 
appointment. 

That  could  be  very  easily  safeguarded 
against.  The  British  system  was  wrong  be- 
cause the  MP  was  the  only  conduit  pipe 
through  which  the  messages  would  be  re- 
layed, and  secondly  the  report  of  the  om- 
budsman came  back  to  the  MP  in  the  British 
Parliament  and  was  then  relayed  to  the 
complainant.  In  other  words  the  parliamen- 
tarians stood  as  a  bulwark  and  very  often 
their  intervention  too  was  an  aggravation  to 
the  person  out  there  who  was  complaining 
because  he  didn't  necessarily  want  to  go 
through  his  MP.  He  may  have  found  a 
political  partisanship  of  one  kind  or  another 
that  could  warp  a  view  that  he  was  pre- 
senting. He  may  not  have  had  any  personal 
liking  or  capability  of  getting  along  with  his 
so-called  parliamentary  representative,  and 
therefore  shied  away.  Thesefore  an  option 
should  be  left  in  this  context. 

The  MPP,  if  the  constituent  wishes  or  the 
complainant    wishes    to    come    to    see    him, 


should  be  given  a  role  that  he,  on  behalf 
of  the  constituent,  can  address  the  remon- 
strances, the  complaints  or  grievances  to  the 
Ombudsman;  or  should  he  not  vdsh  to  do 
that,  he  can  do  it  on  his  own  hook.  That's 
fine.  I  don't  care. 

When  the  report  comes  back,  it  can  go 
directly  through  to  the  complainant  if  he 
so  wishes  it,  whether  he  proceeded  by  the 
route  through  the  MPP  or  not,  or  it  can 
come  back  through  the  MPP  to  be  relayed 
on  in  consultation  with  his  constituent,  or 
whoever  the  complainant  may  be  that  he  is 
representing  in  this  cause.  That  is  no  minor 
deficiency  in  the  legislation  as  it  stands. 

As  I  say,  we  are  up  against  the  Charybdis 
of  the  executive.  The  whole  force  and  tenure 
of  the  legislation  is  to  bring  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  under  review  in  their  executive 
acts. 

And  what  do  governments  all  over  the 
world  do?  They  respond  defensively.  And  this 
government,  I  put  it  to  the  minister,  in  this 
legislation  has  built  a  Chinese  wall  to  some 
degree  around  itself  to  forfend  in  advance 
the  full  efficacies,  the  weight  and  the  benefits 
that  can  be  brought  about  by  the  ombuds- 
man system.  The  government  has  taken  it 
upon  itself  in  this  legislation,  which  is 
rather  different  than  others,  to  have  the 
final  veto  power.  If  the  government  says  one 
will  not  enter  that  building,  that's  it,  the 
government  brings   the   axe   down. 

And  another  section— I  think  section  21,  I 
won't  look  it  up  at  the  moment-again  gives 
the  government  plenary  discretionary  power 
over  the  Ombudsman  so  that  whenever  it 
suits  its  purposes,  whenever  the  rub  gets  too 
close  to  the  groin,  at  that  particular  point 
the  government  departs  the  fold,  saying  no, 
so  far  and  no  further,  sir.  And  it  doesn't 
have  to  give  any  apologia  for  that. 

In  some  jurisdictions,  the  minister  per- 
forms that  function,  it  is  necessarily  part  of 
the  Ombudsman's  report  to  this  assembly  that 
he  has  so  done:  "That  on  certain  such  occa- 
sions for  such  and  such  reasons  the  Attorney 
General  saw  fit  to  intervene  and  to  impinge 
upon  my  responsibilities  in  this  particular 
regard.  He  stopped  me  cold  in  my  tracks." 
When  the  minister  does  that,  we  can  only 
interpret  it  as  being  some  kind  of  malice 
of  motive,  some  kind  of  running  sore  which 
is  the  very  thing  the  Ombudsman  came  into 
being,  not  to  prevent,  that  can't  be  pre- 
vented, but  to  heal  the  wounds  of  such  gov- 
ernment action.  It  is  not  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  allow  putrefaction  to  take  place 
under  an  arbitrary  mandate.  That's  one  of 
the    things    which    can    be    exercised    in    the 
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course  of  it.  He  constricts  his  Ombudsman; 
he  doesn't  give  him  all  the  elbow  room 
which  he  may  need. 

In  another  area,  some  jurisdictions  have 
said  that  if  there  was  any  other  route  of 
redress  the  Ombudsman  was  ipso  facto  ex- 
cluded, he  would  take  himself  out  of  the 
play.  The  minister  doesn't  go  that  far  and 
that's  good.  I  would,  in  a  way,  address  my 
voice  to  Mr.  Maloney,  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  mine;  we  have  raised  cups  together 
somewhat  in  the  past- 
Interjection  by  an   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Stirrup  cups,  I  suppose  now 
that  he  is  this  lofty  thing  those  days  are 
gone  forever.  However,  we  may  get  together 
some  day  reviewing  his  portfolio. 

He  is  given  an  option  under  the  legislation 
that  he  may,  even  if  other  routes  are  avail- 
able, nevertheless  move  in  and  obviate  what- 
ever the  harm  may  be  without  driving  the 
individual  out  to  seek  redress  by  that  route. 
I  hope  he  takes  it  seriously.  I  hope  he 
exercises  that  "may"  in  the  Act  and  doesn't 
say,  "to  be."  What  they  do  in  New  Zealand— 
I  think  there's  a  clause  in  the  legislation  but 
I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  check  this  out- 
is  if  it  represents  an  imconscionable  weight 
on  the  individual  in  terms  of  money  or  in 
terms  of  what  his  capabilities  are  or  his  time 
or  detraction  from  his  job  or  what  not, 
the  Ombudsman  will  take  over  the  burden. 
He  will  act,  just  as  we  tried  to  do  in  an  earlier 
piece  of  legislation  when  this  minister  was 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  and  carry  forward  consumers'  com- 
plaints on  behalf  of  the  consuming  public  in 
test  cases.  This  minister  didn't;  he  got  sick. 
It's  not  in  the  legislation.  He  came  close  to 
saying  he  was  prepared  to  do  that,  to  have 
a  kind  of  an  ombudsman  on  a  small  scale 
within  the  consumer  dimension.  Certainly 
this  Ombudsman  is  not  given  power  of  that 
particular   kind. 

Again,  he  is  constricted.  I  don't  see  him 
given  power  to  publish  documents  or  to 
disseminate  information.  He  is  not  given  that 
kind  of  office. 

Another  area  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency 
and  maybe  the  minister's  answer  would  be 
he  will  make  rectification  as  the  testing 
period  goes  on,  the  Ombudsman  is  not  given 
powers  over  local  government,  as  I  read  the 
thing.  It  is  the  agencies  of  the  Ontario 
provincial  government  he  is  concerned  with. 
This  has  been  a  cause  of  quarrel  in  other 
jurisdictions— in  Britain,  again;  and  even  in 
Sweden— as  to  what  the  amphtude  of  those 


powers  was.  They  did  extend  the  legislation 
in  both  instances  to  the  wider  dimension. 

The  minister  will  remember  McRuer,  in 
his  monumental  report,  made  various  recom- 
mendations about  what  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  an  ombudsman  ought  to  be  in  this 
province.  He  went  precisely  to  the  local 
scene  and  had  local  ombudsmen,  thinking 
that  there  was  not  much  merit  in  appointing 
an  overall  ombudsman  as  we  have  arrived 
at  it  today;  and  I  believe  for  all  of  us,  on 
all  sides  of  the  House,  there  is  good  merit  for 
so  appointing. 

But,  in  doing  one,  the  minister  doesn't  do 
the  other.  What  McRuer  rejected,  in  his 
legislation  the  minister  accepts;  and  what 
he  accepted,  the  minister  rejects.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  reasons  for  this  particular 
constriction;  again  in  terms  of  jurisdiction 
and  power.  Because  if  the  Ombudsman  has 
no  power  or  his  power  is  shackled  then  his 
worthwhileness   becomes    irrelevant. 

It  is  going  to  cost  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  to  run  this  office,  beginning  with  the 
Ombudsman  himself  and  with  the  various 
types  of  experts  he  will  require. 

Look  at  the  ombudsman's  office  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  ombudsman's  o.ffice  in 
Sweden.  There  are  three  ombudsmen  in 
Sweden,  or  at  least  two.  There  is  one  on 
the  civU  jurisdiction  and  there  is  a  military- 
ombudsman  to  handle  other  areas.  They 
work  in  some  kind  of  conjunction,  bxit  they 
are  massive  affairs.  They  also  have  powers 
of  investigation. 

Under  this  legislation,  our  Ombudsman 
cannot  reverse  a  decision.  He  can  only 
recommend  to  the  minister,  who  has  already 
affirmed  that  decision,  that  it  should  be 
looked  at  again.  He  has  no  powers  of  grant- 
ing compensation.  He  cannot  say  that  a  wrong 
has  been  done  in  a  particular  case  from 
which  certain  damages  flow  and  say  that 
this  fellow  must  be  paid. 

The  government's  criminal  injuries  com- 
pensation is,  I  think  the  minister  will  agree 
with  me,  neither  here  nor  there  in  what  I  am 
talking  about.  These  are  civil  wrongs  of 
which  I  speak,  inflicted  by  governmental 
agencies  and  individuals.  There  are  no 
modes  of  redress  insofar  as  the  legislation 
goes.  Why  can't  we  shortcircuit  a  court  pro- 
ceeding? Why  can't  we  have  the  Ombudsman 
perform  a  function  of  that  kind?  Give  him 
some  kind  of  power  and  authority  which 
makes  his  job  one  of  plentitude,  one  of  real 
worth. 

My  final  comment— well  suppose  I  am  go- 
ing to  end  up  with  a  question.  A  question 
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was  asked  earlier  today  which  I  think  the 
minister  should  answer,  although  you  slough- 
ed it  oflF  at  an  earlier  time.  If  he  is  the  lord 
of  high  Pooh-Bah  of  all  agencies  and  insti- 
tutes under  this  government,  what  are  those 
agencies  and  institutes?  Precisely,  what  is 
his  job? 

It  is  this  minister's  job,  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  or 
a  super-minister  or  whatever  he  happens  to 
be,  to  provide  a  list  to  this  legislature,  not 
just  to  his  own  ministry,  because  this  bill 
comes  under  his  auspices,  under  his  wings; 
and  under  his  wings  will  be  this  vast  hier- 
archy of  agencies  that  have  spumed  out  there 
over  many  years. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  minister  would 
he  enormously  embarrassed  by  the  longi- 
tude and  the  latitude  of  the  list  as  the 
agencies  come  through.  I  was  reading  in 
one  piece  here  that  there  were  41  agencies, 
I  think  again  in  New  Zealand,  that  fell 
under  the  ombudsman's  responsibility.  I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  you,  Mr,  Speaker, 
there  are  441  agencies  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  agencies  we  never  dreamed  existed. 
Nor  do  the  ministers,  in  whose  charge  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  have  the  smallest  recon- 
noitering  of  a  cognizance  they  exist.  I  am 
positive  that  this  situation  exists.  The  govern- 
ment has  them  all  over  the  place.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  the  Ombudsman's  job;  and  it  is 
our  job  to  be  aware  of  who  these  people 
happen  to  be. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  Has  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  expressed  concern 
before  I  came  as  to  what  an  agency  is?  I 
take  it  he  has. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I  have  not  just  yet;  but 
I  think  it  is  a  good  point.  I  also  want  to  know 
what  an  officer  of  the  Crown  is?  Precisely 
who  is  he? 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  touched  upon  it  in  the 
bill  preceding  this. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  right,  no  one  can  possibly 
vote  against  virtue,  except  sometimes  I  think 
it  might  have  some  shock  effect  to  make 
people  more  virtuous  if  you  voted  against  it. 

Leaving  verities  aside,  the  legislation  has 
to  be  supported,  however  deficit  in  may  be 
in  many  respects.  It  has  its  ingrown  inade- 
quacies. It  has  been  designied  specifically  to 
protect  the  government's  fortress  against 
what  this  government  woidd  consider  too 
great  an  incursion.  We  over  here,  in  line 
with  the  right-to-know  legislation  introduced 
yesterday  afternoon  in  this  House  by  the 
member    for    York    South    (xMr.    MacDonald) 


would  think  that  complete  disclosure  was 
only  the  beginning  of  good  government. 

This  government  has  been  in'  power  too 
long.  Thirty-three  years  does  constitute  a 
self-enclosing  propensity  that  kind  of  cuts 
one  off  from  the  realities  of  everyday  life 
and  the  new  modaUties  of  governiment  that 
have  ])een  engendered  in  the  world  since 
this  group  in  power  first  took  over.  This  kind 
of  blindness  has  to  end.  The  government  has 
written  some  of  this  purblindness  into  the 
statute.  It  is  most  regrettable  the  miniister 
saw  fit  to  do  so. 

It  is  enormous,  this  ultra  hypersensitivity; 
it's  a  kind  of  fear  which  breeds  shying  off. 
When  the  government  comes  to  the  area 
where  the  shying-ofi^  ends,  with  an  Ombuds- 
man, with  disclosure  really  taking  place- 
true  the  Ombudsman  operates  in  private,  but 
imagine  him  having  to  go  cavorting  back  to 
a  minister  every  time  he  finds  something 
wrong  to  receive  the  accolades  and  imprkna- 
tur  of  that  minister  before  he  can  do  any- 
thing. 

Really,  the  government  has  circumscribed 
his  role,  short-circuited  him  at  the  pass. 
Quite  a  brilliant  piece  of  work;  the  goveru'- 
ments  gets  all  the  credit  in  the  world  for 
introducing  this  Ombudsman  legislation  be- 
fore the  election— all  members  have  to  do  is 
point  to  it  on  the  platform— but  what  it 
contains  in  terms  of  circumscriptionis  is  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  be  brief  because  I  unfortunately  was 
absent  during  the  opening  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Let  me  tell  the  member  he 
didn't  miss  much. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  —and  the  beginning  of 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore.  I  believe  we  in  this  party  would 
accept  the  principle  of  the  legislation  with- 
out reservation  and  therefore  that  would  cut 
down  a  significant  amount  of  the  debate. 

It  would  be  less  than  appropriate  if  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  opposition  didn't  rise 
and  with  some  sense  of  pride  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  absent  colleagues.  I  think  the 
Attorney  General  would  recognize,  although 
he  has  only  been  subject  to  it  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  that  oiu:  colleague  and 
friend,  the  member  for  Downsview,  has  re- 
garded this  as  a  cornerstone  for  what  he 
considlered  the  appropriate  operation  of  gov- 
ernment organization  in  this  province  for 
many  years.  In  his  absence,  we  convey  there- 
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fore  a  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  fact  that 
the  government  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  member  for  Downsview,  notwith- 
standing the  repetition,  was  right. 

The  concept  as  enunciated  in  the  legisla- 
tion, from  my  point  of  view  at  least,  is  ac- 
ceptable. I  stand  to  be  corrected,  but  I 
understand  that  my  colleague  from  Lakes'hore 
felt  it  didn't  go  far  enough,  because  of  its 
inability  to  intrude  upon  government  at  its 
highest  level.  I  don't  agree  vvdth  that.  I  agree 
with  the  government's  position  ini  this  respect. 
No  person- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  All  I  can  tell  the  member  is 
that  his  colleague,  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,    wouldn't    agree    with    him. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  That  might  well  be.  I  want 
to  say  in  response  to  that,  there  would  be 
nothing  novel  in  that  respect.  We  have  dis- 
agreed many  times  over  the  years  and  I 
imagine  we'll  continue  to  disagree  many 
times  ini  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Are  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party  divided  again? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  We  have  always  found, 
frankly,  that  a  degree  of  disagreement  was 
healthy  for  the  welfare  of  both  a  political 
organism  such  as  ours  and  the  individuals 
who  compose  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  members  of  the  official 
opposition  carry  it  to  ridiculous  extremes. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  We  also  recognize  that  in 
disagreement  lies  a  breadth  of  spirit  that  is 
unique  to  us. 

In  any  event,  getting  back  and  attempting 
not  to  be  dissuaded  by  those  comments  to  the 
left,  from  my  colleague  from  Ottawa  Centre, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  does  the  member  do  it? 
Are  they  compelled  to  disagree  about  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  In  any  event,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  say,  from  at  least  n\y  point  of 
view,  that  I  would  not  want  to  support  any 
legislation  that  gave  to  any  appointed  person, 
no  matter  how  just,  able  and  intelligent,  or 
what  integrity  of  purpose  he  had,  individually 
the  right  to  interfere  with  the  function  of 
government. 

The  function  of  government  is  to  govern; 
that's  what  its  members  are  elected  to  do. 
The  people  who  make  the  judgement  as  to 
whether  they  govern  properly  or  not  are  the 
electorate,  not  the  Ombudsman.  If  there  is 
a  digression  from  or  a  misunderstanding  of 


the  position  taken  by  my  colleague  from 
Lakeshore,  I  wish  he  would  correct  me  now. 
If  that  is  the  position  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  I  say,  I  think  for  my  colleague,  that  it 
isn't  the  position  of  the  official  opposition. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  we  are  a  little  off. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Maybe  we  are. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  think  we  disagree.  I 
think  we  are  talking  at  a  little  cross-purposes, 
but  I  don't  think— 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore, 
that  there  is  almost  unanimity  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  along  with  government,  that 
the  function  of  the  Ombudsman  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

However,  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think  this  is  an  important 
feature,  the  Ombudsman  should  be  regarded 
as  a  creature  of  the  assembly  and,  in  effect, 
its  servant  for  the  purposes  of  his  administra- 
tion. I  think  it  is  very  important  that,  as  you 
note  in  this  particular  statute,  the  Ombuds- 
man's report  goes  to  you,  sir.  It  doesn't  go  to 
a  minister  of  government.  That  is  proper. 
You  lay  that  report  before  us  and  that  is 
proper. 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  statute  in  that 
the  report  should  be  laid  by  you  forthwith 
before  us.  That's  a  word  I  think  we  will  want 
to  add  to  that  particular  section  so  that  you, 
sir,  will  undertake  your  responsibilities  im- 
mediately because  you  are,  in  essence,  only 
a  conduit  to  us  as  the  arbiter  of  our  rights. 
You  are  only  a  conduit  to  us  and  so  it  is 
essential  that  that  report  be  laid  forthwith 
before  the  Legislature,  or  as  the  section  goes 
on,  "immediately  upon  its  returning  to  ses- 
sion." 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  recog- 
nize in  this  connection  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Ombudsman  as  they  relate  only  to  an 
extension  of  what  are  fundamentally  our 
responsibilities.  To  some  extent  at  least,  the 
Ombudsman  in  particular  situations  is  going 
to  relieve  each  and  every  one  of  us  of  a 
responsibility  we  should  have— and  I  think  we 
have— conscientiously  undertaken  as  individ- 
ual members. 

Therefore  as  an  extension  of  us,  the  Om- 
budsman shoidd  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  in  my  re- 
spectful submission.  The  Ombudsman  should 
not  be  funded  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.  That  section  should  be  changed.  The 
approval  of  expenditures  by  the  Ombudsman, 
all    his   other   activities,   sir,   should   not   be 
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subject  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil but  should  be— you  look  with  some  query, 
sir,  and  I  want  to  refer  you  to  the  section  I 
relate  to,  if  I  may.  I  believe  that  section  to 
be- 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Section  7. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No,  give  me  a  moment,  if 
you  would  because  I  think  this— that  does 
give  some  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about,  the  salary  has  now  been  fixed,  and  my 
colleague  from  Rainy  River  points  out  that 
particular  section.  It's  the  other  section,  sec- 
tion 8.  If  you  would  relate  to  that  section, 
Mr.  Speaker  —  and  if  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  so  kind  to  do  so— you  will  see  it 
says:  "Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Council,  the  Ombudsman 
may  employ  such  officers  .  .  ."  That  extends 
through  the  legislation,  the  actual  ability  he 
has  to  hire  staff  to  carry  out  his  duties. 

The  remuneration,  as  my  colleague  from 
Rainy  River  points  out,  is  fixed  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  but  the  understanding 
of  the  government,  when  we  get  to  section 
12,  for  example,  is  that  the  report  is  laid 
before  us.  It  is  laid  not  before  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  nor  any  minister  of  the  Crown  but 
is  laid  before  the  assembly;  and  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  I  regard  this  function  as  a 
separate  function,  almost  equal  in  stature,  if 
I  may  say  with  respect,  to  the  function  that 
you,  sir,  fulfil. 

In  otiher  words,  you  are  not  responsible 
to  any  minister  of  the  Crovra— and  thank 
God  for  that— and  it  will  continue  as  a 
tradition  that  you  never  will  be  because  you 
are  the  servant  of  this  House:  I  hope  the 
Ombudsman  would  be  regarded  as  the  ser- 
vant of  this  House,  because  it  gives  him  that 
objectivity  of  enterprise,  it  gives  him  that 
ability  to  operate  no  matter  w'ho  is  on  that 
sidte.  I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  that  we 
realize  we  are  going  to  be  on  that  side  in 
another  four  months- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  He'd  better  not  hold  his 
breath. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  So  I  speak  not  against  the 
administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
high  hopes  of  being  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  But  that's  up  to  my  leader; 
he  will  choose  my  talents  as  he  sees  fit— and 
I  dor/t  want  any  response  to  that. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  I 
think  this  is  fundamental  to  the  principle  of 
this  statute.  The  government  has  almost 
played  blacks  and  whites  with  this  statute. 
They  have  recognized  somewhat  that  the 
Ombudsman   is   the   servant   of   the    Legisla- 


ture    but     they     retain— did     I     tickle     the 
Attorney  General's  fancy  for  a  moment? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  was  my  comment  about 
becoming  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  that  got  him,  was  it?  Well,  I  must  say 
to  the  minister,  that  I  think  there  would  be 
something  therapeutic  in  administering  the 
Pregnant  Mare  Urine  Advisory  Board.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  have  something  to  do  with 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  If  you  were  in  the 
cabinet,  you  would  be  on  the  P  and  P 
board. 

Mr.  Bullbrooke:  In  any  event,  I  am  going 
to  wind  up  in  a  moment. 

The  essential  principle  I  want  to  convey, 
and  I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  have  the 
government  recognize  that  we  must  carry 
it  through  in  this  statute  as  best  we  can,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Ombudsman  will  be  the 
servant  of  the  Legislature.  As  we  go  through 
the  bill,  section  by  section,  we  are  going  to 
allude  to  some  failures  of  a  specific  nature, 
as  we  see  them  in  this  statute,  related  to  like 
statutes  now  operating  in  the  other  provinces 
of  Canada, 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  personalize  for 
a  moment,  I  have  known  for  many  years  the 
gentleman  w'ho  has  been  designated  to  under- 
take the  first  responsibility.  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  sir,  he  is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability 
—we  all  know  that— possessing  great  common 
sense  and  the  type  of  individual  who  would 
not  only  bring  grace  to  the  position  but 
would  undertake  it  to  its  fulfilment.  Those 
are  generally  the  remarks  I  wanted  to  make. 
If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that 
I  think  the  Ombudsman  has  been  given  too 
much  power  in  one  section  here— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Too  much  power? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  extraordinary.  This  is 
as  weak  a  bill  as  one  could  imagine. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  realize  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  is  clairvoyant,  but  I  haven't 
even  said  where  I  think  he  has  too  much 
power.  And  to  begin  with,  I  said,  "I  think 
he  has  too  much  power."  I  have  always 
operated  on  the  basis  that  I  could  well  be 
wrong.  When  I  say  I  think  something,  it 
doesn't  make  it  ex  cathedra.  Maybe  it  isn't 
too  much  power. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Liberals  are  so  wisihy- 
washy,  even  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  I  thinlc  it  is  only  fair 
to  recognize  that  I  said  I  think  he  has  too 
much  power.  It  might  well  be  that  the  hon. 
me-mber  can  convince  me  that  the  Ombuds- 
man doesn't  have  too  muoh  power. 

If  I  may,  I  want  to  relate  to  section  8(2) 
and  point  out  that  I  read  this  to  mean  that 
the  Ombudsman  imder  that  section  can  dele- 
gate powers  and  duties  of  a  minister  or 
deputy  minister.  In  my  respectful  opinion  it 
goes  quite  far  enough  that  he  can  delegate 
powers  of  a  deputy  minister.  Nowhere 
should  an  appointed  official  be  able  to  dele- 
gate the  powers  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 
The  powers  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
come  from  his  elected  position.  There  are 
discretions  to  be  exercised  by  a  minister  of 
the  Crown.  I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  in  some  of  the  statutes  that  he  over- 
views, has  discretionary  power  to  exercise. 
Those  powers  are  placed  in  him  because  he 
is  elected  by  the  people  of  Middlesex  North; 
he  is  then  chosen  by  the  Premier  of  the 
province  to  join  the  cabinet  and  exercise 
those  discretionary  powers,  recognizing  that 
he  does  so  on  his  own  peril,  being  responsible 
to  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  Ombudsman  sihould  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  appoint  anybody;  nor  should  he  be 
able  himself  to  ever  exercise  powers  of  that 
nature.  That's  the  essence  of  the  parliamen- 
tary process,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Attorney  General  when  that  section  comes  up 
to  consider  that  particular- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Samia  is 
incredible. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Incredible? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  how  the  member  could 
sit  next  to  the  member  for  Downsview  all 
those  years  and  yet  disagree  so  fundamentally 
with  him— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber may  make  his  contribution  after,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  Roy;  The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
really  wouldn't  understand— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  to  recognize 
that  as  the  years  go  by,  we  have  almost 
congealed.  We  were  so  far  apart  when  we 
first  started  that  I  didn't  know  who  he  was. 


But  those  things  happen  in  this  assembly. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  The  first 
time  I  came  in  I  snapped  my  finger  at  my 
colleague  from  Rainy  River.  I  thought  he 
was  a  page. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   He  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  try  to  develop  some 
type  of  rapport;  that  has  been  the  effort  of 
this  opposition.  While  we  watch  the  NDP 
fracture  there— and  the  member  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  fracturing,  may  I  say— we  have 
attempted  to  congeal. 

But  in  any  event,  I  say  that  I  think  this 
is  very  important,  it  is  basically  a  good  bill 
in  principle,  and  we  compliment  you  in  that 
respect.    Thank  you,   Mr.    Speaker. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Now  we 
will  have  the  party  line. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  won't  have  the  party 
line  at  all.  We  never  have  any  difficulty 
in  this  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  sensation,  but  I 
can't  be  certain  of  it,  that  I  want  to  speak 
at  some  length  about  the  bill,  because  of 
an  extreme  interest  in  it  and  also  because 
of  a  deep  concern  which  I  have  about  it. 

We  in  this  caucus  are  going  to  support 
the  bill.  I  think  that  during  the  course  of 
the  remarks  which  we  will  make,  both  on 
second  reading  and  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House— where  I  assume  this  bill  will 
go,  rather  than  outside— the  Attorney  General 
will   be   aware   of   our   concerns. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say,  as  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Lakes'hore  said,  and  the 
member  for  Samia  and  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East,  that  we  all  recognize  the  con- 
tribution which  the  member  for  Downsview 
has  made  in  introducing  annually  over  the 
years  a  bill  dealing  with  the  appointment 
of  a  parliamentary  commissioner,  as  the  term 
is   in   the   United   Kingdom. 

I  was  pleased  to  know  that  the  member 
for  Downsview  may  be  back  in  his  seat 
later  on  this  week.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  debated  the  bill.  It  may  just 
be  possible,  if  my  inclination  holds,  that  he 
may  have   that  opportunity. 

Let  me  also  say  that  if  one  were  to  search 
in  Ontario  to  select  a  person  to  perform 
the  role  of  ombudsman,  Arthur  Maloney, 
whose  appointment  was  announced  on  May 
22  when  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  spoke  in 
this  assembly,  is  a  fine  appointment.  We  are 
not  in  any  argument  on  those  scores.   I  am 
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sure  the  member  for  Downsview  would 
acknowledge  that  while  he  has  each  year 
persistently  and  annually  drawn  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembly  the  need  for  a 
parliamentary  commissioner  or  an  ombuds- 
man, I  think  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  a  number  of  members  of  the  assembly 
over  the  years  have  discussed,  either  in  the 
estimates  committee  of  the  various  Attorneys 
General,  or  latterly  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice,  sometimes  in  addresses  in 
the  House  and  on  other  occasions,  the  need 
for  such  a  role  in  the  province  as  that  to 
be  performed  by  an  ombudsman. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  what  I 
believe  the  government  is  doing  in  this  bill 
is  creating  a  new  institution  of  government, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  been  so 
constricted  in  its  response  to  what  the  need 
may  be.  I  think  the  need  and  the  area  and 
amtit  of  operation  of  an  ombudsman  is 
somewhat  difiBcult  to  grasp  and  certainly  dif- 
ficult to  foresee  in  its  evolution.  But  I  don't 
happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  once 
this  office  is  created  we  are  likely  to  see, 
for  a  long  time,  any  change  in  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  office.  I  think  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  legislation  that  once 
it  is  in  place  it  is  likely  to  remain  there 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I,  there- 
fore, must  head  off  any  argument  or  sug- 
gestion that  over  the  years  we  are  going 
to  see  any  substantial  amendments  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  suppose  what  I  want  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  go  back  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
system  under  which  we  are  operating  in 
order  to  indicate  why  I  believe  that  this 
bill  is  creating  a  new  institution  of  govern- 
ment. The  government  is  not  just  creating 
another  appointment;  it  is  not  just  saying 
there  is  a  small  area  of  concern  which  we 
have  about  people  in  the  province  and  their 
relationship  with  the  government  which  of 
necessity  has  become  so  intrusive  on  ever- 
one's  affairs.  The  government  is  really  stating 
that  there  is  a  need  for  such  an  institution 
and  that  institution  is  going  to  be  per- 
sonified in  the  person  of  the  first  appointee. 
But  that  appointee,  for  so  long  as  he  holds 
the  office,  will  be  succeeded  by  others  who 
will  also  hold  that  office. 

Thesefore,  I  think  we  have  got  to  say 
to  ourselves  if  we  are  creating  an  institution 
of  government,  what  are  its  relationships  to 
the  other  institutions   of  government? 

What  is  its  relationship,  for  example,  to 
the  legislative  assembly?  What  is  its  relation- 
ship with  respect  to  the  courts?  What  is  its 
relationship   with   respect   to   the    Lieutenant 


Governor  in  Council  or  the  executive  council 
or  the  cabinet  or  whatever  one  wants  to 
choose  to  speak  about? 

What  is  its  relationship  going  to  be  with 
the  other  bodies  which  are  conclusively  or 
inclusively  described  as  Crown  agencies  of 
one  kind  or  another?  To  what  extent  is  the 
Ombudsman  going  to  have  a  role  to  play 
that  wHl  fulfil  the  traditional  sense  of  a 
vacuum  in  the  institutions  of  government? 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  bill  is  defective  in 
not  having  any  grasp  of  what  that  vacuum 
is  -wiuch  required  to  be  filled  and  no  real 
understanding  of  what  the  role  of  the  Om- 
budsman must  be. 

First  of  all,  let  me  deal  with  what  the 
government  is  creating  in  relation  to  those 
various  bodies  to  which  I  referred.  I  think, 
if  you  examine  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  relationship  of  the  Ombudsman  to  this 
assembly  will  be  but  a  formal  one.  I  think 
that's  wrong.  I  don't  think  it's  real.  I  don't 
thing  it's  what  is  supposed  to  be.  I  think  the 
bill  cries  for  amendment  and  I'm  not  so— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sanguine. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No.  I  am  not  so  unbelieving 
that  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  a  bill  such 
as  this  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  extract 
from  an  enhghtened  minister  of  the  Crovm, 
and  one  who  is  concerned  about  these  mat- 
ters, some  of  the  amendments  to  which  we 
may  want  to  have  his  assent. 

Let  me  say  I  consider  it  to  be  a  formality, 
an  important  formality,  but  a  formality  that 
the  Ombudsman  is  going  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  address  of 
the  assembly.  Let  me  say  that  I  consider  it 
to  be  but  a  formality  that  when  he  takes 
office  he  is  going  to  be  in  front  of  this 
assembly  and  swearing  an  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Speaker  pursuant  to  the 
statutory  authority  which  is  going  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  it 
is  a  formality  if  in  fact,  as  this  bill  states,  he 
will  report  to  the  assembly  annually  about  his 
office,  because  we  know  of  all  of  the  reports 
which  come  before  the  assembly  that  it's  a 
very  necessary  democratic  safeguard,  but  it  is 
a  formality. 

Let  me  say,  in  addition,  so  far  as  one  can 
tell  by  the  bill  and  the  nodding  acquaintance 
given  to  it,  the  general  rules  of  procedure 
which  are  to  be  set  out  by  this  assembly 
have  a  very  scanty  place  to  play  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  office  of  the  Ombudsman.  I 
would  expect  and  anticipate  and  hope  that 
there  may  very  well  be  some  clear  statement 
by  the  minister  at  some  point  in  time  in  this 
debate  about  what  the  general  rules  for  the 
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guidance  of  the  Ombudsman  will  be  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and 
how  the  assembly  will  make  those  rules  in 
order  that  they  will  be  of  the  kind  of 
guidance  to  which  the  bill  appears  to  pay  lip 
service. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that  those  appear  to  me 
to  be  but  mere  formalities?  The  additional 
formality,  of  course— and  if  I  may  just  add 
to  my  comments  about  the  formalities— is  that 
he  will  appear  in  the  estimates  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  his  office  will  be  voted.  I 
assume  that  the  appropriation  wdll  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
assembly. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Speaker  does  not 
go  into  estimates  committee  or  into  a  seat  in 
this  House  to  discuss  his  estimates,  so  we  will 
be  discussing  the  appropriation  and  we  will 
presumably  have  an  opportimity  to  discuss  the 
estimates  for  the  office  of  the  Ombudsman 
either  in  his  chamber  or  perhaps  out  in  some 
committee  where  we  may  be  able  to  exchange 
views  annually  with  the  Ombudsman,  know- 
ing full  well  there  will  be  no  change.  This  is 
the  case  with  estimates.  Never  in  my  time 
have  I  seen  a  dollar  of  the  estimates  change. 

But  regardless  of  what  we  say,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  influence  on  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  office  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  kind  of  reporting  operation  which  he 
must  do  to  this  assembly  if  he  is  to  have  any 
meaning. 

In  my  judgement,  those  are  formalities.  We 
have  seen  them  many  times  and  we  know 
exactly  what  they  mean.  I  think  the  bill's 
basic  flaw,  within  the  ambit  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  support  it  on 
principle,  is  to  find  that  right  from  his  incep- 
tion in  office  his  scope  will  be  so  curtailed 
and  limited  by  the  very  statute  that  we  are 
passing  and  the  oath  which  he  will  be  taking, 
that  we  in  this  assembly  will  have  little,  if 
any,  opportunity  to  question  him  about  any 
matters. 

I  refer  to  that  section  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  his  oath  of  office.  It's  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Speaker  of  the  assembly, 
with  all  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  no  doubt 
that  the  government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario can  bring  to  bear  on  such  occasions  as 
inheritors  of  the  family  compact  in  this 
province.  He  will  faithfully  and  impartially 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office;  no  one 
would  disagree  with  that.  And  he  will  not, 
except  in  accordance  with  subsection  2,  dis- 
close any  information  received  by  hirn  as 
Ombudsman.  So  that  the  only  information  we 
will  be  able  to  get  as  members  of  the  as- 


sembly—of which  he  is  to  be  an  officer— will 
be  what  is  set  out  in  subsection  2,  and  that 
will  be  enshrined  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
oath  of  office.  Subsection  2  says: 

The  Ombudsman  may  disclose  in  any  re- 
port made  by  him  under  this  Act  such  mat- 
ters as  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  disclosed 
in  order  to  establish  grounds  for  his  con- 
clusions  and   recommendations. 

That  is  an  exception  to  his  oath  of  office.  In 
no  sense  can  he  depart  one  iota  from  the 
minimurn  requirements  of  supporting  what- 
ever his  conclusions  and  recommendations 
may  be. 

So  let  us  suggest  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
in  an  estimates  committee;  the  estimate  of 
the  Ombudsman  comes  before  the  assembly 
and  we  want  to  discuss  with  him  what  he 
has  been  doing  in  performing  the  functions 
of  his  office.  He  will  say:  "What  I  have  been 
doing  has  already  been  stated,  because  I  am 
allowed  to  disclose  such  matters  as,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  disclosed  in  order  to 
establish  grounds  for  my  conclusions  and  re- 
commendations which  I  have  given,  and  I 
can  only  disclose  so  much  of  the  background 
as  will  support  them— and  I  have  already  done 
that." 

I  think  that  is  an  extreme  limitation  by 
the  government  on  the  office  of  the  Ombuds- 
man. It  is  so  extreme,  that  I  feel  somewhat 
put  upon  that  we  in  this  assembly  are  going 
to  be  the  ones  who  impose  that  limitation 
through  the  oath  of  office  which  is  going  to 
be  given  by  the  Speaker  of  the  assembly.  At 
some  point  in  time,  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  be  able  to  say  to  me  that  "No,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  standing  committee  of  this 
Legislature  to  which  the  Ombudsman  will 
report,  when,  as  and  if  he,  the  Ombudsman, 
wants  to  report  to  it,  or  a  select  committee 
of  the  assembly." 

I  bow  to  those  who  have  better  knowledge 
of  the  assembly  than  I  have.  As  I  understand 
it,  a  select  committee  can  be  appointed  as  a 
continuing  body  during  each  Parliament  and 
that  it's  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Legislature  is  in  session  or  not  in  session. 
That  happened  to  become  some  sort  of 
mythology  because  it  was  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  the  per  diem  allowance  which 
was  granted.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  as  I 
understand— and  I  can't  say  that  I  am  all 
that  knowledgeable  about  it  but  I  have  some 
knowledge  over  a  period  of  time  and  I'm  sure 
that  other  members  of  the  House  have  some 
over  a  period  of  time— there  is  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  whom 
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the   ombudsman   or  the  parhamentary  com- 
•iiissioner  as  he  is  known  reports. 

If  I  may,  I  would  refer  to  quite  a  fas- 
cinating debate  which  took  place  a  year  ago 
in  the  estimates  of  the  then  Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Justice  when  we  discussed  his 
particular  type  of  problem.  I  believe  my  infor- 
mation to  be  correct,  as  I  stated  at  that  time, 
that  if  one  looks  at  the  reports  of  the  par- 
liamentary commissioner  in  Great  Britain  and 
looks  at  the  work  of  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  which  the  par- 
liamentary commissioner  reports  and  the  work 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dealing  with  it,  one  will  see  very  clear- 
ly that  not  only  does  the  select  committee 
examine  the  parliamentary  commissioner  on 
his  report,  they  examine  the  very  depart- 
ments that  he  criticizes  or  the  very  depart- 
ments in  which  the  particular  issues  arise 
which  have  led  him  to  categorize  it  as  malad- 
ministration. 

If  the  Ombudsman  is  to  have  any  role  to 
play  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  it  is  as  an 
officer  of  this  assembly  reporting  to  a  select 
committee  of  this  assembly  and  the  select 
committee  picks  up  where  the  Ombudsman 
leaves  off  and  carries  through  on  the  criticism 
of  whatever  departments  of  government  or 
whatever  agencies  of  government  deserve  that 
criticism  for  maladministration.  That's  the 
next  point  that  I  wanted  to  make. 

I  want  to  move  on  into  another  area  of  the 
bill  where  I  consider  it  to  be  substantially 
defective. 

The  bill  poses  a  vacuum  at  the  end  of  the 
road  because  if,  liaving  in  all  secrecy— ^anld 
I'll  come  back  to  that  matter  in  a  little  while 
—conducted  his  investigation,  because  the 
purpose  of  having  the  Ombudsman  is  to  con- 
duct investigations,  he  comes  to  certain  con- 
clusions that  a  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  authority  for  further  con- 
sideration; that  the  omission  should  be  rec- 
tified; that  the  decision  should  be  cancelled 
or  varied;  that  any  practice  on  which  the 
decision,  recommendation,  act  or  omission 
was  based  should  be  altered;  that  any  law  on 
which  the  decision,  recommendation,  act  of 
omission  was  based  should  be  reconsidered; 
that  reasons  should  have  been  given  for  the 
decision;  or  that  any  other  step  should  be 
taken,  then  he  makes  his  report.  He  can 
specify  that  he  expects  action  within  a  given 
period  of  time  and  he  can  send  his  report  to 
various  people.  That  is  all  set  out  in  the  bill. 

If  no  action  is  taken  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  recommendations  which  the  Ombuds- 
man has  made,  what  can  he  do?  He  can  send 


a  copy  of  the  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  Premier  and  he  may  thereafter  make 
such  reports  to  the  assembly  on  the  matter 
as  he  thinks  fit.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
whidh  indicates  what  this  assembly  can  do 
about  the  matter. 

There  is  nothing  to  say  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ombudsman  will  appear 
as  an  order  on  the  order  paper  or  as  a 
motion  on  the  order  paper  for  a  debate. 
There  is  nothing  to  say  that  the  report  of  the 
Ombudsman  in  such  a  situation  on  that 
specific  matter  on  which  there  has  been  no 
action  by  the  government;  or  on  which  action 
has  been  inadequate  by  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  maladministration  whidh  has 
caused  a  sense  of  grievance  in  the  citizen 
who  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Ombuds- 
man; there  is  nothing  which  then  says  "and 
that  report  shall  automatically  be  referred 
to  the  select  committee  of  this  assembly  in 
order  that  the  matter  can  be  further  in- 
vestigated by  that  select  committee."  Or, 
"after  motion  and  debate,  will  be  referred." 

That's  what  it's  all  about.  It  has  to  do 
with  something  called  the  executive  govern- 
ment operating  in  a  way  which  can  be 
characterized  as  maladministration.  Most 
people  seem  to  think  we're  talking  about 
something  called  administrative  law.  We're 
not  really  talking  about  administrative  law; 
we're  talking  about  maladministration,  and 
all  sorts  of  failures  which  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  decision-making  processes  of 
government. 

With  the  member  for  Samia  I  sihare  the 
concern  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  creating 
an  institution  of  government  which  is  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  functioning  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  due  and  proper  functioning 
of  government.  That  is  not  why  we  have  an 
ombudsman.  It  is  to  ensure  that  functioning 
will  be  due  and  proper  in  situations  where, 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  government 
in  all  its  agencies  and  emanations,  mal- 
administration can  and  does  occur  which 
afiFects  people  who  are  involved  with  it. 

I  say  that  in  a  very  real  sense  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Ombudsman  to  this  assembly  will 
be  but  a  formal  one.  We  will  have  no  real 
sensation,  because  of  the  nature  of  this  bill 
and  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
drafted,  that  the  relationship  of  the  Ombuds- 
man to  the  assembly  will  be  the  kind  of 
relationship  which  is  essential  when  we  are 
creating  this  particular  institution  of  govern- 
ment. 

Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I'm 
saying  he  must  be  of  necessity,  therefore, 
non-independent   in   his   status   and   a   crea- 
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ture  of  the  assembly.  That  is  not  so.  We  want 
to  create  an  independent  person  and  the 
bill,  in  many  of  its  respects  so  far  as  the 
tenure  of  office  and  that  aspect  of  the  ap- 
pointment are  concerned,  is  satisfactory  to 
us  in  that  regard.  There  are  certain  prob- 
lems we  have  with  those  aspects  of  it.  Nor 
are  we  saying  that  he  must  have  no  rela- 
tionship with  the  executive,  the  cabinet,  the 
executive  council— whatever  you  want  to  call 
it— the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 
we're  not  saying  that. 

We  are  saying  he  must  have  a  role  which 
is  a  distinguishable  role  and  not  one  which 
will  be  downgraded  in  the  sense  this  govern- 
ment has  downgraded  that  office  because  of 
the  way  it  has  conceived  the  role  which  is 
to  be  played  by  the  Ombudsman. 

I  don't  think  it  was  ever  intended— and 
I'm  quite  certain  the  first  person  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  office,  Mr.  Arthur  Maloney, 
does  not  assume  office  on  the  basis  that 
somehow  or  other  he  has  some  special  per- 
sonal characteristics  which  will  enable  him 
to  resolve  problems  of  maladministration.  He 
is  the  first  occupant  of  an  office  Which  will 
continue  for  a  long  time.  We  want  a  man  of 
integrity.  We  want  a  man  of  independence". 
We  want  a  man  of  probity.  We  want  a  man 
of  experience.  We  want  a  man  of  acumen!, 
of  judgement.  But  that  will  not  provide  the 
kind  of  operation  for  the  office  of  Ombuds- 
man that  we  conceive  it  to  be  unless  the 
statute  which  clothes  him  with  the  functions 
of  his  office  and  the  way  in  wihich  he  can 
perform  it,  is  an  adequate  statute. 

All  right.  That  is  tthe  first  area  of  oonicem 
which  I  have  about  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion of  government  that  this  present  govern- 
ment is  providing  for  in  introducing  Bill  86 
into  the  assembly. 

The  next  relationship  that  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  is  the  relationship  of  the  complainant 
—the  citizen  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  or 
the  person  from  outside  the  Province  of 
Ontario  who  may  have  been  affected  by 
something  within  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  how  he  will  be  dealt  with  and  how  he 
will  deal  with  the  Ombudsman. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  if  a  citizen  is 
aggrieved— it  may  sound  somewhat  old- 
fasihioned  but  I  think  it  is  the  appropriate 
term  to  use— by  malad'ministration  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  first 
thing  one  must  recognize  is  that  t!here  is  an 
element  of  comedy  in  that  person  takinig  on 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
by  himself. 

If  the  point  is  reached  at  which  he  has 
been    aggrieved,    he   will    have   already   had 


such  contact  with  the  government  of  On- 
tario that  he  may  be  reluctant  to  face  the 
problem  of  even  laying  a  complaint  in  writing 
with  the  Ombudsman  for  the  investigation 
to  take  place  in  the  impartial  way  in  which 
the  Ombudsman  is  configured  in  this  statute. 
At  least  in  the  United  Kingdom  they 
recognized  that  there  was  an  additional  role 
to  be  played  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  So,  they  provided  in  their 
original  bill— and)  I  am  grateful  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  in  indicating  that  they 
then  amended  it  to  provide  an  alternative 
method— that  the  only  complaints  which 
could  go  forward  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioner were  those  which  were  channelled 
through  or  originated  with  the  member  of 
the  House  of  Conrmions.  That  is,  originated 
in  the  sense  of  the  physical  complaint  in 
writing  going  forward  from  the  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  parliamentary 
commissioner. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  know  if  they  did  that, 
really.  I  am  not  sure  they  amended  it  that 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  did. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right.  I  am  goinig  to 
assume  for  the  moment  that  in  the  course  of 
time  they  amended  it  to  provide  the  alterna- 
tive that  a  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could,  if  ihe  wished  to  do,  go  directly  to  the 
ombudsman  or  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioner with  a  complaint  in  writing,  but  that 
there  was  always  available  to  him,  if  he  chose 
to  do  so,  the  right  to  go  through  the  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  know  enough  about  the  role  of  a  mem- 
ber of  tSbe  provincial  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  that  both  members  of 
the  back-bench,  private  members  of  the 
assembly  sitting  for  the  government  party, 
private  members  of  the  assembly  sitting 
for  the  opposition  parties,  all  have  a  degree 
of  leverage  on  the  government.  It  depends 
on  a  number  of  things  but  every  one  of  us 
knows  that  we  have  some  influence  on  gov- 
ernment. We  may  think  at  times  it  is  minu- 
scule; we  may  think  that  it  is  all  that  it 
should  be. 

But,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  a  citizen  of  this  province,  rather 
than  going  directly  to  the  Ombudsman  him- 
self by  way  of  complaint,  if  he  chose  to  con- 
sult with  the  meml^er  of  the  assembly  either 
who  represented  him  or  who  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  area  of  concern  because  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  matter  to  be  tied  to  a  constitu- 
ency basis  at  all.  He  should  have  the  oppor- 
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t unity  to  say  he  wants  this  complaint  to 
go  forward  under  the  auspices  of  a  member 
of  the  assembly. 

The  response  of  the  Ombudsman  in^  a  situa- 
tion sudi  as  that  would  be  such  that— and  I 
am  not  taking  away  at  all  from  the  question 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Ombudanan  when  I 
say  it— it  would  mean  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  had  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  complaint,  where  it  may  be  that  he 
would  be  able  to  raise  questions  and  so  state 
the  complaint  in  a  way  that  it  would  be  more 
clearly  imderstood  by  the  Ombudsman  and, 
if  the  Ombudsman  had  any  problems  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  he  would  have  to  deal,  of  necessity 
if  the  complainant  goes  that  route,  through 
the  member  of  the  assembly. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  that  if  he  is 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  the  creation 
of  this  institution  of  government  in  a  way 
that  will  protect  the  ordinary  citizen  against 
the  maladministration  of  the  executive  branch 
of  government,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
result  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  method 
which  has  been  created  if  that  alternative  is 
provided  in  the  legislation.  I  think  it  should! 
be  provided.  I  urge  the  ministry  to  consider 
that  particular  amendment  in  due  course  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

May  I  say  by  way  of  an  aside,  because 
when  we  get  into  committee  perhaps  these 
matters  can  be  dealt  with,  there  are  two  or 
three  things  that  bother  me  about  the  bill  in 
relation  to  the  complainant  in'  a  very  techni- 
cal sense.  Does  it  cover  people  outside  the 
province?  Is  there  any  residence  requirement? 
Is  there  any  citizenship  of  landed  immigrant 
status?  Is  it  restricted  to  residents  of  On- 
tario? 

Another  technical  problem,  because  there 
is  no  point  in  raising  it  in  committee  if  the 
ministry  can't  answer  it  easily  at  that  time: 
Does  the  right  of  complaint  survive  the  death 
of  the  complainant  and,  if  so,  in  what  circum- 
stances? Does  it  carry  on  to  his  legal  personal 
representatives  so  that  if  a  complaint  has 
been  lodged  it  will  be  continued  upon  the 
death  of  the  complaiinant  and,  if  so,  in  what 
situations? 

Is  it  only  complaints  which  exist  from  the 
date  the  bill  comes  into  force  or  wthidh  arise 
after  the  bill  comes  into  force  that  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Ombudsman,  or  is  there  a 
period  of  time,  now  extant,  during  Which 
complaints  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  can 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Ombudsman  or,  if  so, 
what  is  the  delimiting  area  of  those  particular 
considerations? 

Let  me  now  move  to  the  real  problem  as 
I    see    it,    or    the    third   phase    of   the    real 


problem  in  connection  with  the  bill  as  I 
understand  it.  I  guess  I  must  be  a  little  bit 
elementary  about  it,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
the  members  of  the  assembly,  but  to  clarify 
my  own  thinking  as  I  talk  about  a  topic 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  clear  about. 
Our  theory  of  government  is  that  the 
executive  is  the  Crown.  The  Crown  operates 
through  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  operate  either  by  the 
common  law  through  the  prerogative  or  by 
statutory  powers  conferred  upon  them.  I 
simply  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Executive 
Council  Act: 

The  executive  council  shall  be  composed 
of  such  persons  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
from  time  to  time  appoints,  and  all  execu- 
tive councillors  so  appointed  are  ministers 
of  the  Crown. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

No  deed  or  contract  in  respect  of  any 
matter  under  the  control  or  direction  of  a 
minister  is  binding  on  Her  Majesty,  or 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act  of  such 
minister  unless  it  is  signed  by  ihim  or  is 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

For  whatever  that's  worth,  I  think  it  supports 
the  proposition  which  I  placed  before  the 
assembly  yesterday  When  I  was  engaged  in 
supporting  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
York  South,  who  is  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  House  at  the  present  time.  I  stated  five 
propositions  and  I'm  not  going  to  repeat  the 
five.  I'm  quite  certain  that  all  of  us  will  be 
reading  them  tonight  because  of  their  extreme 
interest  in  what  I  said  yesterday. 

The  third  and  fourth  ones  were  an  expres- 
sion by  me  that  executive  acts  are  concerned 
either  with  the  administration  of  parliamentary 
enactments,  and  the  subordinate  legislation 
made  thereunder,  or  with  the  exercise  of 
the  discretionary  authority  which  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crovm  by  virtue  of  the 
common  law  without  any  express  parlia- 
mentary sanction  or  supervision.  And  there 
is  no  act  of  the  executive  for  which  some 
officer  or  minister  of  the  Crown  is  not  re- 
sponsible and  for  which  he  may  not  be 
made  liable  either  to  punishment  or  to 
censure  or  loss  of  office. 

If  that  is  our  theory  of  government  in 
a  nutshell,  or  at  least  in  a  form  which  indi- 
cates where  the  executive  branches  off  from 
the  assembly,  and  has  its  responsibility  to 
the  assembly  then  all  of  the  acts  of  that 
executive  are  the  very  acts  which,  over  the 
course  of  time,  may  create  the  kind  of  bad 
decisions   throughout  the   extensive  branches 
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of  the  ministry,  throughout  the  powers  of 
delegation,  which  over  the  years  we  have 
begun  to  provide  in  the  statutes  with  respect 
to  the  powers  of  minister  to  delegate  par- 
ticular aspects  of  their  work  to  other  mem- 
bers, other  persons  in  the  ministries.  So  it 
is  the  executive  in  its  broad  sense  including, 
in  the  definition  of  this  bill,  the  references 
which  are  made  to  a  "ministry,  commission, 
board  or  other  administrative  vmit  of  the 
government  of  Ontario,  and  including  any 
agency  thereof." 

I  allude  to  that,  because  it  is  my  vmder- 
standing  that  every  board  and  commission 
set  up  by  this  assembly  by  statute,  at  some 
point— I  need  some  clarification  and  help  on 
this— has  a  minister  who  reports  for  it  to 
this  assembly.  He  may  not  be  responsible 
for  it,  as  in  some  instances  he  is  responsible. 
But  there  is  no  board,  agency  or  commis- 
sion of  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  set  up  by  a  statute  for  which  some 
minister  doesn't  have  some  responsibility. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  such  a  multi- 
tude of  agencies  and  commissions  it  is  hard 
to  be  dichotomous  about  it.  But  I  suppose 
two  good  examples  would  be  that  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Handleman)  is  responsible  for,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  statute  creating  it,  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission,  in  the  sense  of  a 
parliamentary  democracy.  But  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  even  though  he 
reports  to  the  assembly  about  it.  He  is  not 
responsible  in  the  sense  that  he  is  responsible 
in  a  like  sense  for  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission. 

(So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  an  immense 
number  of  decisions  have  to  be  made  every 
day  by  government  in  the  wide  amplitude 
of  the  powers  which  have  been  given  to 
the  executive  branch  of  government  under 
the  statutes  of  the  assembly,  under  the  au- 
thority to  pass  subordinated  legislation,  or 
legislation  subordinated  in  the  sense  of  being 
by  way  of  regulation.  Under  the  decisions 
which  are  made  by  order  in  council,  or  the 
confirmation  of  decisions  which  are  made 
by  way  of  order  in  council,  or  any  number 
of  any  other  decisions  which  are  made  day 
to  day,  you  cannot  help  but  touch  upon  the 
people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  because 
it  is  their  government,  even  though  our  con- 
vention is  that  it  is  the  government  of  the 
Crown. 


Therefore,  I  am  concerned  when  I  find 
it  in  the  bill  before  us  without  any  clear 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  that  the 
function  of  the  Ombudsman  in  section  15 
of  the  bill  is  to  investigate  any  decision 
or  recommendation  made  or  any  act  done 
or  omitted  in  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  governmental  organization— which 
is  the  government  in  its  executive  sense,  in- 
cluding all  of  its  commissions,  boards  and 
agencies— and  aflFecting  any  person  or  body 
of  persons  in  his  or  its  personal  capacity. 

I  am  always  concerned,  of  course,  when- 
ever the  question  of  standing  arises.  Tlie 
word  "affect"  is  a  word  which,  in  law,  has 
a  limited  sense  and  I  would  certainly  like 
to  have  some  generalized  statement  by  the 
minister  at  the  point  in  time  when  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  comment  on  this  bill 
on  second  reading  or  in  the  committee  of 
what  does  the  word  "affect"  mean  in  this 
context.  Who  does  have  the  standing?  Am  I, 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  af- 
fected by  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier)  to  deal  with 
the  company  at  the   sand  dimes—. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Would  this 
be  an  appropriate  place  to  break  your 
remarks? 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  one-half  second,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may.  The  company  at  the 
sand  dunes— would  I  have  any  standing  in 
that  matter  when  another  citizen  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  before  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  was  held  not  to 
have  any  standing?  Am  I  afiFected  if  I  think 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  unwisely  got  rid  of  a  particular  natural 
asset?  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  is  6  o'clock- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  the  member  has 
further  remarks  to  make? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  that  as  previously 
announced,  following  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  I  understand  the  minister  wishes  to  carry 
it  over  into  committee  on  Thursday  which, 
I  believe,  would  be  agreeable  to  the  House. 
I  would  proceed  then  with  the  other  two 
bills  as  I  call  them,  items  12  and  13  on  the 
order  paper. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  some  change  in  the 
order,  I  would  anticipate,  if  the  other  bills 
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were  dealt  with  quickly,  that  I  might  con- 
sider calling  item  17  or  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  5,  for  the  information  of 
members.  However,  if  this  is  undesirable,  it 
wouldn't— 

Mr.   Renwick:   Are  we  not  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  bill  tonight? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Renwick:   We  are  going  to  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  to  the  conclusion 
of  second  reading. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


OMBUDSMAN  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  we  rose  at  6  o'clock, 
I  believe  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  was 
in  the  midst  of  some  remarks.  You  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may,  I'll  continue  without  resume.  The 
government  ordering  of  business  is  so  eflBcient 
that  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations,  particularly 
that  part  of  the  estimates  with  which  I  am 
most  concerned  at  this  time,  have  just  com- 
menced in  the  estimates  committee.  So  I  only 
have  another  couple  of  hours  of  remarks  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Will  the 
hon.  member  guarantee  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  colleague,  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor),  who  has  an  in- 
comparable knowledge  about  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  as 
he  has  about  the  Provincial  Secretariat  for 
Justice,  as  he  has  about  the  Attorney  General, 
as  he  has  about  the  Solicitor  General's  depart- 
ment, is  down  in  those  estimates.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  leave  him  there  too  long  so  I  would 
think  by  about  10  o'clock  I  might  have  con- 
cluded my  remarks  and  been  able  to  join  him 
down  there. 

May  I  simply  pick  up  where  I  left  off?  I 
was  speaking  about  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  about  the  fact  that  the  executive 
power  of  the  government  is  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  is  exercised  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  throughout  all  of  the  vast 
proliferation  of  commissions,  agencies,  and 
boards,  and  all  of  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
government  which  has  proliferated  to  such  a 
great  extent  in  the  20th  century. 

I  was  referring  to  the  gut  section  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase 
after  dinner— section  15:  "The  function  of  the 
Ombudsman  is  to  investigate  any  decision  or 
recommendation  made  or  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of 
a    governmental    organization    and    affecting 
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any  person  or  body  or  persons  in  his  or  its 
personal  capacity."  Without  going  into  the 
technical  problems  that  are  involved  in  the 
language  of  that  bill,  you  will  find,  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  bill  a  repetition  of 
the  phraseology  "decision  or  recommendation, 
act  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  the 
course  of  the  administration  of  a  govern- 
mental organization." 

Then  you  go  on  to  a  section  that  appears 
to  enlarge  upon  the  power  of  the  Ombuds- 
man: "that  the  Ombudsman  may  make  any 
such  investigation  either  on  a  complaint  made 
to  him  by  any  person  affected,  or  of  his  ov^oi 
motion."  What  could  be  more  fulsome,  what 
could  be  more  complete,  than  that  expression 
of  what  the  Ombudsman  and  his  authority  is? 

But  then  you  immediately  run  into  the 
restrictions  which  are  placed  upon  it— and  this 
is  the  same  clause  which  provides  such  a 
sweeping  area  for  him  to  operate  in: 

Nothing  in  the  Act  empowers  the  Om- 
budsman to  investigate  any  decision,  rec- 
ommendation, act  or  omission  in  respect 
of  which  there  is  under  any  Act,  a  right 
of  appeal  or  objection,  or  a  right  to  apply 
for  a  hearing  or  review  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  to  any  court  or  to  any  tribunal 
constituted  by  or  under  any  Act,  until  that 
right  of  appeal  or  objection  or  application 
has  been  exercised  in  the  particular  case  or 
until  after  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  is  expired. 

That's  one  of  the  exclusions  in  the  power  of 
the  Ombudsman.  The  second  one  is  one 
which  only  lawyers  could  dream  up:  "—of 
any  person  acting  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Crown  or  acting  as  counsel  to  the  Crown  in 
relation  to  any  proceedings"— proceedings  is 
not  defined  and  nobody  knows  what  that 
phraseology  may  mean  in  the  bill. 

Sufficient  to  say,  the  ambit  of  those  restric- 
tions upon  the  power  of  the  Ombudsman  in 
section  15,  subsection  4  (a)  and  (b)  is  so  broad 
that  there  is  very  little  of  substance  left  in 
what  the  Ombudsman  may  do. 

I  suppose  the  only  way  I  can  get  at  the 
question  of  what  the  power  of  tihe  Ombuds- 
man really  is,  and  what  he  can  do,  is  to  try 
to  understand  what  the  government  has  done 
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over  the  years  in  relation  to  the  problems 
created  for  the  government  by  Bill  99,  and 
their  tour  die  force  to  acoomplisih  wihat  the 
crisis  was  which  the  government  faced  at 
that  time.  Bill  99  was  introduced  into  the 
assembly  at  the  beginning  of  the  1964  Parlia- 
ment, and  before  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
sitting  in  this  Legislature,  but  I  know  that 
the  member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve) 
will  recall  that,  as  will  the  member  for  York 
Mills  (Mr.  Bales),  and  a  number  of  other 
members  of  the  assembly. 

They  appointed  the  McRuer  commission  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  crisis  within  which  the 
government  then  found  itself.  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer  made  a  voluminous  report  dealing 
with  this  whole  question  of  what  one  should 
do.  So  we  have  immense  statutory  provisions 
guaranteeing  something  called  due  process 
to  people,  mainly  relating  to  whether  or  not 
their  licences  granted  by  the  government  had 
been  suspended,  refused  to  be  issued,  re- 
voked, or  not  renewed. 

When  you  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
operation  of  the  implementation  by  this  gov- 
ernment of  the  McRuer  commission  recom- 
mendations, you  find  it  is  mainly  involved 
with  that  whole  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  licensing  function  Is  being  carried  out 
properly.  I  aim  not  denigrating  what  Mr. 
Justice  McRuer  said  as  he  wrote  his  report. 
But  the  government's  sensation  of  the  im- 
plementation of  his  recommendations  is  of 
such  nature  that  it  leaves  very  httle,  if  any, 
ambit  for  the  so-called  fulsome  provisions  of 
section  15  in  subsections  1  anid  2  of  the 
operation  of  the  Ombudsman  in  the  province. 

Let  me  get  at  it  another  way.  The  funny 
thing  is  that  it  could  only  be  under  the 
imi>etus  of  a  false  problem  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  could  have  got  to  the  posi- 
tion where  its  so-called  dne  process  pro- 
cedures are  so  elaborate  and  so  unnecessarily 
duplicated  in  so  many  statutes  of  every  con- 
ceivable sort  and  kind  that  every  statute  we 
get  has  this  little  code  of  procedftire  by  which 
people  can  appeal  a  decision  in  which  they 
are  involved.  We  didn't  have  to  get  to  it.  It 
was  a  matter  of  the  law,  but  only  by  struc- 
turing it  into  practically  every  statute  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  of  any  significance  so  far 
as  the  ix>wers  of  the  province  were  oon>- 
cemed,  was  this  government  able  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

One  of  the  greatest  statements  of  Englis^h 
law,  which  I  am  quite  certain  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Clement)  will  recall,  was  the 
statement  which  was  made  in  a  case  called 
Board  of  Education  and  Rice  in  1911  by  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor,   Lord  Lorebum,  and 


concurred  in  by  one  or  two  other  people  of 
historic  note  in  the  history  of  the  English 
legal  system,  the  Earl  of  Halsbury— I  be- 
lieve the  minister  would  perhaps  recall 
Halsbury 's  "Laws  of  England"— and  by  Lord 
Mersey— w'hom  he  may  not  knmv  so  well- 
Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline— whom  I  am  sure 
he  does  know— and  Lord  Atkinson,  who  con- 
curred in  both  of  the  judgements  which  were 
delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Halsbury  and  Lord 
Loreburn.  It  was  very  interesting  that  the 
counsel  that  were  arguing  the  case  were 
themselves  not  of  insignificant  note.  It  was 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  the  Attorney  General,  Sir 
John  Simon,  the  Solicitor  General,  and 
Rowlatt  with  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  remember 
that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  for  the  respondents, 
Sir  Robert  Finlay  was  there,  C.  A.  Russell, 
A.  T.  Lawrence  and  R.  P.  Hills.  They  weren't 
even  called  upon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
the  House  of  Lords  overruJed  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  and  Sir  John  Simons'  arguments  in 
that- 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Albert 
Finney  was  playing  Hercule  Poirot. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —case  and  they  made  one 
of  the  finest  statements  in  English  law  that 
has  ever  been  made,  which  puts  to  rest 
any  suggestion  that  we  need  this  immense, 
elaborate,  protective  code  of  due  process  for 
people,  because  if  people  are  required  to 
decide  anything,  all  they  have  to  do  is  read 
that  judgement. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  minute  to  read  one 
paragraph  out  of  that  judgement  to  illustrate 
what  I  am  talking  about  and  what  is  at  the 
guts  of  the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with  and  we  will  continue  to  try  to 
deal  with,  and  we  cannot  deal  with  it  if  we 
proliferate  the  creation  of  all  of  these  bodies 
to  which  you  can  appyeal  under  each  and  every 
statute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  quote 
from  the  judgement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  which  the  Earl  of  Halsbury  concurred 
and  also  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  and  the 
other  law  lords  of  the  time.  This  is  in  1911 
and  I  quote: 

Comparatively  recent  statutes  have 
extended,  if  they  have  not  originated,  the 
practice  of  imposing  upon  departments  or 
officers  of  state  the  duty  of  deciding  or 
determining  questions  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  present  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
what  comes  for  determination  is  sometimes 
a    matter  to   be   settled   by  discretion,   in- 
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volving  no  law.  It  will,  I  suppose,  usually 
be  of  an  administrative  kind;  but  some- 
times it  will  involve  matter  of  law  as  well 
as  matter  of  fact,  or  even  depend  upon 
matter  of  law  alone.  In  such  cases  the 
board  of  education  will  have  to  ascertain 
the  law  and  also  to  ascertain  the  facts.  I 
need  not  add  that  in  doing  either  they 
must  act  in  good  faith  and  fairly  listen 
to  both  sides,  for  that  is  a  duty  lying  upon 
everyone  who  decides  anything.  But  I 
do  not  think  they  are  bound  to  treat  such 
a  question  as  though  it  were  a  trial.  They 
have  no  power  to  administer  an  oath,  and 
nesd  not  examine  witnesses.  They  can 
obtain  information  in  any  way  they  think 
best,  always  giving  a  fair  opportunity  to 
those  who  are  parties  in  the  controversy 
for  correcting  or  contradicting  any  relevant 
statement  prejudicial  to  their  view.  Pro- 
vided this  is  done,  there  is  no  appeal  from 
the  determination  of  the  board  under 
section  7,  subsection  3  [of  the  Act  which 
was  then  in  question].  The  board  have,  of 
course,  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  abstract 
questions  of  law,  but  only  to  determine 
actual  concrete  diflFerences  that  may  arise, 
and  as  they  arise,  between  the  managers 
and  the  local  education  authority.  The 
board  is  in  the  nature  of  the  arbitral  tri- 
bunal, and  a  court  of  law  has  no  juris- 
diction to  hear  appeals  from  the  dieter- 
mination  either  upon  law  or  upon  fact. 
But  if  the  court  is  satisfied  either  that  the 
board  have  not  acted  judicially  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  or  have  not  deter- 
mined the  question  which  they  are  re- 
quired by  the  Act  to  determine  then  there 
is  a  remedy  by  mandamus  and  certiorari. 

Of  course  the  significant  statement  was  that: 
In  such  oases  the  board  of  education  will 
have  to  ascertain  the  law  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  I  need  not  add  that  in 
doing  either  they  must  act  in  good  faith 
and  fairly  listen  to  both  sides  for  that  is 
a  duty  lying  upon  everyone  that  decides 
everything. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  man  statutes  of  this 
province  we  have  had  to  amend  simply  to 
provide  for  boards,  commissions,  government 
ministers,  government  b'odies  and  persons  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government  to  under- 
stand what  their  obligation  is.  If  they  perform 
their  obligation,  nobody  can  alter  their  de- 
cision. But  if  they  do  not  perform  it  in  the 
way  that  Lord  Lorebum  set  out,  then  of 
course  it  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

What   did  we   do,   following   the   McRuer 
commission  report,  in  the  amendments  of  all 


of  the  various  statutes  which  came  before  the 
assembly  and  in  the  immense  number  of 
amendments  which  were  included  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Statute  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1971? 
What  did  we  do  at  the  same  time?  We  pro- 
vided for  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act, 
the  Public  Inquiries  Act  amendments  of  1971 
and  the  Judicial  Re\iew  Procedure  Act  of 
1971. 

If  I  could  just  take  one  of  those,  the 
Judicial  Review  Procedure  Act  of  1971  pro- 
vides specifically  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Act.  I  will  quote  from  the  book  issued  by  the 
ofiice  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario;  it  referred  to  matters  which 
would  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  The  mat- 
ters subject  to  judicial  review  are  described 
as  being  every  statutory  power. 

A  statutory  power  means  a  power  or 
right  conferred  by  or  under  a  statute: 

1.  To  make  any  regulation  rule,  bylaw 
or  order;  to  give  any  other  direction  having 
force  of  subordinate  legislation; 

2.  To  exercise  the  statutory  power  of 
decision; 

3.  To  require  any  person  or  party  to  do 
or  to  refrain  from  doing  any  act  or  thing 
that  but  for  such  requirement  such  person 
or  party  would  not  be  required  by  law  to 
do  or  to  refrain  from  doing; 

4.  To  do  any  act  or  thing  that  would  but 
for  such  power  or  right  be  a  breach  of  the 
legal  rights  of  any  person  or  party. 

Then,  of  course,  because  they've  used  the 
term  "statutory  power  of  decision,"  they  de- 
fine that  as  follows: 

A  power  or  right  conferred  by  or  under 
a  statute  to  make  a  decision  deciding  or 
prescribing  the  legal  rights,  powers,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  duties  or  liabilities  of 
any  person  or  party  or  the  eligibility  of 
any  person  or  party  to  receive  or  to  the 
continuation  of  a  benefit  or  licence, 
whether  he  is  legally  entitled  thereto  or 
not,  and  includes  the  powers  of  an  in- 
ferior court. 

All  I'm  saying  is  that  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act,  the  Pub- 
lic Inquiries  Act,  the  Judicial  Review  Proce- 
dures Act,  all  of  1971,  and  the  statute  law 
amendment  Acts  of  1971,  mean  for  practical 
purposes  that  the  ambit  of  the  power  of  the 
Ombudsman,  as  it  is  curtailed  under  section 
15(4),  is  such  as  to  leave  little  if  any  room 
for  the  activity  of  the  Ombudsman.  Because 
that  states— and  I  repeat  it  in  order  to  close 
off  that  part  of  the  argument: 
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Nothing  in  this  Act  empowers  the  Om- 
budsman to  investigate  any  decision,  rec- 
ommendation, act  or  omission. 

(a)  in  respect  of  which  there  is,  imder 
any  Act,  a  right  of  appeal  or  objection,  or 
a  right  to  apply  for  a  hearing  or  review, 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  to  any  court,  or 
to  any  tribunal  constituted  by  or  under 
any  Act,  until  that  right  of  appeal  or  objec- 
tion or  application  has  been  exercised  in 
the  particular  case,  or  until  after  any  time 
for  the  exercise  of  that  right  has  expired— 

I'm  suggesting,  if  my  interpretation  is  right— 
and  I  wouldn't  know  whether  it  is— but  my 
inclination  is  that  the  ambit  of  operation  left 
for  the  Ombudsman  under  the  statute,  as 
de\'ised  by  the  government,  is  further  cur- 
tailed by  what  this  govermnent  has  done. 

That's  all  I  have  to  say  on  second  reading 
with  respect  to  the  function  of  the  Ombuds- 
man. As  you  can  see,  not  only  is  the  role  of 
this  assembly  substantially  curtailed,  the  role 
of  the  Ombudsman  himself  within  the  terms 
of  this  statute  is  curtailed  and  circumscribed 
to  the  point  where  it  is  diflBcult  to  grasp  a 
situation  in  which  the  Ombudsman  would 
have  a  role  to  play. 

For  example,  let's  take  a  woman  with 
dependent  children  and  no  spouse,  for  what- 
ever the  reason.  That  person  wants  to  apply 
under  the  Family  Benefits  Act  for  a  benefit 
under  that  Act.  A  lot  of  members  will  recall 
the  evening  when  we  forced  the  government 
fit  least  to  give  notice  of  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  board  of  review. 

The  statute  provides  for  family  benefits 
assistance  and  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the 
board  of  review  which  was  set  up  at  that 
time  and  provides  under  the  Judicial  Review 
Procedure  Act  that  if  the  hearing  is  not  con- 
ducted properly  or  if  there  is  a  question  of 
law  which  rises  in  connection  with  it,  it  can 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Judicial  Review  Pro- 
cedure Act.  as  was  done  quite  recently  in  a 
case  related  to  a  person  with  whom  the 
Society  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  was  very 
much  involved.  Do  you  understand  that  un- 
der the  Act,  that  person,  that  woman  without 
a  spouse  who  wants  to  establish  her  right  to 
family  benefits  assistance,  in  my  reading  of 
the  statute,  cannot  go  to  the  Ombudsman 
until  she  has  exhausted  all  of  those  rights, 
including,  if  necessary,  an  appeal  to  divi- 
sional court  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario?  Then  she  might  be  able 
to  do  so. 

Of  course,  in  England,  when  they  drafted 
the  bill  they  recognized  that  problem  because 
they  knew  that  the  kind  of  people  who  were 


really  going  to  benefit  from  the  assistance 
of  the  Ombudsman  were  not  people  who 
wanted  to  get  enmeshed  in  the  immense 
procedural  problems  which  have  now  been 
integrated  into  so  many  of  our  statutes,  with 
the  very  best  of  intentions  but  with  the  most 
liberal— if  I  can  use  that  term— inclinations. 
The  procedures  are  so  long-drawn  out,  the 
time  encompassed  in  them  is  so  unreal  that 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Ombudsman  would  have  jurisdiction  in 
itself  would  have  to  be  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  Of  course,  in 
England  when  they  wanted  to  make  that 
provision    they  had   this   to   say: 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  com- 
missioner shall  not  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  of 
the  following  matters,  that  is  to  say,  (a) 
any  action  in  respect  of  which  the  person 
aggrieved  has  or  had  a  right  to  appeal, 
reference  or  review,  to  or  before  a  tri- 
bunal constituted  by  or  under  any  enact- 
ment or  by  virtue  of  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
rogative; (b)  any  action  in  respect  of  which 
the  person  aggrieved  has  or  had  a  remedy 
by  way  of  proceedings  in  any  court  of  law. 

That  presumably,  in  somewhat  different 
language,  was  what  this  statute  was  trying 
to  say.  Then  it  went  on  to  say: 

Provided  that  the  commissioner  may  con- 
duct an  investigation,  notwithstanding  that 
the  person  aggrieved  has  or  had  such  a 
right  or  remedy,  if  satisfied  that  in  the 
particular  circumstances  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  him  to  resort  or  have  re- 
sorted to  it. 

All  I  can  say  is  I  think  that  proviso  to 
that  clause  merits  the  attention  of  the  min- 
ister if  he  really  thinks  this  bill  of  his  is 
going  to  circumvent  or  be  of  some  assistance 
to  those  people  who  want  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Ombudsman  in  that  particular 
field. 

Let  me  leave  for  the  moment  the  problems 
faced  by  a  complainant  in  dealing  with  the 
circumscribed  function  of  the  Ombudsman 
as  it  is  set  out  in  this  particular  bill.  Let 
us  look  at  the  impediments  which  the  bill 
imposes  upon  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions. The  main  impediments,  of  course,  are 
twofold.  One  is  that  because  it  is  drafted 
by  lawyers,  because  it  is  to  be  operated  hv 
lawyers,  there  is  a  lot  of  legal  jargon  in 
the  bill  which  very  few  people  imderstand 
and  I  say  that  advisedly.  Very  few  people 
can  understand  what  they  are  talking  about 
in  the  bill,  and  then  the  other  person  who 
is  to  place  the  impediments  in  the  way  of 
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performance  by  the  Ombudsman  of  his  role 
is,  of  all  persons,  the  Attorney  General  of 
this  province. 

How  your  advisers  could  possibly  have 
conceived,  or  you  have  accepted,  the  respon- 
sibility of  placing  those  impediments  in  the 
way  of  the  Ombudsman  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
referred  to  one  of  them.  Again,  the  phrase- 
ology is  fine  at  the  opening  of  the  paragraph. 
No  one  could  disagree  with  subsection  1 
of  section  26  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Ombudsman  may,  at  any  time,  enter 
upon  any  premises  occupied  by  any  govern- 
mental organization  and  inspect  the  premises 
and  carry  out  therein  any  investigations  within 
his  jurisdiction.  How  fulsome.  I  would  think 
t       that's   what   an  Ombudsman   would  need. 

Then,  of  course,  the  members  opposite 
,  provide,  as  only  members  of  a  Conservative 
!  government  could  provide,  the  tipofiF.  Sub- 
I  section  2  says  that  before  entering  any 
I  premises  under  subsection  1  the  Ombudsman 
shall  notify  the  head  of  the  goveriunental 
organization  occupying  the  premises  of  his 
purpose.  So  he  doesn't  have  any  free  and 
open  right  of  entry;  it  is  only  after  he  has 
notified  the  guy  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
particular  premises.  If,  of  course,  you  trans- 
late that  into  a  correctional  institution  in  the 
province,  or  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  the 
province  then  you  begin  to  understand  the 
kind  of  problems  that  the  Ombudsman  is  im- 
mediately faced  with. 

Then,  of  course,  subsection  3  goes  on  and 
it  is  just  unbelievable  when  you  read  it  in 
the  context  of  what  the  purpose  of  an  Om- 
budsman should  be.  Subsection  3  says  the 
Attorney  General  may,  by  notice  to  the 
Ombudsman,  exclude  the  application  of  sub- 
section 1  to  any  specified  premises  or  class 
of  premises  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  mentioned  in  subsection  1 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest. 

The  Attorney  General  knows  that  clotlhed 
as  a  person  with  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Ombuds- 
man can  go  behind  such  a  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General  is 
front-running  for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  and  the  Attorney  General  sihould 
not  front  run  for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  In  no  way.  If  it  wants  to  be 
said,  for  example,  that  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  in  whom,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  is  vested  the  ownership  of  all  of  the 
premises  of  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario;  if  he  wants  to  issue  that  kind  of 
edict    that    it    would    be    prejudicial    to    the 


public  interest  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
JO  be  it. 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  the  principal  law  officer  of  the  Grown  to 
be  placed  in  the  position  that  he  is  the  one 
who  is  supposed  to  place  the  impediment  in 
front  of  the  Ombudsman  about  his  right  of 
free  entry  into  the  premises  of  the  govern- 
ment throughout  the  province.  There  is  no 
question  wihatsoever  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  mistake  within  the  bill  that  is  one  of  the 
serious  mistakes. 

Let's  look  at  the  others.  The  conjunction 
is  interesting  in  the  other  provision  Where 
the  Attorney  General  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  impede  the  Ombudsman  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  work.  Mind  you,  I  am  talking 
about  whether  or  not  the  Attorney  General 
is  the  appropriate  minister  of  the  Crown— 
the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown— to  be  the 
one  who  is  saddled  with  these  responsibilities. 

I  refer  to  section  21  of  the  Act,  in  sub- 
section 1,  where  the  Attorney  General  certi- 
fies that  the  giving  of  any  information,  or 
the  answering  of  any  question,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  any  document  or  thinig— and  I 
think  the  Ohainnan  of  the  Management 
Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  will  be  interested  in  the 
conjunction  of  the  next  two  clauses: 

(a)  Might  interfere  with  or  impede  in- 
vestigation or  detection  of  offences; 

(b)  Might  involve  the  disclosure  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  executive  council. 

I  hope  there  is  no  necessary  relationship  be- 
tween (a)  and  (b)  in  that  particular  section  of 
subsection  1  of  section  21  of  the  bill;  or: 

(c)  Might  involve  the  disclosure  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  executive  council  or  of  any 
committee  of  the  executive  counicil  relating 
to  matters  of  a  secret  or  confidential  nature 
and  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terest, the  Ombudsman  shall  not  require 
the  information  or  answer  to  be  given,  or 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  document  or  the 
thing  to  be  produced. 

All  right,  I  am  not  suggesting  for  one 
single  moment  a  government  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  crime  and  the  protection  of 
society  with  respect  to  crime,  there  should 
not  be  a  method  by  which  the  Ombudsman 
will  be  provided  with  at  least  a  hurdle  before 
he  decides  that  he  would  proceed  with  it, 
rather  than  a  total  barrier  to  his  examination 
of  the  question.  Of  course,  the  proper  way 
in  which  that  should  be  done  so  far  as  inter- 
ference with  or  impeding  of  investigations  or 
detection  of  offences  is  concerned  could  be 
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to  provide  for  that  responsible  cabinet  min- 
ister, oflBcer  of  the  Crown,  minister  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  Solicitor  General,  to  make 
that  statement. 

But  then  it  would  be  up  to  the  Ombuds- 
man, in  discussion  with  the  Solicitor  General, 
to  decide  whether  or  not  that  claim  of 
privelege  by  the  Solicitor  General,  because  of 
the  overriding  public  interest,  was  one  which 
should  or  should  not  be  respected  in  the 
particular  circumstances.  If  that  question  ever 
came  to  the  point,  which  I  doubt  it  ever 
would,  in  a  frank  and  free  discussion  between 
the  Ombudsman  and  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  then  the  Solicitor 
General  should  obviously  have  the  right  to 
take  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  in  order  to  protect  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  and  the  exercise  of  its  responsi- 
bilities wdth  respect  to  criminal  law. 

Let's  go  on  to  the  next  one: 

Might  involve  the  disclosure  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  executive  council  or 
might  involve  the  disclosure  of  proceedings 
of  the  executive  council  or  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  executive  council  relating 
to  matters  of  a  secret  or  confidential  nature 
and  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interest. 

Let  me  take  the  first  one  first.  "Might  involve 
the  disclosure  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
executive  council."  I  would  assume  the  de- 
liberations of  the  executive  council  must 
touch  upon  a  vast  number  of  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, many  of  which  would  not  in  any 
way,  if  disclosed,  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. But  all  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  to  certify  is  that  they  might  involve  the 
disclosure  of  the  deliberations  of  the  execu- 
tive council. 

Where  should  that  be  decided?  There  is 
a  secretary  of  the  cabinet.  The  secretary  of 
the  cabinet  is  the  one  who  is  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  as  I  understand 
it.  The  secretary  of  the  cabinet  is  the  one 
who  has  in  his  keeping  all  the  records  and 
proceedings  of  the  cabinet.  Then  surely,  as 
was  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  bill,  the 
secretary  of  the  cabinet  vidth  the  approval 
of  the  Premier  should  certify  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  might  involve  the  disclosure  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  executive  council. 

We  all  believe  and  conceive  and  are  re- 
sponsible enough  to  understand  that  that 
may  very  well  be  the  case.  But  surely  the 
diffusion  of  responsibility  requires  the  person 
who  is  responsible  for  it,  not  the  law  officer 


of  the  Grown,  to  get  involved  as  the  person 
who  is  the  barrier  between  the  Ombudsman's 
functions  in  accordance  with  this  statute. 

Then  I  go  on  to  the  next  clause,  "Might 
involve  the  disclosure  of  proceedings  of  the 
executive  council  or  of  any  committee  of  the 
executive  council."  This  particular  part  of  it  is 
qualified  because  that  relates  to  matters  of 
a  secret  or  confidential  nature  and  would  be 
injurious  to  public  interest. 

If  it  is  certified  to  the  Ombudsman  that 
this  is  -so,  and  if  the  Ombudsman  insists 
under  the  circumstances  that  he  be  entitled 
to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  the  cabinet, 
the  secretary  of  the  cabinet  or  the  Premier, 
then  it  would  be  possible  that  in  his  role 
of  investigation— on  the  understanding  that 
this  is  his  only  role— he  could  press  to  the 
point  where  there  was  some  question  about 
it,  and  the  matter  could  if  necessary  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
Here,  the  purpose  would  be  to  reach  a 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Ombuds- 
man could  require  the  information  which 
was  provided,  or  whether  the  certificate  re- 
lating to  the  secret  or  confidential  nature 
of  the  matters  was  required,  or  whether  the 
matter  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  it  is  mis- 
conceived that  the  Attorney  General  of  this 
Province  of  Ontario  should  be  placed  in  that 
position  in  this  bill.  I  would  seriously  ask 
that  that  particular  clause  be  reconsidered  as 
well  as  the  provisions  of  the  clause  to  which 
I  have  referred  earlier,  namely  section  26  of 
the  bill. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  a  few  min- 
utes ago  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  appeared 
to  be  enmeshed  in  legal  jargon— and  to  an 
extent  it  is  enmeshed  in  legal  jargon,  because, 
subject  to  what  I  have  just  said,  it  goes  on 
to  provide  that  the  rule  of  law  with  respect 
to  the  refusal  to  disclose  any  document 
or  answer  any  question  that  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest  does  not  apply 
in  respect  of  an  investigation  or  proceeding 
by  or  before  the  Ombudsman. 

With  respect  to  the  narrow  ambit  of  the 
field  in  which  the  Ombudsman  can  presently 
operate  under  the  strictures  which  he  is 
placed  by  this  bill,  there  is  little  if  any  room 
to  indicate  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
in  Canada  any  rule  of  law  with  respect  to 
the  non-disclosure  of  documents  to  the  Om- 
budsman. 

I  don't  know  where  that  came  from.  I 
think  it  probably  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Duncan  and  Cammell  Laird  case  in  1942  in 
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the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  which  is 
now  part  of  the  law  of  Canada.  It  was  over- 
ridden, of  course,  in  the  case  Conway  versus 
Rimmer,  and  another  in  1968  by  the  same 
House  of  Lords.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  at 
length  with  those  two  particular  decisions, 
except  to  state  that  they  deserve  re-reading, 
because  they  tried  to  indicate  the  area  in 
which  the  claim  of  Crown  privilege— if  one 
can  use  that  term— was  justified,  and  areas 
within  which   it  was   not  justified. 

Perhapis  when  we  come  to  that  section 
of  the  bill  in  committee,  I  will  have  t)he 
opportunity  of  reading  into  die  record  at 
that  time  the  very  succinct  and  brief  re- 
marks of  Viscount  Simon  in  the  Duncan 
versus  Cammell  Laird  case  and  the  remarks 
of  Lard  Reed  in  Conway  versus  Rimmer 
and  another  case  in  1968.  Those  oases  said 
something  very  simple.  That  was  that  the 
vast  majority  of  documents  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  questions  that 
might  be  asked  of  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
are  not  involved  in  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  but  are  matters  of  adminis- 
tration, matters  of  routine,  matters  wihich 
can  be  subjected  to  questions  by  an  Om- 
budsman as  mafters  of  maladministration 
in  the  face  of  a  very  proper  sense  of  griev- 
ance on  the  part  of  any  citizen. 

It  made  the  further  decision  that  if  tJiere 
were  to  be  a  document  that  was  the  matter 
of  the  claim  of  Crovm  privilege,  that  it  had 
to  be  produced  to  the  judge  in  the  particular 
case  so  that  on  viewing  it  he  could  decide 
whether  or  not  *hat  was  a  document  on 
which,  exercising  his  role  as  a  judge,  he 
should  require  that  the  claim  of  Crown 
privilege  should  be  upheld. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Ombudsman 
must  be  placed  in  that  position.  I  think  he 
has  got  to  be  placed  in  that  position  with 
the  widest  possible  range  of  documentation, 
or  the  widest  possible  range  of  refusal  *o 
answer  questions— always  reserving  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  the  right 
to  take  Ithe  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  if 
it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 

I  do  accept  a  relatively  succinct  statement 
as  the  crucial  substance  of  wihat  we  are  try- 
ing to  talk  about  in  limiting  the  area  of  the 
Crown  privilege.  It  was  said  by  Viscount 
Simlon  in  the  Duncan  and  Cammell  Laird 
case  in  1942.  "The  minister,  in  deciding 
whether  it  is  his  duty  to  object,  sihould  bear 
these  considerations  in  mind."  He  talked 
about  a  number  of  considerations,  which 
we  can  deal  with  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  I'll  take  the  trouble,  if  I  may, 
just  to  read  this: 


In  this  coimection,  I  do  niot  think  it  is 
.    out  of  place  to  indicate  the  sort  of  grounds 
which   would   not  afford   to   the   minister 
adequate  justification  for  objection  to  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  not  a  sufBdient  groimd  that  the 
documents  are  "state  documents"  or  "oflB- 
cial"  or  are  marked  "confidential," 

It  would  not  be  a  good  ground  that  if 
they  were  produced,  the  consequences 
might  involve  the  department  or  the  gov- 
ernment in  i>arliamentary  discussion  or  in 
public  criticism,  or  might  necessitate  the 
attendiance  at  witnesses  or  otherwise  of 
oflBcials  who  have  pressing  duties  else- 
where. Neither  would  it  be  a  good  ground 
that  production  might  tend  to  expose  the 
want  of  efficiency  in  the  administration 
or  tend  to  lay  the  department  open  to 
claims  for  compensation. 

In  a  word,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  min- 
ister or  the  department  does  not  want  to 
have  the  documents  produced.  The  minis- 
ter, in  deciding  whether  it  is  his  duty  to 
object,  should  bear  these  considerations  in 
mind  for  he  ought  not  to  take  the  re- 
Isponsibility  of  withholding  the  production 
excOT)t  in  cases  where  the  public  interest 
would  otherwise  be  damnified,  for  ex- 
ample where  disclosure  would  be  injurious 
to  national  defence  [which  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  in  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario]  or  to  good  diplomatic  rela- 
tions [which  again  is  not  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  government  of  Ontario 
but  the  last  one  is]  or  where  the  practice 
of  keeping  a  class  of  documents  secret  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  public  service. 

Surely,  if  there  is  ever  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  only  grounds  upon  which  any 
documents  should  be  withheld  or  any  answers 
refused  to  be  given  to  questions  put  by  the 
Ombudsman,  it  is  within  the  last  part  of  that 
category.  As  I  say,  those  queistions  deserve 
comment. 

iMr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  will  be  pleased 
to  know  I  am  coming  to  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks on  second  reading  of  the  bill, 

I  want  to  turn  very  briefly  to  the  overall 
problem  we  face  as  a  result  of  the  McRuer 
decision— the  McRuer  decision  being  all  of 
the  recommendations  of  McRuer.  We  have 
implemented  them  and  provided  this  immense 
elaborate  code  of  due  process  in  the  statutes. 
We  have  implemented  them  by  providing 
the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act  of  1971; 
the  Public  Inquiries  Act  of  1971;  and  the 
Judicial  Review  Procedure  Act  of  1971, 
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That  elaborate  superstructure  of  due 
process,  set  out  in  those  particular  statutes 
along  with  the  Civil  Rights  Statute  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1971,  is  stated,  as  always, 
to  be  one  of  the  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
the  Conservative  government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  When  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
introduced  this  whole  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ombudsman,  he  rang  all  of 
the  changes  on  all  that  aspect  of  it.  I  refer 
to  the  statement  by  the  Premier  of  the  prov- 
ince on  May  22  in  this  Legislature  in  which 
he  referred  to  all  of  the  statutes  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

I  may  say  that  when  one  has  done  that, 
one  has  to  look  at  what  was  not  done  and 
one  of  the  things  which  was  not  done  was  the 
question  of  a  bill  of  rights,  the  question  of  an 
Ombudsman,  the  question  of  the  right  to 
know  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and,  if  you 
are  going  to  have  this  proliferation  of  appeal 
tribunals,  an  overall  body  which  would  liave 
some  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  assessing  the 
rules  and  decisions  upon  which  this  prolifera- 
tion of  appeal  tribunals  was  acting  so  that 
there  would  be  some  coherence  about  the 
procedures  which  were  being  carried  out. 

That  would  all  become  immensely  top 
heavy  and  I  think  it's  the  role  of  the  Ombuds- 
man to  prevent  it  becoming  top  heavy. 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  who,  as  I  said  earlier,  is 
unfortunately  unable  to  be  present  in  the 
chamber  again  this  evening  introduced  what 
strangely  enough  is  a  companion  bill  to  Bill 
86,  Bill  97.  An  Act  to  provide  for  Freedom 
of  Information.  Correlative  to  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Ombudsman  of  his  function,  as 
a  new  institution  of  government  which  we 
are  creating  by  this  bill,  is  the  absolute 
essential  necessity  of  the  government  provid- 
ing for  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  know— 
which  was  the  guts  of  the  bill  put  forward 
by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  York  South, 
and  debated  in  the  private  members'  hour 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Unless  there  is  a  right  of  the  citizen  to 
know,  we  can  never  get  over  the  fagade  of 
secrecy  which  cloaks  the  acts  of  the  executive 
government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  within 
a  very  lengthy  tradition.  That's  what  all  of 
these  matters  are  about.  How  is  the  citizen 
to  participate  in,  be  close  to,  be  knowledge- 
able about,  and  be  able  to  know  whether  or 
not  he  is  subject  to  an  arbitrary  or  an  im- 
proper or  an  tmjust  grievance? 

That's  what  the  Ombudsman  is  about,  and 
unless  the  citizen  has  an  overriding  principle 
of  the   right  to   know,   subject  to   whatever 


exceptions  must  be  carved  out  of  it,  which 
are  the  very  exceptions  I  was  trying  to  speak 
about  earlier  this  evening  as  being  very 
legitimate  exceptions  to  the  right  to  know, 
then  you  cannot  possibly  have  a  properly 
functioning  Ombudsman.  The  Ombudsman  in 
this  bill,  consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  must 
act  only  in  private.  What  he  can  ever  say 
publicly,  even  to  members  of  this  assembly, 
is  by  its  very  nature  so  restricted  and  so 
limited  that  I  have  come  back  almost  to  the 
point  where  I  began  in  my  opening  remarks. 

The  Ombudsman's  whole  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation must  be  conducted  in  private  and 
then  he  can  only  disclose  to  the  limited 
extent  necessary  to  support  his  recommenda- 
tions, with  no  power  of  implementing  his 
recommendations  because  of  the  vacuum  to 
which  I  referred  earlier.  If  he  has  to  decide 
that  the  decision,  recommendation,  act  or 
omission  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the 
investigation  (a)  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
law;  (b)  was  unreasonable,  unjust,  oppressive 
or  improperly  discriminatory,  or  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  rule  of  law  or  a  provision  of 
any  Act  or  a  practice  that  is  or  may  be  un- 
reasonable, unjust,  oppressive  or  improperly 
discriminatory;  (c)  was  based  wholly  or  partly 
on  a  mistake  of  law  or  fact,  or  (d)  was  wrong, 
then  that  is  what  he  has  to  decide. 

Yet  that  has  to  be  decided  in  secret,  his 
ability  to  report  is  limited  and  circumscribed, 
the  freedom  of  expression  is  smothered  be- 
cause of  the  statute. 

What  is  ithere  really  lefit  when  you  come 
to  wihat  the  governanent  is  about?  Why  don't 
you  put  it  all  in  place  at  once.  Add  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  add  the  Ombudsman,  add  a  right 
to  know,  look  at  all  of  the  tribunals  thart:  use 
all  of  this  due  process  procedure,  establish 
appeals  tribunals  to  override  it  all,  and  then 
appodnt  another  cammission  to  rationalize 
the  immenise  superstructure  tbat  you  will 
have  created  at  that  time.  All  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  say  to  people  wbo  have  to 
decide  anything  that  you  have  got  to  decide 
it  fairly. 

iThat's  What  it  is  all  about,  the  elaborate 
superstructure  which  the  govembient  is 
erecting  for  that  purpose  and  the  immense 
paranoid  fear  whic'h  it  has  about  disclosure, 
because  it  knows  that  after  so  many  years  in 
governmenit  there  are  areas  in  which  tihev 
oan  be  inefficient,  there  are  areas  of  mal- 
administration, there  are  areas  where  they 
will  be  subject  to  public  criticism,  there  are 
dociunents  wihich  need  to  see  the  light  of 
day  which  don't  see  the  light  of  day,  there 
are  people  Who  are  hiu-t  and  have  no  way 
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of  asserting  their  T*igh'ts  against  the  govern- 
ment, there  are  people  who  oan't  exhaust  all 
of  the  remedies  which  are  avatlabl©  to  itJiem. 

ilf  our  purpose  in  this  bill  and  the  purpose 
of  the  government  was  to  create  an  institu- 
tion of  government,  then  I  don't  think  tlie 
govemiment  has  done  very  well  in'  creating 
that  institution.  You  oan't  substitute  for  the 
adequate  conceptual  creation  of  that  inistitu- 
tion  of  government  within  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  using  the  figure  of  a  person 
who,  to  all  of  us,  is  acceptable  as  a  first 
Ombu<lsman,  to  suggest  that  samdhow,  with- 
out the  proper  statutory  authority  for  the 
creation  of  that  ofiice,  without  a  proper  re- 
spect for  what  he  can  do,  that  he  will  be 
able  to  fulfil  the  oflBce  to  wihich  he  will  be 
appointed  and  of  which  he  will  be  the  first 
and,  I  am  certain,  credible  representative  to 
fulfill  that  office. 

You  are  simply  asking  too  mudh  and  vou 
cannot,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  this 
day  and  age,  get  away  witlh  the  failure  to 
provide  a  satisfactorv  statutory  formulation 
of  his  office  by  appointing  a  man  of  the  in- 
tegrity, stature,  acumen,  ability,  skill,  wisdom 
and  experience  of  Arthur  Maloney  to  be  a 
subsititute  for  the  defects  in  the  government's 
formulation  of  what  it  is  alx)ut  and  in  the 
presentation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  difiicult  bill  to  deal 
with.  When  the  bill  goes  into  committee  of 
the  whole  House  I  trust  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  at  some  length  with  the 
problems  which  I  have  raised.  They  are  im- 
mense in  this  bill  and  I  think  the  ministry 
has  simply,  I  hope,  got  the  wit  and  the  skill 
and  the  intelligence  and  the  ability  to  think 
a  little  bit  about  what  is  being  said  in  criti- 
cism of  the  bill  to  see  whether  there  are  not 
some  amendments  which,  if  made,  at  this 
point  in  the  bill  or  during  the  course  of  the 
committee  deba.te  on  the  bill,  will  give  it  the 
kirtd  of  vitality  and  life  that  we  all  e3spected 
when  this  bill  was  to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ox- 
ford. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  want  to  be 
very  brief  on  this  bill  but  there  are  some 
things  that  I  would  like  to  bring  forward, 
mostly  in  the  fonm  of  questionis.  Previously 
in  the  budget  deibate,  I  indicated  tiiat  I  might 
have  some  things  to  say  on  this  occasion. 
If  I  can  make  it  very  clear,  I  am  not  in 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  an  omibudsman. 
But  there  are  some  companion  features  to 
the  concept  of  an  ombudsman  that  I  would 


certainly  like  to  investigate  and  have  the 
minister's  reaction  about,  if  1  could. 

(The  first  thing  that  I  would  like  to  know 
is  whether  the  Ombudsman  would  also  have 
his  duties  extended  into  the  area  of  munici- 
pal government.  I  have  here  a  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  mionthly  newsletter  back  in  No- 
vember, 1971,  where  they  were  talking  about 
an  ombudjsman.  I  think  there  is  a  rather  in- 
teresting quote  that  perhaps  sums  up  my 
thoughts  rather  well  on  that  issue: 

lit  is  not  only  in  federal  and  provincial 
affairs  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  ombudsman's  function.  As 
Hing  Yong  Cheng,  a  Colombo  Plan 
scholarship  student  at  Carleton  University 
and  now  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Social  Affairs,  Singapore,  wrote  in  "The 
Annals":  "Faced  with  a  huge  and  complex 
body  of  government  instrumentalities  an 
aggrieved  citizen  may  not  even  know 
iwhere  or  to  whom  to  complain.  In  a  big 
urban  centre,  citizens  may  have  the 
opiriion  that  the  municipality  is  remote 
from  them  and  unapproachable.  They 
doubt  their  ability  to  obtain  satisfactory 
consideration  of  their  complaints  about 
many  things— taxes,  licences,  garbage  col- 
lection, street  repairs,  snow  cleaning,  wel- 
fare assistance,  zoning,  fire  safety,  trans- 
portation, police,  pollution,  parking,  air- 
]^ort  noise  and  a  hundred  other  things  in 
the  planning  or  administration  of  which 
something  goes  wrong." 

I  think  I  would  like  to  know  if  indeed  the 
government  is  contemplating  that  the  role 
of  the  Ombudsman  could  be  extended  to  in- 
vestigate the  actions  of  a  municipal  council. 
I  think  there  is  some  real  justice  in  this,  be- 
cause here  in  this  Legislature  we  have  tihe 
opposition  to  perform  that  function  and  we 
do  not  have  a  formal  opposition  in  the 
municipalities.  Therefore,  I  think  many  peo- 
ple would  consider  it  is  wise  to  allow  the 
Ombudsman  to  perhaps  pky  that  formal  role 
in  a  different  forum. 

I  am  also  very  interested  to  know  the  rela- 
tionship that  the  Ombudsman  would  have 
with  the  members  of  this  assembly.  First  of 
all,  I  think  in  the  English  system,  or  at  least 
originally,  it  was  only  through  tihe  member 
that  a  complaint  could  be  registered  with 
the  ombudsman.  I  don't  subscribe  to  that.  I 
thmk  that  is  a  mistake.  At  the  same  time,  I 
find  it  a  little  difficult  to  accept  that  the 
Ombudsman,  who  will  have  sufficient  staff 
and  will  have  sufficient  facilities  to  do  the 
job  according  to  his  own  considered  neces- 
sity, will  be  able  to  investigate  and  then 
report  and  suggest  actions,  whereas  tihe  mem- 
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ber  would  have  very  little  facility  by  com- 
parison to  do  the  same  job. 

I  recognize  there  is  truly  a  constitutional 
difference  between  the  role  of  the  Ombuds- 
man and  ourselves  but,  nevertheless,  I  think 
in  the  minds  of  many  people— our  constitu- 
ents—the role  is  similar  and  indeed  I  think 
many  of  us  accept  that  role  willingly.  We 
are  going  to  be  in  a  direct  comparative  posi- 
tion with  the  Ombudsman.  I  would  there- 
fore like  to  know  if  indeed  we  will  have  any 
special  status  with  the  Ombudsman;  if  he 
will  have  access  to  files  that  we  would  not 
have  access  to;  if  he  could  be  expected  to 
inquire  within  the  ministry  and  receive  in- 
formation that  the  normal  back-bencher 
should  not  have? 

I  have  in  the  last  two  weeks  had  people 
suggest  to  me  that  indeed,  the  prime  rela- 
tionship between  the  Ombudsman  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  should  be  through  the 
member.  I  think  so,  for  many  reasons. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  The  member 
wouldn't  get  much  business. 

Mr.  Parrott:  We  might  not,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  possibility  that  given  that  oppor- 
tunity it  would  be  amazing  to  see  the  co- 
operative attitude  and  spirit  that  could 
develop  and  a  great  deal  of  benefit  would 
derive  from  it. 

The  main  point  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
minister's  attention  is  the  role  of  the  member 
as  it  relates  to  the  Ombudsman.  I  have  here 
a  transcript  of  the  debate  in  the  Saskatchewan 
Legislature  when  Mr.  D.  G.  Steuart,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  made  these  re- 
marks, and  I  would  like  to  read  them,  as 
they  are  rather  brief: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I 
don't  agree  with  an  ombudsman  for  Sas- 
katchewan. I  don't  think  we  need  one,  but 
maybe  we  do.  Maybe  you  would  find  that 
if  we  gave  the  MLAs  the  opportunity  and 
backed  them  up  with  some  assistance  and 
the  dignity  and  the  independence  of  an 
oflRce  and  some  help  that  the  job  couldn't 
be  done  by  the  MLA.  If  that  is  the  fact, 
you  can  come  back  in  a  year  or  so  and 
say,  "We  have  tried  that  approach  and 
while  there  have  been  some  improvements, 
we  still  have  too  many  citizens,  too  many 
groups  in  our  province  who  have  been 
poorly  treated,  mistreated  or  Avho  have  not 
been  given  justice  by  the  govemlment  or 
by  departments  and  we  still  need  an 
ombudsman." 

I  am  confident  that  if  you  took  these 
steps  you  would  do  two  things:  you  would 
upgrade  the  image,  and  I  think  that  is  im- 


portant to  all  MLAs,  regardless  of  which 
side  of  the  House  they  sit  on  because  you 
would  allow  them  to  do  a  much  better  job 
for  the  people  that  they  represent;  and, 
you  would  upgrade,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  this  institution,  the  legislative 
assembly  and  its  members,  and  I  think 
you  would  find  that  in  this  province  at 
\lhis  time  the  position  of  the  ombudsman 
was  not  necessary. 

I  am  not  associating  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  the  ombudsman  is  not  necessary.  But 
the  rest  of  the  points  that  Mr.  Steuart  made 
on  that  occasion  I  do  associate  myself  with. 
That  is,  if  we  were  given  facilities  to  up- 
grade our  services,  we  would  enhance  our 
own  image  as  members  and  the  effectiveness 
of  this  Legislature.  I  want  to  make  that  a 
veiy  strong  point- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Raid  (Rainy  River):  Wait  imtil 
he  gets  in  the  opposition  to  find  out  how  bad 
it  is. 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  cannot  apologize  for  the 
member's  ineptitude. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  is  just  talking  about  what 
we  don't  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Perhaps  you  might  ask,  "Why 
do  you  feel  so  strongly  on  this?"  It  is  for  this 
reason.  I  think  that  most  of  the  telephone 
calls  that  come  to  a  member's  office  are  not 
in  the  nature  of  complaints.  They  are  essen- 
tially looking  for  information.  I  wouldn't  like 
to  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  net  percentage 
of  those  calls  that  are  related  to  information, 
but  I  get  the  strong  feeling  that  most  of  the 
people  who  call  my  office  want  information. 

Given  adequate  information,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  their  problem  and  fre- 
quently will  accept,  sometimes  reluctantly, 
the  decision  that  is  rendered  if  they  are  con- 
vinced it  is  a  fair  one.  In  the  absence  of 
sufficient  information  on  their  particular  con- 
cern, they  go  away  feeling  aggrieved.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  most  essential  if  the  mem- 
ber is  going  to  be  compared— and  compared 
he  will  be— to  the  Ombudsman,  that  he 
should  have  the  same  facility. 

That  brings  me  to  section  8  of  the  Act.  It 
says  and  I  need  not  read  it,  but  it  is  a  ver>' 
short  one:  "Subject  to  the  approval  of  th( 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  the  Ombuds- 
man may  employ  such  officers  and  other  em- 
ployees as  the  Ombudsman  considers  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  operation  of  his  office," 
and  so  on. 
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I  think  it  is  just  rather  amazing  that  we,  in 
this  House,  do  not  have  the  same  privileges 
that  we  are  giving  to  one  of  our  servants. 
That  is  rather  a  harsh  term,  perhaps,  for 
the  man  we  have  appointed.  Certainly  we 
wouldn't  want  to  compare  his  salary  to  any 
of  ours.  But  lest  that  be  construed  as  a  com- 
plaint about  money— I  sort  of  interjected  that 
—that  is  not  the  point  I'm  trying  to  raise  with 
the  minister.  Rather,  it's  entirely  that  this 
man  or  this  person  rather,  shall  be  able  to 
order  his  own  office,  his  own  services,  and  we 
cannot.  I  don't  expect  that  we  should  be  able 
to  order  our  own  ser\  ices,  but  I  would  expect 
a  rather  equal  and  similar  facility  for  our- 
selves. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  offer  one  more  thing 
to  emphasize  the  point.  I'm  sure  I  need  not 
take  the  time  of  this  House  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  federal  members'  serv- 
ices and  those  of  this  provincial  House.  They 
are  all  too  well  known;  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  riding  o£Bce  expenses  to  do  this 
very  job  I'm  talking  about.  I  know  the  mem- 
bers know  the  comparison  and  I  won't  make 
it  further. 

I  think,  as  I  look  at  this  bill,  that  every- 
one in  this  House  agrees  with  the  principle, 
as  I  do.  But  I'm  very  concerned  tliat  the 
members  of  this  House  will  not  have  the 
same  facilities  offered  to  them  to  do  the  job, 
which  I  think  is  primarily  one  of  information 
the  people  wish  and  need.  Therefore,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  those  changes,  perhaps 
not  in  this  bill,  but  it  seemed  like  a  very 
fitting  vehicle  for  me  to  express  these 
thoughts. 

The  closing  remark  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Ombudsman  will 
have  all  the  amenities  of  his  own  desires,  and 
he  can't  change  the  rules.  But  we,  who  are 
able  to  change  the  rules,  have  \'ery  few  of 
the  necessary  amenities  that  pertain  to  our 
office.  I  leave  that  with  the  minister. 

I  concur  with  one  of  the  things  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  said,  particularly  in  section 
15(4)(b).  This  Act  in  my  mind  is  difficult  to 
read.  I  accept  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  this  regard.  But  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  also  made  suggestion  that, 
even  as  a  lawyer,  he  found  it  a  little  difficult. 
There  are  two  or  three  sections  I  find  difficult, 
particularly  15(4)(b).  It  can  be  clarffied  a  bit 
more.  I  just  don't  understand  that  one  at  all. 
Since  this  is  a  bill  which  will  be  read  by 
people  less  informed  in  the  political  process 
than  myself,  perhaps  that  particular  section, 
which  is  ver>'  important  to  the  duties  of  the 
Ombudsman,  might  be  cleared  up. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  my  colleague  who 
has  just  sat  down,  that  when  he  experiences 
being  in  the  opposition— if  he  is  one  of  those 
lucky  few  to  return  here  in  three  or  four 
months— he'll  find  the  facilities  provided  even 
worse  than  they  are  now.  But  I  can  assure 
him  that  our  Liberal  administration  will  en- 
sure he  has  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  From  the 
other  side  we'll  read  his  comments  in  Hansard 
with  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  this 
evening  to  speak  on  this  bill.  I  think  the 
debate  thus  far  has  been  an  excellent  one.  It 
is  most  interesting  to  see  the  number  of  mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  speaking  and  their 
comments  on  the  bill. 

I'll  try  not  to  repeat  in  detail  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  for  and 
against,  or  in  particular  sections  of  the  bill. 
As  legislators,  I  suppose  the  first  question  we 
have  to  ask  when  confronted  with  any  bill  is 
whether  or  not  the  bill  is  needed— and,  if  so, 
is  the  bill  going  to  meet  the  particular  need 
that  supposedly  it  was  drafted  for? 

As  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  ombudsman  was  set  up  in  Sweden 
in  1809;  some  time  ahead  of  the  Ontario 
government  in  this  regard.  Subsequently,  a 
number  of  countries,  mostly  the  Scandina- 
vian countries— Finland,  Norway— and  then 
New  Zealand,  Ireland  and  the  British  Com- 
monwealth all  passed  similar  bills.  It  would 
seem,  incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some- 
thing like  six  provinces  in  Canada  have 
ombudsmen  and  I  would  think,  reading  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  it  seems  to  be 
modelled  primarily  on  the  Alberta  bill  al- 
though  it  differs   in  some  respects. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  of  those  bills  in  Canada,  in  the 
provinces,  were  brought  about  by  Liberal 
governments  either  pressing  the  government 
of  the  day  if  they  were  not  in  power  or 
when  they  did  gain  power,  subsequently  pass- 
ing the  bill. 

Do  you  think  I  could  have  a  little  quiet? 
I   am   sorry,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chair  is  having  a  little 
difficulty  hearing  the  member  for  Rainy 
River.  Perhaps  we  could  have  a  little  more 
order. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Tell  him 
to  speak  up. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Tell  him  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Reid:  You  are  no  doubt  aware,  sir, 
that  the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer) 
has  introduced  a  private  member's  bill  for 
some  10  years  running  in  the  Legislatiire  and 
one  really  wonders  if  we  could  have  this  bill 
before  us  now  if  an  election  was  not  in  the 
oflFlng.  I  try  not  to  sound  too  cynical  about 
that  but  I  recall  it  was  the  only  thing  of 
substance  in  an  otherwise  very  wishy-washy 
Throne  Speech  we  were  treated  to  some 
months  ago. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Nothing 
persona],  mind  you,  but  that's  right. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  member  for  Oxford  who 
just  spoke  is  concerned  about  whether  or  not 
this  bill  will  reflect  or  affect  the  individual 
responsibility  of  each  of  us  as  members  of 
the  Legislature.  I  suppose  our  responsibili- 
ties fall  primarily  in  three  main  areas— pass- 
ing legislation;  raising  and  spending  money, 
and  thirdly,  acting  as  ombudsmen  for  the 
people  we  represent.  I  sympathize  with  the 
member  for  Oxford  particularly  because  he 
comes  from  a  rural  riding,  somewhat  similar 
to  mine,  I  would  imagine,  where,  sir,  we 
don't  have  all  the  social  services  or  the 
government  agencies,  both  federal  and  pro- 
vincial, enjoyed  by  the  urban  members. 

If  someone  has  a  problem,  there  is  not  a 
government  agency  or  government  agent  in 
a  big  glossy  building  either  at  the  municipal 
level,  the  provincial  level  or  federal  level 
to  whom  he  can  go  directlv  and  say,  "What's 
going  on?"  As  a  rural  member  and  a  northern 
member,  I  don't  have  those  facilities  avail- 
able to  me  nor  do  the  people  I  represent.  As 
a  consequence  of  that,  sir,  I  think  members 
in  our  particular  situation  find  they  have 
perhaps  a  greater  burden  or  a  greater  work 
load  of  cases  of  this  sort  w^hich  they  must 
handle  if  they  are  going  to  serve  the  people 
who  send  us  here. 

Quite  frankly  I  find,  Mr.  Speaker-and  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  that  in  the  past  few 
years  I  have  felt  this-this  assembly  and  the 
role  of  the  individual  legislator  has  been 
downgraded  by  the  Premier  and  the  present 
administration.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of 
my  comments  on  the  appointment  of  the 
three-person  commission  to  look  into  govern- 
ment spending  which,  again,  is  a  govern- 
ment function— a  direct  responsibility  of  the 
cabinet,  the  Premier,  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough),  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  and,  of  course,  the  assembly  as  a 
whole.  I  call  that,  I  say  to  the  member  for 
Oxford,  a   downgrading  of  the  role  of  the 


individual  member  of  this  House.  I  do  not 
conceive  the  role  of  the  Ombudsman  in  the 
same  light.  I  see  it  as  a  supplement  to  the 
job  the  members  do. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  really  if  the 
position  of  Ombudsman  operates  properly, 
his  position  will  be  a  supplement  and  an 
adjunct  to  the  job  of  the  member  and  he 
will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  for  the  people 
of  the  province  by  serving  in  that  way.  He 
will  be  able,  and  will  have  the  time  and 
resources— in  that  we  come  back  again  to 
the  member  for  Oxford— to  carry  the  investi- 
gation perhaps  one  or  two  steps  fiuther,  to 
assure  the  constituent  or  the  person  who 
comes  before  the  Ombudsman  that  he  has 
had  his  day.  Perhaps  a  day  in  court  is  the 
wrong  phrase,  but  that  he  has  had  his  case 
thoroughly  looked  into  and  in  the  terms 
and  words  of  the  Ombudsman,  who  will  be 
an  objective  person— particidarly  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Maloney,  my  colleagues  inform  me— 
has  had  a  hearing  and  is  getting  an  objective 
answer  to  his  problem. 

I  say  to  the  member  for  Oxford  in  this 
respect  that  very  often  when  people  come 
to  me  with  a  problem  or  have  come  to  other 
members,  particularly  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, they  say:  "Well,  you  can't  help  me 
because  you're  on  the  vvrong  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment." It's  a  sad  commentary  that  people 
shoiJd  think  that  because  you  don't  happen 
to  sit  on  that  side  of  the  chamber  that  you 
cannot  do  anything  for  them,  but  that's  the 
way  this  government  has  operated  in  the 
past,  and  in  some  areas  still  does. 

I've  heard  the  other  comment  that  as  a 
member  of  the  goverment  you  can't  help 
them  because  you're  not  going  to  get  up  and 
pive  the  government  hell.  You  just  have  to 
do  what  you  are  told  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut.  So  the  sword  cuts  both  ways  and  I 
say  to  the  minister  that  I  think  this  oflSce 
of  Ombudsman  will  resolve  that  problem  for 
members  on  all  sides. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
about  the  ombudsman,  and  the  article  be- 
gins, Mr.  Speaker,  by  talking  about  the 
experience  in  other  areas  and  the  boards  and 
commissions  that  have  looked  into  the  neces- 
sity of  having  an  onJbudsman  or  not  having 
one.  The  article  says: 

While  the  recommendations  that  emerge 
from  each  studv  varied  somewhat,  the 
reasoning  behind  the  proposals  was  ex- 
tremely similar.  In  each  study,  it  became 
evident  that  as  a  result  of  the  growth 
of  government  activities,  the  existing  safe- 
guards of  the  private  citizen  were  not  ade- 
Iquate    to    protect    him    in    many    of    the 
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situations  in  which  he  was  increasingly 
involved    with    government    administration. 

More  discretionary  decisions  are  being 
made  by  public  servants  than  ever  before, 
but  paradoxically,  the  development  of 
codes  and  procedures  designed  to  control 
these  personal  decisions  has  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  hard  inflexible  rules  which 
make  bureaucracy  in  many  instances  insen- 
sitive to  the  problems  of  the  individual. 

Even  where  machinery  does  exist  to  help 
the  citizen  resolve  the  problem,  it  often 
seems  cumbersome,  complicated  and  diffi- 
!cult  to  approach  or  to  understand.  Many 
people  are  simply  unaware  of  the  avenues 
of  redress  available.  Also,  once  ignored  or 
rebuffed,  many  persons  are  hesitant  to  ap- 
proach any  government  ofiicial  with  their 
problems. 

An  ombudsman,  however,  can  deal  with 
each  complainant  on  an  individual  basis, 
and  by  reason  of  his  position  of  overview 
and  continuous  exposure  to  problems,  can 
identify  problems  that  require  reform.  He 
can  also  help  to  standardize  the  individual 
complaint-handling  procedures  and  to  make 
them  fairer  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

So  the  corollary  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
fact  that  really  what  the  Ombudsman  will 
do,  hopefully,  and  of  course  it  isn't  spelled 
out  in  this  bill  and  that  is  probably  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  with  the  bill,  is  that 
the  Ombudsman  will  suggest  remedial  action 
to  be  taken  in  cases  where  he  finds  malad- 
ministration or  abuse  of  discretionary  or  dele- 
gated authority.  Again  I  quote  from  the 
article,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Any  remedial  action  the  ombudsman 
may  gain  for  an  individual  is  a  by-product 
of  his  continuing  struggle  to  secure  sounder 
government  for  the  people  in  the  future. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigations  which 
are  undertaken,  the  ombudsman  makes 
recommendations  designed  to  improve  gov- 
ernment operations  and  service. 

I  know  that  is  perhaps  a  statement  that 
would  bother  the  member  for  Riverdale  in 
view  of  what  he  said,  but  it  doesn't  bother 
me  because  I  think  that  hag  got  to  be  one 
of  his  functions. 

So  the  need  for  an  Ombudsman  is  there. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  longest  corridors 
that  anyone  could  ever  walk  are  the  corridors 
trodden  by  the  citizen  seeking  redress.  Such 
corridors  are  said  to  be  endless  because  he 
will  be  sent  from  one  ofiice  to  another  till 
ehe  day  ends  and  all  oflBces  are  closed  and 
the  corridors  are  empty.  That,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  only  ihappens  to  the  individual  citizen. 


but  often!  happens  to  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  Damn  right. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  other 
more  important  matter  as  far  as  need  goes  is 
this— and  Chief  Justice  McRuer  spent  some 
time  discussing  it  in  his  report.  I  would  hope 
that  I  have  the  Attorney  General's  attention 
on  this  because  it  is  something  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  very  concerned  about. 

That  is,  the  fact  that  we  in  this  Legisla- 
ture pass  a  bill-Bill  86,  Bill  92  or  whatever 
—and  invariably  in  each  statute  there  is  a 
comment  that  under  this  bill,  regulations  may 
be  made,  etc.,  etc.,  the  exact  phrasing  I  am 
not  sure  of.  The  bill  is  given  third  reading, 
royal  assent,  and  then  is  out  of  our  hands. 
Somewhere,  someplace  in  the  myriad  of 
buildings  around  Queen's  Park,  a  great  num- 
ber of  civil  servants  sit  down  and  write  the 
regulations  for  the  bill. 

Having  been  a  civil  servant  briefly  a  niun- 
ber  of  times  in  my  life,  I  know  how  that  can 
work.  The  civil  servants  sit  down  and  write 
the  regulations.  Then,  as  I  understand  the 
process,  the  regulations  go  to  the  deputy 
minister  or  minister  for  their  comments  or 
their  review.  The  regulations  then  go  to 
cabinet  wihere  they  are  approved  fonnally. 
The  regulations  are  then  promulgated  in  the 
Ontario  Gazette  and  then,  in  effect,  become 
law. 

Is  that  correct?  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  that  so  far?  That  is  the  process.  The 
members  of  the  assembly  as  such  do  not  see 
those  regulations  until  diey  are  promulgated 
in  the  Ontario  Gazette.  To  be  perfectly  frank, 
I  must  admit  it  is  not  one  of  my  pastimes 
when  it  comes  to  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  It  is  not  a  best  seller. 

Mr,  Reid:  It  is  not  really  a  best  seller,  as 
my  friend  says.  I  am  sure  there  are  very  few 
members,  and  I'm  sure  there  really  are  very 
few  ministers  who  bother  to  go  over  those 
regulations  very  carefully.  I  can  give  you  an 
example  imder  tihe  Employment  Standards 
Act,  where  there  is  a  sheet  of  regulations 
about  2  in.  thick;  I  don't  denigrate  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  MacBeth)  but  I  am 
quite  sure  he  hasn't  the  time  or  the  energy 
or  the  interest  to  go  through  those  regula- 
tions. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  The  member  is 
wrong. 
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Mr.  Reid:  All  right,  I  defy  any  minister  to 
get  up  in  his  seat  and  say  all  right,  these  are 
the  regulations  as  pertain  to  these  bills.  It  is 
impossible.  None  of  us  can  do  it.  Maybe  I 
am  wrong  in  this;  the  Attorney  General  is 
making  notes  and  he  will  tell  me  that  the 
ministers  are  actively  involved  in  the  writing 
of  those  regulations  themselves.  He  nods  his 
head  yes;  I  hope  that  is  so.  I  find  it  a  little 
difiicult  to  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  is  away 
behind. 

Mr.  Reid:  As  far  as  the  members  of  the 
House  itself  are  concerned,  we  have  no  part 
and  parcel  in  those  regulations,  and  as  the 
Attorney  General  knows,  one  can  thwart  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill  or  distort  it  by 
those  very  same  regulations.  McRuer  spent 
some  time  in  his  report  dealing  with  that  and 
dealing  with  delegated  authority.  Really,  I 
think  that  is  What  the  passage  or  the  action 
of  the  regulatioas  is. 

Maybe  I  digress,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the 
House  itself  has  no  machinery  to  review 
regulations  that  flow  from  the  bills  we  pass 
here.  I  hope  the  Ombudsman  would  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  machinery  or  recommenda- 
tions so  that  those  same  regulations— which 
cause  90  per  cent  of  the  problems  of  the 
nature  that  the  Ombudsman  is  going  to  deal 
with— can  be  reviewed  by  this  Legislature. 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  problem  and  it 
is  a  serious  deficiency.  The  government  itself 
should  have  dealt  with  this  matter  a  long 
time  ago.  But  hopefuMy,  maybe  through  the 
back  door,  we'll  have  the  Ombudsman  deal 
with  this  matter  to  ensure  that  there  is  some 
kinid  of  legislative  control  over  the  thou- 
sands, literally  thousands,  of  regulations  that 
are  passed  in  this  province  every  year. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  on 
wliich  I  was  going  to  spend  some  time  later. 
I  want  to  ask  the  Attorney-General,  if  I  may 
at  this  point,  about  section  16,  particularly 
subsection  2.  This  subsection  reads:  "All 
ruJes  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  regulations  withan  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Regulations  Act."  And  subsection 
1  says:  "The  assembly  may  make  general 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Ombudstman." 

Yd  like  some  clarification  if  you  would, 
sir,  as  you  make  your  reply  on  second  read- 
ing. Does  that  mean  that  the  relgulations 
that  are  going  to  be  necessary  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  Act  will  be  brought  into  this 
House  and  debated  by  this  assem;bly?  If  so, 
I  wouH  thinlc  that  is  the  first  time  it  has 
happened;  but  that  is  the  way  I  read  the 
bill.    Unfortimately— or    fortunately    I    think 


more  often— I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  would 
like  that  explained  to  me. 

ilf  that  is  not  the  case,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  regulations  flawing  from  this 
bill  are  going  to  evolve.  Is  it  going  to  be 
the  usual  procedure  where  the  members  of 
the  assembly  do  not  know  about  it? 

iTo  my  mind,  that  really  defeats  one  of 
the  piuposes  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  bring 
some  kind  of  rationaile,  some  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility, some  kind  of  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  regulations.  If  we  alliow  the  regu- 
lations to  once  again  be  drawTi  up  by  a  host 
of  civil  servants,  no  doubt  in  tihe  Attorney 
General's  oflBce,  who  are  not  subject  to  any 
control  in  this  Legislatiure,  it  would  defeat 
the  purpose.  I  say  this  most  strongly  to  the 
Attorney  General,  if  that  is  the  case  then  I 
think  it  would  abnegate  one  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  main  reasons  for  tlhis  bill  being 
brought  forward. 

W  like  to  get  into  some  other  problems, 
but  I  would  first  like  to  reiterate  the  com- 
ment of  the  member  for  Riverdale,  who 
touched  on  it  peripherally.  I  am  siure,  be- 
cause he  is  a  lawyer,  that  he  understands 
the  bill;  I  think  he  made  that  clear.  But  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  the  comments  of  the 
member  for  Oxford  also. 

II  aim  not  a  lawyer  but  I  recall  from  my 
political  science  courses  and  so  on  that  a 
law,  to  be  good  law,  must  be  one  that  can 
be  understood.  We  don't  have  to  get  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  but  surely  the 
peopJe  who  are  going  to  be  served  by  this 
bill  primarily  are  the  poor  people,  the  morr 
illiterate  people,  the  people  who  can't  aflFord 
a  high-class  lawyer  such  as  the  Attornc\ 
General  was,  or  some  of  my  colleagues  were. 
The  people  mainly  afi^ected  would  ordinarily 
not  go  to  a  lawyer,  they  could  not  afford 
that  advice.  I  think  the  Attorney  General 
would  agree  with  that.  They  are  the  people 
who  womidn't  know  they  should  contact  their 
provincial  member  of  Parliament  to  see  if 
he  could  help  them.  Th^  might  be  people 
wiho  once  had  been  rebuffed  by  some  minor 
official,  would  be  frightened  off  from  pur- 
suing their  case,  whedier  it  was  just  or  fair 
or  not. 

ll  would  ask  the  Attorney  General  ff  he 
could  simplify  the  language  in  this  bill  so 
that  it  is  amply  clear  to  one  and  all  just 
what  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are.  Not  being 
a  IsLwyer,  tne  ordinary  person  wouldn't 
underotand  what  the  devil  you  are  tailking 
about.  He  simply  wouldn't  understand,  if  he 
had  written  a  government  mindstry  because 
he  got  a  decision  by  vray  of  letter  turning 
him    down    for    sottnething,    or    revoking    a 
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licence  or  whatever,  and  you  referred  him 
to  section  15  of  the  Act  to  Provide  for  an 
Ombudsman  to  Investigate  Adminliistrative 
Decisions  and  Acts  of  Officials  of  the  Gov- 
emfmenit  of  Ontario  and  its  Agencies. 

iI'M  read  that  section,  and  perhaps  the 
minister  can  do  something  about  it.  I  am 
sure  a  private  citizen  would  throw  his  hands 
up  in  despair  or  incomprehension  and  say: 
"Fll  just  accept  what  hais  happened  to  me." 

il  wonder  if  it's  not  possible  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  set  out  in  reasonable,  simple 
language  just  what  the  Ombudsmani  is  go- 
ing to  do,  because  I  don't  find  this  is  really 
clear. 

Perhaps  the  legalese  is  necessary;  but 
again,  if  the  people  who  should  be  served 
by  this  bill  are  going  to  be  served  by  it,  they 
must  understand  in  the  simplest  terms  what 
it  is  all  about;  and  I  don't  think  they  will 
do  that,  either  flowing  from  this  bill  or  from 
the  debate,  because  it  is,  perhaps,  a  very 
involved  and  sophisticated  debate  we're 
having  on  this  bill. 

Someihow  the  Attorney  General  has  to 
come  to  giips,  I  think,  with  that  particular 
aspect.  Otherwdse  the  very  reason  for  the 
bill  being  brought  forward  will  be  defeated, 
if  those  wiho  should  benefit  from  it  do  not 
understand  what  it's  all  about. 

I'd  like  to  raise  a  minor  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  has  to  do  with  section  4  of 
the  bill  and  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Om- 
budsman. The  bill  provides  for  the  Ombuds- 
man to  be  appointed  for  10  years.  I'm  not 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Maloney,  as 
I've  said.  My  colleagues,  who  are  always  very 
fair  and  objective,  inform  me  he  is  probably 
the  best  person  in  the  whole  Province  of 
Ontario  for  this  particular  job. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  aside  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  my  colleagues  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Maloney  is  the  best,  rather  than  one  of  them- 
selves, I  can  only  assume  he  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  peers  in  his  profession  and  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  job  and  a  credit  to  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  We  meant 
present  company  excepted. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  thought  pei^haps  that  was  the 
case,  I  see. 

In  any  case  I  raise  the  fact  that  I  under- 
stand the  Manitoba  legislation  provides  for 
an  appointment  of  six  years  on  the  basis  that 
perhaps  in  a  term  of  10  years  an  ombudsman 
might  lose  his  objectivity— I  believe  that  is 
the   word   they   used   in   that  report— and  so 


they  thought  a  shorter  term  might  be  better. 
I  make  no  comment  on  that.  I  just  raise  it 
and  would  perhaps  like  to  hear  the  Attorney 
General  make  some  mention,  but  it  really  is 
a  minor  point. 

I'd  like  to  make  some  comments  on  section 
18,  subsection  3.  That  particular  clause  pro- 
vides that  the  Ombudsman  may  inform  the 
party  why  he  acted  or  did  not  act,  and  again 
it's  permissive  legislation.  It  bothers  me  in 
this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  very  often 
get  from  my  constituents  the  fact  that  they 
are  upset,  angry  and  frustrated  wihen  they 
get  an  answer  from  the  govenunent  saying 
no  and  no  reason  is  given.  There's  no  reason 
given.  "Your  application  is  turned  down;" 
"You  can't  do  this";  "You  can't  build  a  house 
on  that  particular  lot";  "Your  application  for 
employment  is  turned  dovm";  all  without  any 
reason  being  given. 

It  would  solve  a  lot  of  our  problems,  in  the 
first  instance,  if  government  or  the  various 
ministries  would,  in  giving  a  reply,  give 
reasons,  because  people  are  usually  satisfied 
if  they  are  given  a  reason.  When  they  don't 
know,  that's  w*hat  causes  the  problems  and 
that's  w'hat  causes  the  confusion. 

I  would  say  of  subsection  3  in  section  18 
it  seems  to  me  that,  because  we  are  putting 
him  in  that  position,  because  we  are  saying 
to  him:  "Investigate  and  you  find  out  why 
this  happened,"  the  Ombudsman  should  not 
be  able  to  go  back  to  somebody  and  say: 
"I've  looked  into  it  and  you  are  just  out  of 
luck."  But  that's  really  \Vhat  it's  going  to 
amount  to. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  section  changed  to 
say  he  "shall"  tell  them.  Tell  them  if  it's 
frivolous;  tell  them  there  really  isn't  any- 
thing in  the  complaint;  tell  them  they  are 
wrong  and'  the  reasons  for  it.  Alternatively, 
tell  them  why  they  are  right.  Otherwise  we 
are  just  continuing  the  existing  problem,  as  I 
see  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
about  section  20,  subsection  3,  and  again  I 
am  not  trying  to  repeat  what's  gone  before 
it,  but  subsection  3  subject  to  subsection  4: 
"No  persons  bound  by  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  other  than  the  Public  Service  Act  to 
maintain  frequent  .  ,  .  ,"  etc.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  come  under  the  purview  of  that 
section?  Again,  it  is  like  subsection  4  of  sec- 
tion 15.  How  many  people  does  that  afiFect? 
One  almost  gets  the  feeling  that  all  the  doors 
are  being  closed  one  by  one  by  this  Act. 

First  of  all,  under  subsection  4  of  section 
15  they  are  out  of  it  if  they  don't  go  through 
the  whole  legal  procedure— the  review  boards, 
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the  review  courts  and  so  on— and  now  the 
Ombudsman  can't  get  the  information  if  they 
come  under  the  purview  of  these  other  mat- 
ters. One  gets  the  feeling  that  all  the  doors 
are  closing  down  the  corridor,  and  that  may- 
be there  isn't  going  to  be  any  light  shining 
into  the  corridor  after  all.  I  hope  that  is  not 
true,  but  perhaps  the  Attorney  General  can 
answer. 

Subsection  22:  My  colleague  the  member 
for  Samia  touched  on  this,  and  I  won't  go 
on  at  length,  but  it  bothers  me  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  bill  for  the  members  to  de- 
bate the  report  that  is  laid  in  front  of  the 
assembly  by  the  Speaker.  I  think  it  should 
have,  incidentally,  the  same  provisions  as  the 
Audit  Act,  "within  10  days  of  the  session 
taking  place."  But  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  Ombudsman's  report  to  be  debated.  I 
think  there  should  be,  because  we  have  a 
similar  problem,  if  I  may  digress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  public  accounts  committee. 

After  we  study  the  Audit  Act;  after  we 
make  our  recommendations;  once  I,  as  chair- 
man of  this  particular  time,  table  that  report 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  government  may  do 
with  it  what  they  will,  and  up  to  this  point 
in  time  they  have  done  very  little  with  the 
public  accounts  report. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  have  a  mechan- 
ism so  that  we  can  debate  the  report  of  the 
Ombudsman,  because  in  the  final  analysis 
it  is  going  to  be  public  opinion  and  the 
glare  of  publicity  that  may  affect  some 
changes. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
subsection  4  of  section  21.  It  says  that  the 
Ombudsman  may  report  to  the  Premier  and 
that  the  Premier  may  then  take  action  or  not 
take  action.  There  are  other  provisions  earlier 
in  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  the  Ombuds- 
man will  report  to  the  ministry  involved 
and  the  officials  in  that  ministry— I  would 
assume  that  is  the  deputy  minister  and  the 
minister.  Therein  lies  a  great  problem  and 
I  don't  know  how  we  resolve  it. 

In  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia,  when  they 
set  up  their  ombudsman,  one  of  his  first 
tasks  was  to  investigate  the  firing  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Highways  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  employee  contended,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  had  been  fired  because  of 
his  political  leanings;  in  other  words  he  was 
not  a  supporter  of  the  government  in  power 
and,  in  fact,  supported  the  opposition  party. 
You'll  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  have  that 
happy  instance  in  Nova  Scotia  where  they 
only  have  two  parties. 

The   ombudsman   looked  into   the   matter 


and  found  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  employee  had  been  fired  for  an  unjust 
cause  and  he  recommended  to  the  deputy 
minister  of  the  Department  of  Highways  that 
the  employee  be  rehired;  he  had  been  un- 
justly fired.  The  Deputy  Minister  of  High- 
ways in  Nova  Scotia  made  a  public  an- 
nouncement saying  that  indeed  the  man 
would  be  rehired.  Then  the  Minister  of 
Highways  came  along  and  said  no,  the  man 
would  not  be  rehired.  He  was  fired  because 
he  was  a  careless  employee  or  for  whatexer 
reason;  but  the  man  would  not  be  rehired 
and  he  was  not  rehired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  particular  instance  ob- 
viously undercut  altogether  the  position  and 
the  credibility  of  the  ombudsman,  and  this 
is  where  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  prob- 
lem, because  if  the  government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  their  Ombudsman  then  the  whole 
exercise  is  meaningless;  if  that  happens  his 
efFectiveness  is  finished.  So  I  bring  it  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  kind  of  situation  that  obtained  in 
Nova  Scotia  will  not  happen  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

The  member  for  Oxford  was  worried  about 
what  effect  this  would  have  on  the  role  of 
the  individual  legislator.  I  don't  want  to  get 
ofi^  on  a  pet  peeve  of  mine,  but  about  1% 
or  two  years  ago— I  can't  tell  how  long  it  is 
—the  government  set  up  something  called  the 
citizens  inquiry  branch,  which  was  under  the 
auspices,  at  that  time,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
was  set  up  to  employ  some  of  the  employees 
who  had  been  let  go  from  tlie  Toronto 
Telegram. 

Mr,  Bullbrook:  It  was  the  "Frank  Drea 
Benevolent  Fund,"  that's  how  it  was  known. 

Mr.  Raid:  That's  right.  I  often  wondered 
if  he  got  a  commission  or  a  percentage  for 
finding  them. 

In  any  case,  the  citizens  inquiry  branch 
was  set  up  and  it  has  been  trying  to  operate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ombudsman.  This  is  what 
they  tell  me  they  do.  We  are  paying  them, 
I  believe,  in  this  year's  budget,  now  imder 
the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation, 
something  like  $160,000.  I  would  hope  the 
Attorney  General  would  recommend  to  his 
colleague  that  he  save  the  taxpayers  of  the 
province  $160,000  and  abolish  it. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  Or  make 
it  part  of  the  Ombudsman's  oflBce. 

Mr.  Reid:  Or  become  part  of  the  Ombuds- 
man. 
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Mr.  Kerr:  And  cost  $200,000. 

Mr.  Reid:  In  any  case,  so  far  it  has  been 
worthless;  perhaps  under  the  Ombudsman 
they  could  actually  accomplish  something. 

I  would  like  to  end  with  one  last  question 
of  the  Attorney  General,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  concerns  one  of  the  Acts  in 
one  of  the  provinces— I  might  be  wrong  on 
the  detail,  but  I  believe  it  specifically  ex- 
cludes the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
on  the  basis  that  this  is  not  really  a  mani- 
festation of  government.  I  would  like  to  ask, 
if  I  may,  of  the  Attorney  General,  is  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  going  to 
come  under  the  purview,  review  and  investi- 
gative powers  of  the  Ombudsman?  The 
minister  nods  yes,  it  is. 

Well  sir,  the  Ombudsman  is  going  to  be 
a  very  busy  man  with  that  alone.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that,  because  I  think  probably  there 
is  more  discretion  there  that  affects  more 
people  individually  than  anywhere  else  in 
go\'ernment,  particularly  those  who  often  are 
not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  So  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that  in  fact  the  Om- 
budsman will  be  dealing  with  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  wind  up  by  saying  we 
support  the  principle  of  the  bill.  It  is  not 
as  strong  as  we  would  have  hoped,  it  is  not 
as  clear  as  we  would  have  hoped,  it  is  not 
as  simply  stated  as  we  would  have  hoped, 
but  we  hope  that  in  committee  we  will  be 
able  to  amend  the  bill  to  make  it  more  in 
line  with  the  bill  that  our  friend  and 
colleague,  the  member  for  Downsview  has 
introduced  for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  member  for  Ottawa  Cen- 
tre who  has  accorded  me  the  opportum"ty  of 
speaking  in  his  position  at  this  time.  There- 
fore I  am  going  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can  to 
coN'er  some  of  the  concerns  I  have  in  point 
form. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  it's  apparent 
to  every  one  of  us,  and  now  I  think  to  the 
Attorney  General  himself,  that  to  most  of  us 
who  have  looked  forward  to  this  legislation 
for  a  long  time,  this  Act  is  a  verv'  large  dis- 
appointment. 1  don't  understand  why  thif 
government  can't  for  once  bring  in  this  kind 
of  legislation  and  make  it  meaningful.  But 
imfortimately,  wherever  we  have  new  legis- 
lation of  this  kind,  we  have  it  circumscribed 
in  all  sorts  of  very  diflScult  ways. 


First  of  all,  of  course,  it  was  never  in- 
tended, and  I  am  sure  that  it  can  no  longer 
even  in  the  minds  of  government  be  intended, 
that  the  Ombudsman  is  in  any  way  going  to 
make  members  of  this  Legislature  obsoles- 
cent in  their  duty  to  their  constitutents.  I 
think  that  has  to  be  made  abundantly  clear 
by  amendment  of  this  bill  as  we  go  to  third 
reading. 

If  one  looks  at  the  bill  clause  by  clause 
and  I  am  not  going  into  that  clause  by  clause 
at  this  point  but  let  me  just  look  at  what 
has  been  said  in  section  19,  for  example, 
here  you  have  the  provision  for  the  Om- 
budsman first  to  inform  the  head  of  the 
governmental  organization  of  his  intention  to 
make  an  investigation.  It  will  be  conducted 
in  priv?.te,  then  there  may  or  may  not  be  a 
hearing.  The  Ombudsman  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion, at  any  time  during  the  investigation 
and  after,  consult  any  minister. 

Then  we  get  to  subsection  5  which  says: 
"Where  an  investigation  relates  to  any  recom- 
mendation made  to  a  minister,  the  Ombuds- 
man shall  consult."  It  is  interesting  that  we 
have  these  two  paragraphs  dealing  with 
what  may  happen  either  during  or  after. 

Then  in   subsection   6: 

If  the  Ombudsman  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  evidence  of  a  breach  of  duty 
or  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  governmental  organiza- 
tion, he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
appropriate  authority'. 

I  would  dearly  love  to  know  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  draftsmen  as  to  who  that 
appropriate  authority  would  be,  or  if  in  fact 
we  have  ongoing  consultation  with  the  min- 
ister involved.  Just  where  does  it  get  us  and 
what  happens  as  a  result  of  that? 

We  have  had  a  discussion  of  section  22, 
which  to  me  obviously,  and  I  hope  now 
obviously  to  the  Attorney  General,  is  lack- 
ing in  many  respects.  It  certainly  ought  to 
spell  out  what  the  power  of  the  assembly  is, 
if  in  fact  there  is  no  way  in  which,  having 
received  a  report,  the  assembly  can  do  any- 
thing about  it.  That's  an  obvious  oversight 
and  certainly  is  going  to  be  corrected  before 
we  pass  this  bill. 

It  concerns  me  that  the  report  goes  to  the 
appropriate  governmental  organization  and 
then  following  the  report,  if  there  is  no 
action,  there  are  again  choices.  He  may  send 
a  copy  to  the  Premier  and  he  may  make  a 
report  to  the  assembly;  and  presumably  if  he 
does  either  of  those  things,  then  he  will  send 
a  copy  of  any  comments  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  governmental  organization 
affected. 
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One  does  not  know  at  this  point,  as  I  see 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  happens  to  the  poor 
claimant  during  all  this.  When  is  he  in- 
formed? Is  he  informed  in  accordance  with 
the  earlier  section,  section  18,  which  states 
that  he  shall  inform  the  complainant  of  that 
decision?  Where  does  the  complainant  find 
out  about  what  has  been  happening  in  all 
these  cases  where  nothing  happens  as  a  result 
of  the  report  of  the  Ombudsman?  At  what 
point  does  he  know;  before  or  after  the 
assembly  knows? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  has  to 
be  tightened  up.  I  even  have  deep  concerns, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  section  21  and  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  Attorney  General  in  these 
cases.  In  the  normal  course,  I  agree  with  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Samia,  and  his 
reflections  on  the  matter  of  the  right  of  the 
government  to  do  its  business  as  elected 
representatives.  One  of  the  things,  however, 
which  I  suppose  causes  me  concern,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  reflected  in  an  objec- 
tive perusal  of  legislation,  is  the  way  in  which 
this  government  has  used  the  guise  of  execu- 
tive council  deliberations  to  prevent  the 
Legislature  from  getting  information  on  re- 
ports and  other  such  matters. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  quite  a  valid  com- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  This  causes  me  concern.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  that  kind  of  practice, 
and  we  saw  it  under  day  care,  then  I 
wouldn't  have  this  hesitation  and  would 
wholeheartedly  support  my  colleague  in  his 
statement.  But  when  this  is  left,  at  this  point 
in  time  at  least,  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  that  decision,  and  when  there  is  appar- 
ently no  way  one  can  even  find  out  about 
this  kind  of  decision,  then  I  have  concern. 

The  way  in  which  the  Ombudsman  would 
report  in  his  annual  report  in  fact  bothers  me. 
Again,  I  have  to  concur  with  much  of  what 
has  been  said  before,  that  that  particular 
kind  of  report  should  contain  something  other 
thin  bare  statistics  of  numbers  of  cases  heard 
and  numbers  of  decisions  made  or  not  made 
or  whatever.  But  there  isn't  any  guidance 
here. 

I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  very 
deeply  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  someone  as 
fine  as  Mr.  Maloney  unquestionably  is,  would 
have  accepted  this  office  on  the  basis  of  this 
legislation  which  is  before  us.  I  cannot  under- 
stand that.  If  in  fact  he  was  aware  of  it,  then 
it  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  Perhaps  I'm  misreading 
it,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  deemed 
that  would  be  the  case  in  view  of  the  very 
evident  wording  of  the  legislation  itself. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  my  voice  to  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  principle.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  the  member  for  Downsview 
would  slay  us  individually  if  we  didn't,  but 
we  do  accept  it  without  that  threat.  Surely 
this  is  important  enough  that  the  person  in 
this  position  should  be  given  that  quality  of 
objectivity  and  that  opportunitj'  to  range  very 
widely  in  trying  to  assist  the  people  of  this 
province.  I  wonder,  for  example,  if  one  of  the 
propositions  this  Ombudsman  would  be  in- 
volved in  right  off  the  bat— and  the  NDP 
has  suggested  it  and  I'm  wholeheartedly  with 
them  and  I'll  be  there  too  with  all  sorts  of 
things  if  I'm  permitted  to  do  so— is  the  ques- 
tion of  eligibility  for  GAINS  as  a  disabled 
person  vis-a-vis  a  permanently  unemployable 
person.  Is  he  going  to  have  the  right  to  Ui 
into  this  type  of  case;  or  are  we  going  lo 
find  he  is  precluded  from  looking  at  the 
medical  advisory  board  connected  with  this? 
I  would  assume  that  that  would  not  be  so. 
But  then  is  there  at  any  point  the  suggestion 
that  at  some  place  this  will  be  precluded  by 
the  deliberations  of  the  executive  council  and 
decisions  which  they  may  have  made  on  that 
particular  issue? 

What  is  he  going  to  be  allowed  to  do  with 
reference  to  Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  since  \\e 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  information? 
Is  he  going  to  be  precluded  here  too;  or  is 
he  going  to  have  a  full  opportunity  to  look 
into  those  situations?  I  want  the  answer  to 
that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  will  be  absolutely  pre- 
cluded. There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Under 
this  statute  he  is  absolutely  precluded,  as  we 
are.  He  couldn't  look  at  the  minutes  of 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  nor  can  we.  We  must 
see  that  he  can.  I'm  sorry,  I  wanted  to— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  delighted  to  ha\( 
support  from  so  noble  a  colleague. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —relieve  the  member's  min' 
on  that;  there  is  no  equivocation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  am  enjoying  this  speech  very  much. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Well,  this  is  a  concern  oi 
mine.  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  shared  by  ever\ 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  this  caucus. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Right. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  want  assurance  that  thi.*; 
is  a  matter  that  he  can  look  into. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Very  important,  really. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  And  I  have  no  assurance 
from  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  3^u  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  number  of  comments  to  make.  I  would 
start  by  echoing  the  comments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
legislation,  now  that  it  has  come  before  us, 
has  a  number  of  deficiencies. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  genealogy  of 
the  legislation.  I  think  what  has  happened 
—if  one  dares  to  say  it— is  that  the  people 
in  the  minister's  department  who  were  told 
to  prepare  an  ombudsman's  bill  perhaps 
didn't  give  it  the  necessary  thought  that  they 
might  have  taken  on  the  bill  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  genealogy  of  this  bill  is  as  follows. 
As  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  it  goes  back  to 
the  New  Zealand  bill.  I  am  hoping  to  get 
a  copy  of  that  bill  when  we  get  into  the 
clause  by  clause  study. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  bill  are  those 
that  are  in  the  New  Zealand  bill,  according 
to  descriptions  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
the  literature.  It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  terms  of  the  public  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation, that  the  literature,  the  books  by 
Donald  Rowat  and  by  Martin  Gellman,  I 
think  it  is,  were  all  available  in  the  library 
at  the  time  the  debate  began. 

It  began  in  New  Zealand.  The  New  Zea- 
land legislation  was  then  copied  in  the 
Alberta  legislation  of  the  mid-1960s.  It  was 
subsequently  copied  in  the  other  provincial 
bills  in  the  western  provinces,  and  I  believe 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Quebec  legislation  does  difi"er  a  bit,  because 
of  a  difl^erent  tradition  of  law  there. 

It  is  interesting  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  New  Zealand,  Alberta  line  of 
legislation  were  also  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  federal  ombudsman  for  languages,  the 
conunissioner  for  official  languages  in  the 
Official  Languages  Act  of  1969. 

Now  it  is  also  interesting,  I  think— and  I'm 

Sony   that   the   member   for   St.    George   has 
gone— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  what  the 
member  gets  for  letting  her  go  ahead  of  him. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —it  is  also  interesting,  that  in 
terms,  I  guess,  of  our  concern  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  the  fact  that  the  bill  which  was 
drafted  by  the  member  for  Downsview  for 


an  ombudsman  or  a  parliamentary  commis- 
sioner was  also  in  the  same  genealogy.  There 
are  one  or  two  changes,  but  essentially  this 
is  the  same  bill  that  is  now  being  put  for- 
ward by  the  goverrunent. 

I  have  to  express  regret  personally  on  the 
behalf  of  all  of  us  in  this  House,  that  year 
after  year  we  applauded  as  the  member  for 
Downsview  put  forward  his  bill,  but  that 
none  of  us  really  sat  down  and  gave  the 
hour  or  two  of  work  that  was  needed  in 
order  to  see  the  deficiencies  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  began  in  a  small  rural  country 
10,000  miles  away,  in  New  Zealand,  whose 
problems  are  traditionally  a  bit  different  than 
those  of  a  heavily-urbanized,  industrial  prov- 
ince such  as  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  that  the  time  was 
right  for  reconsideration  of  that  model;  and 
I  will  come  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  talking  about  the  alternate  model  which 
I  think  should  have  been  given  more  careful 
scrutiny,  that  is  the  Swedish  ombudsman.  Al- 
though the  traditions  of  administrative  law 
and  of  government  in  many  cases  differ  in 
Sweden  from  those  in  Ontario,  nevertheless 
they  now  have  166  years  of  experience  with 
the  parliamnetary  commissioner  or  ombuds- 
man. It's  an  effective  working  device  in 
Sweden  and  one,  I  think,  that  we  might  have 
looked  at  more  carefully. 

One  can't  help  deploring  the  fact  that 
wihere  changes  were  made  from  the  Alberta 
legislation  or  the  New  Zealand  legislation, 
they  appear  to  have  generally  been  made  to 
weaken  the  legislation.  "Shalls"  have  become 
"mays";  certain  powers  to  restrict  entry  to 
the  ombudsman,  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
original  legislation,  or  the  models  from  which 
this  legislation  was  drawn,  have  been  in- 
serted; and  in  other  subtle  ways  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  watered  down. 

It  is  a  pity  the  government  sort  of  sawed 
it  off.  They  took  a  bill  which  probably  should 
have  been  toughened  up  in  the  first  place  and 
then  decided  they  would  do  a  compromise 
and  weakened  it  in  a  number  of  different 
areas  because  civil  servants  were  expresing 
concern  about  it. 

Clearly,  from  our  Canadian  experience  and 
from  the  experience  in  New  Zealand,  a  bill 
in  something  like  the  present  foiTn  can  work. 
As  a  number  of  members  have  said,  it's  a 
pity  that  so  much  of  its  workability  will 
depend  on  the  personality  and  the  energ>'  of 
the  person  who  is  appointed  to  be  the  Om- 
budsman. It's  a  pity  as  well  that  everything 
in  the  bill  seems  to  direct  the  Ombudsman 
to  work  towards  individual  cases  and  to  work 
strictly    within    the    confines    of   the    cabinet 
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and  of  the  civil  service,  while  assuming  a 
very  low  profile  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned. 

Some  of  the  ombudsman  legislation  which 
has  been  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  jurisdictions  specifically  directs  or  en- 
courages the  ombudsman  to  go  public.  This 
is  not  done  in  the  model  legislation  that  we 
have  drawn  from  the  common  law  countries, 
and  is  not  done  in  this  particular  case. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  of  wonder- 
ing, to  begin  with,  whether  Mr.  Maloney, 
when  he  agreed  to  take  the  job,  looked  at  the 
bill  or  simply  accepted  the  assurances,  which 
I  know  he  had  from  the  Premier,  that  he 
would  be  independent  and  would  be  able  to 
more  or  less  carve  the  office  of  Ombudsman 
in  his  own  mould? 

That  freedom  to  mould  the  office  and  to 
shape  the  office  exists,  as  I'm  sure  was  prom- 
ised by  the  Premier.  What  doesn't  exist  is  any 
particular  encouragement  in  the  legislation. 
In  fact,  the  legislation  will  be  frustrating 
and  a  positive  hindrance  to  Mr.  Maloney  to 
ths  point  that  he  will  be  faced  with  a  choice, 
either  he  succumbs  to  the  clubbiness  that  is 
encouraged  at  the  senior  level  of  the  civil 
service— and  I  hope  that  doesn't  occur— or  he 
will  be  coming  before  this  Legislature  in  a 
year  or  two,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  recommenda- 
tions to  permit  more  openness  and  more 
public  access  in  the  legislation. 

The  basic  provisions,  and  I'm  drawing  from 
Donald  Rowat  in  this,  for  ombudsman  legis- 
lation are  that  the  ombudsman  be  an  inde- 
pendent officer  of  the  Legislature.  On  this  our 
bill  agrees  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Legislature, 
but  does  it  in  rather  grudging  terms.  It  is 
also  basic  that  he  deal  with  specific  com- 
pla.'nts,  either  from  the  public  or  matters 
which  he  looks  into  on  his  own  initiative. 
That  is  certainly  provided  for  in  the  bill.  He 
must  also  have  the  power— and  I  quote  from 
Rowat  "to  investigate,  criticize  and  publicize, 
but  not  to  reverse  administrative  action." 

The  emphasis  in  the  writing  on  the  ques- 
tions of  ombudsman  is  on  the  power  of 
publicity.  If  the  ombudsman's  prestige  and 
independence  are  not  sufficient  to  persuade 
the  executive  or  the  civil  servants  to  undo 
unjust  or  wrong  administrative  actions,  then 
the  ombudsman  has  got  to  use  the  vehicle  of 
pubhcity  either  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
or  report  in  some  other  form.  But  that  is  dis- 
couraged in  our  legislation,  and  it's  a  very 
grievous  lack  in  this  particular  bill.  One 
would  have  to  agree  with  Rowat's  criticisms, 
I  think. 

I  wonder  in  fact,  and  the  minister  might 


say,  whether  Prof.  Rowat,  who  is  an 
acknowledged  international  expert  in  the  field 
of  ombudsmen,  was  consulted  in  the  formula- 
tion of  this  bill.  One  would  have  to  agree 
with  a  number  of  his  criticisms  about  the 
model  we  have  before  us  today. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  points  out,  pro- 
vincial administrations  are  small  enough  to 
permit  a  very  close  contact  between  the  om- 
budsman and  senior  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment. That's  a  bit  less  true  in  Ontario  than 
it  is  in  the  smaller  provinces.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  danger  there;  therefore,  the  legisla- 
tion should  lean  over  backwards  in  order  to 
ensure  the  independence  from  the  executive 
of  the  ombudsman,  and  that  is  not  done  in 
this  particular  bill. 

For  example,  although  I  can't  remember 
whether  the  salary  is  laid  out  in  the  bill  here 
or  not,  certainly  changes  in  the  salary  are 
to  be  decided  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.  As  I  recall,  I  think  the  salary  will 
also  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.  Therefore,  fearing  that  we  may 
have  a  rapid  rate  of  inflation  over  the  com- 
ing years,  a  government  that  decided  the> 
didn't  like  the  way  the  new  Ombudsman 
was  doing  his  job  could  be  sticky  about 
granting  pay  increases  in  order  to  keep  the 
position  of  the  Ombudsman  relatively  low 
in  the  salary  scale.  I  presume  the  contract 
or  agreement  that  was  reached  with  Mr. 
Maloney  was  not  for  $60,000  a  year  flat  with 
no  changes  over  the  period  of  10  years. 

Next,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  member 
for  Oxford,  there  were  many  instances  where 
municipal  officials  were  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering provincial  legislation.  We  have 
local  health  inspectors,  local  boards  of  health 
and  local  VD  clinics  that  administer  pro- 
vincial law.  We  have  general  welfare  assist- 
ance, a  provincial  statute  which  is  adminis- 
tered at  the  municipal  level.  We  have  local 
applications  on  matters  of  planning  and 
zoning  where  there  is  such  a  jumble  of 
municipal  and  provincial  jurisdictions  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  know  who  is  doing 
what  to  whom. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  real  problem  there 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ombudsman  o\er 
matters  which  may  be  administered  by  mu- 
nicipal officials.  The  definitions  here  insist 
that  it  is  only  an  administrative  unit  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  or  any  agency  there- 
of. I  would  suggest  that  a  municipality,  al- 
though it's  a  creature  of  the  province,  would 
not  really  fit  into  the  category  of  being  an 
agency  of  the  province,  or  at  least  not  yet. 
I  think  that  this  matter,  if  it  can't  be  re- 
solved  during   the   course   of   this   particular 
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debate,  should  probably  be  put  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Commit- 
tee, and  the  municipalities  should  be  asked 
to  work  out  means  by  which  the  Ombudsman 
may  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  administra- 
tive oversight  on  things  that  they  do  as  well. 

In  Denmark  there  was  a  good  deal  of  re- 
sentment and  resistance  by  the  municipal 
officials  to  the  ombudsman  looking  into  what 
they  did;  under  a  legislative  framework  which 
is  similar  to  ours,  where  the  municipalities 
also  are  creatures  of  the  one  senior  level  gov- 
ernment. But  they  were  eventually  brought 
in. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will 
be  some  evolution  in  the  application  of  the 
ombudsman  law  here  in  Ontario.  When  I 
talk  about  the  Swedish  experience,  it  is  not 
to  suggest  that  every  aspect  of  that  law  has 
to  apply  as  of  tomorrow  here  in  Ontario.  I 
do  suggest  that  a  certain  reforming  instinct 
and  a  certain  instinct  for  innovation  might 
have  been  useful,  both  because  of  the  needs 
of  this  jurisdiction  and  also  because  within 
our  federal  system  we  do  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the 
four  or  five  other  jurisdictions  that  now  have 
functioning  ombudsmen;  and  that  opportu- 
nity does  not  appear  to  have  been  accepted. 

Next  is  the  question  of  the  courts.  Court 
actions  are  completely  excluded  under  the 
terms  of  this  particular  bill  as  far  as  the 
ombudsman  is  concerned.  As  far  as  the  su- 
perior courts  are  concerned,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  an  elaborate  structure  of 
rights  and  of  lawyers  to  enforce  them.  There 
are  law  journals  and  appeals  and  appeals, 
and  there's  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
It's  an  area  where  one  questions  whether  the 
Ombudsman  should  tread. 

Most  of  the  citizen's  exposure  to  the  jus- 
tice system,  however  Mr.  Speaker,  is  at  the 
lower  level  in  the  provincial  courts.  And  in 
those  provincial  courts,  despite  the  avail- 
ability of  legal  aid,  it's  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  to  use  the  appeal  process.  It's 
expensive,  it's  time  consuming,  it's  difficult 
to  understand,  there  may  be  language  diffi- 
culties, there  are  all  sorts  of  problems  which 
surround  access  to  the  appeal  process.  In 
addition,  the  appeal  process  is  very  formal, 
and  in  some  things  it  may  be  that  the  par- 
ticular abuse  about  which  the  citizen  is  com- 
plaining is  very  slight. 

One  of  the  articles  mentions  a  case,  in 
Alberta  I  believe  it  was,  where  a  man  had 
been  assaulted  and  robbed  of  $50,  and  the 
Crown  took  $50  from  his  assailant  and  en- 
tered it  as  evidence   in  the  particular  case. 


The  attacker  was  convicted  and  was  duly 
sentenced,  but  the  $50  was  not  returned  to 
the  man  who  had  originally  been  attacked. 
The  Ombudsman  was  asked  to  look  into  it. 
He  thought  that  was  pretty  dirty  pool,  that 
this  poor  guy  who  had  already  suffered  the 
indignity  of  being  attacked,  had  also  had 
$50  taken  and  held  by  the  Crown  for  him 
for  a  while  and  should  now  have  to  pay  $50 
for  the  dubious  pleasure  of  seeing  his  as- 
sailant convicted.  The  $50  was  returned. 

Now  I  don't  know  whether  that  particular 
matter  is  a  judicial  matter  or  an  administra- 
tive matter.  The  question  is  probably  moot. 
But  nevertheless  that— 

Hon.   Mr.   Clement:   It  is  judicial. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  judicial?  In  that  case 
it  probably  is  excluded  from  the  purview  of 
the  Ombudsman  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No;  until  the  time  for 
appeal   runs   out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Until  the  time  for  appeal 
runs  out.  But  what  is  the  time  for  appeal, 
I  don't  know  whether  it's  a  year  or  two  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh  come  on,  30  days. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  30  days.  But  the  point 
is  that  because  it  is  judicial  it  may  be  that 
he  can't  get  into  it  at  all  because  matters 
before  the  courts  are  strictly  excluded. 

The  next  thing  is  that  the  courts  are,  in 
theory,  excluded  from  considering  matters  on 
their  merits,  where  administrative  decision- 
making discretionary  powers  are  involved. 
But  in  fact  there  are,  I  am  sure,  a  number 
of  occasions— and  the  minister,  being  a  lawyer, 
will  be  more  expert  in  this  than  I  am— there 
are  a  number  of  occasions  where  the  courts, 
in  fact,  really  decide  matters  on  their  merits 
and  not  just  on  points  of  law. 

And  there  again,  there  should  be  cause 
for  the  Ombudsman  to  get  involved.  Where 
the  courts  are  an  extension  of  administrative 
procedures,  as  happens  in  a  number  of  cases, 
it  would  seem  diat  the  case  should  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  Ombudsman  and 
not  be  excluded. 

The  legislation,  almost  in  its  entirety— this 
New  Zealand-Alberta  line  of  legislation— men- 
tions that  the  ombudsman  should  have  the 
power  to  review  recommendations  that  are 
made  to  a  minister,  and  it's  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  government  has  weak- 
ened a  bill  which  probably  already  was  too 
weak,  that  that  specific  reference  was  ex- 
cluded in  this  particular  bill. 

The    next   thing,    Mr.    Speaker,   is    that    I 
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wanted  us  to  compare  the  member  for 
Downsview's  bill  with  what  has  been  put  for- 
ward here.  There  were  two  or  three  things 
in  that  bill  which  I  think  should  have  been 
accepted  by  the  government  and  which  were 
not. 

The  member  for  Downsview  provided  for 
a  referral  of  petitions  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  to  go  on  to  the  ombuds- 
man, and  no  such  procedure  was  provided 
for.  He  didn't  provide  for  it  directly,  but  a 
number  of  members  talked  about  the  need 
for  members  of  this  Legislature  to  be  able 
to  forward  complaints  to  the  ombudsman 
directly. 

Now  I  have  an  office,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
handles  maybe  240  complaints  or  problems 
with  red  tape  every  week,  thousands  every 
year.  A  number  of  these  might  eventually  end 
up  in  the  lap  of  an  ombudsman,  were  there 
to  be  one  in  Ontario,  because  we  also  fill  an 
ombudsman  function.  What  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen where  there  is  a  well  developed  oflBce, 
as  I  have  operating,  or  what  is  liable  to 
happen  if  the  request  of  the  member  for 
Oxford  for  fimding  for  riding  offices  is  ac- 
ceded to  bv  this  or  some  future  government, 
is  that  the  MPFs  office  will  help  a  constituent 
to  prepare  a  complaint  to  the  Ombudsman, 
but  wall  still  not  have  standing  right  to  be 
informed  about  what  happens,  and  that  seems 
to  be  ridiculous.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
routes  ought  to  be  open;  the  citizen  should 
certainly  be  free  to  lodge  a  complaint  and 
have  a  direct  relationship  with  the  Ombuds- 
man. 

Where  the  citizen  needs  a  friend  in  court, 
or  where  the  citizen  is  uncertain  about  the 
p'"ocedure,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  MPP 
to  develop  the  expertise  and  competence  to 
put  ma'ters  before  the  Ombudsman,  the  same 
way  that  many  of  our  members  in  the  New 
Democratic  caucus,  for  example,  have  be- 
come exoert  in  the  area  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  activities. 

Mr.  Parrott:  I  wasn't  suggesting  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  agreeing  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  and  the  member  for  Riverdale 
and  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  who  have 
also  made  that  same  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  which  concerns 
me  most,  however,  and  this  was  touched  upon 
in  the  bill  of  the  member  for  Downsview,  is 
the  question  of  how  the  Ombudsman  is  going 
to  publicize  those  abuses  he  finds.  You  read 
about  the  Swedish  system,  and  it  is  really 
auite  extraordinary,  compared  with  what  I 
fear  we  might  get  here  in  Ontario.  I  am  sure 


that  Mr.  Maloney  will  be  reading  this  debate 
in  due  time,  if  he  is  not  in  the  gallery  now, 
and  that  he  will  be  perhaps  drawing  some 
of  his  guidelines  from  this  debate. 

So  I  would  say  to  him:  "Mr.  Maloney, 
please  look  at  what  is  done  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  where  publicity  is  seen  as  a 
major  tool  on  the  part  of  the  ombudsman." 
The  annual  report  of  the  ombudsman  in 
Sweden  is  400  or  500  pages  long.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  Auditor  General's  report  in  the 
federal  government,  and  perhaps  to  what 
may  be  developing  here  in  this  jurisdiction 
for  the  Provincial  Auditor  in  relation  to  gov- 
ernment spending  and  financial  matters. 

In  Sweden  the  report  is  very  large,  it  deals 
with  quite  a  number  of  administrative  mat- 
ters, matters  of  administrative  procedure.  It's 
a  bible,  if  you  will,  about  right  administrative 
procedure;  and  it  is  treated  as  such,  so  that 
each  particular  case  which  is  investigated  by 
the  ombudsman,  from  that  particular  case  h( 
is  able  to  draw  general  conclusions  and  con- 
sequences in  order  to  ensure  that  similar 
abuses  don't  occur  in  the  future. 

Now  this  is  where  this  legislation  threaten- 
to  be  nothing  but  a  Band-Aid  or  a  safety 
valve  for  people  with  a  particular  grievance. 
That  in  itself  is  valuable,  but  is  a  limited 
accompli-Shment  that  would  come  from  tlv 
legislation.  If  a  welfare  recipient  is  beins 
abused  in  Thunder  Bay  or  in  Gogama  and 
the  Ombudsman  is  able  to  sort  it  out  and 
find  out  how  that  abuse  took  place  and 
recommend  changes  to  help  that  particular 
individual— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When  they  get  bad 
weather  in  Gopama  they'll  be  the  first  to 
complain  to  the  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —the  welfare  officials  should 
be  aware  of  that  in  Ottawa-Carleton  and  in 
the  town  of  Simcoe  and  down  in  Tecumseh 
county.  But  that  won't  happen  or  that  may 
not  happen  with  the  provisions  the  minister 
is  considering. 

I  would  agree  entirely  witih  comments  that 
have  been  made  that  in  addition  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Ombudsman,  he  be  en- 
couraged to  report  to  the  Speaker,  I  think, 
rather  than  the  Premier;  although  that  is  not 
vital,  it  may  be  important  to  protect  his  in- 
dependence. But  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
report  where  there  is  a  matter  of  a  particular 
problem  and  a  particular  abuse  that  is  not 
being  resolved,  and  where  he  knows  it  may 
take  12  to  18  months  before  that  matter  can 
be  reported  on  fully  in  his  annual  report. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  standing  com- 
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mittee  on  justice  or  some  otlier  legislative 
committee  consider  those  reports.  This  is  done 
in  Sweden.  In  Sweden  the  equivalent  of  our 
justice  committee  spends  about  three  weeks, 
roughly  the  same  timetable  as  we  have  here, 
let's  say  three  weeks  of  half-day  sittings,  con- 
sidering the  report  of  the  ombudsman  every 
year.  They  cannot  deal  with  an  entire  400- 
page  report,  so  they  have  the  staff  pick  out 
the  most  salient  matters,  in  conjunction  I 
suppose  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  then  those  particular  matters  are  raised, 
discussed  with  the  ombudsman;  and  maybe 
they  do  a  bit  of  checking  around  with  the 
officials  involved  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

We  should  do  that  too,  because  this  is  the 
highest  court  in  the  province;  and  we  have 
an  involvement  too.  We  should  know  what 
the  Ombudsman  is  saying  and  should  be  lend- 
ing our  weight  to  the  recommendations  that 
are  made  by  the  Ombudsman. 

The  questions  of  secrecy  worry  me,  even 
though  the  rules  that  are  provided  in  this 
bill  are  similar  to  the  rules  that  were  provided 
in  the  member  for  Downsview's  legislation; 
and  in  all  of  the  other  bills  as  well,  back  to 
the  original  New  Zealand  Act. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  original  provision 
was  put  in  because  New  Zealand  is  a  sov- 
ereign country  which,  as  a  member  of  SEATO 
—the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization- 
trades  military  secrets  with  countries  100 
times  its  size,  the  United  States  for  instance, 
and  also  has  international  relations  and  inter- 
national alliances.  There  were  a  few  things 
at  least  that  they  wanted  to  keep  secret  in 
New  Zealand,  and  therefore  it  was  stated  that 
where  an  official  is  bound  by  some  Act— this 
is  in  the  New  Zealand  legislation— to  preserve 
an  official  secret,  he  will  not  be  required  to 
reveal  that  matter  to  the  ombudsman  just 
because  the  ombudsman  expresses  an  interest. 

We  don't  need  that  in  Ontario.  Ontario  is 
not  a  member  of  NORAD  or  NATO,  or  any- 
thing else.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  don't  think 
there  are  any  official  secrets  that  threaten 
state  security  or  international  relations  as  far 
as  Ontario  is  concerned.  It  would  seem  to  me 
much  more  reasonable- 
Mr.  Laughren:  We  don't  believe  in  the 
conspiracy  theory. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  much  more  reasonable 
that  in  the  unlikely  circumstance  there  be 
such  secrets,  that  the  Ombudsman  be  en- 
j  lined  to  respect  that  secrecy  when  he  gets 
the  information,  and  that  he  not  be  aJlowed 
to  reveal  the  details  of  any  such  secrets  in 
any  report  that  he  may  make  on  the  matter. 


Apart  from  Sweden,  nowhere  in  any  juris- 
diction, as  far  as  I  can  see  it,  is  the  ombuds- 
man required  to  report  on  every  case. 

Again,  except  in  Sweden,  it  is  the  tradition 
almost  everywhere  that  an  ombudlsman,  when 
he  reports  on  a  case,  tries  to  protect  both 
the  complainant  and  also  the  oflScials  that 
were  involved— unless  there  is  a  matter  of 
gross  dereliction  or  unless  it  is  a  matter  where 
personalities  can't  fail  to  be  involved. 

There  was  a  case  in  Denmark  where  the 
rector  of  the  university  was  standing  in  as 
the  adjudicator  on  a  doctoral  thesis  that  was 
submitted  by  a  son-in-law,  and  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  a  certain  amount  of  abuse  in 
the  state  university.  In  that  case  tihe  names 
couldn't  fail  to  come  out. 

In  general,  though,  confidentiality  is  pro- 
tected. If  that  is  the  case— and  I  don't  suggest 
it  should  be  otherwise  in  this  province— then 
surely  matters  of  state  secrets,  if  there  are 
any  in  the  province,  can  also  be  protected 
by  the  Ombudsman.  After  all,  he  has  an  oath 
of  office  and  is  certainly  capable.  If  he  has 
the  independence  and  the  stature  that  we 
know  he  has,  thert  he  is  certainly  capable 
of  respecting  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  same  rule  apply 
on  this  very  dangerous  set  of  exemptions  that 
are  put  in  as  regards  the  deliberations  and 
proceedings  of  the  executive  council,  or  any 
committee  thereof. 

All  the  Attorney  General  has  to  do  in  order 
to  turn  off  the  Ombudsman  in  getting  into 
a  matter  is  to  say  this  is  going  to  interfere 
with  investigation  and  detection  of  offences; 
or  it  is  going  to  involve  the  disclosure  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  executive  council;  or 
might  involve  the  disclosure  of  proceedings 
of  the  executive  council;  or  of  any  committee 
of  the  executive  council— all  of  which  it  could 
be  said  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interest. 

That  is  a  very  wide  set  of  exclusions.  If 
you  trust  the  guy  or  the  woman  who  holds 
the  office  of  Ombudsman,  Mr.  Speaker,  bh-^n 
you  don't  need  exclusions  like  that.  It  can 
be  stated  explicitly  that  the  Ombudsman  does 
not  have  the  right  to  report  pubHcly  on  any 
such  matter,  and  that  if  he  becomes  prixy 
to  any  proceedings  of  the  executive  council 
or  even,  God'  forbid,  learns  of  material  enter- 
ing into  the  deliberation  of  tihe  executive 
council,  that  it  stops  with  him  there.  He  has 
got  to  work  out  ways  to  communicate  prob- 
lems of  an  abuse  of  administrative  authrity 
if  they  are  somehow  intermixed  with  the 
deliberations  of  the  executive  council. 

He  might,   in  certain  cases,  even  have  to 
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say:  "Look  in  effect,  I  know  tlie  answer,  anJ 
it  was  Allan  Grossman  who  blew  it";  or  some 
other  minister  of  the  Crown. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  did  I  do? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  woke  him  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  you  should 
refer  to  the  members  by  their  ridings. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  "It  was  the  hon.  super- 
minister  for  natural  resources  who  blew  it, 
but  I  can't  say  it,  and  therefors  in  my  report 
I  will  simply  say  that  while  there  was  an 
undeniable  abuse  in  tihis  particular  case,  it 
was  as  a  result  of—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Ombudsman  isn't 
going  to  read  the  member's  speecihes, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well  okay,  I'm  sorry  about 
that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  isn't  he  here  to  listen? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Here  I  gave  you  credit  and 
you  want  me  to  stop. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  isn't  he  here  to  hear  this? 

Htm.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  really  didn't  know 
the  member  was  going  to  speak. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nowhere 
else  provided  a  restriction  on  access  to 
premises,  which  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  which  is  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  I  can't  find  it  in'  the  Alberta  bill; 
and  I  don't  believe  it  exists  in  the  New  Zea- 
land bill  or  anywhere  else.  That  is  very 
curious,  because  in  the  countries  where  the 
ombudsman  tradition  began,  in  Scandinavia, 
one  of  the  very  important  functions  they 
have  played  is  that  not  only  do  they  engage 
in  administrative  oversight  by  reading  docu- 
ments, calling  for  files  and  sitting  on  the 
telephone,  but  they  also  go  in  person.  In 
Sweden,  the  ombudsman  goes  in  pei"son,  in 
particular  to  the  prisons  and  other  correc- 
tional institutions  and  institutions  for  psychia- 
tric patients  and  people  like  that. 

That  has  also  been  the  case  with  a  Mr. 
McClelland,  who  managed)  to  get  a  couple 
of  psychiatric  patients  wflbo  were  unjustly  in- 
carcerated in  the  mental  hospital  out  of  de- 
tention in  that  province.  Yet  here  the  min- 
ister will  be  able  to  block  that  kind  of  in- 
spection. Once  again,  as  the  government  has 
confidence  in  the  independence  and  the 
ability  of  the  Ombudsman,  that  section 
should  be  removed. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  before  I  sit  down 
about   the   way   in   which   the   ombudsman's 


ofiBce  works  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  compare  the  distinctions  between 
their  system  and  what  is  proposed  here. 

I  grant  that  the  Swedish  tradition  in  ad- 
ministration is  different  from  ours.  They 
have  had  access  to  information  in  that  coun- 
try for  150  years.  Their  ombudsman,  in  eflFect, 
is  exercising  much  the  same  rights  as  are 
available  to  any  Swedish  citizen,  because 
virtually  every  document  in  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment is  accessible  to  the  public. 

It  goes  so  far  that  in  the  case  of  the  Swe- 
dish ombudsman,  as  I  understand  it  from 
literature,  his  letters  out  and  the  complaints 
coming  in  are  laid  out  on  a  table  every  clay, 
and  the  representative  of  the  Swedish  news 
agency,  like  the  Canadian  Press,  comes  in 
every  day  and  looks  them  over,  finds  the 
most  newsworthy  and  files  a  report  to  the 
newspapers.  The  newspapers  customarily  pro- 
tect identities,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to 
do  so. 

The  Swedes  know,  understand  and  like 
that  system,  and  I  would  commend  it  to  the 
minister  and  to  the  government.  However, 
as  we  saw  yesterday  in  the  bill  of  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  that  point  of  view  in  this 
government,  because  of  the  tradition  of  par- 
liamentary privilege.  Nevertheless,  the 
Swedes  work  under  a  system  of  access  to 
documents  which  is  much  broader  than  is 
available  here.  That  is  one  difference. 

The  ombudsman  in  Sweden  also  has  tht 
right  to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  police  as 
well  as  from  other  ofiicials.  The  concept  of 
using  government  officials  to  help  him  in 
his  investigations,  in  addition  to  requiring 
an  official  to  testify  or  to  provide  information, 
is  one  that  might  be  usefully  copied  here 
in  this  province,  particularly  because  it  is 
such  a  big  province. 

How  does  the  Ombudsman  sitting  in  To- 
ronto find  out  about  something  that  hap- 
pened in  the  riding  of  the  member  for 
Rainy  River,  unless  he  has  somebody  on  the 
spot?  Does  he  fly  somebody  out  to  spend  a 
day  and  a  half  looking  into  the  matter  up 
there;  or  would  it  not  be  possible  for  him 
to  get  the  information  by  requiring  an  offi- 
cial up  there  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  talking 
to  the  person  who  has  lodged  the  complaint, 
or  talking  to  the  officials  who  handled  the 
matter  which  is  being  complained  of?  This 
is  something  the  minister  might  consider  as 
a  useful  reform. 

The  next  thing  is  this:  Although  nowhere 
in  the  world  does  an  ombudsman  have  the 
right   to   reverse   an   administrative   decision. 
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he  does  in  Sweden  and  in  Denmark  have  the 
right  to  prosecute  an  official  who  has  been 
derelict  in  his  or  her  duty.  That  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Ontario  law.  It  dates  in 
Sweden  back  to  an  historical  tradition,  I 
believe,  where  originally  the  Crown  wanted 
ombudsmen  to  stop  embezzlers  and  people 
like  that  from   defrauding  the  public  purse. 

The  power  to  prosecute  was  used  much 
more  heavily  in  olden  times  than  it  is  today. 
Today  it  is  the  reprimand  and  the  reminder 
which  is  the  basic  tool  of  the  ombudsman  to 
pet  things  changed.  Nevertheless,  that  little 
extra  clout  in  the  power  to  prosecute  where 
an  abuse  exists,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a 
useful  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the 
Ombudsman  in   Ontario. 

I've  mentioned  the  report  of  the  Swedish 
ombudsman,  which  is  very  detailed  and  in 
which  a  number  of  cases,  all  of  the  major 
cases,  are  laid  out  for  the  guidance  of  the 
press  in  order  to  maintain  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  system,  in  order  to 
substantiate  the  kinds  of  things  the  ombuds- 
man is  there  to  do.  There's  been  no  hint 
from  the  government  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  it  would  expect  from  an  ombudsman 
in   Ontario. 

I  wish  the  minister  would  at  least  say: 
"Yes,  we  want  the  Ombudsman  to  be  quite 
open  in  what  he  publishes."  If  he  says  that 
I  wish  he  would  also  take  section  20— or  21 
I  think  it  is— which  seems  to  restrict  very 
much  the  material  the  Ombudsman  can  pub- 
lish, and  open  it  up. 

As  I  understand  that  subsection  it  says  the 
Ombudsman  may  only  publish  material  when 
he  needs  to  do  so  in  order  to  give  grounds 
for  a  conclusion  he  may  have  reached.  A  lot 
depends  on  the  interpretation  involved  there. 
It's  a  provision  which  has  appeared  in  other 
ombudsman  statutes  and  which  the  ombuds- 
man in  those  jurisdictions  have  found  pos- 
sible to  work  with;  but  I  wonder  whether 
it  isn't  time  to  rewrite  that  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Ombudsman  in  Ontario  may 
publish  the  information  he  believes  is  de- 
sirable in  order  to  carry  out  his  duties  as 
an  administrative  overseer  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  major  points  I 
wanted  to  make  about  the  Swedish  system. 
There  is  one  other  point  which  is  also  not 
provided  for  here,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
compensation.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Ombudsman's  power  to  recom- 
mend compensation  should  be  very  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  law. 

The  second  point,  which  we  will  come  to 


in  clause  by  clause  discussion,  is  it  would  be 
useful,  I  think,  for  us  to  discuss  in  this  cham- 
ber whether  the  Ombudsman  shouldn't  have 
powers  to  order  compensation,  or  at  least,  say, 
to  fix  an  amount  of  compensation  which  he 
recommends  publicly  for  action  by  the  gov- 
ernment; or  possibly  give  the  government 
power  to  award  compensation  without  hav- 
ing to  find  the  particular  legal  route  to  do  it. 
That  is,  where  the  Ombudsman  recommends 
that  compensation  be  given  for  a  particular 
administrative  oversight  or  mistake,  that 
recommendation  would  then  stand  as  sufii- 
cient  authority  for  the  cabinet  or  the  govern- 
ment to  act  and  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ombudsman.  He  would 
not  himself  be  able  to  redress  the  matter  by 
awarding  compensation,  but  the  cabinet 
would  have  the  authority  to  award  the  com- 
pensation if  he  recommended  it. 

Another  point  I  wanted  to  make— which  is 
about  the  last  because  I  haven't  got  time  to 
make  any  more,  Mr.  Speaker— is  that  the 
Ombudsman  in  Ontario  should  be  seen,  I 
believe,  as  an  overseer  of  the  system  of  ad- 
ministrative tribunals  which  has  been  set  up 
with  the  McRuer  report.  That  has  not  really 
been  thought  through  by  the  government, 
which  simply  took  the  legislation  off  the  shelf. 
If  it  had,  once  again,  the  powers  of  publicity 
would  have  been  looked  at  more  closely. 
Right  now,  this  Legislature  is  an  inadequate 
body  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  administra- 
tive tribunals  and  nowhere  else  is  that  over- 
seeing taking  place.  It  seems  to  me  the  Om- 
budsman might  be  specifically  charged  with 
the  review,  with  going  in  and  sitting  down 
and  looking  at  them  from  time  to  time,  in 
addition  to  handling  complaints  which  may 
come  out  of  the  administrative  tribunals. 

Those  are  the  major  points  I  wanted  to 
raise,  Mr.  Speaker.  To  conclude:  The  open- 
ness and  publicity  which  ought  to  be  an 
essential  concomitant  of  an  ombudsman  are 
neither  guaranteed  nor  encouraged  by  this 
Act,  and  that  is  its  major  failing. 

Secondly,  the  Act  is  a  redraft  of  a  redraft, 
which  basically  was  drawn  from  legislation 
that  was  originally  designed  for  conditions  in 
New  Zealand  back  in  1962.  It  seems  to  us 
the  government  might  have  started  from 
scratch  rather  than  simply  taking  it  and  add- 
ing only  very  few  changes. 

Thirdly,  there  should  be  access  for  MPPs 
who  shouM  be  allowed  to  have  standing  and 
should  also  be  able  to  bring  matters  directly 
before  the  Ombudsman,  rather  than  only  in- 
directly in  helping  their  constituents;  al- 
though people  should  also  be  able  to  go  by 
means  of  complaint. 
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Finally,  the  Ombudsman  should  be  encour- 
aged to  report  fully  to  the  Legislature,  and 
there  should  be  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
the  standing  committee  on  justice  or  a  similar 
body  would  regularly  consider  the  reports  of 
the  Ombudsman  in  the  same  way  that  the 
public  accounts  committee  considers  matters 
of  the  reports  of  the  Provincial  Auditor. 

With  those  few  changes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  support  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  I  am  simply  sorry  that  so  little  was  done 
to  improve  on  a  good  idea,  on  which  time 
was  long  overdue  but  which  is  being  inade- 
quately implemented  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  other  hon.  mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  Would  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  care  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  then? 

Mr.  Laughren  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  we  will  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  particular  bill,  No.  86.  Then  we 
will  proceed  with  item  7,  Bill  77;  item  12, 
Bill  95;  item  13,  Bill  96;  item  17,  Bill  101. 
If  we  were  to  achieve  that,  we  would  pro- 
ceed with  government  notice  of  motion  No.  5. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
the  adjournment  motion,  do  I  understand  that 
we  are  to  move  into  committee  on  this  bill  on 
Thursday  immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  to  the 
House  this  afternoon  that  we  have  visiting 
with  us  40  pupils  from  the  Sherwood  Pubhc 
School,  from  the  great  townships  of  Sherwood, 
Jones  and  Bums  in  Renfrew  county,  and  that 
this  group  is  led  by  Mrs.  Edna  Cybulski,  the 
principal,  and  Mr.  J.  Chippior. 

Mr.  L.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  I  woxild 
like  to  introduce  to  the  House  35  students  of 
grade  8  from  Heatherbrae  Middle  School, 
Rexdale,  Ont.,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A 
Diana.  Would  the  House  join  me  in  wel- 
coming them? 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  65  students 
from  St.  Anne's  Separate  School  in  Mattawa, 
grades  7  and  8,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  K, 
Kennedy  and  four  other  teachers.  I  would 
ask  the  members  to  welcome  them. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  rise  to  draw  to  your 
attention  statements  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  within  and  outside  this 
House  from  which,  after  last  Tuesday's  ques- 
tioning of  him,  he  has  now  significantly  shifted 
his  ground. 

On  Ma\'  6,  during  consideration  of  the 
Agriculture  estimates,  the  minister  stated  that 
the  BC  Agriculture  Minister: 

.  .  .  pleaded  with  us  to  come  back  to  Ottawa  to 
discuss  with  the  federal  government  a  means  whereby 
British  Coltmibia  could  be  saved  from  the  situation 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  because  they  simply 
could  not  afford  and  cannot  afford  the  programme 
they  now  have  in  place.  That's  the  truth,  right  there. 

Outside  the  Legislature,  the  minister  had 
brought  the  whole  issue  into  the  Ontario  scene 
with  such  statements,  as  reported  by  Farm 
and  Country,  as,  "The  OFA  is  trying  to  force 
us  into  the  same  mess  that  BC  is  in." 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  minister's  asser- 
tion, that  isn't  the  truth,  and  the  minister  him- 
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self  has  now  acknowledged  it.  Outside  this 
House  on  Tuesday,  he  is  reported  as  denying 
that  he  said  BC  Agriculture  Minister  Stupich 
had  stated  that  BC  would  be  bankrupt  be- 
cause its  programmes  were  proving  too  rich 
for  the  province. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Instead,  at  this  late  date 
be  now  states  this  is  merely  his  interpretation 
of  what  BC  government  spokesman  said  and 
what  the  impact  of  the  farm  income  protec- 
tion programmes  would  be  on  the  province. 
It's  an  altogether  different  matter  for  the 
minister  to  assert  at  this  late  date  that  these 
are  his  views  but  not  the  views  of  the  BC 
minister.  When  that  kind  of  misinterpretation 
has  gone  on  for  nearly— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  fail  to  see 
that  this  is  a  point  of  order.  What  is  the 
point  of  order,  if  I  might  ask? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  just  about  to  draw 
it  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  should  resign  any- 
way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  that  kind  of  mis- 
interpretation has  gone  on  for  nearly  six 
weeks  and  only  now  has  been  corrected,  I 
ask  you,  in  light  of  your  decision  last  Tues- 
day with  reference  to  myself,  to  consider 
what  your  obligations  are  with  reference  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  By  his 
own  admission  he  has  deliberately  misled  the 
House  and  the  public  for  some  weeks,  and  he 
has  done  so  with  impunity. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Now 
forget  you  are  a  Tory  and  rule,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Wait  until  I'm  finished,  if 
you  please.  My  ruling  was  on  the  charge 
in  the  House,  not  the  content  of  any  message 
or  subject  of  argument.  That  is  not  my 
decision    or    a    matter    for    me    to    concern 
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mj-self  widi.  It's  a  fact  duit  ^te  hon.  member 
did  accuse  another  member,  irTe^>ectiv«  of 
who  he  was,  of  a  falsehood.  That  was  tiie 
point  on  which  I  ruled. 

Mr.  MacDooald:  Yes,  but  the  minister  has 
now  acknowledged  that  his  statements  weren't 
true. 

Mr.  Weaker:  I  can't  rule  on  dw  justifica- 
tion  of  a  member's  comment;  ft  was  just 
tfiat  statoaoent  I  rxiled  on. 

I  know  tibe  hon.  members  of  dte  House 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  we  hav«  a 
distinguished  visitor  in  our  Speaker's  gaUoy 
dus  afternoon,  a  person  who  used  to  be  wdl 
known  around  ^i«e  diambers  for  some  20 
years,  a  former  minister  in  various  depart- 
ments, WiUiam  A.  GoodfeOow.  We  would 
ask  you  to  welcome  him  bad:. 

Mr.  Saigent:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ross  Whidter 
is  here  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  again 
on  tiuit  point  ci  order.  I  adooowledge  tiutt 
what  >'ou  were  niling  on  on  Tuesday  was 
the  foct  I  had  indicated  this  to  be  a  lie.  The 
point  I  am  draMrinj;  to  >xtur  consideiation  is 
tiiat  the  minister  has  now  adknowledged  ft 
was  not  the  trudi. 

Mr.  speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  you  fed  your 
obligation  is? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  it  was  Ae  charge.  As  I 
star,  I  don't  rxile  wheAer  anytfung  is  a  be 
or  whether  ft's  not  a  be.  I  can^t  possSily 
dodkat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  conceded  diat 
it  was. 

Hob.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  never  conceded  ft 
was. 

Mr.  ^aker:  The  nJe  is,  you  shall  not 
charge  another  person  in  tiiese  dtambers 
of  uttering  a  falsehood. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewist  The  minister  has  broui^  shame 
and  disr^Hite  on  the  whole  Tory  party.  He 
is  destro>-ing  the  fai^  of  Middlesex  county. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Rh^rdale):  And  in- 
cidentally, they  ha>^  lost  ti»e  farm  vote. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  a  disgrace  to  Edmund 
Suxne. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Ordor,  please.  WSl  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  NDP  please  pay  attention? 

Statements  by  the  ministry.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Industi>'  and  Tourism. 

ENERGY    MAN.\GEMENT    PROGRAMME 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  oi  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  coK)pentian  widi 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Enngy  (Mr. 
Txmbrell),  I'm  {leased  to  annoance  dw 
launching  of  a  new  programme  dedgned  to 
help  Ontario  industry  reduce  operating  costs 
through  efBoent  use  of  dectncit%-.  gas  and 
ofl. 

Last  year  my  ministry  undertook  a  num- 
ber of  seminars  in  co-operation  with  Ontario 
I^nlro,  aimed  at  acquainting  industries  wfth 
medK>ds  of  saving  a  minimum  ol  10  per 
cent  of  their  electrical  energy  usage. 

This  ^^ear  die  enkarged  pmg^mamm  ^aill 
strive  to  readb  all  indostrios  in  ibe  provtece 
wfth  the  introdnetion  of  a  new  booMet  oaDed, 
''Energy  Manaymertt  for  iadnBtiy.'*  Hie 
booklet  outiines  mrthods  whenby  indnstry 
manneament  can  start  to  pot  toBB^Mr  an 
ovnrall  energy  savings  pragnumuie,  Mong  widi 
eonie  pnMAical  sogMfons  for  taliig  stock  of 
tustfff  usages.  ]ft  aescribes  »xy  anas  vAmcc 
companies  nave  been  dble  to  ndke  tepfove- 
ments  aixi  introduce  methods  lor 
actions  to  reduce  energx-  consonplton. 

Qmnled  wifth  this,  xay  muiistc}-,  Aroa^ 
its  tei^inoiogjr  branch,  has  tntaed  staf  to 
provide  assistance  to  industiy  in  gettoig 
steited  on  an  energy*  managBnonft  pro|pmDBae. 
AwJwttnre  is  avaitafale  fay  reqoBStiag  from 
our  field  officers  an  eneny  quoBtionBalre 
w'hich,  when  completed  amretntned  to  tilie 
ministr}-,  wiQ  provide  die  basis  for  analysis 
and  reportii^  of  potential  areas  of  savtoigs. 

Mc  Sjpeakor,  I  am  pkased  to  telrodaoe  to 
you  and  the  members  of  die  Le|^datnre  a 
special  service  lior  daose  conyaniins  in  die 
province  of  Ontario  whose  vamgy  usage  tops 
$25,000  a  year.  Tins  mofade  soppiMt  mil,  or, 
as  it  has  been  named,  die  Enecgjr  Bib,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  oo-dia-apat  analysis  of  the 
use  of  energy  and  assist  in  die  dBumfcipnMjnl 
of  a  coaopleto  energy  andft  as  a  faasii  for  on- 
going mergy  maiMigesnent  programmes  in  die 
pcovincei. 

Hiis  unit  \\^  be  mannad  fay  qostted  spe- 
cialists from  my  xxaaiabry,  who  wtU  fae  asdilwd 
by  third-year  students  from  die  oo-qpemtive 
programme  at  Moharadc  CoDege  in  Hamiiton. 
Ihe  Energy-  Bus  is  equa^ppea  wfth  a  mtai- 
oommter  iK^iich  wiH  andkyse  elacfcrioal  power 
ain  provide  an  temwMe  seed- 
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out  of  dollar  savings  that  can  be  achieved.  As 
well,  the  Energy  Bus  features  a  variety  of 
energy-saving  aemionstratioTDs  covering  such 
areas  as  heat  and  its  loss,  unnecessary  and  in- 
efficient lighting  and  poor  insulation. 

iThe  Energy  Bus  will  be  outside  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  balance  of  this  day,  and  I 
would  invite  the  members  and  the  press  to 
vLsift  it  and  to  have  it  described  in  greater  de- 
tail by  the  people  who  are  professionals  at  it. 

iMr.  Speaker,  these  services  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  play  an  imiportanit  part  in 
the  overall  programme  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  encourage  the  management,  and 
thus,  conservation  of  energy  resources  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  That  should 
be  worthv  of  a  full-page  ad  in  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


SENIOR  CmZENS'  WEEK 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Communiity 
and  Social  Sea-vices):  It  is  my  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce the  official  observance  of  senior 
citizens'  week,  which  begins  this  Sunday, 
June  15,  through  to  Saturday,  June  21. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  set  aside  a  special 
week  in  recognition  of  the  650,000  senior 
citizens  in  Ontario,  and  to  focus  attention  to 
their  contributions  to  the  province  over  the 
years. 

Hon.  members  will  find  buttons  on  their 
desks  this  afiternoon  with  our  special  theme 
this  year,  "It's  the  Time  of  Our  Lives— A  Nous 
la  Belle  Vie." 

Mr.  Roy:  I  thought  it  was  our  campaign 
slogan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  could  serve;  it  could 
serve,  true. 

This  theme  is  meant  to  emphasize  the 
oapaoitv  to  make  one's  retiremenit  years  in- 
teresting and  full  of  leisure,  learning,  recrea- 
tion and  community  activities— pursuits  that 
one  cannot  always  take  full  advantage  of 
while  fully  employed.  We  are  all,  on  the  aver- 
age, living  longer  lives,  and  retirement  from 
the  work  force  should  mean  the  beginning  of 
a  new  and  rewarding  lifestyle. 

There  are  many  myths  about  aging  and  its 
effects  which  we  want  to  dispel.  The  fact  is 
that  70  per  cent  of  our  senior  citizens  enjoy 
good  health  and  are  active  in  their  com- 
munities. Only  26,000  are  residents  in  homes 
for  the  aged,  where  many  residents  today  are 


living  very  active  hves.  Many  others  reside 
independently  in  Ontario  Housing  for  seniors. 
Throughout  Ontario,  special  programmes 
and  opportunities  for  the  elderly  are  ex- 
panding every  year.  We  are  attempting  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  seniors  in  many 
ways.  We  are  providing  more  and  more  ser\'- 
ices  designed  to  keep  the  elderly  at  home  in 
their  own  communities.  We  finance  such 
things  as  satellite  homes,  clubs  and  centres, 
vacation  care,  day  care,  meals-on-wheels, 
homemakers  and  nursing  services,  special 
buses  and  transportation  needs,  and  other 
community  outreach  programmes.  New  pro- 
grammes for  senior  citizens  include  the 
GAINS  programme- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Just  provide  a  decent  income; 
just  give  them  a  decent  pension. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —free  OHIP  and  ap- 
proved prescription  drugs,  free  legal  aid, 
home  care  and  special  assistance  aid. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  too  much  to  take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  preparation  for 
senior  citizens'  week,  over  20,000  resource 
kits  have  already  been  distributed  to  senior 
citizens  and  individuals  who  work  with  the 
elderly.  Included  in  this  kit  is  a  booklet  the 
members  will  find  on  their  desks  this  after- 
noon. This  special  booklet,  "Resources  for 
Senior  Citizens,"  details  where  help  for 
seniors  may  be  found. 

A  variety  of  activities  will  be  taking  place 
during  this  special  week  in  communities 
throughout  the  province.  Indeed,  many  mem- 
bers have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  senior 
citizens'  week  and  have  helped  us  in  distribut- 
ing posters  and  resource  kits  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

We  have  found  that  senior  citizens'  week 
has  been  most  helpful  in  creating  lasting  out- 
reach programmes  between  senior  citizens' 
homes  and  clubs  and  the  community  at  large. 
It  has  helped  to  erase  stereotyped  ideas  that 
have  traditionally  been  held  both  by  seniors 
and  the  general  public,  and  thus  Ontario 
senior  citizens'  week  has  helped  to  close  the 
so-called  "generation  gap." 

You  will  be  interested  to  know,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  have  heard  from  over  1,0C0  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  province  who  plan  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  celebrating  this  special 
week,  such  as  by  sponsoring  art  contests  and 
picnics,  inviting  seniors  to  their  classrooms, 
and   other    planned   activities.    Many   restau- 
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rants,  shopping  plazas,  theatres  and  other 
organizations  have  also  arranged  special  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  reduced  prices  for  the  elderly 
during  this  special  week. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  year's 
theme,  I  would  like  to  praise  the  work  ol 
the  senior  citizens'  clubs  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, and  also  the  residents'  councils  in  the 
various  homes.  Through  these  active  orga- 
nizations, many  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
are  assisted  in  making  their  retirement  years 
the  time  of  their  lives. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  special  week  was 
submitted  by  Unionvilla  home  for  the  aged 
in  Unionville  in  a  contest.  Our  special  poster 
depicts  a  resident  and  a  volunteer  teenager 
at  Unionvilla  working  together  in  the  green- 
house. 

While  senior  citizens'  week  begins  this 
Sunday,  we  hope  the  special  programmes 
and  events  will  continue  all  year  long— that 
this  special  week  will  be  an  impetus  for  be- 
ginning new  programmes,  as  well  as  greater 
community  concern  and  involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  many 
of  the  hon.  members  for  their  participation 
and  support,  which  will  certainly  help  to 
make  this  special  week  a  most  successful  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  On 
May  6  last,  I  announced  a  number  of  meas- 
ures which  the  government  had  adopted  to 
assist  those  workers  in  Elliot  Lake  who  have 
been  adversely  afiFected  by  exposure  employ- 
ment in  the  mines.  In  that  statement  I  re- 
ferred to  a  proposed  increase  in  the  ceiling 
on  earnings  covered  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  to  $15,000,  and  indicated  that 
an  appropriate  amending  Act  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  re- 
cently completed  this  review  of  the  various 
benefits  payable  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  A  series  of  significant  changes 
in  benefit  levels  has  now  been  adopted  by 
the  government  and  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce an  amending  Act  to  the  Legislature 
today. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Maybe 
he'll  tell  us  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  amending  Act,  which  is  tc 


be  effective  July  1,  1975,  will  contain  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

1.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  ceiling  on 
earnings  will  be  increased  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000  per  annum.  This  will  mean  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  compensation  payable  will  rise 
from  $173.08  to  $216.35  per  week. 

This  new  ceiling  will  not  only  benefit 
workers  injured  on  or  after  July  1,  but  will 
also  apply  to  those  workers  receiving  com- 
pensation for  temporary  disability  as  a  result 
of  accidents  occurring  prior  to  July  1,  and 
to  those  receiving  disability  pensions  where 
their  earnings  exceeded  the  ceiling  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  their  accidents. 

The  increase  will  apply  in  those  cases  to 
benefits  for  periods  from  July  1,  1975,  on- 
ward. The  board  will  be  reviewing  all  con- 
tinuing claims  for  temporary  disability  and 
the  pension  records,  to  identify  those  work- 
ers who  will  be  eligible  on  the  basis  of  their 
earnings  at  the  time  of  their  accidents. 

2.  The  present  minimum  compensation  for 
temporary  disability  is  $55  per  week,  or 
earnings,  if  they  are  less.  The  new  minimum 
compensation  for  temporary  disability  will 
be  $90  per  week,  or  earnings,  if  less.  This 
means  those  workers  earning  over  $120  per 
week  will  receive  the  usual  tax-free  75  per 
cent  as  compensation.  Those  earning  between 
$90  per  week  and  $120  per  week  will  re- 
ceive the  minimum  of  $90  per  week,  even 
though  this  will  be  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  earnings  in  many  cases.  All  workers 
who  earn  $90  per  week  or  less,  including 
part-time  workers,  will  receive  tax-free  com- 
pensation equal  to  their  full  earnings. 

3.  Effective  July  1,  1975,  the  absolute 
minimum  for  permanent  total  disability  will 
be  increased  from  $260  to  $400  per  month 
and  this  will  benefit  workers  injured  before 
July  1  as  well  as  after. 

The  current  absolute  minimum  for  per- 
manent partial  disability  will  also  be  raised 
proportionately  so  that  the  absolute  minimum 
for  a  50  per  cent  disability  will  rise  from 
$130  to  $200  per  month  and  the  absolute 
minimum  for  a  25  per  cent  disability  will 
be  $100  per  month  rather  than  $65  per 
month. 

4.  Disability  pensions  awarded  for  acci- 
dents in  any  year  prior  to  1975  will  be  in- 
creased by  a  further  10  per  cent  in  respect 
of  the  year  1974. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  just  out  of 
his  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  This  extends  the 
escalation  measures  for  upgrading  disability 
pensions  which  commenced  on  July  1,  1974. 
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5.  The  10  per  cent  increase  will  also  be 
applied  to  all  dependency  pensions  so  that 
a  dependant  widow's  pension  will  be  raised 
to  $286  monthly  and  a  dependant  child's 
pension  will  rise  to  $77  monthly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What's  wrong  with  the 
minister?  What  has  he  got  against  widows? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  should  withdraw 
that  paragraph.  It  is  just  ridiculous! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Six:  The  burial  allow- 
ance will  be  increased  from  $500  to  $600 
and  the  initial  lump  sum  payable  to  a  widow 
for  incidental  expenses  will  also  be  raised 
to  $600. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister is  making  a  statement. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  The 
member  for  Scarborough  West  should  control 
himself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  member  mean, 
control  myself?  Has  he  spoken  to  the  widows 
of  the  Elliot  Lake  miners? 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  It  is  an 
insult. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Seven:  The  escalation 
factors  provided  last  year  for  increasing  per- 
manent disability  awards  and  the  additional 
10  per  cent  escalation  factor  for  1974  already 
referred  to,  will  now  also  be  applicable  to 
continuing  claims  for  temporary  disability 
and  will  apply  to  payments  in  those  cases 
on  and  after  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  does  the  minister  do 
intelligent  things  about  one  part  and  such 
stupid  things  on  the  rest? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  This  will  ensure  that 
the  worker  who,  because  of  a  serious  in- 
jury has  been  on  temporary  compensation 
benefits  for  a  long  time,  will  receive  the  same 
increases  in  benefits  which  apply  for  per- 
manent disability  pensions. 

8.  Last  July,  amendments  were  introduced 
to  help  solve  the  light  work  problem  for 
temporarily  disabled  workers;  the  worker 
who  was  medically  considered  only  tem- 
porarily partially  disabled  but  who  could 
not  obtain  suitable  employment  because  of  his 
disability  became  entitled  to  full  compensa- 
tion, provided  he  co-operated  in  medical  or 


vocational  rehabilitation  measures  and  was 
available  for  an  accepted  employment  suit- 
able for  his  condition.  This  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  measure  which  recognizes 
that  different  workers  with  different  back- 
grounds and  skills  are  affected  differently  by 
temporary  partial  disability,  and  compensa- 
tion benefits  are  now  paid  on  this  basis. 

The  board  has  in  recent  years  been  pay- 
ing additional  compensation  by  way  of  pen- 
sion supplements  to  workers  with  permanent 
disability  where  the  clinical  percentage  of 
disability  based  on  medical  evaluation  did 
not  fully  recognize  the  worker's  actual  earn- 
ings impairment.  The  Act  will  now  be  amend- 
ed to  clearly  provide  for  higher  levels  of 
benefits,  up  to  75  per  cent  of  earnings,  for 
those  permanently  disabled  workers  whose 
real  earning  capacity  is  seriously  impaired  as 
a  result  of  their  accidents. 

9.  A  clothing  allowance  is  currently  pay- 
able for  wear  and  tear  of  clothing  caused  by 
upper  or  lower  prosthesis  provided  by  the 
board  for  pensionable  disabilities.  The  cloth- 
ing allowance  will  now  be  available  to  those 
who  experience  wear  and  tear  of  clothing  as 
a  result  of  wearing  a  back  or  leg  brace  pro- 
vided by  the  board  for  a  compensable  per- 
manent disability. 

The  changes  in  benefits  which  I  am  recom- 
mending are  substantial.  They  are  designed 
to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  all  those 
affected  by  industrial  injury  or  disease. 

iThe  costs  of  such  changes  sure  also  sub- 
stantial; they  have  a  total  capitalized  value 
of  $108.2  million.  Assessment  against  indus- 
try will  be  increased  by  the  board  to  raise  the 
additional  funds  required  and  inevitably  this 
will  affect  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided by  industry.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
proposed  iiDcreases  are  necessary  and  that 
society- 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  At  1.5 
per  cent  of  payroll,  that  sure  isn't— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  -^should  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  increased  costs  which  tlhey  involve. 

il  therefore  seek,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  support 
of  this  House  for  the  amending  Act  so  that 
the  higher  levels  of  benefits  will  be  available 
to  Ontario  workers  effective  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 
The  member  for  Kitchener. 


COMMENTS  BY  HOUSING 
DEPUTY  MINISTER 

Mr.    J.    R.    Breithaupt    (Kitchener):     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  tif  Hous- 
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ing:  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  corranent  on 
the  statement  made  by  the  resigning  deputy 
minister,  Mr.  Michael  Warren,  with  respect 
to  the  comment  that  there  is  "a  selfish 
majority,"  as  he  states,  of  people  in  this 
province  who  oppose  new  housing  because  it 
would  affect  their  lifestyle  or  their  economic 
well-being.  Does  the  nrirrister  have  any  state- 
ment with  respect  to  those  observations  by 
Mr.  Warren? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  I  am  delighted  to  maxe 
an  observation  today.  First  of  all,  may  I  say 
that  I  regret  very  much  to  have  Mr.  Warren 
resigning.  He  is  going  into  private  business 
and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  tihe  future. 
We  had  a  great  relationship. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Cenlbre):  He 
realizes  the  bankruptcy  of  the  minister's  hous- 
ing programmes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine.  We  have  had  a  great 
relationship  in  the  past  few  months  during 
which  I  have  been  Minister  of  Housing.  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  and  I  am  sure  all  the 
members  wtould  like  to  join  me  in  that  wish. 

Mr.  Warren  expressed  the  views  which  I 
have  expressed  many  times,  itihat  there  are 
many  commamities  and  many  people  wiho 
will  not  accept  family  rent-^geared-to-income 
housing,  or  senior  citizen  housing  in  some 
cases,  or  integrated  housing,  because  they  feel 
it  may  affect  their  lifestyle  and  may  affect 
their  communities.  That  is  what  Mr.  Warren 
was  saying:  That  we  must  be  in  a  position  in 
the  future  to  be  able  to  accept  all  kinds  of 
bousing  in  any  community  in  any  mamdc- 
ipality,  and  that  to  this  date  we  haven't  got 
that  acceptance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  mefmber  for  Kitdhener 
with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Would  the  minister  then 
agree  that  at  least  part  of  the  housing  short- 
age which  we  are  facing  is  because  of  this 
lack  of  a  positive  regrettable  attitude,  which 
should  have  been  encouraged  but  which  ap- 
parently does  not  exist  in  many  communities? 
If  such  is  the  case,  will  the  minister  have 
anything  to  say  about  the  continuing  com- 
ments by  his  parliamentary  assistant  that  ap- 
parently the  majority  of  the  reasons  for  the 
housing  sihortage  remain  as  part  of  a  plot  by 
the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways been  very  forthright  in  saying  that  the 
federal  government  has  to  assume  a  responsi- 


bility. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  very  clearly 
brought  out  by  all  the  ministers  responsible 
for  housing  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  when 
we  met  with  Mr.  Danson  from  9  a.m.  to 
approximately  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  that  time  we  said  to  Mr.  Danson:  "Take 
back  to  your  colleagues  the  very  clear  message 
that  you  are  not  providing  adequate  funds 
for  housing  across  Canada."  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  members  are  well  aware  of  what  I  have 
requested— $390  million  more  in  funds  for 
Ontario.  This  is  almost  double  the  amount  we 
have  been  allocated  right  now;  $442  million 
has  been  allocated  to  Ontario,  half  of  that 
being  federal  programmes. 

Again,  we  would  say  that  we  have  to  have 
the  implementation  of  the  programmes  by  the 
municipalities  and  the  provinces  and  not  by 
the  federal  government.  My  parliamentary 
assistant,  my  deputy  and  myself  have  said 
consistently  that  the  federal  government  has 
to  share  the  respon'iibility  for  housing  and 
the  indications  are  right  now  that  we  haven't 
got  the  federal  government  sharing  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  hopeful  that  on  June  23 
Mr.  Turner  will  have  received  the  message 
loud  and  clear  from  Mr.  Danson  and  will 
have  the  acceptance  of  his  cabinet  to  come 
forth  with  a  budget  which  will  give  housing 
the  stimulus  it  ihas  to  have,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary;  the 

member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.    Brerthaupt:    Does    the    minister   then 
agree    with    or    dissociate    himself    from    the 
remarks  of  his  parliamentary  assistant  that  the 
federal  cutback  in  funds  was  "a  dirty  trick" 
because  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ottawa  supported 
by  their  lackeys  in  Queen's  Park— she  has  a 
felicitous  turn  of  phrase- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Yakabu?ki:  Right  on. 
Mr.  Lewis:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —were  using  low-income 
families  as  'helpless  pawns  in  political 
struggles.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
parliamentary  assistant  is  always  very  direct 
in  her  statements  and  I  applaud  her  efforts 
to  bring  out  the  truth. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  She  is  twice  the 
man  the  minister  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  if  this  is  not  the  case  then  we  would  like 
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a  clear  indication  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment what  their  views  are  and  what  their 
actions  will  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  believe  wthat 
Mel  Lastman  said  about  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  haven't  received  any- 
thing whatsoever  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  want  that  clear  in  the  event  that  they 
have  taken  exception  to  what  was  said  by 
my  parKamentary  assistant  before  and  what 
has  been  said  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Pass  the  buck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It  is  on  the  record,  let 
them  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  have  a  supplementary  I 
vAOuld  like  to  ask  the  minister.  Since  the  loss 
of  Michael  Warren  is  the  loss  of  an  excep- 
tionally able  deputy,  could  the  minister  indi- 
cate to  US- 
Mr.  Deans:  Could  be  the  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White)  asked  him  to  stay 


Mr.  Lewis:  —what  the  reasons  were  for  his 
decision  to  leave?  In  the  process  could  the 
minister  tell  us  whether  it  is  in  fact  true  that 
six  to  eight  months  ago  Deputy  Minister 
Warren  asked  for  a  commitment  that  certain 
housing  projects  and  undertakings  be  carried 
through,  which  commitment  he  could  not  get; 
and  that  he  asked  for  it  again  about  six 
weeks  ago  on  specific  projects  around  Ontario, 
indicating  that  the  housing-by-headlines 
game  was  not  enough  and  there  had  to  be 
some  concrete  housing  development,  which 
commitment  again  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
ultimately  the  resignation  occurred? 

Can  the  minister  indicate  to  us  whether  it 
was  in  fact  some  anxietv  about  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  in  Ontario  which  led  to  the 
unhappy— I  agree  with  the  minister— resigna- 
tion of  a  very  able  civil  servant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
agree  with  the  leader  of  the  NDP.  Mr. 
Warren  is  a  most  capable  civil  servant. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  doesn't  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Capable 
but  frustrated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  He  is  most  capable,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  let  me  put  it  very 


clearly  on  the  record,  as  we  have  stated 
through  the  media,  that  his  resignation  has 
nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with  the  housing 
programme  implemented  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Roy:  Has  it  something  to  do  with  the 
minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  It  was  his  desire  to  get 
into  private  business.  He  indicated  not  only 
to  myself  but  to  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
to  my  colleagues  a  long  time  ago  that  he 
wished  to  get  into  private  business.  We  en- 
couraged him  to  stay  on  longer  than  he  in- 
tended to  and  finally  he  made  a  decision. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  He  has 
only  been  there  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Lewis:  An  unusual  resignation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  His  resignation  is  effec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  month  and  he  has  ful- 
filled very  capably  his  duties  as  deputy  minis- 
ter. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Something  pushed  him  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  appreciate  the  work  he 
has  done  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
province.  I  am  sure  the  member  would  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview, 
a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  could  tell  us,  in  view  of  this  resig- 
nation, in  view  of  prosecutions,  in  view  of 
firings  and  in  view  of  sentences,  if  he  doesn't 
believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  instmct  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  chaos 
in  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly, 
no.  The  resignation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  and  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  what  I'm  saying  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  chaos  exists  with  or  with- 
out the  resignation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  The  resignation  is  a 
personal  desire  of  the  deputy  minister  to 
improve  his  lifestyle  and,  I  repeat,  his  wish. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  youngest  deputy  minister 
and  the  shortest  time  in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary. 
The  member  for  York  Centre. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  know  what  that  means, 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  more? 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  most  of  the 
municipal  resistance  to  his  projects  of  senior 
citizen  homes  and  low-cost  housing  is  really 
due  primarily  to  the  concern  of  municipal 
councils  about  the  increased  tax  burden  these 
projects  will  bring  on  the  municipality,  and 
therefore  his  OHAP  assistance  programme 
should  be  greatly  increased? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  but  it 
is  an  awfully  good  excuse  for  the  councils 
of  whatever  municipality  doesn't  want  hous- 
ing to  say  we're  not  providing  enough  grants. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  is  passing  the 
buck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  First  of  all,  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  has  supplied  unconditional 
grants  which  are  greater  than  any  other 
province  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I'm  talking  about  covering 
the  costs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  With  unconditional  grants 
to  the  municipalities  of  $2.7  billion  and  a 
total  expenditure  of  $5  billion,  I  think  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  this  government  has 
responded  to  the  needs  of  the  municipalities. 
All  they  are  trying  to  do  is  step  aside  from 
a  responsibility  which  they  have  to  share- 
Mr.  Singer:  Everybody's  against  the 
minister! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  provincial  government,  and 
they  won't  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Deacon:  We  have  public  housing  in  my 
area  and  I  haven't— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  spent  10 
minutes    on    the    first    question.    I    think    if 
there  are  further  questions- 
Mr.  Roy:  That  is  the  minister's  fault. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No;  order,  please.  We  are 
straying  a  bit  far  afield  from  the  original 
question.  Does  the  member  for  Kitchener 
have  further  questions? 


MERCURY  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development 


(Mrs.  Birch),  to  whom  I  would  presume  the 
Minister    of    Culture    and    Recreation    (Mr. 
Welch)     reports.     In     the     absence    of    the 
minister- 
Mr.  Deacon:  Perennial  absence. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —and  also  of  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier))  and  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Grossman),  I'm  wondering  if  the 
minister  can  encourage  one  of  those  three 
worthy  gentlemen  to  make  a  statement  in  this 
House  with  respect  to  the  recently  reported 
situation  in  Grassy  Narrows,  of  which  it  is 
stated  that  freezers  and  ice-making  equip- 
ment which  were  to  have  been  delivered 
some  six  weeks  ago  have  not  arrived,  solely 
because  while  a  resolution  was  passed,  ap- 
parently two  areas  of  government,  the  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  and  Recreation,  cannot  decide 
which  will  make  this  payment? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
permission  to  accept  that  question,  which  I 
had  anticipated.  The  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  W.  New- 
man) are  attending  a  dominion-provincial 
conference  in  Edmonton.  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  them  this  morning  by  telephone. 
I  am  informed  that  the  total  content  of  the 
article  is  not  accurate  and  that  there  will  be 
a  statement  in  the  House  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplemenltary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  meanber  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Are  the  freezers  on  the  reserves 
or  are  they  nJot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  some  cases,  yes;  but 
that  will  be  explained  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  that  mean,  "in  some 
cases"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  In  some  cases,  yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Some  cases,  yes;  and  in  some 
cases,  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  coulld  inform  us  at 
the  same  time,  or  have  his  coilleague  iniform 
us  on  Monday,  whether  or  not  the  road  that 
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was    to   have  been   cut   through   to   the   un- 
contamiimted  lake  has  been  Started  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  will  ask  if  that  can 
be  inicluded  in  the  request. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  A  supple- 
ntentary,  if  I  may:  Could  the  minister  also 
indicate  whether  or  not  there  is  someone  in 
the  vast  62,000  to  70,000  civil  servants  who 
could  have  come  up  with  an  idea  of  what 
kind  of  refrigerators  might  be  useful  there, 
rather  than  hiring  an  outside  oonisultant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  As  I  said,  the  member 
will  find  that  sorne  detail  of  the  article  i&  in- 
accurate, and  that  will  be  explained  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  one 
showed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  had  better  act,  not 
think. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  the  former 
Treasurer's  (Mr.  White)  friend. 


HOME  BUYER  GRANT 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  respect  to  the  home  buyer  programme 
Following  his  statement  in  the  House  some 
time  ago  that  there  had  been  some  20,000 
inquiries,  of  which  several  thousand  were 
proceeding  toward  receiving  the  grants,  can 
the  minister  advise  how  many  of  those  grants 
are  being  applied  for  by  iion^anadian  citi- 
zens—if that  information  is  available— and  par- 
ticularly, can  he  advise  us  what  grants  are 
going,  apparently,  to  US  citizenis,  particularly 
in  the  Niagara  and  the  Windsor  border  areas 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  this,  perhaps 
to  the  detriment  of  Canadian  citizens? 

Mr.  Roy:  Produce  the  list. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Meen  (Miniver  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  dont  recall  making  any  state- 
ment that  tihere  were  some  20,000  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Inquiries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Yes,  it  may  well  have 
been  inquiries.  To  date,  in  rounded  figures, 
my  minisitry  has  received  about  7,500  applica- 
tions. Currently,  there  have  been  about  2,800 
approved,  and  presuroalbly  the  cheques  have 
been  sent  out.  There  are  another  number,  of 
about  the  same  magnitude,  possibly  2,500  or 


3,000,  that  would  appear  to  meet  most  if 
not  all  the  criteria,  and  would  appear  to  be 
imminently  ready  for  approval. 

rWithin  that  context,  though,  I  have  to  tell 
the  House  that  I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
nationals  of  Canada  and  how  many  are  not, 
because  that  information  is  not  contained  on 
the  application  forms,  since  it  is  not  one  of 
the  criteria  set  out  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  The  form  does  not  ask 
the  nationality  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Wind- 
Sor-Walkerville  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Wind'sor-^Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  does  the  minister  insist  on  giv- 
ing this  $1,500  gift  to  our  American  friends, 
when  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  House,  was  to  preclude  such  a 
thing  from  taking  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  simply 
not  the  case.  The  Km.  member  knows  that 
the  legislation,  when  introduced  and  wihen 
passed,  never  did  bear  any  reference  to  Cana- 
dian nationality  as  a  prerequisite.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  residence.  When  a  person  hats 
taken  up  residence  in  the  home  he  has  pur- 
chased, certifying  that  it  is  his  first  home,  he 
then  has  qualified.  There  is  no  criteria  in  the 
Act  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
SpeaKer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Since  residence  and  t^tionality 
were  probably  implicit  in  the  members'  minds, 
if  not  explicit,  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, can  the  minister  give  us  a  rule  of 
thirmb,  a  guess,  a  sense  of  how  many  he 
thinks  are  non-citizens  in  the  prbcess  of  mak- 
ing the  application  or  receiving  the  grant? 
Might  it  be  worth  hfe  endeavouning,  on  a 
random  basis,  to  find  out?  Or  does  he  think 
it  matters  not  at  all;  that  the  ntunlber  would 
be  so  small? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Honestly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  whsbt  kind  of  numbens  we  would 
be  talking  about  among  the  applicants  who 
w*ould  not  be  actual  Canadian  nationals. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  fact  we  have  an  obligation  to 
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assist  and  encourage  home  ownership  among 
Ontario  residents,  does  the  minister  agree 
with  realtors  in  Ontario  who  are  advertising 
homes  in  Ontario  to  United  States  residents 
on  the  basis  that  they  can  qualify  for  the 
$1,500  grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  would 
have  to  move  to  Ontario  and  take  up  resi- 
dence in  Ontario  in  order  to  qualify.  I  have 
no  idea  who  might  be  advertising  south  of 
the  border  or  elsewhere.  They  might  be  ad- 
vertising likewise  in  England  or  on  the  con- 
tinent, for  all  I  know,  to  encourage  people 
to  come  here  and  settle.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  if  they  come  and  it  becomes  their 
residence  they  are  resident  Ontarians,  and 
whether  they  are  naturalized  Canadians  or 
otherwise  really,  I  think,  is  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. 

The  thrust  of  the  legislation,  sir,  is  to  get 
people  buying  homes  and,  with  the  incen- 
tive of  the  purchase  of  the  home,  to  get  out 
and  buy  other  white  goods  to  furnish  that 
home;  that's  possibly  one  application  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  thought  we  had  a  housing 
shortage  here  which  the  government  was  try- 
ing to  solve.  Does  the  minister  think  that's 
solving  the  housing  shortage? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Surely  the  primary  concern  of  this  programme 
is  to  increase  home  ownership  among  our 
own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  are  not 
to  debate  it.  Is  there  a  further  question? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes,  would'  the  minister  talk  to 
his  colleague  sitting  next  to  him,  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Handleman),  and  ask  him  to  instruct  the  real 
estate  registrar  to  issue  instructions  to  all  real 
estate  brokers  to  stop  advertising  this  pro- 
gramme as  an  incentive  to  United  States 
citizens  to  buy  homes  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  whether  that  kind  of  advertis- 
ing is  taking  place. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  find 
out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  If  it  were  taking  place, 
presumably  it  would  be  in  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  might  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  mem- 
ber, if  he  wishes,  direct  the  question  to  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  if  he  wants  to  ques- 
tion it- 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  I  think  we 
will  have  one  more  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  Wentworth  and  then  we'll  have 
to  get  on  to  other  questions.  The  same  sub- 
ject may  be  brought  up  later  if  it's  a  new 
question. 

Mr.  Deans:  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  home  purchased  must  be  the  principal 
residence  of  the  individual?  Secondly,  would 
a  person  purchasing  a  home  in  Ontario  have 
to  be  a  landed  immigrant  at  least  in  order  to 
qualify? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  has  to  have  a  job  in  order 
to  get  the  mortgage,  surely? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Buy  it  for  cash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  They  would  ha\'e  to  be 
here  legally,  presumably,  or  they  would  not 
be  buying.  I  would  suppose  one  could  live  in 
one  of  our  border  cities  and  be  employed 
across  the  line  in,  say,  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Deans:  Can  an  American  citizen  live  in^ 
Ontario  and  work  in  the  United  States  with-; 
out  having  landed  immigrant  status? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meen:  I  do  not  know  that 
answer  although  if  I  had  to  speculate  I 
would  say  I  suppose  he  could. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  can? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  They  are 
speculating. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  here  illegally. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  member 
for  Kitchener. 


PCV  LICENCES 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Mr, 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  resolution  which 
has  been  passed  by  a  number  of  munic- 
ipalities concerning  the  expiry  of  truck 
licences  under  the  Public  Commercial  Vehicles 
Act— which  as  we  know  is  March  31— 
asking  for  an  extension  to  April  15,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  probability  of  snow 
clearing  and  such  matters:  Is  the  minister 
taking  this  matter  under  advisement  and  is 
he  able  to  state  now  whether  he  will  con- 
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sider  extending  the  term  so  the  spring  storm 
problem  which  does  come  up  could  be  re- 
sohed  in  that  way  by  a  two-week  extension? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  aware  of  this  concern  and  at  present 
we  are  looking  at  that  situation.  We  are 
having  discussions  on  it  within  the  ministry 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  based  on  his  statement  today, 
by  what  conceivable  logic  does  he  raise  the 
minimum  pension  for  disability  to  $400  a 
month  for  the  injured  workman  when  alive, 
and  pay  to  the  widow  a  maximum  of  $286 
a  month?  Why  has  he  made  that  distinction 
in  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  there  has  been  a  distinction  made. 
The  member  is  saying  we  are  putting  up 
one  to  $400;  the  point  I  think  is  that  the 
widow  is  not  disabled  and  in  some  cases 
may  be  able  to  go  out  and  get  full  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  about  those  who  can't? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  This  may  depend  on 
the  number  of  children  she  has.  One  can  say 
that  in  some  cases  it  will  work  an  injustice. 
I'm  ready  to  grant  that  $286  a  month  is  not 
very  adequate  for  a  widow  to  live  on  if 
she  has  to  stay  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  widow  can  go  out  and  obtain  em- 
ployment, the  $286  may  be  quite  adequate. 
It's  diflScult  to  find  a  figure  which  is  just 
in  all  cases.  This  is  the  figure  we  propose 
and  I  think  it's  rational  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary :  Does 
the  minister  mean  that  in  the  basic  increases 
he  has  made,  which  consist  of  substantial 
percentage  increases  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  legislation  for  disability,  he  thinks  that 
that  is  legitimate  on  that  hand-obviously  he 
does— but  a  10  per  cent  increase  since  the 
last  amendment  of  the  bill  for  a  widow's  pen- 
sion he  considers  to  be  legitimate  (a)  in  the 
light  of  inflation;  (b)  in  simple  human  terms; 
and  (c)  in  terms  of  what  we  now  know  about 
the  numbers  of  widows  on  compensation  de- 
pendent on  thait  sole  income  in  Elliot  Lake, 
Johns-Manville  and  related  situations?  Does 
he  really  think  that  is  fair  or  logical? 


Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
just  reiterate  What  I  did  say.  In  some  cases  I 
think  it  is  adequate;  in  other  cases  it  will  not 
be  easy.  But  we  can  t  differentiate  in  the  law 
that  we  are  preparing  and  say,  "All  right,  in 
some  cases  you  can  do  this  and  other  cases 
that." 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  better  to  overpay  a  few 
than  to  underpay  many. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  We  treat  them  all  the 
same  and  $286  is  the  figure  which  we  think 
is  reasonable  and  fair  to  the  averaige  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  que^ons? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Maybe  the  minister  can  make 
them  all  royal  commissioners  and  then  the  per 
diem  will  equal  the  monthly  payment. 


HOUSING  PROGRAMMES 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minlister  of 
Housing  if  he  is  aware  that  applications  are 
now  coming  to  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month,  most  of  them 
ooncentrated  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area,  and  that  those  applications  are  related  to 
the  pressures  on  the  rental  market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  I  am 
not  aware— 1,000  per  month,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber said? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  That  was  revealed  this 
morning  by  Betty  Meredith  Niddrie— a  good 
possibility  for  deputy  minister,  by  the  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  A  very  fine  lady  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  fine  person  for  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  to  employ. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  she  speak  well  of  the  minds- 
ter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  don't  believe  it  is  1,000 
per  month  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  I  have 
been  informed  very  precisely  each  week.  She 
may  have  some  figures  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  at  this  time;  the  last  I  have  is  much  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  minister  like  to 
check  it  out,  since  she  keeps  track  of  those 
things,  and  reveal  the  figures  at  an  open 
meeting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Certainly. 


RENT  CONTROLS 

Mr.    Lewis:    And  may   I  also   ask   of  the 
minister,  is  it  his  intention,  in  view  of  what 
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is  happening  to  the  rental  market— this  extra- 
ordinary pressure  now  documented^to  move 
into  the  area  of  rent  control  of  a  kind  that 
mirrors  tiie  Crombie  aTnendlments  that  are 
coming  to  the  Legislature— fOr  may  come  to 
the  committee  within  the  next  week— as  a 
way  of  providing  the  landlords  of  Ontario 
widi  a  basic  minimum  increase  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  living  while  still  providing  no  par- 
ticular redress  for  the  tenants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  be- 
fore we  are  very  carefully  analy^rag  the  situa- 
tion from  day  to  day.  It  was  very  interesting 
in  our  meeting  in  Ottawa  on  Tuesday  where 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the 
ministers  from  British  Columbia,  Quebec  and 
other  provinces  what  happens  if  you  have 
rent  control  or  rent  review  boards  anid  I  will 
be  making  a  submission  to  cabinet. 

il  wx>uld  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
though,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
meonber  for  High  Park  who  came  out  with 
some  very  revealing  statements  today,  I  be- 
lieve. Pos'sibly  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  rent  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Let  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  ask  him  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  other  words,  no  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That  wasn't  a  private 
question  either. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  really  should  go  to 
caucus  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  carry  a  shoulder  bolster.  You 
just  hold  on. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  member  should  have  a 
bullet-proof  vest  on  backwards. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Apart  from  the  ministers  most 
ungracious  effort  to  cast  aspersions  of  my 
exemplary  colleague  from  High  Park,  did  the 
minister  slide  into  his  answer  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  about  to  make  a  submission  to 
cabinet  following  his  conversations  with  the 
ministers  from  BC  and  Quebec? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  that  is  exactly  right. 

But  I  said  I  would  like  to  talk- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  fine.  I  will  speak  to  him 

about  it.  We  chat  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —to  the  member  for  High 
Park  because  I  do  respect  his  opinion  in  this 
matter  in  particular,  if  I  am  correct  in  what 
I  heard. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  trouble  with  the 
minister  is  that  when  the  member  happens  to 
agree  with  the  minister  the  minister  respects 
him,  but  all  the  times  be  disagrees  he  deni- 
grates the  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  knows  we  are 
going  to  have  rent  control  and  the  minister 
is  going  to  have  to  introduce  it— and  that  will 
be  a  day  to  remember. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Let  the  member  listen  to 
his  colleague  from  High  Park  and  see  what 
happens. 


FARM  STABILIZATION  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Lewi;:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  when  is  he  bringing 
in   the  farm   income  protection  or  assistance 

f)rogramme?    When    is    he    introducing    the 
egislation  for  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  legis- 
lation is  under  consideration  at  the  moment. 
I  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  want 
to  know  what  the  legislation  in  Ottawa  does 
before  we  add  on  a  programme  here  in  On- 
tario. There  is  no  secret  at  all  about  the  fact; 
and  it  has  been  well  published.  My  hon. 
friend,  who  was  ejected  from  the  House  the 
other  day  for  having  said  I  said  a  lie  in  the 
House- 
Mr.  Lewfe:  No,  answer  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —should  he  have  read 
the  piece  that  was  beside  the  picture  that  he 
quoted  from  in  the  paper,  would  have  noted 
that  I  have  proposed  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  to  my  provincial  colleagues  across 
Canada,  a  solution  to  the  stabilization  pro- 
gramme for  all  farmers  across  Canada  that  is 
a  better  programme  than  anything  that  we 
have  today  in  Canada,  in  my  opinion  at  least. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  minister's  view. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  minister's  view. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  know  what  that  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  my  opinion  at  least; 
but  he  chose  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Let  the  minister  do  it  in 
Ontario  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  want  to  know  what 
their  programme  really  will  do.  As  of  Monday 
last,  the  programme  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  As  I  understand 
it,  it  has  gone  from  the  standing  committee 
on   agriculture  back  to  the  House   of  Com- 
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mons,  and  to  my  knowledge  has  not  yet  been 
approved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  A  supplemen- 
tary from  the  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Careful  now. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the  min- 
ister: Is  the  cow-calf  subsidy  plan,  or  insur- 
ance plan,  going  to  be  part  of  the  overall 
plan,  or  will  that  be  a  separate  programme— 
and  can  we  expect  that  shortly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes.  You  can  expect 
that  shortly,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  should  hope  so. 

Hoiu  Mr.  Stewart:  —but  it  will  not  be  a 
part  of  that  overall  plan.  We  just  simply 
couldn't  wait  to  get  that  in.  It  will  be  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  that,  Ijecause  the  federal 
programme  for  beef— as  I've  explained  be- 
fore—does not  cover  beef  calves.  I  feel  that 
it  has  to  be  a  specific  programme  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  It  would  be  an  ad  hoc 
programme  introduced  separate  and  apart 
from  any  other  programme  that  I  would  like 
to  see  and,  hopefully,  will  have  introduced  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  federal  programme 
is  delayed  significantly  through  this  fall  or 
conceivably  throughout  this  whole  year— and 
sometimes  that  happens  in  Ottawa— does  that 
mean  that  Ontario's  Throne  Speech  commit- 
ment and  the  budgetary  allotment  of  $20 
million  add  up  to  nothing  for  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
doesn't.  It  simply  means  that  we  want  to  see 
the  federal  programme  before  we  make  com- 
mitments of  any  kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  just  a  nonsensical 
promise. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  the  $20  million  is  wasted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  the  $20  million  is 
already  there  simply  as  an  amount  that  was 
in  the  estimates.  It  doesn't  really  mean  that 
it  will  be  enough  or  more  than  enough. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  might  be  window  dressing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  may  not  be  anything 
like  enough;  it  may  to  too  much.  We  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  are  they  window  dress- 
ing? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  means  it 
may  be  bigger  and  bankrupt  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  to  say  that  it  is 
not  window  dressing— I'll  tell  the  member 
that.  I  have  to  say  this:  We  are  not  going  to 
make  any  commitments  at  all  until  I  know 
what  that  programme  is  in  Ottawa.  To  make 
a  commitment  and  then  find  out  that  the 
Ottawa  programme  is  over  and  above,  and 
we  would  be  in  contravention  of  what  their 
proposal  is,  would  be  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  just  like  the  Minister  of 
Housing.    He   is  always   blaming  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  my  hon.  friend  over 
there  would  have  us— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  backing  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  backing  off 
anything. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes  he  is. 

Hon,  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  was  put  to  the  wall. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  These  people  over  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  estimates 
speech— from  which  my  hon.  friend  accurately 
quoted  today,  interestingly  enough- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Always. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  quoted  from  that 
today,  but  he  didn't  quote— as  I  said  to  him 
that  night— that  if  we  were  to  introduce  a 
programme  in  Ontario  similar  to  British  Col- 
vmi'bia's  pnogramime,  it  woidd  require  sf>ecific 
production  controls  on  every  commodity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  OFA  is  willing  to 
develop  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  minister's  red  her- 
ring. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bunch  over  there  in  the 
NDP  wants  to  establish  a  bureaucratic  night- 
mare for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  And  the  minister  is  losing  the 
farmers  because  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  that's  the  NDP  mis- 
conception. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Even  the  farmers  are  leaving 
the  government  on  this  one;  and  they  are 
angry  at  the  minister  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  no  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  just  have  a 
few  more  minutes  left  and  we  haven't  got 
off  the  leadoff  questioners  as  yet.  I  think  we 
should  leave  any  further  supplementaries  for 
later,  if  there  is  time.  Does  the  hon.  member 
have  new  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  just  instructed  me  to  ask 
no  more. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  just  suggested  you 
might  not. 

The  member  for  Renfrew  South  has  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Oh,  they  have  been  at  it  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


CANNING  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  and  if  the  opposition  feel  that  it's 
not  one  that  has  a  lot  of  merit,  then  they 
can  say  so.  But,  anyway— 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Did  he 
plant  this  one? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
because  of  the  rampant,  spiralling  inflation, 
many  individuals  and  families  are  planting 
gardens  and  others  are  very  anxious  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  canning  this  season- 
Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  member  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —and  is  he  aware  that 
in  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  said 
that  many  of  the  canning  companies  have 
bought  up  all  the  caps  and  lids  and  that 
there  is  a  great  shortage  there  and  a  great 
shortage  is  developing  here? 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Question.  Ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Would  the  minister  assure 
this  House  that  he  will  use  all  the  powers  at 
his  disposal  to  ensure  that  there  is  an 
adequate    supply    of    caps,    lids    and    other 


canning    materials    for    the    people    of    this 
province  this  year? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  hon.  member  for  Ren- 
frew South  having  trouble  filling  his  orders? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Put  the  lid  on! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  situation  but  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  look  at  it  to  see  if  we  could  put 
a  lid  on  the  problem  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George, 
first  of  all,  with  a  question. 


HYDRO  BLOCK 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  My  ques- 
tion is  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  I  would 
ask  the  minister  if  he  would  clarify  the 
position  on  two  statements  which  he  has 
made  in  this  House  and  advise  which  is  the 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They're  both  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  they  are  con- 
tradictory. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  On  May  29  the  minister 
said  in  connection  with  the  lease  arrange- 
ment for  the  Hydro  block— and  I  quote: 

This  new  approach  was  made  possible  through  an 
agreement  which  I  signed  May  1,  1975,  with  the  hon. 
Barney  Danson,  Minister  of  State  for  Urban  Affairs. 

On  June  2,  in  answer  to  my  request  that 
he  table  the  agreement  that  was  reached 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Danson,  he 
answered— and  I  quote: 

I  think  I  have  to  again  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  agreement  reached  was  a  verbal 
agreement  in  principle. 

Could  I  know  which  statement  is  correct? 
Mr.  Lewis:  Both  of  them. 
Mr.  Singer:  Good  question. 

Hon.   Mr.   Irvine:    Mr.    Speaker,   the   hon. 

member   for   St.    George   should    understand 

that  both  are  correct- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  A  verbal  agreement  isn't 

worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  First  of  all,  the  agree- 
ment that  I  said  was  signed  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  a  master  agreement  for  the  rent 
supplement  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  provincial   government  for  all  non- 
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profit  organizations.  Secondly,  the  other  agree- 
ment I  was  talking  about  was  the  one  espe- 
cially for  the  Hydro  block,  which  is  a  verbal 
agreement  between  the  regional  director 
representing  CMHC  and  ourselves,  agreeing 
in  principle  that  the  proposals  put  before  the 
House  would  work  and  would  be  accepted  by 
the  federal  government.  So  both  are  correct. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  doesn't  express 
himself  too  well.  He's  very  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  St. 
George  have  a  supplementary?  We  will  allow 
one  supplementary  from  her. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  other  agreement.  Is  the 
minister  now  prepared  to  table  this  agree- 
ment to  which  reference  was  made  and  which 
is  now,  in  our  understanding,  a  written  agree- 
ment, so  that  we  do  know  what  arrangements, 
if  any,  are  being  made  for  the  Hydro  block? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the 
hon.  member  has  to  be  confused— she  has  to 
be!  I  am  saying  the  first  agreement  I  can 
table  any  time;  it  was  signed  a  long  time 
ago.  It  doesn't  apply  to  the  Hydro  block 
especially.  The  other  one  is  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. When  we  have  an  agreement  in  writing 
from  the  federal  government,  I'll  be  happy  to 
table  it.  But  we  have  to  work  through  the 
city  of  Toronto's  non-profit  organization,  first 
of  all,  to  achieve  this  particular  proposal, 
which  we  hope  we'll  have  this  fall  to  start 
developing  the  site.  I  can't  table  something 
which  hasn't  been  decided  upon  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


ENDANGERED    SPECIES    IMPORTS 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  through  the  use  of  forged 
documents,  the  Ark  Animal  Exchange  in 
Vankleek  Hill,  Ont.,  which  is  near  Ottawa, 
has  been  importing  numerous  endangered 
species,  from  where  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed all  over  North  America,  specifically 
to  many  labs  in  California?  How  long  has 
his  ministry  had  this  information?  Why  have 
no  charges  been  laid?  Has  the  Federal  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Whelan,  sent  the 
minister  copies  of  the  documents  which  he 
has  had  for  many  months? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  How  is 
"Pistol-Packin  Pete"? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  matter  before.  My  guess 
is  that  if  they  were  brought  in  under  permit, 
they  will  have  to  be  brought  in  under  permits 
issued  by  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Forged  permits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  may  be  forged 
permits,  but  if  they  don't  come  to  our  minis- 
try, how  are  we  to  know?  They  are  federal 
responsibilities  if  they  are  coming  in  under 
import  permits. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  minister  not  inspect 
the  companies  importing  animals  in  this  prov- 
ince? Does  he  not  have  authority  for  their 
supervision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
or  not  endangered  species  are  in  that  cate- 
gory. I  shall  check  and  find  out.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


HOUSING  PROGRAMMES 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  many  seriously  handi- 
capped individuals  live  in  homes  which  re- 
quire substantial  changes  so  that  they  can 
get  around?  Would  the  minister  consider  ex- 
panding his  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Pro- 
gramme and  the  Residential  Rehabilitation 
Assistance  Programme  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  homes  so  they  can 
live  more  comfortably? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  reconsider  the  pro- 
gramme of  our  own,  the  Ontario  Home  Re- 
newal Programme.  As  the  member  knows 
the  other  one  is  a  federal  programme  so  I 
can't  very  well  do  much  about  that  but  I 
would  suggest  there  is  good  merit  in  con- 
sidering this  proposal. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Can  we  expect  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 
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BOILER  INSPECTION 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  as  of  March  25,  1975,  9,109  boilers  and 
air  receivers  were  overdue  for  inspection  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario?  Does  he  not  feel  he 
is  abdicating  his  responsibility  toward  public 
safety  by  allowing  this  situation  to  continue? 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
figure  the  member  mentioned  is  factual.  I 
will  have  to  check  that  out  before  I  respond 
to  the  second  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Does  the  minister  doubt 
the  member's  word? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


GRANTING  OF  BAIL 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Where  is  he? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  How's  that?  Did  the  member  have 
a  good  holiday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Where  has  he  been? 
Where  did  he  lose  his  necktie? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  throws  the  book 
at  shoplifters  yet  a  man  charged  with  capital 
murder— one   of  three— in  shooting  a  police- 
man in  Toronto- 
Mr.  Jessiman:  Question. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Question.  We  have  listened 
to  the  preamble;  what  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —was  allowed  out  on  $2,000 
bail  today.  In  line  with  the  programme 
against  violence,  the  police  opposed  this  re- 
lease. What  are  the  special  circumstances, 
John,  which  you  know  and  we  don't  know? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  You  do  not 
address  the  members  by  their  names. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  know  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  But  does  the  member? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  sometimes,  Jimmy. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  an 
answer? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  that  particular  matter.  I  did  see  it  re- 
ported in  the  press.  I  don't  know  what  the 
circumstances  are  which  led  the  court  to 
make  the  decision  to  release  that  particular 
person  but  I  will  find  out.  I  think  it  would 
be  improper  for  me  to  comment  until  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  transcript.  I 
will  do  that  for  the  member  and  perhaps 
send  him  a  copy  of  the  transcript  if  he 
would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  not  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  memiber  for  Parkdale. 

ALLEGED  BEATING  BY  POLICE 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  SoHcitor  General.  Could  the  min- 
ister give  me  an  answer  to  a  matter  brought 
up  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Delduko  who  had  been 
beaten  by  the  police  on  June  2?  Has  he  made 
any  investigations  and  if  he  has  made  any 
investigations  what  w^ere  the  results  and  fwhat 
does  he  propose  to  do  about  it  once  it  is 
established? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  drawn  to  my  attention  by  the 
meanlber  for  Parkdale  in  a  letter  dated,  I 
think,  June  9;  I  received  it  on  June  11  or  in 
that  area.  I  directed  that  an  investigation  be 
started  an)d  reported  to  me  and  wthen  I  have 
that  information  I  shall  impart  it  to  the 
■member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


HOME  BUYER  GRANT 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Conwnercial  Rela- 
tions: Wou'ld  the  minister  consider  having  a 
chat  with  his  real  estate  registrar  from  the 
point  of  view  of  having  "him  issue  instructions 
to  all  brokers  throughout  the  province  to  Stop 
advertising  the  home  grant  programme  in  the 
United  States  as  an  incentive,  a  matter  to 
which  we  have  previously  made  reference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  under  what  legislation  or  regulations  I 
would  ask  the  registrar  to  stop  the  practice. 
I  would  certainly  be  prepared  to  have  a  talk 
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with  him  as  the  member  suggests.  We  do 
have  pleasant  chats  from  time  to  time  and  I 
will  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

If  the  member  has  specific  instances  of 
advertising  of  that  nature  it  would  be  helpful 
to  me  in  my  chat  with  the  registrar  if  I  had 
examples  of  it  in  my  possession. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have,  sir,  and  I  will  see  the 
minisiter  gets  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
Easft. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services:  On  May  13 
he  met  with  a  group  of  people  in  the  Nipigon 
Room  to  discuss  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  at 
which  time  a  proposal  was  presented  to  him. 
He  indicated  he  was  going  to  consider  that 
proposal.  Has  he  decided  to  proceed  with  that 
proposal  and  has  he  decided  to  reconvene 
that  group  to  indicate  to  them  whether  he  in- 
tends to  proceed  with  the  proposal  as  pre- 
sented on  thait  occasion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  was  present  at  that  meeting  and  if  he 
recalls,  I  mentioned  that  before  another  meet- 
ing would  be  called  I  would  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  two  social  policy 
fields,  and  this  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


PRISON  INMATE  MURDERS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
acting  Solicitor  General- 
Mr.    Singer:    And   the   Provincial   Secretary 
for  Justice. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  and  chief  law  officer  for  the  Crown: 
Is  the   minister  satisfied   that  all  the  matters 
and  all  steps- 
Mr.  Singer:  And  deputy  minister,  too. 
Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  just  wait  until  the  question- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  you  pro- 
ceed with  the  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  is  he  wasting  the  time  of 
the  House? 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Roy:  Don't  get  excited;  I  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time  to  be  on  my  feet. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether  he 
is  satisfied  that  all  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  for  the 
murder  of  two  inmates,  one  at  Collins  Bay, 
Benjamin  Stiltz,  and  one  in  January,  H.  J. 
Andrews,  at  MHIhaven  Penitentiary?  Two  in- 
mates were  murdered  and  we  have  a  state- 
ment that  apparently  there  were  eyewitnesses. 
The  director  has  said  there  is  direct  eyewit- 
ness evidence.  Is  the  minister  satisfied  the 
witnesses  have  been  guaranteed  protection 
and  that  all  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  these  cases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the 
article  the  other  day  and  directed  an  inquiry 
to  find  out  just  what  the  present  status  was. 
I  have  no  other  knowledge  than  in  the  article 
that  I  think  the  member  refers  to  for  his 
question.  I  read  it  with  interest  and  have 
inquired  as  to  what  has  happened  in  those 
particular  matters.  As  I  read  the  article,  it 
would  seem  they  are  not  willing  to  come  for- 
ward or  to  testif>'. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  weren't  in  the  Landry  case 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cltement:  In  the  other  matter 
that's  referred  to  in  that,  they  were  when  one 
of  my  predecessors  guaranteed  certain  secur- 
ity to  prisoners.  I  understand  in  that  case  the 
prisoners  were  willing  to  testify  as  long  as 
they  were  assured  security.  In  this  one,  as  I 
read  it,  I  didn't  gather  they  were  willing  to 
testify  whatsoever.  That's  why  I  have  initiated 
an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Roy:  Will  the  minister  make  a  report 
to  the  House  on  the  investigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
member  for  Rainy  River. 


HOUSING  IN  THUNDER  BAY 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing  related  to  housing  in  Thunder 
Bay.  Can  the  minister  indicate  what  the  hold 
up  is  in  the  project  of  some  221  units  by 
Community  Projects  Corp.?  Is  it  the  Ministry 
of  Housing's  problem  that  is  holding  this 
project  up?  Can  ihe  give  us  a  report  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to.  We  have  asked  the  federal 
government  to  reconsider  the  eooniomic 
viability  of  the  project.  It  is  very  marginal.  I 
haven't  got  an  answer  from  Ottawa.  1  wrote 
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same  wihile  ago  and  I  hope  I  will  have  one 
this  week.  If  I  have,  I  wifl  report  to  the  bon. 
member  directly. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  if  I  may:  Had 
the  federal  govemiment  not  given  its  approval 
for  the  project  previously?;  and  did  not  the 
minister's  predecessor  (Mr.  Handleman)  also 
approve  this  project  by  order  in  council  some 
morrths  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
meaniber  is  right;  the  federal  govemiment  did 
approve  it  Some  months  ago,  but  conditions 
m.ve  changed  since  then.  I  think  we  have  to 
reassess  the  feasibility  of  it  as  of  today,  which 
is  not  the  same  as  a  year  ago  or  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 


MOPBDS 

Mr.  Samis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  CommurmcationB: 
In  view  of  repeated  questions  and  the  fact 
that  summer  is  fast  approaching,  can  he  give 
us  an  idea  if  he  definitely  will  bring  in  legis- 
lation regarding  mopeds?  He  said  he  would 
study  the  matter.  Can  he  give  us  some  idea 
of  when  he  might  come  in  with  ®ame  regu'la- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to 
have  that  in  before  this  session  is  over. 

Mr.  Samis:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary? 
Has  the  minister  eliminated  any  Considera- 
tions from  the  study;  that  is,  are  there  regula- 
tions he  won't  bring  in?  Are  there  any  things 
he  has  decided  not  to  cover  in  the  regula- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Oh  many,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  ex- 
pired. I  recognize  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce.  Is  it  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  been  in  this  House 
about  100  years,  and  I  still  dion't  know  bow 
you  run  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  just  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  had  30  minutes  of  minis- 
ters' statement's.  I  don't  know  how  you  run 
that  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  think  what  is 
most  important  is  to  have  the  members  get 
their  views  across  in  this  House.  I  know  you 
try  to  do  a  good  job,  but  slow  those  guys 
down  over  there,  because  it  is  coming  off  the 
question  period. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  those 
remarks  were  uncalled  for.  I  recognize  the 
memlber  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  Samis:  Mr.  Speaker,  seated  in  the  east 
gallery  are  34  students  from  Ecole  Jean  XXIII 
in  Cornwall.  I  hope  the  hon.  members  will 
join  me  in  giving  them  a  warm  welcome. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

'Mr.  Morrow  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

iWhereas  the  matter  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Bill  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  City 
of  Toronto,  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  or  not  at  this 
time  the  amendment  alters  or  varies  the 
meaning  of  the  original  bill,  and  whereas 
such  amendment  may  properly  be  moved  by 
a  member  of  the  private  bills  committee,  your 
committee  therefore  recommends  that  this 
total  maitter  be  referred  back  to  the  private 
bills  committee  for  such  conclusion  as  it  may 
determine. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  presented  the  report  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  for  the 
year  1974. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil,  from  the  standing  re- 
sources development  committee,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  supply  in  the  following 
amounts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1976: 

Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications 

Ministry  administration 

programme $  27,605,000 

Planning,  research  and 

development  programme  ..       16,328,000 

Safety  and  regulation 

programme  25,787,000 

Provincial  roads  programme  ..  434,952,000 

Provincial  transit  programme  37,097,000 

Air  programme  3,184,000 

Municipal  roads  programme  ..  286,299,000 
Municipal  transit 

programme  120,090,000 

Communications  programme  .  (2,191,000 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
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DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Transportation  Development  Corp.  Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  newly  created  Urban  Transportation 
and  Development  Corp.  can  assume  the  activi- 
ties and  projects  currently  carried  on  by  the 
Ontario  Transportation  and  Development 
Corp.,  it  is  necessary  that  powers  be  provided 
to  the  Ontario  corporation  to  allow  it  to 
dispose  of  its  assets  and  liabilities,  and  for 
the  Ontario  government  to  receive  securities 
from  a  company  called  the  Urban  Transpor- 
tation Development  Corp.  This  latter  com- 
pany has  been  created  under  the  Canada 
Corporations  Act. 

The  amendment  being  proposed  will  allow 
the  OTCD  to  transfer  almost  all  of  its  cur- 
rent property  to  the  UTDC,  whose  ownership, 
like  the  OTDC,  is  restricted  to  provincial  and 
federal  governments. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

iHon.  Mr.  Winkler,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr. 
McKeough,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  amendments  contained  in  this  bill  are 
relatively  minor  matters  and  all  of  them  are 
designed  to  benefit  municipalities,  either  by 
enabling  them  to  administer  their  afi^airs  more 
effectively  or  by  granting  them  greater  dis- 
cretions. 

One  item  in  this  bill  could  be  of  special 
benefit  to  the  elderly,  the  infirm  and  the 
handicapped.  Under  existing  legislation,  muni- 
cipalities are  empowered  to  remove  ice  and 
snow  from  sidewalks  in  the  front  of  resi- 
dences where  the  occupants  have  not  done 


this  job  themselves  but,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  municipalities  are  required  by  law  to  re- 
cover the  expense  of  the  service  from  the 
owner.  The  amendment  in  this  new  bill  em- 
powers mimicipalities  to  provide  snow  re- 
moval at  municipal  expense  on  sidewalks 
beside  properties  owned  or  occupied  by  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons,  such  as  the  elderly  or 
the  handicapped. 

Members  of  this  House  may  recall  that  an 
earlier  amendment  to  the  Municipal  Act  pro- 
vided municipalities  with  wide  powers  of 
discretion  in  making  grants  to  individuals  or 
groups.  The  bill  I  am  presenting  today  aug- 
ments that  earlier  legislation  by  giving  muni- 
cipalities the  authority  to  approve  the  making 
of  loans  or  the  guaranteeing  of  loans  among 
the  grant-giving  powers. 

Another  item  in  this  bill  empowers  counties 
to  prohibit  heavy  vehicle  traffic  on  county 
roads.  It  is  a  provision  that  will  give  county 
councils  a  measure  of  control  over  noise 
pollution  and  over  motor  vehicles  and  a 
means  of  reducing  wear  and  tear  on  their 
own  roads. 

In  a  further  amendment  to  the  Act,  muni- 
cipalities are  permitted  to  amend  their  em- 
ployee pension  plans  without  the  approval 
now  required  from  the  province.  In  another 
pension  measure,  certain  technical  changes 
are  made  to  provide  a  more  generous  formula 
for  paying  retired  employees  whose  incomes 
are  drawn  both  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
and  from  the  Ontario  Municipal  Employees 
Retirement  System,  or  from  some  other  ap- 
proved pension  scheme. 

Other  parts  of  this  bill  clarify  present  legis- 
lation permitting  municipal  taxation  of  tele- 
phone companies  and  delete  various  items 
which  are  now  uimecessary  because  of  other 
amendments. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  section 
providing  municipalities  Math  the  power  to 
licence,  regulate,  govern'  and  inspect  body- 
rub  parlours. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  recognize  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  to  the  members  of  the 
House  some  students  from  South  Edwards- 
burgh  Public  School,  Johnstown,  in  the  great 
riding  of  Grenville-Dundas.  They  are  in  the 
west  gallery  and  I  would  like  them  to  be 
welcomed  as  usual. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
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to  introduce  students  from  Frank  Casey 
Public  School  in  Sturgeon  Falls.  There  are 
40  students  along  with  five  teachers. 


ANSWERS  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to  table  answers 
to  questions  12  and  21  standing  on  your  order 
paper.    (See   appendix,   page   2903.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  eighth  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  86,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  an  Ombudsman  to  investigate 
Administrative  Decisions  and  Acts  of  OflBcials 
of  the  Government  of  Ontario  and  its 
Agencies. 


OMBUDSMAN  ACT 

( concluded ) 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  when  we  rose,  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  had  the  floor.  He 
adjourned  the  debate  so  he  may  speak  first. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  this  bill.  It  seems  that  the 
longer  a  government  is  in  ofiice  the  greater 
the  need  is  for  an  ombudsman.  For  a  gov- 
ernment that  warns  us  about  the  bureaucracy 
of  socialism,  it's  remarkable  that  they've  built 
the  kind  of  bureaucracy  they  have  in  Ontario. 

There  certainly  is  a  need  for  an  ombuds- 
man and  we  support  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

I  think  that  the  ofiice  of  Ombudsman 
should  be  a  very,  very  public  office  and  that 
reports  should  be  made  regularly  to  this 
Legislature,  and  made  in  some  detail,  in 
terms  of  the  ongoing  role  of  the  Ombudsman 
and  the  Ombudsman's  office,  in  terms  of  the 
problems  that  the  Ombudsman  is  facing  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  and,  also  in  terms  of 
suggestions  that  he  might  have  to  make  to 
this  Legislature  that  might  involve  changes 
in  the  Act  itself,  or  changes  in  the  operation 
of  government.  More  specifically,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Ombudsman  would  seek  advice 
from  the  members  of  this  chamber  who,  after 
all,  were  his  predecessors  in  many  ways.  He 
is  117  ombudsmen  rolled  into  one  and  I 
think  that  there  is  some  very  good  advice 
that  could  be  had  from  the  present  members. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  specific  direc- 
tion to  the  Ombudsman,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that   regional    offices    should    be    established 


for  the  Ombudsman  and  I'm  thinking,  of 
course,  in  particular  of  an  office  in  northern 
Ontario.  I  think  of  what  happened  with  the 
citizens  inquiry  branch  established  here  in 
Toronto,  which  serves  primarily  only  the 
people  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  certainly 
in  the  lower  mainland  in  southern  Ontario. 
The  people  in  the  north  get  virtually  no  bene- 
fit at  all  from  the  citizens  inquir>'  branch 
and  I  am  concerned  that  the  same  kind  of 
thing  might  happen  with  the  Ombudsman's 
office. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  could  not  be 
regional  offices.  I  see  no  reason,  eitlier,  why 
there  could  not  be  a  mobile  department 
within  the  Ombudsman's  office  which  could 
cater  to  the  small  extremely  neglected  com- 
munities in  northern  Ontario,  communities 
that  have  no  government  offices  to  turn  to 
when  they  run  into  trouble.  Very  often  they 
have  no  idea  where  to  write,  there  is  no 
address  available  to  them  and  they  really 
are  at  a  loss.  So  I  would  hope  that  the 
Ombudsman   would    seriously    consider    that. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Ombudsman  would 
establish  specffic  sections  or  departments  with- 
in the  office;  for  example,  I  think  that  there 
will  be  need  for  a  special  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  department  within  the  Om- 
budsman's office.  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  from  the  minister  how  he  sees  the 
role  of  the  Ombudsman  in  dealing  with 
compensation  problems.  I  represent  a  highly 
industrialized  area  with  many,  many  com- 
pensation problems  and  I  can  imagine  that 
at  the  beginning  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
large  number  of  dissatisfied  injured  work- 
men across  the  province  who  will  be  making 
application  to  the  Ombudsman's  office  for 
some  kind  of  relief.  I  would  hope  that  by 
establishing  such  a  department  there  would 
be  a  degree  of  expertise  developed  within 
the  office  to  cope  with  problems  like  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  problems. 

I  think  if  he  does  do  this  the  Ombudsman's 
office  should  be  equipped  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  Compensation  Board  and  not  merely 
to  rule  on  whether  or  not  the  Act  has  been 
correctly  interpreted,  because  there  are  many 
cases  with  a  compensation  problem  where  it 
reaUy  is  a  judgement  call  rather  than  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  and  I  would  hope 
that  a  special  department  be  set  up  within 
the  Ombudsman's  office. 

I  think,  too,  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  department  that  deals  with  the 
equivalent  of  class  actions.  I  am  way  over 
my  head  in  this  area  because  I  don't  know 
anything   about   the   legal   fraternity,   but  it 
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seems  to  me  that  there  are  groups  which 
might  want  to  deal  with  the  Ombudsman's 
office  as  a  group  and  that  a  class  action 
might  very  well  be  the  answer.  While  it 
might  not  be  a  legal  parallel  to  a  class 
action,  such  action  on  the  part  of  groups 
of  people  might  very  well  be  useful  and 
I  hope  that  the  Ombudsman  will  consider 
that. 

In  the  beginninig,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Ombudsman  is  prepared  to 
esteblish  a  veay  large  complement  early  on, 
because  I  suspect  Qie  creation  of  the  Om- 
budsman's office  might  be  something  like 
being  elected  for  the  first  time  as  a  member. 
In  the  early  stages  every  person  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  previous  judgement  comes 
to  the  newly  elected  member.  It  certainly  was 
my  experience.  I  can  imagine  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  early  months  when'  the 
Ombudsman  takes  office.  There  will  be  an 
influx  of  requests,  demands,  that  will  be  very 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  I  can  see  where  in 
the  first  six  months  there  wiU  be  enormous 
pressures  on  the  Ombudsman's  office,  which 
may  very  well  decline  after  a  period  of  a 
year  or  so.  I  hope  the  Ombudsman  is  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  that  fairly  quickly  so  that 
people  don't  become  disenchanted  early  on 
with  the  speed  with  which  queries  and  com- 
plaints are  handled. 

We  in  this  paiiy  are  going  to  support  the 
bill,  of  course,  because  we  beheve  there  does 
need  to  be  an  ombudsman  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsvieiw. 
Before  the  member  starts  speaking,  I'm  sure 
I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  members  of 
the  Legislature  when  I  say  I  am  pleased  he 
has  been  restored  to  health  sufficiently  to 
attend  the  Legislature  again. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  appreciate  that.  I 
was  going  to  say- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  A  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker.  Before  the  member  starts 
speaking— I  Icnow  he  would  approve— with 
only  five  Conservative  members  in  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  call  a  quorum. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  We  want 
a  better  audience  than  this  for  the  member 
for  Downsview. 

iMr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  now  have  a  quorimi. 
The  member  for  Middlesex  South. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  welcome  to  the  House  students  from  West- 
minster Central  School,  London,  Ont. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  I  speak  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to 
say,  before  that  point  of  order  was  raised, 
that  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  re- 
marks and  all  the  members  who  were  kind 
enough  to  express  to  me  their  concern  about 
my  state  of  health.  I  was  just  talking  to  the 
Attorney  General,  It's  rather  sobering  for 
someone  who  has  been  blessed  with  good 
health  all  of  his  Me  to  find  that  these  things 
can  happen  to  him  too,  and  nather  an  interest- 
ing lesson  that  we  are  all  a  little  bit  mortal 
and  these  things  can  catch  up  to  us.  This 
morning  I  spent  some  time  going  through 
the  Instant  Hansard  of  Tuesday,  and  one 
caimot  help  but  take  a  little  pride  out  of  the 
very  kind  remarks  made  about  me  by  pretty 
well  everyone  who  took  part  in  this  second 
reading  debate. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  They  had  heard  the  member  was 
critical. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  might  never  read  them, 
yes.  I  might  never  read  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  However,  I  am  here.  I  am 
going  to  be  here  for  a  long  time  yet;  next 
year  over  there. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Is  the 
member  crossing  the  floor? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very,  very 
pleased  that  the  government  has  seen  fit  to 
introduce  an  Act  called,  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  an  Ombudsman  to  investigate  Administra- 
tive Decisions  and  Acts  of  Officials  of  the 
Government  of  Ontario  and  its  Agencies," 
which  is  a  somewhat  similar  title  to  Bill  2, 
called,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  to  investigate  Ad- 
ministrative Decisions  and  Acts  of  Officials  of 
the  Government  of  Ontario  and  its  Agencies, 
and  to  define  the  Commissioner's  Powers  and 
Duties."  My  title  was  a  little  longer  but  I 
think  it  makes  better  English.  We  didn't  try 
to  incorporate  a  Scandinavian  word;  we  used 
the  term  parliamentary  commissioner.  How- 
ever, the  government  chose  to  use  the  word 
ombudsman.  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much 
in   that.   I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
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British  legal  tradition  carried  on  and  call  him 
parliamentary  commissioner. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  The 
member  always  makes  good  suggestions. 

Mr.  Singer:  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
paring Bill  2  and  Bill  86,  the  similarity  is 
just  much  more  than  coincidental  .There  isn't 
a  section  in  Bill  86  that  isn't  found  some- 
where in  Bill  2.  They  reversed  the  nmnbers 
and  moved  sections  from  here  to  there,  but 
by  and  large  there  is  very  little  new  thinking 
brought  to  this  by  the  law  oflBcers  of  the 
Crown  or  the  parliamentary  draftsmen  or 
whoever  did  it,  but  there  isn't  really  a  great 
deal  of  new  thinking  to  be  brought  to  this 
subject. 

The  point  is,  is  the  principle  going  to  be 
accepted?  It  is  gratifying  that  after  10  years 
the  principle  is  now  about  to  be  accepted.  I 
have  read  with  very  great  interest— and  it 
has  been  a  good  debate  up  to  this  point— the 
comments  of  the  various  members  who  have 
taken  part.  It  is  true— and  I  have  never  hid  it; 
I  think  I  made  it  abimdantly  clear  the  first 
time  I  introduced  the  bill— that  the  bill  was 
modelled  after  the  New  Zealand  Act  with 
certain  Ontario  ramifications  attached  to  it.  It 
is  not  modelled  after  the  Scandinavian  Acts. 
With  great  respect  to  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy),  our  system  of  law  is 
different  from  the  Scandinavian  system  of 
law,  and  if  we  are  going  to  choose  as  a  model 
a  system  of  law  to  follow,  surely  we  have  to 
follow  the  British  system.  That  is  what  our 
common  law  is  based  on,  it's  what  our  crimi- 
nal law  is  based  on  and  it  makes  some  sense 
that  something  that  evolved  under  the  British 
procedure  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Ontario 
procedure,  as  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Canadian  procedure. 

So,  it  is  logical  that  we  accept,  as  a  guide, 
the  New  Zealand  bill.  It  was  adopted  in 
Alberta,  substantially,  and  in  other  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  that  is  the  bill  that  I  used  as 
my  model  before  there  was  another  ombuds- 
man bill  in  Canada.  The  goverrmient  ihas  now 
seen  fit  to  accept  that  suggestion  and  for  that 
I  compliment  it. 

Some  of  the  hon.  members  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  worrying  about  particular 
phrases,  about  particular  powers,  about  par- 
ticular restrictions,  and  I  say  this  is  probably 
setting  up  straw  men.  This  is  going  to  work 
if  we  have  a  capable  man  at  the  head  and  it 
is  going  to  work  if  the  person  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  is  given  the  support  of 
this  Legislature. 

I  would  think  now  tihat  it  almost  goes 
without  saying  that  ihe  Ombudsman  is  goirtg 


to  get  tihe  support  of  all  parties  in  this  Legis- 
lature. Well,  it  should  be  said— it  should  not 
go  without  saying. 

It  also  should  be  said  that  the  government's 
selection  for  the  first  occupant  of  this  post  is 
a  good  one,  an  outstanding  one. 

I  commend  the  goverifinenit  for  having 
chosen  Arthur  Maloney,  whom  1  have  known 
—I  was  at  law  school  with  him— and  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect,  and  not  only  as  a  lawyer, 
because  I  have  seen  him  in  court  and  I  know 
how  he  operates  in  court;  he  has  got  a  good 
mind  and  he  is  well  trained  in  the  law. 

The  most  recent  example  of  his  perform- 
ance and  his  ability  was  indicated  to  us  wihen 
he  brought  forth  what  I  think  is  a  very  im- 
portant report  on  the  handling  of  complaints 
about  the  police  in  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  That  showed  us,  in  a  sub- 
stantial volume,  the  ability  of  this  gentleman 
to  listen  to  arguments,  to  sift  evidence,  and 
to  come  forward  with  a  series  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  a  better,  fairer  and  more  reasonable 
complaint  procedvure  dealing  with  police 
matters  could  be  established  in  MetropoJitan 
Toronto. 

il  regret  I  wasn't  here  wihen  that  portion  of 
the  Solicitor  General's  estimates  came  before 
the  House  because  I  intended  to  make  that 
point  at  that  time  and  to  suggest  to  the 
Solicitor  General  that  Mr.  Maloney 's  sugges- 
tions could  well  be  the  model  for  handling 
police  complaints  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Perhaps  that  suggestion  was  already 
made,  or  perhaps  the  Solicitor  General  already 
has  that  in  mind,  but  I  saiy  that  it  is  part  of 
the  measure  of  this  man  and  it  is  important 
that  the  first  occupant  of  this  office  be  of 
that  calibre  and  have  that  kind  of  intelligence 
and  integrity  so  that  the  job  can  be  carried 
on  and  carried  on  well. 

We  can  write  anything  we  want  in  this 
statute,  but  it  isn't  really  going  to  be  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on  unless  the  person 
who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  is  go- 
ing to  make  it  work.  That's  why,  while  the 
points  that  are  made  by  the  member  for  Riv- 
erdale  (Mr,  Renwick),  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  (Mr,  Lawlor),  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  and  some  of  my  colleagues  here  are 
important— a  member  earlier  this  afternoon 
said  there  ^ould  be  offices  all  around  and  a 
great  complement  of  employees— while  all 
these  suggestions  may  have  some  merit  in 
their  place,  unless  the  Ombudsman  or  the 
parliamentary  commissioner  is  going  to  be 
able  to  make  the  thing  work  or  to  make  the 
clock  tick,  so  to  speak,  then  the  system  isn't 
going  to  work  at  all. 
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You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
the  Province  of  Alberta  embarked  upon  an 
omibudsman  system,  their  first  appointee  was 
a  retired  commissioner  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  Some  of  us  who  were  some- 
what familiar  with  this  theory  of  govemsment 
assistance  thought  this  was  a  very  unfortun'- 
ate  appointment.  We  didn't  believe— I,  for 
one  didn't  believe— that  a  person  who  comes 
from  solely  a  pohce  background  should  have 
been  the  person  charged  with  this  kind  of 
responsibility.  Well,  it's  very  easy  to  prejudge, 
and  I  was  wrong  about  the  first  Ombudsman 
in  Alberta,  because  he  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  to  hold  tihis  position 
in  the  western  world.  He  did  an  outstanding 
job. 

il  am  prejudging  Mr.  'Maloney.  I  am 
suggesting  to  yx>u,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  House,  that  on  the  basis  of 
his  ability,  and  his  backgrovmd  and  his  past 
record  of  performance,  Mr.  Maloney  should 
perform  an  outstanding  job.  I  hope  I  am 
right;  I  think  I  am.  But  until  the  thing  gets 
under  way,  we  are  not  going  to  know,  be- 
cause until  it  got  under  way  in  Alberta  we 
didn't  know.  The  Ombudsman  in  Alberta  did 
a  great  job;  he  served  seven,  eight  or  10 
years,  I  think,  before  he  retired  and  he  has 
now  been  succeeded  by  another  gentleman. 
That's  fine. 

There  have  been  appointments  to  some  of 
our  boards  and  commissions  here  that  have 
been  less  than  fortunate.  This  is  not  the 
appropriate  time  to  single  out  any  particular 
one,  but  it  is  so  vital,  so  important  that  the 
right  choice  be  made  as  the  first  occupant 
of  this  important  position. 

I  don't  think  there's  any  point  in  trying  to 
say  to  Mr.  Maloney  in  this  legislation  that  he 
hire  a  very  large  complement.  What  is  a  very 
large  complement?  Is  it  1,000  people?  Is  it 
50  people?  Is  it  10  people?  Should  they  all 
be  lawyers?  Should  seven  of  them  be  social 
workers,  or  2.5  be  secretaries,  and  one  driver? 

II  think  Mr.  Maloney  has  to  be  able  to 
determine  that.  He  is  the  servant,  not  of  the 
government  but  of  the  Legislature.  He  should 
be  able  to  say:  "I  need  this  much  help  and 
I  want  so  many  of  this  and  so  many  of  that, 
and  those  are  the  ones  I  want."  He  should 
be  given  the  dollars  that  he  asks  for;  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  give  it  to  him. 

I'm  sure  the  Attorney  General  is  going  to 
agree  that's  the  way  in  which  the  position 
should  be  handled.  I'm  certain  that,  as  he 
feels  his  way— and  he's  going  to  be  new  to 
this;  anyone  in  Ontario  is  going  to  be  new  to 
this  position— he's  going  to  say:  "Yes,  Work- 
men's Compensation  is  very  important."  But 


I  don't  think  that  we  have  any  right,  if  we 
want  this  position  to  work  properly,  to  say: 
"You  have  to  have  a  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion section." 

He  has  to  have  an  Ombudsman's  section; 
one  section.  What's  he  going  to  do?  He  is 
not,  Mr.  Speaker-as  many  of  the  members 
have  said-he  is  not  a  super  MPP.  He's  a 
buffer.  He  is  going  to  have  the  job  of  standing 
between  the  citizenry  and  that  mass  of  70,000 
nameless  and  faceless  civil  servants  and  to 
protect  the  people  from  decisions-arbitrary 
decisions,  unknovm  decisions,  traceless  de- 
cisions—made by  civil  servants  against  the 
citizenry.  He's  not  a  court.  He's  not  a  final 
court  of  appeal,  but  he's  going  to  be  able  to 
react. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me,  and  I'm 
sure  it  bothers  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  when  a 
constituent  calls  you  up  and  says:  "You're 
my  member  and  I  work  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I'm  one  of  those  70,000  people.  My 
supervisor  doesn't  like  me  and,  therefore,  I'm 
not  being  promoted.  You're  my  member;  why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it?"  That  is  in 
the  category  of  the  most  difiBcult  kinds  of 
complaints  I  have  to  deal  with.  I  don't  really 
know  how  properly  you  go  about  it. 

You  phone  up  the  department  concerned 
and  say:  "John  Smith  said  he  isn't  being  pro- 
moted because  his  supervisor  doesn't  like  him 
and  would  you  please  do  something  about 
it?"  What  is  the  reaction  going  to  be?  Who 
are  you  speaking  to,  the  top  boss  or  the 
second  top  boss  or  down  the  line?  No  matter 
how  a  member  tries  to  do  that  kind  of  thing, 
he's  going  to  end  up  in  trouble. 

If  you're  interfering  in  the  day-to-day  in- 
ternal management  of  a  particular  branch  of 
the  civil  service,  you  really  have  no  business 
doing  it,  because  you  haven't  got  the  informa- 
tion. You  haven't  got  the  personnel  files.  You 
haven't  got  the  ability  of  calling  civil  servants 
or  the  supervisory  people  there  and  saying: 
"What  about  John  Smith?  Is  he  stupid?  Is  he 
honest?  Is  he  able?  Does  he  come  in  late? 
Does   he  take  holidays  when  he  shouldn't?" 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Ombuds- 
man should  be  able  to  do  with  facility.  He 
can  summon  supervisory  personnel.  He  can 
say:  "Come  on  in,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  Joe  Doakes,  who  feels  he  has  been 
wronged;  bring  his  files  with  you." 

That  is  something  that  we  have  no  ability 
to  do.  He's  not  just  a  super  MPP  in  being 
able  to  do  it.  That's  something,  I'm  sure,  that 
is  going  to  take  up  a  fair  bit  of  his  time. 

It's  the  question— and  I  noticed  my  col- 
league,   the    member    for   St.    George    (Mrs. 
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Campbell)  was  concerned  about  it— of  bedng 
able  to  look  into  the  books  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  I  would  think  he  can.  I  would 
think  he  can  do  that  very  easily,  because  if 
you  look  at  some  of  these  definitions,  they're 
broadly,  broadly  drawn:  "The  definition  of 
government  oTgardzationi  means  a  ministry," 
and  so  and  so,  "and  includes  any  agency 
thereof." 

My  good  friend,  the  member  for  Samaa 
(Mr.  Bulllbrook),  was  worried  about  the  broad 
use  of  that  word.  What  does  it  mean?  I  think 
the  member  for  Riverdale  was  also  worried 
about  what  it  means.  It's  going  to  mean  sub- 
stantially what,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Maloney  says  it  means.  I  think  it  means  any- 
thing that  this  government  has  set  up, 
whether  it  be  Ontario  Housing,  or  tfhe  North- 
land Railway,  of  the  Science  Centre,  the  St. 
Lawrence  parks  or  whatever.  As  long  as  it's 
being  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers'  money  col- 
lected at  Queen's  Park,  then  it  is  a  part  of 
the  govemanenit  and  the  Ombudsman  can 
look  into  it. 

The  more  specific  we  get,  the  greater 
trouble  we're  going  to  get  into.  I  think  this 
Act,  in  its  general  form,  is  not  bad.  It's  not 
perfect  but  it's  not  bad.  It's  not  bad  at  all. 
It's  had  the  testing  of  time  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It's  very 
like  the  member's  own. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  almost  identical.  I  said 
that  before  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 


Mr.  Lawlor:  I  arranged  it  that  way.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  cut  ofiF  the  member's  criti- 
cism; it  is  delightful. 

Mr.    Singer:    I   spent   one   day   comparing 
section  to  section- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  So  did  I. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  I  found  hardly  any  vari- 
ance at  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  took  his  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  without  even  any  royal- 
ties. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  can  see  what  a  lousy 
draftsman  he  really  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Without  even  any  royalties— I 
was  very  hurt  about  that  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  put  it  into  the  public  realm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  word  of  caution  in  this 
is  that  the  Legislature  does  not  attempt  to 


trammel  and  confine  and  hem  in  Maloney. 
There  hasn't  been  one  speaker  who  has 
questioned  his  ability  or  failed  to  commend 
the  government  for  choosing  him  as  the  first 
occupant  of  this  important  oflBce.  If  it's  going 
to  be  able  to  work  here  in  Ontario,  I  think 
Maloney  can  make  it  work. 

While  these  suggestions  have  some  sub- 
stantial value— I  went  through  them;  I  saw 
what  the  member  for  Lakeshore  said  and  I 
was  impressed;  I  saw  what  the  member  for 
Riverdale  said  and  I  was  impressed;  and  my 
colleagues  from  St.  George  and  from  Sarnia— 
I've  got  all  sorts  of  notes  and  I'm  not  going 
to  go  on  too  long  this  afternoon. 

My  doctor  said  I  shouldn't  get  too  excited 
or  call  the  Attorney  General  nasty  names  so, 
by  and  large,  I'm  going  to  be  fairly  pleasant 
and  say  this  is  a  great  move  forward.  I  feel 
some  substantial  pride  of  authorship  in  rela- 
tion to  this.  I  hope  it'll  work.  I  think  it'll 
work.  It  is  important  that  we  get  regular 
reports  and  I'm  sure  Maloney  knows  it's 
important  that  we  get  regular  reports. 

Two  additional  words  of  caution  I  would 
perhaps  throw  at  Mr.  Maloney.  One  is  that 
while  it  says  complaints  should  be  in  writing, 
I  think  he  should  have  available  in  his  oflSce, 
wherever  it  is,  people  who  can  write  out 
complaints  for  other  people  who  want  to 
complain  but  who  can't  write  properly.  A 
lot  of  people  have  diflBculty  in  expressing 
themselves.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
will  want  to  complain,  who  might  be  being 
unjustly  treated,  and  who  will  need  assistance 
in  drafting  a  formal  complaint. 

I  think  there  should  be  available  in  the 
main  office  a  multilingual  service  to  deal  in 
their  own  language  with  all  the  residents  of 
Ontario  who  have  complaints.  Some  of  the 
people  who  feel  they  have  complaints  will 
be  unable  at  all  to  express  themselves  in  the 
English  language.  Certainly  there  should  be 
immediate  facilities  in  French  and  some  of 
the  other  major  languages  we  use  in  On- 
tario—Italian, German  and  what  have  you. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  some  worry 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  that 
complaints  could  only  be  brought  by  the 
people  affected.  Section  15,  subsection  2, 
uses  the  word  "affected."  I  would  think  it 
would  require  no  great  legerdemain  of  statu- 
tory interpretation  to  say  that  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  is  a  person  affected  and  that 
a  member  could  complain  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents  if  he  so  desired.  If  somebody 
believes  there's  any  doubt  in  this,  it  could 
be  a  kind  of  minor  amendment  to  15(2) 
which  would  make  it  clear. 
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I  don't  think  it  really  needs  to  be  made 
clear.  It  is  not  the  original  English  system 
by  which  only  the  Members  of  Parliament 
can  complain.  The  persons  affected  can  com- 
plain and  I  would  think  that  if  a  constituent 
of  mine  has  something  bothering  him,  as  his 
representative  I  am  a  person  who  is  affected. 

My  colleague  from  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Reid), 
for  instance,  was  awfully  concerned  that  we 
write  statutes  like  this  in  legal  language  or 
great  legalese.  I  don't  know  how  you  can 
write  a  statute  like  this  unless  it  is  in  legal 
language.  It's  one  lawyer  saying  you've  got 
to  write  language  that  other  lawyers  can 
understand  but  if  you  don't  write  statutes 
in  language  lawyers  can  understand  you  get 
into   trouble. 

It's  all  very  well  to  say  write  it  in  simple 
English  but  I  would  like  one  of  the  members 
who  says  write  it  in  simple  English  to  try 
to  redraft  one  of  these  sections,  say  what 
the  section  apparently  says  it  does  and  say 
it  in  a  more  obvious  and  more  simple  man- 
ner. I  think  you  would  find  it  a  very  diflBcult 
task  in  fact  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  my  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  this.  I  know  there  will  be  dis- 
cussion in  committee  probably  today.  I  don't 
think  I  am  going  to  expend  my  good  fortune 
and  new-found  strength  much  longer.  I  com- 
mend the  government  for  having  brought 
this  in  and  having  indicated  the  first  ap- 
pointee. For  goodness  sake,  let  him  alone 
and  let  him  do  his  job.  If  we  don't  like  it  in 
a  ^lear,  then  we  can  come  back  and  can  all 
do  something  about  it. 

One  remark  that  I  think  the  member  for 
Riverdale  said  was  let's  not  fool  ourselves; 
once  we  get  something  on  the  statute  books 
we  are  reluctant  to  change.  This  is  new 
enough  and  this  is  different  enough  that  many 
of  us  will  be  most  anxious  and  concerned  to 
make  it  work.  If  it  is  not  working  by  reason 
of  something  that  is  in  these  10  pages,  then 
certainly  there  will  be  great  agitation  for 
change.  If  it  is  not  working  because  of  the 
lack  of  abihty  arid/or  intelligence  or  physi- 
cal strength  of  the  first  appointee,  I  would 
think  he  would  be  the  first  person  to  remove 
himself,  because  he  would  recognize  that 
immediately. 

It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we  all  must 
watch  carefully;  it  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  important.  It  is  not  an  alternative  for 
the  courts.  It  is  something  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  who  deserve  to  have  a  system  that 


will  protect  them  from  actions  of  nameless 
and  faceless  civil  servants.  Let's  get  it 
through  and  let's  let  Maloney  get  to  work  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

iMr.  Speaker:  The  memlber  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  rise  to  support  the  principle 
of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  the  Ombuds- 
man. I  am  not  sure  that  I  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill.  I  will  vote  for  it  because  I 
have  a  certain  feeling  of  goodwill  and  a 
certain  feeling  of  charity  that  it  can  possibly 
work.  But  as  I  listened  to  the  debate  on 
Tuesday,  and  I  listened  to  the  debate  very 
carefully  and  I  especially  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  from  Lakeshore 
and  for  Riverdale,  I  was  filled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  despair  because  as  they  delineated 
the  restrictions,  the  limitations,  of  Bill  86,  it 
struck  me  most  forcefully  indeed  that  this  is 
a  bill  typical  of  this  government. 

Just  one  example  of  that  circumscribing  of 
the  authority  is  clause  15,  subsection  4.  It 
always  has  been  my  perception  of  the  role 
of  the  Ombudsman  that  he  could  cut  through 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  that  he  could  help 
the  citizen  who  gets  enmeshed  in  the  great 
biureaucracy  of  (this  government  with  its 
commissions,  boards  and  ministries.  But,  if 
I  read  that  section  correctly,  he  cannot  do 
so  while  the  process  is  going  on.  He  cannot 
do  so  until  the  person  has  exhausted  within 
the  ministry  or  within  the  commission  or 
within  the  board  all  the  appeal  procedures 
and,  I  gather,  including  appeal  to  the  courts. 
What  that  means  is  that  the  Ombudsman 
can  not  be  an  expediter.  I  regret  that  very 
much. 

It  struck  me  that  the  government  has  had 
a  history  of  acting  in  this  way  when  it  comes 
to  protective  officers  or  positions.  I  just  want 
to  hit  three  or  four  examples  that  sprung 
readily  to  my  mind.  The  government  created 
a  whole  ministry,  the  Ministry  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, to  protect  the  people  of  Ontario 
from  pollution.  Yet  that  ministry  is  so  circum- 
scribed by  its  weak-kneed  legislation  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  still  suffer.  People  in 
my  riding  are  drinking  water  that  has  asbes- 
tos in  it  and  it  may  very  well  be  a  hazard  to 
health.  The  Indians  in  Grassy  Narrows  are 
still  subject  to  mercury  poisoning.  The  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment  does  not  take  initi- 
ative action. 

The  government  has  created  a  Ministry  of 
Consumer    and    Commercial    Relations,    pre- 
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sumably  one  whose  responsibilities  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  and  nothing  is  done  in 
terms  of  protecting  him.  There  are  oflBces 
within  that  ministry  hke  the  superintendent 
of  insurance,  which  has  a  protective  function 
in  its  ideals,  yet  all  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  is  allowed  to  do  is  take  in  informa- 
tion and  grudgingly  reveal  it  to  the  public  if 
there  has  been  something  which  has  acted 
against  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

This  government  created  an  Ontario 
Energy  Board  which  has  no  power  to  roll 
back  prices. 

Finally,  there  is  the  other  example  I  want 
to  use  because  I  think  it  is  most  pertinent 
to  the  role  of  the  Ombudsman— whose  role, 
presumably,  is  to  protect  to  some  extent  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 
Several  years  ago  this  government  created 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
that  commission  has  to  stand  by  without  any 
initiative  powers,  because  of  its  legislation  or 
because  of  the  direction  it  gets  from  its  min- 
ister, and  cannot  take  any  action  against 
slanders  cast  upon  the  native  people  of  this 
province  by  the  likes  of  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot)  or  by  the  likes  of 
Eleanor  Jacobsen  in  that  scurrilous  book 
"Bended  Elbow." 

All  of  these  bodies  I  have  mentioned— and 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few— in  my  view 
and,  I  think,  in  the  view  of  the  people,  the 
public  out  there,  should  have  some  protective 
functions  but  we  find  after  a  number  of 
years  that  function  is  not  being  carried  out. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  bill,  which 
creates  an  Ombudsman  who  is  to  be  a  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual citizens  against  arbitrary  decisions 
by  government,  has  so  circumscribed  his 
authority  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  function  in  the  way  the  people  out 
there  hope  he  can  do. 

That  won't  become  apparent  vdthin  one 
year  because  it  has  only  become  apparent, 
I  think,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission 
is  a  patsy  and  an  apologist  for  the  igovern- 
ment.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  in  a  piece  of  legislation  we 
cannot  trust  to  luck.  In  other  words,  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  we  have  to  enshrine  the 
authority  for  the  ofiBce  and  not  hope  that 
the  first  appointee  and  subsequent  appointees 
will  be  able  to  carve  that  out.  We  shoiddn't 
create  a  position  in  which  the  appointee  has 
to  work  against  the  odds. 

I  have  one  other  comment  I  would  like 
to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  I  for  one 
am  not  worried  that  the  Ombudsman  may 


usurp  to  some  extent  the  role  of  the  MPP. 
I  think  the  bill,  in  an  unfortunate  way,  does 
not  relieve  the  case  load,  or  work  load  of 
the  MPP  at  all  because  of  clause  15,  sub- 
clause 4.  Unlike  some  other  MPPs  I  would 
have  been  delighted  to  be  relieved  of  some 
of  that  responsibihty  so  that  I  could  turn  my 
attention  more  to  being  a  legislator.  I  oould 
OT)end  more  time  preparing  a  reasoned  and 
thorough  analysis  of  this  particular  bill  and 
the  one  I  am  going  to  be  responsible  for  to- 
morrow. 

I  think  the  role  of  the  MPP  over  the  years 
has  become  perverted  to  some  extent.  Tlie 
executive  of  the  government  has  usurped 
such  authority  that  the  MPP  is  not  a  legis- 
lator in  any  meaningful  sense  any  more  and 
because  the  caseload  we  have  is  so  heavy 
he  cannot  free  himself  from  that  to  turn 
his  attention  to  his  responsibilities  in  this 
chamber.  Anyway,  those  are  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  I  wanted  to  express- 
Mr.  Martel:  It  is  obvious  by  the  numbers 
here. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwddh-Riverside): 
There  are  seven  Tories  here. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  by  the  numbers  here, 
even  though  this  may  be  one  of  the  most 
crucial  bills  that  we  discuss,  it  is  fairly  ob- 
vious that  most  of  the  people  elected  to  this 
chamber  aren't  interested  in  the  legislative 
function. 

As  I  say,  those  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
1  wanted  to  express  and  some  of  the  very 
severe  reservations  that  I  have.  I  hope  that 
in  his  summing  up,  the  Attorney  General, 
once  again  a  good  person  in  terms  of  his 
authority- 
Mr.  Martel:  Stout  fellow. 

Mr.   Foulds:    A   stout   fellow,    one   of   my 

colleagues  whispers  in  my  ear- 
Mr.    Martel:    I    don't    know    why    he    is 

hiding  today,  though. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —and  capable  man  that  he  is, 
I  hope  that  he  can  allay  some  of  the  reser- 
vations and  fears  expressed  by  myself  and 
my  colleagues,  because  we  sincerely  do 
want  to  support  this  bill.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-'Walkerville . 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  don't  intend  to  be  lengthy  on  the  bill,  but 
I  certainly  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
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ments,  especially  since  my  colleague  has 
been  attempting  to  get  the  government  to 
consider  such  legislation  for  many  years.  I 
could  almost  say  it  is  16  years,  because  yes- 
terday was  16  years  to  the  day  that  he  was 
elected  to  this  House.  I  don't  think  he  ac- 
tually introduced  any  bill  at  that  time, 
although  I  am  fairly  certain  it  is  well  over 
16  years  that  he  has  had  the  idea  of  the  need 
for  an  Ombudsman,  but  it  is  10  years  or  so 
since  he  actually  initroduced  legislation  in  the 
House  that  would  set  up  such  an  office. 

'My  colleague  doesn't  use  the  term  "Om- 
budsman" but  rather  the  term  "commis- 
sioner." Really  the  two  are  almost  synony- 
mous; it  is  a  matter  of  semantics  as  far  as 
the  naming  of  the  office  is  concerned. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  this  House 
for  the  past  10  or  15  years  have  seen  a  rapid 
escalation  in  the  number  of  ministries,  the 
ntmiber  of  civil  servants  and  the  number  of 
boards  and  commissions.  It's  near  the  point 
where  it's  almost  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  number  of  boards  and  commissions,  the 
n-umber  of  government  agencies  and  the 
numiber  of  employes  that  are  in  a  decisioD.- 
miaking  position  that  can  afiFect  an  individual, 
either  adversely  or  favourably.  It  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  an  individual  to  get  redress  when 
he  considers  himself  being  unfairly  dealt 
with,  I  would  assume,  that  originally  brought 
up  the  idea  of  an  Ombudsman. 

il  don't  see  this  legislation  at  all  taking 
the  place  of  the  member.  I  think  the  mem- 
ber's responsibilities  will  continue  to  be  just 
as  onerous  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  I  would  like  them  not  to  be  as 
onerous  so  that  those  of  us  who  have  to 
process  citizens'  complaints  would  have  a 
little  more  time  to  pay  more  attention  to 
legislation,  rather  than  being  socalled  office 
boys  and  attempting  to  resolve  constituents' 
problems. 

I  can  only  see  this  office  as  being  comple- 
mnetary  to  responsibilities  of  the  member, 
taking  from  the  member  those  types  of  com- 
plaints or  problems  that  the  member  has 
attempted  to  resolve  but  has  come  up  against 
a  dead  end  and  can  no  longer  find  an  area 
or  an  individual  to  whom  he  can  actually 
put  the  complaint  and  find  redress  for  the 
constituent.  I  can  foresee  this  supplementing 
the  responsibilities  of  a  member,  maybe  tak- 
ing a  bit  of  the  dead-end  load  off  the  mem- 
bers' shoulders  and  having  an  official  person 
responsible  for  resolving  or  bringing  the  prob- 
lem to  a  termination. 

I  can  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulties 
I  have  had  in  the  number  of  years  that  I've 


been  here  and  finding  nowhere  to  turn.  I  can 
recall  trying  to  find  answers  from  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  over  the  years  as  to  why  one 
individual  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a 
liquor  licence  for  an  establishment,  yet  an 
individual  two  doors  away  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  that  licence  or  finding  two 
similar  situations  in  different  municipalities, 
within  one  municipality  an  individual  being 
successful  in  his  application  while  in  the 
other  municipality,  in  spite  of  his  having  a 
similar  case,  an  individual  being  refused  the 
privileges  to  which,  in  my  estimation,  he 
would  have  been  and  should  have  been  en- 
titled to.  Time  and  time  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I've  been  confronted  with  that  type  of  prob- 
lem, not  necessarily  with  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board  but  with  a  myriad  of  government  min- 
istries and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  the  problems  that 
arise  with  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  We've 
discussed  them  in  the  House  here  where  we 
attempt  to  get  certain  information  and  find 
it  is  not  available  to  us.  It  should  be  avail- 
able to  us  but,  if  it  is  not,  we  can  at  least 
hope  that  the  person  selected  as  Ombudsman, 
or  as  the  member  for  Downsview  prefers, 
as  a  commissioner,  could  have  access  to  all 
of  the  necessary  information  and  access  to 
all  of  the  offices  and  maybe  even  give  to  us 
answers  to  problems  that  we  ourselves  are 
unable  to  get  in  the  House,  either  through 
question  period  or  through  questions  on  the 
order  paper.  Many  a  member  here  has  been 
dis-atisfied  with  the  rephes  by  ministries  and 
with  the  replies  to  questions  placed  on  the 
order  paper.  I  would  think  and  would  hope 
that  the  Ombudsman  would  be  the  vehicle 
by  which  members  could  get  correct  informa- 
tion as  well  as  information  that  they  have 
requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  at  the  problems  of 
individuals  attempting  to  build  homes  in 
certain  parts  of  the  province  and  the  diffi- 
culty they  go  through.  I  can  recall  one  that 
I  worked  on  for  an  individual  for  almost  a 
year  and  still  couldn't  get  a  resolution  to 
the  problem.  I  would  hope  that  possibly 
an  ombudsman  or  a  commissioner  could 
thi^ough  bis  ability  to  cut  through  red  tape 
resolve  the  problem. 

'One  of  the  areas  which  I  think  this  bill 
may  not  cover  and  that  it  possibly  should 
include  is  where  an  individual's  rights  are 
trampled  on  by  government  agencies,  be  they 
provincial  and/or  federal.  I  can  recall  in  my 
own  community  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  all  of  a  sudden  simply  decided  that 
they  wanted  to  triple-track  properties  that 
belonged     to     them.     As     an     individual,     I 
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couldn't  come  along  myself  and  do  with 
my  property  whatever  I  wanted  to.  I  woidd 
have  to  get  some  type  of  permission  from 
city  hall.  Yet  a  government  agency— and  in 
this  case  I'm  referring  to  a  federal  agency 
but  I  would  say  it  could  also  be  provincial- 
can  come  along  and  do  as  they  please  with 
the  property  simply  because  it  is  theirs,  not 
taking  into  consideration  an  environmental 
assessment  of  what  they  contemplate  doing. 
I  think  it  is  awfully  important  that  the 
citizen  have  someone  that  he  can  turn  to 
when  all  avenues  have  been  expended  by 
him  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  resolution  to  his 
problem.  I  can't  foresee  the  Ombudsman 
supplanting  the  citizens  inquiry  branch.  I 
would  think  that  that  would  probably  always 
be  needed  because  citizens  quite  often  hesi- 
tate to  call  government  agencies,  to  call 
their  own  members,  or  to  call  other  mem- 
bers in  an  attempt  to  get  information.  Some 
citizens  are  very  independent,  and  as  a  result 
would  like  to  try  to  resolve  problems  them- 
selves but  would  like  a  bit  of  information, 
and  I  would  think  that  the  citizens  inquiry 
branch  could  provide  them  with  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  South):  What 
about  that  being  put  under  the  Ombudsman? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  my  colleague  from 
York  Centre  makes  mention  of  the  possible 
transfer  of  the  citizens  inquiry  branch  under 
the  office  of  the  Ombudsman.  I  think  that 
might  be  a  partial  answer  to  better  efficiency 
from  the  citizens  inquiry  branch. 

I  wanted  to  mention  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  area  of  complaint  that  does  disturb  me 
very  much  and  that  is  the  citizen  complaint 
concerning  police.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  citizen  to  make  a  complaint.  They  are 
always  scared  that  if  they  do  make  the  com- 
plaint their  name  is  going  to  be  brought  up. 
In  fact,  I  have  had  it  specifically  brought 
to  my  attention  within  the  last  two  weeks 
that  where  a  citizen  registered  a  complaint 
against  another  citizen  the  first  thing  that 
happens  is  the  police  come  down  and  say, 
"Mr.  so-and-so,  your  neighbour,  complained 
about  you." 

I  don't  think,  under  any  circumstance,  they 
should  come  along  and  be  telling  the  name 
of  the  citizen  who  complained,  because  I 
think  you  are  only  creating  more  problems 
by  doing  a  thing  like  that.  It  would  be  better 
to  see  if  there  is  justifiable  cause  for  a  com- 
plaint without  revealing  the  source  of  the 
information,  because  what  we  are  doing  by 
revealing  the  source  of  the  information  is, 
we  are  telling  die  citizen  not  to  complain 


at  all  because  if  he  does  complain  he  is 
going  to  find  himself  in  difficulty,  maybe  not 
only  with  the  police  but  also  with  the  other 
citizen.  I  would  hope  that  the  Ombudsman, 
or  ombudsperson,  or  the  commissioner  might 
be  someone  the  citizen  could  turn  to  and 
the  source  of  the  complaint  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily be  revealed. 

The  member  for  Downsview  in  his  com- 
ments made  mention  concerning  a  civil  serv- 
ant having  possibly  just  cause  for  complaint, 
and  then  if  one  of  us  as  members  approach- 
ed the  branch  of  government  or  department 
of  government  and  made  a  complaint,  we 
would  sort  of  blackball  that  civil  servant 
simply  by  making  that  oomplaint,  and  then 
there  is  always  the  fear  that  the  civil  servant 
may  be  picked  on  by  his  superior  officers.  I 
have  always  found  this  a  great  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker— the  fear  of  the  citizen  to  complain 
because  by  complaining  he  is  sort  of  black- 
listing and  blackballing  himself. 

I  can  recall  dealings  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  over  the  years.  When  I 
was  first  elected  to  this  House  I  got  a  com- 
plaint from  a  citizen  concerning  the  unfair 
treatment  he  claimed  he  received  from  the 
WCB.  I  processed  the  complaint  year  after 
year  and  year  after  year  was  able  to  get  no- 
where. Finally,  after  14  years— yes,  14  years, 
Mr.  Speaker— Workmen's  Compensation  saw 
the  justice  in  the  individual's  complaint  and 
resolved  the  problem.  But  why  should  any 
individual  have  to  fight  for  14  years  against 
government  to  get  what  he  is  rightfully  en- 
titled to  in  the  first  instance?  It  doesn't  speak 
well  for  the  approach  taken  by  some  branches 
or  agencies  of  government. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Ombudsman,  in  his 
report,  would  always  give  a  reason  for  the 
final  action  on  the  part  of  the  ministry;  the 
reason  for  either  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem.  I  also 
would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ombuds- 
man would  have  at  his  disposal  people 
familiar  with  the  different  languages  used  in 
the  province.  Those  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language  but  familiar  with  other 
languages,  would  be  able  to  place  to  the 
Ombudsman  or  his  agent  the  problem  that 
they  are  confronted  with  in  the  language  that 
is  easiest  for  them  to  communicate  in. 

Likewise,  I  would  hope  that  the  Ombuds- 
man, in  the  course  of  his  resolution  of  prob- 
lems, would  be  instrumental  in  pointing  out 
to  various  agencies  possible  improvements  in 
their  operation.  For  example,  very  often  one 
gets  a  constituent  who  complains  concerning 
his  family  benefits  allowance.  All  of  a  sud- 
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den,  a  cheque  arrives  in  an  amount  di£Ferent 
to  that  received  the  previous  month,  with  no 
explanatory  note  and  he  has  no  idea  why 
all  of  a  sudden  he  received  less  or  more. 

The  federal  agencies  are  exactly  the  same. 
The  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  will  mail  an  old  age  security  cheque 
to  an  individual  for  one  amount  one  month, 
a  second  amount  the  second  month,  a  differ- 
ent amount  the  third,  and  yet  a  different 
amount  the  fourth  month.  There  isn't  one  of 
us  here  in  the  House  who  hasn't  had  that 
type  of  a  complaint. 

Now,  if  it  happens  on  the  federal  level,  I 
would  assume,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  also 
happen  on  the  provincial  level.  Because  civil 
servants  are  just  human,  the  same  as  you  and 
I,  and  quite  often  we  tend  to  take  the  easy 
way  out,  instead  of  the  more  responsible  way 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  in  suppoiit  of  tihe  bill. 
I  also  speak  most  highly  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Maloney.  I  sat  in  the  Housei  with  Mr. 
Maloney's  brother.  I  know  that,  coming  from 
the  MaJoney  family,  he  is  an  individual  of  ex- 
tremely high  calibre;  one  who  will  start  the 
programme  and  set  the  pattern  for  future 
appointments  after  he  decides  that  he  no 
longer  wishes  to  continue  as  Ontario's  first 
Ombudsman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaiker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  member?  The 
member  for  Sandwlcn-Riverside. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the 
New  Democratic  Party  has  long  advocated 
the  appointment  of  an  ombudsman,  I  felt  I 
should  just  make  a  few  remarks  today  to 
mark  the  occasion.  The  field  has  been  very 
fully  covered,  so  I  shall  not  repeat  remarks 
that  have  already  been  made. 

When  I  first  heard  about  the  ombudsman 
years  ago,  his  work  in  Sweden  and  other 
counitries,  I  naively  pictured  a  wise  oM 
gentleman,  probably  witii  a  beard,  some- 
what like  our  minister,  only  long  and  white 
and  flowing  and  without  Mafia  glasses.  And 
I  pictured  him  as  dispensing  wisdom  in  soli- 
tary serenity  or  serene  solitude.  But  now 
that  I  am  older  and  wiser,  I  realize  that  this 
office  will  entail  a  staff  of  considerable  size, 
and  this  reduces  my  enthusiasm  somewhat. 

When  pressed  to  appoint  an  ombudsman, 
the  former  Premier,  die  hon.  John  Robarts, 
wtas  fond  of  saying  that  we  dMn't  need  one 
because  this  Legislature  already  had  117 
ombudsmen,  each  member  being  one.  When 
he  gave  up  the  Premiership  and  had  to 
handle  his  own  constituency  cases,  I  under- 


stand that  he  became  an  even  firmer  be- 
liever in  the  ombudsman  role  of  the  private 
member. 

We  shall  then  have  117  part-time,  more 
or  less,  amateur  ombudsmen;  plus  a  whole 
office  full  of  professional  ombudslmen  under 
the  supervision  of  the  chief  or  the  official 
Ombudsman.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
duties  or  the  burdens  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers will  become  less  onerous.  If  we  mem- 
bers are  to  be  relieved  of  our  m'ost  vexing 
cases— 

'Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  The  member  is- 
too  optimistic. 

Mr.  Burr:  ^which  take  so  long- 
Mr.  Martel:  That  Ombudsman  oflSce  won't 
help  this  Legislature  one  jot. 

Mr.  Burr:  This  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Martel:  Not  one  jot. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  know  some  cases  which  have 
taken  weeks  of  my  time,  which  I  would  have 
given  to  an  ombudsman  gladly. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  vvill  just  have 
more  to  take  its  place. 

'Mr.  Burr:  If  we  are  to  be  restricted  to 
solving  the  more  routine  complaints  wihich 
come  to  our  attention,  the  Legislature  should 
ntft  be  enlarged  to  125  seats.  It  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  number  of  seats  as  in 
the  fedenal  paTliament— 88  or  w'hatever  it  is 
from  time  to  time^with  the  same  provincial 
oonstituenicy  boundaries  and  names  as  for 
the  federal  ridings. 

My  concern,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned by  the  members  for  Lakeshore,  River- 
dalle  and  others,  it  that  we  are  transferring 
to  the  Ombudsman  the  most  difficult  of  the 
problems  which  each  memiber  encounters 
from  time  to  time  and  that  we  are  doing  this 
at  considerable  added  expense.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  burden  transferred  from  the  mem- 
bers but  regret  that  a  compensating  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  of  members  and  resulting 
expense  has  not  taken  place  at  the  same 
time. 

After  the  next  provincial  election,  most 
re-elected  members  will  be  representing 
fewer  constituents  than  before  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  establishment  of  the  Ombudsman's 
office,  I  personally  would  anticipate  that  each 
member  will  have  fewer  really  tough  cases 
to  handle.  It  may  even  be  that  the  challenge 
will  largely  disappear  from  the  constituency 
casework  of  all  members.  In  addition  to 
some  of  the  other  concerns  expressed  by  my 
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colleagues,    this    is   my    pardciilar    poinit    of 
view. 

I  have  one  suggestion.  I  should  like  the 
minister  to  consider  the  advisability  of  recom- 
mending  to  the  newly-appointed  Ombudsman 
that  when  the  first  deluge  of  cases  descends 
upon  him  and  his  office,  he  might  give 
priority  to  those  cases  which  have  been  out- 
standing for  a  very  long  time  rather  than 
take  the  cases— as  he  probably  will  later  on— 
in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  are 
received;  that  is,  the  order  in  which  they 
are  postmarked.  That's  the  only  suggestion 
.  I  have,  Mr,  Speaker,  arid  I  will  support  the 
biM,  of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  two  points  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  minister's  attention. 
First  of  all,  I  don't  agree  with  the  last 
speaker  with  regard  to  the  decrease  in  mem- 
ber's workload.  I  think  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing load  has  been  due  to  the  trend  in 
government  to  centralize  so  much  authority 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  local  municipali- 
ties. 

We've  deprived  them  of  so  much  of  their 
resources  and  their  authority  that  it's  made 
it  much  more  difficult  for  the  citizen  to  deal 
with  things  close  at  hand.  He  has  to  resort 
to  his  member  down  here  and  the  load  in 
the  eight  years  I  have  been  a  member  has 
multiplied  enormously.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  numbers  of  people.  I  would  suggest 
it  is  because  the  province  has  tended  to  move 
unfortunately  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
more  and  more  authority  to  the  centre.  Let's 
hope  a  change  of  government  will  occur  and 
we'll  change  that  direction. 

I  would  urge  the  minister  to  have  the 
citizens  inquiry  branch  placed  under  this 
office  as  I  feel  it  would  co-ordinate  a  great 
deal  the  services  already  provided  and  would 
also  provide  the  Ombudsman  with  a  feeling 
of  the  type  of  inquiries  coming  in  and  the 
concerns  citizens  are  having.  Perhaps  it 
would  help  him  make  recommendations  in 
his  report  which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
general  direction  of  government  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Other  than  that,  I  am  delighted  the  gov- 
ernment has  followed  the  recommendation  of 
my  colleague  from  Downsview  a  recom- 
mendation he  has  made  so  valuably  over  the 
years,  and  it's  great  to  see  it  finally  come  to 
fruition. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  to  comment  very  briefly 


on  this  mostly  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  bill  which  is  being  brought 
forward.  I  think  the  merits  of  it  have  been 
very  well  covered  in  the  debate,  so  I  won't 
dwell  on  that.  I  appreciate  that  members  do 
carry  out  many  duties  which  we  would 
identify  with  this  office.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  ever-increasing  involvement  of  govern- 
ment in  our  lives,  it  is  necessary,  in  my  mind, 
that  we  have  this  very  important  post. 

I  am  sure  the  role  will  be  very  meaningful 
and  that  citizens  generally  will  feed  some  com^j 
fort  to  know  that  the  government  is  interest- 
ed in  insuring  against  what  coud  be,  when 
one  gets  big  government  and  more  involve- 
ment, a  frighteningly  heavy  clout.  I  would 
hope  that  this  isn't  inadvertently  applied  to 
any  citizen,  no  matter  how  humble  he  or 
she  is.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  stop-gap 
measure,  so  that  regardless  of  a  person's 
station  in  life  he  can  feel  he  is  a  very  im- 
portant person,  as  he  is. 

With  those  few  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  heartily  endorse 
it  and  I  commend  the  ministar  for  bringing 
it  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  ( Stonnont ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  that  most  of  what's  being  said  now  is 
probably  repetitious,  but  I  would  just  like 
to  put  on  record- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Say  it  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Samis:  Don't  worry- on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Stormont  that  I  welcome  the  bill. 
I  thinJc  it's  long  overdue.  I'm  glad  to  see  that 
Ontario's  catching  up  to  the  other,  I  believe, 
five  provinces  that  now  have  an  ombudsman. 
I'm  not  one  of  those  who  regards  the 
creation  of  an  ombudsman  as  a  competitor 
for  the  role  of  the  MPP.  Rather,  I  think  of 
it  as  a  complementary  service.  I  would  hope 
that  as  a  complementary  service  that  the  new 
Ombudsman  and  the  office  of  the  Ombuds- 
man will  keep  all  members  extremely  well 
informed  of  cases  involving  their  own  con- 
stituents I  think  this  is  the  right  of  any 
member  of  the  Legislature.  I  think  if  the 
MPP  and  the  Ombudsman  can  keep  each 
other  informed  that  the  purpose  of  the  entire 
bill,  the  people,  will  be  better  served  and 
have  a  greater  sense  of  justice. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Ombudsman,  as  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  said,  will  be  highly 
accessible  to  the  people.  I  hope  that  he 
doesn't  became  bogged  down  in  this  whole 
Toronto    bureaucracy    and    become    regarded 
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as  another  part  of  the  whole  multiplier- 
effective  bureaucratic  civil  service  here  in 
Toronto  and  inaccessible  to  people  in  other 
parts    of   this  province. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Ombudsman  will 
have  a  substantial  staff  to  work  with.  I  would 
also  suggest—and  1  realize  it's  not  withia  the 
minister's  jurisdiction— that  serious  consider- 
ation be  given  to  providing  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  members  to  service  their  own 
constituents  via  added  funding  for  such 
things  as  riding  offices.  I've  noted  that  juris- 
dictions, such  as  California,  provide  greatly 
superior  services  for  their  constituents  and 
for  the  members  of  the  legislature  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  would  think  they  would  have 
considerable  merit  here  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

I  don't  intend  to  dispute  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence of  the  Ombudsman,  because  my  legal 
friends  and  colleagues  from  Riverdale  and 
Lakeshore  have  done  this  very  aptly  on  Tues- 
day, as  well  as  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre.  The  only  suggestion  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  that  for  the  people 
of  eastern  Ontario,  especially  in  my  riding, 
who  have  a  300-mile  distance  to  cover  to 
Toronto  and  who  feel  very  distant  and  cut 
off  from  Toronto,  being  close  to  the  capital 
city  of  Canada  and  being  close  to  the  largest 
city  in  Canada  but  quite  far  from  the  capital 
of  their  province,  the  Ombudsman  would 
schedule  regular  periodic  tours  of  regional 
centres  in  every  year. 

I  would  suggest,  for  example,  if  he  were 
to  come  to  eastern  Ontario  once  a  year, 
that  he  would  set  up  office  in  Kingston  or 
Ottawa  for  a  set  number  of  days  and  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  north  and  for  the 
southwest.  If  the  Ombudsman  is  designed 
to  serve  people,  we  have  to  get  him  close 
to  people  on  a  periodic  basis.  I  realize  that 
he  has  to  operate  out  of  Toronto  and  I  fully 
accept  that,  but  I  think  it  would  have  great 
value  to  the  population  if  he  could  conduct 
some  periodic  tours  every  single  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  franco-Ontarians  in  east- 
em  ridings  and  in  my  riding,  I  would  hope 
that  all  the  services  and  facilities  of  tihe 
Ombudsman's  office  would  be  done  in  French 
as  well  as  in  English.  I  realize  here  in 
Toronto  we  would  have  other  languages  as 
well.  I  would  hope  that  within  the  office 
there  would  be  French-speaking  staff  to 
service  the  complaints  and  problems  of 
people  who  can  speak  English  but  who  are 
not  very  comfortable  in  English  and  would 
much  rather  do  it  in  French  since  they  can 
explain  their  cases  and  their  problems  much 
more  easily  in  French.  I  would  hope  that  we 


would  provide  them  with  that  service  in  their 
native  tongue. 

I  notice  that  the  term  of  the  Ombudsman 
is  10  years.  I  understand  the  reasoning  be- 
hind that,  especially  in  view  of  the  gentleman 
appointed.  Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
it  reduced  to  five  or  seven  years.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  the  man  who  has  been 
appointed  but  I  do  think  10  years  is  a  bit 
long.  I  think  that  it  would  be  more  re- 
sponsible if  it  had  been  a  shorter  term. 
However,  I  do  compliment  the  minister  on 
the  man  who  has  been  appointed.  He  obvi- 
ously is  a  first-rate  person. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  that  there  are  pro- 
visions included  for  travel  costs  for  people 
in  the  east,  in  the  north  and  the  southwest, 
because  frequently  an  office  like  this  has 
good  intentions  but  it  can  become  bogged 
down  here.  For  working-class  people,  unem- 
ployed people  and  senior  citizens  who  just 
haven't  got  the  facilities  to  utilize  these 
services  the  costs  are  prohibitive.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  minister  has  included 
provisions  that  do  provide  for  travel  expenses. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
the  minister  for  introducing  this  bill.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  choice  of  Ombudsman. 
I  hope  that  once  this  bill  goes  through 
committee  and  possibly  certain  amendments 
are  added  that  the  office  will  be  in  service 
as  soon  as  humanly  possible  so  we  can  get 
this   thing   closer  to  the   people. 

iMr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  members  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  enjoyed  the  debate  which 
started  two  days  ago,  continued  throughout 
the  entire  day  and  the  night  session  and  was 
continued  today.  I  am  sorrv  the  member  for 
Downsview  is  unable  to  be  in  the  House 
right  now  but  I  understand  why  he  had  to 
leave  in  that  he  has  recently  suffered  a  very 
serious  physical  ailment  and  the  demands 
on  him  physically  have  been  somewhat  sub- 
stantial. I  am  glad  he  was  here  today  to 
participate  in  this  particular  matter.  I  would 
have  liked,  had  he  been  present,  to  perhaps 
have  had  a  little  fun  with  him  but  I  will 
not  embark  on  that  line  in  his  absence. 

A  number  of  members,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
spoken  on  the  bill.  I  have  a  list  of  them  all. 
I  don't  wish  to  become  too  technical  at  this 
time  as  we  can  do  this  when  we  get  into 
committee.  I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  on 
some  of  the  overall  principles  that  I  think 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of.  In  the  first  place, 
the   office  of  Ombudsman  is  not  that  of  a 
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substitute  for  a  court  or  for  an  administrative 
tribunal.  The  office  of  Ombudsman  is  to 
provide  a  vehicle  through  the  legislation  to 
look  into  those  decisions  made  by  govern- 
ment which  may  be  of  an  arbitrary  or  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  an  arbitrary  or 
very  improper  decision,  a  type  of  decision 
which  may  be  made  by  someone  at  some 
level  of  administration. 

The  office  of  Ombudsman  is  not  goinig  to 
priovide  every  citizen  with  that  which  he 
seeks  from  this  government.  If  a  person  is 
dealt  with  fairly  by  whatever  officer  or  level 
of  administration  he  is  dealing  with  and 
there  is  no  arbitrariness  involved,  and  if  the 
decision  is  made  in  a  fair  fashion,  even 
though  it  is  not  the  decision  desired  by  the 
memiber  of  the  public,  then  that,  as  I  see  it, 
is  where  the  matter  ends.  Because  the  per- 
son complains  that  he  didn't  win  his  request 
or  he  didn't  obtain  what  he  sought  doesn't 
mean  that  the  Ombudsman  then  mbunibs  a 
white  horse  and  charges  through  and  says, 
"Ah,  ha!  I  shall  use  my  influence  to  reverse 
it." 

I  just  want  to  moke  very  clear  that  the 
Ombudsman  is  not  being  appointed  to  re- 
verse or  to  affect  decisions,  except  w'here 
there  has  been  mialadministration  or  wthere 
there  has  been  some  arbitrariness  on  the  part 
of  some  agency  or  individual  within  the  gov- 
ernment. I  think  we  must  realize  that.  That 
is  why  there  have  been  some  remarks  made 
during  the  debates  that  people  are  expressing 
concern  about  section  15(4)  saying  the  Om- 
budsman is  not  empowered  to  look  into 
matters  before  the  courts  or  tribunals  until 
such  time  as  the  times  for  appeal  have  gone 
by.  Of  cotirse  no^t.  Why  should  he? 

iHe  will  not  be  interfering  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tribunals  or  the  courts 
while  those  matters  are  currently  before 
those  tribunals  or  the  time  for  aj>peal  has 
gone  by.  He  can  then  lock  into  those  matters 
which  he  has  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into— 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  provide  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  to  numbers  of  the  public 
^but  he  is  not  there  to  reverse  or  to  use  his 
influence  to  reverse  decisions  which  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  individual  members  of  the 
public,  although  fairly  made  and  so  on. 

I  can  only  add  my  compliments  to  the 
choice  of  the  individual  whose  name  has 
been  put  before  the  House  by  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis),  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Maloney,  QC.  It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  the  comments  made  by 
the  members  opposite,  and  sincerely  made, 
because  they  recognize  the  talents  that  this 
man  brings  to  this  office. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  It's  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time  that  he  has  made  a  good 
appointment. 

'Mr.  Kennedy:  They  are  all  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Well,  I  recognize  there 
have  been  some  bad  ones;  I  think  of  the 
chairman  of  the  public  accounts  committee— 
but  we  won't  deal  with  that  one  right  now. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  am  sorry  I  missed  that;  I  was 
caught  up  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  think  the  member  is 
sorry  he  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  were  some  other 
comments,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  try  to 
deal  with  the  matters  in  chronological 
fashion  as  brought  to  my  attention  in  the 
House,  starting  last  Tuesday. 

iThere  was  some  reference  made  by  some 
of  the  members  that  it  was  tot>  bad  they 
didn't  have  enough  notice  on  the  bill.  The 
matter  was  called  last  week  by  the  House 
leader  and  I  have  heard  nothing  further 
about  that  since  Tuesday  afternoon,  when 
there  seemed  to  be  some  concern. 

(The  member  for  Riverdale  wondered  what 
the  relationship  of  the  Ombudsman  would 
be  to  the  assembly.  He  directed  his  remarks 
and  raised  certain  questions  in  this  respect. 
I  think  I  can  only  assure  the  member  for 
Riverdale  that,  as  he  knows,  the  Ombuds- 
man is  really  the  servant  of  this  assemblv 
and  not  of  the  government  per  se.  I  dont 
feel  we  have  been  remiss  in  the  drafting  of 
the  bill  by  speUing  out  in  detail  bow  this 
relationship  sihould  be. 

I  prefer  the  position  taken^  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  in  his  earlier  comments, 
that  if  the  bill  becomes  too  specific  in  spell- 
ing out  various  matters,  in  essence  it  might 
be  very  restrictive  on  the  office  of  Ombuds- 
man. Knowing  Mr.  Maloney,  as  I  do,  I  think 
those  who  don't  know  him  but  know  of  his 
reputation  can  rest  assured  that  if  he  finds 
that  he  is  in  any  way  fettered  because  of  the 
legislation,  he  will  soon  be  back  before  this 
House  to  make  his  position  very  clear  and 
ask  for  amending  legislation  to  clear  up  any 
matters  he  thinks  are  lacking. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  asked  how  the 
rules  will  be  made  under  section  16  of  the 
proposed  bill.  I  wovild  put  to  tihe  House  that, 
as  I  visualize  it,  a  committee  of  all  parties 
in  this  House  will  be  created  or  appointed 
to  develop,  along  with  the  Ombudsman  fol- 
lowing his  appointment,  those  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Maloney  and  his  stafiF.  They 
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will  have  the  force  of  regulations  under  sub- 
section 2,  of  course. 

ll  see  that  committee  perhaps  being  an  on- 
goirig  committee  in  the  sense  that  it  could 
be  revived  at  any  time  sihould  the  rules  need 
amending  after  experience  indicates  that 
some  or  all  are  not  working  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public.  I  think  that  by  having 
that  set  of  rules  drawn  in  concert,  aiter  con- 
sultation with  the  committee  and  the  Om- 
budsman, that  we  will  derive  the  guidance 
rules  that  are  required. 

The  memiber  for  Riverdale  asked  if  it  Avill 
apply  to  Canadian  citizens  only  or  Ontario 
citizens  only;  will  there  be  a  time  limit;  will 
it  continue  after  death;  and  so  on.  There  Is 
no  time  limit.  We  contemplated  that.  We 
thought  maybe  in  deference  to  the  Ombuds- 
man, in  order  not  to  see  him  swamped  ini- 
tially, we  should  put  on  a  one-year  limit; 
that  is,  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  he 
could  go  back  only  the  one  year.  Then,  of 
course,  one  is  confronted  with  the  situation 
of  what  happens  if  someone  did  come  for- 
ward with  a  matter  which  was  in  excess  of 
a  >"ear— perhaps  14  months— but  really  re- 
quired the  assistance  and  intervention  of  the 
Ombudsman?  He  would  be  fettered  then. 
Rather  than  do  that,  I'll  leave  it  in  the  good 
hands  of  the  Ombudsman  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  put  no  time 
limit  on  him,  at  this  time  or  in  the  future. 
I  think  it's  apparent  that  should  something 
be  a  number  of  years  old  he  might  well  in- 
dicate that  the  complaint  was  not  justified.  I 
ihad  one  myself  a  year  or  so  ago  from  a 
constituent  which  went  back  to  1934  and 
there  was  no  way  in  1974  we  could  even  find 
the  parties  or  the  people  who  made  those 
decisions. 

il  contemplate  no  restrictions  as  to  citizen- 
ship or  residency  because  I  think  that  what 
the  Ombudsman  has  to  be  observant  of  and 
watchful  for  is  the  system  and  the  eff^eot  it 
woxJd  have  if  it's  badly  administered.  If 
soan«one  lives  in  Detroit  and  is  dealing  with 
OUT  government,  or  some  level  of  it,  I  don't 
see  why  that  person  should  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  oflBce  of  the  Ombudsman  if 
someone  in  this  government  has  been  arbi- 
trary in  his  or  her  decision,  which  has  ad- 
versely affected  someone  living  outside  the 
province.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  someone  within  the  system  or  within 
the  province  would  be  affected  by  that  type 
of  decision.  Therefore  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Ombudsman  should  be  restricted  in  that 
type  of  sitviation. 

(The  member  for  Riverdale  submitted  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  referring  the  report  to 


a  se*lect  committee  of  this  House.  That's  quite 
true,  of  course;  there  is  no  procedure  for 
that.  We  want  to  wait  and  see  what  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Ombudsman  is.  I  am  aware 
of  the  English  system  and  a  certain  other 
s)^'is)tem.  I  want  to  see  what  the  experience  is 
— w^hether  we  will  require  a  select  committee 
or  a  standing  committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee of  this  House  to  deal  with  or  assist 
the  Ombudsman.  I  am  sure  I  can't  speak  for 
Mr.  Maloney  but  if  he  finds  in  due  course, 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  with  his  ex- 
perience that  he  requires  that  kind  of  sup- 
port or  assistance  or  liaison,  he  will  make  his 
recommendation  and  the  government  will 
have  to  respond,  presumably,  in  accordance 
with  his  request. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  must  think  I 
am  picking  on  him  but  I  made  a  number  of 
notes  and  I  feel  I  must  respond  to  him  on 
many  of  the  areas  he  touched  on  in  his  re- 
marks the  other  night.  He  dealt  with  the 
board  of  education  case  before  the  House  of 
Lords  and  he  took  the  position  that,  as  I 
understood  it— and  I  hope  he'll  correct  me  if 
my  understanding  is  wrong— he  felt  the  Om- 
budsman really  would  have  no  power  under 
the  particular  piece  of  legislation  before  this 
House— the  one  we  are  dealing  with  right 
now,  Bill  86— because  of  the  Statutory 
Powers  Procedure  Act  of  1971,  particularly 
because  of  the  section— I  think  it  is  section 
15(4)— restricting  the  Ombudsman  as  to  the 
areas  in  which  he  has  no  jurisdiction. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  that  under  section  2  of  the  Judicial 
Review   Procedure   Act   which   reads    as   fol- 
lows—I  am  just  dealing  with  subsection  ( 1 ) : 
On  the  application  by  way  of  originat- 
ing  notice   which   may   be   styled   "Notice 
of    application    for    judicial    review,"    the 
court   may,    notwithstanding    any    right   of 
appeal,  by  order  grant  any  relief  that  the 
applicant  would  be  entitled  to  in  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 

Then  subsection   (1)1  reads: 

Proceedings  by  a  way  of  application  for 
an  order  in  the  nature  of  mandamus,  pro- 
hibition or  certiorari. 

2.  Proceedings  by  way  of  an  action  for 
a  declaration  or  for  an  injunction,  or  both, 
in  relation  to  the  exercise,  refusal  to  exer- 
cise or  proposed  or  purported  exercise  of 
a  statutory  power. 

I  think  the  point  that  the  member  was  try- 
ing to  make,  at  least  the  way  I  imderstood 
him,  is  that  there  are  these  procedures  and, 
therefore,  if  they  haven't  been  explored  by 
the  member  of  the  pubhc,  the  Ombudsman 
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would  be  barred  because  the  member  of  the 
public  has  not  availed  himself  of  this  statu- 
tory right. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  they  deal 
with  extraordinary  remedies,  obviously,  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  I  have  just 
read,  and  they  don't  deal  with  the  merits  of 
the  case.  If  the  member  will  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  15(4)  (a)  it  refers  to  matters  dealt 
with  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  Perhaps  I 
can  respond  to  that  when  we  are  in  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  all  right. 

He  offered  his  observation  that  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  front  running  for 
the  executive  council  because  of  section 
26(3)  of  the  bill.  I  would  have  to  respond 
by  saying  that  the  public  interest  is  the 
criterion  all  the  way  through  and,  therefore, 
I  cannot  accept  his  observation  in  that  regard. 

I  don't  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  get  into 
the  individual  sections.  Perhaps  we  can  deal 
with  them,  if  the  member  for  Riverdale  will 
agree,  when  we  get  to  the  section  by  section 
treatment.  Is  that  okay? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  will  be  quite  suitable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  The  member  pointed 
out  in  his  criticism  that  the  Ombudsman 
would  be  dealing  with  matters  in  private, 
and  I  feel  that  it  has  to  be  that  way.  As  I 
recollect,  some  of  the  observations  made  by 
McRuer  when  he  looked  into  the  role  of  the 
Ombudsman  were  that  he  felt  strongly  that 
the  Ombudsman  should  not  consider  himself 
a  public  servant  assassin  by  exposure,  except 
in  those  unusual  matters  that  really  need  the 
light  of  day  to  bring  attention  to  a  particular 
situation.  Not  only  would  the  Ombudsman 
require  the  confidence  of  the  members  of 
this  House  whom  he  serves,  but  he  must 
also  have  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
civil  service  of  this  province.  I  think  time 
will  show  that  he  will  have  that  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  man  and  because  of 
his  ability.  He  requires  that.  We  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people  with  whom  we 
are  dealing,  be  they  adversaries  or  be  they 
employees  or  any  person.  We  must  have  their 
confidence  and  respect,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will,  if  he  doesn't  already  have  it,  be 
assured  of  having  that  kind  of  co-operation 
from  the  civil  service. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  someone  who 
had  made  an  error— a  human  error  without 
malice,  acting  in  good  faith,  but  had  made 
an    error— would    have    that    error    exposed 


where  there  was  no  real  substantive  harm 
brought  about.  It  would  be  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  the  civil  or  public  servant 
involved,  and  if  it  was  rectified  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Ombudsman,  is  this  not  his 
role?  Has  he  not  then  achieved  what  we 
started  out  to  achieve? 

The  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Parrott) 
raised  the  question,  would  he  have  power  to 
look  into  municipal  government,  and  won- 
dered if  that  would  be  extended  into  the 
municipalities  were  they  agencies  of  this 
government.  I  would  have  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  no,  they  are  not.  They  are  corpo- 
rations under  the  Municipal  Act,  and  the 
Ombudsman  would  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
them  as  an  agency  or  creature  of  this 
province. 

The  member  for  Rainy  River,  who  is  pres^ 
ent  in  the  House,  indicated  some  concern 
about  the  regulations,  and  he  described  what 
he  felt  to  be  his  understanding  of  the  creation 
of  regulations.  As  I  recall  he  left  out  of  his 
submission  a  very  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  development  of  regulations, 
and  that  is  the  examination  of  regulations  by 
the  regulations  committee  prior  to  their  be- 
ing forwarded  to  Her  Honour  and  the  council 
for  execution. 

Regulations  do  not  go  forward  to  the 
regulations  committee  unless  they  bear  the 
signature  of  the  minister  who,  obviously  by 
signing  them,  endorses  them  and  is  being 
supported. 

Mr.  Reid:  Which  regulations  committee  is 
the  minister  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  talking  about 
the  regulations  committee  chaired,  I  believe 
at  the  present  time,  by  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  (Mr.  Meen).  I  don't  mean  the  regu- 
lations committee  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  this  House,  but  the  regulations  committee 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Revenue, 
and  usually  parliamentary  assistants  go  for- 
ward to  that  committee  with  regulations 
which  emanate  from  their  ministry.  There 
is  a  discussion  at  that  point  by  the  regula- 
tions committee,  and  the  departmental  or 
ministerial  officials  and  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant, and  they  are  either  approved  or 
amended. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  still  a  week  late  in  the 
whole  process. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  suggest  not,  because 
they  come  forward  then  to  cabinet  wdth  the 
observations  of  the  regulations  committee. 
I  should  point  out,  the  member  for  Rainy 
River  made  some  reference  to  some  regula- 
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tions  made  by  the   Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
MacBeth). 

Mr.  Reid:  Improvement  standards. 

Hon.   Mr.  Clement:   I  think  the  industrial 
standards  regulations- 
Mr.  Reid:   Employment  standards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —employment  stand- 
ards. I  have  noted  here  that  the  bulk  of 
those  regulations  are  schedules  for  different 
trades.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  Indus- 
trial Standards  Act.  The  member  said  em- 
ployment standards.  Well,  I  am  talking  about 
the  Industrial  Standards  Act  because  I  just 
want  to  mention  something.  The  bulk  of 
the  industrial  standards  regulations  are 
schedules  for  different  trades,  each  arrived 
at  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  a  conference 
of  the  industry  involved.  They  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  the  same  process.  Each 
industry  regards  its  regulations  as  important 
and  would  be  very  concerned  at  any  changes 
that  the  minister  might  impose. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  there  union  representation 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  far  as  I  am  aware 
no.  If  an  industry  is  involved  in  developing 
some  regulations  under  that  Industrial  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  industry  itself  that  isi  going 
to  be  touched  on  in  the  schedule,  or  included 
in  the  schedule,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call   it,   has   input. 

Mr.  Reid:  And  the  members  have  not. 
That's  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  but  the  regulations 
can  be  made  in  a  series  of  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  Judicature  Act  there  is 
provision  for  a  rules  committee  which  deals 
with  the  rules  of  the  Supreme,  county  and 
district  com-ls  of  this  province.  That  rules 
committee  makes  recommendations  as  to 
changing  rules  affecting  the  procedures 
mostly  in  the  civil  courts;  there  are  some 
criminal  rules  involved.  Those  come  forward 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  this  province  who, 
in  effect,  is  nothing  more  than  a  conduit 
pipe  to  transmit  them  to  cabinet.  I  have 
no  right  to  say  I  don't  like  the  change  of 
that  rule.  I  think  we  are  going  to  alter  that. 

Mr.  Reid:   But  that's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  we 
can   discuss   that  in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nor  should  I.  This 
is  being  studied  and  submitted  by  a  group, 
contemplated    by    an    Act    of    this    province. 


so  that  that  group  which  presumably  knows 
more  about  it  collectively  than  I  do  as  an 
individual,  studies  the  problem,  makes  rec- 
ommendations and  puts  them  forward  for 
change  by  Her  Honour.  It  would  be  terrible 
if  I,  or  my  civil  service,  had  power  to  veto 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  Reid:  iMr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  rules, 
but  to  me  this  is  a  very  fundamental  prob- 
lem. Doesn't  the  final  proposition  in  regard 
to  regulations  meani  that,  in  fact,  tlhey  have 
the  force  of  law;  so  that  people  outside  of 
the  Legislature,  in  fact— if  tihis  is  what  you 
are  saying  it  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  was 
—have  the  ability  to  make  regulations  that 
are  approved  by  Her  Honour  and  then,  in 
fact,  have  the  same  strength  under  our  sys- 
tem as  the  legislation  tlhat  we,  as  members, 
pass  ini  the  House?  That's  one  of  the  major 
problems,  as  I  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  have  to  look  at 
the  statute  under  which  a  regulation  oart  be 
created.  Most  statutes,  of  course,  have  a 
provision,  usually  near  the  end)  of  the  Act, 
for  the  creation  of  regulations.  I  would  say 
that  probaibly  in  99  out  of  100  Acts  that  sit 
in  the  revised  statutes  of  this  province,  they 
are  made  by  the  ministry  that  has  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  carriage  of  that  Act. 

There  are  some  pieces  of  legislation,  how- 
ever—and the  Judicature  Act  is  not  an  excep- 
tion, it  is  one  of  them— that  say  the  rules  of 
the  Sui>reme,  county  and  district  courts  of 
this  province  can  be  varied  as  follows— and 
I  am  paraphrasing— then  it  describes  how 
the  regulations  committee  shall  be  created, 
its  areas  of  responsibility  and  how  the  matter 
of  changes  to  the  rules  of  the  courts  goes 
forward.  So  they  come  forward  to  the  min- 
ister who  ihas  the  carriage  of  the  Act,  namely, 
the  Attorney  General,  who  must  present  them 
to  Her  Honoiu-  in  council. 

There  are  otiher  industrial-type  statutes— 
I'm  talking  about  this  Indtistrial  Standards 
Act— that  provide  for  input  from  the  industry. 
They  go  forward  on  the  same  basis.  The 
bulk  of  them  are  dealt  with,  created  here.  I 
don't  draft  changes  to  the  rules  of  tihe 
Supreme  Court.  They  are  drafted  by  the 
rules  committee  and  come  forward  to  me 
for  transmission  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council. 

The  member  questioned  why  the  tenure 
should  be  10  years. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  tihe  member 
questioned    whether   there    wouldl  be    a   loss 
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of  objectivity  on  the  part  of  the  Ombuds- 
man. I  don't  think  he  is  really  concerned 
about  that.  I  think  one  has  to  give  the  holder 
of  that  office  a  sufficient  term  of  office  that 
he  can  indeed  undertake  his  responsibilities 
without  being  concemied  about  being  re- 
appointed in  three  cr  four  years. 

Mr.  Reid:  It's  not  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  hon.  member  men- 
tioned something  about  reasons  should 
always  be  given,  and  when  I  heard  him 
debate  the  other  night  I  very  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  that  was  right.  I  see  the 
validity  in  it,  but  sometimes  reasions  shoidd 
not  be  given,  and  I'll  tell  the  member  why. 

When  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  this 
province  used  to  issue  orders  of  interdiction. 
I  have  had  this  experience  when  I  was  prac- 
tising law.  The  recipient  of  that  order  oame 
in  and  said,  "What  is  this  all  about?"  and  I 
told  him  what  it  was.  He  said,  "Why  would' 
they  do  that  to  me?"  and  I  said,  "Obviously 
someone  has  drawn  to  their  attention  that  in 
their  opinion  you  have  a  drinking  problem," 
Which,  of  course,  he  denied.  He  didn't  have 
any  drinking  problem,  according  to  him. 

I  inquired  into  that  and  found  out  that  a 
very  pathetic  and  impassioned  letter  had 
been  written  to  the  board  by  the  man's  wife. 
The  board  told  me  that  in  confidence  really. 
They  were  concerned  that  the  husband 
would  find  out  about  it  because  he  had  a 
history  of  assaults  and  so  on;  he  wasn't  a 
particularly  credible  citizen  but  she  still  had 
to  live  with  him. 

If  we  ever  made  it  compulsory  that  the 
Ombudsman  in  that  type  of  situation,  by 
statute,  was  compelled  to  disclose,  I  think 
there  would  be  situations  where  it  could  be 
extremely  dangeroiis,  extremely  harmful  and 
disruptive  if  not  destructive  of,  perhaps,  the 
family  of  that  particular  person.  I  would  be 
more  prepared  to  leave  that  in  the  very  good 
judgement  of  the  person  who  occupies  the 
office  and  if  he  thinks  it's  necessary,  fine.  If, 
for  those  reasons  I  have  indicated,  he  thinks 
it's  not  in  the  best  interests  that  the  person 
l:>e  advised,  I  would  be  inclined  to  rely  on 
his  judgement. 

Mr,  Reid:  In  the  majority  of  cases  he 
would  advise  them  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  would  imagine  he 
would  want  to,  he  would  probably  indicate 
the  reason.  But  when  you  get  into  these  very 
sensitive  areas,  as  I  have  described,  it  could 
be  very  harmful. 

The  member  turned  his  attention  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  dealing  with  secrecy— section 


20,  subsection  3,  maintaining  secrecy— won- 
dering really  if  that  was  a  good  idea.  I 
would  direct  the  member's  attention  to  some 
of  the  secrecy  provisions  in  the  revenue  stat- 
utes of  this  province.  I  think  there  has  to  be 
secrecy  in  certain  areas.  Under  the  Veneral 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  there  are  areas  of 
secrecy  compelling  the  people  involved  in 
that  area  of  activity  not  to  disclose,  except 
under  certain  circumstances,  matters  which 
come  to  their  attention  in  connection  with 
their  work. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  very  next  sub- 
section, subsection  4,  says,  "With  consent 
of  the  person  in  writing"  certain  things  can 
be  done.  I  would  suggest  that  would  probably 
be  obtained  in  most  instances  where  the 
person  was  in  agreement  with  the  matter 
being  disclosed.  If  he  wasn't  in  agreement, 
fine. 

The  member  for  St.  George  expressed  what 
she  described  as  a  large  disappointment  in 
the  bill  and  named  a  couple  of  sections,  19(4) 
and  I9(  6),  I  mentioned  to  her  afterwards  they 
were  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  in 
here  colleague's  draft  bill,  13(5)  and  13(7).  I 
mentioned  it  to  her  when  the  House  rose  the 
other  night  and  she  said  she  didn't  care,  she 
didn't  always  agree  with  him  and  in  any  event 
she  wanted  to  make  her  views  known  to  me. 
I  wish  she  were  here  now.  I  am  not  being 
critical;  I  want  to  point  out  that  she  felt  cer- 
tain sections  in  the  bill  were  not  sufficient  in 
her  opinion. 

As  far  as  having  a  mobile  Ombudsman  or  a 
van  going  throughout  the  province  is  con- 
cerned, I  don't  know.  Those  would  have  to 
be  decisions  of  an  administrative  nature 
which  the  Ombudsman  will  have  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  he  will  consider  the 
mobility  and  the  accessibility  of  his  office  to 
those  more  remote  areas  of  the  province 
whose  people  perhaps  cannot  get  down  to 
Toronto  as  readily  as  many  of  us.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  want  to  make  it  mandatory  in  the 
Act.  That's  a  decision  he'll  have  to  make  as 
he  comes  to  it. 

I  don't  see  any  diminishing  in  the  role  of 
the  members  of  this  House.  I  think  many  of 
the  inquiries  the  members  get  are  really  mat- 
ters of  information.  The  members  respond  to 
their  constituents,  the  information  is  trans- 
mitted back  and  that's  the  end  of  the  matter. 
The  more  substantive  matters  really  deal  with 
applications  before  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board  and  other  similar  types  of  com- 
plaints and  inquiries. 

The  Ombudsman  really  is  not  going  to 
assume  any  role  in  that  area.  He  is  not  going 
to  be  the  consumer  advocate  for  the  work- 
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men.  If  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
for  example,  or  any  individual  working  for 
that  board  arbitrarily  or  improperly  made  a 
decision  which  certainly  affected  the  con- 
stituent, the  Ombudsman  would  jump  in  with 
both  feet.  In  the  day-to-day  processing  of  an 
application,  assuming  it  wasn't  being  delayed 
unduly,  I  don't  think  the  Ombudsman  would 
intervene.  He  is  not  going  to  become  the 
advocate  for  everybody  who  has  a  matter  like 
that  before  that  particular  board.  He  will  be 
there  to  monitor  the  activities  of  boards  and 
agencies  and  make  sure  they  are  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  in  a  responsible  and 
equitable  fashion. 

The  last  observation  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  Ombudsman  will  have  to  work 
with  this  Act.  It  will  be  his  bill  of  rights.  He 
will  come  forward  with  any  deficiencies.  I 
take  it  he  has  read  the  bill.  I  certainly  have 
not  discussed  it  with  him.  He  has  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  I  presume.  He  was  invited  to  offer 
any  observations  he  might  have  on  the  bill. 
I  have  received  none  to  date.  I  presume  he 
finds  the  bill  a  workable  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go  through  the  sec- 
tions I  will  be  moving  an  amendment  to 
section  17,  subsection  2,  to  add  the  words 
"training  school"  because  the  definition  un- 
der the— what  is  it,  the  Penitentiaries  Act? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Correctional  Services 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —under  the  Correc- 
tional   Services   Act   does   not— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  not  include  training 
schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —include  training 
schools.  I  think  we  should  have  that  in  there 
so  that  people  who  are  in  training  schools 
can  have  the  right  to  have  their  correspon- 
dence directed  to  the  Ombudsman  without 
the  letter  being  interfered  with  or  opened. 

Those  are  the  general  observations  I  have, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  we  now  turn  to  the  sections, 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  discussing  them  in 
detail.  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  respond  at 
that  time,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
specific  sections  members  touched  on  during 
the  debate.  Even  though  they  are  not  present 
in  the  House,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  them. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  it  is  going  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 


Mr.  Speaker:  So  ordered. 

Clerk    of   the    House:    The    second    order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


OMBUDSMAN  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  86,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  an  Ombudsman  to  investigate  Ad- 
ministrative Decisions  and  Acts  of  the  Offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  Ontario  and  its 
Agencies. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chainnan:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Strangely 
enough,  in  section  1,  the  definition  of  gov- 
ernment organization,  we  had  a  sort  of  dry 
run  at  this  under  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act, 
dealing  wdth  what  is  a  commission,  board 
or  other  administrative  unit  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  and  any  agency  thereof. 

I  recognize  there  is  the  Crown  Agency 
Act  which  we  discussed  at  the  time  we  were 
dealing  with  those  recent  amendments  to 
the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act.  The  minister  saw 
that  there  was  some  merit  in  looking  at  the 
definition  for  the  purpose  of  modernizing 
and  updating  and  making  more  accurate  just 
what  was  included  under  the  Crown  Agency 
Act.  I  can't  understand  why  in  a  bill  such 
as  this  that  that  wouldn't  have  been  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  it,  by  referring 
to  the  Crown  Agency  rather  than  to  "a  com- 
mission, board  or  other  administrative  unit 
of  the  government  of  Ontario,  and  includes 
any  agency  thereof." 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  Ombuds- 
man—I'm having  trouble  with  my  friend  the 
Attorney  General  because  he  insists  on  put- 
ting an  extra  "s"  in  there  all  the  time;  it's 
ombudsman,   it's  not   omsbudsman. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice):  How  about  "the  commissioner"? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  got  to  be  in  a  position  of 
furnishing  the  Ombudsman  with  a  complete 
list  of  those  agencies  of  the  government  of 
Ontario.  I  think  it's  a  difficult  problem  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  them.  I  would  like 
to  know,  for  example,  specifically,  whether 
it  does  include  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board,  whether  it  does  include  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  whether  it  does 
include  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  On- 
tario—that is  those  particular  types  of  boards 
that  are  not  necessarily  directly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  minister. 
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That's  my  point.  I  think  the  definition 
of  government  organization  as  defined  here 
should  be  the  definition  to  encompass  the 
Crown  Agency  Act;  that  that  Act  s'hould  be 
revised  to  make  it  a  definitive  list  of  what 
the  agencies  of  the  government  are;  and 
that  the  Ombudsman  has  got  to  be  given 
all  of  that  information  so  that  he'll  know 
the  extent  and  the  ambit  of  his  operations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  spoke  earlier  today 
on  this  point.  I  think  the  member  for  River- 
dale  was  absent  from  the  House  at  that 
particular  moment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  at  a  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Oement:  He  was  at  another 
meeting  at  the  time.  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  took  the  position,  and  I  must  share 
his  view,  that  by  being  definitive,  one  might 
exclude  through  omission  an  agency.  He 
said,  "Surely  the  test  is  that  if  it's  been 
created  by  this  government  and  it's  being 
funded  by  this  government,  then  it's  in  fact, 
an  agency  of  this  government."  As  far  as 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  is  concerned  or 
the  Liquor  Control  Board,  yes,  they  very 
definitely  would  fall  within— let's  look  at  the 
wording  here— let's  say  the  Labour  Relations 
Board- 
Mr.  Renwick:  But  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  is  not  funded  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  but  that  wouldn't 
be  the  test,  you  see.  Who  created  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board?  This  govern- 
ment did  in  1917.  The  wording  itself  says 
"a  commission,  board  or  other  administrative 
unit  of  the  government  of  Ontario,  and  in- 
cludes any  agency  thereof."  So  I  certainly 
would  be  more  than  prepared  for  the  min- 
istries for  which  I  have  responsibility  to 
supply  to  the  Ombudsman— I  don't  speak 
Swedish  very  well  by  the  way— the  list  of 
the  agencies  and  boards  and  commissions 
created  by  this  government  and  supervised 
and /or  operated  by  those  ministries  for 
which  I  have  responsibility.  I  have  no 
hesitation  at  all. 

There  would  be  some  delay,  I  suppose,  in 
sitting  down  and  actually  compiling  them, 
but  if  that  is  what  Mr.  MaJoney  wants, 
assuming  he  is  the  successful  nominee  for 
this  high  office,  then  he  shall  get  it.  It's  just 
as  simple  as  that.  That  was  the  view,  as  I 
understood  the  observations  offered  by  the 
member  for  Downsview  today,  tihat  in  essence 
if  you  delineate  it  and  define  it,  you  might 


by   that    very    rigidity   overlook    or    exclude, 
and  he  didn't  want  that  to  happen;  nor  do  I. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  1  carried? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  deserves  one  further  com- 
ment. I  don't  think  that  is  quite  the  problem. 
The  problem  is  to  make  certain  that  a 
member  of  the  public,  for  whom  this  office 
is  being  created,  understands  whether  or 
not  he  can  apyproach  the  Ombudsman  about 
a  particular  body— there  are  so  many  of  them; 
I  guess  there  must  be  200  or  300— if  he  feels 
aggrieved.  That's  w'hat  I'm  concerned  al>out. 
I  don't  see  how  the  Ombudsman  can  possibly 
monitor— I  think  this  is  the  word  the  minister 
used  a  few  minutes  ago— the  agencies  of  tlie 
government  unless  he  knows  which  ones  tliey 
are. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr,  Renwick:  All  right.  I'm  prepared  not 
to  press  the  point  at  this  I>artic^dar  time  but 
if  the  Ombudsman  is  going  to  be  given  a 
list  of  all  of  the  agencies  of  government  I 
would  certainly  like  tshe  members  of  the 
Legislature  also  to  be  given  a  list  of  them. 
We  have  great  difficulty  in  extracting  such 
a  list.  We  try  very  hard.  We  have  our  own 
version  of  one  here  which  our  own  research 
people  make  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Can  I  borrow  your 
copy? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  runs  to  any  number  of 
them.  We  have  it  broken  down,  strangely 
enough,  alphabetically  and  we  also  happen 
to  have  it  broken  down  by  the  Ministry^  of 
the  Attorney  General.  It  has  the  assessment 
review  court  under  your  ministry,  the 
Board  of  Negotiation;  the  Land  Compensa- 
tion Board;  the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensa- 
tion Board;  the  Official  Guardian;  the  Public 
Tmstee;  the  Law  Reform  Commission;  and 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  There  are 
probably  a  niunber  of  others. 

Under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  we've  got  the  Co-operative  Loans 
Board  of  Ontario;  the  Crop  Insurance  Com- 
mission of  Ontario;  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board;  the  Milk  Commission  of 
Ontario;  the  Ontario  Food'  Council;  the  On- 
tario Food  Terminal  Board;  the  Ontario 
Stock  Yards  Board.  As  I  say  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  them. 

I  think  it's  very  important.  In  any  event, 
I  think  it's  about  time  the  government  did 
find  out  how  many  there  are,  even  at  the 
risk  of  omitting  the  odd  one  because  it  can 
always  be  added  at  some  other  time. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  commend  your  re- 
search staff  on  the  list  for  the  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General,  in  any  event,  because 
the  boards  referred  to  by  you,  as  being 
monitored  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  correct.  You  are  up  to  date  on 
that. 

I  want  to  make  something  clear;  I  know 
the  member  for  Riverdale  understandings  it, 
Mr.  Chainnan.  When  I  use  the  word 
"monitor"  I  mean  really  looking  into  after 
receipt  of  a  complaint.  If  there  was  an 
agency  or  a  board  or  a  commission  against 
which  the  Omibudsman  never  received  a 
complaint  and  he  did  not  on  his  ovm  initia- 
tive think  he  should  look  into  the  activities 
or  decisions  of  that  particular  group  it  really 
wouldn't  matter  that  he  did  not  have  a  list 
with  the  name  of  that  group  on  it. 

He  is  only  going  to  be  activated,  as  I 
understand  die  legislation,  on  receipt  of  a 
complaint  against  a  board,  agency,  etc.,  or 
by  looking  into  something  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. If  an  agency,  board,  etc.,  is,  let's  say, 
doing  it's  job  in  a  responsible  fashion,  it's 
unlikely  the  Ombudsman  is  really  going  to 
get  involved  with  that  agency  or  board  vmless, 
on  his  own  initiative,  he  has  some  reason  to 
trigger  off  an  inquiry. 

With  the  greatest  of  respect,  I  don't  think 
that  the  absence  of  a  list  is  really  going  to 
be  harmful  to  the  office  of  the  Ohnbudsman 
because  if  he  gets  a  complaint,  he'll  move. 
He'll  tell  them  whether  they  are  an  agency, 
board  or  commission  over  which  he  has  the 
power  to  act  under  Bill  86. 

The  point  made  by  the  member  for  River- 
dale  as  to  the  public  reception  is  a  good 
point.  Perhaps  it  indicates  that  when  this 
bill  goes  into  force  there  should  be  wdde- 
spread  coverage,  ihopefidly  by  the  medfe  if 
not  advertisements— that's  not  my  responsi- 
bility—or perhaps  an  educational  brodhure 
advising  the  public  of  their  rights  insofar  as 
the  office  of  Ombudsman  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Again,  I  don't  want  to 
labour  it  but  I  would,  for  example,  want  to 
know  and  be  interested  to  know  whether 
in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Regents  for 
each  of  the  colleges  of  applied  art  and 
technology  which  come  under  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  are  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Act  estab- 
lishing those  colleges,  an  action  by  the 
Council  of  Regents  of  a  particular  com- 
munity college  would  be  properly  a  matter 
in  which  the  Ombudsman  would  be  inter- 
i^v^nA  in  receiving  a  complaint.  I  am  asking 
that  not  as  a  rhetorical  question  and  not  for 


an  answer,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  I  see  in  that  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  they  woidd  be. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  they  would  be.  They 
were  created  by  the  province  but  they  would 
be  subject  to  this  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  2,  I  am  just  curi- 
ous as  to  the  reason  why  the  government  did 
select  the  Swedish  term  ratiher  than  the 
term  "parliamentary  commissioner"  or  some 
other  designated  term  such  as  was  used 
elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  thought  about  the 
use  of  the  pfhrase  "parliamentary  commis- 
sioner" as  has  been  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  other  jurisdictions.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  consensus  that  whatever  we  did  call 
the  parliamentary  commissioner  or  the  Om- 
budsman, he  or  she  would,  in  fact,  be  re- 
ferred to  by  the  public  and  imderstood 
better  if  we  used'  the  name  "ombudsman." 

"Parliamentary  commissioner"  to  those  of 
us  around  here  has  a  certain  connotation. 
The  public  might  think  he  is  a  commissioner 
for  taking  affidavits  and  wouldn't  really  know 
the  role,  but  if  we  use  the  designation 
"ombudsman"  they  do  have  some  perception 
and  understanding  of  that,  particidarly  in 
view  of  the  amount  of  coverage  that  it  has 
been  given  in  the  media  over  the  past  few 
years,  particularly  with  the  Swedish  experi- 
ence. We  have  read  about  it  in  various  pub- 
lications. We  thought  the  perception  would 
be  muc'h  more  easily  comprehended  by  the 
public  if  we  used  the  word  "ombudsman." 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  presmne  as  time  goes  on 
that,  whether  the  public  perceives  the  term 
now,  it's  such  ani  unusual  word  that  the  per- 
ception of  it  will  become  more  and  more 
widespread. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  section  3,  is  that  the 
way  in  whidh  the  Provincial  Auditor  is 
appointed,  for  example?  The  Speaker  is  not 
appointed  that  way.  We  are  saying  in'  clause 
2  which  we  have  just  passed  that  the 
Ombudsman  is  an  officer  of  the  Legislature. 
If  I  could  perhaps  use  the  Clerk  of  the 
assembly  as  an  example,  is  the  Clerk  of  this 
assembly  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Reiiwick:  So  the  only  person  is  the 
Speaker  Who  is  not  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  He  is 
elected  by  a  motion  of  the  House. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Why  is  it  10 
years?  Were  they  in  the  terms  of  bargaining 
with  Mr.  Maloney,  that  he  wasn't  disposed 
to  take  the  appointment  of  anything  under? 
Most  of  these  appointments  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions are  for  far  shorter  terms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  the  appointment  of 
someone  to  occupy  this  office,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  council  that  we 
probably  wanted  someone  who  is  obviously 
experienced,  someone  who  has  a  reputation 
in  a  certain  area  of  activity.  We,  therefore, 
would  get  someone  who  is  probably  in  his  or 
her  40s,  50s  or  60s,  as  opposed  to  someone 
in  the  20s  or  30s,  to  occupy  this  office. 

My  experience  in  recruiting  people  for 
senior  positions  who  are  perhaps  in  their  50s 
has  been  that  if  they  are  about  to  leave  their 
present  area  of  responsibility,  they  want  some 
assurance  of  some  continuity  of  office  for  a 
certain  term;  when  you  start  talking  in  terms 
of  two  or  three  years,  the  sacrifice  you  ask 
them  to  make  simply  is  not  worth  it,  and 
they  decline  it.  As  a  result,  we  kicked  around 
the  idea  of  perhaps  10  years  or  age  65— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  that  apply  to  politics  and 
politicians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  In  some  instan^ces  it 
does.  It  doesn't  in  mine  or  yours,  of  course, 
we  being  younger  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  It  did  in 
mine;  they  promised  me  12  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  decided  that  rather 
than  making  the  appointment  "at  pleasure," 
which  we  considered,  for  a  two-  or  three-year 
term,  or  for  five-year  term,  that  perhaps  we 
should  be  able  to  assure  the  individual  who 
eventually  would  be  approached  that  he  or 
she,  during  good  behaviour,  would  have 
security  of  office  for  a  10-year  period.  There's 
no  magic  in  10  years,  but  we  explored  it 
quite  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  the  old  days,  when  I  first 
knew  Arthur  Maloney,  he  was  called  "Li'l 
Arthur."  Did  "Li'l  Arthur"  get  clued  in,  in 
terms  of  consultation  with  respect  to  the 
details  of  the  bill,  prior  to  the  time  his  ap- 
pointment was  arrived  at? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  never  spoke  to  Mr. 
Maloney  about  the  bill  at  any  time  until  the 
day  he  was  introduced  to  the  House  and  he 
was  in  the  Speaker's  gallery.  Knowing  Mr. 
Maloney  slightly,  I  am  presuming  that  when 
the  bill  was  introduced,  he  certainly  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  obtain  a  copy;  but  I 
certainly  had  no  involvement  or  discussions 
with  him  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Nor  your  stafiF,  as  far  as  you 
know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  other  words,  "Li'l  Arthur" 
was  clued  in  at  the  same  instant  as  all  the" 
rest  of  us  were,  as  far  as  you  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  my  staff  never  metj 
with  Mr.  Maloney  on  this  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  4  has  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment, and  already  the  announcement  hasj 
been  made  as  to  who  will  be  appointed.  I 
have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  by  some 
people— and  I  have  some  feeling  about  it  my- 
self—the question  of  whether  a  man  of  legal 
training  actually  should  be  in  this  position. 

il  question  whether  a  lawyer,  who  under- 
stands all  the  technicalities  of  laws  and 
everything,  really  should  be  the  top  man 
in  this  position.  I  can  understand  that  he 
should  have  legal  advice,  but  I  question 
very  much  whether  a  lawyer  should  occupy 
this  position.  As  I  can  envisage  the  position, 
it  will  be  more  or  less  a  court  of  last  resort 
for  people  who  have  gone  to  their  com- 
munity services  and  social  services  people, 
to  their  MPP  and  probably  everyone  else 
and  who  figure  they  haven't  been  treated 
fairly.  In  those  circumstances,  I  suppose 
they  11    go   to   the    Ombudsman. 

I  just  want  to  raise  the  point— it  may  only 
be  a  minor  detail,  but  I  have  had  it  men- 
tioned to  me— that  because  of  the  training 
of  people,  one  wonders  whether  this  par- 
ticular job  should  be  headed  by  a  legal 
person.  We  know  one  or  two  legal  people 
will  be  needed  on  the  staff,  but  I  was  inter- 
ested to  learn  during  the  past  week  or  so 
that  my  own  municipality  apparently  con- 
tacted someone  in  TEIGA  about  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Municipal  Act  as  to  whether 
a  municipal  councillor  has  to  vote  or  not, 
and  they  got  two  different  opinions  from  two 
different  people  on  that  staff.  Those  two 
people  may  have  been  involved  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  bill,  although  perhaps  not,  but 
I  really  don't  think  that  a  legally  trained 
person  should  be  the  head  of  an  area  \\'here 
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he  will  be  making  representations  on  behalf 
of  the  general  public. 

I  don't  know  how  you  would  describe  the 
person  who  should  have  that  position.  I 
would  suppose  that  he  could  be  a  social 
worker,  or  should  probably  be  a  person  with 
all  kinds  of  common  sense  and  one  who 
understands  people's  frustrations.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  legal  people,  trained  the 
way  they  are,  actually  do  that.  I  know  that 
they  have  people  who  come  to  them  for 
advice  on  many  occasions,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  throw  this  out  as  an  opinion  of  mine  and 
one  which  some  people  have  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  just  correct  something, 
because  I  left  the  wrong  impression.  I'm  in 
error— the  Deputy  Attorney  General  met  v^nth 
Mr.  Maloney  following  his  introduction  here 
in  the  House— I  did  not— he  met  with  him 
after  his  introduction  here  in  the  House,  a 
day  or  two  or  a  week  later,  and  produced 
the  draft  legislation  for  Mr.  Maloney  to  look 
at  prior  to  its  introduction.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  at  any 
time  meet  with  him,  other  than  in  a  quasi- 
social  sense;  I  ran  into  him  in  the  Premier's 
(Mr.  Davis)  office  the  day  he  was  introduced 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  no  changes  were  made 
in  the  bill  as  a  result? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  There  was  one  minor 
one  of  a  housekeeping  nature.  No  substantive 
changes    were   made   whatsoever. 

Mr.  Renwick:  May  I  speak  to  the  point 
made  by  the  member  for  Essex-Kent?  I  think 
it  is  interesting— and  we  discussed  this  a 
little  bit  in  a  committee  a  year  ago,  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice— that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
parliamentary  commissioner,  or  ombudsman, 
is  a  hiehlv  re'^pected  former  senior  civil 
servant  with  an  immense  knowledge  of  the 
oneration  of  government.  Apparently  it  was 
felt  in  this  case— they  were  talking  about 
dealing  with  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  that  is  where  the  complaints 
originate  in  England,  or  the  channel  through 
which  they  reach  him— that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  away  from  a  lawyer;  it 
would  be  easier  for  a  non-lawyer  to  deal 
in  dav-to-dav  terms  with  respect  to  something 
called  maladministration. 

Excepting  the  present  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  appoint  Mr.  Maloney,  with  which  I 
don't  have  any  quarrel,  I  think  there  is  merit 
in    what    the    member    for    Essex-Kent    said, 


and  presumably  10  years  from  now  they 
will  heed  our  advice  and  appoint  a  ncn- 
lawyer.  The  problem  of  selection  is  a  diflB- 
cult  one,  as  to  what  the  career  or  background 
or  history  of  the  particular  person  should 
be,  and  I  think  the  intention  is  to  select 
the  person  rather  than  the  particular  career 
that  the  man  has  been  in.  I  think  Arthur 
Maloney  probably  fulfils  that  role,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  the  member  for 
Essex-Kent  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  we  get  the  idea  that  only  a  lawyer 
can  be  the  Ombudsman  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  have  any 
comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  listened  to  the 
member  for  Essex-Kent's  observations  and,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  in  here  that  says 
it  must  be  a  lawyer.  I  think  the  member  for 
Riverdale  put  his  finger  on  it— it  just  happens 
that  the  first  person  to  occupy  this  position 
happens  to  have  that  background  and  it 
might  well  be  that  a  civil  servant  might  be 
the  next  one.  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  it  re- 
stricted to  a  designated  type  of  background, 
because  I  can  think  of  several  occupations 
that  might  well  lend  themselves  to  being  a 
very  effective  Ombudsman. 

Section  4  agreed  to- 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  the  minister  explain 
to  me  the  technical  reason  why  the  Public 
Service  Act  and  the  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act  do  not  apply  to  the  Ombuds- 
man? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  the  Ombudsman 
is  a  servant  of  the  Legislature  and  not  a 
public  servant  or  a  civil  servant  as  designated 
under  those  two  pieces  of  legislation  refer- 
red to  in  the  section.  Therefore,  not  being  a 
public  servant  or  a  civil  servant  but  a  ser- 
vant of  this  Legislature,  those  statutes  can- 
not apply  to  him. 

'Pension  and  that  sort  of  thing  are  dealt 
with  over  the  page,  but  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
benefits,  let's  put  it  that  way,  set  forth  in  the 
Public  Service  Act  and  the  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Aict  urJess  he  is,  in  fact,  a 
public  servant.  It's  part  of  his  independence. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  it  proper  or  appropriate 
to  ask  whether  or  not  the  salary  as  reported 
in  the  press  is  the  salary  whidh  will  be  paid 
to  the  Ombudsman?  I  think  the  figure  that 
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was  quoted  in  the  press  was  $60,000  a  year. 
Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  minister 
on  section  6  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  pro- 
vision for  indexing  as  far  as  pension  bene- 
fits are  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  there  is  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Are  you  considering 
that? 

'Mr.  Reid:  Can  I  get  the  job  in  10  years? 
pays  considerably  better  than  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  any  consideration  of  indexing  his  pen- 
sion any  more  than  there  has  been  for  the 
pension  that  will  eventually  be  paid  to  the 
members  ^af  this  House.  I  certainly  was  not 
involved  in  any  discussions  as  to  indexing 
his  pension. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Sixty  thousand  dollars  in 
10  years  might  be  wofth  $6,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Try  $2,400. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Then  we 
are  really  in  htouble. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  might  be  the  other  way 
around,  too. 

(Sections  6  and  7  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  it 
over,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  in  Council,  he  may  employ 
such  ofiicers  and  other  employees  as  he  con- 
siders necessary.  I  see  in  scone  of  the  other 
areas,  I  think  in  Quebec,  they  have  a  staff 
of  25,  and  his  salary  is  $35,000— an  annual 
budget  of  $500,000.  Our  salary  is  $60,000 
so  we  are  up  considerably  there. 

I'm  just  wondering,  and  I  suppose  no  one 
really  knows  what  the  op>erations  are  going 
to  !be.  I  suppose  the  people  who  have  day- 
to-day  problems  are  goimg  to  continue  going 
to  whatever  social  agency  they  can  firnl  and 
their  local  members.  If  Friday  night  comes 
and  thev  haven't  got  their  welfare  cheque, 
they  will  run  to  their  local  member  and  hope 
that  maybe  he  will  buy  some  groceries  for 
them  for  the  weekend. 

We  know  the  Ombudsman  won't  get  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  thing  because  all  the 
complaints  have  to  be  in  writing  and  so 
forth.    But    I'm    concerned   as   to   what   this 


might  lead  to.  What  concerns  me  is  that  if 
we  build  up  a  staff  of  25  or  50  we  are  going 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  what  we  really 
want.  We  want  to  go  to  some  person  in 
special  circumstances  to  see  what  is  wrong 
with  some  government  agency  that  isn't  look- 
ing after  what  we  think  is  our  fair  need. 

I  am  concerned  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  build  up  a  large  staff.  I  assume  they 
are  going  to  be  in  Toronto.  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion to  have  field  oflRcers  in  the  province,  or  is 
hi.>.  staff  going  to  be  right  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know.  These 
are  judgement  calls  that  the  Ombudsman  is 
going  to  have  to  make  as  he  gets  his  toe  in 
the  water  and  sees  just  what  the  demands  are- 
There  have  been  suggestions  here  in  the 
House  today  that  there  be  field  offices,  that 
there  be  a  mobile  office.  These  are  things 
that  he  is  going  to  have  to  decide,  depending 
on  the  demand,  depending  on  the  geography 
of  the  complaints.  I  would  presume  that  if 
there  was  a  tremendous  number  of  inquiries 
coming  in  his  direction  out  of  a  particular 
area  and  they  really  couldn't  handle  them 
here  that  he  would  seriously  consider,  if  they 
lasted  for  any  length  of  time,  opening  a 
branch  office  in  that  area  to  deal  with  them, 
probably  in  metropolitan  centres. 

But  these  are  judgement  calls  he's  going 
to  have  to  make  after  he  gets  into  the  job 
and  sees  just  what  is  entailed  in  terms  of 
requirements  or  area  offices.  There  is  no  way 
that  I  am  going  to  interfere  or  suggest  what 
he  should  do.  If  he  asks  for  any  observations 
from  our  ministry,  I  will  give  him  the 
benefit  of  my  views  but  he's  the  one  who  has 
to  make  the  judgement. 

Mr.  Ruston:  What  I'm  thinking  of  is  our 
federal  members  now  have  an  office  in  each 
riding,  each  staffed  by  one  person.  That 
means,  I  suppose,  there  are  88  offices  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  where  people  can  go  to 
get  assistance.  Of  the  people  who  go  in, 
probably— I  wouldn't  know;  I'll  say  a  ball 
park  figure— 75  per  cent  would  have  to  do 
with  federal  responsibilities  and  probably  25 
per  cent  have  to  do  with  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal responsibilities.  In  our  cases,  as  mem- 
bers, we  probably  ha\'e  75  per  cent  provin- 
cial responsibilities  and  the  other  25  per  cent 
which  people  come  to  see  us  for  are  federal 
responsibilities.  In  a  way  it  works  out. 

I've  often  thought— and  this  might  come 
eventually— instead  of  a  provincial  member 
having  an  office  and  a  federal  member  having 
an  office  somewhere  else,  what  we  should 
have  is  a  community  office  which  would  be 
financed  by  the  provincial,  federal  and  mu- 
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nicipal  governments;  maybe  a  very  small 
amount  by  the  municipal  government  be- 
cause most  of  the  things  would  have  to  do 
with  the  provincial  and  federal  levels  due  to 
the  fact  they're  farther  away. 

I've  often  thought  we  should  have  what 
we  call  social  offices  for  people  to  go  in.  If 
they  didn't  get  their  unemployment  insurance 
cheque  last  week  that  lady  or  man,  who- 
ever it  might  be,  in  that  oflBce  should  be  able 
to  call  up  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Com- 
mission and  say,  "Why  didn't  he  get  it?", 
instead  of  him  to  having  run  10  miles  to  find 
his  MPP  or  his  MP  who  should  be  in 
Toronto  or  Ottawa  looking  after  parliamen- 
tary business.  Instead,  they  come  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  a  central  office 
like  that  these  people  could  probably  do 
three-quarters  of  the  routine  applications  we 
get  for  assistance.  The  ones  they  couldn't  do 
they  would  say,  "You  go  and  see  your  MPP 
about  this.  It's  something  you'll  have  to  get  at 
in  Toronto;  or  go  and  see  your  federal  mem- 
ber." Rather  than  having  a  whole  range  of 
offices  scattered  all  over,  I'm  wondering— we 
set  up  a  large  government  and  a  large 
bureaucracy  which,  of  course,  is  a  favourte 
word.  Lots  of  people  use  it  but  they  don't 
know  what  it  is;  they  call  it  that.  Then  we 
have  to  set  up  offices  to  try  to  get  to  it. 

I'm  afraid  we're  setting  up  one  federal 
office  where  we  might  eventually  set  up  a 
provincial  office.  I  have  two  telephones  in 
my  own  house  and  when  my  wife  or  the  boy 
are  there,  naturally  they're  the  office  people 
who  look  after  it  although  they  pretty  well 
relay  it  all  to  me. 

What  I'm  concerned  about  is  that  we  don't 
have  all  these  offices  to  get  to  the  govern- 
ment and  you  shouldn't  have  to  do  this.  We 
complain  about  big  business,  about  the  way 
they  react,  and  maybe  we're  getting  the  same 
way  in  big  government.  Heaven  help  us, 
some  people  want  us  to  socialize  more  than 
ever  and  I  guess  it's  almost  harder  to  get  to 
big  government  than  it  is  to  get  into  big 
business  to  find  out  something. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Now,  now. 

Mr.  Ruston:  We're  setting  up  such  a 
layer  of  these  things  and  it  concerns  me  a 
great  deal.  That's  all  I  can  say,  actually,  to 
it.  But  it  does  concern  me  as  to  where  we're 
going  in  this  direction.  Maybe  if  this  in- 
dividual will  look  over  all  these  things— 'and 
I  hope  he  would— he  would  consider 
whether  this  is  a  duplication  of  a  federal 
member  having  an  office  and  a  provincial 
member  having  an  office.  We  have  some 
community  social  services  which  have  opened 


up  offices  to  assist  people  and  we  have  store- 
front legal  offices,  and  so  forth.  Maybe  he 
would  be  the  one  to  co-ordinate  all  these 
and  if  tlie  people  can't  get  any  satisfaction 
out  of  these  offices  they  would  come  either 
to  their  provincial  or  federal  member,  w'hat- 
ever  government  level  the  agency  belongs  to, 
or  directly  to  the  Ombudsman  himself. 

This  is  the  thing  I'm  concerned  about  and 
perhaps  he's  the  one  to  co-ordinate  it.  I  think 
somebody  needs  to  co-ordinate  them  at  all 
levels  of  government  so  we  don't  have  so 
many  duplications. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  section  8  carry? 
Section  8  agreed  to. 
On  section  9: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  9,  I  wanted  to  pick  up 
on  the  point  made  by  the  member  for 
Essex-Kent  on  the  question  of  branch  offices. 
I  agree  with  and  share  some  parts  of  what 
the  member  for  Essex-Kent  said  because  of 
the  personalized  nature  of  this  particular 
office.  On  the  other  hand— I  know  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Port  Arthiu-  (Mr. 
Foulds)  would  agree  with  this— witih  a  prov- 
ince of  this  size  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  for  people  who  don't  live 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  understand  Why 
his  office,  for  example,  is  going  to  be  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  He  is  there  to  facilitate 
the  public  in  correcting  wrongs  in  the  admini- 
istration  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  outside  Metro. 

It  is  going  to  have  to  come  by  way  of 
written  complaint.  That  generally  means 
that  the  citizen  has  to  have  some  point  of 
contact  at  Which  he  has  an  initial  discussion 
with  somebody  because  very  few  citizens 
just  sit  down  and  write  out  a  written  com- 
plaint. They  will  discuss  it  with  somebody. 
They  will  want  to  be  told  how  to  go  about 
doing  it.  I  myself  think  it  is  essential  that 
the  Ombudsman  be  prepared  to  travel— I 
don't  mean  constantly  and  continuously,  but 
almost  on  circuit— at  certain  points  in  the 
year  to  various  parts  of  the  province.  If  he 
is  going  to  do  that,  I  think  he  must  have 
either  an  advance  guard  that  goes  in  front 
of  him  to  talk  with  people  or  have  a  local 
office  somehow  or  other  where  people  can 
go  and  get  information  At  the  risk  perhaps  of 
tying  it  in  too  closely  witlh  the  legal  pro- 
fession, it  may  well  be  that  actual  initial 
discussions  could  be  done  with  say  the  local 
registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  some 
person  such  as  that,  who  could  indicate  or 
assist  the  citizen  in  various  regions  of  the 
province.  Then  the  Ombudsman  could  go  on 
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circuit  in  an  orderly  way  over  a  p>eriod  of 
time,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  him 
out  of  Toronto  all  the  time.  I  think  to  make 
his  office  meaningful  something  is  going  to 
have  to  be  worked  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  I  could  just  speak  to 
the  point  raised  by  the  member  for  River- 
dale,  it  would!  seem  to  me  that  a  co- 
ordination of  form  for  this  kind  of  citizen 
contact  would  already  exist  perhaps  through 
the  Legal  Aid  officers,  since  in  each  of  the 
counties  and  districts  there  is  a  Legal  Aid 
location  and  since  that  programme  is,  I 
think,  now  quite  well  developed  througih  the 
operations  of  the  provincial  courts  and  the 
notices  that  are  given  at  the  begimiing  of 
every  day's  court  and  such  like. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  focal  point  that 
could  most  likely  be  used  would  be  the  office 
of  the  Legal  Aid  director  within  the  county. 
That  office  might  likely  be  known  by  perhaps 
a  greater  number  of  people  who  are  involved 
with  these  continuing  problems  than  some 
other  new  location.  We  would  save  duplica- 
tion of  costs.  We  certainly  already  would 
have  the  telephone  network  complete  so  that 
publicity  for  a  new  framework  would  not  be 
required. 

I  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
something  along  that  idea  might  at  least  be 
a  useful  point  to  consider  so  that  a  parallel 
frame  could  be  developed  whereby  persons 
who  are  perhaps  dissatisfied  with  the  various 
points  that  citizens  may  find  themselves  dis- 
satisfie<l  with  in  this  day  and  age  would 
know  that  thev  could  go  to  one  location  that 
is  already  well  established  and  that  indeed 
is  being  paid  for  with  secretarial  assistance 
and  with  per^haps  consulting  rooms,  wherever 
it  may  be.  If  the  Ombudsman  were  to  con- 
sider at  least  using  that  as  the  local  contact 
point,  it  might  be  mutually  beneficial. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Held:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  obviously  in 
northern  Ontario  again  we  may  be  in  the 
position  that  has  been  outlined.  I  wonder  if 
any  consideration  has  been  given  at  this 
time  to  using  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  rwrthern  affairs  officers. 
To  some  extent  they  act  as  information 
centres  for  people  and  a  commundcations 
network,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  also 
do  some  of  the  jobs  of  a  member  and  also 


some  of  the  jobs  that  might  come  under  the 
purview  of  an  ombudsman  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Obviously,  because  of  their  civil  service 
position  they  can't  go  that  far. 

lit  seems  to  me  for  the  people  in  northern 
Ontario,  certainly  at  least  initially  until  per- 
haps something  can  be  set  up  along  the 
terms  outlined  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Kitchener,  the  northern  affairs  officers 
in  northern  Ontario  could  be  a  conduit  to 
which  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  oi  the  Ombudsman. 

•Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  that  the  Ombudsman  is  going  to  have 
to  see  what  his  experience  is.  If  he  feels 
there  should  be  Some  advertising  material 
available  in  the  form  of  an  explanatory  bro- 
chure I  am  sure  he  will  consider  utilizing 
public  buildings  such  as  court  buildings  or, 
as  the  member  for  Kitchener  says,  Legal 
Aid.  I  am  sure  members  of  the  bar  will  be 
familiar  with  it  very  shortly.  One  can  utilize 
banks  for  distribution  centres  of  material 
such  as  this  or  post  offices  or  a  combination 
of  them  all. 

'I  think  what  we  are  all  really  saying  is  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  public  know  of 
the  existence  of  this  particular  individual 
and  the  role  that  he  has  to  play. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  they  have  to  have  access  to 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  They  must  have  access 
to  him;  that's  right.  If  we  can  cairry  out  all 
those  things  or  the  Ombudsman  can  carry 
out  all  those  things  then  it  will  be  a  very 
positive  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  section  9  carried? 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  9;  I  suppose  in 
itself  it  is  a  ridiculous  question,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  Ombudsman  will  be  accept- 
ing various  responsibilities  for  the  ordering 
of  equipment  and  all  that  kind  of  matter.  I 
am  surprised  there  is  not  an  indemnification 
provision  in  here  or  that  the  office  was  not 
created  as  a  corporation  sole  with  a  person 
appointed  to  it  which  would  protect  him.  I 
suppose  it  is  ridiculous  but  in  a  sense  he  is 
incurring  personal  liability  under  section  9. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Would  the  legisilative 
assembly  office  perhaps  be  doing  that  work 
for  him? 

iMr.  Renwick:  No,  it  says  he'll  lease  it.  He 
may  lease  it.  One  of  his  few  public  state- 
ments since  that  announcement  was  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  he  was 
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away   frcwn   the   government   offices  entirely. 
I  just  don't  know  whether  it  is  silly  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  We  have  to  have  them 
—they  have  to  keep  their  distance. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  have  to  be  at  arm's 
length. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  —at  arm's  length. 
Thank  you,  that  was  what  I  was  looking  for. 
There  has  to  be  a  sort  of  an  arm's  length 
proposition.  If  we  made  him  by  statute  a 
corporation  siole,  then  he  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  responsible  to  this  House.  This  is 
one  of  the  problems.  I  don't  thinik  he  has  to 
lease.  If  somebody  else  does  it  for  him,  well, 
fine.  Blit  I  think  they  want  to  keep  that  dis- 
tance and  that  is  why  he  was  given  the 
specific  power  here  of  leasing  and  obtaining 
equipment. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  while  that  arm's  lenigth  idea  is 
necessary,  especially  for  the  location  of  his 
own  facility  here  in  Toronto,  that  we  would 
not  have  to  carry  that  throughout  the  prov- 
ince so  that  we  would  have  any  unfortunate 
duplication  services  and  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  9  carry? 
Section  9  agreed  to. 
On  section  10: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  10,  would  the 
minister  give  me  his  idea  of  the  estimates 
of  which  minister  or  in  what  way  would  the 
estimate  for  the  requirements  of  this  office 
come  before  the  assembly.  Would  it  be 
through  the  Speaker's  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Speaker  himself  does  not  engage  in  those 
estimates.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  he  actually  meet  in 
committee? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  coidd  speak  to  that  being  at  least  a  little 
familiar  with  that  operation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  through  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy  sui>plementary  estimates  will  be 
suggested  and  approved  in  a  certain  amount 
and  presented  to  the  House.  I  would  imagine 
they  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  Treasury 
Board  minute,   if  the  House  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Who  will  actually  handle 
the  money? 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  moneys  will  be  han- 
dled, as  I  understand  it,  through  the  office 
of  the  legislative  accountant-that  is  the  Office 
of  the  Assembly— and  as  a  servant  of  the  as- 
sembly one  might  also  say  that  he  is  becom- 
ing a  functionary  of  the  assembly,  in  my 
understanding. 

The  Ombudsman  would  appear  himself,  of 
course,  to  speak  to  these  estimates,  just  as 
a  departmental  director  who  would  come 
along  with  the  deputy  minister,  in  this  case, 
to  answer  to  the  House,  and  those  estimates 
would  be  dealt  with  in  committee  rather  than 
ever  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  think  that's  what  I  want 
to  get  to  then,  because  what  the  member 
has  just  said  helps  me  quite  a  bit.  What  we 
are  really  saying  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
estimate  that  would  cover  this  office,  it  would 
be  outside  the  assembly- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Outside  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —outside  the  chamber  and 
in  committee,  so  that  we  as  members  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Ombuds^ 
man  about  what  he  is  doing  and  be  informed 
about  it,  which  wouldn't  be  the  case  if  those 
estimates  were  called  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  that  I, 
as  Attorney  General,  or  anybody  else,  should 
really  have  the  carriage  of  these  estimates  in 
the  House,  so  it  would  go,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  Speaker's  estimates  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  be  discussed  at  that 
point. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Does   section    10   carry? 
'Sections  10  and  11  agreed  to. 
On  section  12: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  We  went  over  our  comments 
earlier  on  second  reading,  and  I'd  like  to 
reiterate  them.  I  believe  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  as  well  as  myself,  mentioned  this, 
and  I  don't  want  to  go  through  the  whole 
argument  again.  We  have  a  similar  problem 
with  the  report  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee; when  it  is  brought  into  the  chamber 
it's  tabled  and  that's  really  the  last  we  hear 
of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  mechanism  for  the  report  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  assembly,  and  it  also  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  a  particular  time 
limit  placed  on  it.  Under  section  12,  the 
Speaker  could  supposedly  hold  back  the  Om- 
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budsman's  report  at  his  pleasure,  till  the  end 
of  the  session  or  whatever.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  any  reason  why  a  time  limit  would  not 
be  a  necessity.  I  believe  the  Auditor's  report 
is  tabled  within  10  days  of  the  new  sitting. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  particular  reason 
why  the  Ombudsman's  report  should  not 
have  a  similar  clause  in  the  legislation,  re- 
quiring the  Speaker  to  table  the  document 
within  10  days  of  the  new  sitting,  or  within 
10  days  of  his  receiving  it,  if  we  are  in  ses- 
sion at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  consider  those  sorts 
of  things  and  I  always  say  to  myself,  what 
happens  if  he  doesn  t?  You  can  put  these 
things  all  in— say  we  had  it  in  there  that 
the  Speaker  has  to  table  it  in  10  days  and 
he  doesn't?  I'll  bet  you  that  the  members 
of  this  House  who  have  an  interest  in  it 
would  inquire  of  the  Speaker  why  he  hasn't 
got  it  there,  and  that's  really  all.  He  says, 
"Oh,  I  haven't  got  it  from  the  printers  yet," 
or  something  like  that.  You  know,  why  have 
it  in  if  it  isn't  effective?  Does  that  auto- 
matically invalidate  the  position  of  the 
Speaker?  What  sanctions  are  there?  There 
is  no  sense  in  dressing  up  the  section  if 
it  isn't  for  any  effective  purpose. 

I  ran  into  some  criticism  in  this  House 
during  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Solicitor   General,   and   it's   the  first  year   in 


that  ministry  that  we  have  been  using  the 
Statistics  Canada  criminal  statistics.  They 
simply  weren't  available  to  us  till  about  the 
end  of  April.  In  other  years  we  have  always 
used  our  own.  To  me  it  is  a  perfectly  logical 
reason,  and  that's  why  the  report  wasn't 
ready  when  I  went  ahead  with  my  estimates 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  about  the 
matter  of  debating  his  report  in  the  House. 
With  whom  do  you  debate  it? 

Mr.  Held:  Can  I  say  something  to  that 
very  briefly? 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
every  and  all  circumstances  and  every  time 
we  get  a  report,  that  it  be  debated.  As  the 
minister  is  aware  some  matters  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Premier  of 
the  province  and  he  can  act  or  not  act  as 
he  sees  fit.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
some  redress  to  the  assembly  in  those  mat- 
ters where  the  Premier  for  some  reason,  and 
we  must  remember  he  is  also  a  political 
oerson,  may  choose  not  to  act.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  see  it  as  a  compulsory  thing  but  I 
think  there  should  be  some  provision  that 
on  motion  of  five  or  10  members  the  matter 
can  be  debated. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2876) 

Answers  to  questions  were  tabled  as  follows: 

12.  Mr.  Foulds— Inquiry  of  the  ministry:  Why  was  a  freelance  photographer  and  writer 
denied  permission  to  take  photographs  of  Old  Fort  William  on  March  19,  1975? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation: 

Old  Fort  William  is  still  under  construction  and  access  to  the  site  is  controlled  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety  by  the  contractor.  Until  parts  of  the  fort  site  which  have  been 
completed  are  opened  to  the  public  on  June  14,  1975,  special  arrangements  have  to  be  made 
through  the  ministry  office  in  Thunder  Bay  for  persons  wishing  to  go  on  the  site. 

Authorization  for  commercial  photography  during  a  visit  is  granted  by  the  ministry  upon 
written  or  verbal  application.  This  is  to  ensure  that  the  visitors'  programme  will  not  be 
disrupted,  that  special  arrangements  required  can  be  set  up  for  the  visit,  and  that  the  fort 
is  not  exploited  in  an  undesirable  way.  In  this  case,  the  photographer  was  apparently  un- 
aware of  the  ministry's  willingness  to  co-operate  with  professional  photographers  and 
writers,  and  did  not  contact  the  ministry  on  the  matter  until  sometime  after  March  19,  1975. 

21.  Mr.  Cassidy— Inquiry  of  the  ministry:  What  programmes  of  the  government  are  directed 
specifically  to  curbing  or  stopping  smoking  and  how  much  was  spent  on  them  in  1973  and 
in  1974?  How  much  does  the  government  estimate  Ontario  spent  in  the  same  year  for 
medical  and  hospital  treatment  of  people  whose  disease  was  created  or  aggravated  by 
smoking?  What  were  Ontario's  revenues  in  the  same  year  from  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  products? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Health: 

A.  Smoking  and  health  programmes  and  budget: 

1.  The  ministry  produced  a  pamphlet  in  1973  at  a  cost  of  $825  and  reprinted  a  larger 
quantity  in  1974  for  approximately  $1,100.  It  also  produced  a  pamphlet  on  smoking  and 
health  in  1974,  "Quitting  ...  A  Mind  Game,"  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $3,000;  a  reprint 
in  early  1975  cost  approximately  $1,100. 

2.  The  ministry  distributed  a  selection  of  available  films  and  printed  material  to  health 
units,  schools,  vokmtary  health  organizations  and  to  individuals  on  request. 

3.  The  ministry  participated  in  a  number  of  inter-agency  projects  related  to  smoking 
cessation,  educational  exhibits,  and  to  plans  for  a  provincial  inter-agency  council  on  smoking 
and  health. 

4.  The  ministry  has  maintained  and  made  available  statistical  and  medical  data  on  smoking 
and  health  from  various  sources  and  provides  these  on  request  to  research  groups,  medical 
personnel,  students  and  interested  individuals. 

The  ministry's  budget  for  the  above  activities  has  been  shared  by  the  health  promotion 
branch  and  the  communications  branch  under  the  heading  of  printing  services,  salaries, 
travel  and  meeting  expenses.  The  proportion  of  ministry  expenditures  for  these  items  directed 
to  smoking  and  health  activities  in  1973-1974  was  approximately  $25,000. 

B.  Health  costs  estimate  for  smoking  related  diseases: 

Estimates  for  medical  and  hospital  treatment  of  people  whose  disease  was  created  or 
aggravated  by  smoking  are  not  available  from  the  data  collected  by  the  ministry.  An  estimate 
was  provided  on  a  national  basis  by  the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  in 
1967.  On  the  basis  of  that  figure  updated  in  terms  of  the  changing  dollar  value,  a  rough 
estimate  for  Ontario  in  1973  for  health  costs  only  is  between  $100  and  $150  miUion. 

C.  Ontario  revenues  from  cigarette  and  tobacco  tax: 

1.  In  the  calendar  vears  1973  and  1974  Ontario's  revenues  from  taxes  on  cigarettes  and 
other  tobacco  products'  were:  1973-$95,809,224.84;  1974-$107,324,962.15. 
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Notes: 

1.  There  appears  to  be  a  material  reduction  in  revenues  arising  from  this  tax  in  the  early 
months  of  1975.  The  fiscal  year  1974-1975  revenue  vi^as  $101,455,884.69  compared  to  the 
fiscal  year  1973-1974  which  was  $100,346,864.93. 

2-  Revenues  are  quoted  gross,  but  refunds  are  small. 

2.  In  1974,  the  breakdown  between  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  was: 

% 

Cigarettes  21,107  millions  $  97,922,000  91.2 

Tobacco  packages  33.04  millions  4,497,000  4.2 

Cigars  241.73  millions  4,906,000  4.6 


$107,325,000  100.0 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


Mr. 

Kent. 


Chairman:    The    member    for    Essex- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  go  into  the  routine 
business,  I  wonder  if  I  could  introduce  to 
you  65  students  from  the  Belle  River  Public 
School,  with  Mrs.  Hughes  in  charge,  and  ask 
you  to  make  them  welcome  here. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor-Walkerville ) : 
They're  not  playing  hookey  are  they? 

OMBUDSMAN  ACT 

( continued ) 

On  section  12: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  move  an  amendment  to 
section  12  if  I  may. 

Perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  whom 
you've  just  introduced,  you  might  tell  them 
what  we're  doing.  It  seems  singularly  diffi- 
cult for  students  to  come  into  this  chamber 
and  suddenly  have  somebody  stand  up  and 
say,  "Well  now,  section  12,"  and  nobody 
knows  of  what. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  the  member  for 
Riverdale  would  like  to  tell  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
and  I  agreed  on  a  number  of  matters  prior 
to  the  dinner  break.  I  would  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  we  are  on  Bill  86, 
which  is  clause-by-clause  reading  of  the  Om- 
budsman bill.  This  bill  covers  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  that  people  may  go  to  see 
if  they  cannot  get  what  they  think  is  fair 
treatment  from  government  agencies,  and 
we're  now  on  section  12  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Is 
there  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  highly  out  of  order, 
but   we  always  yield  to  the  requests  of  the 
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member  for  Riverdale.  Now  he  will  carry  on 
on  section  12. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  you  please  give  that 
message  to  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Clement )  ? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  thought  the  member  for 
Essex-Kent  was  going  to  ask  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that 
concerns  me  about  this  provision  in  the  bill 
which  provides  for  the  Ombudsman  reporting 
annually  on  the  afiFairs  of  his  office  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  assembly  and  then  causing  the 
report  to  be  laid  before  the  assembly  if  it's 
in  session  or,  if  not,  at  the  next  ensuing 
session,  is  that  it  does  not  provide  a  vehicle 
by  which  the  Ombudsman  can  report  to  the 
assembly  as  and  when  he  sees  fit.  I  am  not 
at  this  point  in  time  speaking  about  the  non- 
compliance with  recommendations  where, 
later  on  in  the  bill,  he  has  the  opportunity, 
after  consulting  with  the  Premier,  of  laying  a 
report  before  the  assembly  on  a  specific 
matter. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  ( Lakeshore ) :  Yes,  after 
jumping  through  all  the  hurdles,  he  finally 
can  get  here. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  not  really  talking  about 
that.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  whether  or 
not  the  minister  would  be  receptive  to  an 
amendment  which  would  simply  add  on  at 
the  end  of  section  12:  "and  may  from  time 
to  time  present  to  the  assembly  such  other 
reports,  with  respect  to  his  office,  as  he  thinks 
fit." 

The  idea  is  simply  that  there  may  well  be 
occasions  when  he  doesn't  wish  to  wait  for 
his  annual  report,  and  at  the  same  time  it's 
not  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  engaged  with  respect  to  speaking 
to  the  Premier  before  he  can  lay  down  the 
report  before  the  House  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  specific  problem,  but  simply  be 
given  the  leeway  of  saying,  "Oh,  I'm  not 
really  restricted  just  to  an  annual  report.  I 
can  if  I  want  to  make  a  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  assembly,  which  is  my  master," 
if  I  can  use  that  term,  at  such  time  as  and 
when  he  sees  fit. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  is  it  appro- 
priate, it  is  a  provision  which  is  in  the  bill 
establishing  the  same  office  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England.  I  do  not  consider  it 
to  be  an  answer  to  my  request  that  it  deal 
with  the  other  situation  where,  if  a  person 
has  been  aggrieved,  and  the  injustice  has 
not  been  remedied,  he  can  then  report  to 
this  assembly,  which  is  the  provision  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  and  to  which  we  will  come 
later  in  the  bill. 

Would  the  minister  consider  such  an 
amendment  while  I  sit  and  write  it  out? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  member  for  Riverdale  feels  the 
Ombudsman  must  have  this  additional  right, 
I  suggest  with  the  greatest  of  respect,  is  al- 
ready covered  in  section  22,  subsection  4. 
Under  that  section,  if  no  action  is  taken 
which  the  Ombudsman  thinks  is  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances,  he  reports  the  in- 
action to  the  Premier  and  immediately  there- 
after can  report  to  the  assembly  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  colleague  already  ruled 
that  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  but  he  and  I  have 
so  many  differences  of  opinion,  in  terms  of 
our  interpretation.  I  take  the  one  position  and 
he  takes  the  other. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  couldn't  possibly  be  at 
odds  on  that  one.  You  repeated  precisely 
what  he  said;  it's  not  to  the  point.  Please 
address  yourself  to  the  issue  at  stake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  it's  neces- 
sary. I  think  it's  already  covered.  Do  you 
understand  that? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  keep  on  repeating  your- 
self, like  a  dog  chasing  its  tail. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  That's  his 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  my  answer  to 
you:  I  think  it's  already  covered. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  answer— you're  not  di- 
recting— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  And  he  doesn't 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You're  not  directing  your  fine 
legal  mind— 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 


ment   Board    of    Cabinet):    Call    order,    Mr. 
Chairman.  It's  getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  do  you  mean,  "order"? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment 
before  the  Chair  now  and  if  the  member  for 
Riverdale  will  produce  the  amendment  I'll 
read  it. 

Mr.  Renwick  moves  that  section  12  of  Bill 
86  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing words:  "and  may,  from  time  to  time, 
report  as  he  thinks  fit  to  the  assembly." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  it.  The  bill  to  which  I  have 
reference  is  the  bill  which  establishes  the 
same  office  in  the  House  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  England,  the  mother  of  Parliaments, 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  All 
right? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  has  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  provides  the  two  aspects 
of  the  report  of  the  Ombudsman.  It  provides 
what  I  have  just  moved,  in  addition  to  the 
provision  to  which  the  minister  has  referred 
in  subsection  4  of  section  22,  to  which  we 
will  come  later  on. 

What  subsection  4  of  section  22  says  is 
that  if  he  makes  a  recommendation  or  a 
proposal  for  a  remedy  of  a  wrong  which  has 
taken  place,  and  if  that  is  not  implemented 
by  the  ministry  or  the  particular  government 
agency  concerned,  he  can,  after  going  to  the 
Premier— I  disagree  very  seldom  with  my 
friend,  the  member  for  Rainy  River,  but  I  do 
on  this  occasion— all  he  has  to  do  is  to  touch 
base  with  the  Premier  and  then  he  can 
present  the  actual  recommendations  to  this 
assembly  which  he  has  made  and  which  have 
not  been  implemented.  That  deals  with  a 
specific  situation. 

This  goes  back  to  what  I  tried  to  say  to 
the  minister  on  second  reading  of  the  bill.  If 
the  Ombudsman  is  to  be  something  more 
than  a  formal  officer  of  this  assembly  and  is 
to  have  an  easy  relationship  with  this  assem- 
bly, he  must  be  able  not  only  to  make  his 
annual  report  but  in  a  very  flexible  way  to 
report  from  time  to  time,  as  he  thinks  fit,  on 
anything  he  wants  to  do. 

The  bill  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
established  the  parliamentary  commissioner, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  what  our  Ombuds- 
man will  be,  has  the  two  provisions.  It  has 
the  provision  which  states  that  if,  after  con- 
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ducting  an  investigation  under  this  Act  it 
appears  to  the  commissioner  that  an  injustice 
has  been  caused  to  the  person  aggrieved  in 
consequence  of  maladministration  and  that 
the  injustice  has  not  been  or  will  not  be 
remedied,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  lay  before 
each  House  of  Parliament  a  special  report 
upon  the  case. 

Perhaps  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury East,  and  his  mutual  friend  could  con- 
duct their  debate  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  I  am 
enjoying  it  here. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Try  to  get 
along,  now. 

Mr.  Renwick:   We   do  try  very  hard. 

What  subsection  4  of  section  22  speaks 
about  is  exactly  that  kind  of  special  report 
on  a  special  investigation  situation.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  Ombudsman,  Mr. 
Maloney,  should  not  only  be  able  to  make 
his  annual  report  to  the  assembly,  but  as 
and  when  he  sees  fit,  make  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  wishes  to  make. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  Ombudsman's 
is  going  to  abuse  that  and  we're  going  to  be 
deluged  with  reports.  It  isn't  that  at  all. 
He's  got  to  be  in  a  position  where  he  has 
that  kind  of  informal  relationship  with  this 
assembly  that  he  can  say:  "If  there's  a  matter 
I  want  to  report  upon  to  this  assembly,  I 
can  do  so,  and  I  don't  have  to  wait  for  my 
annual  report,  or  I  don't  have  to  wait  until 
the  estimates  of  my  office  come  before  the 
assembly  before  we  can  discuss  it." 

Then,  as  the  member  for  Rainy  River  says: 
"I  think,  then,  there  should  be  an  addi- 
tional provision."  Of  course,  if  he  would  care 
to  move  that,  we  would  certainly  agree  with 
it.  If  such  an  additional  report  is  made 
from  time  to  time  about  a  matter  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Ombudsman,  is  important 
enough  that  he  interrupt  the  annual  report 
proceeding,  that  should  be  a  matter  which 
would  then  be  a  motion— be  put  on  the  order 
paper  as  a  motion— so  that  if  it  were  desir- 
able, the  matter  then  could  be  debated. 

I'm  quite  certain  the  Ombudsman  wouldn't 
make  such  an  interim  report,  or  reports 
from  time  to  time,  unless  he  had  good 
reason  and  unless  it  was  about  a  matter 
that  should  be  debated— and  that  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  special  reports  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  subsection  4  of  section 
22.  I  would  ask  that  the  ministry  seriously 
consider  that  amendment  to  the  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Why  do  you  restrict,  constrict,  truncate  the 
powers  of  the  Ombudsman  in  this  way?  I 
really  find  it  most  curious. 

I  refer  you  to  the  Saskatchewan  Act  under 
this  head,  and  section  30  of  that  legislation. 
The  first  section  gives  the  Ombudsman,  or 
makes  it  mandatory  for  him,  to  file  a  report 
before  their  Legislature  within  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session.  Then  they  have  subsection  2, 
which  is  broken  into  a  couple  of  parts.  It 
goes  on  in  this  way. 

The  Ombudsman  may,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  public  interest,  or  in  the  in- 
terests of  any  person,  department  or  agency 
of  the  government,  publish  reports  relating 
generally  to  the  exercising  of  his  powers 
and  the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
functions  under  this  Act,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular case  investigated  by  him,  w'hether 
or  not  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  any 
such  report  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
report  to  the  assembly. 

What  my  friend  is  asking  to  be  done  here 
is  narrower  than  that,  but  it's  very  minimal. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  you  can  do  it.  The 
Saskatchewan  legislation  is  very  broad  in- 
deed. It  gives  him  initiatory  powers;  it  gives 
him  elbow  room.  It  gives  him  the  possibility 
of  submitting  a  report  in  a  general  way  to 
the  general  public  on  any  issue  that  seems 
paramount,  important  to  the  public  realm  and 
to  him. 

The  minister  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  report  is  coming  dovra  once  a  year.  First 
of  all,  we  can't  tell  what  that  report  is  going 
to  look  like,  of  course,  in  advance.  But  if  it 
comes  to  resemble  the  reports  that  we  get 
on  a  diversity  of  other  matters,  then  it's 
worth  nothing;   it's   fairly  useless. 

I  am  not  disparagin>g  the  report  of  the 
legal  aid  people,  but  their  reports  basically 
are  statistical  summaries.  They  break  down 
into  various  headings,  a  w^hole  range  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  cases.  There  is  page  after  page 
of  appendices  in  which  you  get  some  kind  of 
notion  on  the  basis  of  mere  nimieration  of 
what  is  going  on  with  respect  to  legal  aid 
practice. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  Ombudsman's 
report  may  not  be  analogous  to  that.  If  it 
were  so  then  we'd  have  no  cause  to  complain, 
although  we  can  complain  as  much  as  we 
like.  The  Act  says  a  report,  and  he  will  say, 
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if  he  wishes,  "That's  the  report,  and  that's 
the  way  I  projjose  to  draw  it." 

I  will  again  make  mention  of  the  1974 
Ombudsman's  report  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan.  That  is  a  fairly  elaborate 
document,  going  to  175  or  so  pages,  giving 
in  some  detail  the  numerous  kinds  of  cases 
he  has  dealt  with,  touching  upon  those  oases 
which  have  given  him  some  difficulty  and  are 
hard  of  resolution,  what  he  has  done  in  these 
several  instances.  This  is  the  way  you  should 
operate. 

In  Sweden.,  as  you  know,  the  Ombudsman 
there,  a  Mr.  Bexelius,  has  much  wider  powers 
than  anything  envisaged  within  the  ambit  of 
this  legislation,  much  wider  powers.  He  keeps 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  state  Church.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a 
recounting  of  an  incidient  in  which  one  of  the 
parish  clergymen  went  out  to  try  to  get  himself 
elected,  because  that's  the  way  you  get  ahead 
in  Sweden  in  the  Church,  because  everybody 
is  paid.  All  pastors  and  churchmen  are  paid 
by  the  government  in  that  parish  and  so  it 
falls  within  the  public  realm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Civil  servants? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  in  almost  all  the  Protes- 
tant comitries  of  northemi  Europe  such  is  the 
case.  It's  true  in  Germany,  true  almost  all 
over  the  place.  I  am  not  recommending  that 
here.  I  am  simply  saying  this  is  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Held:  Some  of  us  might  be  better  off 
in  that  case. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   The  young   clergyman   went 

out  to  visit  his  bishop- 
Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Is  that  a 

"Free   the   Servants"   button  the  minister  is 

wearing? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  His  bishop  said  that  he  was 
not  to  do  so,  but  nevertheless  having  done 
so,  in  defiance  of  the  bishop- 
Mr.   Laughren:    Is   that  a  "Free   the  Ser- 
vants" button  you  are  wearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  You'll  have  to  speak 
to  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  talking  about  the 
button  you  are  wearing.  Does  it  say:  "Free 
the  Servants"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Come  over  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ordter,  please!  The  member 
for  Lakeshore  has  the  floor. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Why  don't  you  just 
ignore  them? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  can't  ignore  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Keep  your  member  out 
of  this  thing.  Send  him  back  to  his  office  or 
som^lace  better. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  a  little 
story,  just  to  leaven  the  malice. 

And  so  he,  in  defiance  of  the  bishop,  pro- 
ceeds to  get  himself  elected  by  the 
parishioners,  except  the  bishop  excommuni- 
cates him.  He  goes  to  the  Ombudsman  in 
Sweden,  the  Ombudsman  tells  the  bishop  he 
has  no  right  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  slaps 
him  on  the  wrist,  the  bishop  writes  him  a 
letter,  says  "I  am  doing  God's  work,  not  the 
work  of  the  state,  not  what  you  Ombudsmen 
tell  me  to  do."  The  Ombudsman  proceeds 
to  drag  the  bishop  into  court  and  fines  him. 
Isn't  that  a  perfectly  working  system? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Excommunicate  the  Om- 
budsman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  mean,  Who's  in  charge, 
Caesar  or  Christ?  See  how  powerful  the 
Ombudsman  is  in  Sweden? 

Mr.  Raid:  What  was  the  point  to  that? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  work  of  the  Lord  is  not 
so  powerful  as  the  work  of  the  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  just  wanted  to  make  the 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  Would  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  get  back  to  the 
amendment  as  it  pertains  to  section  12? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  Rowat's  book  of  ombuds- 
men all  over  the  world,  you  know  there  is 
a  section  that  tells  how,  when  legislation 
came  into  the  British  House  of  Parliament 
under  this  head  the  same  kinds  of  complaints 
were  raised  against  that  legislation  which  we 
are  raising  against  yours,  and  which  was  sub- 
sequently amended  as  a  result  of  that.  The 
statements  were  somewhat  as  follows:  "The 
limitations  placed  on  the  commissioner's 
scope  and  powers  by  the  government  were 
greeted  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism  by  the 
press  in  Britain.  He  was  amusingly  described 
as  a  muzzled  watchdog,  a  crusader  without 
a  sword,  ombud-manqu^  and  an  ombudmouse. 

I  will  not  say  our  Ombudsman  is  a  mouse 
yet,  but  the  full  possibilities  are  there  within 
the  terms   of  your  legislation  for  a  man  of 
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great  power  to  reduce  his  stature  and  to  pull 
back  on  what  he  may  do  in  an  effective  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  You  know  who  fears 
the  mouse. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Once  a  year  he  comes  forward 
to  this  House  with  a  report  which  may  or 
may  not  have  some  kind  of  scope,  some  kind 
of  range  in  reach  and  description  of  what  his 
functions  and  activities  so  far  have  been  in 
the  previous  year.  Is  that  enough? 

Is  that  adequate  for  the  rapport  which 
should  exist  between  the  Ombudsman,  who 
is  the  creature  of  this  assembly,  and  our- 
selves? Is  he  to  be  contained  in  this  par- 
ticular way?  Is  it  fair  to  him  that  he  should 
be  so?  Why  do  you  make  him,  as  I  say,  hop 
through  the  hoops,  in  other  words,  like  an 
errand  boy?  If  he  has  a  complaint,  if  he  has 
some  matter  of  great  significance  that  he  as 
our  representative  of  all  sides  of  this  House 
wishes  to  bring  before  us,  why  on  earth 
shouldn't  he  be  able  to  do  so? 

Why  does  he  have  to  go  traipsing  up  like 
some  lackey  to  the  Premier's  oiBce  and  get  a 
little  holy  water  sprinkled  on  his  brow? 
Why  does  he  have  to  get  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Premier  in  advance  of  being  able  to  ad- 
dress us  directly?  I  just  don't  understand  that. 
Of  course,  I  understand  it— it  is  a  hoop.  It  is 
a  defence  mechanism.  It  is  a  way  by  which 
the  government  is  setting  up  an  obstruction 
as  a  way  of  forfending  against  the  power  of 
the  Ombudsman. 

Certainly,  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  is  a 
man  of  parts.  If  any  matter  known  to  the 
Ombudsman  is  going  to  come  before  this 
Legislature  and  is  in  the  least  embarrassing 
to  the  government,  he  will  sidetrack  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  he  can  get  Mel  Lastman 
to  stand  for  nomination  he  must  be  a  man 
of  parts.  He  must  be  like  Mackenzie  King. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  that  on  occasion  that 
procedure  can  stand.  There  is  a  second  pro- 
cedure of  a  direct  reporting  to  this  House. 
I  would  have  the  third  procedure,  if  it  were 
my  bill,  that  he  could  report  not  just  to  this 
House  but  to  the  general  public  as  he  saw  fit. 
He  would  have  independence.  He  would  have 
stature,  he  would  have  force  and  he  would 
be  a  force  in  the  community;  not  hand- 
cuffed, swaddled  and  tied  as  he  is  in  terms 
of  this  legislation.  You  would  think  he  was 
some  kind  of  an  inmate  who  had  to  be  placed 
in  bandages  against  his  own  ruination. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  man  you  have  got 
and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  office  we  are  think- 
ing to  create.  We  want  something  with  teeth; 


we  want  something  with  flesh  and  we  want 
some  muscle  in  the  position.  This  thin  crea- 
ture you  are  giving  birth  to  is  really  some- 
thing quite  weird  and  that's  not  your  style. 
You  usually  take  things  full  on,  foursquare, 
not  hacking  off  the  edges,  not  diminishing 
the  quality  of  the  legislation.  Quite  the  con- 
trary; normally  the  thing  has  body  but  this 
tends  to  be  one  of  the  weak  ones.  It  takes 
no  great  sense  to  know  you  are  doing  it 
deliberately.  Or,  if  you  are  not  doing  it 
deliberately,  I  can  only  say  why  do  it  at  all? 
Why  not  have  a  little  magnanimity— it  is  not 
magnanimity,  it  is  damn  commonsense— and 
adopt  what  my  colleague  has  submitted  to 
you  tonight,  to  give  him  some  flexibility  in 
his  role  as  he  sees  it?  Once  a  year  is  just 
hopeless  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  placed  by  the  member  for  Riverdale.  It 
would  appear  that  some  approach  to  inter- 
mediate reporting  would  be  useful  and  in- 
deed should  be  encouraged  by  the  Ombuds- 
man. As  the  Attorney  General  has  com- 
mented, there  is  no  necessity,  perhaps,  to 
have  the  word  "forthwith"  in  this  section 
which  would  require  the  Speaker  to  do  some- 
thing which  the  Speaker  might  not,  in  fact, 
do.  Without  a  sanction  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says,  this  might  not  be  too  valuable  to 
put  into  legislation. 

On  the  otiher  hand,  my  point  of  view 
would  be  that  that  kind,  of  word,  "forth- 
with," as  had  been  discussed  earlier,  or  this 
amendment  at  this  point  would  encourage 
things  to  happen  in  a  more  progressive  and 
better  manner.  If  the  Sp>eaker,  for  example, 
were  required  to  bring  forward  a  certain 
item  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  even  though 
there  was  not  any  sanction,  it  would  at  least 
encourage  the  Speaker  to  act  promptly  and 
with  the  kind  of  responsiblity  that  the  House 
would  ask  him  to  show. 

lln  the  same  situation  I  thinik  the  amend- 
ment which  is  proposed  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale  is  also  wtorthy  of  support.  In  this 
case  the  Ombudsman  is  not  required  to 
present  preliminary  reports  or  interane'diate 
reports  before  the  annual  report  which  might 
otherwise  be  made.  However,  I  think  it's 
worthwhile  to  encourage  the  presentation  of 
those   interim   or  preliminary  reports. 

(If  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
do  come  forward  and  are  of  great  public 
interest,  then  we  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  report  on  those  subjects, 
if    the    Ombudsman    thought    that    was    re- 
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quired;  almost  immediately,  while  the  item 
might  still  be  of  much  more  cuirent  in- 
terest. Reforms  can  take  place  in  the  various 
kinds  of  laws  that  we  do  pass  from  time  to 
time  and  a  reform  of  a  particular  abuse 
might  oome  about  much  more  quickly  and 
promptly,  if  there  were  a  report  while  pub- 
licity and  public  interest  on  a  certain  sub- 
ject were  still  high  rather  than  if  it  formed 
part  of  an  annual  report. 

We  are  all  well  aware  from  the  exposure 
that  "we  have  had  to  various  comments  in 
the  media,  whether  printed  or  picture,  that 
public  interest  in  certain  issues  can  change 
Very  quickly.  What  is  a  sudden  and  all- 
compelling  issue  this  week  may  be  entirely 
stale  within  a  month  or  two.  Indeed  the 
same  situation  could  well  occur  in  a  report 
which  might  have  to  wait  to  discuss  one  of 
these  issues,  if  the  Ombudsman  were  only 
required  to  report  annually. 

If  the  Ombudsman  is  to  report  annually 
we  are  doing  ourseh'es  a  possible  disservice. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  en- 
courage the  Ombudsman  to  report  from  time 
to  time  as  he  may  see  value  in  such  report- 
ing, then  I  think  we  axe  going  to  oome  up 
with  a  better  piece  of  legislation. 

We  are  also  going  to  come  up  with  a 
l>etter  procedure  by  encouraging  this  kind 
of  involvement,  not  only  by  the  Ombudsman 
in  presenting  things  while  ^ey  are  still  fresh, 
but  also  in  the  general  knowledge  that  the 
public  will  obtain  from  time  to  time  of  vari- 
ous issues  that  are  otherwise  perhaps  buried 
or  maybe  stale  in  an  annual  report.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  would  encourage  the  Attorney  General 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  also  to  support  the  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I'll  move  a  sub- 
amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  member  for  Riverdale. 

I'd  like  to  put  to  the  Attorney  General  two 
points  as  to  why  I  think  this  amendment  in 
the  Act  is  necessary.  First  of  all,  just  before 
the  dinner  break  we  were  talking  about 
access  of  the  public  to  the  Ombudsman.  We 
talked  about  how  he  was  j>erhaps  going  to 
have  offices  across  the  province  and  of  how 
he  might  get  around  the  province.  That  cer- 
tainly is  proibably  the  primary  function,  the 
access  of  the  public  to  the  Ombudsman  and 
vice  versa. 

The  other  side  of  that  equation  has  to  be 
the  access  of  the  Ombudsman  to  the  Legis- 


lature. He's  a  creature  of  this  Legislature 
and  he  should  be  able  to  contact  the  Legis- 
latxire  at  his  will.  If  he  feels  he  has  a  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  solved  without  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  then 
he  should  have  the  ability  to  coone  before 
the  Legislature  by  way  of  an  interim  report 
or  some  kind  of  report  and  say:  "This  is  a 
serious  problem.  I  feel  it  is  urgent  and  that 
the  remedy  should  be  now,  not  at  the  end 
of  the  \ear,  and  not  in  an  annual  report." 

I  think  that  the  access  of  the  Ombudsman 
to  the  Legislatiue  and  the  members  of  it  is 
very  important.  That's  the  first  thing.  I  think 
that's  an  obvious  point  and  I  would  wonder 
why  the  Attorney  General  would  not  accept 
that  argument.  It  is  obvious  if  he  looks  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  of  access. 

The  point  I'd  like  to  make,  and  I  hang 
this  on  my  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
public  accounts  committee,  is  that  we  very 
often  find  that  we  will  come  across  some- 
thing that  the  auditor  has  raised  or  that  we 
have  found  by  our  questions  to  a  particular 
civil  servant  or  minister— some  problem  with- 
in the  civil  service  or  within  government 
machinations,  patterns,  or  administration  that 
shouldn't  wait  for  redress  or  change  until 
our  annual  report  is  made;  we  feel  that  it's 
urgent  and  that  the  changes  should  be  made 
now. 

In  those  circiunstances,  I've  taken  it  upon 
myself  as  chairman,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  committee,  to  contact  the  minister 
and  deputy  minister  directly  without  waiting 
the  requiretl  time  of  six  months,  eight  months 
or  a  year  before  we  complete  our  work  and 
for  those  recommendations  to  be  made. 

I'd  like  to  quote  again,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  something  from  a  study  on  ombuds- 
men. It  says:  "Any  remedial  action  tJie  om- 
bud.sman  may  gain  for  an  individual  is  a  by- 
product of  his  continuing  struggle  to  secure 
sounder  government  for  the  people  in  the 
future."  I  think  that  if  he's  going  to  do  that 
job  he  must  not  be  constrained  from  coming 
to  the  Legislature  directiy  if  he  feels  that  is 
necessary. 

Personally,  I  don't  envisage  the  Ombuds- 
man running  in  here  every  week  or  two 
weeks,  even  once  a  month,  or  once  every 
quarter— whatever  the  Attorney  General 
wants  to  say— and  saying:  "Look,  here's  a 
little  report  I  dashed  off  on  the  weekend.  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested."  The 
Attorney  General  is  hanging  most  of  'his 
arguments  on  the  quality  of  the  man  we  are 
appointing;  I  agree  with  that. 
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The  Ombudsman  is  going  to  have  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  he  thinks  is  important— 
what  is  immediately  important  and  what  is 
urgently  important.  I  would  suggest  it 
probably  wouldn't  happen  once  a  year.  But  he 
should  have  the  ability  to  come  before  this 
House,  he  should  have  that  access,  and  I  think 
he  should  be  encouraged  by  the  legislation  to 
do  so. 

The  corollary  to  that,  of  course,  is  that 
having  been  given  that  access  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  its  members,  then  tihe  members 
themselves  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
del^ate  whether  what  the  Ombudsman  has 
brought  to  their  attention  is  important  or 
not  and  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Reid  moves  a  sub-amendment  to  the 
amendment  that  "if  such  a  special  report  is 
made,  a  motion  shall  be  placed  on  the  order 
paper  and  shall  be  debated  within  two  weeks 
of  b<;ing  so  placed." 

Mr.  Reid:  As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't 
go  on  at  any  length.  I  think  the  points  are 
self-explanatory,  and  I'm  sure  that  the 
Attorney  General,  who  is  a  reasonable  man, 
will  accept  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We  will  divide  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  member  wish  to 
speak  to  the  sub-amendment? 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  I  would  like  to  speak  to  it. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  on  behalf  of 
our  caucus  that  we  would  support  the  sub- 
amendment  posed'  by  the  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

I  think  it's  clear  from  what  the  member 
himself  said— but  I  think  it  deserves  reasser- 
tion  in  this  effort  to  persuade  the  Attorney 
General  that  both  amendments  merit  his 
supiwrt— that  there  is  no  obligation  that  the 
debate  take  place.  It's  simply  a  procedural 
device  by  w*hich,  if  it  merits  that  attention, 
it  will  be  debated.  I  think  that's  the  intenl- 
tion. 

I  make  the  second  point,  which  we  must 
make  on  all  of  these  amendments  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  evening  so  that  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  said  again:  We  are  not 
engaged  in  the  elegances  of  draftsmanship; 
we're  engaged  in'  making  points.  All  of 
these  amendments  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
legislative  counsel  drafting,  in  appropriate 
language,  the  amendments  which  are  before 
the  assembly.  I  just  want  to  say  that  so 
people  will  understand  that  we're  not  wedded 
to  the  precise  words;  we're  wedded  to  the 
ideas  which  are  involved  in  those  words. 


Mr.  Ruston:  It's  the  principle  we're  inter- 
tested  in'. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  may,  and  to  reinforce 
what  has  been  said  by  the  member  for  Rainy 
River  and  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  I  happen  to  have,  by  coincidence, 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Ombudsman 
for  Saskatchewan.  My  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore,  referred  to  the  Ombuds- 
man in  Saskatchewan  and  the  provision  of 
their  bill  which  addresses  itself  to  the  very 
problem  to  which  we're  referred  and  provides 
for  a  much  wider  ambit  of  publicity  than  we 
are  dealing  with. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  what  we  are  pro- 
posing is  appropriate  and  apposite  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  bill,  but  my  colleague 
said  that  these  annual  reports  tend  to  be  sta- 
tistical. The  Ombudsman  report,  which  goes 
on  for  175  pages  in  Saskatchewan,  and  of 
course  we  have  a  very  real  affinity  to  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  and  we  must  mark 
here  tonight  the  resounding  victory  at  the 
polls  which— 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  ( Middlesex  South) :  In  that 
they  only  lost  a  little  ground. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  only  lost  seven  seats. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  ( Huron-Bruce ) :  I  was  won- 
dering how  long  it  would  take  you  to  men- 
tion that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  From  55  to  39  per  cent. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  you  come  back  here  with 
a  38  to  22  working  majority  after  your  elec- 
tion, you'll  consider  it  a  resounding  victory, 
I  can  tell  you  that. 

An  Hon.  member:  Darn  right  you  will. 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  will  do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Reid:  We'll  be  back  without  you. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Wait  until  you  get  home 
tonight. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  think  Premier 
Blakeney  is  losing  any  sleep  tonight  about 
the  closeness  of  his  margin  of  victory,  and  as 
for  my  friends  on  the  right- 
Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  You  will  tell 
the  story  better  the  next  time. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  It  is  a 
matter  of  degree. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —they  will  be  changing  lead- 
ers in  Saskatchewan  as  they  will  be  in  On- 
tario after  the  next  election. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  after  you  change  your 
leader. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  any  event,  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Saskatchewan  ofBce  of 
the  Ombudsman  runs  to  175  pages. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He  didn't  say  the  NDP  were 
going  to  win. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  are  25  pages  of  report 
and  the  150  other  pages  are  a  compilation  of 
statistical  information,  and  that's  exactly  what 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Lakeshore, 
stated.  I'm  not  saying  that  statistical  informa- 
tion isn't  important.  Of  course  it's  important, 
but  that's  what  annual  reports  are  about.  An- 
nual reports  aren't  about  people,  they're  about 
statistics,  they're  reporting  about  their  func- 
tions, about  what  they  do.  They're  not 
about  people,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  oflBce 
that  we  are  creating  as  an  institution  of  gov- 
ernment that's  about  people,  this  is  what 
ombudsman  means.  I  don't  even  know  exactly 
what  it  means  in  Swedish,  but  my  guess  is 
it  has  something  to  do  with  a  "people's  man." 
That's  my  guess  as  to  what  the  word  means. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  "Everyone's." 

Mr.  Renwick:  "Everyone's  man."  That's 
what  we're  about,  and  that's  why  we're 
saying  that  if  we  in  the  assembly  are  ap- 
pointing an  oflBcer  of  this  assembly  to  be  that 
kind  of  person  and  to  perform  those  kinds  of 
functions,  he's  got  to  have  access  to  the 
assembly  and  we,  in  turn,  have  to  have  our 
opportunity,  should  we  wish  to  do  so,  to 
debate  the  matter  about  which  he  might 
exercise  his  privilege  of  making  additional 
reports,  other  than  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  4  of  section  22,  or  the  annual 
report.  I  would  urge  the  Attorney  General  to 
accept  that  amendment.  I  may  say  that  from 
our  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  per- 
haps one  exception,  we  intend  to  ask  simply 
that  the  votes  on  these  various  amendments 
be  stacked. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  speak  before  the  minister  replies? 

Mr.  Reid:  Just  say  "yes." 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  have  listened  to  the 
submdssions  made  by  the  various  members 
who  addressed  this  situation.  Firstly,  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  that  the  ultimate 
leveratge,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  that  can 
be  utUized  by  the  Ombudsman  is,  in  fact, 
this  House. 

1  think  we  must  explore  for  a  mioute  the 
whale   purpose   of   the   Onabudsman.    He   is 


created  to  deal  with  maladministration,  with 
injustices  practised  on  the  public  by  some 
agency,  board  or  individual  Involved  in  this 
govenmfient.  The  English  commentary,  the 
study  which  preceded  the  public  commis- 
sioner legislation  in  England  and  which 
made  very  strong  submissions  to  the  United 
Kingdom  government,  said  inquiries  should 
not  be  done  in  the  glare  of  publicity.  That 
was  done  by  a  former  chief  justice. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  am  not  arguing  aibout  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right. 

:Mr.  Renwick:  We're  not  arguing  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Okay,  fine. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  is  the  final  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  All  right,  the  final  reso- 
lution. The  member  for  Lakeshore  accuses 
us  of  hooping  or  restraining  the  Ombudsman 
because  of  the  procedure  set  up  for  report- 
ing the  maladmnnistration  ultimaitely  or 
penultimately  to  the  Premier.  He  makes 
light  of  that  and  I  direct  his  attention  to  the 
Saskatchewan  legislation  which  his  colleague 
has  already  touched  on  in  his  argument  or 
his  debate.  We  use  the  word  "Premier." 
They  use  "Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council" 
out  there  because  they  recognize  what  has 
to  be  done. 

'Let's  take  a  situation  when  some  wrong 
has  to  be  corrected.  It  comes  to  his  atten- 
tion; it  goes  through  the  process.  The  Om- 
budsman agrees  that  the  wrong  has  to  be 
made  right  and  the  Act  sets  up  in  section  22 
what  he  does.  If  that  minister  or  that  depart- 
ment head  does  nothing  or  if  that  wrong  is 
not  corrected,  he  reports  it  to  the  Premier 
and  as  soon  as  he  does  that,  he  can  talk  to 
the  Premier  and  come  right  into  this  Hou.se 
with  that  report.  There  must  be  contact  with 
the  House.  There  is  no  question  about  it  and 
I  tell  you  it's  in  section  22.  He  is  not  pro- 
eluded  from  com'ing  in  here.  That's  right. 
You  must  give- 
Mr.  Renwick:  You  are  so  secretive,  it  is 
unbelievable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  but  you  must  give 
those  who  can  correct  the  maladministration 
an  opportunity  to  correct  it.  If  the  minister 
or  the  director  or  the  Premier  doesn't  want 
bo  correct  it,  this  House  will  learn  of  it  and 
it  will  l>e  corrected. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  we  will  never  know 
what  the  correction'  was. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  will  know  in  the 
annual  report.  You  will  know  in  the  annual 
report  how  many  matters  such  as  that  have 
been  referred  to  the  Premier's  oflBce. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Let  me  ask  you  this; 
I  just  put  this  to  you.  Does  it  really  matter 
if  a  wrong  has  been  made  right- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  it  is  nnmensely  im- 
portant that  the  light  of  publicity  be  shed 
upon  the  decision  to  correct  maladministra- 
tion in  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  That's  wihere  you  and 
Sir  John  Whyatt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cease  to  keep  company  because  he  has  the 
ver\'  opposite  \dew.  He  takes  the  very  oppo- 
site view.  He  said  these  things- 
Mr.  Renwick:  No,  we  will  come  to  that 
when  we  come  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Hie  says  the  inquiries 
should  not  take  place  in  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  agree  with  that.  We  agree 
with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Okay. 

Mr.  Reid:  You  are  talking  about  remedies. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  talking  about  re- 
ports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  He  has  access  to  the 
House  under  section  22.  There's  a  procedure 
set  up.  Your  Saskatchewan  legislation,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  three  years,  with  its  sec- 
tion 25  sends  it  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  don't  agree  with  that. 
We  applauded  the  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment for  moving  two  years  ago  but  we  don't 
necessarily  agree  with  every  jot  and  tittle  in 
the  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  was  advanced  type  of  legislation  and  I 
think  that  legislation  is  good  legislation.  We 
recognize  it  except  we  direct  it  to  the  Pre- 
mier's office.  If  the  thing  is  not  corrected- 
I  think  what  we  are  really  talking  about,  the 
nub  of  the  issue,  is  should  all  wrongs  be 
debated  here  in  the  House  even  though  they 
have  been  corrected?  I  just  don't  share  that 
view.  I  say  he  has  access  to  the  House  under 
section  22  of  our  bill  and  he  should  come 
to  the  House  if  the  director  or  the  minister 
or  the  Premier  don't  do  as  he  suggests.  They 


ignore  him,  he  comes  in  and  he  puts  his  spe- 
cial report  right  here. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  happens  then?  May  I  ask 
the  Attorney  General,  if  we  grant  that  under 
section  22,  what  happens  once  he  comes  and 
makes  a  report  and  says  nothing  was  done 
about  this?  What  happens?  He  leaves  a  re- 
port before  the  assembly  and  then  what 
happens? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  presume  the  glare  of 
publicity  at  that  point  would  generate  in- 
terest, certainly  within  this  House,  in  why 
something  hadn't  been  done. 

'Mr.  Renwick:  But  we  would  not  be  able 
to  debate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  could  ask  the 
Premier.  You  could  ask  the  minister,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  in  question  period  every 
day. 

iMr.  Renwick:  Of  course  we  could  ask  the 
Premier.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance 
of  getting  satisfaction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  You  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  him  and  to  describe  to 
the  House  why  nothing  was  done  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Mr.   Lawlor:   One-sided,  unilateral. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Let's  have 
one  member  speak  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order,  if  I 
may.  We  are  not  debating  at  this  point  in 
time  subsection  4  of  section  22.  That's  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  two  amendments 
which  have  been  placed  before  the  assembly; 
and  it's  just  that  simple.  We'll  debate  sub- 
section 4  of  section  22  when  we  get  to  that 
section.  But  we  are  not  going  to  debate  it 
now,  because  it's  simply  a  diversionary  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  General. 
You  might  as  well  explain  to  your  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Energy,  the  member  for  Don 
Mills,  that  we  won't  be  at  his  bill  tonight— so 
he  can  go  home.  Okay? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Oh,  I  think  I'd  like  to  stay. 

Hon  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
suggesting  we  are  debating  section  22.  I  just 
tell  the  members  of  this  House  that  in  my 
humble  submission  the  problems  that  the  op- 
position parties  are  describing  are  dealt  with 
in  that  section. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little 
aggravating  to  be  either  deliberately  or  un- 
consciously talking  at  cross  purposes  across 
this  House.  I  think  your  moves  are  un- 
characteristically diversionary  tonight  —  for 
some  strange  reason.  Maybe  you  are  afraid 
of  your  own  legislation;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  think  those  remarks 
are  called  for  from  the  member  for  Lake- 
^ore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  been  guilty  of 
talking  across  the  House  when  the  minister 
has  been  talking;  and  I  haven't  been  firm 
enough  as  chairman  to  keep  you  quiet.  So 
don't  blame  the  minister  for  something  that 
happens  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  WiUiam):  Right. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   He  is  being  fair  tonight. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  talking  about  a  subject 
in  which  the  minister  has  been  forthcoming 
with  respect  to  replies  to  this  matter  in 
which  he  won't  address  himself  directly  to 
the  issue  at  stake;  but  goes  off  in  some 
other  section  as  a  pure  red  herring.  He 
ignores  us,  as  though  he  had  never  heard  it. 
He  cites  Saskatchewan  back  at  us,  ignoring 
in  the  process  the  very  section  that  I  had 
quoted  to  him  earlier— as  though  it  didn't 
exist.  And  section  30,  subsection  2  of  the 
Saskatchewan  legislation  makes  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talking 
ajjoiut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  With  the  greatest  re- 
spect, that  section  that  you  have  just  quoted 
deals  with  publishing;  it  doesn't  deal  with 
bringing   reports   before   the   House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Minister,  I  said  earlier 
that  it  went  away  beyond  anything  we  are 
even  asking  for.  Yes,  it  gives  all  kinds  of 
amplitude  and  scope  to  the  Ombudsman  in 
that  particular  province.  I  am  not  asking  to 
go  that  far.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing.  As  I've  said,  if  I  were  the  Attorney 
General,  and  sure,  if  we  were  the  govern- 
ment, a  similar  clause  to  that  would  go  into 
this  legislation— that's  the  way  it  would  be. 

If  he  saw  fit  to  avoid  this  House,  he 
would  not  go  cuckolding  to  the  Premier  of 
the  province  or  any  minister  of  the  Crown, 
or  any  senior  civil  servant  to  get  their  per- 
mission to  make  disclosures  on  what's  going 
on  internally  in  the  government,  but  could 


go  out  to  the  public  forum  and  say,  "This 
is  wrong." 

He  publishes  a  report  and  it's  picked  up 
by  whoever  is  interested  in  picking  it  up— 
which  is  a  good  many  of  the  citizenry, 

I  say,  again,  we  are  not  even  asking  for 
that.  We  are  simply  saying  we  want  to  avoid 
having  to  wait  for  a  single  period  in  a  single 
year  to  produce  a  report  which  may  not 
have  any  great  meat  in  it,  but  will  be  full 
of  statistics,  could  possibly  be  and  would 
be  of  no  great  eflBcacy  to  us  in  the  House, 
and  really  would  traduce  the  basic  job  that 
we  see  the  man  doing;  and  which  we  couldn't 
complain  about  because  this  is  the  way  we 
have  accepted  the  legislation. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  we  just  want  him 
to  be  able  to  come  here  on  his  own  hook 
if  he  considers  in  his  wisdom  that  the  matter 
is  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  him 
doing  so.  And  if  you  don't  repose  that  kind 
of  confidence  in  this  kind  of  office— which  is 
an  office  of  plenary  confidence  and  nothing 
else— if  you  haven't  got  that,  then  you  ain't 
go  much.  And  you  won't  get  much. 

I  can  only  attribute  it  to  33  years  of  a 
type  of  paranoia  built  in  over  there,  which 
we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  understand. 
The  minister  being  a  relatively  new  member 
of  this  assembly,  we  wouldn't  expect  him  to 
have  that  contagion  that  disease,  worked 
into  his  system  yet.  In  any  event,  he's  always 
been  able  to  avoid  it  until  this  hour,  but 
there  he  is,  obviously  adamant  a1x>ut  this.  It 
stays  as  it  is.  He's  not  taking  any  chances. 
There's  not  going  to  be  any  more  amplitude 
in  this  post  than  there  possibly  has  to  be. 
He's  going  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  talk- 
ing about  the  problems  at  election  time,  say- 
ing the  government  has  appointed  an  Om- 
budsman and  get  all  the  glory  which  proceeds 
from  that  without  the  meat. 

Who  is  to  know?  The  electorate  isn't  going 
to  be  aware  of  how  relatively  empty  this 
legislation  is,  when  there's  no  need  to  make 
its  defects  public.  The  complaints  that  went 
against  Whyatt  in  the  British  House  were 
precisely  as  the  wording  goes— "unneces- 
sarily truncated."  Subsequently,  it  had  to  be 
enlarged.  This  is  quite  irrationally  and  un- 
necessarily truncated  and  we  protest  and  see 
no  reason  for  it. 

If  we  thought  we  were  crying  for  the  moon 
or  just  being  awkward  or  trying  to  push 
something  down  your  throats  in  some  fit  of 
aggression  or  something  like  that,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  We  do  that  sometimes.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  tonight  and  it's  not  the 
case  in  this  kind  of  thing.  What  we're  sug- 
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gesting  here  is  plenarily  rational  and  in  direct 
line  with  what  you,  yourself,  in  appointing 
an  Ombudsman  would  want  to  do.  It  falls 
within  the  logic  of  his  office.  To  the  extent 
that  you  deny  it,  I  think  this  is  illogicality 
written  into  the  legislation. 

That's  a  great  pity  because  there  are  in- 
ertial  forces  working  in  legislation,  particu- 
larly of  this  kind  which  are  delicate  pieces 
of  legislation,  which  perform  an  extremely 
delicate  social  task.  You  don't  play  with  the 
Ombudsman  easily.  Once  this  is  in  print  and 
down  we  will  all  be  loath  to  move  in  on  his 
office  in  any  way,  abrogating,  cutting  or  even 
expanding  imless  he  specffioally  asks  for  it. 
That  would  be  the  way  it  is  because  we 
respect  that  post  and  have  an  arm's-length 
attitude  to  it.  Even  if  the  Ombudsman's  post 
is  our  creature  and  we  have  a  kind  of 
fatherly,  let's  say,  care  for  it,  it's  still  a  sense 
that  that  independence  is  absolutely  vital; 
as  vital  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  judiciary, 
perhaps  more  so  in  some  instances. 

Therefore,  that's  why  we're  so  anxious  to 
give  this  the  best  way  we  can;  to  carve  it 
out  tonight.  I  suspect  our  opportunities  in  the 
future  are  going  to  be  few  and  far  between'. 
However  we  may  feel  about  the  failures  here 
and  there,  we  will  not  be  predisposed  to 
bring  this  post  into  any  ridicule.  We  will 
bend  over  backwards,  on  every  occasion,  to 
keep  it  in  soine  kind  of  veneration  even  so 
that  it  keeps  its  full  force,  the  plenitude  here, 
what  this  man  can  do  in  this  post  to  keep 
sovereign  civil  liberties  alive  when  they're 
always  imder  tremendously  increasing  pres- 
sure as  the  inevitable  process  of  centraliza- 
tion, of  increased  multiplicity  of  bureauc- 
racy goes  on  apace. 

We  have  created  a  civilization  like  that. 
It's  intrinsic  to  our  way  of  life.  We  can't 
govern  otherwise.  The  only  thing  holding  ovir 
society  together  is  these  fabrics  we  have 
created.  They're  onerous.  Most  people  find 
they're  even  heinous.  They  protest  against 
them  and  yet  they  don't  know  their  virtue. 
That  virtue  will  go  on  apace. 

There  are  other  countervailing  forces,  I 
hope,  inside  government  Which  try  to 
alleviate  those  pressures  and  that  concentra- 
tion which  is  a  dehumanizing  concentration, 
which  grinds  people  down  and  which,  in 
terms  of  statistics,  sees  them  impersonally.  It 
sees  them  out  there  as  integers  and  not  as 
living  human  beings.  That  is  the  devil  of 
contemporary  government  and  most  of  us 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

One  of  the  ways  we're  trying  to  do  it  is 
through  the  Ombudsman.  He  is  a  human 
element— very  deeply  human;  the  best  human 


element  we've  devised  thus  far— to  stand  be- 
tween the  amorphous  mass,  the  grinding 
monster  of  contemporary  government,  and  the 
citizen  at  large.  Ougiht  he  not  be  given  every 
conceivable  power?  He  won't  abuse  it.  Are 
you  afraid  of  him  abusing  it? 

You  wouldn't  have  appointed  the  man 
and  we  wouldn't  have  given  our  sanction,  if 
we  thougiht  that  that  would  be  a  possibility 
in  Maloney's  case,  and  it's  not.  I  have  every 
trust  in  his  discretion  and  good  sense  and, 
therefore,  I'm  prepared  to  entrust  him  with 
the  powers  of  that  office  so  that  he  can 
operate  in  the  widest  swath  and  in  the  most 
benign  way  possible.  You  are  refusing  it  to 
him.  I  think  it  is  a  most  questionable  thing. 
It's  the  most  diminishing  thing  I've  seen 
proceeding  from  that  particular  department 
in  this  House.  I'm  not  going  to  beg.  I  don't 
beg  any  more.  I  simply  say,  please  give  it 
some  damn  good  consideration.  What  is 
proposed  here  is  beneficial,  even  from  your 
point  of  view. 

Hod.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
absolutely  no  qualms  nor  dbes  the  govern- 
ment or  anyone  in  this  chamber  to  my 
knowledge  have  any  qualms  as  to  the  capac- 
ity and  the  integrity  of  the  proposed  in- 
cumbent of  this  very  responsible  office.  Thei-e 
is  just  no  question  about  that.  I  have  taken 
a  position  on  tliis.  I  believe  rightly  that  it  is 
already  provided  for  in  a  later  section  which 
we  will  debate  later  on. 

I  must  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
House  this  observation.  I  heard  on  Tuesday 
evening  and  Tuesday  afternoon  from  various 
members  of  the  House,  including  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  and  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore,  tributes  paid  to  the  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  who  was  then  absent 
from  the  House  because  of  illness  and  who 
apparently,  as  I  understand  it,  had  for  some 
10  years  given  this  matter  his  thoughts.  I 
would  suspect  that  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  probably  turned  his  mind  to  the 
question  of  the  Ombudsman-type  legislation 
more  than  any  other  member  of  this  House- 
certainly  more  than  I  have— because  he  has 
been  working  and  has  been  interested  in  it 
for  a  period  of  10  years.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
experienced  as  a  keen  lawyer  and  as  a  lawyer 
he  is  a  man  of  no  mean  experience.  He's 
very  able. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  a  very  subtle  argu- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  it's  not  a  subtle 
argument  at  all.  I  look  at  this  proposed  bill 
and  his  proposed  bill  follows  the  form  of  the 
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Saskatchewan  legislation,  whereby  if  nothing 
is  done  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Om- 
budsman etc.,  he  lays  the  matter  on  the  table 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  In 
this  bill,  we  take  the  view  that  it  should  go 
directly  to  the  Premier  and  then  it  can  come 
into  this  Legislature  and  the  matter  can  be 
reported.  I'll  tell  you  that  I  cannot  ignore  the 
position  that  was  taken  by  the  member  for 
Downsview.  As  he  sees  it,  I  presume,  as  I  have 
not  discussed  the  section  with  him— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  think  this  is  fair.  The 
member  for  Downsview  should  be  here  to 
speak  for  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  you  don't  think  it's 
fair.  I  just  tell  you  it's  an  observation  that  I 
can't  lose  sight  of  and  I'm  obliged  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  in  light  of  the  debate, 
he  might  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
only  comment  to  the  fact  that  my  colleague 
from  Downsview  in  the  bill  which  he  has 
brought  forward  has,  I  agree,  put  his  mind 
more  seriously  and  perhaps  more  in  depth 
than  any  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  because  of  his  interest  in  this  subject  over 
the  years.  This  is,  not  to  say,  though,  that 
even  his  bill  could  not  perhaps  be  improved 
upon  by  debate  and  discussion  among  various 
members  within  the  House.  I  think  that  while 
he  may  not  have  dwelt  upon  this  particular 
point  that  has  been  brought  forward,  still  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  encourage  the  Om- 
budsman to  come  in  with  reports  at  inter- 
mediate stages  two,  three  or  five  times 
throughout  the  year  on  particular  issues  that 
might  be  of  interest. 

Those  issues,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
might  be  lost  otherwise  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  things  that  come  before  us 
fade  in  the  public  interest  after  quite  a  few 
days.  So  this  whole  approach  need  not  be 
precluded  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Attorney 
General  just  because  it  wasn't  included  in  the 
bill  that  my  colleague  has  brought  forward 
over  the  years.  I  still  think  the  amendment 
has  great  merit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  hadn't  intended  to  speak  to 
this  section  but,  in  listening  to  the  minister, 
I  well  recall  last  spring  when  we  delved 
into  the  Elliot  Lake  situation.  My  colleague 


from  Lakeshore  says  that  when  one  has  to 
go  to  the  Premier  to  get  something  brought 
foi-ward  the  minister  gives  the  impression  it 
can  be  done  readily;  no  one  will  attempt  to 
scuttle  it.  Yet  I  can  recall  during  those  de- 
bates in  committee  where  the  chairman,  on 
record,  agreed  to  a  meeting  wherein  we 
would  call  in  doctors  and  what  not.  The 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier) 
was  there  and  he  agreed. 

Twice  we  went  through  the  hassle  and 
fought  it  out  in  committee.  After  the  con- 
sensus had  been  reached  in  the  committee 
stage,  after  an  agreement  had  been  reached, 
lo  and  behold,  to  this  day  we're  waiting  for 
that  meeting,  because  the  weight  of  the 
Tory  party  was  sufficient  that  despite  the 
agreement  a  commitment  which  had  been 
made  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  was 
lost  because  someone  decided  we  shouldn't 
proceed.  If  the  minister  is  telling  me  that 
wouldn't  occur  in  dealing  with  the  Premier 
or  with  cabinet  ministers,  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you  that  is  just  not  quite  right. 

I  also  recall  during  that  debate  last  year 
that  we  attempted  to  focus  the  situation  on 
Elliot  Lake,  and  there  was  a  document 
floating  around  the  minister's  ofiice  called  the 
Muller  report,  and  that  didn't  come  to  light, 
and  we  were  being  accused  at  that  time  of 
being  straight  political.  So  there  are  attempts 
to  prevent  things  from  coming  to  light  and 
there  are  ways  of  scuttling  them.  Even  when 
you  have  agreement  in  committee,  among 
supposed  gentlemen,  it  can  be  scuttled  at 
that  stage. 

What's  to  stop  something  that  isn't  even 
known  to  the  public  from  being  kept  hidden 
from  the  public  ad  infinitum?  That  is  what 
we  are  saying.  It  is  possible  that  that  could 
occur  and  I  don't  tnink  that's  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  and  I  don't  think 
that's  why  we're  here  discussing  a  bill  which 
brings  aibout  this  position.  Surely  if  the  gov- 
erninent  is  sincere  and  if  it  isn't  just  winoow- 
dressing,  then  the  government  is  going  to 
say,  "It  is  wide  open.  That  is  why  we're 
creating  the  job."  Surely  the  minister's  ada- 
mant position  now  destroys  all  that.  I  think 
the  minister  should  be  the  first,  in  his  capa- 
city as  Attorney  Generail,  to  want  those 
things  to  come  forward. 

There  is  so  much  cynicism  that  surrounds 
governments  toda.y  and  members  of  Legis- 
latures and  memljers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, some  of  it  an  overflow  from  Water- 
gate in  the  United  States.  The  cynicism  that 
pervades  the  public  about  legislators  today 
is  so  horrendous  that  I'm  not  sure  why  any 
of  us  even  run  any  more,   because  we  are 
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all  considered  crooks.  I  don't  believe  that  to 
1>e  the  case. 

The  minister  has  had  it  thrown^  up  to  him, 
all  of  us  in  th's  Legislature  have,  that  we 
are  trj^ing  to  hide  things  and  we  are  trying 
to  keep  things  back.  Surely  we  should  be  do- 
ing everything  in  our  power  to  get  the  pub- 
lic to  start  to  appreciate  and  respect  this 
august  place.  That  isn't  happening  and  I 
fear  for  the  democratic  process  because  of 
that.  Surely  this  is  just  an  avenue  to  start 
the  long  healing  process  that  is  necessary  in 
the  political  arena. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment  or  the  sub- 
amendment?  Is  it  agreed  that  both  the 
amenidment  and  sub-amendment  be  stacked? 

Mr,  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chakman.  That 
was  our  intention  because— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thought  the  member  for 
Riverdale  proposed  this. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right,  that  is  what  I 
did  propose. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  changed  our  minds, 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  It  isn't 
just  a  woman's  prerogative. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  proposed  it  was  on  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  some  indication  from 
the  ministry  that  they  were  not  going  to 
hard-line  this  bill  through  the  assembly  and 
that  we  were  going  to  have  an  intelligent 
debate  about  a  neiw  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  the  government  is 
going  to  hard-line  it,  and  I'm  simply  saying 
that  our  indication  was  that  if  we  gave  tJiem 
time,  while  we  moved  these  amendments 
from  time  to  time,  to  oonsMer  them,  that 
would  be  fine.  But  obviously  there  is  just  no 
elasticity,  no  flexibility,  they're  just  tough 
about  it  and  they  are  determined  to  be  tough. 
Well,  we  can  be  tough  too.  We  have  limited 
instruments  but  we  can  be  tough,  and  we 
are  going  to  call  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I'm  not  trying  to  be 
tough.  I  take  a  position  on  this  and  we're 
having  a  very  interesting  debate  and  it's  a 
\'er\'  important  issue.  I  don't  minimize  it  for 
a  minute.  There  must  l>e  access  to  this  House 
by  the  Ombudsman;  this  is  the  nub.  I  take 
the  position  that  there  is  access  under  the 
legislation,  under  section  22(4);  my  friends 
across  the  House  don't  share  that  view.  I 
don't  see  it  in  any  other  perspective  but  that 


because  I  recognize-and  the  draftsmen  of 
the  proposed  legislation  recognize- that  there 
must  be  access  to  this  House  if  things  are 
not  done. 

As  far  as  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  is 
concerned,  I  listened  to  his  comments  with 
interest.  I  point  out  to  him,  with  the  great- 
est of  respect,  that  as  far  as  the  Premier  de- 
laiying  it  is  concerned,  the  Ombudsman  under 
that  section,  I  suggest,  can  report  the  in- 
action to  the  Premier,  walk  right  down  this 
hall  and  come  in  and  file  the  report. 

Mr.  Renvidck:  You  don't  believe  that  for  a 
moment.  We  can  debate  that  when  we  come 
to  it. 

iHon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  think  that 
would  happen,  because  the  Premier  would 
react  to  it.  The  Premier  would  react  to  that 
matter  drawn  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  sure  he  would. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  wouldn't  get  in  the 
door. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  But  I  tell  you,  legally, 
he  could  do  it. 

'Mr.  Martel:  Might  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question?  If  you  say  it's  in  subsection  4, 
why  were  you  so  adamant  against  accepting 
the  amendment  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'm  sorry,  would  you 
repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Martel:  If  you  say  that  section  22(4) 
does  allow  the  Ombudsman'  to  get  the  matter 
before  the  Legislature,  why  are  you  so 
adamant  against  accepting  the  amendment  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Because  I  say  it's 
already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
debate  comes  to  is  a  dividing  line  between 
where  we  stand  with  respect  to  the  matter 
and  the  esteem  in  whidh  we  hold  the  Om- 
budsman, and  your  position  vis-a-vis  tliis 
created  portfolio. 

On  one  side  you  say  he  will  have  access 
to  this  House  but  on  your  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  subject  to  the  way  in  which  you 
provide  the  access,  with  a  nmnber  of  obstacle 
courses  thrown  up  between  him  and  this 
House.  The  Ombudsman,  again,  is  a  child 
of  this  House.  He's  not  the  child  or  the 
creation  of  the  Premier  of  this  province;  nor, 
in  the  first  instance,  ought  he  to  have  to 
attend  upon  him. 
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We  say  he  has  access  to  this  House  when 
he  wants  that  access.  He  comes  back  to  the 
parent  when  he  desires  to  do  so,  not  when 
you  give  him  your  ad  libitum  to  come,  your 
permission,  your  sanction.  Wiho  do  you  think 
you  are  to  send  him  through  a  route?  When 
you  know  that  every  issue  will  be  side- 
tracked—not in  any  invidious  way;  it's  just 
that  a  government  is  going  to  be  vulnerable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Where  is  it  in  your 
Saskatchewan  bill? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  goes  further.  Section  30, 
subsection  2,  permits  him  not  just  to  address 
us  hut  to  address  all  the  people,  to  go  to  the 
people  directly.  He  can  come  to  the  Legis- 
latm-e  if  he  wants.  He'll  publish  a  report;  he 
says  something's  wrong.  He  doesn't  go 
toadying  to  anybody;  he  is  his  own  mian.  He 
says  vi'hat  he  has  to  say.  We  think  we're 
willing  to  cut  back  half-way  and  say  let  him 
come  here  if  he  so  desires.  If  he  desires  to 
attend  upon  the  Premier,  so  be  it,  he  may 
go  that  route.  But  if,  in  his  discretion,  he 
thinks  this  is  the  better  route,  or  the  matter 
is  of  sufficient  importance  that  it  needs  an 
immediacy  of  attention',  he  will  bring  it 
directly  to  this  forum  where  he  knows  there 
will  be  response.  Every  issue  and  every  ele- 
ment in  the  province,  I  trust,  is  represented 
here  and  we  will  respond,  not  in  any  self- 
serving  fashion  because  somebody's  ox  is 
going  to  get  gored,  we  recognize  that.  It 
could  be  us  here  as  well  as  you  there.  But 
you,  to  forfend  againist  the  possibility,  have 
set  up  this  circuitous  little  route,  this  road 
map  which  you  draw  into  your  legislation 
which  the  others  diont  do. 

Mr.  Reid:  Shame, 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  carved  it  out  very  trickily, 
indeed,  in  a  way  vvhich  would  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  yourself  in  terms  of  public  dis- 
closure. You  appoint  an  Ombudsman  for  the 
purposes  of  public  disclosure  and  the  recti- 
fication of  internal  ills;  which  if  they  are  not 
rectified,  come  to  the  full  public  scope. 

Here  we  are:  You  send  tihem  through  the 
back  door  and  out  the  front  door,  maybe 
even  along  that  little  passageway  which  the 
Premier  uses  to  escape  the  reporters  around 
here— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  called  the  cattle  chute. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You've  effected  your  purpose 
and  you  make  yourselves  as  invidnerable  as 
pjossible— 

Mr.  Renwick:  It's  like  one  of  those  tunnels 
in  the  Midwav. 


Mr.  Lawlor;  You  go  inside  your  skins  on 
this  and  build  a  shell  over  yourselves.  That's 
the  way  we  look  at  it,  and  we're  offended; 
we're  really  upset.  We  anticipated  a  reply 
and  a  response  that  would  be  positive,  maybe 
altering  it  a  little  here  and  there,  but  not  a 
blank  stare,  not  some  pussyfooting  around  the 
edges  and  not  some  circuitous  route  over  here 
being  affirmed  as  the  very  thing  we're  asking 
for. 

The  way  we're  being  treated  tonight  you 
would  think  we're  fools.  Somebody's  a  fool 
around  here  tonight.  We  don't  understand 
one  another?  We  understand  one  another 
only  too  well.  I  opt  for  the  second  one. 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  Realism. 

Mr.  Gbairman:  The  chairman  has  a  sub- 
amendment  to  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Reid. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
could  put  both  as  one  amendiment. 

Mr,  Renwick:  It  would  be  quite  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  has  made  a  sub-amendment  to 
the  amendment.  Does  he  want  us  to  deal 
with  it  or  does  he  want  to  withdraw  it? 

Mr.  Reid:  No,  no.  We'll  leave  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  a  point  of 
order.  My  colleague,  the  member  for  Rainy 
River,  and  I,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
facilitating  the  business  of  the  House,  as  we 
always  want  to  do,  are  agreed  to  consider  the 
amendment  and  the  sub-amendment  as  a 
single  amendment  so  that  when  the  vote  is 
called,  we  won't  be  ringing  the  bells  twice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You're  agreeable  to  deal  with 
both  as  one.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I'm  agreeable,  if  all  the 
other  members  are  agreed. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  suggestion  is 
to  avoid  voting  on  both  the  sub-amendment 
and  the  amendment,  to  do  it  once. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Okay,  we'll  vote  on  both 
the  amendment  and  the  sub-amendment. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Renwick 's 
amendment  and  Mr.  Reid's  sub-amendment, 
which  were  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Cleric  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  21,  the  "nays"  are  33. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost  and  the  sub-amendment  lost. 

Section  12  agreed  to. 

On  section  13: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  13 
of  the  bill,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  single 
section  of  the  bill  which  shows  the  total  dis- 
regard by  the  government  of  Ontario  for  this 
assembly.  If  one  reads  that  section,  there  is 
no  public  official  that  I  know  of  who  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  There  are  too  many  unruly 
Tories  in  the  House. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Riverdale  has  the  Hoor. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  my  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Lambton  (Mr.  Henderson),  like  to 
discuss  something  with  me? 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  are  having  our  own  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  don't  you  have  your 
debate  outside? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
flip  a  coin  to  see  which  one  is  going  to  be 
minister? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Riverdale,  could  I  have  your  attention? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  you  proceed  on  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
I  asserted  in  very  positive  terms  that  this 
bill  simply  provided  a  very  formal,  distant 
relationship  between  the  Ombudsman  and 
this  as-sembly.  If  ever  there  was  a  section 
of  the  bill  which  defines  that  sense  of 
distance  and  curtails  and  circumscribes  the 
powers  of  the  Ombudsman  so  far  as  this 
assembly  is  concerned,  as  an  oflBcer  of  this 
assembly,  it  is  this  section.  I  want  to  read 
it  because  I  want  everyone  to  understand 
what  it  says.  It  says:  "Before  commencing 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Ombudsman  shall 
take  an  oath  to  be  administered  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  assembly   .    .    ." 

If  I  may  interrupt  that.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  this  is  a  particular  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  the  election  platform  of  the  Tory 


party-its  ability  to  perform,  to  have  these 
ejaborate  ceremonies  to  v/hich  all  sorts  of 
people  are  invited.  This  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  game  they  want  us  to  play  in  this  section 
of  the  bill.  The  Ombudsman  will  come  here 
and  the  Speaker  will  administer  the  oath, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  if  anything  is 
going  to  be  televised  it  will  probably  be 
that  ceremony. 

Mr.   Eaton:    Not  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Quite  likely  a  large  number 
of  people  vdll  be  invited  to  attend  and  quite 
likely  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  be  asked 
to  have  a  reception  for  the  Ombudsman 
afterwards,  and  quite  likely  all  sorts  of  invi- 
tations will  be  sent  out  because  it's  a 
political   game  the  Tory  party  is  playing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  sure  is. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  what  the  bill  is  about. 
That's  what  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  have  to  understand.  There's  no  ele- 
ment of  sense  in  the  bill  which  the  govern- 
ment has   introduced;   it's  a  game. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  Don't  let 
the  member  for  Downsview  hear  you  say 
that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  oath  says:  ".  .  .  that 
he  will  faithfully  and  impartially  exercise 
the  functions  of  his  office  .  .  ."  We  think 
that  is  exactly  the  oath  the  minister  should 
take. 

Mr.  Kerr:  The  minister? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Ombudsman  should 
take.  We  object  to  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
vision which  says,  ".  .  .  and  that  he  will 
not,  except  in  accordance  with  subsection  2, 
disclose  any  information  received  by  him  as 
Ombudsman." 

Subsection  2  says,  "The  Ombudsman  may 
disclose  in  any  report  made  by  him  under 
this  Act  [We've  already  gone  through  the 
report  business  and  we'll  go  through  it 
again  under  subsection  4  of  section  22]  such 
matters  as  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  dis- 
closed in  order  to  establish  grounds  for  his 
conclusions  and  recommendations." 

If  one  wanted  to  muzzle  the  Ombudsman 
in  the  sense  of  what  he  could  say,  what 
better  way  than  to  do  it  under  the  august 
auspices  of  an  oath  administered  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  assembly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  the  assembly  and  in  the 
ceremonial  way  which  this  government  con- 
ducts its  business?  How  else  would  you  do 
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it?  I  can't  conceive  of  any  other  way  be- 
cause always— even  if  we  had  won  the  last 
amendment— what  would  the  Ombudsman  say 
to  us,  either  in  the  estimates  voted  for  his 
oflBce  or  at  any  other  time  when  we  received 
a  report  from  him?  He  would  say,  "I  am 
an  officer  of  your  assembly  but  you  have 
enacted  an  Act  under  which  an  oath  ad- 
ministered by  the  Speaker  of  the  assembly 
requires  me  to  be  limited  only  to  such  mat- 
ters as  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  disclosed 
in  order  to  establish  grounds  for  my  con- 
clusions and  recommendations."  How  else  do 
you  emasculate  the  office  of  the  Ombudsman? 
I  said  in  speaking  on  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  we  are  creating  an  institution  of 
government;  that's  what  we  conceive  the 
Ombudsman  to  be.  That's  not  what  the  gov- 
ernment conceives  him  to  be.  The  govern- 
ment conceives  him  to  be  a  masquerade,  a 
false  face  for  the  privilege  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power  to  fail  to  disclose  information 
to  the  public.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  better. 
I  don't  know  how  to  say  it  more  clearly. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  We  wish  you 
could.  However,  you  say  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  you're  in  power  for  the 
length  of  time  that  the  Tory  government  has 
been  in  power,  and  if  you're  in  power  in  a 
tradition  of  government  under  which  the  acts 
of  the  executive  and  the  administration  of 
Parliament  are  subject  to  absolutely  no 
scrutiny  of  any  significance  of  any  kind  and 
then  you  say,  "We're  now  going  to  appoint 
a  person,  we're  going  to  use  the  Swedish 
term  for  him  and  we  are  going  to  corrupt"— 
and  that's  what  it  is  about— "we're  going  to 
corrupt  that  office  and  make  it  ours.  We're 
going  to  use  a  term  in  Swedish  law,  we're 
going  to  take  it  into  English  law  and  we're 
going  to  so  corrupt  it  and  emasculate  it 
that  he's  not  going  to  have  any  role  to  play, 
and   we're   going   to   say  to   the   assembly"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  You  can't  mean  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  we  mean  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Arthur  Maloney 
wouldn't  put  up  with  that 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  didn't  know  about  it- 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  until  he  finds  out. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right.  You  haven't  been 
in  the  assembly.  Do  you  understand?  You 
haven't  been  in  the  assembly  during  the 
debate. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  have  heard  every 
word. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  colleague,  the  member 
for  Lakeshore,  asked  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  earlier  today  as  to  what  discussions 
had  taken  place  with  Mr.  Maloney  about  the 
bill,  and  the  Attorney  General  was  forth- 
right, and  not  only  forthright  but  he  cor- 
rected himself  when  he  got  the  other  in- 
formation, that  the  first  contact  between  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Mr. 
Maloney  was  subsequent  to  the  day  in  which 
he  stood  up  in  the  gallery  of  this  House  when 
the  Premier  of  this  province,  on  May  22, 
made  the  statement  about  his  being  the 
person  who  would  be  appointed  the  Ombuds- 
man. He  hadn't  seen  the  bill  and  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  discuss  it.  I'm  not  suggesting 
that  he  should  have,  but  I'm  saying  to  you 
he  didn't  know  what  was  in  the  bill  and  he 
doesn't  know  the  restrictions  that  are  im- 
posed upon  him.  My  guess  is  that  one  of  the 
men,  let  alone  the  public  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  who  will  understand  our  debate  on 
this  bill  will  be  exactly  that  Ombudsman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  we  both  know 
Mr.  Maloney  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right.  I  am  going  to 
come  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  You  don't  think  he  wj 
asked  in  the  morning  and  showed  up  in  th« 
afternoon? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Wait  a  minute.  There 
some  considerable  misunderstanding  arounc 
the  assembly  about  what's  going  on.  Yot 
can't  have  it  both  ways.  You  cannot  say 
the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  tl 
as  the  jewel  in  your  crown,  you're  going  tC 
have  an  Ombudsman,  and  you  cannot  selec 
a  man— impeccable  in  the  choice  which  yon 
made— like  Arthur  Maloney— a  wise  choic 
the  kind  of  choice  that  the  moment  it  wa 
announced  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  send  hi 
a  note  saying,  "A  fine  appointment,  I'm  glad 
you  were  able  to  accept  it"— you  can't  have 
that  way  and  then,  in  the  legislation  whic 
provides  for  the  authority  under  which 
will  operate,  so  constrict  his  activities  ths 
he  has  no  real  activity  to  perform,  and  ye 
you  pose  him  as  the  person  that  all  of  us 
this  assembly  accepted  totally. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Now  you  should  beware. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  bill  does  not  trust  yoi 
selection    as    the    Ombudsman.    There    is   n« 
question    about    it.    Let's    not    fool    arounC 
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about  it.  This  is  what  you  are  going  to  the 
electorate  on. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  ( Scarborough  Centre ) :  You've 
got  to  be  kidding. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Don't  kid  yourself,  boy, 
there  are  wiser  men  than  you  in  government, 
boy. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  there  are  people  who 
know  about  something  called  power  that  you 
will  never  know,  and  Lord  Acton  knew  it- 
power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely.  You  are  corrupt  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Why  don't  you  come  on  TV 
against  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  was  absolutely 
wrong,  and  the  member  for  Riverdale  knows 
it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  vvrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Maloney  wouldn't 
accept  that  position  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  didn't  know  What  the 
bill  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Why 
don't  you  go  back  to  committee?  You  messed 
that  up. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  bill  is  not  what  the 
Ombudsman  is  about  in  Sweden.  It  just 
doesn't  bear  any  resemblance  to  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  even  close. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  not  misimderstand 
anything. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  has  no  initiatory  powers 
\vhatsoever— and  then  you  swaddle  him  after 
that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  you  say  to  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Take  a  look  at  his 
function. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Wait  a  minute.  Regardless 
of  his  function,  you  ore  talking  about  his 
oath  of  office.  His  oath  of  office  restricts  him 
—and  you  know  this,  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
as  well  as  I  do— in  what  h.e  can  ever  say.  I 
can  just  hear  amy  ombudsman  with  integrity 
when  we  question  him  under  whatever 
limited  auspices  we  may  have  to  question 
him. 


When  we  ask  him  some  question,  he  will 
say:  "I  took  an  oath  of  office  from  the 
Speaker  of  your  assembly.  I  am  an  officer  of 
the  assembly.  Section  13  of  the  Act  says  that 
I  will  not,  except  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion 2,  disclose  any  information  received  by 
me.  With  your  imprimatur,  you  restricted 
me.  I  am  your  officer,  but  you  restricted  me. 
And  I  can  only  say  what  that  oath  of  office 
administered  by  your  Speaker  says  that  I 
can  say." 

That's  the  section  we  are  talking  about. 
And  that  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
Swedish  Ombudsman— none  whatsoever.  It  is 
a  masquerade  and  it  is  a  fraud  if  you  persist 
in  what  you  are  doimg  in  this  bill. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  express  what  I  am 
trying  to  say.  We  actually  thought  in  this 
caucus,  when  we  disciissed  this  bill  and  the 
problems  we  saw  inherent  in  it,  we  quite 
literally  thought  that  because  this  was  going 
to  be  an  officer  of  this  assembly,  that  we 
could  have  some  kind  of  a  reasonable  debate 
about  what  the  bill  was  about.  We  quite 
hterally  did.  We  didn't  anticipate  that  we 
were  going  to  be  faced  with  this  hard-line 
game  that  is  being  played  tonight— and  will 
be  played  tomorrow.  It  will  be  played  so 
long  as  you  think  that  you  can  get  this  bill 
througih  this  way.  But  you  can't  do  it. 

Do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  sit  in  this 
assembly  and  listen  to  the  Speaker  of  this 
assembly  administer  that  oath  to  the  Ombuds- 
man—everybody's man— and  put  that  kind  of 
blinker  upon  him?  And  then,  in  addition, 
impose  the  blinkers  under  subsection  4  of 
section  22?  What  do  you  take  us  for? 

Do  you  think  we  don't  understand  what 
power  is  about?  Do  you  think  we  don't  un- 
derstand w*hat  government  is  about?  Do  you 
think  we  don't  understand  Why  the  executive 
encroadhment  on  the  assembly  has  been  so 
dominant  over  the  years,  that  we  don't 
understand  that  the  Ombudsman  is  an 
attempt  by  people  to  respond  to  a  need  of 
government? 

As  my  colleague  from  Lakeshore  said: 
"You  don't  understand  us.  You  don't  under- 
stand what  we  are  about.  Or,  either,  you 
understand  it  too  well"— if  I  can  parapfhrase 
his  phrase.  And  he  said:  "That's  the  problem; 
we  imderstand  each  other  too  well." 

We  can  also  play.  We  can  hard-line  it  or 
ment,  because  it  isn't  a  debating  chamber 
on  this  bill.  There  is  no  way;  there  isn't  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  this  bill  that  will  be  changed 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  So  be  it. 

fWe  can  also  play.  We  can  hard-line  it  or 
hard-ball  it,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
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And  we  will— because  you're  wrong  and  you 
can't  play  it. 

il  will  not  sit  in  this  diamber,  and  no  mem- 
ber of  this  cau'Ciis  will  be  in  this  chamber 
the  day  the  Speaker  administers  that  oath 
to  the  Ombudsman  of  this  province.  It's  just 
that  simple,  because  that  destroys  him— let 
alone  all  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  we  will  come  to  deal  with  clause  by 
clause.  That  destroys  him.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Tm  relatively  overwrought  and  I'm  not  going 
to  pursue  this  matter  at  this  time. 

iMr.  Renwick  moves  that  section  13  of  Bill 
86  be  amended  by  deleting  everything  after 
the  word  "oflBce"  in  the  fourth  line. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Renwick's— 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  I  first  read  this  legis- 
lation a  little  while  ago— what's  wrong  with 
the  Chairman  of  Management  Bomxi  of 
Cabinet? 

(Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Nothing  in  particular, 
what's  wrong  with  you? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  suffering  from  some 
kind  of  cholera?  If  you  are,  take  yourself 
out  and  empty  your  bowels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  will  join  you  if  that's 
your  mood.  You  have  been  unduly  cantanker- 
ous (lately. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Commxmioations):  What  are  you 
emptying  now? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  I  first  read  this  legis- 
lation some  time  ago,  reading  it  on  a  super- 
ficial level,  I  came  to  a  conclusion  that  was 
f)retty  favourable.  On  the  surface,  it  didn't 
ook  bad;  after  all,  it  was  an  Ombudsman 
bill.  As  we  interrogate  it,  as  we  go  through 
clause  by  clause  in  the  legislation,  more  and 
more  pitfalls  emerge.  The  weaker  the  legis- 
lation becomes,  the  more  subterfuge  is  writ- 
ten into  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  sheer  charade  in 
area  after  area,  on  at  least  eight  major  points, 
to  give  the  role  of  the  Ombudsman  any 
force,  any  power,  any  weight,  in  any  regard 
—at  least  on  eight  points  that  we've  figured 
out  so  far. 

OMr.  Drea:  All  right,  how  about  you  taking 
it  for  no  fee? 


'Mr.  Lawlor:  And  as  we  argue  longer  and 

hear  more- 
Mr.  Drea:  How  about  you  taking  it  for  no 

fee? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  as  more  is  disclosed  to  us,  just 
how  weak  and  how  inefficacious,  how  devious 
and  what  a  masquerade  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is.  You've  taken  steps  to  swaddle  and 
straitjacket  every  possible  role  which  would 
be- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  There  is  nothing  in'  the 
world  like  a  socialist  law^^-er  anywhere. 

(Mr.  Lawlor:  —of  high  benefit,  which  an 
Ombudsman  could  perform.  Every  time  you 
hit  the  hard  point,  you  foreclose  the  action. 

lYou've  got  him  so  circumscribed,  so 
screwed  up  in  the  course  of  writing  this 
legislation  that  as  one  peruses  it  and  thinks 
it  over  and  it  emerges  to  the  surface,  the 
implications  of  the  legislation  become  even 
worse. 

Mr.  Drea:  Can  we  record  you  give  your 
fee  to  charity? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again, 
I'm  suie  this  caucus— and  certainly  I  would— 
would  vote  against  the  legislation  as  it 
presently  Stands.  If  that's  the  best  you  can 
do,  forget  it.  We've  waited  a  long  time  and 
what  do  we  get? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Why  don't  you  vote 
against  it? 

iMr.  Lawlor:  Some  inept  production  by 
some  threadbare,  inept,  empty-headed  deputy 
minister  up  there-or  rather  parliamentary 
assistant— working  in  the  courses  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  can't  talk  about 
civil  servants  like  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Lawlor  Why  don't  you  take  yourself 
off?  Why  don't  you  take  off  to  the  ruination 
of  the  assembly  downstairs  instead  of  ruin- 
ing it  up  here? 

iMr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
privilege  with  all  due  respect. 

'Mr.  Lawlor:  Your  contribution  is  negli- 
gible. I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  you  haven't.  He  has  a 
point  of  privilege. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Privilege?  He's  not  going  to 
say  he's  not  empty-headed?  That  is  not  a 
privilege  in  his  case. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Scarborouigh  East  has  a  point  of  privilege. 

An  hon.  member:  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  one  or  not. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service,  I  do  think  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore— 
and  I  think  if  he  would  give  them  the  proper 
consideration- 
Mr.  Renwick:  He  wasn't  talking  about 
civil  servants.   He  was  talking  about  you. 

iMr.  Drea:  — ithat  a  decent  normal  person- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  The  member 

for  Scarborough  Centre,  what's  your  point  of 

privilege? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  I  was  talking  about  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  the 
deputy  minister  of  any  department  or  any 
ministry.  I  am  an  elected  member. 

Mr.  Raid:  That's  something  to  be  thanfcful 
for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Get  him  in  the  right 
seat. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  raise  it 
on  my  point  of  view- 
Mr.    Chairman:    The    member    for    Scar- 
borough Centre  has  no  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
all  fairness.  I  don't  raise  this  on  behalf  of  this 
guy  from  Lakeshore— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Lakeshore  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Martel:  Throw  him  out,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
may  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  I 
wish,  if  there  was  any  misunderstanding,  to 
withdraw  my  remarks  and  to  apologize  to  the 
deputy  minister. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  And  you  should,  and  you 
should. 


Mr.  Drea:  Why  don't  you  apologize  for  the 
remarks  about  the  parliamentary  assistant? 

Mr.    Lawlor:    Well,    we   won't    be    talking 
about  the  parliamentary  assistant,  will  we? 
All  right,  as  I  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  guess  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  lost  that  one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  we  had  to  do  this  over 
again  with  the  emerging  disclosures,  with  the 
widening  of  the  writs,  isn't  it  strange  how, 
in  course  of  discussion,  there  emerges  out  of 
the  chasms  the  lava— what  is  really  in  there. 
I  suppose  you  thought  you  could  pull  the 
wool  over  our  eyes  and  bull  this  legislation 
through,  because  it  is  sanctimonious.  It  has, 
on  its  surface,  all  the  best  elements. 

On  the  other  side  is  that  grinding,  tatter- 
demalion, that  old,  snuffling- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  The  member 
for  Lakeshore  should  proceed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —that  House  leader— the  per- 
siflage and  weakness. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  The  member 
for  Lakeshore— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Tory  government  in  this 
House  is  typified  and  symbolized  in  that 
standing  monstrosity. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  two  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  If  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  laughs  at  himself  he  is  doing  the 
right  thing. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  hasn't  got  the  floor,  so 
let  him  please  take  his  seat. 

Some  hon.  members:  Name  him.  Name 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  please  take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  would  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  please  curtail  his  remarks  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Drea:  I'll  tell  you,  my  friend,  we  will 
discuss  this  tomorrow— the  remarks  you  called 
me  tonight.  I  have  had  just  about  enough 
blatherskite  from  you. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Go  downstairs  and  have  a 
drink. 

As  this  section  says- 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  a  lot  of  people 
up  in  the  gallery.  Let  us  conduct  this  like  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario,  not  like  some  mud- 
slinging  contest  between  different  parties. 
Let's  try  to  conduct  the  business  in  a  manner 
in  which  we  can  go  home  tonight  and  be 
proud  that  we  are  the  legislators  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  chairman's  sense  of  de- 
corum is  much  greater  than  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  hope  so,  tonight. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  almost  pretty.  This  is  a 
debating  chamber;  we  say  what  we  think  and 
how  we  feel.  We  are  riled  over  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  and  justifiably  so.  If 
certain  personalities  emerge  in  the  clash, 
that's  all  to  the  good.  It  gives  the  debate 
some  edge.  It  may  be  heard  in  the  land.  It 
may  even  penetrate  the  press.  We  may  make 
our  point.  That  is  all  we  are  seeking  to  do. 

We  have  to  get  through  somehow  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  do  so  by  holding  votes  and 
the  usual  methods  used  by  the  opposition  to 
make  the  point,  because  everybody  assumes 
that  this  is  the  greatest  piece  of  persiflage 
that  was  ever  handed  down.  We  want  to 
make  it  known  that  it  is  so,  that  hidden 
underneath  it  and  emerging  as  this  debate 
goes  on,  are  all  kinds  of  loopholes,  pitfalls 
and  sheer  pretence. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  That's  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  a  piece  of  hypocrisy.  It 
is  about  the  grossest  bribery  ever  offered  to 
an  electorate— and  we  will  continue  to  try  to 
make  that  known.  What  do  you  do  in  this 
particular  section?  You  set  an  oath,  you  bind 
him,  you  close  his  lips.  You  say  he  may  open 
them  once,  no,  perhaps  twice— namely,  in  the 
one  report  that  he  can  submit  through  the 
auspices  of  the  minister,  and,  I  suppose,  a 
second  type  of  report  which  he  has  to  give  to 
the  Premier  before  he  can  ever  venture  to 
come  on  to  this  sacred  ground  and  speak  his 
mind  and  make  disclosure.  The  other  time  is 
once  a  year. 

So  you  have  him  pretty  well  clammed  up— 
haven't  you?  You  really  have.  Yes— muzzled. 
You  watch  a  muzzled  watchdog— as  they  said 
in  the  British  legislation  when  it  first  went 
though. 


Mr.  Samis:  A  sheep  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  already  all  designed,  and 
we  take  grave  exception  to  the  duplicity 
written  in  to  what  is  a  fundamental  office  of 
integrity  and  honesty.  So  you  undermine  your 
Ombudsman  before  he  even  gets  started  — 
and  unbeknown  to  him.  I'm  sure  he  would 
have  very  severe  reservations  in  accepting 
this  truncation  and  being  shackled  in  this 
particular  way. 

This  debate  will  go  on  in  this  tenor  and  in 
this  vein  because  we  are  incensed.  We  feel 
the  powers  over  there  thought  to  take  us.  We 
wanted  to  go  along  with  some  gentleness; 
we  wanted  to  afiirm  and  give  cognizance  to 
this  new  post  and  role.  We  wanted  to  be  in 
a  position  of  being  able  to  affirm  it,  to  give 
it  strength  and  fortitude  and  cunning  but 
what  do  we  get?  In  clause  after  clause  we 
get  an  undermining;  a  cutting  into  the  office; 
a  cutting  back  of  the  oflBce;  a  narrowing  of 
the  functions.  By  the  time  you  get  to  the  last 
section,  it  becomes  so  constricting,  it  becomes 
like  a  prison  cell  in  which  he  becomes  largely 
a  token  or  emblematic  figure  without  the 
requisite  functions  and  power. 

You  have  really  strapped  him  in  and  you 
are  doing  a  wonderful  job  doing  it,  pretend- 
ing all  the  time  "Oh,  no,  it  ain't  that  way  at 
all."  We  are  at  least  alive  to  what  you  are 
doing.  We  will  continue,  if  necessary,  to  flog 
it.  If  you  dig  your  heels  in,  we  dig  ours  in, 
too.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  move  in  the 
matter  and  give  some  flexibility  to  his  role, 
we  are  prepared  to  be  as  inflexible  as  we  can 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  That's  our  only 
weapon.  We  will  use  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
there  are  other  members  who  have  remarks 
to  make  in  this  particular  area.  Perhaps  this 
would  be  a  convenient  time  for  the  committee 
to  rise  and  report  if  the  minister  was  so 
minded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  pro- 
gress and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, as  I  suggested  to  the  House,  we  will 
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deal  first  with  item  No.  13,  Bill  100.  Should 
we  conclude  second  reading  of  that  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation,  we  will  deal  with 
item  7,  Bill  77. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  adjournment,  is  it  the 
House  leader's  intention  to  proceed  with  Bill 
100  directly  to  committee  at  that  stage?  No, 
of  course  not;  it  will  be  going  to  the  standing 
committee,  will  it  not? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  correct.  That 
has  already  been  suggested  and  we  will  deal 
with  it.  After  second  reading,  it  will  go  to 
the  standing  committee.  As  I  suggest,  if  we 
conclude  that  debate  tomorrow,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  Bill  77. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.in. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  I  draw  to  your  attention,  sir,  a 
report  in  yesterday's  Toronto  Star,  dated 
June  12,  reporting  a  speech  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  David  (Mrs.  Scrivener), 
a  direct  quote  from  which  I  take  strong  and 
personal  exception  to: 

Mrs.  Scrivener,  parliamentary  assistant 
to  Irvine,  said  she  suspects  Ontario  Liberal 
Leader  Robert  Nixon  "hopes  that  the  in- 
convenience and  anxiety  created  by  the 
housing  shortage  .  .  .  will  add  to  his  votes 
in  the  coming  election  campaign. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Oh, 
Margaret! 

Mr.  G.  Samis  (Stormont):  She's  at  it  again. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  say  to  you, 
sir,  that  while  we  have  listened  to  the 
emanations  from  the  hon.  member,  irrespon- 
sible though  they  are,  for  a  number  of  times- 
Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Shame  on 
him. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —we  believe  that  they  are 
simply  politically  motivated,  but  this  one  is 
unacceptable,  and  I  ask  her,  in  your  presence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  withdraw  this  allegation, 
which  is  wholly  baseless  and  a  personal  in- 
sult which  I  do  not  intend  to  accept. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  what  is  she  going 
to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  What 
is  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  Liberals  have  money  for 
helicopters    but   not   for  housing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  a  cheap,  rotten, 
political  trick  which  will  see  her  defeat. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  But  not  by  the  Liberals 
—by  us.  I  want  that  vmderstood. 


Friday,  June  13,  1975 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  will  recog- 
nize the  member  for  Stormont  please. 

Mr.  Levrfs:  She  is  going  to  run  third.  We 
have  already  done  a  survey  in  St.  David. 
She  is  a  disgrace  to  politics. 

Mr.  Samis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  30 
students  from  Eamers  Comers  Public  School 
in  Cornwall  seated  in  the  west  gallery,  and 
I  would  hope  the  hon.  members  would  join 
me  in  giving  them  a  warm  welcome. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy. 


ENERGY  PRICES 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrel]  (Minister  of  Energy): 
Mr.  Speaker,  information  in  the  media  last 
night,  and  again  this  morning,  reports  that  the 
government  of  Canada  has  decided  to  raise 
the  price  of  crude  oil  eflFective  July  1,  and  of 
natural  gas  effective  Nov.  1.  If  this  is  a 
decision,  and  frankly  we  do  not  know  if 
it  is  or  not,  it  was  made  unilaterally.  There 
was  no  consultation  at  the  ministerial  level. 

The  government  of  Ontario  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  price  increases  at  this  time. 
Figures  released  this  week  show  that  prices 
have  again  increased,  as  has  the  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  is  the 
government  going  to  do  about  Ontario  Hydro? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  this  environment, 
the  federal  government  still  appears  to  be 
seeking  higher  oil  and  gas  prices. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Thirty  per 
cent  for  Hydro  is  okay,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
opposition  is  not  concerned  about  this  subject, 
I  think  the  people  of  Ontario  are. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Sure  we  are.  We  are  as 
concerned  as  the  government  is;  we  are  more 
concerned.  We  are  more  concerned  about 
hydro  rates. 
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Mr.  Eaton:  If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion would  listen,  he  might  learn  something. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  On  May  22,  in  response 
to  a  question  as  to  his  expectations  regarding 
oil  and  gas  prices  and  the  reported  agreement 
between  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
Alberta  as  to  price,  the  federal  Minister  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  said: 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  there  is  common 
ground  between  the  two  governments  as  to 
moving  to  a  further  level  of  price  in  oil 
and  natural  gas  over  a  period  of  time  by  a 
series  of  steps.  [He  continued]:  We  are 
seeking  to  achieve  the  support  not  only  of 
the  producing  provinces  but,  if  possible,  also 
of  the  consuming  provinces  for  an  increase 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  of  thisi  province  for 
such  purposes  has  not  been  "achieved." 

At  the  first  minister's  conference  this  year, 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  said  no,  not  at  this 
time.  The  response  today  is  unchanged.  It  is 
unchanged  because  the  level  of  unemployment 
continuesi  to  be  a  rebuke  to  national  planning; 
the  level  of  inflation  continues  to  be  an  indict- 
ment; Canada's  ability  to  compete  for  exports, 
its  balance  of  payments  position,  reduced 
housing  starts,  persistent  recession— all  of 
these  cry  out  for  bold  and  relevant  national 
action. 

Indeed,  the  irony  of  the  situation  is  that 
oil  and  gas  price  increases  are  being  con- 
templated at  exactly  the  same  time  when  the 
federal  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  a  consensus  among  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  to  battle  inflationary  pressures. 

Ontario  is  already  doing  what  it  can.  Our 
policies  are  directed  toward  giving  leadership 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  right  and  they 
are  wrong  but  what  is  this  government  going 
to  do  about  it  when  they  increase  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  in  Ontario  brought 
in  a  budget  designed  to  get  our  economy 
moving,  to  contribute  to  improving  Canada  s 
lagging  balance  of  payments  position,  to 
stimulate  consumption,  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  productive  capacity  in  the  prov- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixmi:  How  about  the  $L7  bil- 
lion deficit? 


Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell: 

robbed  by  inflation  and 
prices.  We  addressed 
the  needs  of  the  people 
because  sickness  in  the 
fects  the  nation,  it  is 
addressed  ourselves  to 
of  Canada. 


—to  assist  citizens 
to  deflate  ballooning 
ourselves  directly  to 
of  this  province  and 
Ontario  economy  in- 
true  to  say  that  we 
the   economic   needs 


Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  that  is  quite  a  metaphor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  statistics  of  the 
impact  of  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  in  Canada  are  well  known. 
It's  a  fact  that  we  reluctantly  agreed  a  year 
ago  to  a  71  per  cent  increase  in  the  wellhead 
price  of  crude  oil;  that  an  increase  in  natural 
gas  prices  followed  like  an  ominous  shadow; 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Call  it  active  reluctance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  this  increase  pro- 
duced $1.8  billion  in  extra  costs  to  Canadian 
consumers- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  Ontario  ministers  fell  all 
over  themselves  to  increase  the  prices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  -that  95  per  cent  of 
this  immense  sum  from  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers ended  up  in  the  treasmries  of  Canada 
and  the  producing  provinces- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  wrong.  That  is  incorrect. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 
Mr.  Lewis:  Absolutely  incorrect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —and  that  these  ex- 
penditures did  not  result  in  one  definable 
extra  barrel  of  crude  oil  or  a  cubic  foot  of 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That  is 
an  echo  of  Esso. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  went  to  the  oil  companies 
not  to  the  govermnents.  That  is  completely 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  All  this  is  knovm.  We 
know  what  happened  following  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  oil  and  the  doubling  of  the 
field  price  of  natural  gas  that  followed  from 
the  1974  conference.  The  Premier  reported 
on  it  at  the  first  ministers'  conference  this 
year,  and  I  am  quoting: 

Damage  was  done  by  the  $2.70-a-barrel 
increase  in  crude  oil  and  the  doubling  of 
the  field  price  of  natural  gas,  which  fol- 
lowed in  1974.  Our  technical  estimates  are 
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that  the  growth  of  jobs  within  Ontario,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  increase,  was  re- 
duced by  22,000  in  1974  and  we  will  forgo 
a  further  16,000  provincial  jobs  in  1975. 

One  has  to  ask,  will  these  people,  unneces- 
sarily unemployed,  pause  in  their  search  for 
a  job  to  applaud  a  further  increase  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  the  erosion 
of  still  more  jobs,  another  increase  in  the 
bills  they  have  to  pay  for  petroleum  and  the 
further  inflation  of  prices  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Samis:  What  is  the  annovmcement? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  always  knows 
how  many  jobs  are  lost.  It  never  knows  how 
many  jobs  it  will  create. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel] :  You  bet  they  won't. 
You  ask,  will  the  government  of  Ontario? 
You   can   bet   that   we   won't. 

If  the  government  of  Canada,  with  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
as  its  agent,  is  looking  for  a  consensus 
favouring  the  escalation  of  inflation  and  the 
further  erosion  of  jobs,  if  it  wants  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  to  stand  four  square  for 
the  further  prejudicing  of  the  economic  health 
of  this  province  and  this  nation,  if  it  wants 
me  to  agree  that  those  desiring  jobs  should 
continue  to  be  unable  to  find  them,  if  it  is 
looking  for  a  consensus  favouring  a  further 
erosion  of  our  balance  of  payments  position, 
continuing  recession,  a  reversing  of  progress 
resulting  from  the  Ontario  budget- 
Mr.  Lewis:   It  will  never  wash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  —if  this  is  wihat  they 
are   looking  for,   they  are  looking  in  vain- 


Mr.     J. 

rhetoric! 


A.     Renwick     (Riverdale):     What 


Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  rhetorical  rubbish.  Who 
wrote  this  stuff? 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  minister  sure  didn't  write 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  real  interests  and 
purposes   of  this   nation  will   not  be   served 
by  the  pumping  up  of  the  price  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  We  have  better  options- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Developing  shortages 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  must  enlgage  the 
attention  of  all  of  us— the  consmning  and  pro- 


ducing   provinces    and    the    government    of 
.  Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  done  nothing 
to  take  the  prices  back.  His  statement  is 
filled  with  hypocrisy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  increasing  of 
prices  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  reso- 
lution of  this  problem.  We  have  the  ex- 
perience to  prove  it.  We  have  pointed  out, 
until  we  have  grown  weary  of  pointing  it 
out- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  growing  weary 
too— more  than  the  minister  is.  He  is  not 
taking  any  action  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  — tiiat  if  the  producing 
companies  require  increased  cash  flow  to  en- 
sure Canada's  present  and  future  energy 
supplies,  it  can  be  accomplisihed  by  some 
reti-eat  by  the  governments  of  the  producing 
provinces  and  the  government  of  Canada 
in  terms  of  royalties  and  taxes;  they  can 
permit  additional  funds  to  flow  through  to 
the  producing  companies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not  going  to  be 
cowed  by  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It  should  be  no  insuper- 
able problem  for  the  responsible  governments 
to  ensure  that  this  additional  money  is  used 
for  the  puri)Oses  for  which  it  might  be  re- 
leased. Because  it  has  been  a  windfall  to 
government  is  no  reason  for  it  to  be  permitted 
to  be  a  windfall  to  the  producing  companies. 

Government  can,  as  necessary,  work  with 
the  producing  companies  to  ensure  expanded 
production  of  petroleimi  and  natural  gas.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  Syncrude  project  for 
the  extraction  of  synthetic  oil  from  the  oil 
sands  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Syncrude  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Not  only  did  the  gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  Ontario  and  Alberta 
invest  public  money  in  this  project,  but,  to 
cover  the  high  costs,  they  agreed  that  the 
price  of  the  resulting  prodbct  should  be 
higher  than  the  price  of  oil  produced  from  ex- 
isting conventional  fields. 

Reserves  of  natural  gas  are  proven  in 
frontier  areas.  National  policy,  whole  en- 
suring the  protection  of  regional  residents 
and  the  protection  of  the  environment,  might 
find  a  means  of  shortening  the  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  this  essential  energy.  In  fact,  effec- 
tive change  in  the  price  of  natural  gas  has 
resulted  in  an  inicrease  in  the  money  flowing 
back  to  the  producers  and  the  govenmientil 
tax  and  royalty  gatherers. 
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The  federal  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  a 
new  field  price  for  natural  gas  in  the  range 
of  70  to  80  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  is 
justifiable.  He  should'  have  calculated  the 
impact  of  the  increase  in  the  border  price 
of  natural  gas  exported  from  Canada  on  the 
revenues  flowing  to  the  producers  in  Alberta. 

This  is  what  his  calculations  should  have 
shown  him:  In  December,  1974,  the  average 
field  price  of  natural  gas  in  Alberta  was  45 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  tihe  minister  have  a 
copy  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  On  Jan.  1,  1975,  tihe 
border  price  for  gas  produced  in!  Alberta 
and  exported  from  Canada  was  increased  to 
$1.  That  increase,  which  did  not  alter  the 
domestic  price,  added  an  average  of  16  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  additional  revenue 
to  the  existing  45-cent  field  pricing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Can  we  have  a  copy  of 
what  the  minister  is  saying? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  the  government  going 
to  do  about  it?  Everybody  knows  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  government  of 
Canada  has  announced  a  further  two  in- 
creases in  the  border  price,  efi^ective  Aug.  1 
and  Nov.  1  of  this  year.  This  will  add  an- 
other 20  cents.  The  average  revenue  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  that  a  producer  in  Al- 
berta wiU  get  for  his  natural  gas  will  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  80  cents. 

In  short,  the  average  revenue  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  that  producers  will  receive  on 
Nov.  1,  1975,  compared  with  Nov.  1  of  last 
year,  will  have  nearly  doubled.  And  yet  Mr. 
Macdonald  wants  to  further  increase  our 
domestic  price  as  of  Nov.  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  So  does  the  government 
of  Alberta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Nor  should  a  semi- 
secret  continue  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  12  months  following  Aug.  1,  1975,  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  increased  export 
prices,  an  additional  $583  million  will  flow 
back  to  be  shared  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  producing  provinces,  with 
the  remainder  flowing  to  the  producing 
companies. 

That  sum,  in  excess  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  will  be  achieved,  if  you  will, 
without  one  penny  increase  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  to  Canadian  residents. 


It  will  not  result  in  the  eroding  of  jobs  or 
the  worsening  of  inflation  in  this  country. 

Ottawa  cannot  pass  blame  for  increases  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  to  the 
governments  of  the  producing  provinces. 
Under  sustained  pressure  from  our  govern- 
ment, the  government  of  Canada- 
Mr.    Lewis:    Not    the    governments! 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —finally  passed  the 
Petroleum  Administration  Act,  which  enables 
them  to  control  the  price  of  both  natural  gas 
and  crude  oil  that  crosses  provincial  boun- 
daries. The  onus  regarding  price  is  clearly  and 
unmistakably  on  the  government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  At  the  first  ministers' 
conference,  the  Prime  Minister  said  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  has  come  "reluctantly  to 
believe  that  the  price  of  oil  in  Canada  must 
go  up— up  toward  the  world  price."  I  ask  the 
House  to  consider  this  in  the  light  of  a  recent 
statement  by  the  hon.  William  Simon,  the 
US  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  speaking  on 
the  Public  Broadcasting  network- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Esso  doesn't  believe  the 
minister.  They  know  he  is  grandstanding. 
They  know  he  is  on  their  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  quote: 

The  price  consideration,  as  far  as  oil  is 
concerned,  is  not  an  economic  considera- 
tion; it's  a  political  one.  The  price  of  oil 
today  bears  no  relationship  to  economic 
reality.  There  is  no  relationship  to  the 
production  cost  of  oil,  to  the  cost  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy.  It  was  a  political 
decision  on  the  part  of  a  cartel- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  The  government's 

friends,   the  oil  companies,  were  responsible 

for  the  price  increase. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  continue  the  quote: 
—to  quadruple  the  price  of  oil  arbitrarfly, 
because  they  control  67  per  cent  of  the 
world's  proven  reserves.  And  now,  with 
the  Humpty  Dumpty  logic  that  is  being 
used,  due  to  world  inflation,  and  that  their 
imports  are  costing  more  than  the  oil,  they 
insist  on  a  further  price  increase,  which  is 
absolutely  ludicrous.  On  the  trade  weighted 
basis,  which  is  the  normal  comparison,  the 
price  of  oil,  on  any  year's  comparison  back 
to  1955,  is  500  per  cent  higher  than  their 
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own    imports    are.    So    it 
nonsense. 


is    consummate  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Labour. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  world's 
resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That's  a  good  clear 
statement.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  statement 
that  we  are  hearing  out  of  Ottawa. 

Indeed,  we  hear  of  a  grossly  inappropriate 
suggestion  by  the  federal  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources  that  the  governments  of 
Canada  and  Alberta  have  found  "common 
ground  as  to  moving  to  a  further  level  of 
price  in  oil  and  natural  gas."  This  is  just  as 
though  prices  here  must  follow  the  world 
cartel  prices;  just  as  though  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada  had  no  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter; just  as  though  they  had  no  concern  as 
to  the  health  of  the  national  economy  or  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  fine 
political  speech.  It  should  be  made  on  the 
hustings,  not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  read  of  the  grossly 
inappropriate  statements  that  the  federal  min- 
ister made  in  Ottawa  last  night.  I  underline 
that  Ontario  is  not  indifferent  to  the  aspira- 
ions  of  the  producing  provinces.  Our  record 
over  several  decades  confirms  this  fact.  But 
our  first  loyalty  must  be  to  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  said  that  in  all 
his   speeches,   which  didn't  get  coverage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  don't  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  government  of  Ontario  is 
totally  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
natural  gas  and/or  crude  oil,  prior  to  our 
people- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  the  minister  going  to 
do  when  it  happens? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  What  is 
the  minister  going  to  do  about  Hydro? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —being  put  to  work 
and  the  inflationary  escalation  of  prices  in 
Canada  being  brought  under  control. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  about  Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  Premier's  office  has 
been  in  touch  with  the  Prime  Minister's  office 
and  has  asked  for  an  early  meeting  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  that  is  useful;  that  is  ter- 
riblv  useful. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Hon.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  morning  I  will 
be  introducing  for  first  reading  a  bill  entitled, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

The  Labour  Relations  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  important  statutes  administered  under 
my  authority.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  basic 
bill  of  rights  of  the  employees  to  whom  it 
applies. 

As  hon.  members  know,  it  is  the  statute 
which  provides  for  collective  bargaining  in 
what  is  loosely  referred  to  as  the  "private 
sector,"  I  say  loosely,  because  it  applies  not 
only  to  private  industry,  but  to  municipalities, 
utilities,  health  units,  universities  and  other 
enterprises  of  a  quasi-public  character. 

The  Act  in  its  present  name  was  first  en- 
acted by  a  Conservative  government  in  1948. 
It  was  patterned  on  the  United  States'  Wag- 
ner Act,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  en- 
during pieces  of  social  legislation  enacted  by 
the  first  Roosevelt  administration. 

Since  1948,  successive  Conservative  gov- 
ernments have  modified  and  updated  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  meet  the  evolving 
needs  of  the  industrial  relations  community. 
Administered  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
and  the  conciliation  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour— two  of  the  most  respected  agen- 
cies of  government— this  Act  has  a  long, 
proud  and  successful  history. 

When  I  assumed  office  just  over  one  year 
ago,  I  was  aware  that  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  had  not  been  amended  since  1970.  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  one  cannot  afford  to 
stand  still  in  this  dynamic  field  and  that  new 
legislative  initiatives  were  required.  As  the 
months  passed,  I  became  convinced  that  re- 
sponsible collective  bargaining  and  industrial 
stability,  far  from  being  incompatible,  are  in 
fact  complementary— and  that,  in  this  imper- 
fect world,  free  collective  bargaining  is,  so  far, 
the  best  dispute-resolution  technique  avail- 
able and  the  one  on  which  we  must  build. 

For  many  months  I  have  worked  with  my 
advisers  to  attempt  to  formulate  changes 
which  will  further  the  objectives  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  labour  relations;  objec- 
tives which  are  now  enshrined  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Act  which,  as  hon.  members 
know,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  public  interest  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  to  further  harmo- 
nious relations  between  employers  and  em- 
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ployees  by  encouraging  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining  between 
employers  and  trade  unions  as  the  freely- 
designated  representatives  of  employees  . .  . 

Three  broad  policy  objectives  have  guided 
me  in  my  preparation  of  the  bill  which  is 
introduced  today. 

The  first  objectix'e  is  the  reduction  of  in- 
dustrial conflict,  and  the  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  measures  which  I  believe  will  assist  in 
the  achievement  of  this  sometimes  elusive 
goal. 

Secondly,  I  am  proposing  certain  measures 
which  should  make  collective  bargaining 
more  accessible  to  the  unorganized  and 
should  further  protect  individual  employees 
against  contraventions  of  the  Act. 

Thirdly,  while  I  wish  to  protect  and  en- 
courage organizing  I  am  concerned  that  bar- 
gaining agents  act  responsibly,  both  toward 
tiiose  whom  they  represent  and  toward  the 
community  at  large.  Accordingly,  I  am  pro- 
posing certain  amendments  which  will  further 
encourage  fair  and  responsible  conduct  by 
trade  unions. 

I  should  add  that  some  of  the  amendments 
reflect  the  proposals  made  by  His  Honour 
Judge  Waisberg,  in  his  report  on  certain 
sectors  of  the  construction  industry,  and  in- 
corporate certain  recommendations  of  the 
construction  industry  review  panel,  an  ad- 
visory committee  made  up  of  senior  represen- 
tatives of  management  and  labour  in  that 
important  industry. 

Before  turning  briefly  to  the  highlights  of 
the  bill,  I  wish  to  record  a  deeply  held  belief 
that  the  key  to  success  in  labour  relations  is 
the  willingness  of  the  bargaining  parties, 
employers  and  trade  unions  alike,  to  operate 
within  the  law,  and,  wherever  possible,  to 
settle  their  differences  without  resort  to  the 
ultimate  weapons  of  strike  or  lockout. 

I  appreciate  that  collective  bargaining  pre- 
supposes that  the  parties  will  often  differ, 
sometimes  dramatically,  in  their  views  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement.  I 
also  recognize  that  on  occasion  when  legal 
procedures  have  been  exhausted  the  strike 
or  lockout  may  be  inevitable.  To  say  that 
the  adversary  atmosphere  can  ever  be  totally 
removed  from  collective  bargaining  is  to 
exhibit  a  fundamental  misconception  of  how 
the  system  works.  Too  often,  however,  resort 
to  strike  or  lockout  represents  a  failure  in 
effective  communication,  with  tragic  and 
costly  consequences  to  the  protagonists  and 
to  the  community. 

The  central  aim  of  my  ministry  is  to  con- 
tinue   to    attempt    to    minimize    bargaining 


failures  and  to  work  patiently  and  tirelessly 
with  the  bargaining  parties  to  assist  them  in 
reaching  acceptable  settlements.  We  have  no 
intention  of  intruding  indiscriminately,  recog- 
nizing that  voluntarism  is  often  the  key  to 
successful  settlement;  but  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  parties,  with 
or  without  their  request,  where  we  perceive 
that  our  presence  can  be  helpful.  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  as  we  face  economic 
problems  of  increasing  perplexity,  I  look 
forward  to  a  renewed  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  employers,  unions  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  now  wish  to  turn  briefly  to  the  highlights 
of  the  bill.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
organize,  we  are  proposing,  among  other 
things,  to  reduce  from  65  per  cent  to  55  per 
cent  the  membership  support  requirement 
for  automatic  certification;  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  Act  to  include  dependent  con- 
tractors; to  transfer  the  onus  of  proof  from 
the  employee  to  the  employer  in  complaints 
of  illegal  discharge  or  discrimination;  to  en- 
able the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
issue  automatic  certification  where  illegal  em- 
ployer interference  stifles  the  free  expression 
of  employee  desires;  to  permit  the  board  to 
issue  interim  certification  so  that  bargaining 
may  commence  where  bargaining-unit  de- 
scription disputes  would  otherwise  prolong 
the  certification  process. 

To  assist  in  the  reduction  of  industrial 
conflict,  I  propose  to  seek  the  power  to  ap- 
point a  mediator  at  the  time  during  the  life 
of  an  agreement  to  assist  the  parties  in  the 
identification  and  early  resolution  of  anticipat- 
ed bargaining  problems.  I  am  proposing  as 
well  a  disputes  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  senior  representatives  of  labour  and 
management,  to  be  established  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  confer  with  the  bargaining  parties 
and  advise  me  in  difficult  bargaining  impasse 
situations  where  conventional  settlement  tech- 
niques fail. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  won't  work.  That's  not 
the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  In  addition,  I  propose 
to  seek  the  right  to  direct  and  supervise 
ratification  votes  in  the  case  of  prolonged 
strikes. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  union  accountability, 
I  am  proposing  modest  yet  meaningful 
changes  in  financial  reporting  procedures, 
with  particular  reference  to  pensions  and 
welfare  trust  funds.  I  am  proposing  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  duty  of  fair  representation  to 
ensure  that  the  victims  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices  in  hiring  halls  may  bring  their  com- 
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plaints  to  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
for  resolution.  I  am  also  proposing  that  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  be  given  ex- 
panded powers  to  enjoin  illegal  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

These  then  are  the  highlights.  The  bill 
contains  other  important  amendments  to 
which  I  shall  speak  on  second  reading. 

It  is  trite  to  observe  that  no  legislation  is 
likely  to  satisfy  everyone,  especially  in  the 
volatile  field  of  labour  relations  where 
emotions  run  high  and  where  problems  at 
times  seem  insurmountable.  In  proposing 
these  important  amendments,  I  have  care- 
fully considered  the  views  of  the  many  in- 
terest groups  with  which  I  have  conferred. 
I  am  indebted  to  all  of  them  for  the  advice 
which  they  have  given  and  the  constructive 
and  co-operative  spirit  in  which  it  was  ten- 
dered. 

I  have  also  considered  the  legislation  of 
other  Canadian  jurisdictions  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  adopt  concepts  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  useful  and  workable.  So  while  there 
is  some  plagiarism,  for  which  I  make  no 
apology,  I  believe  the  bill  is  distinctive  and 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  Ontario,  still  the 
most  highly  industrialized  province  in  Can- 
ada. Almost  30  years  ago  we  were  the  first 
among  the  provinces  to  develop  workable 
collective  bargaining  laws.  I  believe,  sir,  that 
the  Labour  Relations  Amendment  Act,  1975, 
will  keep  us  in  the  vanguard. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    That's    nonsense. 

Mr.  Henderson:  That's  the  end  of  the  New 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  Where's  the  great  labour 
man,  the  member  for  Lambton? 

Mr,  Lewis:  That's  just  a  very  weak  series 
of  amendments.  That's  too  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Minister 
of  Health. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Health): 
Since  I  am  bringing  the  most  serious  an- 
nouncement of  the  day,  I  will  wait  for  order. 


NURSING  HOME  WEEK 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  Jujie  15  to  June  22  as>  nurs- 
ing  home   week  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Held:  There  are  a  few  over  there  who 
are  ready  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  tossed  salad 
week? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  minister 
will  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  How  could  an  innocent 
little  remark  like  mine  stimulate  such  an 
angry  outcry  from  the  opposition? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  quarrelling  with 
himself.  Why  doesn't  he  stimulate  the  Chair- 
man of  Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler)? 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  is  just  that  provocative. 

Mr.  Ruston:  When  is  pork  barrel  week? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  It's  every 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  But  this  week  with  the 
present  meat  situation,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
use  the  term  "pork  barrel." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pretty  we^, 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I'd  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation for  the  very  important  and  growing 
role  they  play  in  health  care  throughout  the 
province. 

A  fast-growing  segment  of  our  population, 
our  senior  citizens,  live  in  nursing  homes  so 
it's  entirely  appropriate  that  nursing  home 
week  coincides  with  senior  citizens'  week. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  pretty  pithy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  In  fact,  my  counterpart 
in  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  (Mr.  Brunelle)  has  also  just  pro- 
claimed June  15  to  June  21  as  senior  citizens' 
week  in  the  province. 

Nursing  home  week  gives  me  a  good  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  that  nursing  homes 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  working  to- 
gether to  care  for  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 
Indeed,  over  the  past  few  years  I've  been 
quite  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  private 
enterprise  has  accepted  a  working  partner- 
ship with  government  and  has  co-operated 
so  well  in  helping  to  make  that  partnership 
work. 

Nursing  home  care  has  been  included  as 
a  benefit  in  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan  since  1972.  Nursing  homes  provide  the 
extended  care  programme,  under  which  the 
major  portion  of  the  patient's  daily  basic  rate 
is   covered  by  the  provincial  plan. 

All  nursing  homes  in  Ontario  are  inde- 
pendently operated  and  must  be  licensed  by 
the  province.  They  have  to  comply  with 
stringent  requirements  and  are  subject  to 
regular  inspections  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
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Today,  the  specialized  health  care  of  the 
older  patient  is  one  of  the  ministry's  highest 
priorities.  The  average  life  expectancy  of 
Canadians  is  rising,  and  to  help  other  pa- 
tients to  continue  leading  rich  and  rewarding 
lives  is  one  of  the  significant  social  targets 
at  which  the  Ontario  government  is  aiming 
through  its  nursing  home  programme. 

I,  therefore,  again  commend  the  Ontario 
Nursing  Home  Association  for  its  outstanding 
work,  and  I'm  sure  all  members  will  join 
me  in  extending  sincere  good  wishes  for  their 
future  endeavours. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
question  period,  I  recognize  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  How  about 
providing  some  more  belts? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Please  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  40  students  from  the  B.  A.  Park- 
er PubUc  School  in  Geraldton,  the  friendly 
town  in  the  north,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ken  Kurish,  Peggy  Goodwin,  Ruth  Corcoran 
and  Bob  Mahaffy.  Will  you  please  welcome 
them  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  30  stu- 
dents from  the  St.  Joseph  Island  Public 
School,  with  their  teachers,  Mr.  Wills  and 
Mr.  Jacks,  and  chaperones,  Mrs.  Porter  and 
Mrs.  Moscrow.  I  wish  the  members  to  wel- 
come them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 


ENERGY  PRICES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy,  Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  minister 
tell  the  House  tliat  when  the  Premier  meets 
the  Prime  Minister  on  Monday,  as  is  re- 
quested, he  will  be  able  to  back  up  his 
demand  there  be  no  further  increase  in  pet- 
roleiun  costs  for  this  province  by  saying  he 
is  instructing  Ontario  Hydro  to  withdraw  its 
33.5  per  cent  rate  increase  which  is  at  present 
before  the  Energy  Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  likes  to  try— I  hope 
he's  doing  it  innocently— to  mislead  both 
himself  and  the  public. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Isn't  the  minister  apply- 
ing for  a  33  per  cent  increase  for  Hydro? 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:   Mr.   Speaker,  I  have 
made  it  clear  all  along  that  I  do  not  accept 
as   carved  in  stone- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  something  that  the 
government  doesn't  want  to  deal  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —the  request  from  On- 
tario Hydro.  But  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  must  remember,  and  I  hope  he 
knows  this,  that  we  are  talking  about  a  pub- 
licly-owned, noni-profit  corporation- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Non-profit? 
Mr.  Renwick:  Non-profit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  has  a  mandate  to 
deliver  power  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
has  a  mandate  to  keep  itself  financially  sol- 
vent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  hasn't  read 
the  task  force  report. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  hasn't  looked  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  Energy  Board 
started  hearinlgs  this  week  and  adjourned 
until  Tuesday.  It  will  report  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  later  this 
year,  by  around  Sept.  1  or  Oct.  1  or  there- 
abouts, its  findings  as  to  Whether  or  not  those 
increases  can  be  justified. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  when  one  is 
talking  about  the  field  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
prices;  when  one  is  talking  about  the  private 
sector;  and  when  one  is  talking  about  se- 
curity of  supply,  there  is  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  those  prices  at  this  time  but 
there  are  other  ways  to  achieve  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  position  was  put  forward  by  both  oppo- 
sition parties  a  year  ago  that  there  should 
not  be  an  increase  in  oil  prices  and  since  the 
minister  as  a  part  of  the  government— at  least 
through  the  Premier— reluctantly  acquiesced, 
would  he  not  feel  that  there  would  at  this 
time  be  some  value  in  having  a  unanimous 
statement  from  the  Legislature  opposing 
these  increases  in  oil  prices?  Nobody  in  this 
Legislature  wants  them.  The  Premier  wanted 
them  last  year  and  he  doesn't  want  them  this 
year. 

What  is  he  going  to  say  to  the  Prime 
Minister  to  back  up  his  demand,  particularly 
since  his  own  government  is  demanding  a 
further  33  per  cent  for  Hydro  costs  when 
he  himself  acquiesced  to  an  increase  a  year 
ago?  How  can  he  conceivably  take  a  stand 
which  the  federal  government  is  going  to 
respond  to? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Here  again,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  thinik  the  comments  of  tihe  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  are  somewhat  misleading. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  Liberal  Party  is  he 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  No.  1,  the  goverimient 
is  not  asking  for  a  33  per  cent  increase  in 
Hydro  rates.  No.  2,  the  request  has  come 
from  Ontario  Hydro- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  minister  opposing 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —giving  their  best  ad- 
vice as  to  tihe  demands  on  their  system  and 
their  need  to  maintain  the  system  as  finan- 
cially solvent  and  able  to  deliver  the  desired 
power  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  They  have 
asked  for  a  29.7  per  cent  increase  and  not 
33  per  cent.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  confusing  it  with  what  his  federal  Post- 
master General  wants  in  the  way  of  postage 
rates.  He  is  confusing  it  entirely.  The  other 
is  that  we  have  said  all  along  that  we  were 
prepared,  as  always,  to— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  sends  more 
mail  than  I  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.  He 
sends  out  more  mail.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  man  a  poll  or  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Does  the  minister  want  to 
take  him  off  the  mailing  list? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  saying  he  is  disappointed  with 
his  government,  all  well  and  good.  We  wall 
prevail.  Unfortunuately,  I  wish  ihe  had  con- 
veyed that  a  week  ago  tomorrow.  Perhaps 
the  Liberal  government  wouldn^t  have  made 
that  statement  this  week. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  week  ago  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  York 
South  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
govemflnent  willing  to  back  up  its  strong 
words  with  some  sort  of  action  in  terms  of 
exercising  its  constitutional  power  of  investi- 
gating the  prices  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  their  components? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
option  remains  open  to  us.  Within  the  min- 
istry itself  we  maintain  an  ongoing  survey 
of  this.  That  option  dbes  remain  open  to  us. 
We  have  attempted  through  our  budlget  to 
spur  the  economy.  Our  concern  here,  as  I 
said  in  the  statement  and  many  times  in  re- 
cent months- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Woidd  the  minister  an- 
swer my  question?  Is  he  goinig  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  he  willing  to  do  anything 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  said  it  remains  open 
to  us. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question  following  what  my 
colleague  from  York  South  has  said,  will  the 
minister  introduce  enabling  legislation  into 
the  assembly  to  back  up  what  he  is  saying  so 
that  he  can  protect  the  consmner  in  the 
province  in  the  light  of  the  intended  in- 
creases at  the  national  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
examined  in  great  detail  the  work  that  has 
gone  on,  for  instance,  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Wliat  we  are  finding  is  that 
as  a  result  of  their  legislation  the  prices  all 
come  up  to  the  adjudicated  levels.  We're 
finding  that  in)  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by 
and  large,  our  prices  are  lower  tfhan  in  those 
jurisdictions  Where  they've  done  this  because 
of  the  competition.  This  becomes  a  floor 
price,  if  you  will,  that  everybody  seeks. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on.  They  were  at 
the  floor  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  They  were  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  monopoly  cartel  any- 
way. They  all  move  in  sync. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  the  member  will 
look  at  the  factor  of  the  case,  he  will  find 
that  I'm  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  any  finrther  questions? 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Minister  of  Energy  a  further  question 
on  this  matter,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
mier, the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  and  a 
niunber  of  others.  Have  there  been  discus- 
sions in  tihe  cabinet  having  to  do  with  the 
reaction  of  the  government  of  Ontario  if, 
in  fact,  the  oil,  petroleum  and  gas  price  in- 
creases do  go  forward— and  we  hope  diey  do 
not— having  to  do  wdth  the  statement  from 
representatives  of  the  government  that  our 
budgetary  stance  depends  on  no  changes? 
Are  we  to  expect  a  supplementary  budget  to 
be  introduced  before  the  Legislature  rises 
for   the   summer   recess   in   response  to   any 
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dhamges  of  t!his  type?  Is  there  any  plan  under 
consideration  by  the  cabinet  along  these 
lines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
as  the  hon.  member  knows,  I  oan't  divulge 
cabinet  conversations. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  the  minister  invited!  to  the 
cabinet  meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  I  mentioned,  what 
we  are  going  on  right  now  is  a  press  report. 
There  has  been  no  communication  from  the 
federal  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources to  me  that  he's  made  a  decision. 
There's  been  no  communication  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  the  Premier  of 
this  province  that  there  has  been  any  firm 
decision.  They  are  running  the  government 
by  way  of  tihe  front  pages,  it  seems. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell:  (St.  George):  It  is 
hearsay? 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  are  waiting.  The 
Premier  has  asked  to  see  the  Prime  Minister 
and,  in  addition,  we  await  almost  with  bated 
breath  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Any  questions  further  to  that  would  have  to 
be  directed  to  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions  from 
lihe  Leader  of  the  Opposition? 


OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health:  Is  he  aware  that  the  Brampton 
Times  reports  that  the  Premier  made  a  state- 
ment in  his  own  constituency  about  a  week 
ago  that  during  this  coming  year  the  OHIP 
premiums  would  undoubtedly  be  increased? 
It  was  reported  in  the  Brampton  Times  of 
May  16,  1975. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  the  election;  it 
always  happens. 

Mr.  Henders(Hi:  The  member  was  slow  in 
getting  that  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
aware  of  the  report.  I've  never  heard  the 
Premier  make  that  kind  of  a  quotation  in 
public;  he  may  well  have  done  so.  The  last 
time  I  heard  him  mention  this  in  public  was, 
I  think,  more  than  a  year  ago;  at  least  it 
was  around  the  time  of  the  awarding  of  in- 
creased salaries  to  workers  in  Toronto,  I 
believe,  when  the  topic  came  up.  I  believe 


at  that  time  he  said  there  was  no  intention 
of  raising  the  premiums. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  He  was  quite 
categorical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  believe  the  words  were 
"within  the  time  frame  of  at  least  a  year;" 
if  I  recall  those  words.  Certainly  he  made 
categorical  statements  that  there  would  not 
be  an  increase.  I've  made  categorical  state- 
ments there  wouldn't  be  any  increase  in 
1975,  but  that's  not  necessarily  binding  on 
the  Premier. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Along  with  the  sales  tax 
on  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions? 


PICKERING  GENERATING  STATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  further 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Has  he 
a  report  on  the  environmental  safety  at  the 
Pickering  plant  which  indicates  there  have 
been  63  leaks  or  incidents  from  the  system 
and  they  have  been  termed  of  substantial 
concern  to  public  health  in  at  least  23  of 
those  cases?  Is  he  aware  of  a  report  of  that 
nature  and  can  he  give  further  information  to 
the  House  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  have  received  no 
such  report,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Does 
the  minister  have  an  advisory  group  within 
tlie  Ministry  of  Energy  which  is  concerned 
with  safety  at  Pickering  and  our  other  atomic 
establishments  including  Chalk  River? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  Ministry  of  Energy,  withia  Ontario 
Hydro,  within  the  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Board  of  Canada  and  presumably  within  the 
federal  Ministry  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Re- 
sources, that  is  a  prime  concern. 


COMMENTS  BY 
PARLIAMENTARY  ASSISTANT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing  on  a  matter  which  I  must 
admit  is  of  personal  concern.  Does  he  still 
support  his  parliamentary  or  legislative  assist- 
ant in  her  public  comments,  which  I've  raised 
already  in  the  House,  in  which  she  says, 
"Liberal  leader  Robert  Nixon  hopes  that  the 
inconvenience  and  anxiety  created  by  the 
housing  shortage  will  add  to  his  votes  in 
the   coming  election   campaign"?  Would  he 
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not  realize  at  least  there  is  a  basis  of  sin- 
cerity, surely,  on  all  sides  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  public  policy  concerning  housing 
and  other  matters?  Would  he  not  accept  the 
assurance,  as  we  accept  his  assurance,  that  at 
least  we  are  doing  our  very  best  to  see  that 
public  housing  and  other  housing  in  this 
province  are  removed  from  the  morass  into 
which  they  have  fallen  in  recent  months  and 
years? 

Hon.  D.  R.  Irvine  (Minister  of  Housing): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  delighted  to  re- 
ceive the  assurance  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  that  is  his  position  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  The 
minister  knows  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  statements  by  his  parliamentary  assistant 
who  has  said,  in  defence  of  her  position,  "At 
least  he  has  not  called  me  a  liar."  That  is 
her  quote.  Is  he  going  to  put  up  with  that 
sort  of  so-called  support  on  a  partisan  basis 
and,  more  important  than  that,  from  the  per- 
son who  is  getting  extra  pay  from  the  tax- 
payers to  assist  him  in  his  onerous  and  very 
important  duties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  was 
possible,  I  suppose  the  salary  of  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  should  be  increased  be- 
cause she  does  do  an  awful  lot  of  work  for 
me  as  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  Ruston:  What  kind  of  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  fully  appreciate  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  she  has  given  me. 
In  any  event  I  guess  what  we  are  trying  to 
determine  is  the  position  of  the— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wouldn't  appreciate  it  if  I 
were  the  minister.  It  is  like  a  permanent 
millstone. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  am  trying  to  discern  if 
the  minister  supports  her  irresponsible  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  minister  or  does 
he  not?  Will  he  answer  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  will  come  out  clearly  and 
state  he  is  for  the  policies  of  the  government 
in  regard  to— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on,  don't  be  so  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —the  accommodation  of 
families  in  communities  where  we  have  had 


resistance  in  the  past.   That's  all;   there  we 
are. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Would  it  not  be  possible  that  the  former 
deputy  found  he  could  not  put  up  with  the 
administration  in  the  department  as  typified 
by  the  member  for  St.  David,  and  that  is 
why  he  had  to  get  out  of  government? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  going,  too. 
We  are  not  worried  about  the  member  for 
St.  David.  We'll  beat  the  minister,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thoroughly  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  discredit  to  this  House. 

An  hon.  member:  I  wish  I  was  as  safe. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  discredit  to  this  House. 
Mike  Warren  knew  enough  not  to  stay  around 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ad- 
vise the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
worry  about  ihis  own  position  and  not  to 
worry  about  mine?  He  has  enough  problems 
on  his  own  side  of  the  House.  He  shouldn't 
be  worrying  about  whether  I'm  going  to  be 
here  or  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  I  have  a  very  firm  convic- 
tion that  I  am  going  to  be  around  this  House 
a  lot  longer  than  he  will,  and  this  party  will 
be  in  power  a  lot  longer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  a  real 
problem.  He  has  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest  and  she 
comes  from  St.  David. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Do  you  want  me  to  with- 
draw that,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

M^-.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  just  like  to  get  on 
with  a  little  more  orderly  question  period, 
please.  Does  the  member  have  a  few  more 
questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  right. 

Mr.  Samis:  Cheaper  than  the  Gallup  poll. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Looks 
pretty  bleak. 
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COURSES  AT  HUMBER  COLLEGE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I'd  Uke  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities  how  in 
these  times  when  we  are  so  deeply  concerned 
with  the  costs  of  education,  he  can  approve 
nine  courses  in  astrology  at  Humber  College 
and  another  one  in  creative  divorce?  Isn't  it 
time  we  had  a  look  at  some  of  these  courses 
and  decided  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of  money? 
We  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  Tories  must  be  about  hiring 
astrologers  trying  to  get  some  indication  of 
their  future. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouldn't 
say  that  is  a  provocative  question,  but  it  cer- 
tainly gives  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
comments- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —which  I  shall  not  do.  I 
don't  recall  approving  the  courses  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  mentioned. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  attended 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  a  feeling  they  have 
been  in  place  for  some  time.  Was  the  last 
one— did   the   member   say   creative   divorce? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right. 

Hon.    Mr.    Auld:    I'll   look   into   that  one. 

An  Hon.  member:  Has  there  ever  been  an 
uncreative  one? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 


ENERGY  PRICES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  first,  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy.  Since  it  is  absolutely  clear, 
all  the  posturing  aside,  that  the  federal  Lib- 
erals—with or  without  the  reluctant  acquies- 
cence of  the  provincial  Liberals- 
Mr.  Deacon:  Does  the  member  think  our 
opinion  matters? 

Mr.  Lewis:  —are  going  to  raise  the  cost  by 

$2  a  barrel- 
Mr.    Breithaupt:    It   is   called    the   federal 

government.  That  is  what  it  is  called. 

Mr.    Lewis:    Federal    Liberal    government 
is  what  it  is  called. 


An  hon.   member:    Like   in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  NDP  goverrunent  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  recognize 
that  contrary  to  news  reports  that  works  out 
to  5.7  cents  a  gallon  increase  on  the  base 
rate  at  the  pump?  With  the  increase  of  the 
refinery  loss,  which  the  oil  companies  cal- 
culate that  will  be  6.2  cents  on  the  gallon 
at  the  pump;  and  when  and  if  any  additional 
costs  is  added  by  the  oil  companies— last  time 
they  took  2%  cents  on  top  of  that— we  in 
Ontario  are  faced,  on  July  1,  not  with  a  four 
cent  increase  but  with  an  eight  cent  per  gal- 
lon increase  at  the  pump  and  in  home  heat- 
ing fuel.  Therefore  the  Legislature  has  a  right 
to  know  what  the  minister  is  going  to  do  to 
contain  those  increases  or  to  prohibit  them 
when  the  oil  companies  attempt  to  impose 
them. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Allan  Blakeney  will  want 
to  know  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  I 
indicated,  what  I  am  referring  to  this  mom- 
ing— or  trying  to  respond  to  because  the  fed- 
eral minister  apparently  is  off  to  Japan— are 
press  reports.  We  still  hope  the  government 
of  Canada— there  is  sufficient  time,  there  is 
lots  of  time- 
Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  — tliat  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  would  be  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  the  economy  of  the  country 
and  of  this  province  specifically  that  it  will 
listen  to  our  arguments  and  will  recognize 
that  in  point  of  fact  we  are  correct  when  we 
say  the  fires  of  inflation  need  not  be  made 
worse,  unemployment  figures  need  not  be 
made  worse  and  something  can  be  done.  If 
they  do,  then  I  will  respond  at  that  time. 
Until   then,    it   is  still   hypothetical. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay;  by  way  of  supplementary: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  now,  at  this  point 
in  1975,  every  additional  cent  per  gallon 
means  $26.5  million  more  to  the  consumer 
for  the  purchase  of  gasoline,  $5.5  million 
more  for  the  purchase  of  diesel  fuel,  $13.5 
million  more  for  the  purchase  of  home  fuel, 
so  that  every  cent  increase  on  the  gallon 
means  $45.4  million  more  to  the  consumers 
of  Ontario,  and  at  the  likely  eight  cent  in- 
crease we're  talking  about,  that  means  $363 
million  for  Ontario?  How  can  he  be  so 
sanguine  about  making  his  response  when 
he  knows  it's  a  fait  accompli  already  and  he 
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refuses  to  protect  the  consumers  of  Ontario 
by  telling  us  what  he  will  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  number 
one,  we  do  not  know  that  it's  a  fait  accompli. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  of  course  it  is.  He  never 
did  anything.  He  knew  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  silent  until  it 
was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  acquiesced  throughout. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  have  what? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  acquiesced  last  year— 
willingly  and  enthusiastically,  not  reluctantly 
—and  he's  doing  nothing  about  protecting 
the  consumers  now,  except  for  some 
rhetorical  gestures? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please  allow  the  minister  to 
answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  may  be  the 
member's  opinion.  I  don't  think  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  year  proves  that  or  sub- 
stantiates that  at  all;  not  at  aU. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all?  What  is  he  going 
to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
continue  to  strive  to  stop  any  increases  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  come  on.  It  is  coming.  What 
will  the  minister  do  for  the  people  of  On- 
tario? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Bring  the  law  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment completely  abdicates  its  responsibility- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  will  he  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —then  we  will  respond 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  he  will  respond?  Right. 
Instead  of  bringing  old  speeches  into  the 
Legislature,  from  which  the  minister  got  no 
coN'erage  six  weeks  ago,  and  using  them  to 
respond  to  Macdonald  now  this  morning,  why 
doesn't  he  tell  us  which  option  he  will 
choose  to  protect  the  consumers  of  Ontario, 
since  he  has  lost  the  rhetorical  game  with 
Ottawa?  What  are  his  options? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
case  of  natural  gas  prices,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows,  we  have  the  protection  of  the 
Ontario    Energy    Board    which    controls    the 


rates    of    return    of    the    gas    companies    to 
acceptable  levels. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  and  he  knows  it.  The  Energy 
Board  doesn't  control  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  What  I  am  saying  is 
that,  in  the  overall  situation,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  refuses  to  accept  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  interest  of  the  country,  then 
at  that  point  in  time  we  will  make  our  posi- 
tion known.  Until  then,  I  think— 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  What 
is  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —we  must  not  cloud 
our  position.  Our  position  must  be  absolutely 
clear.  We  oppose  those  increases  altogether. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  understand  that  hypocrisy, 
considering  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Any  further 
questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  last  question  then,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  saying  that  now 
the  announcement  is  effectively  made  he 
will  not  even  indicate  the  options?  Let  me 
put  it  another  way:  Given  the  heat  of  his 
statement  today,  will  he  allow  a  one  cent 
per  gallon  increase  in  gasoline  or  home 
fuel  to  be  levied  anywhere  in  Ontario  when 
the  federal  government  provides  the  oil  com- 
panies with  the  additional  $2  per  barrel  at 
the  wellhead?  Will  he  allow  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  hypothetical  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  He  keeps  calling  it  a 
fait  accompli.  We  don't  accept  it  is  a  fait 
accompli. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay,  good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  a  slow 
learner.  He  will  find  out,  and  he  knows  it 
too. 


HOUSING  STARTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  if  I  may,  of  ih& 
Minister  of  Housing:  Now  that  the  January- 
to-May  starts  for  1975  work  out  to  18,832 
in  Ontario,  compared  to  the  January  to  May, 
1974  starts  of  30,239^a  decline  of  38  per 
cent— and   now   that   it   is    estimated   that   a 
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one  bedroom  apartment  will  rise  to  $300  per 
month  average  rent  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
can'  he  indicate  to  us,  on  the  one  hand,  what 
additional  programmes  he  has  to  actually 
create  new  starts;  and  on  the  other,  when 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  equivident  of 
rent  control  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  well 
aware  of  the  figures  that  the  hon.  member  has 
outlined  to  the  House,  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I'll  have  a  better  understanding  as 
to  the  housing  prospects  across  Canada,  and 
particularly  for  Ontario,  after  Mr.  Turner's 
budget  of  June  23.  I  have  to  wait  until  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  familiar 
with  the  report  on  the  housing  market  in 
this  province,  that  I  believe  was  put  out 
within  the  last  day  or  two  by  the  A.  E. 
LePage  Co.,  which  indicates  that  the  tre- 
mendous, catastrophic  drop  in  starts  is  due 
to  governmental  interference  and  govern- 
mental actions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with 
the  rei>ort.  I  don't  agree  with  the  comment 
that  the  government  is  responsible  for  the 
drop  in  starts.  I  agree  there  are  many  other 
matters  that  are  responsible  for  it  though. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Like  lack  of  financial  incent- 
ive for  the  municipalities. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  further  supplementary, 
if  I  might.  In  the  report,  does  the  minister 
suggest  perhaps  the  speculative  land  tax  was 
brought  in  by  someone  other  than  the  gov- 
ernment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  No,  I  am  not,  certainly. 
We  understand  why  the  land  speculation  tax 
was  brought  in;  why  the  land  transfer  tax 
was  brought  in— and  they  have  worked',  in  my 
opinion,  very  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Further  questions?  The  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West? 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for   Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Will  the  Minister  of  Housing 
confirm  Whether  or  not  Ontario  Housing 
applications  are  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month, 
as  he  said  he  would  yesterday? 


Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  not  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month.  What 
actually  was  meant  by  Mrs.  Niddrie  was  that 
there  were  1,000  reached  last  month,  and 
the  actual  figure  is  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see,  1,000  last  month; 
but  not  necessarily  1,000  a  month.  We'll  wait 
for  this  month. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Labour:  How  did  he  manage  to  labour  for 
five  years  to  present  amendments  to  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  and  fail  to 
bring  in  the  only  amendment  which  will  do 
something  for  labour  peace  in  Ontario;  and 
that  is  to  secure  good  faith  bargaining  en- 
forceable by  law?  Why  is  that  omitted  from 
the  amendments? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  the  Act  now  requires  good 
faith    bargaining. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  doesn't  he  enforce 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Good  faith  bargaining 
is  a  matter  between  the  parties.  From  time 
to  time  some  of  them,  in  their  zeal,  may 
depart  from  what  the  hon.  member  opposite 
regards  as  good  faith;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
most  people,  when  they  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  are  trying  to  reach  an  agreement. 
And  that,  I  think,  is  all  we  can  expect. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Naive 
thinking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  cop-out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  not  realize 
that  apart  from  one  or  two  incidtental  amend- 
ments of  value,  there  is  absohitely  nothing 
in  his  amendments  this  morning  wihich  will 
make  for  harmonious  labour  relations  in 
Ontario?  Does  he  not  realize  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
agree with  that,  I  think  there  are  some  pro- 
visions here  which  will  make  for  more  har- 
monious relations.  I  don't  suggest  the  bill  is 
any  kind  of  revolutionary  or  dramatic  bill.  It 
is  my  belief  that  progress  in  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  best  made  slowly.  It  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties.  We  have  some  selling 
to  do,  I  think,  in  some  of  these  clauses,  with 
both  parties,  but  I  think  that  they  are  ready 
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to  buy  them  and  as  long  as  we  move  forward 
slowly  and  are  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
then  we  are  accomplishing  what  we  can  for 
labour  relations.  I  think  this  bill  will  do  that, 
sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions? 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  further  question  of  this 
minister  related  to  the  amendments  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  introduced 
yesterday:  He  must  have  had  some  breakdown 
of  dollar  costs  to  give  us  the  dollar  cost  to 
the  companies  of  the  10  per  cent  increase  in 
the  widows'  pension? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  have  it  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  can  put  my  finger  on  it.  We  in- 
creased the  widows'  pension  by  10  per  cent 
to  $286  per  month;  the  annual  cost  of  that 
is  $1,5  million. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  point  five  million!  Whew! 

An  hen.  member:  Oh,  boy,  that's  bad. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  $1.5  million  for  all  of  the 

companies  assessed  across  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  annual  cost,  yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  means  that,  had  he 
brought  it  to  the  minimum  level  of  the  pen- 
sion provided  in  the  rest  of  the  legislation,  it 
would  have  cost  somewhere  around  $5  million 
or  $6  million  for  all  of  the  companies  assessed 
across  Ontario.  Can  I  plead  with  him  to  re- 
view that  section  of  the  Act  before  we  enter 
second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  keep 
in  mind  what  the  hon.  member  has  suggested. 
As  I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday,  we  are 
coming  up  with  a  figure  the  people  receive 
as  of  right,  regardless  of  their  economic  con- 
ditions. I  tried  to  say  that  amount  is  not  a 
large  amount  for  a  widow  who  is  tmable  to 
go  out  to  work  herself,  but  we  must  also  re- 
member that  is  this  day  and  age- 
Mr.  Martel:  She  can  eat  crow. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  —there  are  other  sup- 
plemental benefits.  If  her  husband  had  been 
working  for  20  years  or  so,  there  would  be 
benefits  from  the  Canada  Pension  scheme; 
and  of  course,  eventually  the  old  age  assis- 
tance. But  this  is  not  a  welfare  Act,  and  I 
have  to— 


Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  It's  a  cut  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  Other  people  get  these 
benefits  regardless  of  the  fact  they  may  be 
working  on  full  income;  and  that  is  my 
reference  in  regard  to  some  widows  who  are 
in  no  way  impaired  from  working  themselves. 
They  are  entitled  to  this  sum  as  a  right  too. 

I  think  the  member  is  suggesting  we  should 
base  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  on 
a  matter  of  the  need  of  the  individual 
claimant,  and  that  is  not  done.  If  we  want 
to  do  that,  we  can  perhaps  review  it  with 
that  in  mind,  but  we  will  upset  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Act. 


ONTARIO  ADVERTISING 
IN  TIMES  SQUARE 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  last  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  since  it  is 
Friday  and  we  are  together  again.  Can  I  ask 
the  minister  about  the  release  of  June  11 
from  his  ministry,  "Millions  in  Times  Square 
View  Salute  to  Ontario.  Ontario  Will  Have 
Top  Billing  on  Broadway  This  Summer"? 
The  ministry  is  apparently  having  a  giant 
electronic  display  screen  above  Times  Square 
in  New  York  City  featuring  such  Ontario 
attractions  as  the  CN  Tower,  the  Polar  Bear 
Express  and  Niagara  Falls.  Can  he  comment 
on  this  part?  "As  well,  it  will  include  photo- 
graphs of  Canadian  show  business  personality 
Guy  Lombardo  and  Claude  Bennett,  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Admittedly,  the  Premier  gets 
a  picture  too. 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  We  want  to  attract  tourists. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  may  steal  shamelessly 
from  the  member  for  Kitchener,  is  it  true  that 
every  picture  sells  a  Tory? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  If  I  were  the 
member  I  would  object  too.  He  is  the  best 
actor  in  the  House  and  he  never  made  it  to 
Broadway. 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  It  is  Friday  morning,  obviously 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  importance  of  the 
question  should  be  realized.  I  will  attempt 
to  answer  it  with  the  significance  it  deserves. 
First  of  all,  we  have  an  opportunity,  along 
with  the  Bulova  Watch  Co.  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  Times  Square. 
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Mr.  Reid:  Do  we  get  second  billing? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  minister  on  the  face 
of  the  watch? 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  it  something  like  those 
Mickey  Mouse  watches? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  At  least,  members  can 
say  I  made  it  to  Broadway.  That  is  better 
than  most  members  can  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  let's  hear  the 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  the  largest  electronic  billboard 
in  the  world  at  the  cost  of  $6,000,  which  is 
the  production  of  the  film  required  to  pro- 
duce the  advertisement  in  the  billboard. 

May  I  say  that  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
happened  to  miss  the  most  important  hne, 
that  the  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
will  also  be  exposed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  is  talking  more 
like  Charlie  Farquharson  every  day. 

An  hon.  member:  Watch  that  language. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Exposed? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  may  be  the  centrefold. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  in  Times  Square. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  obvious  the  opposi- 
tion can't  work  together  on  most  occasions 
and  this  morning  is  no  exception  to  that 
rule. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  apologize  for  asking 
the  question. 

Mr.  Samis:  Isn't  there  a  law  against  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  obvious  their  minds 
work  in  that  particular  channel. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  At  least  their  minds  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  So  they  have  accepted 
the  meaning  they  would  put  on  it,  sir.  The 
Premier  will  be  inviting  those  people  who 
visit  Times  Square- 
Mr.  Stokes:  There's  no  business  like  show 
business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —and  there  are  a  million 
a  day— to  visit  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  and 
Ontario  will  be  well  represented. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Other  than  all  of  us  probably 
receiving  a  Bill  Davis  wristwatch,  could  he 
advise  us  what  the  cost  of  this  entire  project 
will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  won't  be  a  Nixon- 
Agnew  watch.  I  can  tell  the  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  Mickey  Mouse  watch. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  hear 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It's  $6,000,  which  is 
the  cost  of  producing  the  film  for  the  three- 
month  period  it  will  run  on  an  average  of 
five  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  member  for  Yoric  North 
with  a  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  often  is  the  minister 
featured? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Every  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Lewis:  He  might  get  a  seat  in  Albany. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  North  has  a  question. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  had  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Clement)  but  I  don't  see  him  in  his 
seat.  I  will  hold  it  and  maybe  he  will  come 
back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bmce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  question,  but  before  I  pose  it  I 
would  like  to  welcome  a  group  of  34  stu- 
dents from  Grey  Central  School  who  were  in 
the  west  gallery.  I  see  they  have  departed; 
I  had  trouble  getting  on  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  He  lost  his  audience. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
They  saw  how  his  leader  performed  and  they 
left. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  any  case  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Jim  Axtmann,  the  principal, 
Bob  Bremner,  Floyd  Herman,  Mrs.  Bone- 
schansker  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  am  sure  the 
House  would  want  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you 
will  get  this  Hansard  printed  quickly  so  I 
can  send  it  back  to  them. 
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PAYMENTS  TO  WCB  CONSULTANTS 

Ml*.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour.  Does  P.  S.  Ross  and  Co. 
presently  have  any  role  in  so  far  as  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is  con- 
cerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBetfa:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
they  have  done  work  for  us.  Whether  there 
is  continuing  employment  there  for  them,  I 
am  not  sure.  I  think  they  are  still  doing  some 
survey  work  for  us,  but  I  will  check  on  that 
for  sure  and  give  that  information  to  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Could  the  minister  indicate  how  much  money 
has  been  paid  by  the  board  and/or  the  gov- 
ernment to  P.  S.  iRoss;  and  could  the  minister 
inform  the  House  exactly  what  concrete  re- 
sults have  come  out  of  these  payments? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  can  certainly  get  the 
amoimt  that  has  been  involved.  I  am  not  so 
sure  I  can  show  any  concrete  results- 
Mr.  Ruston:  That's  par  for  the  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  —but  I  will  get  that 
information  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


HAMILTON  HEALTH  CARE  FACILITY 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Given  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  has  become  very  attached  to  the 
obstetrical  services  that  are  provided  by  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital;  and  given  that  the  hospital 
had  more  births  there  last  year  than  any 
other  hospital  in  the  Hamilton  area,  will  the 
minister  make  it  clear  to  the  health  council 
that  it  wouldn't  be  the  wish  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  that  they  should  take  any 
action  which  would  deprive  that  community 
and  many  others  in  the  total  community  of 
the  services  of  that  particular  unit  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  start 
using  that  kind  of  prerogative,  then  I  don't 
think  I  need  district  health  coimcils  at  all. 
Surely  if  the  statement  the  hon.  member  has 
just  made  is  correct,  the  feeling  will  be  ob- 
vious to  the  council  in  place;  if  it  is  that 
strong,  surely  the  council  will  abide  by  those 
feelings  and  it  will  reflect  in  their  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
Minister  of  Health  feel  that  it  would  be  de- 


sirable to  maintain  the  services  in  that  hos- 
pital since  it  does  serve  the  Roman  Catholic 
community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Miller:  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  it  because  I  don't  know. 

Mr.    Deans:    The   minister    doesn't   know? 
Doesn't  he  think  he  should  find  out? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 


OHC  LAND  PURCHASES 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing:  In  view  of  the  fact 
there  are  now  several  municipahties  which 
have  stated  that  they  have  offered  lots  to 
Ontario  Housing  at  cost,  which  Ontario 
Housing  has  not  taken  up,  would  the  minis- 
ter now  table  in  this  House  a  report  from 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  indicating  the  muni- 
cipalities which  have  in  fact  offered  such 
lots  to  them  at  cost,  which  they  have  refused, 
and  give  the  reasons  for  such  refusal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  give 
a  general  answer  on  this— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  want  a  specific  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  —and  I  think  it  wiU  be 
applicable  to  each  municipality,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  listen.  I  said  a  long  time  ago  in 
this  House  that  we  didn't  have  adequate 
funding  from  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  senior  citizen  accommodation 
or  the  family  units  we  wanted  for  Ontario  and 
we  haven't  got  that  yet.  Our  present  funding 
will  provide  accommodation  for  only  4,000 
senior  citizens  and  maybe  500  family  units. 
In  the  $390  million  that  I  asked  Mr.  Danson 
to  have  Mr.  Turner  provide  us,  we  have  asked 
for  an  additional  $100  milllion,  which  will 
provide  funding  for  our  target  of  8,000  senior 
citizens  and  1,500  family  units. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  the  $105  mil- 
lion that  wasn't  spent  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  We  can't  buy  the  land  if 
we  haven't  got  the  money.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  That  is  why  we  haven't  purchased  from 
the  municipalities  the  lands'  that  have  been 
offered  to  us. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Why  don't 
the  members  opposite  cut  some  red  tape  in 
Ottawa? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  still  doesn't  answer 
my  question.  I  would  still  like  to  have  the 
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list  from  Ontario  Housing.  I  would  like  to 
have  their  explanation  because,  as  usual,  the 
minister  is  not  always  accurate  in  his  remarks 
and  I  would  like  to  get  it  from  Ontario 
Housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  not 
always  be  accurate.  I  try  to  be  accurate  in 
the  House  or  any  place  I  am.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  member  that  perhaps  if  she 
would  refer  to  exacdy  what  I  said,  I  am  as 
accurate  as  anyone  can  be. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Will  the  minister  not  make  it 
available  from  Ontario  Housing  and  then  she 
can  be  assured  it's  accurate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the 
one  wtho  is  responsible  for  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  and  I  will  make  the  statements  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  lets  the  member 
for  St.  David  make  them  outside  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

PROMOTION  OF  AMETHYST 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Now  that  the 
amethyst  is  to  become  the  ofBcial  gemstone 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  will  the  minister, 
in  concert  with  other  ministers  in  the  re- 
sources policy  field,  assist  mine  owners  and 
quarry  operators  to  provide  road  access  into 
those  deposits,  so  that  amethysts  can  become 
a  very  important  secondary  industry  in  north- 
western Ontario?  And  will  the  minister  pre- 
vail upon  his  colleagues  to  assist  in  fostering 
the  kind  of  growth  that  is  possible  surrounding 
this  new-found  resource? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
on  the  point  of  advancing  the  position  of  the 
amethyst,  I  have  suggested  to  the  people  in 
the  ministry  that  in  our  future  publications, 
brochures  and  pamphlets  that  will  advertise 
and  show  the  trillium  of  Ontario,  we  will 
now  show  the  amethyst  as  being  the  gemstone 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  not  put  it  in  Times 
Square? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  first  question,  sir, 
I'd  have  to  take  under  advisement  to  see 
exactly  what  it  involves  financially,  and  how 
access  would  be  gained  over  private  land. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked 
previously. 


GRANT  TO  TRIPLE  NINE  FOODS  LTD. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  asked  my  colleague,  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development 
(Mr.  Grossman),  on  Friday  last— and  it  was 
a  Friday  morning  question  again— 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  can  wait 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  -why  a  $250,000  grant 
was  given  to  Triple  Nine  Foods  in  Brampton 
to  purchase  equipment  to  manufacture  a 
special  coated  peanut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Triple  Nine  Foods  is  setting 
up  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Milton,  not 
Brampton.  It  is  not  a  grant  but  a  loan. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  from  the  press  release. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  if  the  member  had 
read  the  press  release  he  would  find  out  that 
the  principals  live  in  Brampton  and  the 
plant  is  in  Milton. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  a  great  difFerence. 
This  is  an  industrial  mortgage  in  the  amount 
of  $250,000,  and  I  again  repeat,  it's  a  loan 
and  not  a  grant.  The  principals  are  providing 
$215,000,  for  a  total  cost  of  $465,000.  The 
company  proposes  to  manufacture  a  coated 
peanut  not  presently  available  in  North 
America- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  what  the  world 
needs— another  coated  peanut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It's  great  to  lau^,  but 
it's  an  industry,  and  let  me  say  that's  the 
job  we  have,  trying  to  bring  industry  to  this 
province  to  create  employment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  and  they  do  a  great 
job;  no  secondary  industry  for  northern 
Ontario,  but  for  Milton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
product  is  not  presently  available  in  North 
America,  and  the  secret  of  it  is  that  the 
flavour  is  absorbed  in  the  coating  rather 
than  being  fried  directly  into  the  peanut. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  our  greatest 
single  asset. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  in  all  applications 
dealing  with  food,  this  one  has  been  approved 
by  the  Ontario  Food  Council.  This  product, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  presently  being  manufactured 
in    Holland,    the    sales    record    there    is    32 
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million  pounds  of  peanuts  a  year,  and  it  is 
a  favourite  with  Europeans. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Have  they  checked  the  lead 
levels? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  export  potential 
of  this  product  from  Ontario  to  the  United 
States  is  great,  and  the  acceptability  of  the 
product  has  been  shown  through  independent 
market  surveys  in  Canada. 

The  Ontario  Development  Corp.  is  de- 
signed to  help  entrepreneurs  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  corporation,  have  a  viable 
product,  provide  employment  and  have  been 
refused  financing  in  the  private  sector.  Triple 
Nine  Foods  met  the  criteria  established  by 
the  ODC  and  the  loan  was  approved;  it  will 
produce  25  jobs  for  our  province. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  of  peanuts! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Waterloo  North. 


CONESTOGA  COLLEGE  DISMISSALS 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Would  the  minister  investigate 
the  conditions  at  Conestoga  College,  where 
I  understand  five  probationary  staff  members 
are  being  dismissed  just  prior  to  their  proba- 
tionary period  ending?  Would  the  minister 
ascertain  whether  other  part-time  employees 
are  being  hired  to  replace  these  staff  mem- 
bers, and  why  they  are  being  released  just 
prior  to  the  completion  of  their  probationary 
period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon. 
member  is  aware,  I  am  sure,  it  is  an  internal 
matter  for  the  administration  and  the  board. 
But  I  will  be  glad  to  inquire  and  get  in- 
formation for  him  on  the  background. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary:  While  the  min- 
ister is  getting  information  would  he  ascertain 
why,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  economic  restraint, 
other  administrative  staff  are  not  being  re- 
leased as  well  as  the  probationary  teachers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
quire about  that  too.  I  would  assume  that 
financial  restraint  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  it  may  well  be  there  has  been 
some  non-replacement  of  administrative  staff 
and  some  other  measures  on  the  administra- 
tive side  as  well  as  the  faculty  side. 


Mr.   Speaker: 

Arthur. 


The  hon.   member  for  Port 


HOUSING  IN  THUNDER  BAY 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing:  When 
is  the  Minister  of  Housing  going  to  respond 
to  the  telegrams  and  letters  that  he's  been 
receiving  over  the  past  week  from  people 
concerned  about  the  Thunder  Bay  community 
project,  in  order  to  meet  his  commitment,  or 
the  commitment  of  his  predecessor,  on  May 
13,  1974,  to  provide  10  per  cent  of  the 
funding  for  that  project? 

Mr.  Reid:  I  asked  that  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Rainy  River  asked  that  question 
yesterday.  I  said  we  have  asked  the  federal 
government  some  weeks  ago  to  reassess  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  as  it  is  now.  It's  our 
concern  that  it  isn't  economical  or  viable  at 
the  present  time.  It  might  have  been  a  year 
ago.  So  when  I  have  a  letter  back  confirming 
that  the  federal  government  agrees,  then  we 
will  process  it  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter, 
seeing  as  the  bid  bond  expires  on  June  16, 
how  is  it  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
redesigned  project  has  been  approved  by  the 
federal  government?  They've  brought  it  in  at 
a  much  cheaper  price  than  his  original  ap- 
proval. Isn't  he  in  great  danger  of  doing 
simply  what  his  colleague  from  St.  David 
accuses  the  federal  Liberal  government  of 
doing,  that  is  playing  dirty  tricks  because 
the  complex  is  known  as  the  Andras  complex 
in  Thunder  Bay?  Why  don't  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Liberals  get  to  the  meat  of  the 
matter  and  supply  housing  units  for  people 
in  Thunder  Bay,  instead  of  playing  politics? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  What  is  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur  playing  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  very  clear  I'm  not  playing 
politics.  If  the  hon.  member  has  information 
which  we  haven't,  I'd  be  happy  to  have  it. 
I'm  saying  I  have  not  received  an  oflBcial 
letter  indicating  to  me  the  updated  cost  for 
the  project.  If  the  member  has,  I'd  be  happy 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  ff  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

Can  the  minister  indicate  why  the  project 
is  now  uneconomical,  and  supposedly  not 
viable?  Is  it  just  the  rising  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Irvine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  just  very 
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clearly  pointed  out  our  concerns.  He  stated 
there  is  a  lower  cost  now  associated  with  the 
project,  and  that  would  indicate  to  me  the 
federal  government  did  take  another  look  at 
it.  Maybe  the  cost  that  was  originally  esti- 
mated was  too  high  for  the  project.  I  would 
like  to  see  those  figures,  quite  frankly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


ALUMINUM  WIRING 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations: In  view  of  the  fact  the  federal 
minister  responsible,  Mr.  Ouellet,  has  said 
that  the  problems  for  aluminum  wiring  are 
in  connection  with  the  installation,  not  the 
material,  and  that  the  province,  imder  the 
constitution,  has  the  legislative  powers  to 
deal  with  this  problem  and  impose  a  mora- 
torium of,  say  90  days  to  really  check  into 
the  matter  and  bring  in  new  procedures;  will 
the  minister  not  delay  any  amendments  now 
going  through  the  Building  Code  and  impose 
a  moratorium  immediately  before  there  are 
more  fires  caused  by  bad  installation  of 
aluminum  wiring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  says  to  do  something  before 
—and  I'll  use  his  exact  words— there  are  more 
fires  caused  by  aluminum  wiring.  There  isn't 
any  proof  at  all,  in  any  agency,  anywhere, 
that  any  fire  in  Ontario  has  been  caused  by 
almninum  wiring. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  has  been  in  the 
United  States  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Ouellet  today,  accepting  certain  sugges- 
tions he  has  made  concerning  the  national 
electrical  committee  of  the  Canadian  Stand- 
ards Association,  which  will  be  meeting  later 
this  month.  We  will  be  making  proposals  at 
that  stage;  and  if  we  get  support  from  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  then  per- 
haps there  will  be  some  action  taken.  Until 
that  time,  there  is  no  intention  on  my  part 
to  take  unilateral  action  to  impose  a  mora- 
torium. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary:  If  evidence 
is  forthcoming  in  the  next  few  days,  which  is 
possible,  that  there  have  been  many  fires 
caused  by  aliuninum  wiring,  will  the  minister 
take  immediate  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  appreciate  seeing  that  evidence.  I  have 
been  seeking  it  now  for  months  and  all  I 


received  are  allegations  from  very  unqualified 
sources.  The  fire  marshall's  report  indicates 
to  me  quite  clearly  that  his  office  has  not 
been  able  to  identify  aluminum  wiring  as 
the  cause  of  any  single  fire  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 


GOGAMA  WATER  SUPPLY 

xMr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment:  How  much  longer  is  the  minis- 
ter going  to  allow  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity of  Gogama  to  drink  water,  poisoned 
with  nitrate  and  other  chemicals,  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Treasurer  to  introduce  Bill 
102,  the  northern  communities  bill,  and  to  use 
that  as  an  excuse  not  to  provide  a  commimal 
water  service? 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  just  this  week, 
another  study  was  instigated  by  his  ministry 
out  of  Timmins?  Is  he  also  aware  that  this 
week,  part  of  the  communal  water  supply 
supplied  by  Canadian  National,  has  broken 
down  again?  What  kind  of  perverse  priority 
does  this  government  have  that  will  provide 
a  $250,000  loan  to  help  establish  a  business 
to  apply  a  special  coating  to  a  peanut,  and 
yet  allow  the  people  in  Gogama  to  drink 
poisoned  water?  It's  sick,  I  tell  the  minister, 
it's  sick. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  (Minister  of  the  Envir- 
onment ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  an  in- 
crease in  our  budget  this  year  to  deal  with 
water  and  sewage  problems  but  we've  had 
tremendous  demand.  We've  also  been  caught 
by  the  inflationary  trend.  I  did  not  know 
about  the  recent  breakdown  at  Gogama.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  member's  problem;  we 
have  many  problems  in  many  parts  of  the 
province  which  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
and  get  sorted  out. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  minister  make  a  special 
provision  for  a  community  like  that  whose 
water  table  is  polluted?  Forget  about  Bill 
102;  will  he  do  that? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  can't  answer  that 
until  I  have  reports  from  our  people  on  it, 
but  I  will  report  back  to  the  member  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  extending  a  warm 
welcome  to  33  students  from  the  Brookside 
Public  School  who  are  in  the  east  gallery. 
They  are  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cameron  and 
Mr.  Granger.  I  got  it  in  in  time  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


COLLEGES  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  Collective  Bar- 
gaining for  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  Bill  100  goes  to  the  col- 
leges. When  do  we  amend  civil  service 
legislation?  So  this  is  Bill  100,  for  the  com- 
munity colleges,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Not  quite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  making  and  renewing  of  agree- 
ments between  the  Ontario  Council  of  Re- 
gents, on  behalf  of  the  boards  of  governors 
of  the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology; and  employee  organizations  which 
represent  the  persons  employed  as  academic 
or  support  staff.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  fact-finder  and  for  a  choice 
by  the  parties  of  voluntary  binding  arbitra- 
tion or  final  offer  selection. 

The  bill  prohibits  strike  action  imless  no 
agreement  is  in  force;  every  reasonable  effort 
has  been  made  in  good  faith  to  make  an 
agreement;  and  the  fact-finding  procedure 
has  been  carried  out- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  giving  them  the  right 
to  strike. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  continue:  The  last  offer 
of  the  council  has  been  rejected  by  secret 
ballot  vote  of  the  employees;  a  strike  vote 
has  been  taken  and  at  least  five  days'  notice 
of  the  strike  and  of  the  date  on  which  the 
strike  wall  commence  has  been  given  by  the 
employee  organization  to  the  council. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Tories  are  extraordinary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  bill  sets  out  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  a 
lockout. 

The  college  relations  commission  is  estab- 
lished with,  among  other  duties,  those  of 
monitoring  negotiations  between  the  employee 


organizations  which  represent  the  employees, 
and  the  Ontario  Council  of  Regents;  the  com- 
piling of  statistical  information  and  the  assist- 
ing of  the  parties  in  the  making  and  renevvdng 
of  agreements. 

Provisions  is  made  for  application  by  an 
employee  organization  to  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  to  become  the  bargaining 
agent.  Existing  bargaining  rights  are  con- 
tinued and  representation  rights  procedure 
provided  for  displacement  of  bargaining  rights 
as  well  as'  the  expression  of  freedom  to  join 
an  employee  organization  of  the  employee's 
choice. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  House  leader  going  to 
stick  with  the  rest  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Lewis:  These  people  used  to  be 
covered  by  CECBA. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  the  rest  of  the 
Crown  employees?  When  does  that  come? 
Very  nice  for  this  group.  Will  the  Crovm 
employees  get  it?  Come  on,  when  is  the 
government  going  to  bring  it  in  for  the  Crown 
employees? 


MINISTRY  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  Act,   1971. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  the  height  of  irony. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
complementary  to  the  bill  I  introduced  a 
moment  ago. 


ONTARIO  HOME  BUYERS 
GRANT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Haggerty  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Home 
Buyers  Grant  Act,  1975. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  explanatory 
note  is  that  the  present  legislation,  rather 
generous,  permits  foreigners  access  to  the 
Ontario  Home  Buyers  Grant  Act  and  only 
compounds  the  existing  problem  of  the  short- 
age of  housing  accommodation  for  Ontario 
residents,  adding  fvurther  to  the  aheady  high 
cost  of  ownership. 

The  amendment  provides  that  only  persons 
who  are  Canadian  citizens  or  residents  for  the 
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preceding  12  months  may  apply  for  a  grant 
under  this  Act  establishiag  top  priority  for 
Ontario  residents. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacBeth:  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  my  earlier  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  TEACHERS 
COLLECTIVE  NEGOTIATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  100,  An  Act  respecting  the  Negotiation 
of  Collective  Agreements  between  School 
Boards  and  Teachers. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Does  the 
minister  vv^ant  to  make  a  statement? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Yes,  there  will  be  amendments. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  Why  not 
tell  us  what  they  are? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Maybe  the  minister  would 
indicate  any  changes  he  wants  or  does  the 
minister  want  to  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  an 
opening  statement  on  second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  made  a  very  full  statement  on  first  reading. 
I  think  someone  asked  if  there  would  be 
some  amendments;  of  course,  there  will  be 
some  housekeeping  amendments  and  some 
amendments  to  make  the  wording  and  intent 
of  sections  more  clear  when  we  come  to  the 
committee  stage  in  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly,  along 
with  most  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
—in  fact,  I  think  all  members— I  welcome  the 
principle  of  fair  collective  bargaining  which 
has  been  introduced  in  Bill  100.  It  certainly 
is  an  important  step  in  the  eflForts  to  bridge 
what  has  become  a  real  chasm  between 
school  trustees  and  teachers;  a  chasm  which 
broke  open  after  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  im- 
posed  on   the   schools   of  this   province   the 


bureaucracy   of   big   country-wide   boards  of 
education. 

We  think  several  features  of  this  bill  are 
just  great;  such  as  the  deadline  for  starting 
negotiations— I  want  to  talk  about  that  later- 
the  fact-finding  procedures;  the  final  ofi^er 
selection  procedures;  the  attempt  at  objectiv- 
ity through  the  Education  Relations  Commis- 
sion: and  the  secret  ballot  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  withdraw  services.  The 
poor  features  include  the  fact  that  principals 
and  vice-principals— principal  teachers  and 
vice-principal  teachers— do  not  have  the  right 
to  withdraw;  they  are  considered  essential. 
The  fact  that  voluntary  extracurricular  activi- 
ties are  included  in  the  legislation  itself;  I 
don't  think  they  should  be  stated.  The  fact 
that  negotiations  could  be  restricted  by  ceil- 
ings and  we  want  it  to  be  clear  that  they  are 
not.  The  Education  Relations  Commission 
could  be  a  commission  in  which  one  party  or 
the  other  doesn't  have  confidence  and  I  think 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  wouldn't 
occur.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  fact-find- 
ing responsibilities  don't  include  generalities 
and  motherhood  statements  such  as  the  clause 
which  indicates  they  have  the  responsibility 
for  stating  facts  that  they  think  are  in  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. It's  just  too  general  a  responsibility  for 
a  specific  group  such  as  the  fact-finding  com- 
mission. 

The  other  point  is  that  we  don't  like  a 
ballot  before  a  strike  that  doesn't  apply  to 
both  parties.  We  think  the  trustees  in  the 
past  probably  have  not  been  as  fully  involved 
in  support  of  the  negotiating  committees  in 
the  same  way  that  teachers  sometimes  have 
been;  therefore,  there  should  be  provisions 
for  both  parties. 

We're  also  concerned  about  the  possible 
inability  of  teachers  to  maintain  their  fringe 
benefits  in  good  standing  during  a  withdrawal 
of  services,  and  we  think  that  should  be  pro- 
vided for  as  well. 

To  go  into  this  in  more  detail,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  deadlines,  lack  of  deadlines  and  pro- 
crastination in  negotiations  certainly  have 
been  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  breakdowns 
in  negotiations  in  the  past.  There  is  a  need 
for  deadlines  to  exist  right  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  there  is  not  now  in  this  legisla- 
tion a  clear  indication  when  the  existing 
contract  terminates  and  there  is  no  continua- 
tion of  the  terms  of  that  contract  beyond  the 
termination  date  unless  agreed  to.  In  fact, 
this  legislation  states  the  contrary. 

We  think  it  is  important  that  both  parties 
recognize  the  deadline  of  the  expiration  of 
that  contract.  I  think  that  the  procrastination 
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and  the  aggravation  of  procrastination  should 
not  only  be  dealt  with  by  deadlines  in  these 
negotiating  procedures,  but  it  should  be 
very  clear  insofar  as  the  existing  contract  is 
concerned  that  nothing  holds  beyond  the 
expiration  date,  and  that  whatever  happens 
after  that  must  be  part  of  the  new  contract; 
whether  it  is  ratifying  and  confirming  the 
existing  terms  or  otherwise,  it  should  be 
specifically  part  of  it. 

One  point  we  are  concerned  about,  in 
terms  of  having  conterminous  negotiating 
dates,  is  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  prob- 
lem at  some  time  regarding  the  availability 
of  assistance  from  the  ministry  or  from  the 
fact-finding  groups  during  negotiations  be- 
cause everything  is  coming  up  at  one  time. 
In  principle,  conterminous  negotiating  dates 
have  worked  out  well,  and  the  dates  sug- 
gested by  the  ministry  make  a  good  deal  of 
sense.  There  is  one  area,  "though,  that  we 
are  concerned  about  in  connection  with  the 
dates  that  are  set,  and  that  is  if  the  ministry 
continues  to  be  so  slow  in  getting  its  ownn 
guidelines  out  to  the  boards,  how  can  the 
board  know  the  general  areas  in  which  they 
can  be  assured  of  grant  support  from  the 
ministry  as  they  get  into  these  negotiations. 

The  second  area  that  I  want  to  go  into  in 
some  detail  is  the  matter  of  the  fact-finding 
group.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  fact- 
finding is  a  very  important  basis  for  im- 
proved relations  because  people  will  be  able 
to  work  from  a  common  understanding  of 
the  facts.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  anything 
that  has  caused  greater  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  and  everyone  concerned  in 
negotiations  than  when  both  sides  have  differ- 
ing bases  from  which  they  are  working.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  move  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  differences  but  it's  a  mistake, 
as  the  minister  has  provided  in  this  bill,  to 
have  a  clause— clause  22— which  states  as 
follows: 

In  inquiring  into  and  ascertaining  the 
matters  remaining  in  dispute  between  the 
parties,  the  fact-finder  may  inquire  into 
and  consider  any  matter  that  the  fact-finder 
considers  relevant  to  the  making  of  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  including, 
without  limiting  the  foregoing  .  .  .  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  public. 

Now,  those  things  are  generalities  that  I 
don't  think  have  any  part  and  should  not 
have  any  part  in  a  fact-finding  body's  direc- 
tives. I  can  see  that  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  comparable  occupations  and  the 
other  points  that  are  set  out  are  quite  logical, 
but  to  have  something  as  vague  and  as 
motherhood   as   the   interests   and   welfare  of 


the  public,  is  something  that  I  don't  think 
should  be  part  of  a  fact-finding  body's 
responsibilities. 

The  next  point  I  wanted  to  cover  is  the 
matter  of  final  offer  selection.  I  know  that 
the  party  to  our  left  is  opposed  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  final  offer  selection,  but  we  are  de- 
lighted that  the  ministry  has  included  this 
procedure,  the  appointment  of  a  selector.  This 
whole  principle  of  final  offer  selection  is 
one  which  emphasizes  justification  of  positions, 
good  reasonable  positions,  because  it's  a 
matter  of  the  selecting  by  the  selector  of  the 
more  reasonable  of  the  two  positions,  the 
more  justified  of  the  two  positions. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  ministry  has  put 
this  in  detail.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  and 
unknown  approach  to  negotiations,  but  I  am 
confident  that  it,  combined  with  the  fact- 
finding procedures,  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
change  the  tendency  of  the  past  to  both 
parties  to  take  extreme  stands  and  to  hold 
to  them  in  the  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
in  the  end  the  mediation  will  come  down 
somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  posi- 
tions. That  doesn't  encourage  good-faith  bar- 
gaining. I  would  think  that  in  view  of  that 
fact,  as  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  has 
said,  this  could  almost  be  described  as  the 
good-faith  bargaining  bill. 

I  think  the  minister  should  be  commended 
for  bringing  that  into  the  legislation,  because 
it  could  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  both  sides  in  any  dispute. 
The  next  area  is  the  Education  Relations 
Conraiission.  We  are  quite  pleased  that  this 
has  been  set  up  in  a  different  method  to  that 
suggested  by  the  Reville  commission.  In!  that 
one  it  was  suggested  that  the  two  parties 
each  appoint  two  of  their  members  and  the 
fifth  member  be  agreed  to  by  each  of  the 
two  appointees.  This  would  tend  to  place  all 
the  responsibility  on  the  chairman.  I  would 
think  that  that  would  be  a  mistake.  Whereas, 
the  appointment  by  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  should,  if  it's  properly  handled,  pro- 
vide for  appointees  who  have  the  confidence 
of  both  parties— all  of  them  would  have  the 
confidence  of  both  parties. 

In  order  to  ensure  this,  I  would  think  the 
minister  should  include  some  provision 
Whereby  both  parties  have  the  right  of  veto 
in  those  appointments.  This  could  be  com- 
plicated in  a  way,  but  I  don't  think  that  if 
we  are  really  going  after  a  commission  that 
has  the  confidence  of  everyone,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  cause  for 
feeling  in  the  past  of  a  lack  of  complete  ob- 
jectivity by  government  in  different  situations. 
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I  think  that  this  power  of  veto  cx)iild  be 
one  that  could  be  used  as  in  the  selection  of 
a  jury  to  give  both  parties  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  objectivity  of  the  members  of 
that  commission^ 

The  other  point  that  I  think  should  be  pro- 
vidted  for  is  that  these  members  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  for  a  maximum 
of  two  terms.  If  you  don't  provide  for  that, 
there  tends  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same 
group  year  in  and  year  out.  And  even  though 
those  people  may  be  excellent,  you  are  los- 
ing the  advantage  of  gaining  new,  fresh  ap- 
proaches; of  gaining  new  insight  that  can 
only  come  from  new  blood  coming  in. 

And  surely  with  the  staggered  terms  that 
are  provided  for  here,  and  by  the  fact  that 
people  could  be  on  there  for  six  years,  one 
can  be  assured  of  continuity  in  procedures 
and  sufficient  experience  on  the  education  re- 
lations committee  to  provide  for  the  best  type 
of  mcmbersliip  and  the  best  type  of  results 
from  that  committee. 

The  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  matter  of 
the  secret  ballot.  It  certainly  will  provide  for 
confidence  on  everyone's  part.  No  doubt  they 
have  been  properly  carried  out  in  the  past, 
but  tliis  ensures  there  will  be  no  pressure 
and  provide  for  complete  objectivity. 

But  I  think  that  it's  got  to  cut  both  waj'S 
as  far  as  the  availability  of  the  final  terms 
to  both  sides  is  concerned.  In  other  words, 
before  the  trustees  refuse  to  budge  from  their 
final  position,  before  a  strike  is  taken,  they 
also  have  a  chance  to  question  their  repre- 
sentatives in  bargaining  in  the  matter.  Cer- 
tainly, last  year  in  the  York  county  dispute 
we  saw  some  differences  and  misunderstand- 
ings that  arose  between  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee and  members  of  the  board  at  large. 
We  think  it's  important  that  there  be  that 
same  right,  that  same  responsibility  to  give 
to  the  trustees  as  well  as  to  the  teachers  the 
opportimity  to  vote  on  any  last  position  prior 
to  a  strike. 

I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
feel  are  some  of  the  major  points  in  the  bill. 
We  want  to  be  sure  as  we  proceed  with  this 
legislation  in  committee  tl^t  the  gaps  are 
covered.  We  think  this  matter  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  vice-principals  being  part  of  the 
team  is  particularly  serious.  Last  year  in 
York  I  really  found  some  breakdbwns  that 
have  been  very  difficult  to  heaJ.  They  have 
carried  over  because  of  this  situation.  I  want 
to  emplhasize  that  one  because  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  look  for  any  sensible  post-break- 
down situation  if  the  teachers  don't  feel  their 
principal    teadhers    and    their    vice-principal 


teachers  are  not  also  with  them  in  the  whole 
situation. 

It  is  not  a  noimal  management-labour 
situation.  What  use  is  the  school  if  tihere  is 
a  strike?  How  can  a  principal  carry  on  any- 
way? It  is  only  to  fulfil  the  requiiements  of 
continuation  of  grant  tlmt  a  school  continues 
to  be  open  but  there's  nothing  really  carrying 
on  in  that  school  during  a  strike.  If  we  do  not 
include  the  principals  and  vice-principals 
where  they  have  the  full  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  all  other  members  of  the  bargaining 
unit,  then  I  think  we  are  just  kidding  our- 
selves that  we  are  providing  some  sort  of 
protection  to  the  public  in  this  way.  Cer- 
tainly last  year  with  the  schools  being  open 
in  York  Counlty,  nothing  went  on  that  was 
of  any  real  value. 

If  we  break  down  the  relationships  between 
the  staff  through  this  type  of  divisive  legisla- 
tion, it  is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  is  something 
we  have  got  to  look  to  whenever  we  come  to 
the  point  of  a  work  stoppage.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  after  it  is  over  we  want  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  regain  normal  relation- 
ships. We  certainly  aren't  going  to  do  it  as 
long  as  we  have  this  point  at  issue. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  there's  no 
reason  why  the  trustees  can't  have  a  school 
open  if  the  parents  want  to  carry  on  and 
there  are  no  teachers  in  it.  They  can  have 
their  own  system  if  there  is  some  system  they 
want  by  going  outside  the  normal  staff.  I 
am  sure  we  don't  want  to  have  it  where,  in 
effect,  those  on  strike  can  stop  the  schools 
being  opened  if  there  is  another  way  that 
the  parents  and  the  trustees  work  out  of 
carrying  on.  But  I  just  think  it's  a  mistake  for 
the  ministry  to  force  the  principals  and  vice- 
principals  to  come  to  a  division  with  the 
people  they  are  going  to  have  to  work  with 
later  on. 

Let's  recognize  this  is  a  strike.  Let's  recog- 
nize that  those  who  are  served  by  the 
schools,  the  students,  are  going  to  be  incon- 
venienced by  it.  The  parents  are  going  to  he 
inconvenienced  but  they  still  have  got  the 
school  property  available  to  them  and  it 
could  be  available  to  them  without  the  prin- 
cipals and  vice-principals  necessarily  being 
there.  They  probably  could  get  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  teachers,  as  was  evident  in  York 
last  year  where  a  lot  of  the  teachers  did  help 
students  who  were  coming  up  for  matricula- 
tion and  exams  and  wanted  to  be  able  to  pass 
so  they  could  get  into  the  universities  or 
whatever  the  next  stage  in  education  would 
be. 

I  don't  see  why  that  would  change,  but  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  for  the  min- 
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ister  to  recognize  here  is  that  we  cannot 
break  up  the  bargaining  unit.  We  have  got 
to  recognize  that  these  are  principal  teachers. 
They  are  not  part  of  management.  They  are 
the  head  teachers  in  the  school  and  as  such 
they  are  members  and  they  have  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  be  part  of  the  overall  bargain- 
ing unit.  I  think  it's  wrong  for  the  ministry 
to  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  would 
not  be  clearly  understood  to  be  part  of  the 
team. 

Last  year  I  saw  some  very  serious  break- 
downs in  relationships  in  York  which  I  don't 
think  are  healed  over  yet  because  of  what 
happened  there.  There  was  some  leavening 
of  the  situation  because  of  the  special  situa- 
tion there  seemed  to  be  in  York  with  the 
director  of  education.  A  lot  of  people  felt 
the  principals  and  vice-principals  had  no 
choice,  although  some  of  them  did  go  out. 
I  don't  think  that  we  should  foster  that  kind 
of  division  in  the  staflF. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  this  matter  of 
including  extracurricular  activities  in  any 
legislation.  Certainly  the  teachers  agree  that 
a  walkout  or  strike  would  be  considered  a 
withdrawal  of  services.  They  don't  disagree 
with  that  principle  as  set  out  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  put  in 
legislation  the  activities  and  the  work  of 
teachers  which  go  on  beyond  that  which  is 
set  out  in  the  contract  at  the  school.  It's  ter- 
ribly important  that  we  maintain  the  spirit 
of  voluntary  involvement.  That  is  what  builds 
up  school  spirit  and  to  try  to  legislate  that 
is  a  great  mistake.  I  hope  the  minister  will 
agree  to  the  amendments  which  we  will  be 
putting  forward  to  change  that. 

In  emphasizing  that  matter  of  the  principal 
and  vice-principal  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
we  will  be  bringing  in  other  amendments  to 
clarify  the  points  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
remarks  prior  to  this.  On  the  whole  though, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  the  minister  has  made 
great  strides  and  we  commend  him  for  his 
efforts  to  try  to  bring  good  faith  bargaining 
into  the  realm  of  teaoher-trustee  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaken  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in  front  of  me  some- 
where—yes, right  here— all  the  collective  bar- 
gaining Acts  from  the  various  jurisdictions  in 
Canada— from  Saskatchewan,  British  Colum- 
bia, Alberta,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Newfoimdland,  Nova  Scotia. 
Then  I  look  at  Bill  100,  the  Ontario  Act,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Negotiations  of  Collective 
Agreements  between  School  Boards  and 
Teachers.  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  popular 


television  commercial  which  says  "For  $1.49, 
it's  a  pretty  good  lighter."  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
an  18-month  gestation  period— we  don't  be- 
grudge that  time— Bill  100  is  a  pretty  good 
bill.  I  think  we'll  support  it.  Frankly,  its  much 
better  than  we  dared  hope  for  18  months  ago. 

I  know  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  I  must 
admit,  a  number  of  my  caucus  colleagues, 
have  urged  me  already  to  read  into  the  record 
the  complete  text  of  the  collective  bargaining 
Acts  from  those  provinces  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago  but  in  spite  of  the  urging  from 
my  colleagues  I  will  not  do  so.  I  will  resist 
that  temptation  because,  as  I  say,  our  bill, 
the  Ontario  bill,  although  by  no  means  per- 
fect, is  not  at  all  bad.  Although  it  has  some 
flaws,  we  will  support  it  on  second  reading— 
this  debate  on  principle— because  the  intent 
of  the  bill  is  very  good  indeed.  My  colleagues 
and  I  approach  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
good  faitn.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  every- 
one, the  public,  the  taxpayers,  the  trustees, 
teachers,  students,  politicians  and  even  edi- 
torial writers  will  give  it  a  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Good  point. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Bill  100  gives  full  collective 
bargaining  rights  including,  if  necessary,  the 
right  to  strike  in  almost  every  area  of  con- 
tract negotiations  except  for  pensions  which, 
of  course,  are  covered  by  other  legislation, 
the  Superannuation  Act.  The  bill  encomages 
fair  bargaining  enforcible  by  law.  The  legis- 
lation has  the  availability  of  conciliators,  ar- 
bitrators, mediators,  fact-finders,  selectors, 
what  have  you.  It  also  has  an  Educational 
Relations  Commission  to  provide  comparative 
measures  of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable 
offer  and  a  reasonable  demand,  and  the  bill 
makes  the  commission  available  to  all  parties 
and  the  public  in  advance  of  a  dispute  break- 
ing out.  The  bill  keeps  the  level  of  bargaining 
at  the  traditional  level;  that  is,  at  the  local 
level  between  individual  school  boards  and 
the  teachers  employed  by  those  boards.  We 
have  some  concerns  about  clause  4  as  it 
relates  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  negotiations. 
It  may  be  that  a  close  reading  of  that  par- 
ticular clause  indicates  there  is  an  incentive 
built  into  the  clause  which  will,  in  fact, 
fragment  the  Metro  negotiations.  We  can,  of 
course,  discuss  that  more  fully  in  the  clause 
by  clause  debate  and  we  in  this  party  shall  do 
so. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  past  too 
much  of  the  debate  over  collective  bargaining 
between  teachers  and  boards  has  centred 
around  the  concept  and  the  word  strike,  so  I 
want  to  say  what  this  bill  does  not  do,  in  my 
view.    It  does   not,   in  my  view,   encourage 
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strikes  or  lockouts,  as  some  alarmists  would 
have  us  believe.  It  does,  however,  make  them 
possible.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  is 
a  genuinely  sincere  attempt— as  the  bill  itself 
states  in  clause  2:  "The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
the  furthering  of  harmonious  relations  between 
boards  and  teachers." 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  strikes,  but  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  such  that  it  will  prob- 
ably make  them  far  less  likely  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  We  must  also  remember 
that  in  the  past  there  have  in  fact  been  very 
few  strikes,  considering  the  number  of  collec- 
tive agreements  that  there  are  over  the  prov- 
ince. 

For  example,  I  believe  we  have  had  only 
five  breakdowns  in  collective  bargaining  over 
the  last  three  years,  out  of  some  525  collec- 
tive agreements  over  the  same  period;  some- 
thing like  less  than  one  per  cent  have  broken 
down  and  resulted  in  strike  action. 

I  believe  the  fact  that  the  bill  itself  pro- 
vides for  a  wide  scope  of  negotiations  will  do 
much  to  avoid  some  unreasonable  salary 
demands,  and  because  the  scope  of  negotia- 
tions is  wide— conditions  and  fringe  benefits 
and  that  kind  of  thing  being  bargainable— will 
make  confrontations  over  any  single  item 
much  less  likely. 

It  is  my  hope  that  teachers  and  trustees, 
over  the  next  year,  will  strive  to  make  the  bill 
effective.  The  bill  does  contain,  as  the 
minister  claimed,  a  number  of  innovative 
provisions,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the 
establishment  of  the  Education  Relations 
Commission.  It  may  be  immodest  of  us  to 
say  so,  but  this  is  an  adaptation  of  a  policy 
proposed  by  the  NDP  over  the  last  several 
months,  and  we  certainly  welcome  this  step. 

The  Education  Relations  Commission,  of 
course,  will  have  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility.  If  it  works,  it  may  very  well 
be  a  model  to  be  extended  into  other  areas 
of  collective  bargaining.  I've  already  been 
pre-dated;  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities (Mr.  Auld)  has  extended  that  prin- 
ciple this  very  morning  to  the  teachers  in  the 
colleges  of  the  province.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  minister  would  extend  the  principle,  now 
that  it  is  enshrined  and  in  place,  to  the  spe- 
cial education  teachers  who  work  for  his  own 
ministry  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
Ministry  of  Correctional  Services. 

If  the  Educational  Relations  Commission 
fails— and  this  is  why  the  burden  on  it  is  so 
heavy— it  will  damage  not  only  collective 
bargaining  in  the  educational  sector,  but  it 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  collective  bar- 
gaining in  other  areas,  such  as  that  between 
the    government    and    its    civil    servants    and 


that  collective  bargaining  including  hospital 
workers. 

As  I  say,  we  welcome  the  establishment  of 
the  Education  Relations  Commission.  How- 
ever, the  composition  of  the  commission  is 
a  matter  of  real  concern  to  us.  The  members 
of  that  commission,  of  that  board,  will  simply 
have  to  be  knowledgeable,  prestigious,  un- 
assailable and  inspire  the  full  confidence  of 
trustees,  teachers,  public  taxpayers  and  every 
party  interested  in  teacher-board  negotiations. 
It  is  absolutely  crucial  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Education  Relations  Commission  be  im- 
partial and  be  seen  to  be  impartial. 

Some  of  the  names  that  randomly  came  to 
my  mind,  some  of  the  people,  if  they  were 
available,  people  of  the  calibre  and  the  repu- 
tation that  I  would  like  to  see  appointed  to 
the  commission,  were  names  like  Emmett 
Hall,  Mr.  Justice  Osier,  Owen  Shime  perhaps, 
Dan  Hill,  Tom  Eberlee,  Tom  Symons,  Walter 
Pitman,  people  of  that  stature,  of  that  com- 
mitment to  the  province  and  to  the  public 
service   and   to   education   in  Ontario. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  minister  really 
wanted  to  scupper  the  commission- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  give  him  the  names; 
he'll  use  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:   —and  if  he  really  wanted  to 
undercut  the  work  and  the  intent  of  the  Act- 
Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier,  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Rhodes  ( Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  The  members  for 
Sudbury  East,  Cochrane  South  (Mr.  Ferrier) 
and  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  he  really  wanted  to  destroy 
it,  he  could  appoint  a  Judge  Reville  or  a 
Colin  Brown  or  a  John  Bulloch. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
(Mr.  Havrot). 

Mr.  Foulds:  AU  right,  the  member  for 
Timiskaming. 

An  Hon.  member:  Oh,  God  help  us  all! 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  I  think  that  those  con- 
tracts indicate  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mission and  those  contracts  indicate  the  real 
authority  and  the  real  power  that  commission 
has.  We  will  all  be  watching  it,  praying  and 
hoping  it  will  work  wisely  and  well. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  incude  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr.  J.  R.  Smith). 
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Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
itself,  in  section  52,  could  provide  for  a 
proper  grievance  procedure  to  handle  those 
matters  which  may  arise  out  of  a  signed 
agreement  in  effect  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  between  boards  and  teachers. 

I  had  difficulty  writing  this  speech  because 
there  is  so  much  which  is  good  in  the  bill. 
I  don't  want  to  appear  negative  but  we  do 
have  four  or  five  fairly  serious  reservations. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  haven't  ihad  much  prac- 
tice writing  speeches  about  good  bills  which 
those   guys   have   brought  forward. 

Mr.    Foulds:    I    wanted   to   put  it   on   the 

record. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  the  difficulty  we  have. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  it's  almost  a  new  experi- 
ence, in  the  length  of  this  parliament,  that 
we're  speaking  to  the  principle  of  a  bill  we 
can  whole-heartedly  endorse.  I  think  all  part- 
ies endorse  it.  It's  refreshing  and  it  cer- 
tainly cleans  out  the  cobwebs.  It  makes  one 
approach  this  Legislature  with,  perhaps, 
some  hope— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  minister  should  re- 
consider that.  I  think  he  had  better  recon- 
sider this  one. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —and  with  some  desire  that 
the  Legislature  may  work,  the  parliamentary 
political  process  may  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Does  the  NDP  like  it? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes.  The  minister  is  going  to 
force  his  colleague  to  reconsider  it,  watch 
him. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  I  am 
worried. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  wonder  whether  the  rest  of 
the  cabinet  saw  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Somebody  must  have  been 
after  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Certainly  the  minister 
must  have  seen  this  Act  but  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  (Mr.  Winkler) 
hasn't. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martel:  When  did  he  introduce  this, 
in  the  dark  of  the  night? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Quit  saying  nasty  things.  It 
wasn't  like  Bill  274. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  continue  on  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
please? 

Mr.  Foulds:  By  all  means,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He  strayed  from  the  princi- 
ple. He  likes  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  My  greatest  single  reservation 
comes  over  what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious 
flaw  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  I  would  hke 
the  minister  and  his  officials  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this.  I'm  not  Machiavellian 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  believe  that  the  flaw 
I  perceive  is  intended;  I  believe  it  to  be  acci- 
dental. However,  if  section  15  and  section  63 
are  taken  in  conjunction  and  strictly  inter- 
preted as  they  now  stand,  as  I  understand 
them,  they  could  effectively  deny  teachers 
the  possibility  of  strike  action.  Consider  clause 
63,  subsection  1(c): 

No  teacher  shall  take  part  in  a  strike 
against  the  board  that  employs  the  teacher 
unless  all  the  matters  remaining  in  dispute 
between  the  board  and  the  branch  affiliate 
that  represents  the  teacher  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  fact-finder. 

Fair  enough.   But  you  compare  that  or  take 

it  in  conjunction  with  clause  15: 

The  commission  shall  appoint  a  person 
as  a  fact-finder  during  negotiations  to  make 
or  renew  an  agreement  if  the  parties  have 
not  referred  all  matters  remaining  in  dis- 
pute between  them  to  an  arbitrator  or  a 
board  of  arbitrators  as  provided  in  part 
IV,  or  a  selector  as  provided  in  part  V; 
and 

(a)  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  impasse  has  been  reached  in  the  nego- 
tiations; 

(b)  one  or  both  of  the  parties  gives 
notice  to  the  commission  that  an  impasse 
has  been  reached  [here  is  what  I  think  is 
the  flaw]  .  .  .  and  requests  the  appointment 
of  a  fact-finder  and  the  commission  ap- 
proves  the  request. 

As  I  read  that,  the  Education  Relations  Com- 
mission has  discretionary  power  to  appoint  a 
fact-finder.  Certainly,  the  Education  Relations 
Commission,  if  I  interpret  those  two  sections 
correctly  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  has 
discretionary  power  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
appointment  of  the  fact-finder  and  thus  could 
indefinitely  delay  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

If  I  am  correct,  and  this  is  what  I'd  like 
some   clarification   of   as  we   go   through   the 
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debate,  it  would  appear  that  the  commission 
has  total  power  over  the  right  to  strike.  What 
I  would  like  an  assurance  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you  to  the  minister,  is  whether  or 
not  clause  15(c)  is  intended,  in  effect,  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  no  report  clause  in  the 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

I  will  just  read  clause  15(c)  because  I 
don't  quite  understand  how  it  fits  in  with  the 
conjunctions  that  are  used  in  the  clauses. 
This  is  the  heading  in  the  section: 

The  commission  shall  appoint  the  per- 
son as  a  fact-finder  during  negotiations  to 
make  or  renew  agreement  if  the  parties 
have  not  referred  all  matters  remaining  in 
dispute  to  them  to  an  arbitrator  or  board 
of  arbitrators  as  provided  in  part  IV  or  a 
selector  as  provided  in  part  V  and  .  .  . 

(c)  the  written  collective  understanding 
that  was  in  effect  or  the  agreement  that 
was  in  oi)eration  in  respect  of  the  parties 
expires  during  negotiations  between  the 
parties  to  make  or  renew  and  agreement, 
and  fact-finding  has  not  taken  place  as 
provided  in  this  part. 

Is  that  the  equivalent  of  a  no-report  clause 
in  the  Labour  Relations  Act?  If  it  is,  then  I 
think  we  are  probably  okay.  If  it  is  not,  then 
I  think  my  misgivings  are  very  serious  and 
the  bill  is  indeed  most  seriously  flawed.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset  when  I  discussed  this  most 
serious  reservation  that  I  have,  I  don't  see 
that  as  being  deliberate  or  Machiavellian  but 
I  do  see  it  as  an  error  in  the  drafting  of  the 
bill  that  we  must  correct. 

The  second  serious  reservation  that  we  in 
this  party  have  is  clause  64  which  we  believe 
should  be  struck  from  the  bill.  We  shall  make 
our  arguments  against  sections  64  which 
prohibits  principals  and  vice-principals  from 
participating  in  the  strike  vote  and  in  the 
strike  itself.  We  shall  make  our  arguments 
against  the  section  in  detail  during  the  com- 
mittee stage.  Briefly  for  the  record  now,  I 
would  just  like  to  put  a  few  of  those  objec- 
tions on  the  record.  One,  the  principal  and 
vice-principals  are  not  managers;  they  are 
principal  teachers.  They  do  not  have  the 
traditional  authority  of  management  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  Mattel:  Thank  God. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  cannot,  for  example, 
hire  and  fire  other  teachers,  or  the  custodial 
staff  for  that  matter,  although  they  some- 
times are  consulted  about  these  matters. 
Although  they  are  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  children  or  the  pupils  in  the 
school  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  employees   in  the  school,   be 


they  teachers  or  staff.  They  can,  as  I  undei^ 

stand  it,  make  recommendations  on  these 
matters  to  a  board  superintendent  of  per- 
sonnel or  some  such  officer  or  to  the  director 
of  education  but  they  themselves  do  not  have 
the  authority  on  those  matters. 

Secondly,  we  object  to  the  clause  because 
it  portrays  an  inconsistency  at  its  worst.  The 
principals  and  vice-principals  are,  according 
to  the  Act,  considered  full  members  of  the 
bargaining  unit.  They  can  participate  in 
every  step  of  the  negotiating  procedures 
except  the  strike  vote  and  the  strike  itself. 
However,  subsequent  to  these  events,  should 
they  take  place,  the  principals  can  even  vote 
on  a  ratification  after  a  strike  has  taken  place, 
a  strike  in  which  they  have  not  participated. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  inconsistency  that 
is  mind-boggling.  I  am  awfully  sorry  I  have 
mentioned  it  because  I  can  see  the  solution 
but  there  is  an  inconsistency  there. 

Thirdly,  in  those  rare  instances  where 
strikes  do  occur— and  as  I  ought  to  mention 
they  occur  very  rarely  and  have  occurred 
very  rarely  in  this  province  in  the  past— the 
relationships  between  principals  and  their 
teachers  will  be  severely  strained.  It  will  be 
much  harder  for  them  to  return  to  harmoni- 
ous relations  after  such  an  occurrence,  if 
principals  and  vice-principals  are  forced  to 
stay  in  and  are  excluded  from  the  full  priv- 
ileges and  responsibihties  of  the  membership 
in  their  bargaining  unit. 

That  just  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  con- 
trary to  the  essential  principle  in  the  bill  in 
clause  2  which  is  that  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  is  the  furthering  of  harmonious  relations 
between  boards  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  will  destroy  it  if  any- 
thing does. 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  those  rare  instances  where 
a  strike  occurs  that  section  will  make  it 
harder  to  recover  from  that  unfortunate 
occurrence.  As  Mr.  Linscott,  the  chairman, 
I  think,  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Headmasters  Association,  said  in  his  letter 
to  the  minister  on  Jime  2: 

Strikes  are  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
Ontario  education.  The  clause  referring 
to  principals  and  vice-principals  intro- 
duces a  questionable  administrative  prac- 
tice for  a  short  period  of  crisis. 

What  this  clause  does  is  simply  to  make  the 
principal  and  vice-principal  administrative 
office  boys,  not  principal  teachers.  And  to 
us,  and  I  am  sure  to  most  people  in  educa- 
tion throughout  Ontario,  that  is  an  unfortun- 
ate backward  step. 
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We  also  fail  to  see  why  in  the  context 
of  the  bill,  principals  and  vice-principals  are 
considered  essential.  If  a  strike  or  lockout  is 
on,  there  will  be  no  children  in  the  schools 
to  supervise.  The  school  buildings  and  pro- 
perty can  be  adequately  cared  for  and  pro- 
tected by  the  custodial  staff,  as  they  are  now 
during  the  summer  holidays  and  the  Chist- 
mas  holidays. 

Very  few  people  out  there  in  the  province 
understand  that,  but  the  custodial  staff  are 
not  responsible  to  the  principals.  With  al- 
most every  board  that  I  know  of  throughout 
the  province,  the  custodial  staff  are  respon- 
sible to  a  superintendent  of  buildings.  And  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  protect  the 
property  and  the  buildings  and,  if  necessary, 
occasionally  call  in  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  or  the  equivalent  officer  on  a  par- 
ticular board. 

And  lastly,  my  objections  to  this  section 
is  that  there  is  quite  a  serious  loophole  in  it. 
One  would  have  to  be  very  Machiavellian, 
indeed,  to  use  it.  And  I  don't  for  a  moment 
assume  that  there  is  a  board  across  the 
province  who  has  an  administrator  who  is 
this  Machiavellian.  But,  however  far-fetched 
it  may  seem,  the  board  of  education  does 
have  the  authority  under  the  Education  Act 
to  appoint  anybody  as  a  vice-principal  at  any 
time  without  clearly  defining  his  duties. 

In  some  rare  instances,  a  board  could 
avoid  the  threat  of  a  strike  simply  by  ap- 
pointing everyone  in  their  jurisdiction  &s  a 
vice-principal  without  any  increase  in  salary. 
In  some  cases  the  vice-principals  in  current 
agreements  are  getting  less  than  a  lot  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  if  he  demonstrates  any 
leadership  they  take  him  out. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  assigning  them  any  spe- 
cific duties  as  a  vice-principal,  as  I  say,  Mr, 
Speaker,  would  be  a  far-fetched  possibility, 
but  it  is  a  course  of  action  open.  If  there  is 
any  way  that  we  can  close  that  course  of  ac- 
tion in  law,  we  must  do  so.  And  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  way  to  close  that  covuse  of 
action  in  law  and  the  way  to  plug  that  loop- 
hole is  simply  by  striking  clause  64  alto- 
gether. It's  not  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  Machiavellian,  that's  What  it 
is. 

Mr.    G.    Samis    (Stormont):    Unreasonable, 

regressive. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Now  our  tliird  major  reserva- 
tion about  the  bill  concerns  clause  1(1)3,  by 
which  "discontinuance  of  the  co-curricular  or 


extra-curricular  programmes  in  a  school  or 
schools"  is  defined  as  a  strike  action.  The 
terms  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  are 
not  defined  in  the  bill;  nor  are  they  defined 
as  far  as  I  can  recall,  anywhere  in  the 
Education  Act  or  the  regulations.  If  my 
instinctive  understanding  of  the  terms  are 
correct,  I  assiune  that  co-curricular  activities 
are  assigned  by  the  employer,  such  as  super- 
vision of  cafeteria  or  study  hall  dlity,  or 
something  like  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Hall  duty. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Hall  duty.  And  my  instinctive 
understanding  would  be  that  extra-curricular 
activities  are,  in  fact,  voluntary— drama  club, 
some  coadhinig,  wihat-have-you.  If  this  is  so, 
then  at  least  the  term  "extra-curricular" 
should  simply  be  struck  from  the  bUl.  And  I 
think  that  that  is  probably  the  easiest  solu- 
tion to  what  is  emerging  as  one  of  the  most 
contentious   issues   surrounding  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  don't  pay  them.  Didn't 
the  minister  say  yesterday  he  was  going  to 
pay  these  people  for  the  extra-curricular 
work? 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Martel:   Bankrupt  the  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Our  fourth  major  reservation 
about  the  bill  concerns  the  fact— 

Hon.  Mr.  WeUs:  When  did  I  say  that? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  said  it  here. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  I  don't  know 
how  he  can  stand  up  there  and  pick  holes  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Samis:  They're  all  constructive  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They're  all  constructive  sug- 
gestions, and  I  have  had  so  much  practise  in 
this  Legislature  with  other  bills.  One  gets 
used  to  getting  the  fine-tooth  comb  out  if  it's 
necessary. 

Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  is  just  so  used  to 
being  negative  that  he  can't  be  positive. 

Mr.  Samis:  He  is  being  very  positive. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Look,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
argument  is  very  positive. 

Mr.  Samis:  We're  trying  to  make  a  better 
bill  for  a  better  Ontario, 

Mr.  Foulds:  Our  fourth  major  reservation 
about  the  bill  concerns  the  fact  that  all  col- 
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lective  agreements  must  terminate  on  Aug. 
31.  Surely  it  makes  more  sense  in  terms  of 
the  workload  for  the  Education  Relations 
Commission  and  its  fact-finders  not  to  have 
all  the  agreements  expire  at  the  same  time. 
Surely  it  makes  more  sense  to  add  some 
flexibility  here  and  to  allow  some  agreements, 
where  they  are  negotiated  as  sucih,  to  expire 
on  Dec.  31. 

If  this  is  not  done  and  the  resultant 
changes  in  the  bill  that  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  change  in  principle,  sug- 
gested by  me,  are  not  made,  I  really  shudder 
to  think  of  the  workload  of  the  Education 
Relations  Commission  and  the  number  of 
fact-finders  that  may  be  necessary  when 
every  single  agreement  in  this  province  ex- 
pires, as  every  single  one  undoubtedly  will 
expire  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  the 
previous  agreements  and  understandings,  on 
Aug.  31,  1976.  We  won't  hit  the  crunch  this 
fall  but  as  sure  as  God  made  litde  apples, 
we  sure  as  blazes  will  hit  a  tremendous 
crunch  on  Sept.  1,  1976. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  government  will  have  to 
hire  Judy  LaMarsh  and  Betty  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  At  that  time  the  commission 
will  have  only  been  in  place  for  about  a  year. 
I  really  worry  about  this  very  noble  experi- 
ment that  the  minister  is  trying  to  achieve  in 
this  bill  by  the  creation  of  the  Education 
Relations  Commission,  a  body  that  could  be 
a  model  for  other  sectors.  What  really  worries 
me  is  that  it  will  be  discredited  not  through 
any  fault  of  its  own,  and  not  through  any 
fault  in  the  concept,  but  simply  because  the 
workload  will  be  so  overwhelming  in  Sep- 
tember, 1976,  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  assume  it  could  meet  all  of 
the  responsibilities  laid  on  it  at  that  time 
unless  we  provide  for  the  flexibility  so  that 
some  of  those  agreements  can  expire  in 
December. 

Mr.  Samis:  Right. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  are  moving  toward 
province-wide   bargaining. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  impact  of  this  piece  of 
legislation,  I  had  Beatrice  Schriever  of  our 
research  staff,  who  has  been  simply  heroic 
in  terms  of  the  work  she  has  done  over  the 
past  18  months  for  me  and  for  our  caucus  on 
teacher  bargaining- 
Mr.  Samis:  Very  capable. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —in  taking  a  look  at  the  other 
legislation,  analyzing  it  and  bringing  it 
forward— I   had    her  do   some  additional    re- 


search as  a  sort  of  fillip  on  the  who'e 
process  that  we  in  this  party  have  been 
engaged  in  for  the  past  23^  years,  all  told. 

I  had  her  do  a  survey  of  editorial  opinion 
across  the  province;  those  reactions,  on  a 
scale  from  one  to  10,  from  the  very  negative 
to  the  very  positive,  frankly  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  want  to  deal  with  them 
briefly,  if  I  can  find  them.  Well,  I  don't 
seem  to  have  brought  them  with  me  but,  on 
a  scale  from  one  to  10,  as  could  be  expected, 
the  Globe  and  Mail  was  most  negative.  That 
was  to  be  expected;  we  all  expected  that. 
The  Hamilton  Spectator  and  the  London 
Free  Press  were  also  relatively  negative.  But, 
interestingly  enough,  after  that  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  and  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard  were  grudgingly  positive,  with  the 
Whig-Standard  saying,  as  I  recall,  something 
a  little  inconsistent  but  really  quite  inter- 
esting; it  said,  "Although  the  bill  is  wrong 
in  principle,  it's  a  sensible  alternative  to  the 
current  chaos." 

As  we  went  through,  we  tried  to  do  as  fair 
a  sample  as  we  could.  The  Toronto  Star 
gave  quite  a  positive  editorial  as  did  the 
Sault  Star  but  I  think  what  was  most  inter- 
esting in  those  editorial  opinions  which  I 
desperately  wish  I  had  with  me  to  quote 
from— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  some. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Has  the  minister  got  some  ol 
them?  Does  he  want  to  rush  them  over  to 
me? 

Mr.  Samis:  Help  him  out. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  was  most  significant  was 
a  lot  of  Tory  comments  which  the  bill  has 
received  in  the  press  in  Ottawa  and  Windsor, 
in  those  two  areas  where  there  have  been 
disruptions  over  the  past  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  holding  my  breath 
waiting  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Foulds:  So  am  I.  I  haven't  seen  it 
yet. 

Mr.   Martel:   Is  that  a  Thomson  paper? 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  significant  thing  is  the 
Ottawa  Journal  was  quite  positive  but  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  and  the  Windsor  Star  were 
very  laudatory  about  the  bill  and  certainly, 
having  had  the  experience  they  had  in  their 
communities,  saw  this  as  workable,  sensible 
and  worthwhile. 

Somewhere  in  here,  I  wanted  to  give  you 
an  idea  there  is  by  no  means,  as  is  com- 
monly thought,  a  united  front  among  trustees 
or  boards  across  the  province  opposed  to  the 
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bill.  They  have,  as  teachers  have,  reservations 
about  some  of  the  clauses.  We  did  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  some  trustees  and  board 
chairmen  throughout  the  province.  I  won't 
identify  them  because  in  many  cases,  because 
their  boards  were  unable  to  meet  collectively 
by  the  time  we  phoned  them,  they  asked 
their  identities  could  remain  anonymous. 

A  trustee  from  the  Windsor  board  felt  the 
bill  was  fine.  This  particular  trustee  agreed 
wholeheartedly  that  section  64  should  be 
struck  and  he  thought  most  of  the  board 
members  at  Windsor  would  agree  with  'him. 

A  trustee  from  the  Ottawa  area,  one  of 
the  areas  seriously  affected  thisi  past  year, 
felt  that  the  bill  was  good,  by  and  large, 
and  saw  no  problems  with  the  scope  of  the 
negotiations,  as  his  board  had  negotiated 
such  a  wide  scope,  a  wide  range,  of  matters 
in  the  past.  When  we  were  talking  to  him, 
he  felt  his  colleagues  would  be  positively 
relieved  that  finally  the  ground  rules  have 
been  set. 

A  Toronto  board  trustee  felt  some  appre- 
hension over  the  wide  powers  of  the  Edu- 
cation Relations  Commission,  but  otherwise 
felt  the  bill  was  fairly  sound  and  was  cer- 
tainly worth  trying 

Another  Toronto  board  trustee  felt  that 
perhaps  the  fact-finders  and  the  commission 
itself  should  have  something  equivalent  to 
subpoena  powers  but— and  this  was  inter- 
esting—this particular  trustee  felt  the  exclu- 
sion in  clause  64  of  principals  and  vice- 
principals  from  the  full  participation  in  the 
bargaining  process  was  contradictory,  at  least 
in  tone,  to  the  Education  Act,  The  Education 
Act  does  stress  the  educational  as  opposed 
to  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  prin- 
cipals' roles. 

Another  trustee  from  within  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area— not  with  the  Toronto 
l)oard  itself— thought  her  main  concern  was 
making  sure  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
people  that  we  name  in  the  bill— the  fact- 
finders, arbitrators  and  selectors.  She  had 
some  qualifications'  about  those.  She  did  feel 
a  great  unease  about  the  uniformity  of  the 
contract  expiring  on  Aug.  31  and  was  really 
quite  worried  about  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mission and  its  fact-finders  to  cope  when 
the  negotiations  all  came  to  a  conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  points  of  clarification  that  I  and 
my  colleagues  will  be  seeking  during  the 
committee  stage.  We  hope  the  committee 
stage  of  debate  will  be  thorough  and  fruit- 
ful. We  trust  the  Legislature  vdll  make  full 
arrangements  to  accommodate  all  of  those 
many    parties    who    will    no    doubt   wish    to 


make  representations  to  the  social  develop- 
ment committee.  We  certainly  plan  in  our 
caucus  to  make  our  examination  of  the  bill 
at  that  stage  very  detailed,  very  thorough 
and  very  exhaustive. 

We  plan  to  introduce  a  number  of  amend- 
ments in  order  to  improve  the  bill.  We  do 
not,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  intend  to  be 
negative.  But  we  do,  as  I  have  said,  intend 
to  be  very  detailed,  very  exhaustive  and 
very  searching.  During  the  committee  stage 
it  will  not  be  an  easy  passage  for  any  of 
us,  but  when  we  are  through  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  Legislature  will  feel  we  have  done 
an  important  service  for  the  people  of  the 
province  and  for  the  education  system  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville . 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my  support  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  My  colleague  has  spoken 
already  concerning  certain  items  in  the  bill. 
I  myself  as  a  result  will  not  be  as  lengthy 
as  I  normally  could  have  been.  I  may  say 
that  even  though  the  bill  may  not  be  as 
perfect  as  one  would  like  to  have  had  it, 
we  are  extremely  pleased  that  finally  now 
some  definite  guidelines  have  been  estab- 
lished in  an  attempt  to  resolve  future  school 
board-teacher  negotiations. 

When  the  bill  comes  before  the  standing 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  we  will  give  it  a  very  detailed 
scrutiny.  We  have  certain  reservations  con- 
cerning clauses,  parts  of  clauses  or  sections, 
and  we  hope  at  that  time  to  put  forth 
amendments  that  will,  in  our  estimation, 
improve  this  bill. 

One  of  the  things  that  did  impress  me 
very  much  concerning  the  bill  is  that  as  you 
read  through  it  you  see  an  awful  lot  of 
dependency  upon  good  faith  bargaining.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  that  is  not  only  in- 
cluded but  emphasized  in  the  bill.  Were  we 
to  have  good  faith  bargaing  in  other  labour 
legislation,  I  imagine  many  of  the  problems 
could  be  resolved  quite  quickly.  In  the  bill 
itself,  good  faith  bargaining  is  mentioned  in 
clauses  12,  23,  25,  36(2),  49  and  60(l)(f) 
so  that  one  can  see  on  six  different  occasions 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  good  faith 
bargaining  and,  justly  and  rightly,  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be. 

The  bill  before  us  is  designed  to  provide 
as  many  avenues  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
ultimate— that  is  the  strike— which  neither 
the  board,  nor  the  teacher,  nor  the  student 
who  is  the  consumer,  nor  the  public  wishes 
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to  have  take  place.  We  would  like  disputes 
to  be  resolved  in  a  very  amicable  fashion. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  the  bill.  May  I 
say,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  received 
only  one  communication  from  anyone  in  my 
community  who  opposed  the  principle  of 
the  bill  whereas  I  have  received  a  fair  num- 
ber of  letters  and  telegrams  agreeing  with 
the  principle  but  disagreeing  with  certain 
sections  of  the  bill.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  standing  committee,  the 
minister  can  rest  assured  that  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  have  contacted  me  will  be  put 
before  the  committee. 

The  following  schools  have  contacted  me, 
agreeing  with  the  principle,  and  they  are: 
St.  Edmund's  School  in  the  city  of  Windsor; 
St.  Joseph's  School  in  Windsor;  St.  Charles' 
School  in  Windsor,  St.  Bernard's  School  in 
Windsor,  and  St.  Alphonse's  School.  One  of 
the  unusual  things  that  does  strike  me  from 
that  is  that  they  all  happen  to  be  separate 
schools.  I  would  assume  that  over  the  week- 
end telegrams  and  letters  from  other  schools 
in  the  community  will  cross  my  desk. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Maybe  the  separate  schools 
have  had  a  few  more  problems  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  schools  in  Windsor 
have  gone  through  some  very  trying  days, 
especially  the  school  board  which  has  been 
confronted  with  the  strike  of  recent  date. 

As  one  goes  through  the  various  sections 
and  clauses  of  the  bill,  one  comes  to  areas 
where  we  would  hope  the  minister  would 
reconsider  the  bill  as  it  is  and  introduce 
amendments  so  the  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee stage  could  be  very  minimal,  because 
the  minister  has  had  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  debates  in  the  House  and  used  good 
commonsense  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Rather  than  go  through  certain  topics,  it 
would  be  easier  to  take  the  areas  in  which 
I  can  foresee  some  strong  objection  regis- 
tered by  teachers,  students  and  others,  and 
respectfully  hope  that  the  minister  will  give 
consideration  to  improving  these  sections. 

For  example,  in  section  1  (e)  (iii)  as  two 
previous  members  have  already  mentioned, 
a  strike  is  referred  to  as  the  discontinuance 
of  co-curricular  or  extracurricular  programmes 
in  a  school  or  schools. 

I  can  understand  the  discontinuance  of 
co-curricular  activities  which,  I  assume,  are 
responsibilities  of  a  teacher  as  a  result  of 
being  in  a  certain  discipline.  For  example,  I 
can  see  the  physical  education  teacher  being 
required  to  coach  the  football  team,  the 
basketball  teams  and  other  athletic  teams  in 
the  school.  Likewise,  I  can  foresee  an  Eng- 


lish teacher  being  required  to  conduct  some 
type  of  drama,  and  a  music  teacher  to  take 
care  of  the  school  band  or  prepare  for  some 
concert. 

However,  I  am  concerned  with  the  latter 
half  of  that  statement  where  it  mentions 
extracurricular  activities.  I  look  upon  the 
extracurricular  activities,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
being  voluntary  actiWties,  which  the  teacher 
does  because  he  or  she  has  a  special  skill  and 
would  like  to  use  that  skill  in  furtherance  ol 
the  spirit  of  the  school  and  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  rounded  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual. I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  this 
field,  having  taught  for  a  number  of  years 
and  having  coached  athletic  teams  ranging 
from  football,  basketball,  to  swimming, 
diving  and  other  specialized  activities. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been 
forced  to  do  the  activities,  I  would  have 
done  them,  but  the  same  spirit  would  not 
have  been  with  me  in  the  performance  ol 
those  duties.  I  was  not  being  paid;  although 
eventually  I  did  receive  $50  a  year  for 
coaching  some  200  days  during  the  course  ol 
the  year.  It  was  just  a  nominal  amount, 
which  other  athletic  coaches  in  the  school 
received.  I  didn't  consider  that  really  com- 
pensation. I  did  it  because  I  liked  to  coach 
the  activity.  As  a  result,  a  person  doing 
something  that  he  likes,  will  put  more  of  his 
heart  and  soul  in  it.  He  will  do  it  in  a 
better  fashion  than  would  the  individual  who 
is  forced  to  conduct  or  coach  that  activity. 

I  can  understand  certain  co-curricular  ac- 
tivities such  as  hall  duty,  such  as  the  deten- 
tion room,  such  as  maybe  even  being 
responsible  for  the  sale  of  tickets  to  various 
athletic  games.  But  when  it  comes  to  \oIun- 
tary  activities,  be  they  before  school,  be 
they  during  the  lunch  hour,  be  they  after 
school,  I  don't  think  they  should  be  an  item 
around  which  you  could  accuse  the  teachers 
of  not  doing  that,  and  have  that  the  reason 
for  a  strike  or  for  calling  a  strike. 

I  can't  accept  that  at  all.  If  that  second 
half  of  the  clause,  "extra-curricular  activities," 
remains  in  there,  I  can  see  the  teachers  then 
wanting  to  be  paid  for  doing  what  they  have 
been  doing  for  a  number  of  years  as  volun- 
tary; doing  it  on  their  own  time  and  at  their 
own  wish.  I  don't  think  these  extra-curricular 
activities  should  be  included  in  that  section. 
In  section  2,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  reads: 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  the  furtliering 
of  harmonious  relations  between  boards 
and  teachers  by  providing  for  the  making 
and  renewing  of  agreements  and  by  pro- 
viding for  the  relations  between  boards  and 
teachers   in  respect   of  agreements. 
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I  also  thought  that  there  were  also  principals 
in  the  school.  In  tliis  clause,  the  principal 
has  been  left  out  completely.  Really,  the 
draftsman  of  the  bill  has  assumed  that  the 
principal  is  a  teacher.  So  later  on  in  the  bill 
it  is  mentioned  that  "principals  and  teachers 
should  not  be  part  of  the  bargaining  unit." 
Yet  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  for  "harmonious 
relations,"  it  refers  to  the  relations  being 
between  boards  and  teachers.  So  when  the 
minister  talks  about  principals,  he  is  really 
referring  to  them  as  teachers  in  section  2  of 
that  bill. 

The  other  area  in  which  I  find  some  con- 
cern is  in  part  7,  section  59,  and  that  is 
where  there  is  the  establishment  of  an  Edu- 
cation Relations  Commission.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  we  have  this  type  of  vehicle,  and 
this  approach  being  used  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  problems. 

Where  I  am  concerned  is  that  the  five 
persons  appointed  here  are  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil without  necessarily  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  sides  to  a  bargaining  procedure. 

I  would  like  to  see  both  the  teachers' 
federations,  and  likewise  the  board  associ- 
ations, have  some  right  to  veto  some  of  the 
appointments.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  seen  maybe  a  dozen  appointments 
made.  Of  the  dozen,  the  jury  approach 
should  be  used  by  the  two  parties  to  select 
the  five  individuals  they  would  want  to  be 
the  Education  Relations   Commission. 

Likewise  in  that  same  section,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  the  chairman  of  that  Education 
Relations  Commission  should  be  appointed 
by  the  five  members  themselves  and  not  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  government. 

There  is  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers that  you  are  "stacking  the  deck"  and  I 
don't  think  we  want  that  to  remain  with 
teachers.  We  want  to  emphasize  good  faith. 
I  think  you  could  emphasize  good  faith  by 
using  a  jury  approach  to  the  selection  of  the 
five  persons  forming  the  Education  Relations 
Commission  and  also  allowing  that  commis- 
sion to  appoint  its  own  chairman. 

Section  60  of  the  bill  has  the  conducting 
and  the  supervising  of  votes  by  secret  ballot. 
I  think  that  is  an  excellent  approach.  I  think 
that  that  t>'pe  of  an  approach  should  be 
carried  out  and  put  in  other  legislation  so 
that  the  decision  to  strike  is  always  a  secret 
decision.  The  standing  up  or  the  raising  of 
hands  is  an  unfair  way  because  you  immedi- 
ately are  identifying  yourself  and  you  may 
be  subject  to  some  type  of  abuse  from  an 


individual  who  is  very  much  opposed  to  the 
position  that  you  are  taking. 

The  other  area  of  concern  in  the  bill  is 
section  64  where  principlas  and  vice-prin- 
cipals are  not  considered  essential  employees 
and  shall  not  take  part  in  a  strike  or  in  a 
strike  vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the 
situation  in  the  city  of  Windsor  over  the 
past  year  where  certain  principals  did  report 
to  their  schools  and  others  did  not,  I  think 
you  did  not  have  a  good  situation. 

The  principals  are  the  principal  teachers 
in  the  school;  they  are  the  ones  who  sort  of 
direct  the  whole  educational  approach  in  the 
school.  The  teachers  look  to  them  for  leader- 
ship and  guidance,  whereas  if  you  separate 
or  build  that  barrier  between  the  teacher  and 
his  principal,  I  think  you  are  creating  rela- 
tions that  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
student  or  the  consumer  in  the  educational 
system.  Principals  and  vice-principals  should 
be  part  of  the  bargaining  imit  just  as  they 
are  mentioned  as  being  one  in  clause  2  of 
this  bill  which  I  mentioned  when  I  first 
spoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  schools  have  principals 
who  act  as  sort  of  business  administrators. 
In  fact,  I  would  state  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  schools  the  principals  actually  teach.  If 
the  school  is  a  small  school— and  in  my  com- 
munity there  are  many  eight-  or  ten-class- 
room schools— the  principal  quite  often 
teaches  a  half-day.  Here  he  is  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  and  the  minister  wishes 
to  separate  him  from  the  teaching  staff.  What 
you  are  going  to  do  by  doing  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  you  are  going  to  add  costs  to  the 
provision  of  education  in  a  community  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  have  to  hire  business 
administrators  rather  than  have  the  principal 
take  care  of  the  overall  operation  of  the 
school  and  in  many  cases  actually  teach  in 
the  school. 

In  the  discussions  just  tiie  other  day  in 
London,  one  of  the  comments  made  by  one 
of  the  board  members  there  was,  "You  might 
as  well  hire  business  administrators  as  prin- 
cipals. You  don't  need  teachers  for  the  job 
because  you  have  relegated  them  to  be 
nothing  more  than  branch  managers,  if  you 
take  principals  out  of  the  bargaining  unit." 
By  not  having  the  principal  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bargaining  unit,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  you  are  asking  for  an  aggravation  of 
the  problems  that  could  develop  in  the 
school. 

I've  made  all  of  the  comments  that  I  had 
hoped  to  make,  other  than  maybe  to  express 
a  little  concern  over  the  implementation  of 
a  imfform  date.   I  am   afraid  that  with  the 
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uniform  date,  the  Education  Relations  Com- 
mission may  find  a  tremendous  workload  im- 
posed upon  it  all  at  the  one  time,  I  hope 
that  doesn't  happen. 

I  hope  this  legislation  is  the  means  by 
which  we  will  not  be  confronted  with  situa- 
tions like  the  ones  we  ihave  had  in  the  past 
few  years.  I  hope  that  both  sides  imderstand 
that  it  is  good  faith  and  good  faith  that  can 
resolve  many  of  the  disputes  between  the 
teachers  and  the  boards, 

I  endorse  the  principle  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  the  bill  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  standing  committee,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  everyone  who  has  a  concern  makes 
his  appearance  in  there  so  that  we  can  get  a 
diverging  point  of  view,  and  that  we  can 
come  back  into  this  Legislature  at  a  future 
date— in  the  not-too-distant  future— with  legis- 
lation that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let's  hear  it  for  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  for  two  fundamental  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  it  reserves  the  right  of 
teachers  to  vidthold  their  labour  if  an  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  with  the  school  board. 
Second,  it  provides  reasonable  grounds  for 
collective  bargaining— ground  rules  that  I 
think  will  reduce  the  number  of  confronta- 
tions that  lead  to  disruption  in  the  educa- 
tional process.  We  in  this  party  have  always 
believed  that  collective  bargaining  in  good 
faith  implies  an  attempt  on  the  i>art  of  both 
management  and  labour  to  avoid  a  disrup- 
tion in  service.  We  believe,  as  well,  that  un- 
less there  is  a  threat  to  public  health  or 
safety,  working  people  have  a  right  to  with- 
hold their  labour. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Now  he 
changes  his  mind. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Reid:  Oh,  it  used  to  be  "Strikes  for 
everybody." 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  a  bunch  of  balderdash. 
He  is  the  Liberals'  so-called  labour  critic. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt  is  making  his  speech. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  for  Rainy  River 
has  had  too  much  ozone. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Will  the  hon. 
member  be  allowed  to  proceed  and  will  he 
do  so  please?  Thank  you. 

Mr.   Laughren:    Mr.    Speaker,    I   was   not 
being  provocative  in  the  least.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  it  is  truly  remarkable  to  hear 
a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Liberal-Labour. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —that  votes  to  send  workers 
back  to  work  commenting  on  the  consistency 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party's  position.  It  is 
truly  remarkable. 

Mr.  Reid:  We  are  resix)nsible  people;  the 
NDP  are  irresponsible.  Tliat  is  the  dilference. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  responsible  to  his  ovm 
expediency  only. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  party  now  and 
in  the  past  and  in  the  future  v^l  support 
the  right  of  people  to  withhold  their  labour 
if  there  is  no  threat  to  public  health  or 
safety.  There  is  nothing  new  about  that, 
there  is  nothing  novel  about  that,  and  it  is  a 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  is  a  switch  in  policy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  To  have  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  suggest  otherwise  is  dishonest 
on  his  part. 

Mr.  Reid:  That  is  not  true, 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one 
wanted  to  talk  about  consistency  one  would 
not  use  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  as  a 
model.  We  believe  very  strongly  in  this, 
but  I'll  say  more  than  that.  I'll  say  that  not 
only  do  we  believe  in  the  right  of  people 
to  withhold  their  labour  if  there  is  no  threat 
to  health  or  safety;  we  believe  as  well,  as 
a  natural  addendum  to  that,  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  should  be  regardied  as 
separate  from  the  health  and  the  safety  of 
the  public,  and  that's  fundamental  to  our 
belief  in  the  right  of  people  to  withhold 
their  labour. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  con- 
siderable turmoil  within  om:  educational 
system.  Generally  speaking,  as  a  result  of 
that  turmoil,  teachers  have  become  more 
militant,  and  primarily,  I  think,  as  a  restilt 
of  their  awareness  of  their  relative  economic 
position  in  our  society. 
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While  it  is  always  popular  to  point  to 
the  maximum  salaries  received  by  teachers 
or  to  the  teachers  who  do  not  occupy  them- 
selves during  the  summer,  that  is  not  the 
reality  in  most  cases.  The  fact  is  that  most 
teachers  are  not  overpaid  and  that  most 
teachers  do  not  relax  in  the  sun  all  summer. 

More  important,  I  believe  that  the  job  of 
a  teacher  is  becoming  increasingly  difBcult. 
While  I  have  not  been  a  teacher  now  for 
four  years,  and  I  have  certainly  not  been 
in  the  high  school  system  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  I  believe  that  the  job  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.  If  I  am  correct,  and 
it  is  becoming  a  more  difficult  task,  then  the 
deteriorating  teacher-board  relations  have  ag- 
gravated that  problem  of  making  the  job 
more  difficult.  I  think  that  is  another  reason 
that  teachers  have  become  more  vocal  and 
more  militant  and,  as  a  result,  more  politically 
aware. 

As  a  result  of  that  new  awareness,  this 
government  should  not  delude  itself  into 
thinking  that  this  bill  will  serve  as  a  death- 
bed repentance.  It  is  all  too  transparent. 
Three  or  four  months  before  the  next  pro- 
vincial election  this  government  brings  in  a 
bill  that  attempts  to  neutralize  the  teachers 
as  a  political  force.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
government  that  it  is  much  too  late  for  that. 
Its  cynical  manipulation  of  the  timing  of 
this  bill  is  all  too  obvious. 

However,  I  am  pleased  viath  the  bill, 
except  for  one  section,  which  I  will  deal 
\^'iith  later.  I  am  primarily  pleased  with  the 
bill  because  of  the  precedent  it  will  set  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  an  obvious 
model  to  which  others  can  aspire  and,  as 
my  colleague  from  Port  Arthur  said  a  few 
minutes  earlier,  it  is  already  evident  in  the 
bill  that  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities introduced  this  morning,  that  other 
groups  in  our  public  service  will  tolerate 
nothing  less  than  the  model  established  by 
this  bill. 

Can  you  imagine,  sir,  the  civil  servants  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  continuing  to  be 
employed  under  the  Crown  Employees  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Act  when  they  see  the 
teachers  at  the  elementary,  secondary  and 
now  the  college  le\'el  being  governed  by  Bill 
100  and  the  bill  that  was  introduced  this 
morning  by  the  minister?  How  do  you  ex- 
plain to  the  civil  servants  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  their  service  is 
more  essential  than  that  of  the  teachers.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  position  to  argue  from.  The 
civil  servants  will  not,  and  indeed  I  think 
should  not,  tolerate  anything  less  than  full 
bargaining   rights   for   themselves. 


Section  64  is  the  section  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker.  Subsection  1 
says:  "A  principal  and  a  vice-principal  shall 
be  considered  essential  employees  and  shall 
not  take  part  in  a  strike  vote  or  a  strike." 
We  think  that  section  is  wrong  and  that  it 
has  no  place  in  this  bill;  we  think  it  is  wrong 
because  it  formalizes  a  kind  of  employer- 
employee  relationship  in  a  school.  This  bill 
cites  as  the  reason  for  that,  that  principals 
and  vice-principals  are  to  be  considered 
essential  employees. 

I  deplore  this  trend  to  shifting  importance 
away  from  classroom  teachers  on  to  ad- 
ministrators, which  started  when  we  created 
the  county  or  super-boards  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  We  know  that  since  that  has 
happened,  control  increasingly  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  elected  people 
and  of  teachers  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
highly  paid  administrators.  We  regret  that 
trend;  I  think  that  is  very  wrong. 

The  essential  people  in  a  school  are  the 
teachers  and  the  students.  All  other  people 
are  there  to  facilitate  that  happening— the 
teaching  and  the  learning  process.  To  imply 
that  the  administrators,  namely  the  principals 
and  the  vice-principals,  are  essential,  and 
by  implication  that  the  teachers  are  not 
essential  is  a  regressive  move  and  we  regret 
it  very  much. 

I  hope  the  minister  will  reconsider  and 
bring  in  amendments  before  the  committee 
and  not  detract  from  an  otherwise  good  piece 
of  legislation  by  this  act.  It  is  a  small  and 
a  miserable  section  of  the  bill.  If  the  min- 
ister deletes  it  from  the  bill,  he  cannot  be 
accused  then  of  trying  to  drive  a  Avedge 
between  the  administrators  and  the  teachers 
in  our  schools.  Let  him  put  aside  his  man- 
agement bias  for  once  and  look  upon  our 
schools  as  a  co-operative  learning  and  teach- 
ing experience,  with  some  teachers  doing  ad- 
ministrative work  rather  than  classroom  work. 

I  don't  know  how  he  as  a  minister  con- 
vinced his  cabinet  colleagues  to  bring  in  the 
bill  in  this  form.  I  don't  really  care  how  he 
did  it.  I  think  it  is  a  progressive  step.  I 
would  hope  that  the  next  step  that  we  take 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  will  deal  with 
the  education  of  our  children  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  That  is  the  real  task  before  us 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  on  vdth  it. 
Tliank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Thank  you,  sir.  I  welcome  the  bill  in 
its  principle.  We  hope  there  will  be  amend- 
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ments  brought  forward  by  the  government 
dealing  with  at  least  the  two  sahent  matters 
that  my  colleagues  have  put  before  the 
minister. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
inclusion,  for  example,  of  principals  and 
vice-principals  in  the  bargaining  unit  or  as 
active  members  of  the  federation.  I  thought 
perhaps  as  a  former  teacher  myself  I  might 
say  something  about  this.  I  know,  sir,  that 
your  interest  is  along  the  same  lines. 

I  can  recall  in  the  early  days  of  my  own 
teaching  experience  being  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  principals  in  those  days  in 
the  early  1950s  who  had  been  active  in  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion, not  just  in  its  formation,  because  it  was 
considerably  older  than  that,  but  in  making 
it  an  effective  organization  in  which  it  could 
present  alternatives  to  school  boards,  have  a 
role  to  play  in  the  salary  situation  and  as 
well  as  that  continue  their  concern  for  the 
quality  of  education. 

My  point  is  that  the  principals  felt  them- 
selves almost  the  backbone  of  the  emerging 
OSSTF  in  those  days.  While  occasionally 
there  would  be  a  principal  who  would  in- 
dicate that  he  would  like  to  be  considered 
management,  almost  unanimously  there  was 
the  strong  feeling  then  which  still  seems  to 
pervade  the  principals  and  vice-principals 
today  that  they  are,  as  has  already  been 
described,  principal  teachers. 

They  associate  themselves  with  the  pro- 
fession rather  than  with  management  and 
probably  feel  it  is  one  of  their  jobs,  as  I  do, 
to  bridge  any  misunderstandings  that  might 
occur  between  the  teaching  profession  or  the 
school  board  employees  in  the  administration 
and  the  school  board  as  managers.  I  feel 
myself  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  dis- 
ruption if  the  bill  in  its  present  form  went 
forward  excluding  the  principals  and  the  vice- 
principals  from  full  participation  in  the 
activities  of  their  teachers  through  OSSTF, 
through  OTF  and  through  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

I  don't  know  whether  any  further  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  government  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  minister,  who  has 
had  apparently  plenty  of  arguments  with  his 
colleagues  in  private  about  this,  might  well 
see  the  merit  of  amending  the  bill  so  that  the 
principals  and  vice-principals  would  main- 
tain their  traditional  position  within  OSSTF. 

There  is  no  thought  in  any  way  that  they 
would  provide  anything  other  than  the  input 
from  an  individual  member.  But  their  addi- 
tional experience  and  perhaps  different 
responsibility  and,   in  my  view,  their  advice 


and  perhaps  moderation  as  an  input  to  the 
negotiations  and  the  stance  of  OSSTF 
would  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  teachers 
and  the  school  boards  but  to  those  inter- 
ested in  education  and  its  quality  in  general. 
I  would  hope  there  might  be  some  substan- 
tial possibility  of  an  amendment  along  these 
lines. 

In  talking  to  teachers  and  trustees,  I  found 
most  of  them  are  prepared  to  welcome  the 
basic  principle  involved  in  Bill  100.  I  had 
one  interesting  communication,  particidarly. 
from  a  separate  school  trustee  who  felt  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  conditions  of  employment 
might  be  ultra  vires  of  the  establishment  of 
the  separate  system,  being  a  system  of 
education  directed  toward  the  Catholic  com- 
munity and  the  Catholic  religion. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  this  point  has 
been  made  to  the  minister  but  it  is  some- 
thing which  I  know  some  of  the  separate 
school  trustees  are  concerned  with  and  were 
good  enough  to  bring  to  my  attention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  hadn't  occurred  to  me  but 
it  is  something  which,  as  the  bill  travels 
through  the  House,  might  be  worth  some 
consideration  before  it  is  enshrined  into  law, 
if  there  might  be  some  dislocation  provided 
by  the  amendments  and  the  biU  before  us. 

I  do  feel  that  our  work,  in  conjunction 
with  putting  into  better  order  the  abihty  of 
the  trustees  and  the  teachers  to  negotiate,  is 
not  by  any  means  complete  with  this  bill  even 
if  it  is  amended  along  certain  lines  in  the 
next  few  days.  There  is  still  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  teachers  woiJd  benefit,  as  would 
the  education  community  at  large,  if  the 
principle  of  negotiation  and  the  relationship 
between  the  teachers  and  the  boards  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education  were  substantially 
enlarged.  There  is  still  the  feeling  that,  al- 
though they  are  designated  as  a  profession  and 
we  in  this  House  refer  to  them  that  way, 
most  often  very  properly,  the  teachers  come 
perhaps  too  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  boards  and  of  the 
Ministry   of   Education   itself. 

The  minister  has  commented  on  more  than 
one  occasion  on  an  alternative  whioh  I  feel 
is  a  very  important  one.  That  is  that  this 
Legislature  must  move  much  more  effectively 
toward  recognizing  teachers  as  a  profession. 
I  believe  the  present  Teaching  Profession 
Act  and  the  establishment  of  the  OTF  should 
be  redrawn  so  that  the  responsibilities  as  a 
profession  are  laid  out  more  clearly  and,  the 
responsibilities  are  increased  dramatically.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  teachers,  under  a  new 
Act,  could  not  be  joined  by  teachers  from 
the  community  colleges  and  from  the  univer- 
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sity  faculties  if  those  particular  groups  want- 
ed to  participate. 

The  introduction  of  the  bill  by  the  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  this  morning 
obviously  is  going  to  remove  the  community 
college  and  other  post-secondary  teachers 
from  the  ambit  of  civil  service  negotiation 
and  give  them  the  same  status  as  other  teach- 
ers. I  would  like  us  as  members  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  accept  the  goal  of 
doing  much  more  toward  giving  teachers 
from  all  different  types  of  positions  and  re- 
sponsibilities—whether they  are  elementary, 
secondary  or  from  the  post-secondary  level. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  female  or  male— an 
opportunity  to  organize  under  a  new  Teach- 
ing Profession  Act. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  these  divisions 
among  the  teachers  are  archaic  and  perhaps 
have  largely  outlived  their  usefulness.  I  don't 
believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  House 
to  impose  on  the  teachers  any  kind  of  an 
organization  which  deals  with  their  internal 
requirements.  But  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
still  separated  by  sex,  by  religion,  and  by 
teaching  category  seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing they  themselves  would  look  toward 
remedying. 

I  would  like  a  reformed  Ontario  Teachers' 
Federation  to  have  a  board  which  would  rep- 
resent the  various  component  teachers.  In 
addition  there  would  be,  by  order  in  council, 
substantial  representation  from  the  commun- 
ity at  large. 

Such  a  board  would  then  have  the  powers 
to  control  the  education  of  teachers  and  to 
establish  the  levels  of  attainment  they  as  a 
profession  feel  are  necessary  to  carry  on  edu- 
cation in  this  province.  I  believe  in  addition 
they  should  be  given  responsibility  to  dis- 
cipline their  members.  The  continuing  prob- 
lem of  weeding  out  a  non-professional  or  in- 
effectual teacher  from  the  system  should  not 
be  solely  with  the  employers— the  board- but 
the  teachers  should  have  something  of  a  well- 
understood   responsibility   in   this   regard. 

I  feel  if  we  are  going  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession as  a  profession  these  moves  are  going 
to  be  necessary.  The  minister  has  been  most 
reluctant,  I  suppose,  to  accept  this  sort  of 
responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  teachers.  I 
think  his  response  was,  "You  are  prepared  to 
give  everything  away  to  the  teachers."  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  not  the  case. 

This  bill  does  oome  into  line  with  the 
position  that  we  have  taken.  In  fact,  the 
government  has  dramatically  changed  its  po- 
sition, in  spite  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Man- 
agement Board— who  is  now  glowering  at  me 
over  the  rail.  He  lost  that  battle.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  those  on  the  losing  side  are  not  even 
here  to  listen  to  the  debate  and  left  the 
minister,  in  'his  glory,  to  listen  to  the  com- 
ments, both  in  favour  and  opposed  by  him- 
self. 

But  that  must  have  been  a  great  battle. 
And  I  am  telling  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  in  the  Tory  party  feel 
that  probably  they  have  given  in  too  much. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  in,  it  is  a 
question  of  giving  the  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  react  responsibly  and  professionally 
to  a  very  very  dramatic  change  of  climate 
in  the  educational  system— that  they  and  all 
of  us  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
education;  that  they  and  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  the  cost. 

But,  siureiy,  the  basic  response  is  to  es- 
tablish a  true  teaching  profession  with  an 
ample  degree  of  self -governance,  with  the 
kind  of  board  which  represents  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  and  which  would 
maintain,  to  some  extent,  the  role  of  the 
minister  and  this  House  under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  to  establisih  the  goals 
of  education  in  this  province  and)  carry  them 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  I  want  to 
rise  on  this  occasion  on  Bill  10. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  ask,  will  your  remarks 
be  long? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Very  short.  I  just  want 
to  report  on  the  letters  I  have  been  getting 
from  constituents  in  my  area  in  favour  of 
Bill  100.  A  surprisingly  large  amoimt  of 
mail  is  coming  in.  One  reason,  I  suppose,  is 
that  we  had  a  real  strike  going  for  us  a  year 
ago  and  the  people  are  still  quite  conscious 
of  it.  Their  r^wrts  are  very  favoiu-able 
toward  the  bill,  except  for  the  one  objection 
—and  that  objection  is  that  principals  and 
vice-principals  should  be  included  in  the 
same  group  as  the  teachers. 

The  minister  probably  has  a  very  good 
explanation  as  to  why  he  thinks  the  legisla- 
tion shouldn't  contain  this;  but  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  report  on  behalf  of  those  people 
who  have  been  writing  me  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days.  This  is  the  main  objection 
to  the  bill,  but  the  rest  of  the  bill  has  been 
received  very  favourably  by  teachers,  trus- 
tees, residents  and  parents. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  hon.  members  wish 
to   speak    to    this    bill? 
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Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
member  for  Stormont,  we  let  the  member  for 
York  North  speak  then,  but  the  rotation 
surely  should  have  been  the  Liberal  speaker— 
who  was  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition— the 
member  for  Stormont  and  the  member  for 
York  North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Conservatives  have  a 
right  to  speak  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Deans  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler:  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  return  to  this  debate  on  Monday,  to  be 
followed  by  item  No.  2,  Bill  86.  This  will  be 
followed,  as  I  have  called  other  pieces  of 
legislation  this  week,  by  items  No.  8  and  9 
on  the  order  paper.  Bills  95  and  96;  and 
also  we  want  to  deal  with  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  5,  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)— which  will  follow 
in  that  order. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Before 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  we  then  to  know  that  Bill  77,  the  Power 
Corporation  Act,  would  come  at  the  end  of 


that  suggested  list,  or  is  it  the  intention  that 
it  would  follow  Bills  100,  86,  and  96? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain,  because  I  think  the  minister  has 
some  obligations  next  week.  But  if  he  is 
available  to  me,  and  depending  upon  the 
time  frame,  I  would  call  that  bill  following 
Bill  86.  That  I  am  not  sure  of  today. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  One  further  point:  Could 
the  minister  advise  us  what  estimates  will 
follow  in  committee  when  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  is  completed,  as  I 
would  expect  it  may  be  completed  fairly 
soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  Office  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Auditor,  prob- 
ably in  that  order. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  It's  the  other  way 
around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Sorry.  It  is  arranged 
anyway,  and  the  hon.  members  will  be  noti- 
fied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Amendment  Act,  Mr.  Auld,  first  reading  2953 

Ontario  Home  Buyers  Grant  Amendment  Act,  Mr.  Haggerty,  first  reading  2953 

Labour  Relations  Amendment  Act,  Mr.  MacBeth,  first  reading  2954 

School  Boards  and  Teachers  Collective  Negotiations  Act,  Mr.  Wells,  on  second  reading  2954 

Motion  to  adjourn,   Mr.  Winkler,  agreed  to   2970 
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